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^,  -.  ^,  On  1  uesday  of  this 
News  from  the  ,       .^         -^  ,1 

P     .    .  week,    it    was    expected, 

^^^  ^  copies   of    the  testimony 

in  the  Lorimer  case  would  be  available. 
Opposition  to  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  ''whitewashing"  Senator  Lor- 
imer, has  been  growing,  and  a  number 
of  Republicans  not  classed  as  insurgents 
promise  to  make  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  Illinois  Senator's  'Vindica- 
tion." The  case  will  probably  consume 
considerable  of  the  Senate's  time,  for  the 
members  who  signed  the  majority  report 
will  undoubtedly  take  the  floor  to  defend 
it ;  and  only  eight  weeks  of  the  session 

remain. Gifford  Pinchot,  the  former 

forester,  and  Amos  Pinchot,  his  brother, 
have  prepared  a  brief  in  which  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Cunningham  claims  in  Alaska 
is  once  more  challenged,  and  have  sub- 
mitted their  brief  to  the  President.  They 
assert  that  "no  resort  to  a  court"  and  no 
rehearing  is  necessary,  "and  the  claims 
should  be  canceled  by  the  President 
forthwith."  They  allege  that  "the  whole 
of  the  case  against  the  claimants  has  not 
been  presented."  One  part  of  the  "sup- 
prest"  evidence  is  a  letter  from  John  W. 
Dudley,  register  of  the  Land  Office  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  to  Cunningham,  dated 
April  19,  1907,  urging  the  latter  to  elimi- 
nate a  part  of  an  affidavit  he  had  made. 
On  January  2,  a  reply  to  the  Pinchot 
brief  was  submitted  by  Falcon  Joslin, 
president  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad 
Company  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Joslin  ridi- 
cules the  Pinchots'  valuations  of  the 
claims  at  $25,000,000,  asserting  that  the 
price  of  $10  per  acre  fixed  by  Congress 
for  the  sale  of  coal  lands  in  the  public 
domain  in  Alaska  is  high  enough.  Con- 
cluding, he  says : 

"We,  the  people  of  Alaska,  think  that  the  il- 
legal orders  of  President  Roosevelt  and  other 


orders  that  have  followed  abrogating  the  coal 
land  law  and  withdrawing  the  lands  from 
entry  should  be  wiped  out,  and  that  honest 
men  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  titles  to 
these  much  needed  coal  lands  m  order  that 
they  may  be  opened  and  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Territory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pinchot  ,  .  . 
should  be  no  longer  permitted  to  strangle  the 
growth  of  the  great  Territory  of  Alaska." 

It  was  sixteen  years  since 
The  States  the  New  York  State  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party,  when,  on  Janu- 
ary I,  at  noon,  John  Alden  Dix  was  in- 
augurated as  Governor,  in  the  presence 
of  5,000  persons.  The  principal  candi- 
dates for  the  Senatorship — Messrs. 
Shepard,  Sheehan,  Gerard,  Cohalan  and 
Cram — were  all  present.  The  possibil- 
ity of  the  Sheehan-Shepard  contest  jeop- 
ardizing party  harmony  suggests  that 
the  Governor's  influence  may  be 
cast  in  favor  of  Seymour  Van  Sant- 
voord,  of    Troy,  as    a  more  "available" 

candidate. State    Comptroller    Clark 

Williams,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
New  York  Legislature,  declares  that 
a  direct  tax  on  real  estate  should  be  an- 
nually imposed,  from  now  on,  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  the  State  revenues.  He 
points  out  that  in  1910  the  Legislature 
passed  appropriations  aggregating  $42,- 
975,450.  while  the  revenues  were  but 
$37,905,876.  He  says  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  the  canal  and  highway  bond 
interest  and  sinking  fund  contributions 
each  year  should  be  paid  out  of  indirect 
tax  revenues,  but  rather  should  be  raised 
by  a  direct  tax,  and  he  estimates  that 
these  bond  requirements  for  191 1  will 
amount  to  $4,500,000;  for  1912,  $6,200,- 
000;  for  1913,  $7,330,000;  and  for  1914, 
$8,450,000.  The  demands  of  the  State 
departments  and  institutions  for  appro- 
priations   for    191 1    aggregate    $50,614,- 
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283.  J.ast  year's  appropriations  amount- 
ed to  $42,975,450,  while  the  actual  ex- 
penditures for  1909  were  $38,332,015. 
Jn  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Dix 
declares  : 

"Frankly,  \vc  have  reached  a  point  in  our 
State  where,  for  a  long  time  past,  we  have 
been  living  beyond  our  means.  The  pressing 
duty  of  the  hour  is  a  measure  of  reform  and 
retrenchment  which  will  reverse  this  condition 
and  restore  to  us  the  healthy  and  normal  po- 
sition where  we  shall  have  something  more 
than  a  largely  fictitious  surplus." 

Hie  New  Jersey  Senatorial  contest 

continues  without  abatement,  but  there 
are  no  distinctly  new  developments.  Dr. 
Wilson  has  hinted  at  collusion  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  machines 
in  his  State,  intimatins:  that  the  defeated 
Republicans  are  working  for  the  election 
of  Smith,  the  Democratic  boss,  over 
James    E.    Martina,   the   Union    County 

Democrat,   Dr.   Wilson's   candidate. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which 
begins  its  session  on  January  4,  is  the 
naming  of  Senator  Lodge's  successor. 
Mr.  Lodge  has  represented  his  State  in 
the  Federal  Senate  since  1893,  and  it  is 
almost  a  decade  since  there  was  a  Sena- 
torial contest  in  Massachusetts.  Who 
the  Democratic  candidate  to  oppose  Sen- 
ator Lodge  shall  be  is  not  yet  definitely 

determined. In  Ohio  the  Senatorship 

to  succeed  Senator  Dick  seems  to  lie  be- 
tween Lieut.-Gov.-elect  Atlee  Pomerene 
and  State  Chairman  E.  W.  Hanley, 
Democrats.  The  former  demands  a  |oint 
House-and-Senate  caucus,  the  caucus  to 
be  open  to  the  public  and  the  balloting  by 
roll-call.  The  rival  candidates  have  been 
touring  the  State  in  joint  debate.  The 
debates  have  been  richer  in  personalities 
than  in  logic,  however.  Candidate  Pom- 
erene is  a  lawyer,  and  a  Princeton  grad- 
uate. Mr.  Hanley  is  the  ''self-made" 
business-man,  and  the  "leader"  of  the 
Dayton  Democracy.  But  the  outside 
world  has  heard  more  of  Adams  County 
vote-sejling  than  of  the  Senatorial  can- 
vass in  the  last  fortnight.  A  sixth  of  the 
voting  population  of  that  county  has  been 
disenfranchised  as  a  result  of  Judge 
Blair's  investigation.  Here  is  a  news  re- 
port of  the  manner  in  which  Judge  Blair 
conducts  the  case : 

He  knows  a  large  part  of  the  voters  of  the 
county   by   their   first   names   and   when   they 


come  into  court  llie  ^ccne  is  rather  a  -.ucial 
one.  The  judge  sits  on  one  side  of  a  plain 
tabh%    the    indicted    man    on   the    other. 

"How  about  it,  John;  are  you  guilty?" 
asked  the  judge. 

"I  reckon  I  am,  judge,"  is  the  usual  reply. 

"All  right,  John,  I'll  have  to  fine  you  $10 
and  you  can't  vote  any  more  for  five  years. 
I'll  just  put  a  six  months'  workhouse  sentence 
on  top  of  that,  but  I  won't  enforce  it  as  long 
as  you  behave." 

"All  right,  judge.  You've  got  the  goods  on 
me. 

A  Chicago  newspaper  cynically  remarks : 
''At  the  next  general  election  in  Ohio  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  sit  up  late  to  re- 
ceive the  returns  from  Adams  County." 
It  is  charged  that  at  least  nine  other 
counties  in  Southern  Ohio  are  equally 
corrupt.  Columbus  hears  that  there  are 
''boodle"  counties  to  the  north  as  well. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  votes  has  been  going  on  in  Adams 
County  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
judge  who  is  hearing  these  cases  has 
know^n  for  years  what  was  going  on.  He 
says  that,  when  acting  as  a  politician,  he 
tried  by  agreement  to  do  away  with  the 
traffic  in  votes,  but  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  public  sentiment.    He  adds  : 

"I  myself  have  seen  men  standing  on  the 
auction-block.  I  saw  a  farmer  worth  $40,000 
stand  on  a  soap-box,  in  front  of  the  Court 
House,  in  West  Union,  and  auction  off  his 
vote."^ 

The  investigation  may  last  two  or  three 
months.     The  average  price  of  a  vote  at 

the    last    election   was    $8. Governor 

Harmon,  in  his  message  to  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature, urges  retrenchment.  Speaking 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  amendment, 
he  says : 

"At  the  last  session  I  transmitted  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  incomes  and 
recommended  its  adoption,  but  no  action  was 
taken. 

"I  repeat  that  recommendation  and  urge 
prompt  action.  Without  such  a  tax  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government,  which  now 
amount  to  a  billion  dollars  per  year,  cannot  be 
fairly  distributed.  They  are  now  collected 
by  tariff  and  other  taxes  on  consumption  and 
the  enormous  invested  wealth  of  the  country 
escapes.  A  few  States  have  undertaken  to  tax 
incomes,  but,  as  I  am  advised  with  little  suc- 
cess." 

Meeting  at  Harris- 
News  of  the  Cities     burg,  the  League  of 

Cities  of  the  Third 
Class  of  Pennsylvania  have  voted  against 
recommendation   of   a   law   providing   a 
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commission  form  of  government  for 
such  municipalities.  A  motion  that  the 
Legislature  name  a  commission  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  form  of  government  for 
cities  of  the  third  class  was,  however, 
unanimously  carried.  A  week  later,  the 
so-called  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  Spokane,  Wash. 
Many  women  were  registered,  but  only 

about    two-fifths    of    them    voted. 

Mayor  Mahool,  of  Baltimore,  after  read- 
ing the  opinion  of  City  Solicitor  Poe 
declaring    it    constitutional,    signed    the 

segregation    ordinance. The    petition 

for  the  recall  of  Mayor  Gill,  of  Seattle, 
was  found,  on  December  22,  to  contain 
more    than    enough    votes    (11,443)    to 

insure  the  re.call  election. For  three 

months  Commissioner  Waldo  and  Chief 
Croker,  of  the  New  York  Fire  De- 
partment, have  been  perfecting  a  project 
which  Hugh  Bonner  often  talked  about 
— the  establishment  of  a  "fire  college." 
Practical  work  in  machine  shops,  lec- 
tures on  explosives  by  well-known  chem- 
ists, talks  and  demonstrations  by  elec- 
trical engineers  on  the  problems  of  the 
highly  electrified  railroads,  the  hand- 
ling of  skyscraper  fires,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  high  pressure  system, 
and  lessons  in  the  scaling  of  walls,  jump- 
ing into  life  nets  and  the  handling  of 
tools — these  subjects  and  others  of  a 
practical  nature  will  be  drilled  into 
the  force.  "Above  all  things,"  Com- 
missioner Waldo  says,  "the  instructors, 
all  men  of  experience,  will  be  practical  in 
the  teaching."  There  will  be  four 
schools — officers',  engineers',  probation- 
ary firemen's  and  a  school  for  companies, 
llie  college  stands  ready  to  receive  pu- 
])ils  from  the  fire  departments  of  other 

cities. The  conviction  of  two  Italian 

kidnappers,  Maria  Rappa,and  Stanislao 
Patenza,  and  their  sentence  to  serve  in- 
determinate terms  whose  minimum  is 
twenty-five  years  and  whose  maximum  is 
forty-nine  years  and  ten  months,  has 
more  importance  than  has  ordinary  court 
news.  This  Brooklyn  kidnapping  case 
had  received  much  attention,  not  from 
the  press  alone,  but  from  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  Italian  population  of  New 
York,  representatives  of  which  had  con- 
ferred at  the  City  Club,  New  York,  in 
regard  to  breaking  up  the  so-called 
"Black  Hand."    ^ 


Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett, 
The  Railroads     president    of    the    Union 

Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroads,  as  a  witness  before  the 
Railway  Securities  Commission,  has  ex- 
prest  himself  as  in  favor  of  Government 
regulation  rather  than  State.  As  to  the 
legality  of  Congress  regulating  railroad 
rates.  Judge  Lovett  said  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion.  He  favors  the 
issue  of  stock  without  par  value.  In  his 
opinion.  Government  regulation  should, 
if  attempted,  aim  at  establishing  a  uni- 
formity of  rates  in  all  States.  Congress 
should  have  the  exclusive  power  to  fix 
rates,  otherwise  he  would  object  to 
Federal  regulation  at  all.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  interested,  he  says,  as  to 
whether  bonds  were  good  or  bad ;  only 
as  to  whether  the  railroad  received 
proper  consideration  for  its  securities. 
Walter  D.  Hines,  general  counsel  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declared  before  the  commission  his  belief 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  operation  of  railroads  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  State  regulation  was 
inadequate,  he  continued,  for  the  reason 
that  some  States  regulated  too  much  and 
others  not  enough.  Witness  did  not  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of   Government   regulation 

of   railroads. Representative   Rainey, 

of  Illinois,  has  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  the  House, 
"for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  rail- 
road expenses  incurred  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  while  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  committee  is  to  report 
what  transportation  expenses  were  in- 
curred by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  what  part 
of  them  he  paid,  if  any.  Mr.  Rainey  says 
in  part : 

"There  are  45,000  or  50,000  stockholders  in 
that  company.  It  has  been  charged  that  trans- 
portation to  the  value  of  at  least  $100,000  was 
thus  furnished  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  this 
company.  If  the  Government  is  responsible 
an  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
these  bills.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  responsible 
for  the  unpaid  bills  he  ought  to  pay  them. 
Congress  should  have  the  facts  in  order  to 
take  such  action  as  the  situation  may  demand." 

Within     the    next    ten    years     the 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  spend  six 
million  dollars  in  enlarging  and  modern- 
izing Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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That  city  is  now  busily  agitating  for  a 
new  1,700-foot  dry  dock  at  tfte  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard,  for  which  purpose 
$100,000  will  be  demanded  of  Congress 

at   the   present   session. About    1,000 

Lehigh  \^allcy  Railroad  engineers  re- 
ceive an  increase  in  wages  as  the  result 
of  a  conference  between  a  committee 
representing  the  employees  and  General 
Manager  J.  A.  Maguire,  held  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  new  wage  scale 
went  into  effect  on  January  i,  and  the 
average  increase  in  wages  will  be  6  per 
cent.  The  work-day  will  remain  at  ten 
hours. An  agreement  for  an  in- 
ternational commerce  commission  to 
regulate  railroad  traffic  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  soon  become  operative. 
This  results  from  the  series  of  confer- 
ences held  by  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  J.  P.  Mabee,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of 
Canada.  The  basis  of  their  agreement 
will  be  converted  into  the  form  of  a 
treaty  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  railroads  operating  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  international  commission  will 
probably  be  extended  to  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  express  companies.  The 
agreement  bearing  on  common  carriers 
does  not  apply  to  water  transportation 
companies  operating  from  port  to  port 
without  rail  connections. 

In  Chicago,  last  week, 
the  Government  asked 
that  the  civil  suits 
against  the  great  packing  companies,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Beef  Trust, 
be  dismissed,  and  they  were  laid  aside. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  the  way 
might  be  cleared  for  a  prompt  and  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  criminal  suits 
against  the  officers  of  the  same  com- 
panies. Attorney  General  Wickersham 
desires  that  jail  sentences  be  imposed  in 

these    suits    in    case    of    conviction. • 

Pleas  for  clemency  have  been  presented 
in  behalf  of  several  of  the  companies  or 
persons  recently  indicted  in  the  Bathtub 
Trust  case.  It  is  understood  that  they 
were  of  no  avail  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  no  compromise.    Thirty- 


seven  persons  and  14  corporations  are 
accused  in  the  indictments. Argu- 
ments upon  the  pending  appeals  in  the 
important  Standard  r)il  and  Tobacco 
Trust  cases  will  be  made  in  the  Supreme 

Court  this  week. It  is  said  that  the 

$700,000  offered  by  the  Sugar  Trust  on 
account  of  drawback  frauds  at  the  re- 
finery in  Brooklyn  may  not  be  accepted, 
because  the  Government  has  evidence  to 
warrant  a  demand  for  more.  Similar 
frauds,  greater  than  these,  it  is  said,  have 
been  discovered  at    San  Francisco    and 

New    Orleans. On    the    29th   ult.,   a 

final  payment  of  $80,000  to  Richard 
Parr,  as  a  reward  for  his  detection  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  weighing  frauds,  was 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Some  months  ago  he  received  $20,000. 


Aviation  Triumphs 
and  Disasters 


Prosecution  of 
Trusts 


This  year,  which 
marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  man's 
conquest  of  the  air,  was  brought  to  a  sad 
close  by  the  death  of  the  daring  and  suc- 
cessful aviators,  John  B.  Moisant  and 
Archibald  E.  Hoxsey,  on  December  31, 
one  at  New  Orleans  and  the  other  at  Los 
Angeles.  Neither  disaster  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  breakage  of  the  machines, 
but  both  were  caused  by  failure  to  cope 
with  adverse  air  currents.  Moisant's  fall 
occurred  shortly  after  he  had  started  up 
to  win  for  America  the  Michelin  prize 
for  length  flight.  He  was  using  a  50 
horse-power  Bleriot  monoplane,  and 
having  made  two  preliminary  rounds  of 
the  new  course  that  had  been  selected  for 
this  contest,  he  started  to  descend 
from  a  hight  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  attempting  to  alight  with  the  wind 
instead  of  in  the  safer  and  more  usual 
way,  in  the  face  of  the  wind.  He  had 
shut  off  the  motor  and  glided  sharply 
down  to  within  50  feet  of  the  ground 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  from  behind 
caught  the  tail  of  the  machine,  touching 
it  vertically  and  throwing  out  the  aviator. 
He  struck  the  ground  on  his  head  and  his 
neck  was  broken.  John  B.  Moisant  was 
about  thirty-five  years  old  and  of  French- 
Canadian  descent.  He  was  bom  in  Chi- 
cago and  had  with  his  brothers  led  an 
adventurous  life  as  a  soldier  of  fortune 
in  Central  America.  After  the  fall 
of  Zelaya  he  went  into  aviation,  dis- 
tinguishing   himself    first    by    his    flight 
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from  Paris  to  London  with  a  passenger.  Foundation.  His  report  inquires  by 
At  the  Belmont  Park  meet  he  secured  for.  what  authority  large  sums  are  ex- 
America  the  $10,000  Ryan  prize  by  beat-  pended  on  research  work  by  so-called 
ing  the  English  aviator  Grahame-White  teaching  institutions,  and  complains  of 
by  42  seconds  in  the  flight  over  New  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  depart- 
York  City  and  around  the  Statue  of  ments  and  professors,  such  as  would  ten^l 
Liberty,  in  a  machine  which  he  had  to  keep  the  rooms  occupied  as  much  as 
bought  for  the  purpose  a  few  minutes  be-  possible  ;     also     of     the     extremes     to 

fore. Hoxsey  was  preparing  to  take  which    the    committee    system    is    car- 

the  air  for  an  altitude  record  of  12,000      ried. In    presenting    the    University 

feet  when  he  received  the  news  of  Moi-  of     Chicago     with     $10,000,000,     com- 

sant's  accident.     This  did  not  deter  him  pleting      the      $35,000,000      endowment 

from  making  the  attempt  and  he  passed  promised      the      university      when      he 

out  of  sight  in  a  series  of  long  spirals,  founded  it  in  1889,  John  D.  Rockefeller 

soaring  for  the  second  time  during  the  has  severed  his  official  relations  with  the 

Los  Angeles  meet  over  Mount  Wilson,  institution,  as  have  his  personal   repre- 

the  highest  peak  in  the  vicinity,  but  after  sentatives    on    the    board    of    trustees, 

reaching  a  hight  of  7,142  feet,  as  shown  Mr.  Rockefeller  informs  the  trustees  that 

by  the  reading  of  his  barograph,  he  start-  they    need    look   to   him    for    no    more, 

ed  to  descend,  gliding  down  rapidly  in  Mr.  Rockefeller  specifically  requests  that 

the  spiral  dips  which  had  been  character-  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  or  more  be  used 

istic  of  his  style  of  flight.     At  530  feet  "for   the   erection   and    furnishing   of   a 

he  lost  control  of  his  machine  and  it  fell  university  chapel     .     .     .     to  be  the  cen- 

almost  straight  down,  crushing  the  avia-  tral  and  dominant  feature  of  the  univer- 

tor.  Hoxsey  had  lately  gained  at  Los  An-      sity  group." Friends  of  Johns  Hop- 

geles  the  world's  championship  for  high  kins  University,  at  Baltimore,  have  been 
flight  by  a  record  of  11,474  feet,  and  the  exerting  themselves  to  raise  a  large 
day  before  his  death  he  had  made  a  new  fund  in  order  to  secure  the  $250,- 
American  record  for  endurance  by  a  000  offered  by  the  General  Educa- 
continuous  flight  of  three  hours  and  tion  Board  on  condition  that  three 
seventeen  minutes.  Hoxey  and  John-  times  that  sum  was  raised  by  out- 
stone  were  the  first  flyers  trained  by  the  side  subscription.  The  amount  was 
Wright  brothers  when  they  were  forced  duly  raised,  and  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
to  enter  the  exhibition  field,  in  order  to  lars  to  spare ;  but  only  two  days  before 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  biplane  in  the   expiration  of  the  offer,  January   i. 

opposition  to  European  monoplanes. The   housing   of   the   university   institu- 

The  Michelin  trophy  for  19 10  was  won  tion  at  Homewood,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bal- 

by  Maurice  Tabuteau,  who,  on  December      timore,  is  one  part  of  the  program. 

30,  at  Chalons,  flew  a  distance  of  365  A  gift  exceeding  $1,500,000  in  amount 
miles  in  seven  hours  and  forty-eight  has  been  made  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
minutes,  with  a  Farman  biplane.  On  the  pital  of  New  York  City  and  an  alliance 
conclusion  of  his  flight  his  aeroplane  was  effected  between  that  hospital,  the  Col- 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 

weighing  90   pounds. So   far  thirty-  medical    department    of    Columbia    Uni- 

six  persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  versity.     Edward  S.  Harkness,  of  New 

development  of  the  art  of  flight,  begin-  York   City,   offered   part  of   the   money 

ning  with  Lieutenant  Self  ridge,  who  fell  himself  and  presented  $1,300,000  on  be- 

with   Orville   Wright  in   1908 ;   in   1909,  half  of  an  anonymous  donor,  presumably 

there   were    four   victims,   and   in    1910,  a  member  of  the  Harkness  family.    With 

thirty-one.  the  new  gift  at  its  disposal,  the  univers- 

^  itv  will  now  be  better  able  to  go  ahead 

The  findings  of  Morris  wi^h    plans    for    the    new    buildings    on 

University  Notes      Llewellyn      Cooke,     a  Morningside   Heights,    New   York"  City. 

member  of  the  Amer-  Aside  from  its  educational  affiliation  with 

ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  as  Cnlunibia,  the  hospital  will   j)restrve  its 

to  the  use  made  of  their  equipment  by      own  identity. The  vice-chancellor  of 

American    universities    have    been    pub-  Oxford  University  has  announced  that  a 

lished    in    a    bulletin    of    the    Carnegie  lectureship  on  the  history  and  institutions 
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of  the  United  States  has  been  established  additional  railroad  track  are  under  con- 
in  Oxford  to  be  held  by  American  schol-  tract.  The  new  line  across  Panay,  from 
ars.  An  appointment  to  the  lee-  Iloilo  to  Capiz,  was  opened  in  August, 
tureship  will  be  made  soon,  and  It  is  now  the  rule  that  wherever  an 
the  first  series  of  lectures  will  be  deliv-  American    quits    the    civil    service,    his 

ered  in  the  summer    term  of    191 1. place  is  given,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  States  of  the  with    due    regard    to    efficiency,    to    a 

Union    have    now    made    provision    for  Filipino, 

some     form     of     industrial     education.  '                                S 

Twenty  per  cent,  support  technical  high  ^     .    ,       ,        Gen.     Juan     J.     Estrada 

schools;  thirty-seven  per  cent,  have  add-  "  ^^                was  elected  President  of 

ed  manual  training  to  the  public  school  ^°"**^  America     ^j^aragua  for  a  term  of 

curriculum;  twenty-three  per  cent,  offer  two  years,  on  the  31st  ult.,  by  the  unani- 

domcstic  science  courses ;  thirty-nine  per  nious   vote   of   Congress.      In    his   inau- 

cent.  are  teaching  practical  agriculture,  gural  address  he  lauded  the  Government 

^  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.    On 

Upon  the  receipt  the  following  day  President  Taft  author- 

The  Philippine  Islands      of    secret    infor-  ized  formal  recognition  of  the  new  con- 

mation.       Major  stitutional   government   of   the   republic. 

General  Duvall,  commanding  in  the  Phil-  and  said,  in  a  message  to  President  Es- 

ippines,  on  the  27th  ult.  caused  military  trada : 

agents  and  police  tp  search  the  houses  of  -j  congratulate  you  upon  your  assumption 

several    Japanese    in    Manila    for    explo-  of  the  Presidency  by  popular  mandate,  unan- 

sives.       Press   dispatches  say  the  search  imously    exprest   thru   the   Assembly    recently 

was    futile    and    that    it    excited    resent-  ^^^^^ed,  and  I  assure  you    and  thru  you  the 

^   .      ^1       T                        1                T.    •  Government  and  people  of  Nicaragua,   of  the 

ment  m  the  Japanese  colony.      It  is  re-  sincere  sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  Gov- 

ported  that  a  Japanese  was  arrested  on  ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States  in 

the   same   day   at   CorreHdor,   where   he  the  work  of  regeneration,  which  we  hope  will 

had  made  maps  and  sketches  of  the  for-  ^^  successiui. 

tifications.      Attorney  General  Villamor,  The  new  President  has  issued  a  decree 

now  in  Washington,  says  that  Japanese  granting  amnesty  to  all  political  exiles. 

have  made  complete  maps  of  the  fortifi-     It  was  understood  that  the  attack  of 

cations  at  Manila.      Two  who  were  ar-  the  revolutionists  upon  the  Davila  Gov- 

rested  in  September  had  maps  and  pho-  ernment  in   Honduras  should   begin   on 

tographs.      They  were  released  because  January    i,  but  there   was   fighting  two 

there    was    no    law    under    which    they  days  earlier  on  the  Nicaraguan  frontier, 

could  be  prosecuted.      There  is  a  move-  where  about  2,000  insurgents,  a  majority 

ment  at  Washington  for  the  enactment  of  them  exiles,  set  out  for  Tegucigalpa, 

of  a  law  to  cover   such  cases. It  is  the    capital.      Another    party    of    exiles 

shown  in  the  annual  report  of  Brigadier  crossed  the  boundary  from  Salvador  and 
General  Edwards,  chief  of  the  War  De-  defeated  an  opposing  Government  force, 
partment's  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  It  was  expected  that  Puerto  Cortez  would 
that  the  postal  savings  banks  established  be  attacked  by  the  gunboat  "Hornet," 
four  years  ago  in  the  Philippines  have  and  it  was  reported  on  the  2d  that  ex- 
been  successful.  The  addition  of  forty-  President  Manuel  Bonilla  and  Gen.  Lee 
two  banks  last  year  made  the  total  num-  Christmas  had  landed  there  from  this 
ber  293,  and  the  number  of  depositors  in-  gunboat.  Many  expect  that  a  majority 
creased  from  4,927  to  8,547,  nearly  two-  of  Davila's  soldiers  will  join  the  revolu- 
thirds  Filipinos.  General  Edwards  rec-  tionists,  and  the  prediction  is  made  that 
ommends  that  the  interest  rate  be  in-  if  Bonilla  is  successful  a  loan  of  $12,- 
creased  from  2^  to  3  per  cent.  It  is  000,000  will  be  negotiated  at  New  York 
also  recommended  that  the  limit  for  upon  conditions  involving  some  super- 
bonded  debt  be  raised  from  $5,000,000  to  vision  of  Honduran  affairs  by  the  United 

$10,000,000.     Mainly  on  account  of  free      States. William  Barber,  of  Kentucky, 

trade  with  the  United  States,  the  imports  foreman  of  laborers  engaged  in  building 

were   increased   by   $9,275,233,   to   $37,-  bridges  near  Puerto  Cortez,  says  he  was 

067,630,  and  the  exports  by  $8,870,606,  confined    in    jail    and    brutally    whipped 

to  $39,864,169.     In  Luzon,  400  miles  of  there   because   he   refused   to  leave   his 
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work  and  bury  a  pauper  when  directed 

to  do  so  by  the  Puerto  Cort^z  poHce. 

Conflicting-  reports  are  pubhshed  about 
the  reception  in  Colombia  of  Sehor  Men- 
doza,  sent  by  the  President  of  Panama 
to  negotiate  for  a  resumption  of  friendly 
relations.  One  story  is  that  he  was  re- 
ceived cordially  and  that  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  promote,  reconciliation. 
Another  is  that  his  mission  was  a  com- 
plete failure,  because  he  found  public 
sentiment  in  Colombia  still  greatly  em- 
bittered   against    Panama. There    is 

danger  of  war  between  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor. It  was  averted  last  spring  by  the 
mediation  of  the  United  States,  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  But  the  two  countries 
are  still  in  a  warlike  mood.  On  the  30th 
ult.  a  note  of  mediation  was  addressed 
to  them  by  the  three  Powers  named 
above,  advising  that  the  boundary  dispute 
be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for 
settlement.  It  is  expected  at  Lima  that 
Ecuador  will  reject  this  proposition. 

-_     .     ,  The  situation  in  Mexico 

Mexico  s  1  J    I.   ^    iv^i 

•n  1  .•  •  .  was  changed  but  little 
Revolutionists       ,      •         ,   ^,  ,         r\ 

durmg    last    week.      Un 

the  29th  ult.  General  Navarro  drove  the 
revolutionists  from  the  cafion  at  Mai 
Paso,  and  regained  possession  of  the 
railroad.  The  revolutionary  movement 
is  substantially  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Western  Chihuahua 
and  a  small  area  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  that  State.  Last  week  there  was  some 
disturbance  in  Tabasco  and  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  raids  of  outlaws  from  the  hills. 
In  Chihuahua  the  movement  is  a  protest 
against  the  State  Government  (con- 
trolled by  certain  rich  families)  as  well 
as  against  the  Diaz  Government.  Many 
exaggerated  reports  have  been  published, 
but  the  number  of  those  killed  in  all  the 
engagements  which  have  thus  far  taken 
place  probably  does  not  exceed  400. 
The  revolutionists  have  suffered  for 
lack  of  a  strong  leader,  but  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  drive  them  from  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  their  greatest  ac- 
tivity is  shown. In  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal, last  week,  at  a  bull  fight  attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  Japanese  naval  squad- 
ron, these  visitors  were  applauded  en- 
thusiastically, and  the  applause  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  cry  "Down  with  the  Ameri- 
cans!" Hayti    and    Santo    Domingo 


have  renewed  the  old  quarrel  about  a 
tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  former  and 
claimed  by  the  latter.  This  tract  is  af- 
fected by  concessions  recently  granted  bv 
Hayti  to  Americans.  Santo  Domingo  is 
building  a  railroad  which  crosses  the 
land  in  question.  On  the  26th  ult.,  Hayti 
used  troops  to  stop  the  work.  Where- 
upon Santo  Domingo  sent  troops  to  the 
place,  and  a  gunboat  loaded  with  sup- 
plies. As  both  republics  now  favor  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  by  commis- 
sions, hostilities  will  be  averted,  unless 
the  troops  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the 

boundary    should    begin   to   fight. In 

Cuba,  Senor  Sanchez,  counsel  for  Gen- 
eral Guerra,  has  protested  to  the  court 
against  a  ruling  which,  he  says,  was  de- 
signed to  stifle  inquiry  concerning  per- 
sons who  assisted  Police  Captain  Perez 
(who  attempted  to  assassinate  Guerra) 
to  escape  from  the  island,  and  also  con- 
cerning high  Government  officers  who 
are  implicated. 

.  Q  xA.ndrew  Carnegie  has  given 

u^  T?  A  $1,250,000  as  a  Hero  Fund 
Hero  Fund     •     V-  s-      ^i 

m  Germany,  for  the  purpose 

of  honoring  and  rewarding  acts  of  valor 
and  self-sacrifice  in  times  of  peace.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Kaiser  Mr.  Carnegie 
praises  him  for  his  peaceful  reign  and 
alludes  to  the  debt  which  America  owes 
to  Germany  for  "one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  its  assets,"  its  20,000,000  citizens 
of  German  birth  or  ancestry.     He  adds: 

"We  live  in  an  heroic  age.  Industrialism 
develops  the  heroes  of  peace.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  acts  of  heroism  being  revealed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  Hero  Funds  already  es- 
tablished. In  cases  of  mine  accidents  the  vol- 
unteers for  rescue  work  who  risk  their  lives 
by  descending  the  pit  invariably  exceed  the 
number  required.  Such  are  the  heroes  of  civ- 
ization." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Carnegie  the  Emperor 
William  says:  >, 

"In  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  September  last 
you  communicated  to  me  your  magnanimous 
decision  to  establish  for  Germany  a  fund  of 
$1,250,000  for  the  amelioration  of  distress 
caused  within  the  German  Empire  and  its  wa- 
ters by  death  or  disablement  of  heroes  in  at- 
tempting to  save  human  life.  This  further 
proof  of  your  world-renowned  philanthropy 
and  magnanimity  has  given  me  very  great 
pleasure,  and  I  consider  your  aim  in  this  case 
to  be  particularly  well  chosen.  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you,  also,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
people,  my  warmest  thanks." 

Mr.     Carnegie     has     given     altogether 
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$8,500,000  for  this  purpose;  $5,000,000 
to  the  United  States,  $1,250,000  to 
Great  Britain  and  $1,000,000  to  France. 

Disquieting  rumors 
Unrest  in  Portugal  come  by  way  of  Ma- 
drid and  Paris  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  i'ortugal.  The 
RepubHcans  control  with  difficulty  the 
insurgent  forces  they  have  evoked. 
The  Provisional  Government,  having  no 
established  support,  can  exist  only  so 
long  as  the  people  generally  are  satisfied 
with  it,  and  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
satisfying  any  class.  The  army  and  navy 
which  accomplished  the  revolution  are 
disappointed ;  the  officers  because  they 
have  not  received  promotion,  the  rank 
and  file  because  they  have  not  received 
prize  money.  They  realize  that  they 
can  unmake  the  government  they  have 
made,  and  threaten  a  counter-revolution. 
The  successful  mutiny  of  the  Brazilian 
navy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  increases  their 
tendency  toward  insubordination.  The 
anti-clerical  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  new  divorce 
law  declaring  marriage  a  civil  contract 
and  dissoluble  by  mutual  consent,  has 
bitterly  offended  the  Catholic  population. 
The  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes  have 
emigrated  in  large  numbers,  as  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  this,  of 
course,  injures  business  and  causes  hard 
times.  The  withdrawal  of  funds  from 
Portuguese  banks,  to  be  deposited  in 
Paris  or  elsewhere,  has  produced  a  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  relieve  it,  has  issued 
paper  currency  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  justified  by  its  gold  reserve.  An 
epidemic  of  strikes  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic.  To  satisfy  ten- 
ants who  complained  of  oppression  by 
their  landlords  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment promulgated  a  rent  law  which  is 
causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Legis- 
lation of  this  description,  while  it 
pleases  the  proletariat,  alienates  the 
middle  class,  which  has  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  republican  movement. 
The  Government,  in  its  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disaffection,  is  becom- 
ing more  severe  in  its  repressive  meas- 
ures. The  new  press  law  gives  judicial, 
administrative  and  police  authorities  the 
right  to  prevent  the  sale  of  newspapers 
which,  in  their  opinion,  contain  *'provoca- 


tive  or  contemptuous  language."  The 
censorship  of  'foreign  news  is  stringently 
maintained.  Two  new  decrees  were 
issued  the  last  of  December  directed 
against  both  conspiracy  and  rumors  of 
conspiracy.  One  faction  of  the  revolu- 
tionists were  eager  for  revenge  for 
abuses  of  power  under  the  monarchy, 
and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, instituted  proceedings  in  the 
courts  against  ex-Premier  Franco  and 
other  leaders  in  the  dictatorial  regime 
which  brought  about  the  assassination  of 
King  Carlos.  The  judges  declared  that 
these  offenses  came  under  the  proclama- 
tion of  general  amnesty  and  ordered  the 
prisoners  released.  The  press  clamored 
for  the  removal  of  the  judges  and  the 
Government  complied  so  far  as  to  ap- 
point them  to  positions  in  Goa,  India,  at 
the  same  salary. 

Premier  Canalejas,  on 
Spanish  Affairs    January    I,  presented    to 

the  King  the  names  of 
his  reorganized  cabinet  and  the  program 
of  his  proposed  legislation  and  secured 
the  royal  approval  to  both.  The  only 
changes  in  the  cabinet  are  the  Ministers 
of  Public  Instruction,  Public  Works  and 
the  Interior.  The  legislative  program 
includes  obligatory  military  service,  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  the  rich  to  get 
exemption,  a  progressive  education  pol- 
icy, new  laws  on  labor  unions  and  a  bet- 
ter government  for  the  Canary  Islands. 

King  Alfonso  starts,  January  5,  for 

a  visit  to  MeUlla,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
Moroccan  war.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  Sefior  Canalejas  and  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  Marine.  On  November  22  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  signed  the  agreement 
with  Spain,  and  his  diplomatic  agent  who 
negotiated  the  affair  at  Madrid  has  just 
returned  to  Tangier  with  the  documents. 
According  to  its  provisions  the  territory 
held  by  Spain  about  Melilla  is  slightly 
expanded  and  Morocco  promises  to  in- 
demnify Spain  for  the  expenses  of  the 
fighting  against  the  Moorish  tribesmen 
there. Barcelona  continues  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  strikes,  but  General  Weyler  is 
still  successful  in  preventing  any  serious 
disorder.  The  striking  stevedores  and 
carters  have  been  joined  by  1,100  dock 
laborers.  Shipping  is  interrupted  and 
factories  are  likely  to  have  to  close  for 
lack  of  coal. 


The  New  Year  In :   An  Idyll 

BY  E.  P.   POWELL 

[We  are  glad  to  give  Mr.  Powell  the  leading  place  in  The  Independent  as  we  pass  from 
the  old  year  to  the  new.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  loved  of  our  writers,  he  is  more 
than  Agricultural,  Correspondent  and  Editor;  he  is  purveyor  of  social  sunshine  and  spiritual 
ozone.  He  brings  us  hope  and  faith  and  love,  never  lost  even  when  rain  drops  from  the 
clouds.  We  let  our  readers  give  him  their  sympathy,  for  his  dearest  companion  left  him 
but  a  month  ago,  to  walk  in  fields  fairer  than  Clinton  or  Sorrento.  Born  in  1832,  long  may 
his  eyes  undismayed  look  upward  and  forward,  and  long  may  his  pen  distil  courage  and 
wisdom. — Editor.] 


IT  is  9  o'clock,  and  the  house  folk  have 
all  gone  to  their  rooms.  I  am  sitting 
before  the  big  fireplace  in  my  li- 
brary, where  the  pine  knots  are  fast  be- 
coming ashes.  Why  not?  Yes,  why  not 
see  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year 
in?  I  will  pile  more  knots  on  the  em- 
bers, and  a  big  stick  full  of  pitch,  and, 
leaning  back  in  my  Morris  chair,  will 
see  how  the  two  years  are  mortised  to- 
gether. Why  should  I  not  help  to  look 
after  these  things,  for  I  have  had  nearly 
eighty  of  these  years,  and  every  one  of 
them  chock  full  of  gifts  and  goodness? 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dole- 


ful dolts,  who  count  their  troubles  and 
see  only  what  is  missing.  Yes,  every 
year  has  been  a  gift  worthy  of  a  God. 
One  thing  at  least  I  cannot  be,  and  that 
is  an  atheist. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
the  old  Anchorets,  who  could  give  up 
the  world,  but  who  could  never  give  up 
God.  Nor  does  it  trouble  me  tonight 
that  I  shall  not  see  Him  tinkering  at  the 
joints  of  the  years.  He  is  in  all  things, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  more  axiomatic 
truth  than  that  of  Paul,  where  he  tells 
us  that  there  is  *'one  God  thru  all  and 
interpenetrating  all."    I  do  not  quite  see 
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huvv  it  is  that  people  have  so  gen- 
erally lost  the  capacity  for  seeing  God. 
Well,  at  some  time  your  eyes  will  be 
opened,  and  then  you  can  hardly  see  any- 
thing else.  It  takes  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  a  man  to  illumine  afterward 
all  that  he  writes  or  does.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor read  to  me  a  few  pages  of  his  'T^eu- 
kalion"  in  the  manuscript,  and  I  shall 
always  hear  him  reading  when  I  open 
his  pages.  So  Emerson  became  a  part 
of  my  life,  because  at  one  time  he  sat  on 
my  sofa  and  opened  his  heart  softly. 

Pull  off  your  shoes  and  draw  closer, 
my  friend.  Stretch  your  feet  out  until 
they  lie  quite  on  the  hearth  and  the  heat 
is  all  that  you  can  endure.  On  the  man- 
tel over  your  head,  and  in  easy  reach, 
are  both  apples  and  oranges ;  Northern 
Spys  from  New  York  and  Rubys  from 
the  grove  just  outside.  This  is  a  won- 
derful age,  when,  in  the  most  ordinary 
sort  of  life,  one  may  bring  together  the 
ends  of  the  world.  Pare  both,  and  with 
a  pocket  knife  pull  apart  the  sections.  I 
do  not  like  silver  knives  for  these  ap- 
ples ;  a  bit  of  iron  flavor  carries  me  back 
better  to  my  boyhood,  and  as  for  the 
oranges,  do  as  you  please,  only  use  this 
newspaper  for  a  napkin.  It  is  the  best 
thing  you  will  get  out  of  it.  The  smell 
of  roses  from  a  vase  of  Jubilee  and 
Marechal  Neil  mingles  with  the  odor  of 
pine,  and  both  of  them  are  full  of  ozone. 
They  make  for  health  as  well  as  good 
cheer.  I  cannot  despise  one  of  my 
senses.  The  nose  helps  me  wonderfully 
and  serves  as  a  sort  of  guide  thru  the 
world. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  many  years 
are  locked  together  in  one  of  these  pine 
knots?  I  believe  that  in  some  of  them 
there  are  over  two  hundred.  A  tree  has 
a  happy  way  of  submitting  to  all  sorts  of 
accidents,  but  it  keeps  score  of  them  all. 
I  am  putting  on  the  blaze  a  one-hundred- 
year-old  scar,  cut  deep  into  the  very 
heart  wood.  Different  trees,  like  differ- 
ent folk,  vary  in  power  to  carry  a  bruise 
— and  some  are  hopelessly  marred  by  a 
scratch.  Early  in  life  I  learned  there  were 
two  sides  to  everything,  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  see  always  the  bright  side ; 
I  would  stand  as  close  as  I  could  to  God, 
and  get  his  angle  of  vision.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  that  resolution  came  early  in 
life,  for  the  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the 


more  1  am  sure  there  is  sunshine  enough 
to  go  around — if  we  do  not  cover  our- 
selves with  some  sort  of  sunshade. 
After  all  and  thru  it  all,  to  make  life 
worth  the  while,  what  we  must  have  to 
prevent  mildews,  and  make  for  health 
and  growth,  is  soul-shine. 

There  is  something  in  the  burning  of 
these  pine  knots,  full  of  pitch,  that  is 
peculiarly  delightful.  They  flame  out 
all  over  at  once;  a  hundred  jets  and 
flamelets  surrounding  the  whole  stick, 
and  these  leap  up  together  to  make  a 
big,  orange-colored  blaze,  that  fills  the 
whole  chimney.  There  is  a  ripple  of 
fun  in  the  whole  of  it,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. Little  flames  crack  their  fingers, 
and  jump  around  and  play  jimcracks, 
exactly  as  they  did  when  1  was  a  boy. 
Carbon  and  oxygen?  Pooh!  It's  just 
fire.  Mode  of  motion?  Pish!  It's  just 
heat.  I  wish  I  had  Roosevelt  here,  just 
to  hear  him  pronounce  the  word  "de- 
lighted"; that  is  the  one  thing  we  want 
in  this  world,  and  it  is  a  well-made-up 
word. 

We  used  to  call  it  merely  history,  but 
Darwin  came  in  to  make  all  things  over. 
Nowadays  we  cannot  see  a  tree  grow  or 
a  bean  crack  its  cotyledons  and  lift  itself  ^ 

up  into  the  world  without  thinking  of 
purpose.  I  am  a  Darwinian  thru  and 
thru,  for  I  am  sure  of  a  great  and  steady 
gain  all  down  thru  these  years,  for 
rightness.  The  only  trouble  with  our 
age  is  its  intensity.  We  are  losing,  or 
l:ave  lost,  the  sensation  of  peace.  Back 
to  the  land !  That  is  well  enough  if  you 
do  not  bring  back  with  yourself  a  lot  of 
ambitions  that  fill  even  the  woods  with 
insomnia  and  unrest. 

Flare  up,  fire !  blaze  red,  blaze  yellow ! 
Warm  my  soles  for  me,  here  in  the  State 
of  eternal  flowers.  Those  chips  and 
knots  were  growing  when  General  Jack- 
son led  his  troops  thru  the  swamps,  and 
they  were  saplings  at  least  when  he  fair- 
ly stole  the  State  from  the  Spaniards. 
You  and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  history. 
Ten  years  ago  our  young  century  start- 
ed out  with  a  magnificent  heritage;  and 
it  is  the  queerest  experience  one  has  who 
has  lived  a  little  while,  to  see  how  quick- 
ly this  world  gets  filled  up  with  children. 
I  met  a  New  York  schoolboy  the  other 
day  who  had  never  heard  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  I  can  find  you  col- 
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lege  boys  who  never  heard  of  David 
Swing  or  Robert  Collier,  and  who  have 
never  read  a  page  of  Whittier. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  were  jnst  enter- 
ing the  big  quarrel  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  now  the  whole  world  is  full 
of  the  roar.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had 
only  a  dozen  millionaires,  but  now  you 
find  one  around  every  corner.  Forty 
years  ago  we  were  winding  up  the  great- 
est rebellion  in  history.  Fifty  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  just  called  of  God. 
Then  it  was  that  a  great  crash  of  the 
Federal  Union  was  threatened,  and  the 
fife  and  drum  were  our  music  (just  half 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  healing  is 
not  yet  quite  complete).  "Ah,  yes,"  said 
Emerson,  "but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  em- 
bitterment  which  will  follow  the  war.  It 
will  be  harder  to  get  rid  of." 

But  back  of  the  war,  when  the  whole 
land  was  a  schoolhouse,  and  every  one 
was  being  made  a  moral  hero  or  a 
moral  coward — ab !  but  that  was  a  time 
to  live.  There  were  John  Browns  in  the 
woods  and  Garrisons  were  chipped  out 
of  human  life  by  the  great  Architect. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  those  days  who 
was  afraid  of  the  word  duty.  It  did  not 
make  so  much  difference  whether  one 
had  been  baptized  with  water,  for  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  get  a  baptism  of  fire 
if  he  lived  to  maturity.  There  was  that 
great  temperance  struggle  that  began 
with  Lyman  Beecher,  and  it  shook  the 
whole  land  till  the  demijohns  and  wine 
glasses  fell  off  the  sideboards  of  Amer- 
ican homes  forever  and  aye.  Then  was 
the  first  tackle  between  slave  labor  and 
free  labor,  and  before  the  end  of  it  every 
man  in  America  was  lined  up.  It  was 
something  indeed  to  be  born  under  Old 
Hickory,  and  to  have  lived  thru  the  days 
that  could  beget  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Poke  the  fire  up  and  lay  on  more 
knots,  for  truly  the  year  is  in  no  haste 
to  leave  us.  Sometimes  I  get  a  letter 
from  a  total  stranger,  who  in  some  way 
has  become  a  very  ardent  friend.  He 
has  perhaps  seen  a  bit  of  my  writing  that 
has  won  his  heart.  What  a  fine  thing  if 
wx  could  just  get  these  appreciatives  to- 
gether, and  instead  of  letter-writing  and 
incense-burning,  just  toast  our  heels  to- 
gether around  this  cosy  fire.  Possibly 
nothing  could  be  worse.  Blessed  be 
Nature  for  the  way  she  has  of  mixing 


us  up.  I  asked  a  judge  one  day  what  led 
to  most  matrimonial  tangles,  and  he 
answered,  "Propinquity." 

That  is  a  grand  blaze  that  we  have, 
and  it  is  bringing  out  all  the  secrets  of 
Nature.  Carbon  and  nitrogen  they  were, 
but  now  the  sticks  are  fast  becoming 
food  for  my  orange  trees.  They  will 
furnish  a  little  potash  at  least,  after 
warming  my  blood,  and  helping  me  write 
an  article  for  The  Independent.  Evo- 
lution is  such  a  demonstrable  fact,  sci- 
ence has  got  thru  questioning  it.  We 
not  only  look  backward  with  intense  sat- 
isfaction, but  we  look  forward  with  the 
same  trust.  Yes !  I  am  sure  that  my 
boys  will  on  the  whole  live  a  better  life 
than  I.  They  will  have  less  dyspepsia, 
less  worrv  about  heaven  and  hell,  and 
they  will  have  a  more  sweetly  abiding 
world-love. 

What  would  I  wish  my  great-grandson 
to  be ;  how  would  I  have  him  differ  from 
"we  'uns"?  In  the  first  place  I  would 
like  to  have  him  thoroly  healthy,  a  sort 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  fellow — only  per- 
haps not  quite  so  noisy.  I  want  him  to 
have  fiber  and  muscle,  only  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  get  it  thru  football ;  rather  thru 
productive  labor.  I  hope  that  before  he 
comes  work  will  have  its  honest  place  in 
the  world,  as  finer  than  all  the  games 
that  were  ever  invented.  I  should  like 
that  his  circulation  be  clean,  with  no  to- 
bacco smoke  in  his  lungs,  and  not  too 
much  beef  in  his  blood. 

I  would  like  to  have  him  respectful  of 
old  people.  He  might  call  me  Dad,  but 
not  Old  Man  ;  for  it  is  a  lout  indeed  who 
cannot  be  a  gentleman  at  home.  I  want 
him  to  read,  but  not  above  ten  books  in 
a  year ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  he  can 
spell  opodeldoc  or  not.  I  want  him  to 
have  his  religion  in  his  breath  and  his 
hands,  and  not  so  much  in  a  creed.  I 
want  him  trained  to  do  things  and  to  see 
thru  things ;  no  blindness  like  that  of 
being  in  a  world  full  of  God  and  yet 
hankering  after  heaven. 

If  he  should  happen  to  be  a  girl  I 
would  want  her  to  be  just  as  healthy  and 
life-full  as  the  best  boy,  only  not  un- 
gentle. A  woman  needs  more  capacity' 
and  tact  than  a  man ;  a  sort  of  ten-sided- 
ness,  with  a  eift  to  cook  and  to  coo  and 
to  be  cheerful.  It  is  curious  how  many 
ideals   pass   across   the    stage   during   a 
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long  life.  There  was  the  French  and 
embroidery  girl,  the  young  lady  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  I  think  it 
was  the  Civil  War  that  helped  us  get  rid 
of  her,  and  with  so  many  boys  on  the 
battlefield  we  had  to  industrialize  the 
other  sex.  Now  they  refuse  to  vacate 
the  offices  and  the  shops,  and  they  are 
holding  their  own. 

I  suppose  that  he  or  she  is  sure  to  be 
here  some  day,  and  he  will  have  his 
say ;  only  nothing  is  more  sure  than  that 
into  his  making  go  my  tastes,  with  my 
habits  and  hopes  and  failures.  This  is  a 
sort  of  responsibility  that  is  far  beyond 
all  others.  I  should  hate  to  have  him  a 
self-indulgent  fellow,  with  no  great  gifts 
or  pride  out  of  the  common ;  and  then 
again  I  should  hate  to  feel  that  my  im- 
mortality would  consist  in  being  repeat- 
ed, piecemeal,  in  a  lot  of  hereafter  boys 
and  girls,  over  whom  I  could  hold  no 
rod  of  correction. 

Smoke  from  that  big  pine  stick  is 
puffing  out  into  the  room ;  it  is  not  like 
the  smoke  from  maple  wood  or  hickory, 
and  a  little  of  it  is  not  so  bad.  The 
flames  have  licked  out  the  pitch  and  are 
now  lazily  eating  up  the  stick.  Yes,  that 
is  it ;  I  want  the  fellow  when  he  comes 
to  have  lots  of  pitch  in  him,  that  is  life. 
That  is  the  only  one  thing  worth  the 
while — lifefulness.  I  do  not  believe  in 
disease  or  in  sickness  or  in  death.  Why 
should  one  be  worn  out  with  eighty  tem- 
perate years?  And  yet  I  confess  that  I 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  around  every  cor- 
ner, lest  old  age  be  hid  there,  or  in  the 
darkness.  Life  is  called  a  comedy  by 
some,  by  others  a  tragedy ;  to  me  it  is  a 
poem.  It  is  the  one  great  fact,  while 
death  is  only  transformation.  I  do  not 
deny  science,  but  to  me  chemistry  and 
biology  do  not  end  in  analysis.  ''Old 
Greek,"  as  we  used  reverently  to  call 
Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, said :  'T  see  them  in  their  labora- 
tories cutting  cats  into  pieces ;  but  I 
never  yet  have  found  one  of  them  that 
could  put  a  cat  together."  They  all  stop 
with  death;  the  big  truth  is  life.  Every 
one  should  live  a  strong  and  a  full,  well- 
rounded  life. 

While  we  have  waited  and  watched, 
the  moon,  clear  in  a  crystalline  sky,  has 
gone  on  overhead,  tracing  its  beautiful 
shadows  over  roof  and  lawns,  and  now 


it  is  looking  down  into  Lake  Lucy, 
where  it  has  found  another  moon,  while 
all  around  the  lake  shadows  hang  down- 
ward to  fringe  the  twin  moon  below. 
That  is  the  way  of  it.  No  one  thing  in 
this  world  is  alone;  it  has  its  mate, 
whether  bird  or  tree  or  human  being.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  we  so  much  like  to 
find  people  who  agree  with  us,  yet  we 
do.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  are 
there  not  sexes  even  among  the  straw- 
berries? 

Yet  every  one  likes  to  feel  that  he  is 
a  little  ahead  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  a 
tender  point,  common  alike  to  sages  and 
fools.  I  will  skip  it.  Really,  the  chief 
trouble  in  the  world  has  not  been  from 
congested  population,  but  from  a  con- 
gestion of  minds ;  too  much  thinking 
alike  and  believing  together.  Let  us  en- 
courage more  aloofness.  However,  a 
twin  moon  in  the  water  and  a  chosen 
friend,  that  is  all  right.  You  and  I  at 
least  will  not  part  until  we  have  fairly 
seen  the  New  Year  in. 

As  the  fire  burns  low  the  moon  looks 
in  at  the  window.  It  is  a  queer  world, 
this  of  Florida.  The  sky  comes  closer 
and  is  more  intimate  than  where  the 
hills  are  high.  I  saw  the  ecHpse  the 
other  night  as  if  it  were  in  our  back 
yard.  If  Professor  Saunders  had  been 
manipulating  his  lantern  slides,  the  stars 
could  not  have  been  more  a  part  of  our 
natural  life.  And  yet  one  of  these 
nights,  far  away  from  the  crowds,  un- 
disturbed by  bells  and  village  clocks  and 
factory  whistles,  belongs  strangely  to 
the  infinite.  The  telephone  only  has 
reached  us,  with  its  clatter  about  other 
folks'  affairs. 

The  fire  has  burned  low.  The  Old 
Year  has  gone.  Let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  own  dead.  The  New  Year  has  taken 
possession  of  the  clock  of  time.  All  hail 
the  duties  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
coming  twelve  months !  Yet  I  do  not 
see  anything  new  about  it.  It  is  already 
fringed  at  the  edges  with  inherited 
aches  and  unsolved  problems.  TariflF 
tatters  trip  us  at  the  outset,  and  some- 
where down  among-  the  months  a  parcels 
post  is  surely  hidden.  War  is  to  be 
fought  out  of  our  social  system,  and 
Christianity  vitalized  as  a  working  force. 
O  191 1 !  do  your  duty! 

Sorrento,   Fla.  .      _ 


The  Moral   Purpose  of  Japan  in  Korea 

BY  DR.  J.   H.  DE  FOREST 

RliPRESIiNTATIVE    OF    Tjlli  INDEPENDENT     IN     JaPAN. 

THE  annexation  is  a  fact,  the  great-  anything  of  a  moral  purpose  in  the 
est  pohtical  fact  of  Eastern  poh-  Japanese  Government's  annexation  of 
tics  in  recent  years.  By  it,  the  Korea. 
Empire  of  Japan  has  nicreased  its  tern-  A  month  in  Korea  would  not  entitle 
tory  hy  one-half  an.d  has  become  a  con-  nie  to  write  on  this  subject  were  there 
tinental  Power.  The  eyes  of  the  polit-  not  a  background  of  thirty-six  years 
ical,  religious  and  commercial  world  are  residence  in  Japan,  with  a  wide  acquaint- 
turned  toward  this  fact  that  arouses  a  ance  among  civilians,  educators  and  mili- 
multitude  of  questions.  What  does  it  tary  men.  There  are  certain  lines  of 
mean  for  the  Koreans,  for  international  morality  in  which  Japanese  are  defective, 
relations,  for  Christianity,  and  for  the  but  they  are  strong  in  other  lines,  espe- 
open  door?  Are  such  books  as  "The  cially  in  what  we  may  call  public  moral- 
Passing  of  Korea,"  "The  Tragedy  of  ity  as  contrasted  with  private.  In  what 
Korea,"  with  their  vivid  presentation  of  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  state,  in 
the  brutal  wrongs  and  political  treachery  administration  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
of  Japan  to  be  the  final  word?  Or  are  pie,  the  moral  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
they,  with  their  lack  of  proper  perspec-  ment  is  very  marked.  And  it  is  on  this 
tive  and  consequently  biased  interpreta-  larger  line  that  I  venture  to  write, 
tion  of  facts,  to  be  regarded  as  a  picture  Take  the  Residency-General.  The 
of  the  wrongs  that  always  in  one  form  moral  purpose  of  Japan  may  be  inferred 
or  another  come  conspicuously  to  the  from  the  fact  that  she  sent  her  ablest 
front  when  a  strong  nation  takes  pos-  statesman,  the  late  Prince  Ito,  to  pave 
session  of  a  backward  one?  the  way  for  some  kind  of  Korean  inde- 
The  great,  persistent  political  necessity  pendence.  There  were  jingoes  in  Japan 
of  the  East  has  been  for  decades  that  a  who  strongly  urged  early  annexation, 
strong  Power  assume  authority  over  this  but  Ito  resisted  it  with  all  his  might.  I 
unstable  peninsula.  The  continuous  believe  he  meant  to  give  Korea  a  recog- 
moral  failure  of  the  Government,  the  nized  place  among  independent  nations, 
ages  of  oppression  of  the  people  by  a  but  any  one  who  has  followed  the  record 
corrupt  officialdom,  and  the  consequent  with  unbiased  mind  can  easily  see  the 
inability  to  stand  as  a  nation  with  inter-  ceaselessly  discouraging  conditions  he 
national  responsibility,  made  Korea  a  encountered.  Not  only  were  the  corrupt 
peril  to  the  peace  not  only  of  the  East,  officials,  the  debased  currency  and  the 
but  of  the  world.  There  were  but  two  wide  ignorance^  and  oppression  of  the 
Powers  with  any  shadow  of  excuse  for  people  to  be  reformed,  but  it  was  impos- 
undertaking  the  reform  of  Korea — Japan  sible  to  find  capable  Koreans  who  cared 
and  Russia.  Something,  therefore,  had  to  make  more  than  a  pastime  of  reform, 
to  happen.  If  Japan  had  not  assumed  The  few  who  were  sincere  and  able  had 
the  protectorate  Russia  would  have,  no  wide  spirit  of  public  morality  to  back 
And  that  the  protectorate  should  end  in  them.  Even  under  the  sympathetic  and 
annexation  is  a  political  necessity,  pro-  inspiring  leadership  of  the  great  Ito,  tho 
vided  the  protected  nation  has  been  giv-  he  never  confessed  it,  it  was  more  and 
en  a  fair  chance  to  reform  and  to  rise  to  more  apparent  that  the  independence  of 
responsibility,  but  has  failed.  Korea  was  a  moral  impossibility. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  nourish  useless  In  other  words,  there  was  no.  ethical 

suspicions  against  Japan,  and  to  empha-  basis  on  which  to  develop  a   righteous 

size  the  brutalities  that  a  number  of  Jap-  Government.    A  contrast  with  Japan  will 

anese   have  committed   in   the   last   few  show  what  I  mean.     I  have  asked  again 

years.     Now  that  the  peaceful  annexa-  and  again  eminent  Japanese  officials  here, 

tion  is  a  recognized  fact,  the  thing  to  do  civil   and  military,   and   missionaries   of 

is  to  inquire  seriously  whether  there  is  long  residence,  and  a  few  Koreans,  Has 
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llicrc  been  a  real  mural  life  ol  ihe  Ko- 
rean nation  during  the  five  hundred 
years  of  the  reign  of  this  last  dynasty? 
Has  Korea  a  line  of  moral  prophets  such 
as  Japan  had  during  the  Shogunate,  men 
like  Nakae  Toju,  Kumazawa  Banzan, 
J  to  Jinsai,  Yokoi  Shonan,  Ninomiya 
Sontoku?  Westerners  often  wonder  at 
the  unusual  power  of  the  Japanese  to 
make  such  rapid  and  all  round  progress 
as  they  have  made  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  mistakenly  think  it  is  be- 
cause of  her  imitative  and  adaptive  pow- 
ers. The  only  fact  that  really  explains 
her  phenomenal  progress  is  the .  width 
and  depth  of  her  public  morality  during 
hundreds  of  years.  This  basis  of  na- 
tional life  was  developed  by  men  of 
splendid  moral  powers,  who  themselves 
lived  as  they  taught,  and  who  cared  for 
men  more  than  for  things.  They  were 
thoughtful,  serious,  brave,  and  scholarly. 
The  influential  classes  and  even  the  com- 
mon people  read  their  works,  and  drank 
in  to  a  large  extent  that  practical  public 
morality  whose  essence  is  contained  in 
the  one  word  Chu,  Loyalty.  Had  not 
this  Hne  of  sincere  lovers  of  righteous- 
ness existed,  there  could  be  no  such  na- 
tion as  the  Japan  of  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  universal  reply  to 
my  questions  above  is  a  decided  negative. 
There  has  been  in  this  land  no  line  of 
moral  prophets,  and  therefore  no  moral 
ideas  to  inspire  the  upper  classes  to  do 
unselfish  things  for  the  state  and  the  pub- 
lic good.  They  have  produced  no  trace 
of  moral  literature  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  people.  I  found  scores  of  my  Japan- 
ese friends  here,  some  high  in  office,  and 
a  few  of  them  were  my  old  pupils.  They 
are  as  frank  with  me  as  my  Yale  class- 
mates would  be.  Many  of  them  have 
been  here  several  years.  And  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  heard  of  any  moral  litera- 
ture of  Korean  production.  One  Gen- 
eral said  to  me :  "They  have  the  same 
Chinese  classics  that  we  have,  the  same 
fine  Confucian  ethics,  and  many  Koreans 
are  men  of  high  moral  character  on  nar- 
row personal  lines  such  as  pertain  to  the 
permanency  of  the  family ;  but  the  polit- 
ical ethics  which  we  have  always  empha- 
sized they  have  wholly  overlooked,  so  far 
as  practice  goes.  They  can  pass  splen- 
did examinations  in  all  branches  of  Con- 
fucian ethics,  public  as  well  as  private, 


init  they  practise  only  one  side  of  them." 
The  Resident-Cjeneral  himself.  Viscount 
Terauchi,  told  me  the  same  thing :  "The 
reason  of  the  moral  failure  here  on 
such  a  large  scale  is  not  that  the  officials 
do  not  know,  for  they  are  well  versed  in 
political  ethics,  but  they  simply  don't  try 
to  put  in  practice  what  they  know.  In- 
stead of  that  they  have  for  ages  ground 
down  the  people  so  that  large  numbers 
of  them  were  always  on  the  verge  of 
starvation." 

I  have  yet  to  meet  the  missionary  who 
knows  of  any  Korean  literature  of  high 
ethical  value.  "There  is  practically  no 
literature  in  the  Korean  language,"  one 
told  me.  And  a  Korean  instructor  of 
Chinese  classics  in  a  mission  school 
seemed  surprised  at  my  inquiry,  but  after 
thinking  he  replied  they  had  only  annals, 
stories  and  poems.  No  writers  have  ex- 
posed the  political  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  Korean  officials  more  frankly 
than  the  missionaries,  whose  love  for 
Korea  is  devoted,  but  whose  love  for 
truth  has  compelled  them  to  make  it  pub- 
lic. Of  their  splendid  work  and  its  limi- 
tations I  shall  write  in  another  paper. 

At  last  Korea  is  annexed  to  a  Govern- 
ment and  people  with  a  moral  Hfe  of 
their  own  and  a  purpose  to  apply  it  in 
successful  reforms.  Of  course  there  are 
motives  at  work  other  than  the  purpose 
to  give  Korea  political  morality.  But  the 
Government  apparently  sees  that  unless 
a  moral  upbuilding  takes  place,  the 
whole  work  will  prove  a  failure.  And 
so  the  best  men  are  being  sent  here  to 
take  charge  of  the  work.  Viscount  Te- 
rauchi has  raised  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Korean  capital  by  bringing  his  family 
with  him,  and  by  absolutely  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  geisha,  of 
which  too  many  Japanese  officials  are 
altogether  too  fond.  The  second  in  au- 
thority, the  Administrative  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Yamagata,  is  like  his  superior. 
And  the  effect  of  this  is  an  example  of  a 
most  valuable  combination  of  personal 
and  public  morality,  of  clean  family  life 
with  rare  administrative  gifts — some- 
thing Korea  has  not  known  for  centuries. 
To  lose  sight  of  this  is  to  be  liable  to 
misjudge  Japan. 

Another  department  that  will  help  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  civic  righteousness 
is  the  work  of  the  courts  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  civil,  criminal  and  com- 
mercial codes.  Fifty  years  ago  Japan's 
courts  were  places  of  torture  and  of  no 
little  injustice,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  right- 
eousness, such  as  it  was,  saved  them 
from  perpetual  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Many  of  their 
judges  were  as 
impartial  and  up- 
right as  those  of 
the  West.  I  have 
spent  many  an 
hour  reading  the 
judicial  decisions 
of  the  famous 
Judge  Ooka,  of 
Shogunate  times. 
These  and  other 
judicial  decisions 
form  quite  a  body 
of  literature,  which 
was  a  help  in 
strengthening  civic 
righteousness,  and 
was  a  good  prepa- 
ration for  the 
adoption  of  West- 
e  r  n  codes.  But 
Korea  has  no  such 
1  i  t  e  r  a  ture.  Un- 
doubtedly there 
were  sincere  and 
worthy  judges 
here  and  there,  but 
their  secret  seems 
to  have  perished 
with  them.  So  that 
the  one  Korean 
department  that  all 
writers  agree  in 
characterizing  a  s 
very  bad  is  that  of 
the  courts. 

Judge  Watanabe, 
the  head  of  the 
Judicial  D  e  part- 
m  e  n  t  of  Korea, 
told  me  that  the 
majority     of     civil  watanabe 

cases   pertained   to  Chief  justice 

the    ownership    of 

lands.  For  Korea  has  never  had  any 
proper  system  of  surveying  and  register- 
ing real  estate.  It  is  along  this  line  that  . 
the  Japanese  have  been  most  severely 
criticised,  as  having  seized  lands  and  in 
conjunction    with    rascally    Koreans    se- 


cured fraudulent  papers  of  ownership. 
The  War  De])artment  also  has  been  ac- 
cused of  taking  ])()Ssession  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  rudely  driving  out  whole  villages 
without  any  remuneration.  So  I  asked 
the  Chief  of  Staff  alx)ut  it.  who  said  that 

in  war  times  such 
things  had  to  be 
done,  but  the  army 
had  as  soon  as 
possible  settled  for 
all  it  had  taken, 
with  the  exception 
of  one  small  place 
only.  One  of  my 
acquaintances  is  a 
civil  engineer  on 
the  Korean  rail- 
way, and  he  told 
me  all  the  ground 
of  the  road  was 
regularly  bought, 
and  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to 
disturb  villages  or 
graveyards,  the  lo- 
cal head  men  were 
always  con  suited 
and  even  m  ore 
than  fair  prices 
were  paid  rather 
than  incur  the  ill 
will  of  the  people. 
He  said  that  the 
Koreans  were 
amazed  that  the 
Government  didn't 
take  what  it  want- 
ed without  pay. 
such  being  their 
traditional  ideas  of 
government. 

In  seven  years 
all  the  peninsula 
will  have  been  sur- 
veyed, proper  ties 
registered  and  tax- 
es made  uniform. 
What  a  blessing 
this  will  be  to  the 
people,  and  what 
a  lesson  in  that  large  branch  of  practical 
ethics  that  has  hitherto  been  neglected  ! 

Then,  as  to  individual  instances  of  in- 
justice and  contempt,  the  strictest  in- 
structions have  gone  out  from  the  strict- 
est   disciplinarian    Japan    has,    Viscount 
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Terauchi,  that  Koreans  are  not  to  be  in- 
sulted, much  less  to  be  defrauded. 
Swaggering  soldiers  can  no  longer  brow- 
beat Koreans  or  disregard  the  property 


DR.    M.    ICHIHARA, 
Governor  of  the   Bank  of  Korea. 

of  foreigners.  One  comparatively  in- 
significant infringement  of  a  foreigner's 
grounds  by  two  soldiers  resulted  in  sev- 
eral ^  days'  confinement  for  them  and  a 
caution  to  their  immediate  officer.  From 
Fusan  to  Antoken,  the  entire  length  of 
the  peninsula,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  instance  of  abuse  of  Koreans  by 
Japanese.  On  the  contrary,  I  heard  of 
repeated  kindnesses  and  saw  everywhere 
the  normal  social  life  of  people  who  re- 
gard each  other  with  respect.  The  vast 
mass  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea  are  order- 
ly, law-abiding  subjects.  It  is  the  com- 
paratively few  adventurers  of  rough  and 
worthless  character  who  have  so  widely 
discredited  Japan. 

Social  morality  depends  to  a  marked 
degree  on  another  branch  of  government 
service,  a  just  financial  system.  A  de- 
based currency,  with  quantities  of  unre- 
liable paper  money,  affects  the  moral  life 
of   every    family   thruout    the   land.      It 


makes  possible  cunning  and  dishonesty 
on  a  large  scale  among  those  who  have 
the  innings,  and  on  a  small  scale  among 
the  poorer  classes.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
the  moral  damage  that  suspected  and  de- 
based money  does  to  an  entire  people. 
The  old  Emperor  himself  was  a  prime 
factor  in  weakening  the  moral  nature  of 
his  people.  Years  ago  his  Russian  finan- 
cial adviser  urged  him  to  give  up  his 
private  mint  and  paper  money,  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  were  vitally  af- 
fected by  his  system  of  finance,  and  that 
therefore  there  should  be  only  one  mint 
for  the  whole  nation.  This  supremely 
selfish  or  supremely  ignorant  ruler  re- 
plied :  ''You  go  ahead  and  build  a  mint 
for  the  people,  and  I'll  keep  mine  for 
myself." 

China  is  famous — or  infamous,  rather 
— for     her     unendurable     methods     in 
finance.   It  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 
most  urgent  demands  of  foreign  Powers 
that    China    should    establish    an    honest 
currency  and  put  a  stop  to  the  irrespon- 
sible paper  money  that  brings  sorrow  to 
the    common    people    and    frustrates    a 
healthy   world   commerce.     China  could 
greatly   advance   the   moral   life   of    her 
millions  by  a  righteous  system  of  national 
finance.   And  this  is  what  Japan  has  done 
for  Korea,  made  it  possible  for  her  people 
to  be  honest,  to  trust  each  other  because 
they  can  trust  the  Government's  money. 
To  give  ten  millions  of  people  a  basis  for 
rigliteous  dealings  with  one  another  and 
with  the  world  is  a  moral  achievement  of 
no   mean   order.     When   I   went  to  the 
Bank  of  Korea  and  met  my  old  friend. 
M.   Ichihara,  a  Ph.  D.   of  Yale,   at  the 
head  of  Korean  finances,  I  knew  at  once 
that    the    great    mercantile    houses    of 
vSeoul,    as    well    as    the    humble    burden 
bearers  of  the  streets  and  the  peasants 
beyond   the   mountains,   were   absolutely 
at  rest  in  their  thoughts  about  the  value 
of  their  nickels  and  their  ten-yen  bills. 
If  you  add  to  this  that  for  the  first  time 
an  honest  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures has  taken  the  place  of  the  untrust- 
worthy Korean  one,  it  will  be  plain  that 
Japan  has  given  Korea  a  basis  of  com- 
mercial honesty  that  cannot  fail  to  affect 
the  people  for  good. 

Education  also  gives  a  clue  to  the 
moral  benefit  cominof  to  the  people.  T 
visited  six  public  and  private  schools  in 
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Seoul  and  found  amon^  the  teachers  sev-  hausted  for  fuel  and  the  very  turf  uptorn 

eral   of    my    former   acquaintances    who  for    its    tiny    roots,    until    the    soil    was 

talked  with  perfect  freedom  about  theii  washed   off   from   the   mountain   rang-es, 

work.     The  one  thing  that  imprest   me  leaving  only   vast    stretches   of   desolate 

most  was  their  sympathetic  attitude  to-  slopes   all   over  this  once  beautiful  and 

ward  their  pupils.   The  schools  are  main-  fertile   peninsula — what   cared   the    Em- 

ly  of  recent  origin,  but  there  seemed  to  peror  and  his  lazy  court  and  his  squeez- 

be  no  gap  between  the  Korean  and  Jap-  ing  officials ! 

anese  teachers  and  their  students.      Of  But    a   new    life    is    coming   to    these 
course,  the  lang-uage  question  is  decided-  wronged  hills  and  a  new  hope  to  the  till- 
ly  prominent,  and   fortunately   for  both  ers  of  the  soil.    Some  5,000,000  trees  are 
sides  the  two  languages   are   so  similar  already  planted  in  and  around  Seoul,  so 
that  pupils  become  proficient  in  a  year.  said  two  of  the  Japanese  foresters,  my 
In    primary    schools    the    teaching    is  old    friends.      Millions    of    sprouts    are 
done  in  Korean,  but  in  the  upper  schools  being  given  freely  to  any  who  will  plant 
after  the  first  year  studies  are  carried  on  them  under  Japanese  direction, 
in  Japanese.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Scientific  agriculture  for  the  first  time 
students  recite  in  their  new  national  Ian-  is  being  given  the  people.     As  General 
guage  and  to  see  their  eagerness  to  ac-  Terauchi  said :  "One  of  my  first  duties 
quire  it.     I  heard  one  class  learning  to  will  be  to  see  that  the  peasants  are  so 
song  "Kimi  ga  yo !"  the  national  hymn  taught  agriculture  that  they  will  be  sure 
of  prayer  for  the  permanence  of  the  Im-  of  enough  to  eat  the  whole  year  around 
perial  line.    Thus  the  entire  literature  of  instead  of  starving  half  the  time."   Model 
Japan,    ancient    and    modern,    with    its  farms   are   opened   and   delicious    fruits, 
wealth   of   modern   translations,   will   be  such  as  Koreans  never  before  saw,  are 
open  for  the  first  time  to  Korean  youths,  beginning  to  appear  in  the  markets.     I 
It  is  a  rapid  entrance  to  world  know!-  visited   the    famous   ginseng   farms,   the 
edge.  best  in  the  world,  that  had  so  long  been 
One  of  the  first  sights  that  astonished  one  large  source  of  revenue  for  the  Em- 
ma all  the  way  to  the  Yalu  River  was  the  peror.    The  product  had  run  down  badly 
barren    hills    and    mountains.      Arriving  on  account  of  a  parasitic  disease  which 
late  in  the  evening  at  Seoul  I  saw  notli-  the  Koreans  ignorantly  said  was  the  pun- 
ing  of  its   surroundings,   until  the  next  ishment  of  heaven.     But  under  Japanese 
morning   revealed   the   pitiable    sight    of  management  the  disease  is  cured,  and  the 
those    steep    hills    towering    abruptly    a  delicate  plants  are  thriving,  bringing  $42 
thousand     feet.       Devoid    of    life    they  a  pound,   while  that   produced    in  "New 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  scalded  and  York   State,    I    am   told,    is   worth    only 
blistered    and   peeled,    and   had    died    in  $10. 

agony.  Yet  my  foreign  friends  ex-  Whatever  faults  and  abuses  Japan  is 
claimed  with  radiant  faces,  "Aren't  they  responsible  for,  the  blessings  she  is  giv- 
beautiful!"  ing  Korea,  of  safe  society,  of  justice,  of 
To  me  the  desolate  mountains  of  this  knowledge,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture, 
entire  peninsula  told  of  the  oppression  of  roads,  of  healthful  conditions,  are  the 
and  wrongs  done  to  the  people  by  selfish  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  the  people. 
Emperors  and  grasping  officialdom.  The  provided  they  will  take  them  peacefully, 
palace  grounds,  enclosed  in  a  wall  three  Already  the  fruits  are  widelv  apparent, 
miles  long,  had  beautiful  groves  and  en-  as  a  missionary  said :  *Thcy  dress  better, 
chanting  scenery  in  valleys  and  on  hills,  ^at  better,  and  do  better  than  ever  be- 
But  that  his  people  had  been  left  in  ig-  fore."  And  the  Government  that  can 
norance  of  forestry  until  the  trees  were  bring  about  these  changes  must  be  given 
gone,  until  the  very  roots  of  trees  had  the  credit  of  having  a  moral  purpose  on 
been   dug  up,   until   the   grass   was    ex-  a  large  scale. 

Seoul,  Korea. 


Three  English  Universities  I. — The 
University  of  London 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D. 

[This  article,  by  tlie  author  of  the  series  on  "Great  American  Universities,"  which  we 
published  last  year,  will  be  followed  in  The  Independent  on  February  2  by  an  article  on 
Manchester  University  and  on  Marcli  2  by  one  on   Oxford   University. — Editor.] 


HE  City  of  London 
has  a  population  of 
27,000,  and  it  is  de- 
creasing. But  the  city 
for  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  pro- 
vides higher  education 
has  a  population  of 
8,500,000,  and  it  is  increasing.  The 
University  of  London  has  a  legal 
radius  of  30  miles  from  its  cen- 
tral building.  Its  territory  is  there- 
fore about  2,800  square  miles,  but 
rapid  transit  brings  v^^ithin  its  reach  a 
larger  area  in  southeastern  England, 
where  there  are  no  rival  institutions,  so 
that  10,000,000  is  a  low  estimate  for  the 
present  tributary  population,  and  within 
a  generation  it  is  likely  to  be  15,000,000; 
a  population  which,  on  account  of  the  lit- 
erary, political,  industrial  and  financial 
importance  of  London,  requires  higher 
and  more  extensive  educational  facilities 
than  the  same  number  elsewhere.  This 
is  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  university, 
or,  rather,  the  opportunity  opened  to  it. 

The  University  of  London  has  awak- 
ened to  a  realization  of  both  its  duties  and 
its  opportunities.  Last  year,  in  visiting 
fourteen  of  the  larger  American  universi- 
ties, I  found  each  of  them  regarded  itself 
at  the  time  as  in  a  transition  state,  ''at  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
institution"  was  the  customary  phrase, 
tho  usually  there  was  no  disturbance  of 
the  academic  calm  perceptible  to  a  stran- 
ger. But  there  is  no  doubt  about 
London  University.  It  is  developing  so 
rapidly  that  merely  to  watch  it  makes  an 
American  head  swim.  I  am  writing  as 
fast  as  I  can  for  fear  that  what  I  have 
found  out  about  it  will  be  out  of  date 
before  I  can  get  it  down  on  paper.  It 
is  perhaps  easier  to  say  what  London 
University  will  be  than  what  it  is. 
Prophecy  is,  here,  safer  than  description. 
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The  transformation  process  is  what 
we  call  in  America  a  merger  proposition. 
It  is  familiar  to  us  in  financial  affairs, 
but  we  have  hardly  begun  to  apply  it  to 
educational.  Suppose  somebody  should 
propose  to  unite  into  one  great  "Univer- 
sity of  New  York,"  Columbia  University, 
Pratt  Institute  of  Technology  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Normal  College  for  Women,  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology  in  Hobo- 
ken,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science, 
New  York  University,  Cooper  Union, 
Adelphi  College  of  Brooklyn,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  Fordham  University,  Trades 
School  for  Girls,  Briarcliff  School  for 
Girls,  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, half  a  dozen  medical  and  law 
schools,  and  a  score  of  other  institutions 
for  teaching  and  investigation  in  and 
about  the  City  of  New  York.  Suppose 
these  institutions  were  asked  to  turn 
over  their  property  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  new  University  of  New 
York,  to  unite  their  faculties,  adopt  uni- 
form examinations  and  the  like.  Two 
queries  naturally  arise  from  such  a  sup- 
position :  first,  which  of  these  institutions 
would  be  the  most  indignant  at  this  pro- 
posal, and  second,  what  sort  of  names 
would  they  unite  in  calling  the  man  who 
made  it? 

The  problem  which  the  University  of 
London  is  now  trying  to  solve  is  similar 
to  this,  but  more  difficult,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  vested  interests  and 
vested  traditions  involved.  Fortunately, 
the  institutions  concerned  are  compara- 
tively small  and  young.  University  Col- 
lege, out  of  which  the  University  of 
London  grew,  is  not  much  more  than 
half    the    age    of    Columbia.      There    is 
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something  of  the  vigor,  hopefuhiess  and 
beUigerency  of  youth  manifest  in  the 
way  the  problem  is  being  attacked.  To 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  problem, 
to  have  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  its 
solution,  and  especially  to  have  so  many 
plans  for  it  presented,  are  encouraging 
signs.  The  matter  is  now  being  threshed 
out  before  a  Royal  Commission  of  in- 
vestigation. Several  hundred  pages  of 
recommendations  and  evidence  have  al- 
ready been  taken,  the  great,  tall  pages  of 
the  British  blue  books — w^ell  worth  read- 
ing by  American  educators.*  When  I 
recall  certain  legislative  investigations  of 
State  universities,  I  am  more  than  ever 
imprest  with  British  thoroness  and 
frankness. 

There  are  now  some  sixty  institutions 
connected  in  some  way  with  London 
University  and  many  others  that  ought 
to  come  in.  Some  of  these  have  been 
rivals  for  half  a  century,  struggling  with 
each  other  for  prestige,  students,  dona- 

*Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  London.  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Lon- 
don:  Wyman  &   Sons.     2S.    3d. 


tions  and  grants.  They  have  grown  up 
in  the  haphazard  and  unpremeditated 
way  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  nucleus  around  which  the  London 
University  has  crystallized  is  University 
College.  This  was  founded  in  1825  by 
private  subscription,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  poet  Campbell.  It  was  intended 
to  provide  a  liberal  and  non-sectarian 
education  for  the  people  of  London  who 
were  excluded  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge or  unable  to  go  there.  But  these 
ancient  universities,  instead  of  welcom- 
ing the  new  institution  as  an  ally  in  their 
common  fight  against  the  ignorance  of 
the  world,  opposed  its  progress  at  every 
step  with  all  the  power  of  their  political 
and  social  influence.  The  Established 
Church,  not  content  with  calling  the  Dis- 
senters ignorant  and  uncultured,  was  de- 
termined that  they  should  remain  so.  It 
w^as  not  until  1871  that  Parliament 
forced  open  the  doors  of  the  old  uni- 
versities to  those  who  were  unconvinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  attitude  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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during  this  period  and  indeed  later  was 
incongruous  enough  to  have  struck  even 
a  British  sense  of  humor.  They  asserted 
their  monopoly  of  education  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  national  univer- 
sities, but  whenever  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting Non-Conformists  arose  they 
claimed  to  be  the  seminaries  of  the 
Church.  On  account  of  their  opposition 
it  was  ten  years  before  London  Univer- 
sity was  allowed  to  grant  degrees  and 
twenty-eight  years  before  its  graduates 
in  medicine  were  admitted  to  practice  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  London  University,  how- 
ever, prospered  in  spite  of  its  enemies 
and  opened  up  new  fields  in  education. 
In  1878  all  degrees,  honors  and  prizes 
were  made  accessible  to  women  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  The  sciences  were  here 
for  the  first  time  put  on  an  equality  with 
older  studies.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do 
not  yet  grant  degrees  to  women  and  they 
still  maintain  the  monopoly  of  the  classics. 
University  College  is  situated  on 
Gower  street,  not  far  from  the  British 


Alubcuni,  the  moht  familiar  quarter  of 
London  to  the  American  tourist.  It  is 
distinguished  from  most  London  build- 
ings by  an  open  square  fronting  on  the 
street.  The  main  building  reminds  one 
of  an  American  State  House  or  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon :  whichever  one  is  more 
familiar  with.  Underneath  the  dome  are 
the  Flaxman  sculptures  ,and  in  an  ad- 
joining lobby  the  Flaxman  drawings  are 
on  exhibition.  On  the  right  is  the  new 
Physiological  Laboratory,  a  large  and 
handsome  structure,  admirably  designed 
for  modern  methods  of  instruction  and 
research. 

The  classrooms  of  University  College 
are  in  general  much  better  lighted  and 
furnished  than  those  of  Oxford.  But 
the  site  is  too  small  and  the  buildings 
quite  inadequate  to  the  expanding  needs 
of  the  institution. 

I  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the 
private  laboratory  of  Sir  Wilham  Ram- 
say, whence  has  come  the  series  of  start- 
ling discoveries  which  have  added  a  col- 
umn of  unpredicted  and  unprecedented 
elements  to  the  periodic  table.  I  antici- 
pated some  difficulty  in  this,  for  I  knew 
how  jealously  some  professors  in  my 
own  country  guarded  from  profane  eyes 
the  secrecy  of  their  sanctums,  and  how 
hard  it  was  for  them  to  find  a  spare  mo- 
ment to  bestow  upon  a  stranger.  But 
Professor  Ramsay  was  different.  No 
formalities  were  necessary.  In  fact,  he 
has  no  private  laboratory.  I  found  him  in 
a  little  basement  room  cluttered  up  with 
apparatus,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished rubbing  the  rod  for  charging  his 
electroscope  to  test  the  radio-activity  of 
a  filter  paper  faintly  soiled  with  precipi- 
tate, he  was  ready  to  talk  with  me  as 
cordially  and  unhurriedly  as  tho  he  had 
nothing  more  important  to  do. 

If  an  American  university  president  in 
search  of  an  instructor  should  approach 
one  of  our  nascent  Ph.  D.'s — one,  say, 
whose  sole  contribution  to  science  con- 
sisted in  the  record  of  two  failures  to 
devise  a  new  method  of  separating 
arsenic  from  antimony  —  and  should 
offer  him  accommodations  such  as  these, 
the  position  would  be  rejected  with 
scorn. 

'T  must  have,"  the  youth  would  say, 
"a  private  laboratory  sufficiently  large 
so  my  apparatus  may  be  set  up  perma- 
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nently,  and  I  cannot  be  bothered  with 
cubs  running  in  all  the  time  and  inter- 
rupting my  researches."  He  probably 
would  get  the  facilities  he  demanded, 
and  he  probably  would  not  be  heard  (1 
afterward. 

If  American  scientists  improved  their 
opportunities  as  well  as  American  mil- 
lionaires, this  country  would  rank  higher 
in  the  scientific  world.  As  it  is,  our  uni- 
versity buildings  are  more  imposing  than 
their  occupants.  When  i  saw  these  in- 
convenient and  overcrowded  rooms,  the 
big  spectroscope  hung  overhead  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  liquid  air  ma- 
chine in  an  abandoned  lavatory,  1  was 
tempted  to  brag  a  bit  about  some  of  our 
magnificent  new  laboratories.  But  I  did 
not.  I  thought  of  the  sort  of  work  which 
has  come  out  of  this  basement :  the  dis- 
covery of  argon,  for  which  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  received  the 
Nobel  Prize ;  the  extraction  of  helium 
from  minerals,  the  new%  strange  and 
secret  gases  that  followed  in  their  train, 
and,  more  recently,  the  announcement  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  concerning 
which  chemists  are  still  skeptical,  altho 
they  are  shy  about  expressing  their  in- 
credulity, for  incredulity  in  regard  to 
Professor  Ramsay's  former  announce- 
ments has  proved  unjustified. 

In  the  past  eight  years  the  chemical 
department  of  University  College  has 
produced  216  papers  of  original  investi- 
gation. The  average  number  of  research 
students  in  this  department  is  thirty- 
three.  If  an  American  institution  had  a 
department  with  half  the  needs  and  a 
quarter  the  merit  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  University  College,  millionaires 
vvould  be  competing  for  a  chance  to  en 
dow  it.  But  University  College  actually 
has  to  advertise  for  benefactors,  at  the 
rate  of  two  columns  a  day  in  the  Times, 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $370,000  for  a  chem- 
istry building.  And  it  has  not  been  raised 
yet.  English  millionaires  will  have  to 
hurry  or  Mr.  Carnegie  will  get  ahead  of 
them,  as  he  did  by  building  the  chemical 
laboratory  in  Manchester  University. 

I  found  the  chemists  of  University 
College  ready  to  admit  the  desirability  of 
more  room,  but  when  T  mentioned  the 
enforced  mingling  of  students  of  various 
grades  and  aims  as  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  present  quarters,  they 


refused  to  admit  it.  It  was  a  positive 
advantage  and  a  mutual  benefit,  they 
claimed,  to  have  research  students  work- 
ing in  the  same  laboratory  with  those 
taking  the  routine  courses.  Nor  could 
they  see  any  impropriety  in  allowing  ele- 
mentary students  to"  run  to  Sir  William 
Ramsay  or  Prof.  Norman  Collie  with 
their  petty  worries  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  I  hardly  dare  mention  this  now 
that  the  efficiency  expert  of  the  Carnegie 
h'oundation  has  so  strongly  condemned 
the  mixing  of  undergraduate  work,  and 
Princeton  University  is  spending  million:^ 
to  secure  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
graduate  department. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  does  not  regard 
it  as  beneath  his  dignity  or  as  a  waste  of 
time  to  teach  large  elementary  classes  in 
chemistry,  and  the  Provost  of  University 
College,  T.  Gregory  Foster,  still  guides 
students  thru  the  mysteries  of  Beowulf 
in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  executive 
duties.  Another  strange  thing  is  that 
there  is   no   gidf   fixed   between    faculty 
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and  student.s,  as  in  many  American  uni- 
versities. When  lunch  time  comes  they 
resort  to  a  common  restaurant  in  one  of 
the  college  rooms,  taking  any  seats  that 
come  handy,  and  ordering  from  the  same 
bill  of  fare,  the  Provost  perhaps,  or  pro- 
fessors, at  the  same  table  with  engineer- 


ing, classical  and  medical  students,  or 
self-supporting  men  and  women  who  get 
away  from  their  work  a  few  hours  a 
week  for  university  studies.  This  is  dis- 
concertingly democratic  to  one  familiar 
with  the  caste  system  in  some  of  our 
universities,   where   Greek   will   not   eat 
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with  barbarian,  nor  Junior  with  Sopho- 
more, where  the  faculty  holds  aloof,  and 
girls  are  not  allowed  at  all. 

In  its  atmosphere  University  College 
is,  in  fact,  like  our  Western  State  uni- 
versities, the  State  universities  as  they 
used  to  be.  All  departments  except 
engineering  and  anatomy  are  co-educa- 
tional, and  young  men  and  women  asso- 
ciate in  class,  laboratory,  library  and 
society,  in  the  same  normal  and  uncon- 
scious way  as  in  our  Western  univer- 
sities. There  is  a  Union  for  men  and 
another  for  women,  each  with  its  club- 
rooms,  in  the  college  buildings,  and 
there  are  separate  athletic  and  religious 
societies,  but  the  literary  and  depart- 
mental societies  are  mostly  open  to  all 
students.  Student  activities  and  social 
life  do  not,  however,  engross  so  much 
time  as  in  America. 

Before  leaving  University    College    I 
must  mention  one  other  department  of 
research,  because  we  have  nothing  like  it 
in    American    universities ;    that    is,    the 
Laboratory  of  National  Eugenics,  found- 
ed by  Sir  Francis  Galton  and  managed 
by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson.     In  this  labora- 
tory a  group  of  young  men  and  women 
are   working   at  the  problem  of   human 
heredity    and    the    causes    of    racial    im- 
provement and  deterioration,  using,  per- 
haps too  exclusively,  the  statistical  meth- 
od.    No  question  is  more  important  than 
this  of  whether  human  evolution  is  work- 
ing forward  or  backward,  for  it  makes 
little   difference   what    form    of   govern- 
mental, industrial,  educational  and  social 
system  we  bequeath  to  posterity  if  pos- 
terity  is   degenerate.      And   there   is   no 
better  time  to  take  up  the  question  than 
now,  when  means  have  been  discovered 
for  its  investigation  in  a  scientific  way. 
Perhaps   the    reason   why    no    American 
university  has  taken  it  up  is  not  because 
of  lack  of  enterprise,  but  because  of  a 
feeling  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  "im- 
proper."   Curiously  enough,  some  people 
resent  any  discussion  of  human  heredity 
because  they  regard  it  as  an  attack  upon 
the  marriage  system,  unwarrantably  as- 
suming   that    no    improvement    of    the 
human  race  is  ])ossible  without  the  over- 
throw of  that  system. 

University  College  being  founded  by 
Liberals  and  Nonconformists,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  balance  it  at  once 


by  an  institution  of  opposite  tendencies, 
lest  London  should  be  led  astray,  morally 
and  politically.  King's  College  was 
founded  in  1829,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science  and 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity 
as  the  same  are  inculcated  by  the  United 
Chtirch  of  England  and  Ireland."  The 
two  institutions  were  called  respectively 
the  "Whig  College"  and  the  "Tory  Col- 
lege," and  because  of  their  rivalry  the 
University  of  London  was  not  identified 
with  either,  but  became  an  examining 
body,  granting  degrees  to  the  students 
educated  in  these  colleges  or  elsewhere. 

King's  College  is  now  larger  than  Uni- 
versity College  and  even  more  cramped 
for    room.      It    occupies    one    wing    of 
Somerset   House,   the   Government   rev- 
enue   building.      Its    entrance,    on    the 
Strand,   is   hard   to  find,  being  a  single 
archway,    quite   obscured    by    shops    de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  hats,  photographs, 
railroad  tickets  and  aerated  bread.     In- 
side there  is  a  narrow  court,  leading  to 
the   Thames    Embankment,    and    on   the 
left   the   college   rooms;   a   labyrinth   of 
narrow    passages,    stairways,    basements 
and    sub-basements,    attics    and    super- 
attics,    metallurgy,    pharmacy,    psychol- 
ogy, theology,  linguistics  and  engineer- 
ing,   all    jumbled    up    together.      There 
is    a    beautiful    little    chapel;    otherwise 
everything    is    plain    and    strictly    utili- 
tarian.    There  is  nothing  of  the  marble 
magnificence    of    the    medical    buildings 
of    Harvard,    the    mechanical    engineer- 
ing   building    of    Pennsylvania,    or    the 
mining  building  of   California,  any  one 
of   which   could   come  near   housing  the 
whole  of  King's  College.     But  in  Eng- 
land one  must  learn  not  to  judge  things 
by  their  looks.    Probably  the  Englishman 
visiting  our  universities  would  need  the 
same  warning,  tho  in  a  different  sense. 
King's   College   finds   room   not  only  to 
carry  on  the  usual  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional courses,  but  to  give  a  large  amount 
of  evening  work  and  to  do  research  in 
pure  and  ajJi^lied  science.     The  names  of 
the  Wheatstone  I^hysical  Laboratory  and 
tlie  Siemens  Electrical   Engineering  La- 
boratory are  evidence  of  that.     The  cur- 
riculum  is   astonishingly   varied.      What 
American    university    offers    courses    in 
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Assyrian.  C'liiiR'sc,  Kussian,  'J'lirkisli, 
Zulu  and  llausa? 

The  women  of  King's  College  are  in  a 
separate  institution,  at  a  distance,  some- 
thing like  Radcliffe  and  Barnard.  Here 
work  in  Home  Science  and  Economics 
is  given  in  addition  to  the  course  in  arts 
and  science. 

The  central  offices  of  the  University 
of  London  are  at  South  Kensington,  be- 
tween the  Museum  and  Albert  Hall.  No 
American  university  can  boast  of  so 
imposing  a  building.  It  is  spacious  and 
stately,  original  in  architectural  design 
without  being  eccentric.  It  is,  however, 
not  very  well  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
being,  in  fact,  erected  for  a  very  differ- 
ent purpose :  for  the  Imperial  Institute. 
This  was  to  be  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  center  of  its  commercial  interests,  a 
sort  of  perpetual  Colonial  and  Indies 
Exposition.  But  the  plan  did  not  suc- 
ceed and  rnost  of  the  building  is  now 
used  for  the  administrative  offices 
and  examination  rooms  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Here  is  housed  the 
Library  of  Economic  Literature,  of 
40,000  volumes,  presented  tO'  the  uni- 
versity by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
practically    complete    on    the    history    of 


iuiglish  economic  thouglit  and  very  full 
on  hrench  and  American.  In  the  same 
building  is  the  Physiological  Labora- 
tory, under  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller,  devoted 
to  research  in  toxicology,  pharmacology 
and  physiological  chemistry.  There  are 
now  thirty-seven  investigators  working 
in  this  laboratory,  some  of  whom  have 
come  from  other  British  or  foreign  uni- 
versities, to  do  research  work  here,  but 
they  are  all  under  obligations  to  give,  if 
called  upon,  eight  lectures  on  their  spe- 
cialties in  some  of  the  schools  of  the 
universities.  A  Psychological  Labora- 
tory, the  first  of  the  kind  in  London,  has 
recently  been  established  here,  under 
Miss  Beatrice  Edgell. 

To  enumerate  all  of  the  teaching  and 
research  departments  of  the  University 
of  London  would  require  more  space 
than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  A  list  of  the 
schools  of  the  university  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  table,  with  their 
attendance,  but  besides  these  thirty  insti- 
tutions, with  their  ten  thousand  students, 
there  are  thirty-one  other  institutions, 
with  22,759  students,  more  or  less  close- 
ly affiliated  with  the  university;  that  is, 
they  have  certain  teachers,  239  in  all, 
who  have  been  "recognized''  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  students  attending  approved 
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courses  of  these  teachers  may  be  admit- 
ted to  present  themselves  for  university 
degrees  as  Internal  students. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  work  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  London  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  glance  at  the  following  list 
of  the  successful  candidates  for  degrees 
in  one  year : 

Degrees    Conferred    1!v    the    University    of 
London,  1908 

Internal        External 
Students.      Students.     Total. 

B.  A 80  174  254 

B.  Sc 1 07  149  256 

B.  Med.  &  Stirj^ iit  26  137 

B.  Sc.  (Engineering)...  56  29  85 

B.   Sc    ( iLconomics) 3  5  8 

B.  Laws   I  14  15 

B.   Divinity    4  15  ig 

,  M.  A II  15  26 

I)    lit 3  3 

!)•    Sc 9  4  13 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  degrees 
and  diplomas  given  in  music,  agricul- 
ture, pedagogy,  etc.  In  the  year  1909- 
10  the  University  of  London  examined 
12,820  candidates  for  matriculation  and 
degrees,  of  whom  6,837  passed,  and 
1,104  degrees  and  diplomas  were  con- 
ferred.* The  number  of  internal  stu- 
dents  was   4,205.      Altogether   the   uni- 

*Rei)ort  of  tlie  Principal,  Dr.  H.  A.  Miers,  Presen- 
tation  Day,   November   28,    1910. 


versity,  in  the  seventy-one  years  of  its 
existence,  has  examined  227,996  stu- 
dents, of  whom  119,890  were  successful. 
Among  the  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  the 
women  outnumber  the  men  by  about 
50  per  cent.  In  science  and  medicine  the 
women  constitute  about  one-third ;  in 
economics,  about  one-tenth,  while  in 
engineering,  law  and  divinity  there  are 
almost  none.  The  proportion  failing  on 
examination  is  smaller  among  the 
women  than  among  the  men,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  American  universities.  Most 
of  the  schools  of  London  University  are 
co-educational,  except  the  theological 
and  medical.  There  are  three  separate 
colleges  of  arts  and  science  and  one  of 
.  medicine  for  women. 

Until  recently  the  University  of  Lon- 
don proper  was  not  a  teaching,  but 
merely  an  examining  university.  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College  were 
theoretically  no  more  to  it  than  the  many 
other  schools  which  gave  approved 
courses  to  Internal  students.  But  five 
years  ago  University  College  decided  on 
a  bold  move.  It  turned  over  all  its  prop- 
erty, valued  at  $2,500,000.  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  became  incorporated 
with  it.  Two  years  ago  King's  College 
followed  its  example. 

The    University    of    London    is    now 
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anxious  to  incorporate  the  other  schools 
of  the  University,  especially  the  Imperial 
College,  which  is  suspected  of  being  am- 
bitious to  become  an  independent  and 
rival  university,  or  even  of  aspiring  to  a 
higher  rank,  that  of  the  University  of 
the  British  Empire,  relegating  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  to  the  position  of  a 
local,  and  municipal  institution.  The 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  located  in  South.  Kensington, 
near  the  central  building  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  it  is  composed  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  College, 
all  devoted  to  science,  pure  and  applied, 
chiefly  engineering.  The  research  la- 
boratory is  named  after  Huxley,  who 
was  the  first  dean  of  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence, and  for  forty  years  connected  with 
it.  The  reluctance  of  this  and  other 
technological  schools  to  incorporation 
with  the  older  colleges  is  psychologically 
similar  to'  the  aversion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  to  union 
with    Harvard ;    primarily    a    desire    to 
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work  out  their  own  methods  of  practical 
education  unhampered  by  academic  tra- 
ditions. 

To  be  sure,  an  educational  institution 
rarely  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  youth  in 
the  matter  of  originality.  The  attraction 
of  atavism  is  too  much  for  it.  If  an 
institution  should  be  founded  in  Amer- 
ica today  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
children  of  the  Submerged  Tenth  how 
to  cobble  shoes  and  lay  bricks,  the 
chances  are  that  in  another  generation  it 
would  be  granting  doctorates  for  studies 
of  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  its  stu- 
dents would  be  notorious  for  the  luxury 
of  their  clubhouses.  In  England  the 
same  tendency  shows  itself.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  America  a  more  sur- 
prising metamorphosis  than  that  of  East 
London  College,  which  started  in  a  Uto- 
pian romance,  Besant's  ''All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men."  If  the  People's 
Palace  had  been  kept  between  book  cov- 
ers it  would  have  remained  forever  an 
inspiring  ideal,  an  iridescent  dream. 
But  somebody  was  ill  advised  enough  to 
put  it  into  stone  and  mortar,  and  it 
perished.  The  ''people"  did  not  flock 
to  it  with  joy  and  pride.  They  had 
no  use  for  it  as  a  recreative  and 
artistic  center.  But  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  its  courses  in  bookkeep- 
ing and  shorthand,  chipping  ofif  the 
toes  of  the  statuary  as  they  went  into 
the  classrooms.  So  the  institution 
developed  into  a  trades  school,  and 
became  more  conventional,  and  added 
advanced  work,  and  dropped  ofif  the 
lower,  till  now  it  is  a  regular  school 
of  the  university,  an  East  London 
copy  of  University  College ;  and  the 
People's  Palace  is  abandoned. 

Many  of  the  other  polytechnics 
founded  from  philanthropic  and 
charitable  motives  show  the  same 
aspirations.  The  question  is  what  to 
do  with  them.  If  they  are  let  in  too 
soon  they  lower  the  standard  of  the 
university.  If  they  are  kept  out  too 
long  they  become  its  rivals.  Witness 
Germany.  In  or  out  they  are  a  men- 
ace to  the  established  order.  No 
way  has  been  discovered  to  make 
them  "keep  their  place."  The  only 
thing  to  do  seems  to  be  to  let  them 
rise  and  start  new  ones.  There  is 
always  room  at  the  bottom  in  educa- 
tion. 
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The  medical  schools  of  London 
are  in  a  transition  stage,  out  of  which 
our  medical  schools  have  mostly  ris- 
en. They  are  small  and  connected 
with  particular  hospitals.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  instructional  staff  do  not 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  hut  are  usually  prac- 
tising physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
keep  up  a  connection  with  the  school 
because  of  the  prestige  and  patron- 
age which  it  brings  The  medical 
schools  have  from  the  start  been  the 
most  discontented  members  of  the 
whole  "Happy  Eamily"  of  London 
University,  and  they  are  the  farthest 
now  from  any  desire  to  form  a  closer 
union. 

The  theological  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  get  along  very  peaceably, 
perhaps  because  they  have  agreed  to 
disagree  on  certain  points.  They  have 
found  it  is  easy  to  agree  on  many 
others,  even  on  examinations.  King's 
College  is  Church  of  England ; 
Hackney  College  is  Congregational ; 
Regent's  Park  College  is  Baptist ; 
Vv^esleyan  College  is  Methodist ;  Jews' 
College  is  Hebrew. 

One  other  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity I  must  mention.  I  should 
like  to  devote  a  whole  article  to  it. 
That  is  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  It  is  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Strand  from 
King's  College.  Americans  will  find  it 
easily  when  I  say  it  is  close  to  the 
building  that  is  not  the  original  of  Dick- 
ens's "Old  Curiosity  Shop."  The  aim  of 
the  school  is  to  give  commercial  and 
political  training  of  university  grade. 
There  are  special  courses  for  railroad 
employees,  army  officers,  librarians,  etc., 
and  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
evening.  We  have  no  institution  just 
like  it  in  the  United  States,  altho  we 
need  a  gross  of  them  right  now.  It 
neglects  neither  research  work  on  the 
one  hand  nor  occupational  training  on 
the  other,  and  it  gives  a  great  variety 
of  courses.  We  should  have  difficulty  in 
matching  them  all,  even  nominally,  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  especially 
the  work  in  geography,  which  is  highly 
developed  in  the  London  school.  Our 
nearest  analogs  are  probably  the  depart- 
ments of   history,    social    sciences    and 
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commerce  in  Harvard,  Columbia,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin,  but  of  these 
only  one,  Wisconsin,  is  like  the  London 
School  in  admitting  women,  and  only 
one,  Pennsylvania,  resembles  it  in  the 
extent  of  its  evening  courses. 

The  school  has  only  been  running 
about  ten  years,  but  it  has  a  building  of 
its  own  and  needs  another.  It  has  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  differing 
from  most  British  libraries  in  that  it  is 
properly  classified  and  cataloged.  On 
municipal  affairs  it  is  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est in  the  world.  The  governing  body 
and  faculty  are  drawn  from  both  the 
academic  and  the  business  worlds,  and 
represent  all  diversities  of  political  and 
economic  opinion.  Yet  they  work  to- 
gether in  more  freedom  and  harmony 
than  would  be  possible  in  most  of  our 
universities.  Recently,  however,  this 
harmony  was  disturbed  by  the  three 
General  Managers  of  leading  English 
railways,  who  simultaneously  resigned 
their   positions  on    the   Board  of   Gov- 
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ernors  out  of  resentment  at  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  Chairman  df  the  Governors,  for 
criticising  in  a  pubHc  speech  the  rail- 
roads for  not  paying  higher  wages  and 
the  courts  for  their  decision  against  the 
trades  unions  in  the  Osborne  case.  For- 
tunately this  action  is  not  likely  to  check 
the  freedom  of  speech  which  has  hith- 
erto characterized  the  school.  It  was 
largely  thru  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Webb 
and  other  Fabian  socialists  that  the 
School  of  Economics  was  started,  and 
there  is  no  complaint  that  they  have  been 
unduly  partisan  in  their  instruction  or 
management. 

The  University  of  London,  tho  the 
largest  of  British  universities,  is  not  what 
we  would  call  a  large  university.  In  the 
number  of  regular  students  or  of  de- 
grees granted  to  them  it  would  rank 
about  fifteenth  in  the  list  of  American 
universities.  But  the  University  of  Lon- 
don differs  from  our  institutions  most 
decidedly  in  that  it  extends  its  privileges 
to  the  still  larger  class  of  External  Stu- 
dents who  are  only  in  part  instructed 
in  its  schools.  The  University  grants 
degrees  to  many  whom  it  does  not  in- 
.  struct  and  instructs  many  to  whom  it 
does   not   grant    degrees.      The    former 


class  is  absent  from  American  universi- 
ties and  the  latter  class  is  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. An  American  university  some- 
how regards  it  as  disgraceful  to  have  to 
report  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
students  as  "Special,"  "Irregular"  or 
"Not  Candidates  for  Degrees,"  partly 
because  inferior  colleges  have  used  this 
method  of  padding  their  rolls,  partly  be- 
cause the  feeling  still  prevails  that  the 
only  way  to  get  an  education  is  to  stay 
in  one  place  for  four  years  and  go  to 
classes  every  day.  No  one  of  our  city 
universities,  such  as  those  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  is  do- 
ing as  much  for  the  people  of  its  com- 
munity as  does  London  University  in  its 
affiliated  schools.  Our  colleges  mostly 
ignore  all  those  outside  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  young  men  who  have  enlisted 
"for  four  years  or  until  the  war  is  over," 
as  we  used  to  draft  them  into  the  army. 
Most  of  our  universities  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
evening  classes,  technical  work  or  com- 
mercial courses.  This  opinion  is  also 
represented  in  some  of  the  faculties  of 
the  University  of  London,  as  is  shown 
in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission now  sitting.     On  the  other  hand 
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Mr.  Sidney  W  ebb  comes  to  tlie  defense 
of  the  "irregulars"  in  his  usual  energetic 
style : 

"Among  the  evening  students  there  is  nitich 
of  the  best,  the  most  advanced  and  the  highest 
university  work,  compared  with  which  the 
daily  round  of  the  common  passman  is  intel- 
lectually contemptible. 

'  It  is  really  ludicrous  to  imagine  that  a 
youth  of  19  or  20,  fresh  from  scliool,  with 
no  real  knowledge  of  the  economic  or  social 
facts  of  life,  proves  a  better  student  of  eco- 
nomics or  pedagogy  than  a  man  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  very  work  merely  because  the 
former  is  free  to  go  to  lectures  all  day.  In 
all  these  cases  the  professional  day  work  of 
the  evening  student  may  not  be  unfairly  com- 
pared with  the  laboratory  practice  in  which  the 
student  of  physical  science  spends  such  in- 
terminable hours.  The  practical  daily  work 
of  such  students  in  economic  and  political  ad- 
ministration or  in  pedagogy  is,  however,  in 
some  respects  actually  superior  to  any  labora- 
tory practice  in  that  what  is  handled  is  real 
life  and  not  artificially  selected  material. 

"It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  lecture  on 
banking  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
to  an  audience  of  ban.k  clerks  and  managers 
from  lecturing  on  banking  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge to  an  audience  of  unfledged  under- 
graduates." 

Because  of  this  conflict  of  ideals  and 
diversity  of  methods  London  University 
is  an  interesting  institution  to  study.  The 
questioiis  of  centralization  and  decentral- 
ization, of  autocratic  versus  democratic 
administration,  of  technical  and  research 
work,  of  residential  or  non-residential 
life,  of  day  or  evening  study,  of  Exter- 
nal or  Internal  students,  of  classical  and 
scientific  training,  of  examinations  as  a 
test  of   knowledge  and   cramming  as   a 


mode  of  education,  are  just  now  being 
fought  out,  not  between  independent  in- 
stitutions, as  with  us,  but  between  differ- 
ent institutions  that  are  nominally  at 
least  members  of  the  same  university. 

The  University  of  London  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  examination  fees  for  its 
existence,  and  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminations consume  half  of  this  income. 
Until  its  reorganization  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission ten  years  ago  examining  was  al- 
most its  only  function.  The  students 
got  their  knowledge  where  and  how 
they  would.  The  University  was  in  the 
position  of  a  public  ganger  who  meas- 
ures and  marks  but  does  not  fill  the 
pints  and  quarts  that  are  brought  to 
him. 

Under  this  system  cramming  became 
a  fine  art  and  successful  coaches  were 
as  renowned  as  at  Harvard.  It  not  in- 
frequently happened  that  candidates 
who  had  been  prepared  entirely  by  cram- 
mers, perhaps  even  by  correspondence, 
carried  ofif  the  honors  from  those  who 
had  taken  the  regular  college  course. 
This  is  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions :  either  that  classroom  work  is  not 
efificient  or  that  examinations  are  not  re- 
liable tests.  The  scientific  nien  on  the 
faculties  generally  are  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  examinations.  .  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
as  an  External  Examiner  for  five  years, 
states  that  the  passing  or  failure  of  half 
the  candidates  is  a  matter  of  chance. 

The  scientific  men   are  also  skeptical 
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of  the  value  of  the  lecture  as  a  means  of 
imparting  information.  The  Principal 
of  the  University  of  London,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Miers,  who  is  a  mineralogist,  holds  that 
the  system  is  a  survival  of  the  days  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing  and  that 
lectures,  except  those  of  very  learned  or 
original  men,  are  of  no  value  in  the 
modern  university.* 

*Pr.  Miers,  in  an  oration  on  "The  Revival  of 
Learning,"  delivered  to  the  students  last  year,  gives 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  the  lecture 
systcMii  which  I  quote  hecause  it  also  serves  as  a 
simple,  reliable  and  inexpensive  test  ot  the  posses- 
sion of  an  English  accent,  quite  as  good  as  -the  or- 
phan-often pun  which  puzzled  America  in  the  "Pi- 
rates of  Penzance."  Read  the  paragraph  aloud.  If 
the  listener  laughs  within  thirty  seconds  you  have 
acquired  a  pronunciation  that  will  pass  muster  as 
British  anywhere  in  this  country.  If  there  is  no 
such  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  listeners  you  will 
have  to  ^o  back  to  England  next  summer  for  another 
covirse    in    phonetics. 

"It  is  very  difficult  for.  a  teacher  to  put  himself 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  even  one  pupil;  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  understand  those  of  a  whole 
class.  He  cannot  even  realize  how  what  seems  to 
him  a  simple  and  straightforward  expression  may  be 
misunderstood  in  an  almost  incredible  manner.  This 
was  brought  home  to  me  once  very  vividly  when  1 
had  been  describing  to  my  students  how  the  form  of 
a  crvstal  may  be  altered  by  dissolving  various  ma- 
terials   in    the    solution    from,    which    it    grows:    and    I 


But  the  lecture  and  examination  have 
been  for  so  long  the  mainstay  of  the 
English  educational  system  that  such 
protests  can  have  little  efifect.  The 
University  of  London  has  imperial  as 
well  as  local  functions  to  fulfil ;  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  proposed  to  have  it  endorse 
the  diplomas  of  the  new  Hong  Kong 
University.  As  it  is  the  only  degree- 
giving  body  in  the  metropolitan  area  it 
cannot  become  merely  co-extensive  with 
its  teaching  colleges.  It  must  also  grad- 
uate those  who  have  studied  elsewhere, 
the  External  students.  But  the  External 
and  Internal  divisions  of  the  University 
are  so  divergent  in  their  ideals  and  inter- 
est that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  to- 
gether and  working  in  harmony.  The 
present  law  permits  se])arate  examina- 
tions for  External  and  Internal  students, 
but  provides  that  the  degrees  ''shall  rep- 
resent as  far  as  possible  the  same  stand- 
ard of  knowledge  and  attainment."  Even 
this  ostensible  equality  seems  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  the  Academic  Council 
recommends  to  the  Royal  Commission 
"that  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  tests  no  longer  be  enforced."  In 
England,  as  m  the  United  States,  discus- 
sion in  university  circles  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  letters  that  are  meaningless. 

Another  cause  of  friction  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  the  variation  in  the 
tuition  fees.  For  a  year's  work  in  en- 
gineering one  of  the  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity charges  $50  and  another  $250.  A 
course  which  will  cost  $25  a  term  at  one 
can  be  obtained  from  another  for  $2.50. 
The  equivalence  is  merely  nominal,  for 
the  various  institutions  differ  even  more 
widely  in  their  equipment,  standards  and 
staff  than  they  do  in  their  charges,  and 
these  two  variables  bear  no  functional 
relation  to  one  another.  The  subways 
have  brought  distant  institutions  into 
competition  and  the  well  to  do  public 
goes  shopping  for  its  education  in  the 
cheaper  markets  of  East  London. 

gave  as  an  example  common  salt.  There  is  a  sub- 
stance called  urea  which  has  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
it.  and  I  stated  that  salt  grows  in  one  shape  out  of 
a  pure  solution,  but,  if  you  first  put  urea  into  the 
solution,  it  grows  in  a  different  shape.  The  next 
day  a  not  too  intelligent  pupil  came  to  me  with  a 
nuzzled  expression,  and  said:  'About  the  salt  solution, 
I  have  been  thinking:  why  will  not  your  finger  do 
a<-,  wll?'  If  he  had  rossessed  a  snark  of  humour  I 
should  have  suspected  him;  but  the  question  was  quite 
innocent." 
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Some  assistance  to  able  and  njedy 
students  is  provided  in  tlie  way  of  schol- 
arships and  prizes  b\  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  national  treasury,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  made  in  England  to 
offer  free  higher  education  to  all  who 
want  it,  as  is  done  in  all  of  our  Western 
States  and  some  of  our  Eastern  cities. 
In  fact,  that  would  not  be  regarded  as 
desirable  if  possible.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
C.  Headlam,  Principal  of  King's  Col- 
lege, says  on  this  point : 

"Under  present  circumstances  I  do  not  see 
that  yon  would  gain  anything  by  allowing  a 
great  many  people  to  get  their  education  with- 
out paying  properly  for  it.  It  is  very  bad 
for  them.  They  do  not  think  nearly  so  much 
about  it  as  if  they  have  to  pay  for  it. 

"Really  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  such  cheap  education  that  you  encourage 
a  good  many  people  to  go  thru  a  university 
education  which  would  break  down  their  old 
habits  of  thought  when  they  are  not  intellec- 
tually fit  for  it,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
very  much  better  to  have  your  fees  fixed  at  a 
reasonable  rate  and  then  have  very  consider- 
able facihties  in  the  way  of  scholarships  and 
bursaries."' 

The  dangers  of  free  or  cheap  univer- 
sity education  are  not  apparent  to  Amer- 
ican eyes.  Nor  is  it  apparent  why  there 
is  such  a  demand  for  uniformity  and 
centralization.  Columbia  University  and 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
are  on  the  same  street  and  only  a  few 
blocks  apart.  A  year  at  the  former  costs 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  apart  from 
personal  expenses,  while  at  the  latter 
everything  is  free,  even  textbooks  and 
paper.  Yet  they  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other  much  and  both  are  prosper- 
ous, one  with  seven  and  the  other  with 
four  thousand  students.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  half  a  dozen  independent 
degree-granting  universities  in  London, 
provided  they  are  kept  up  to  a  fair 
standard  of  requirements  and  instruc- 
tion? 

By  a  curious  coincidence  King's  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City,  which  was 
founded  some  eighty  years  before  its 
London  namesake,  developed  into  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  became,  like  the  University  of 
London,  an  examining  corporation.  The 
examinations  set  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  accepted  for  matriculation  by  all  the 


colleges  of  the  State,  among  them  King's, 
now  Coknnbia  College,  but,  unhke  Lon- 
don, the  higher  examinations  and  the 
conferring  of  degrees  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  colleges.  1  his  system,  however,  is 
peculiar  to  New  York,  and  has  nut  com- 
mended itself  to  any  of  the  other  States. 

To  an  outsider  there  is  something  in 
the  attitude  assiuned  by  the  older  col- 
leges of  the  University  of  London  to- 
ward the  polytechnics  and  other  London 
institutions  ambitious  to  develop  higher 
work  that  reminds  one  unpleasantly  of 
the  attitude  of  Oxford  and  .  Cambridge 
toward  London  and  Manchester  when 
these  were  struggling  to  rise. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  the  need  of 
greater  system  and  co-ordination  of 
some  sort,  not  because  so  much  of  the 
work  is  duplicated,  but  because  so  little 
of  the  field  is  covered.  London  has  been 
drawing  to  itself  for  centuries  people  of 
intelligence  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  the  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 
It  w^ould  be  fair  to  assume  therefore  that 
its  population  would  be  at  least  as  de- 
sirous of  higher  education  as  one  of  our 
rural  Western  States,  say,  Kansas.  But 
if  London  sent  as  large  a  proportion  of 
its  population  to  college  as  Kansas,  the 
University  of  London  would  now  have 
some  60,000  students.  The  University 
has  therefore  a  wide  field  for  expansion 
in  its  present  lines,  besides  which  much 
needs  to  be  done  in  new  lines,  especially 
in  professional  and  technical  training 
and  in  research. 

The  importance  of  London  Univer- 
sity to  English  education  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  achievements,  great  tho  these 
be,  as  in  the  possibilities  it  has  disclosed. 
It  was  the  first  university  in  England  to 
admit  Nonconformists,  the  first  to  grant 
degrees  to  women,  the  first  to  create  a 
scientific  faculty,  the  first  to  accept  a 
modern  language  as  a  substitute  for 
Greek,  the  first  to  require  an  examina- 
tion in  English  for  matriculation.  It 
has  an  opportunity  to  score  as  many 
"Firsts"  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in 
the  nineteenth,  and  I  think  it  likely  that 
it  will.  For  it  shows  courage  and  am- 
bition in  working  under  great  disad- 
vantages with  small  resources  at  a  task 
of  unequaled  magnitude. 

Nkw    York    City. 


The   Most  Critical   Episode  in   the 

Civil  War 

BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  LL.D. 

[The  following  article  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  just  read  leforc  the  New  York  Gene- 
alogical and  Biographical  Society.  It  is  of  exceptional  interest  and  historical  importance,  as 
it  is  based  on  the  diary  of  Mr.  Adams's  fathf^r,  the  United  States  Minister  to  England  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  on  new  material  hitherto  unsifted.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Adams  family  of  Massachusetts,  has  himself  published  much  on 
American  history,   and   is  the   president  of  the  Massachusetts   Historical    Society. — Editor.] 

THE  events  I  am  about  to  refer  to  soldier  in  Virginia,  while  a  Confederate 
and  the  singular  complications  J  army  north  of  the  Potomac  was  pressing 
now  propose  to  unravel  all  oc-  on  the  defenses  of  Washington.  In  the 
curred  in  a  very  narrow  interval  of  time  West  our  arms  had  not  yet  recovered 
— the  forty  days  between  September  14  from  the  narrowly  averted  disaster  of 
and  October  23,  1862.  To  those,  like  Shiloh.  Volunteering  had  wholly 
our  guest  of  the  occasion  [Mr.  John  stopped;  recruiting  was  slow  and  costly; 
Bigelow] ,  then  living  and  actively  con-  the  premium  on  gold  was  large  and  rap- 
cerned  in  the  course  of  affairs — and  idly  rising;  a  Congressional  election,  the 
what  American  was  not  then  actively  outcome  of  which  admitted  of  grave 
concerned? — the  general  situation  in  the  doubt,  was  immediately  impendin^^. 
autumn  of  1862  does  not  need  to  be  re-  Such  being  the  situation  at  home,  the 
called.  The  memory  of  it  abides  and  will  outlook  abroad  was  ominous — could  not 
always  be  vivid.  It  all  happened,  how-  in  fact  well  have  been  more  so.  France, 
ever,  close  on  half  a  century  ago,  and  an  supposed  to  be  our  natural  as  well  as  tra- 
entire  generation  and  half  of  another  ditional  ally,  was  committed  to  the  Mexi- 
have  since  passed  across  the  stage.  To  can-  expedition.  Anxiously  looking  foi 
the  average  listener  or  reader  of  the  day,  news  of  yet  other  Confederate  successes, 
therefore,  the  crisis  of  1862  is  as  much  the  Emperor  was  exerting  every  art  of 
matter  of  history  and  hearsay  as  was  the  diplomacy  as  well  as  all  possible  outside 
crisis  of  June,  1815,  at  Waterloo,  to  and  indirect  pressure  to  induce  Great 
those  who  listened  to  the  guns  of  Antie-  Britain  to  join  in  a  recognition  of  the 
tam.  To  make  what  I  am  about  to  nar-  Confederacy  as  the  first  step  toward  a 
rate  intelligible  to  those  younger  by  a  direct  armed  intervention,  and  the  con- 
generation  than  Mr.  Bigelow — that  is  to  sequent  breaking  of  the  blockade.  The 
any  one  who  has  not  yet  attained  the  great  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  neces- 
grand  climacteric — it  is  necessary  briefly  sarily  incident  to  the  blockade  and  con- 
to  recall  the  leading  facts  of  the  situation  fidently  relied  on  thruout  the  Confeder- 
at  the  time  in  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  acy  to  compel  intervention  in  its  behalf, 
it  was  the  very  darkest  and  most  dis-  was  at  its  hight.  If  gold  at  home  stood 
heartening  period  of  our  Civil  War.  The  at  a  premium  of  50,  cotton  in  Liverpool 
cause  of  the  Union,  very  doubtful  at  stood  at  one  of  300.  The  looms  were 
home,  was  in  Europe  pronounced  des-  idle,  and  a  long  and  a  sustained  wail  of 
Derate,  where  not  set  down  as  practically  famine  and  pitiable  agony  went  up  from 
lost.  McClellan's  campaign,  somewhat  the  most  crowded  districts  of  Great 
vaingloriously  entered  upon  in  May,  had  Britain.  Whether  all  'of  us  Americans 
in  July  closed  in  admitted  failure.  Gen-  then  realized  it  or  not,  the  hour  of  crisis 
eral  Lee  had  then  assumed  command  of  was  on  us ;  and  the  issue  was  in  fact  to 
the  Confederate  forces  about  Richmond,  be  settled,  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
upon  which  four  Union  armies  were  con-  mac,  as  was  generally  assumed,  but  in 
verging ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  Downing  Street,  London, 
strategic  movements  as  notable  as  any  The  ball  opened  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  in  less  tember.  L^p  to  that  time  the  British  min- 
than  sixty  days  there  was  not  a  Federal  istry — a   strong  combination  of   men  of 
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marked  force  andability  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Earl  Russell  its  guidinj:!; 
spirits — had,  as  res])ects  the  American 
troubles,  maintained  a  policy  of  observa- 
tion and  non-interference.  The  TVince 
Consort  had  died  six  months  before,  in 
the  closing  days  of  1861,  and  the  Queen, 
a  victim  of  melancholia  to  the  extent  that 
grave  fears  were  entertained  as  to  her 
sanity,  was  at  Gotha  in  Germany,  having 
left  England  early  in  September.  I^^arl 
Russell,  llie  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  in  attendance  upon  her.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Premier,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  wrote  from  his  home  at  Broadlands 
(September  14)  a  brief  but  very  signifi- 
cant note  to  his  colleague,  Earl  Russell, 
in  wdiich  he  made  reference  to  the 
wretched  outcome 
of  the  Pope,  or 
Second  Bull  Run, 
cam  paign  before 
Washington,  t  h  e 
tidings  of  which 
had  just  come  to 
hand.  In  this  note 
he  raised  the  ques- 
tion : 

"Whether  the  time 
had  not  come  for  us 
10  consider  whether, 
in  such  a  state  of 
things,  England  and 
France  might  not  ad- 
dress the  contending 
parties  and  recom- 
mend an  arrange- 
ment upon  the  basis 
of   separation."   . 

This  suggestion 
strongly  commend- 
ed itself  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary, 
who  replied  on  the 
17th  that  he  was 
of  the  same  mind 
as  the  Premier : 

"I  agree  with  you  that  the  time  is  come  for 
offering  mediation  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Confederates.  I  agree 
further  that,  in  case  of  failure,  we  ought  our- 
selves to  recognize  the  Southern  States  as  an 
mdependent  State.  For  the  purpose  of  taking 
so  important  a  step,  I  think  we  must  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  The  23d  or  30th 
would  suit  me  for  the  meeting." 

To  this  very  emphatic  acquiescence  in 
his  views.  Lord  Palmerston  six  days 
later,  on  the  23d,  wrote  back: 

"Your  plan  of  proceedings  .  .  .  seems  to  be 
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excellent.  ...  As  to  tlie  time  of  making  the 
offer  [of  mediation]  if  France  and  Russia 
agree — and  France,  wc  know,  is  quite  ready, 
and  only  waiting  for  our  concurrence — events 
may  be  taking  place  which  might  render  it  de- 
sirable that  the  f)ffer  should  be  made  before 
the  middle  of  October.'' 

Lord  Russell  now  left  Gotha  and  re- 
turned to  London,  Lord  Granville  reliev- 
ing him  in  attendance  on  the  Queen. 
The  next  two  weeks  were  utilized  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of 
an  elaborate,  tho  confidential.  Cabinet 
circular  in  direct  furtherance  of  the  de- 
ferred mediation  program.  In  thj  Cab- 
inet circular  the  question  was  plainly  put, 
whether  in  the  light  of  what  had  taken 
l)lace  in  America,  and  the  condition  of 
distress  prevailing  thruout  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of 
England  and 
France,  it  was  not 
the  duty  of  Europe 
"to  ask  both  par- 
ties, in  the  most 
friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory terms,  to 
agree  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for 
the  purpose  o  f 
weigh  i  n  g  calmly 
the  advantages  of 
peace"  —  and  so 
forth  and  so  on,  in 
the  usual  cant  of 
the  philanthropic, 
but  interested,  neu- 
tral. This  confi- 
dential memoran- 
dum was  sent  forth 
on  or  about  the 
13th  of  October. 
The  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  was  fixt 
for  the  23d.  The 
crisis  for  America 
was  plainly  imminent.  Mr.  Adams  was 
much  alive  to  it,  but  very  conscious  of 
his  own  impotence  to  affect  results.  He 
wrote : 

"The  suspense  is  becoming  more  and  more 
painful.  I  do  not  think  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  I  have  felt  so  profoundly  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  country." 

And  again,  a  few  days  later: 

"We  are  still  left  in  suspense.  I  hope  more 
than  T  dare  express.  For  a  fortnight  rny  rnind 
has  been  running  so  strongly  on  all  this  night 
and  day  that  it  seems  almost  to  threaten  my 
life." 
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Just  tlien  it  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
finlhcr  complicated  the  situation  hy  that 
lanious  Newcastle  speech  in  which,  amid 
the  cheers  of  his  au(Hence,  he  declared 
that  Jefferson  Davis  had  "made  a  na- 
tion" and  went  on  to  express  his  belief 
that  the  independence  of  the  Confeder- 
acy and  the  consequent  dissohition  of  the 
American  Union  were  "as  certain  as  any 
event  yet  future  and  contingent  can  be." 

Well  might  Mr.  Adams  write  in  his 
diary,  after  reading  the  apparently  wan- 
ton," unless  deeply  significant,  utterance 
of  Mr.  Gladstone: 

"Tf  he  [the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer] 
be  any  exponent  at  all  of  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet,  then  is  my  term  likely  to  be  very 
short ;  for  the  animus  as  respects  Mr.  Davis 
and  the  recognition  of  the  rebel  cause  is  very 
apparent.  .  .  .  The  meditation  on  these  things 
sensibly  depressed  my  spirits.  We  are  now 
passing  thru  the  very  crisis  of  our  fate." 

A  few  weeks  only  after  Lord  Russell 
drafted  his  Cabinet  circular  just  referred 
to,  Mr.  Gladstone  exprest  himself  in 
language  most  emphatic  as  to 

"the  heavy  responsibility  you  [Americans  of 
the  North]  incur  in  persevering  with  this  de- 
structive and  hopeless  war  at  the  cost  of  such 
dangers  and  evils  to  yourselves,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  your  adversaries,  or  of  an  amount  of 
misery  inflicted  upon  Europe  such  as  no  other 
civil  war  in  the  history  of  man  has  ever 
brought  upon  those  beyond  its  immediate 
range." 

The  writer  then  went  on  thus  to  set 
forth  the  wickedness  of  any  further  con- 
tinuance of  our  efforts  toward  a  reestab- 
I'shment  of  the  Union: 

"The  impossibility  of  success  in  a  war  of 
conquest  of  itself  suffices  to  make  it  unjust. 
When  that  impossibility  is  reasonably  proved, 
all  the  horror,  all  the  bloodshed,  all  the  evil 
passions,  all  the  dangers  to  liberty  and  order, 
with  which  such  a  war  abounds,  come  to  lie 
at  the  door  of  the  party  which  refuses  to  hold 
its  hand  and  let  its  neighbor  be.  You  know 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  that  impossibil- 
ity has   [in  the  present  case]   been  proved." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is  here  re- 
ferred to  only  in  its  connection  with  the 
Palmerston-Russell  program  of  Septem- 
ber-October, 1862,  involving:  a  recogfni- 
tion  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Of  that  proposed  action 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ad- 
vised. He  had  been  consulted  concern- 
ing it,  and  in  his  Newcastle  speech  he 
merely  foreshadowed  a  coming  event.  It 
was  so  understood  by  the  public ;  and. 
being  so  understood,  the  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer  had,  so  to  speak,  unwit- 
tingly let  the  cat  out  of  the  ministerial 
bag.  The  Newcastle  speech  was  on  the 
7th  of  (  )ctc^ber ;  on  thj  13th  the  Foreign 
Secretary  sent  out  his  eontidential  mem- 
orandum to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet; 
on  the  23d  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
was  to  take  place.  That  meeting  never 
did  take  place. 

Why  it  did  not  take  place,  a  mystery 
to  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time,  and  a  contin- 
uing mystery  to  his  death,  has  only  of 
late  years  come  to  light ;  largely  thru  the 
biographies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville,  prepared  respectively  by  Lord 
Morley  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  the  interior  Cabinet — 
known  to  several  but  disclosed  by  none 
— it  was  revealed  only  thru  the  careful 
collocation  of  scattered  and  disconnected 
letters,  documents  and  statements,  which, 
taken  separately,  would  have  quite  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  general  investiga- 
tor. 

I  have  quoted  the  diary  statements  of 

Mr.  Adams: 

"We  are  now  passing  through  the  very  crisis 
of  our  fate."  "For  a  fortnight  my  mind 
has  been  running  so  strongly  on  all  this  night 
and  day  that  it  seems  almost  to  threaten  my 
life" 

A  man  of  habitually  restrained  utter- 
ance, such  language  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  significant;  but  he  had  justi- 
fication for  its  use.  Weeks  before,  ap- 
prehending just  such  an  emergency  as 
was  now  impending,  he  had  written 
home  asking  for  specific  instructions  for 
his  guidance  if  what  he  apprehended 
should  occur.  Those  instructions  he  had 
in  due  time  received ;  they  were  explicit. 
To  make  my  narrative  intelligible  to  all, 
and  fully  to  set  forth  the  extreme  char- 
acter of  the  crisis  then  forestalled,  I 
must  quote  these  instructions  at  some 
length.  Even  at  the  interval  of  half  a 
century  they  will  bear  reading ;  for, 
carrying  the  standard  entrusted  to  him 
high  and  with  a  firm  hand,  the  Secretary 
bore  himself  in  a  way  of  which  his 
country  had  cause  to  be  proud.  The 
paper  read  in  part  as  follows : 

"If  the  British  Government  shall  in  any  way 
approach  you  directly  or  indirectly  with  prop- 
ositions which  assume  or  contemplate  an  ap- 
peal to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  our 
internal  affairs,  whether  it  seem  to  imply  a 
purpose  to  dictate,  or  to  mediate,  or  to  advise, 
or  even  to  solicit  or  persuade,  you  will  answer 
that  you  are   forbidden  to  debate,  to  hear,  or 
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in  any  way  receive,  entertain,  or  transmit  any 
commnnication  of  the  kind.  You  will  make 
the  same  answer  whether  the  proposition 
comes  from  the  British  Government  alone  or 
fron;  that  government  in  combination  with  any 
other  Power. 

"If  you  are  asked  an  opinion  what  recei)- 
tion  the  President  would  give  to  such  a  propo- 
sition, if  made  here,  you  will  reply  that  you 
are  not  instructed,  but  you  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  would  be  entertained. 

"If  contrary  to  our  expectations  the  British 
Government,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  any  other  government,  should  acknowl- 
edge the  insurgents,  while  you  are  remaining 
without  further  instructions  from  this  Govern- 
ment concerning  that  event,  you  will  imme- 
diately suspend  the  exercise  of  your  functions, 
and  give  notice  of  that  suspension  to  Earl 
Russell  and  to  this  department.  .  .  .  T  have  now 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  Chief  Executive  Magistra.e  per- 
formed an  important  duty.  Its  possible  conse- 
quences have  been  weighed,  and  its  solemnity 
is  therefore  felt  and  freely  acknowledged. 
This  duty  has  brought  us  to  meet  and  confront 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and 
other  states  allied  with  the  insurgents  who  are 
in  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the  American 
Union.  You  will  perceive  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the  contemplation  of  that  crisis  with 
the  caution  which  great  reluctance  has  in- 
spired. But  T  trust  that  you  will  also  have 
perceived  that  the  crisis  has  not  appalled  us." 

It  was  with  these  ringing  instructions 
before  him  that  Mr.  Adams,  with  such 
fortitude  as  he  could  command,  now 
awaited  the  otitcome  he  was  powerless 
in  any  material  way  to  affect.  The  spe- 
cial Cabinet  meeting  was  called  for  the 
23d  of  October ;  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances and  in  all  human  probability  that 
was  the  fateful  day ;  the  ordeal  must 
then  be  faced.  The  program  for  it  was 
arranged.  The  day  came,  and  passed. 
Upon  it  nothing  happened.  The  wholly 
unexpected  had  again  occurred ! 

What  had  happened?  Why  was  the 
carefitlly  prepared  program,  so  world- 
momentous  and  far-reaching,  suddenly, 
quietly  abandoned?  It  is  indeed  a  very 
curious  story ;  in  diplomatic  annals 
scarce  any  more  so.  Some  years  aeo,  in 
discussing  this  then  unsolved  riddle,  T 
ventured  the  surmise  that  "the  whole 
course  of  events  may  not  impossibly 
have  turned  on  the  individual  attitude  of 
the  widow  of  Prince  Albert."  The  sur- 
mise was  erroneous.  The  Queen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  particular  se- 
qtience  of  events.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  she  in  any  way  concerned  herself  in 
it.     On  the   contrary,   in   so   far  as   she 


was  not  absorbed  by  her  widow's  grief, 
her  mind  was  intent  on  other  things 
much  nearer  home.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery,  sought  elsewhere,  is  found  in 
Lord  Granville's  correspondence.  It  was, 
it  will  be  remembered — for  dates  in  this 
connection  are  all-important — the  23d  of 
"October  that  had  been  assigned  for  the 
special  Cabinet  meeting,  and  sixteen  days 
before,  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  Mr. 
Cjladstone  delivered  that  famous  New- 
castle speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
Jefferson  Davis  had  "made  a  nation," 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  dissolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  were  as  certain  "as  any  event 
yet  future  and  contingent  could  be." 
That  speech,  a  marvel  of  indiscretion — 
or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  subseqtient- 
ly  exprest  it,  "a  mistake  of  incredible 
grossness" — tho  at  the  moment  it  caused 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams  deep  despair, 
in  reality  saved  the  situation.  It  was  for 
the  Union  a  large  cash  prize  drawn  in 
fortune's  lottery. 

Speaking  for  himself — "playing  off  his 
own  bat,"  as  Lord  Palmerston  would 
have  exprest  it — Mr.  Gladstone  had  fore- 
shadowed a  ministerial  policy.  The  ut- 
terance was  inspired ;  in  venturing  on  it 
Mr.  Gladstone  unquestionably  supposed, 
as  he  had  good  cause  to,  that  he  spoke 
the  minds  of  both  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Russell.  The  principle  of  the  so- 
called  collectivity  of  the  British  Cabinet 
is  somewhat  discussed  by  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice,  in  his  ''Life  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville," and  the  point  clearly  made  that 
ministers  are  in  no  wise  free  to  put  for- 
ward each  ''his  own  views  at  large  public 
meetings  and  elsewhere."  This  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  now  done.  Moreover,  it 
was  notorious  in  ministerial  circles  that 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  not  in  general 
harmony.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Palm- 
erston disliked  and  habitually  thwarted 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
stinctively distrusted  Lord  Palmerston. 
A  year  before,  the  two  had  been  "in  vio- 
lent antagonism"  on  financial  questions. 
Granville  wrote  : 

"For  two  months  Gladstone  has  heen  on 
11,'df-cock  of  resignation.  .  .  .  Palmerston  has 
tried  him  hard  once  or  twice  hy  speeches  and 
Cabinet  minutes,  and  says  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  wnth  him  is  to  bully  him  a  little,  and 
Palmerston  appears  to  be  in  the  right." 
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This  had  occurred  two  years  before. 
A  species  of  Cabinet  modus  vivendi  was 
then  arrived  at,  and  had  since  been  more 
or  less  observed ;  but  the  two  men  were 
by  nature  antagonistic.  They  instinctive- 
ly disliked  each  other.  Gladstone  was 
plainly  the  coming  man;  but  Palmerston, 
so  to  s])eak,  held  the  fort,  nor  did  he  pro- 
pose lo  vacate  it  in  Gladstone's  favor. 
It  was  a  case  of  armed  Cabinet  observa- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  the 
autumn  of  1862  entered  upon  what 
proved  to  be  a  sort  of  triumphal  prog- 
ress thru  the  Northern  counties.  It 
amounted  to  a  popular  ovation ;  and,  not 
unnaturally,  his  colleagues,  especially  his 
chief,  took  cognizance  of  it.  Then  came 
the  Newcastle  indiscretion.  As  a  member 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
distinctly  committed  an  offense  against 
official  propriety.  Apparently  it  did  not 
take  the  Premier  long  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  the  offender  must  be  disci- 
plined, and  that  severely  ;  so  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  intimate  to  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  Gladstone's  parliamentary 
rival  as  the  coming  man,  that  if  he 
(Lewis)  did  not  take  th's  function  on 
himself  it  must  devolve  on  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet  in  person.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  therefore,  Sir  George  Lewis, 
speaking  at  Hereford  as  the  unrecog- 
nized mouthpiece  of  the  Premier,  very 
pointedly  controverted  the  position  taken 
by  his  colleague  one  week  before  at 
Newcastle.  The  hand  of  the  Premier 
was  on  the  Cabinet  lever.  The  blind  god- 
dess had  intervened  for  the  preservation 
of  the  American  Union ! 

The  Cabinet  meeting  called  for  the 
23d,  the  outcome  of  which  had  been  set- 
tled in  advance  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
Premier,  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Palmers- 
ton,  Russell  and  Gladstone — was  for  the 
nonce  necessarily  postponed,  and  never 
afterward  notIfi?d.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  "called  down" — had  received  a  d^'s- 
tinct  intimation  that  he  was  neither  the 
Ministry  nor  yet  its  accredited  mouth- 
piece ;  and  explanations  were  in  order. 
None  the  less,  as  the  secret  working  of 
the  springs  and  wires  which  brought 
about  the  final  result  are  now  made  ap- 
parent, the  magnitude  and  imminence  of 
the  danger  at  that  juncture  threatening 
the  cause  of  the  Union  are  revealed. 


Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of 
the  episode  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  at  the  moment  altogether  wrong  in 
his  understanding  of  the  influences  at 
work.  He  thought  Palmerston  the  evil 
genius  of  the  situation,  and  the  source  of 
hostile  machinations ;  in  his  belief,  Earl 
Russell  was,  on  the  whole,  America's 
friend.  In  reality  it  was,  as  we  now  know, 
the-  other  way.  At  the  critical  moment . 
Russell,  disregarding  Gladstone's  indis- 
creet disclosures,  was  disposed  to  go  for- 
ward in  tlie  policy  of  recognition  and  in- 
tervention ;  it  was  Palmerston  who  hesi- 
tated and  called  a  halt.  The  Premier 
was  not  disposed  to  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disciplining  an  indiscreet  col- 
league whom  he  thoroly  disliked,  even 
tho  by  so  doing  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  was  postponed.  In  the 
event,  that  postponement  proved  final. 
Then  and  there  the  die  had  unknowing- 
ly been  cast.  Nearly  three  years  later, 
when  the  Confederacy  was  in  its  death 
agony,  Lee  mournfully  con f est  that  he 
had  never  believed  it  could  In  the  long 
run  make  good  its  Independence  "unless 
foreign  Pow-ers  should  directly  or  in- 
directly assist  it  in  so  doing." 

T  will  now  close  this  paper,  novel  and 
interesting,  I  know,  but,  I  fear,  far  too 
long  for  the  occasion,  by  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Adams's  private  diary — 
a  portion  of  his  entry  under  that  mo- 
mentous date,  October  23,  1862  : 

"At  half-past  two  o'clock  drove  to  the  For- 
eign Office  to  keep  the  appointment  made  by 
Lord  Russell  for  three.  I  found  in  the  ante- 
chamber quite  a  number  of  the  corps,  however, 
apparently  assigned  for  the  snme  hour.  Among 
them  Count  Bernstorff,  who  has  just  returned. 
Baron  Brunnow,  Count  Flahault,  M.  Musurius 
and  the  Spanish  and  Danish  ministers  at  a 
later  moment.  Of  course  there  was  a  long 
delay  and  desultory  conver.^ation.  The  only 
thing  worth  noting  was  that  Baron  Brunnow, 
on  coming  down  from  his  interview,  took  me 
aside  and  reminded  me  of  a  conversation  we 
had  had  some  time  ago  in  the  same  chamber, 
in  which  he  had  exprest  a  belief  of  the  in- 
tention of  this  Government  to  maintain  its 
position  with  -us.  He  remembered  I  had  ex- 
prest doubts,  but  he  had  proved  right.  He 
still  thoupht  that  the  same  disposition  con- 
tinued to  prevail.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  say  so.  As  to  the  past  I  could  only  say 
that  I  then  thought  I  had  reason  for  my 
doubts.  Some  time  or  other  I  would  tell  him, 
but  at  present  T  could  not.  He  said  he  re- 
membered I  had  said  so  before  and  he  had 
made  a  note  of  it.  It  was  half-past  four  be- 
fore I  had  my  audience.  ...  I  then  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  allusion  made  by  Lord  Russell 
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to  Lord  Lyons,  then  the  British  minister  at 
Washington  to  introduce  my  real  object  in  the 
interview.  I  exprest  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  going  out'  for  a  long  stay.  I  had  indeed 
been  made  of  late  quite  fearful  that  it  would 
be  otherwise.  If  I  had  entirely  trusted  to  the 
construction  given  by  the  public  to  a  late 
speech  I  should  have  begun  to  think  of  pack- 
ing my  carpet  bag  and  trunks.  His  Lordship 
at  once  embraced  the  allusion,  and  whilst  en- 
deavoring to  excuse  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  fact  ad- 
mitted that  his  act  had  been  regretted  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  other  Cabinet  officers.  Still 
he  could  not  disavow  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  so  far  as  he  understood  them,  which 
was  not  that  ascribed  to  him  by  the  public. 
Mr.  G.  was  himself  willing  to  disclaim  that. 
He  had  written  to  that  effect  to  Lord  Palmers- 
ton.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  intention  to  ask 
a  disavowal,  nor  did  I  seek  even  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  construction  of  his  lan- 
guage adopted  by  others.  At  the  same  time  I 
saw  its  mischievous  effects  in  aggravating  the 
evil  of  the  growing  alienation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.     Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  would  be  pub- 


lished everywhere  in  America.  It  would 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  official  exposition, 
and  as  such  would  aggravate  the  irritation  al- 
ready much  too  great.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  formed  a  nucleus  here  around  which  all 
those  adverse  to  peace  with  us  would  concen- 
trate. Lord  Lyons  had  called  on  me  in  the 
morning  and  we  had  joined  in  regretting  the 
change  going  on  here  for  the  worse.  Much  as 
1  had  been  disposed  to  friendly  relations  I  was 
beginning  to  despair.  His  Lordship  admitted 
the  change  in  a  degree,  but  he  thought  there 
was  still  a  majority  in  any  ordinary  meeting 
well  inclined.  I  said  that  it  might  be  so  now. 
but  two  more  speeches  like  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  dissipate  it  all.  His  Lordship 
said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to 
adhere  to  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  leave  thi.s 
struggle  to  settle  itself.  But  he  could  not  tell 
what  a  month  would  bring  forth.  I  asked  him 
if  I  was  to  understand  that  policy  as  not  now 
to  be  changed.  He  said  yes.  I  answered  that 
my  errand  was  then  finished.  And  I  took  my 
leave." 

Boston,  Mass. 


@ 


A   Bird  Without  a  Mate 


BY  SARAH   PIATT 


I  SHUT  my  eyes  on  all  things  fair  to  see, 
I  shut  my  eyes  on  all  things  else,  ah  me  ! 

But  first  I  throw  my  window  wide,  and  so, 
"Good-night,  my  Soul — my  poor  sad  Soul,  now 
go." 

I  whisper  with  a  voice  ear  hath  not  heard  ; 
Then  into  space  I  loose  the  Mateless  Bird  : 

The  Mateless   Bird,  the   Bird   forlorn,   forlorn. 
That  will  not  build  a  nest  here  in  the  thorn ; 

The  scents  of  palms  and  lilies,  such   as  grow- 
That  will  not  warm  a  brood  nor  rest  one  night       In  God's  own  Garden,  cling  to  them,  I  know. 
In  any  moon,  on  any  snow-stilled  height.  ... 

I  long  to  breathe  them  with  this  mortal  breath  ; 
it  takes  the  wind  and  flies.  It  leaves  me  deep  ^  ^°"S'  f^^  ^^^^  "^^  breathe  them— they  are 
Jn  all  the  warm  forgetfulness  of  sleep  death.  .  .   . 


His     baby-playthings,     His     young     mother's 
hearth : 

A  song  that  makes  Him  thirst,  by  streams  di- 
vine. 
To  drink  once  more  the  wells  of  Palestine. 

I  listen  with  Him;  then  reach  out  and  take 
My  Soul  into  my  breast  again,  and  waKe.  .  .  . 

Its  wings  are  wet  and  heavy.     Can  it  be 
With  rain,  or  with  the  salt-mists   of  the  sea  ? 


Among  what  ashes  of  spent  worlds  to  flit, 
Among  what  fire-scarred  angels  of  the  Pit ; 

Into   what  shroud-pale  kingdoms  of  the   dead 
Its  shadow  follows  it — I  have  not  said. 

I  only  know — the  night  is  sweet  and  long — 
That  in   the   leaves,   at   dawn,    Christ   hears   a 
song: 


My     Soul— my     poor     sad     Soul— one     night, 

when  I 
Shut  my  blind  eyes  to  sleep,  and  let  you  fly, 

I  shall  not  wake  again  to  take  you  through 
My  v/indow- shall   I?      Then,   what   will  you 
do? 


My     Soul— my    poor     sad     Soul— if     I     could 
know  ! 

A    song   that    makes    Him    homesick    for    the       ^^-^^   ^°"^'  '">"  P'^^^  ^^^  Soul— where  will  you 
earth,  So ." 

North    Bend,   Ohio. 


The   Servant   Problem 


BY  INEZ  A.   GODxVIAN 


IT  has  been  more  than  ten  years  since 
1  experimented  with  the  servant 
problem  by  working  "Ten  Weeks  in 
a  Kitchen"  [The  Independent,  Octo- 
ber J  7,  1901].  I  have  waited,  watched 
and  investigated ;  and  am  persuaded  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  money. 

It  thus  resolves  itself : 

Eighty  hours  of  skilled  labor=$6  and 
board  for  seven  days.  Which  is  impos- 
sible of  solution. 

Counting  board  at  $5  per  week,  we 
have  a  rate  of  about  14  cents  an  hour, 
which  simply  cannot  be  in  the  present 
order  of  progress.  The  twelve-year-old 
boy  who  rakes  my  lawn  and  does  chores 
gets  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  work  of  an  average  household  of 
from  four  to  six  persons  requires  at  least 
eighty  hours  a  week,  and  to  expect  one 
person  to  carry  it  all  for  $11  is  unreason- 
able. 

The  striking  shirtwaist  workers  raise 
piteous  pleas  and  weary  hands  for  sym- 
pathy while  receiving  from  $9  to  $14 
per  week  for  sixty  hours  of  work.  They 
have  my  sympathy,  for  they  work  among 
nerve-racking  surroundings,  but  their 
wages  and  hours  are  far  better  than 
those  of  domestic  service. 

The  service  obtained  from  housework- 
ers  is  surprisingly  good  considering  the 
conditions,  but  maids  are  scarce  and  will 
be  scarcer  unless  we  reform  our  way  of 
thinking. 

It  is  a  part  of  my  business  in  life  to 
help  other  people  bring  up  their  children. 
My  mother  undertook  the  business  and 
it  has  fallen  to  my  hands.  Between  us 
we  have  borrowed  something  less  than  a 
score  of  youngsters  from  humble,  un- 
promising surroundings,  given  them  op- 
portunities and  training,  and  started  them 
in  life.  Now,  circumstances  have  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  majority  of  these  young- 
sters have  been  boys — and  negro  boys. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  two  out  of  every  three  proved  gifted 
in  the  art  of  cooking;  it  seems  a  racial 
endowment. 
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One  lad  of  twelve  years  made  such 
tine  bread  that  he  served  the  neighbors 
as  well  as  ourselves  (upper-ten  neigh- 
bors, too)  ;  another's  biscuits  and  griddle 
cakes  made  him  a  reputation  at  fourteen, 
while  a  third  spread  joy  around  him  with 
his  pastry.  All  of  them  gave  evidence 
of  unusual  gifts  in  the  culinary  line,  all 
of  them  were  home-loving  boys  who 
liked  the  work,  yet  I  fitted  them  for 
other  things. 

My  friends  have  lifted  up  their  hands 
in  amazement  and  protest.  "How  can 
you?"  demands  one.  *Tt  is  wicked  to 
spoil  so  promising  a  house-worker.  Do 
you  not  realize  that  every  good  house- 
worker  is  a  home-maker  ?  Is  not  the  up- 
building of  the  home  one  of  the  noblest 
of  vocations  ?  Train  that  boy  another 
year  and  pass  him  on  to  me.  You  know 
how  my  home  is  troubled  and  my  tmie 
taken  from  my  children  by  incompetent 
servants.  Prepare  him  for  me  and  I  will 
praise  you  forever.  My  children  will 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  Besides,  I 
will  look  out  for  his  welfare  and  give 
him  good  wages." 

"Will  you?"  said  I.    "How  much?" 

She  hesitated.    "$3  a  week  to  start." 

"That  is  good  for  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy;  but  what  further?" 

"Why,  when  he  carries  my  work  well 
I  will  make  it  $4,  tho"  (her  lip  drew  a 
little)  "I  suppose  he  will  not  wash  any." 

"No,  he  will  not  do  washing;  but  if  he 
does  well  he  should  carry  your  other 
work  by  the  time  he  is  eighteen.  What 
after  that?    Is  it  to  be  $4  indefinitely? 

She  looked  surprised.  "I  never  have 
paid  more.  It  will  mean  $6  a  week  at 
that  if  I  hire  the  washing  done." 

"Four  dollars  a  week  and  board,"  said 
I.     ''How  is  he  to  marry?" 

"Marry!" 

"Exactly.  Marry!  Did  you  think  I 
was  raising  a  profligate?" 

She  looked  dumbfounded  and  left  the 
room. 

You  see.  we  think  wrong  upon  this 
question. 
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Let  the  man  of  the  household  consider 
liis  wife's  clerk  in  the  same  light  as  his 
own.  Let  the  wife  so  arrange  that  the 
maul  has  sixty-live  hours  a  week  and  no 
more.  Whatever  is  over  let  the  wife 
carry  herself  or  hire  done — remembering 
that  when  the  hours  are  over  the  maid 
should  be  free,  not  expected  to  remain 
in  the  house  to  answer  'phone  or  door 
bell. 

I  have  seen  lately  an  experiment  which 
promises  something.  Two  maids — one 
Irish  and  one  American — joined  forces 
and  means  for  a  little  home  of  their  own. 
One  was  cook  and  one  housemaid  in  a 
prosperous  city  household.  After  much 
planning  and  consultation  they  told  their 
mistress  that  if  she  wished  to  retain  them 
she  must  raise  their  wages  and  allow 
them  to  arrange  their  own  hours. 

She  balked  and  became  angry.  The 
Irish  maid  followed  suit,  but  the  Amer- 
ican  kept  her  temper  and  brought  the 
conversation  into  reason.  Here  are  their 
demands : 

$5  per  week  each. 

Permission  to  sleep  out. 

No  work  on  Thursdays  or  Sundays 
after  3  p.  m. 

They  were  compelled  to  yield  the 
Thursday.  It  could  not  be  arranged  for 
both  to  be  absent,  but  the  other  demands 
were  granted.  They  found  rooms  with 
difficulty.  Low-priced  apartments  are 
not  prepared  in  the  residence  districts. 

Two  fourth-floor  rooms,  with  bare 
necessities  of  furniture,  more  than  a 
mile  from  work,  cost  $3  a  week. 

No.  I  rose  early  and  went  to  work. 

No.  2  took  her  choice  of  a  morning 
nap  or  a  bath,  with  leisurely  dressing, 
arriving  at  work  in  time  to  serve  break- 
fast. 

Both  worked  steadily  until  i  o'clock, 
then  No.  i  went  home. 

No.  2  cleared  away  luncheon,  dressed 
herself  tidily  for  callers  and  the  front 
door,  and  did  such  work  as  the  after- 
noon allowed,  ironing,  preparing  of 
vegetables,  etc. 

No.  I  returned  at  5,  both  prepared 
dinner,  then  No.  2  went  home  and  No.  i 
remained  until  10  o'clock.  Each  gave  a 
twelve-hour  day  and  each  took  a  week's 
turn  at  being  No.  i. 

It  reads  like  a  hard  program,  does  it 


not?  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  do- 
mestic servants  whose  days  are  less 
easy,  and  our  maids  had  gamed  several 
(lesiral)le  points. 

1st.  I  he  pleasure  of  leisure  in  the 
morning  a  part  of  the  time. 

2.  The  use  of  a  bathroom. 

3d.  A  place  to  receive  their  friends 
thru  the  Iront  door. 

More  than  all,  the  freedom  to  plan  the 
work  themselves.  They  soon  found  that 
with  care  Thursday  might  sometimes  be 
made  a  free  day  for  one  of  them,  and 
what  joy  that  brought!  A  whole  free 
day — one  of  the  magnets  that  draw  girls 
to  factories  and  stores.  At  first  their 
apartment  was  bare  and  dreary ;  cold  in 
winter  and  hot  in  summer ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  boxes,  cretonne  and 
scrim  had  brought  coziness,  and  a  little 
box  stove  brought  winter  comfort.  Their 
mistress  made  a  few  contributions  at 
housecleaning,  and  friends  added  little 
nick-nacks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  they 
asked  25  cents  a  week  advance.  The 
housekeeper  refused,  but  her  husband 
said  tersely :  "The  request  is  proper, 
Alice.  Eive  per  cent,  advance  each  year 
should  be  given  without  asking." 

The  half  dollar  thus  gained  went  to 
the  landlady  for  another  tiny  room,  giv- 
ing each  a  bedroom  and  joint  use  of  a 
parlor.  Before  long  friction  arose  over 
the  use  of  this  room  for  company.  The 
Irish  girl  lost  her  temper  and  left.  The 
American  sought  another  partner  and 
went  thru  troublous  days  until  one  was 
found,  but  her  mistress  gave  herself  little 
concern — it  was  up  to  Mary.  Mary's 
present  partner  has  been  with  her  two 
years.  They  have  rules  about  the  use  of 
the  parlor  and  are  laying  up  for  endow- 
ment insurances.  Mary's  wages  are  now 
$7  and  Kate's  $5.50.  One  year  the  mis- 
tress said  that  she  simply  could  not 
afford  a  raise ;  the  maids  knew  that  there 
was  foundation  for  the  statement  and 
continued  at  the  old  rate.  The  house- 
keeper has  little  household  care.  When 
one  maid  is  ill  the  other  carries,  and  once 
when  Mary  had  to  go  to  the  hospital 
Kate  flew  to  the  intelligence  office  and 
hired  a  substitute  till  Mary  could  return. 
The  lady's  business  sense  is  still  some- 
what undeveloped  and  she  always   frets 
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over  the  yearly  raise.     Her  luisljand  has  not  afford  the  rate  must  manage  other- 

to  steady  her.  wise. 

"Make  your  cut  in  some  other  place,  I   have  several   friends  who  have  lost 

Alice.    Your  business  is  well  run.    Don't  their    maids    thru    inability    to    pay    the 

upset  the  comfort  of  our  home.     Every  wages  demanded.     They  have  all  found 

year's  advance  binds  your  maids  closer  that  the  saving  in  bills  is  sufficient  to  pay 

to  you.     When  Mary's  wages  reach  $io  a  woman  for  two  days  of  laundry  work 

you   will   have   her   where   she    will   not  and  cleaning.     So  they  have  the  maids' 

leave,  and  when  age  brings  reduction  she  wages  to  the  good  and  happy  homes  be- 

must  submit.  .  Women  of   forty  do  not  sides.      I   feel   sure   that   the  homes   are 

find  positions  easily."  happier    than    those    where    affairs    are 

Let  us  not  be  frightened  at  the  wages,  complicated    by    many    servants,    and    1 

T    truly    believe    that    a    capable    house-  think  they  are  happier  than  those  where 

worker  should  receive  the  highest  salary  the  kitchens  are  entirely  eliminated, 

paid  to  woman,  and  those  of  us  who  can-  new  ttaven,  Conn. 

Tomorrow 

BY  EDNA  DEAN   PROCTOR 

"Tomorrow!  O  the  glorious   Tomorrow!" 

The   soul   forever  cries ; 
"Balm  it  will  bring  for  every  hurt  and  sorrow 
'  In   the   fair   land   that   lies 

'Just  yonder,  hidden  from  our  earthly  vision, 

But  wailing,  waiting  there 
With  fullest  compensations,  joys  elysian. 

Nor  blight  of  dole  or  care. 

'Today  on  shore  and  sea  the  tempest  rages, 

The   wild  winds   never   cease ; 
Tomorrow! — Ah  !  the  thought  of  it  assuages 

The  storm  till  all  is  peace ; 

"And  lo !  a  rainbow  spans  the  misty  highlands 

And   lights   the    forest    gloom. 
The  foaming  sea,  the  far-off,  lonely  islands, 

With   its   celestial  bloom." 

No  idle  dream,  but  prophecy  eternal, 

This  rapture  of  the  soul — 
Tliis  grand  outreaching  for  the  life  supernal 

Tho  whelming  billows  roll  ! 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  worlds  benigner 

Within  God's  eons  bide, 
But,  oh,  forever,  days  will  dawn  diviner. 

And   we  be   satisfied ! 
Framingham.    Mass. 


American  Men  of  Science 

It  is  a  curious  difference  between 
science  and  literature  that  the  former  is 
taught  in  an  impersonal  way  while  the 
latter  is  closely  associated  with  bio^^- 
raphy.  How  far  this  difference  of  meth- 
od is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  questioned.  At  any  rate  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  been  carried  too 
far  on  both  sides,  that  the  study  of  litera- 
ture has  been  too  largely  concerned  with 
the  lives  and  habits  of  authors  and  that 
the  sciences  in  attempting  to  eliminate 
the  personal  element  have  made  them- 
selves unnecessarily  unattractive  and  re- 
mote. Science  could  probably  assimilate 
something  of  the  "humanities"  without 
interfering  with  its  logical  development. 
It  certainly  would  make  more  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  aspiring  and  courageous  heart 
of  youth  if  its  struggles  and  heroes  were 
made  known,  instead  of  being  presented 
as  a  fixt  and  complete  code  of  laws,  hav- 
ing no  history,  apparently  created  out  of 
nothing. 

But  the  material  for  such  biographical 
study  of  science,  even  if  thought  desira- 
ble, has  been  lacking.  Consequently  the 
seventeen  biographical  sketches  in  the 
volume  entitled  Leading  American  Men 
of  Science"^  have  a  clear  field,  whether 
they  "fill  a  long  felt  want"  or  not.  This 
volume  differs  from  its  predecessors  in 
Holt's  "Leading  Americans"  series  in 
that  it  has  almost  as  many  authors  as 
chapters.  The  soldiers,  the  novelists 
and  the  essayists  are  each  treated  by  a 
single  author,  but  no  one  had  the  cour- 
age to  attempt  to  describe  achievements 
in  so  many  diverse  branches  of  science. 
Accordingly,  each  scientist  was  assigned 
to  an  author  who  was  familiar  with  the 
particular  science,  usually,  in  the  case  of 
the  modern  men,  to  a  friend  of  the 
subject  of  the  sketch,  and  sometimes  as 
well  known.  In  fact,  one  of  them,  Si- 
mon Newcomb,  figures  in  a  double  role, 
as  author  and  subject,  for  he  died  soon 
after  writing  the  life  of  our  unappreci- 
ated pioneer  in  electricity,  Joseph  Henry, 

•Leading  American   Men  of  Science.      By  Various 
Authors.      New  York:   Henry  Holt  &   Co.      $1.75. 


and  his  own  life,  by  Marcus  Benjamin, 
appears  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Benjamin 
also  writes  the  life  of  the  paleontologist. 
Cope,  while  that  of  his  rival,  Marsh,  is 
contributed  by  his  close  friend,  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  of  Forest  and  Strcdui. 
Witmer  Stone  gives  us  the  two  early  or- 
nithologists, Audubon  and  Wilson.  The 
fascinating  figure  of  Agassiz  is  depicted 
by  C.  F.  Holder,  who  has  another  zoolo- 
gist, Baird.  The  life  of  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  the  pioneer  chemist  of  Yale,  is  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Daniel  C,  Oilman,  first 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins.  Its  present 
president,  Ira  Remsen,  wa-ites  of  his  col- 
league, the  brilliant  and  erratic  physicist, 
Rowland.  Professor  Wilder,  of  Cornell, 
contributes  the  sketch  of  the  anatomist, 
Wyman ;  Professor  Coulter,  of  Chicago, 
that  of  Asa  Gray,  botanist,  of  Harvard. 
The  most  romantic  character  in  the  vol- 
ume, Rumford,  and  the  most  unromantic, 
Gibbs,  fall  to  the  lot  of  Edwin  E.  Slos- 
son.  The  editor  of  the  book,  President 
Jordan,  of  Stanford,  contributes  a  pref- 
ace as  well  as  the  life  of  Goode,  the  zo- 
ologist. The  zoologist.  Brooks,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  by  E.  A.  Andrew's,  and  the 
geologist,  Dana,  of  Yale,  by  W.  N.  Rice, 
complete  the  list — a  creditable  list  for  the 
first  century  of  American  Science. 

According  to  Professor  Cattell  we  are 
not  keeping  up  our  stock  of  "Leading 
American  Scientists,"  and  he  lays  the 
dearth  of  talent  partly  to  our  faulty 
methods  of  training.  But  to  correct 
these  methods  we  need- -not  more  peda- 
gogical theorizing,  we  have  too  much  of 
that  now — but  more  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  budding  genius 
flourishes  and  brings  forth  fruit.  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald,  of  Leipzig,  when  he  be- 
gan his  study  of  the  educational  problem, 
found  that  he  needed  this  data,  so  he  had 
to  write  a  volume  of  biographies, 
''Grosse  Manner,"  to  get  an  inductive 
basis  to  go  on.  The  present  volume  may 
be  regarded  as  another  contribution  to 
the  same  subject. 

It  is  a  good  book  for  the  open  shelves 
of  college  and  public  libraries ;  even  for 
school    libraries,     somewhat    above    the 
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heads  of  the  pupils  tlio  it  be.  It  will  du 
them  good  tu  stand  on  tiptoe  and  reach 
up,  for  they  are  getting  stoop-shouldered 
and  near-sighted  bending  down  over 
much  of  the  literature  provided  for  them. 
We  do  not  want  all  of  our  young  people 
to  become  soldiers,  politicians  and  au- 
thors, so  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  find  out  early  that  there  are  other 
forms  of  greatness,  quite  as  useful  to 
mankind,  and  affording  quite  as  great 
scope  for  energy  and  ability. 

Alexander  Macmillan 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book 
whose  pages  were  more  crowded  with  the 
figures  of  men  and  women  who  consti- 
tuted the  really  good  society  of  England 
than  are  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Graves's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Alexander  Mac- 
inillan/^  The  good  society  amid  which 
the  Macmillans  hved  and  moved  was  not 
composed  of  titled  aristocracy :  lay  fig- 
ures, many  of  them,  bearing  territorial 
names  constant  in  each  generation,  the 
new  wearer  of  the  title  being  only  distin- 
guished from  his  predecessors  by  number. 
It  was  composed  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  living  voice  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  England — the  poets,  prophets, 
scientists,  historians  and  novelists  who 
made  illustrious  the  Victorian  age  of 
English  literature.  Gladstone  and  John 
Morley — now  Viscount  Morley  of  Black- 
burn— were  among  his  correspondents. 
Robert  Browning,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Thomas  Hughes,  George  Eliot,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Seeley  and  Shorthouse  were  all 
on  a  footing  with  Macmillan  far  removed 
from  that  of  mere  business  connection. 
Friendly  intercourse,  kindly  encourage- 
ment, pecuniary  aid,  helpful  suggestions 
and  continual  stimulus  were  all  forth- 
coming for  the  fortunate  author  who 
had  made  Alexander  Macmillan  his 
friend  and  publisher.  It  is  even  open  to 
doubt  whether  Kingsley's  novels  or 
Green's  "Short  History"  vv^ould  have  seen 
the  light  had  it  not  been  for  the  pub- 
lisher who  was  so  good  a  friend  in  fat 
times  and  lean  :  and  in  hours  of  stress 
and  of  discouragement. 

*LiFE  AND  Letters  of  Alexander  Macmillan.  By 
Charles  L.  Gra^'es.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.     Pp.   vii,   418.      $3.50. 


/Mexander  Macmillan  was  born  at 
Irvine  in  1818  and  died  in  1896.  In  his 
biography  Mr.  (jraves  relates  brietly  but 
.sympathetically  the  stcjry  oi  Macmillan \s 
early  poverty  and  struggles — of  the  days 
when  lie  walked  about  the  streets  of  Glas- 
gow looking  for  any  sort  ot  employment, 
and  when  lie  accepted  with  deepest  joy 
an  ushership  in  a  school  with  the  munifi- 
cent salary  of  12  pounds  a  year,  on 
which  he  actually  lived  tor  nine  months. 
I  he  real  story  of  the  Macmillans  begins, 
however,  in  1843,  when  Alexander 
joined  his  brother  Daniel  in  London,  and 
opened  a  small  bookshop  at  57  Alders- 
gate  street.  The  following  year  they 
moved  to  Gambricige,  and  founded  the 
publishing  firm  of  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  Alexander  Macmillan,  as  por- 
trayed in  Mr.  Graves's  pages,  is  his 
humanness.  In  every  dealing  with  every 
author  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
Alexander  Macmillan  was  first  of  all  the 
man,  and  only  afterward  the  business 
man.  The  great  success  of  the  Macmil- 
lan business  was  built  up  on  a  firmer 
foundation  than  the  mere  making  of 
money.  Altho  Alexander  Macmillan  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  endorse  all  the 
opinions  contained  in  books  published  by 
him,  he  consistently  refused  to  publish 
books  which  he  considered  harmful.  'T 
think  your  representation  of  Tennyson 
hideously  unfair,"  he  wrote  to  a  young 
author  in  rejecting  a  manuscript,  '"but  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  make  your  book  sell 
well  in  the  proper  quarter."  'Tf  I  were 
to  advise,"  he  continued,  ''according  to 
what  seems  to  me  noble,  honest,  true  and 
of  good  report,  in  higher  regions  than 
any  of  the  'isms'  afford,  I  would  say, 
abuse  nothing,  write  against  nothing  ex- 
cept immorality,  unholiness,  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  in  practical  life  and 
thought." 

As  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  volume 
consisting  chiefly  of  letters,  there  is  some 
lack  of  sequence  in  Mr.  Graves's  pages. 
One  subject  follows  another  with  very 
little  to  link  the  matter  together.  The 
general  story  of  x^lexander  Macmillan's 
life  and  of  the  progress  of  the  publish- 
ing business  is  given  only  in  briefest  out- 
line, and  most  of  the  letters  are  present- 
ed without  introduction.  The  book  is  in 
consequence  somewhat  difficult  reading. 
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It  is  a  book  that  may  be  dipped  into  here 
and  there,  but  that  cannot  be  skimmed. 
It  is,  however,  a  book  that  repays  read- 
ing from  cover  to  cover,  and  anything 
short  of  a  complete  reading  must  result 
in  the  omission  of  something  of  value, 
something  that  would  shed  light  on  either 
Alexander  Macmillan  himself  or  on 
some  one  worth  knowing  in  English 
literature,  science  or  politics. 

Music 

Thk  publication  of  the  final  volume  of 
the  new  Grove's  Dictionary'^  completes  a 
care  ful,  conscien- 
tious and  able  revi- 
sion of  a  standard 
and  m  o  n  u  mental 
work  and  provides 
for  all  who  seek  en- 
lightenment on  mu- 
sical history,  musical 
biography,  or  mu- 
sical theory  a  cyclo-- 
pedia  in  English  that 
is  really  without  a 
serious  rival  in  any 
language.  The  orig- 
inal work  of  Sir 
George  Grove  was 
ten  years  in  publish- 
ing, 1879  to  1889. 
The  revision  has 
been  six  years  in 
issuing  from  the 
press,  the  first 
volume  having  ap- 
peared in  1904,  and 
considerably  longer 
than  that  in  prepa- 
ration ;  and  has  ex- 
panded the  original 
four  volumes  to  five 
and  zeal  of  its  originator  have  been 
fairly  matched  by  the  erudition,  edi- 
torial acumen  and  skill  of  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland.  the  musical  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  who  has  had  the  assistance 
of  many  of  the  ablest  specialists  in  the 
history  and  theory  of  music,  and  in  its 
revised  shape  the  work  is  more  vaUiable 
than  ever.  The  final  volume  covers  the 
ground  from  "Tablature"  to  "Zwischen- 

^Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Vol- 
ume V,  T  to  Z  and  Appendix.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $5. 
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spiel"  and  contains  also  an  appendix  of 
70  pages  giving  many  new  biographies 
(the  omission  of  some  of  which,  at  least, 
from  their  regular  places  in  the  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  of  the  other  volumes 
certainly  piques  curiosity),  a  record  of 
deaths  of  musical  celebrities  that  have 
occurred  since  the  earlier  volumes  were 
printed,  and  numerous  corrections  of 
mistakes  in  those  volumes.  Unfortu- 
nately not  all  of  these  corrections  are 
correct.  By  a  curious  oversight  the  mis- 
taken statement  that  the  American  com- 
l^oser,  Edward  Alexander  MacDowell. 
died  on  "January  24.  1907,"  is  repeated 

f  r  o  m  the  fourth 
volume.  The  Inde- 
pendent for  Octo- 
ber 15,  1908,  in  its 
review  of  that  vol- 
ume, called  attention 
to  this  mistake. 
MacDowell  died  on 
January  23,   1908. 

American  buyers 
of  the  work  will  be 
disappointed  at  the 
comparatively  scant 
treatment  accorded 
to  American  musical 
topics.  Not  even 
among  the  briefer 
notices  of  the  Ap- 
pendix has  r  o  o  m 
been  found  for  any 
mention  of  such 
American  musicians 
as  H  F.  Gilbert, 
(ioldbeck,  Rubin 
Goldmark,  Henry  K. 
Hadley,  H.  H.  Huss, 
Reginald  de  Koven, 
Harry  Rowe  Shel- 
Stokovski.  Furthermore, 
musicians  from  over  sea 
America  is  for  the  most 
When   a    famous   singier 


ley,  Leopold 
what  famous 
have  done  in 
part  ignored, 
or  instrumentalist  has  left  Europe  for 
these  shores  he  too  frequently  has  passed 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  Dictionary' s 
editor.  One  looks  in  vain  for  any 
record  of  the  brilliant  achievements  in 
America  of  such  artists  as  Lilli  Leh- 
mann,  Jean  de  Rcszke,  Ernestine  Schu- 
nnnn-Heink.  Marcella  Sembrich,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  T.  J.  Paderewski.  and  Eugene 
Ysaye — to    name    only    a     few.       Such 
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American  topics  as  were  deemed  worthy 
of  special  notice  were  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel  and 
Richard  Aldrich,  eminent  critics  of  New 
York,  who  have  suppHed  admirable  arti- 
cles on  such  subjects  as  American  cham- 
ber music  organizations,  American  or- 
chestras, American  musical  libraries,  etc., 
and  biographies  of  some  American  com- 
posers. The  biographical  department 
thruout  might  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  submitting  to  these  American 
contributors  the  articles  dealing  with 
such  artists  as  have  made  not  unimpor- 
tant parts  of  their  careers  in  America. 

However,  with  all  its  shortcomings 
both  of  commission  and  of  omission,  the 
new  Grove  is  a  wonderfully  successful 
work  and  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  for 
every  musical  library. 

For  most  readers,  probably,  the  basis 
of  musical  pleasure  remains  just  as  eva- 
sive of  explanation  as  it  was  before  Mr. 
Gehring  published  his  book.^  This  is  not 
to  say  that  his  Httle  treatise  is  without 
merit.  It  is  indeed  filled  with  interesting 
and  suggestive  matter,  some  of  it  ingeni- 
ously original.  He  analyzes  music  into 
several  .factors,  such  as  power  of  tone, 
form  (as  including  both  sequence  of  har- 
mony and  the  essential  principle  of  mel- 
ody), association,  symbolization,  and 
tonal  and  mental  parallelism,  each  of 
which  has  its  part  in  the  giving  of  pleas- 
ure ;  he  analyzes  in  detail  the  varied 
kinds  of  efifects  produced  by  these  fac- 
tors, and  considers  many  theories  pro- 
pounded by  many  writers  on  esthetics 
who  have  attacked  the  problem.  But  he 
does  not  throw  any  light  on  how  or  why 
these  things,  and  not  others,  conduce  to 
musical  pleasure.  Since  every  one  of  the 
contributinsr  factors  shades  off  into  the 
unknowm,  his  conclusion  is  that  it  is 

"small  wonder  thai  the  orob^em  of  musical  en- 
joyment shonld  baffle  all  attempts  at  explana- 
tion. ...  So  imneT^etrjble  does  the  subject 
seem  as  to  nourish  the  s^ispicion  that  we  may 
be  dealing  with  some  of  the  deeper  aspects  of 
.  psychical  existence,  and  that  an  adequate  so- 
lution might  throw  heht  on  many  hidden  as- 
pects of  mind  and  emotion." 

Mr.  George  P.  Upton,  the  veteran 
musical  commentator  of  Chicasfo,  whose 
handbooks    on    the    "standard"    operas, 

^The  Basis  of  Musical  Pleasure.  Together  with 
a  Consideration  of  the  Onem  Problem  and  the  Ex- 
pression of  Emotions  in  Music.  By  Albert  Gehrinp' 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 


symphonies,  oratorios,  and  so  on,  have 
found  such  a  ready  market  (selling  by 
scores  of  thousands  of  copies),  has  now 
added  to  his  list  a  compilation  of  io8 
biographies^  of  ''the  composers  whose 
works  are  most  familiar  in  the  concert- 
room,"  condensed  to  the  fewest  possible 
words  necessary  **to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  composers' 
music  and  of  the  composers  themselves ; 
also  to  ac(|uaint  the  reader  with  the  total 
number  of  compositions  in  each  case  and 
with  the  number  of  those  which  remain 
standard."  Inasmuch  as  the  book  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  Chicago  consump- 
tion it  includes  Frederick  Stock,  the 
promising  young  conductor  of  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra,  but  excludes 
many  equally  promising  men  who  are 
equally  busy  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
— even  such  as  Mahler,  Reger,  Ravel, 
von  Hausegger,  Weingartner,  Delius, 
Josef  Suk,  Paul  Dukas,  and  our  own 
Victor  Herbert. 

A  satisfactory  life  of  Liszt  in  English 
is  yet  to  be  written.  (If  Mr.  James 
Huneker  ever  completes  his  Biography, 
projected  nearly  a  decade  ago,  it  should 
prove  a  thing  the  world  has  long  been 
waiting  for.)  De  Beaufort's  brief 
sketch*  now  reprinted  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-three  years,  is  fragmentary  and 
inadequate  and  a  bit  old-fashioned ;  yet 
this  record  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  life 
of  a  great  musician  and  a  noble  soul  is 
better  than  none.  Furthermore  the  little 
book  was  worth  reprinting  now  if  only 
for  preserving  between  covers  the  remi- 
niscences of  Liszt  in  Rome  which  Mme. 
Helbig  (nee  the  Princess  Schahawskoi) 
contributed  to  the  New  York  Sun  a  year 
ago,  and  which  are  altogether  delightful. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  long  know^n  to  concert 
goers  as  ''Clara  Doria,"  who  has  made 
a  reputation  as  a  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  theory  as  well  as  a  singer, 
has  produced  a  useful  little  book^  bv 
describing  the  methods  of  voice  cul- 
ture  which   she   has   found   in   her   own 

^Standard  Musical  Biographies.  .\  Handbook 
Setting:  Forth  the  Lives,  Works  and  Characteristics 
of  Representative  Comnosers.  Sv  George  P.  Upton. 
Chicaeo:    A.    C.    INTcClure   &   Co.      $i.7.S. 

*Franz  Liszt.  The  Story  of  His  Life.  By  Raphael 
Ledos  de  Beaufort.  To  which  are  added  Franz  Liszt 
in  Rome,  by  Nadine  Helbig^;  a  Summary  of  His 
Compositions,  and  a  list  of  his  noted  pupils.  Boston: 
Oliver   Ditson    Company.      $1.25. 

^My  Voice  and  I;  or.  The  Relation  of  the 
Singer  to  the  Song.  Bv  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 
{Clara  Doria).     Chicago:  A."  C.  McQurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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experience  to  be  best,  and  by  throwing 
light  on  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  true  art  of  singing;  hoping  thus,  she 
says,  to  prevent  students  from  wasting 
their  time  and  talent  in  pursuing  a 
wrong  road,  and  to  induce  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  musical  sense,  and  to  rely  on 
it,  instead  of  upon  false  and  artificial 
systems  that  have  become  conventional. 
She  gives  sound  advice  in  an  attractive 
and  interesting  way. 

.^ 

Hawthorne's  Country.  By  TTelen  A.  Clarke. 
New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany.    $2.50. 

Nathaniel   Hawthorne   remains,  as   he 
is  likely   to  do    for  some  time  to  come, 


luigland  towns  which  his  shy  and  reti- 
cent spirit  haunted,  rather  than  lived  in, 
more  with  the  characters  of  his  books 
than  with  their  actual  inhabitants,  and 
even  in  Rome,  with  its  myriad  associa- 
tions, we  look  for  Hilda's  Tower  and 
Miriam's  Rock  with  an  unreasonable  as- 
surance of  their  reality  and  historicity. 
An  author  so  identified  with  his  land- 
scapes rewards  the  illustrator.  Haiv- 
thorne's  Country  is  a  richly  illustrated 
volume,  text  and  pictures  concerning 
themselves  with  the  various  towns  and 
houses  associated  with  Hawthorne. 
Salem,  Concord,  Brunswick,  Rome,  1  Bos- 
ton and  Liverpool  were  the  ])rincipal 
places  of  his  abode,  and  these  and  others 
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our  most  spiritually  gifted  author,  and 
the  one  who  best  knew  the  word  magic 
by  which  we  enter  into  his  world  of  im- 
agination with  its  silver  half  lights  and 
purple  shadows.  Like  a  familiar  land- 
scape seen  by  moonlight,  his  art  makes 
of  the  work-a-day  world  a  mysterious 
place,  and  under  his  spell  quite  ordinary 
people  are  transformed  into  beings  of 
elfin  beauty  or  into  eldrich  ■  and  evil 
sprites.     So  that  we  associate  the  New 


touched  by  the  passing  of  his  genius  are 
described  in  leisurely  fashion  by  Helen 
A.  Clarke,  who  has  the  grace  to  picture 
many  of  them  in  Hawthorne's  own 
words,  which  have  lost  none  of  their 
freshness  and  beauty  in  the  years  since 
we  first  read  them.  The  best  of  New 
England  is  in  the  book ;  its  rural  beauty, 
industry,  pride  and  probity,  and  the  ex- 
haustless  charm  of  a  poetic  imagination 
of  the  first  order. 
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Yn    Unfamiliar    England.       By    Thomas    D. 
Murphy.      Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.      ^^. 

We  heartily  endorse  what  Mr.  Murphy 
says  in  the  ])rcface  of  his  book:  "It  may 

seem    that    there    is    little    excuse    for    a 


"UNFAMILIAR    ENGLAND." 
L.    C.    Page   &    Co. 

new  book  on  English  travel.  .  .  .  But 
in  my  illustrations- 1  have  an  excuse  for 
my  venture.  ...  I  believe  that  few 
books  of  travel  can  justly  claim  a  higher 
rank  in  this  particular."  There  are  six- 
teen illustrations  in  color,  reproduced 
from  original  paintings  by  eminent  Brit- 
ish artists,  and  forty-eight  duogravures 
from  photographs.  Without  exception 
these  illustrations  are  unusually  good. 
The  text  is  the  account  of  a  7,000-mile 
journey  by  motor  car  thru  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  author  has  been  hap- 
pily successful  in  avoiding  well-known 
places  commonly  visited  by  tourists  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  thus  justi- 
fying his  title  he  has  produced  a  book 
that  does  not  conflict  with  other  books 
on  this  much-written-about  and  familiar 
country.  Mr.  Murphy  has  a  peculiar 
facility  in  picking  up  quaint  bits  of  gos- 
sip, which  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of 
his  altogether  pleasing  book. 

The  Married  Life  of  the  Frederic  Carrolls. 

By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams.      New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  writes  of 
married  life  as  tho  he  were  looking  into 
the  home  thru  a  lighted  window,  not  as 
tho  he  sat  at  the  fireside.  -  The  clever 
observer  attitude  lends  itself  easily  to  a 
mild  cynicism,  and  the  reader  gets  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  marriage  in  America 
among  fairly  well-to-do  professional  peo- 
ple that  is  superficially  true,  and  certainly 
entertaining.  Of  course  the  Carrolls 
did  not  think  themselves  well-to-do,  but 


they  were  measuring  themselves  against 
the  millionaires  who  bought  Ered's  pic- 
tures. Mucii  is  made  of  their  financial 
straits  and  a  sordid  little  tragedy  nearly 
develops;  the  h'rederic  Carrolls  are  often 
a  little  bitter  against  an  unapprcciative 
age.  But  people  who  live  in  twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar  country  houses,  with 
sixteen  rooms  and  plenty  of  baths,  a 
formal  garden  and  other  pleasant  acces- 
sories, should  not  throw  stones  at  the  rest 
of  us.  The  story  begins  with  the  waning 
of  the  honeymoon.  In  an  English  coun- 
try house,  rented  for  the  season,  where  it 
had  rained  for  a  month,  the  enforced 
idleness,  seclusion  and  constant  compan- 
ionship had  got  on  the  nerves  of  the 
honeymooning  pair.  They  find  them- 
selves "bored  to  death"  and  face  with 
horror  another  bankrupt  marriage.  It  is 
all  very  natural,  very  young,  very  lightly 
told.  Their  friends,  their  dinners  and 
diners,  sympathetic  or  critical ;  their 
house  building,  with  its  woe  and  its  tri- 
umph ;  their  ups  and  downs  in  income 
and  in  affection,  make  the  substance  of 
the  book.  They  skate  over  thin  ice  at 
times,  but  they  do  not  break  thru.  The 
serpent-woman  creeps  into  their  garden 
of  marriage,  but  she  glides  out  again 
harmlessly  after  Molly  Carroll  has  dis- 
covered the  way  to  exorcise  her. 

'The  reason  so  many  men  and  women  think 
they  would  have  been  happier  married  to  the 
other   one  is  because  they  never  married  the 

other  one." 

Sometimes  the  best  cure  for  an  infatua- 
tion is  to  see  the  enchantress  constantly, 
as  in  a  camping  trip  to  the  North  Woods, 
and  Molly  is  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  altho 
not  one  herself.  Mr.  Williams  caustic- 
ally remarks  that  the  captive  pair  would 
not  mind  the  cage  so  much  if  the  door 
were  left  open,  but  that  is  a  superficial 
judgment.  The  mere  fact  of  a  legal 
ceremony  neither  makes  nor  unmakes  a 
marriage.  Tolstoy's  greatest  novel  shows 
how  the  looser  bonds  of  a  free  union  may 
gall  and  fetter.  Anna  Karenina  and 
Vronsky  quickly  tired  of  each  other,  too. 
It  is  rather  childish  to  blame  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  for  the  fickleness  of 
human  kind.  And  the  creator  of  the 
Frederic  Carrolls  falls  into  this  pueril- 
ity, altho  he  does  see  that  each  wedded 
pair  must  make  their  wedding  into  a  true 
marriage  for  themselves,  working  out 
salvation  with  fear,  trembling  and  humor. 
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Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  With 
Illustrations  l)y  \V.  Heath  Robinson. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  391.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $3.50. 

The  publishers  have  given  tis  a  most 
desirable  and  sumptuous  edition  of  the 
collected  poems  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  living-  English  poets.  It 
includes  the  "Barrack  Room  Ballads," 
"Departmental  Ditties,"  "The  Seven 
Seas,"  "The  Five  Nations"  and  "Col- 
lected Verse" ;  indeed,  all  his  published 
poems  except  those  that  have  appeared 
recentlv  or  scattered  thru  the  volumes  of 
short  tales.  The  type  is  large,  the  paper 
thick,  and  the  seventeen  illustrations, 
colored  and  plain,  add  much  attractive- 
ness to  the  volume.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
the  critics  to  berate  the  rough  art  of 
Kipling.  It  is  rotigh,  but  it  is  powerful. 
It  presents  rude  soldier  life  rudely,  but 
with  a  background  of  feeling  which  is 
true  and  noble.  What  does  one  want 
finer  than  the  dedication  of  the  "Barrack 
Room  Ballads"  to  his  brother-in-law 
Balestier : 

"Beyond  the  path  of  the  outmost   sun  thru 
utter  darkness   hurled," 

or  "Pharaoh  and  the  Sergeant,"  or  "The 
Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  or  "Reces- 
sional," or  "Gunga  Din"?  Every  boy, 
every  man  and  woman,  ought  to  pick  out 
and  learn  those  he  loves  best,  and  skip  a 
few. 

Comrades  of  the  Trails.  By  G.  E.  Theo- 
dore Roberts.  Boston :  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.       $1.50. 

All  lovers  of  forest  and  stream  who 
have  a  touch  of  gypsy  imagination  will 
like  Comrades  of  the  Trails,  by  G.  E. 
Theodore  Roberts.  A  wholesome  young 
Englishman  hunting  and  trapping  in  the 
great  Northern  forests  of  America,  and 
a  "good  Injun"  guide  with  the  reassur- 
ing name  of  Sober  Sam,  have  many  ad- 
ventures and  an  exciting  winter  in  the 
country  about  Two-Fox  Pond.  In  the 
woods,  which  we  think  of  as  silent,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  when  hushed  with  the 
deep  snow,  we  are  wont  to  fancy  life  as 
eventless  and  monotonous.  It  is  never 
so  to  Mr.  Roberts  or  his  readers.  There 
are  plenty  of  interesting  people  in  the 
book,  albeit  they  are  furry  folk,  and 
make  dangerous  neighbors,  some  of 
them.     Each   trail   exquisitely  etched   in 


the  snow  has  a  story  for  the  woodsman, 
and  the  life  of  adventure  and  constant 
hardship  has  rich  compensation  in  health, 
vigor  and  the  delight  of  outdoor  beauty. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  the  art  of  making  us 
feel  the  charm  of  the  woods,  and  the 
attraction  of  primitive  housekeeping  in  a 
"shack"  backed  against  a  clump  of  cedar 
trees. 

Theology  and  Human  Problems.  A  Com- 
parative Study  of  Absolute  Idealism 
•  and  Pragmatism  as  Interpreters  of  Re- 
ligion. The  Taylor  Lectures  for  1909- 
10,  By  Eugene  William  Lyman,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      $1. 

A  Valid  Religion  for  the  Times.  A  Study 
of  the  Central  Truths  of  Spiritual  Relig- 
ion. By  Parley  P.  Womer,  With  a 
Foreword  by  Washington  Gladden. 
New  York:  Broadway  Publishing  Co. 
$1.     , 

These  two  books  are  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  growing  list  of  popular  ex- 
positions of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge.  They  are 
written  by  yotmg  men  as  essays  toward 
a  rational  groimd  for  religious  belief  and 
Christian  efifort,  and  both  seek  to  be 
practical.  Professor  Lyman  devotes  the 
most   interesting  part   of  his  volume  to 


"COMRADES   OF  THE   TRAILS." 

An    illustration    from   the   new   book   by 

Theodore   Roberts, 


^8  THE    INDEPENDENT 

the  question  ul  the  host  philosophical  tiuiis  by  national  parties  or  by  machine 
method  of  approach  to  theological  prob-  rings  is  prevented  and  independent  nom- 
lems,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  prag-  inations  are  encouraged.  (2)  A  first 
matic.  His  criticism  of  absolute  ideal-  election  sifts  out  the  numerous  candi- 
ism  and  Ritschlianism  is  very  suggestive,  dates.  The  voters  do  what  the  bosses 
and  his  contention  that  the  newer  system,  have  claimed  credit  and  compassion  for 
if  such  it  may  he  called,  gives  a  firmer  doing;  they  sciuelch  the  ambitions  of 
basis  for  Christian  theology,  is  not  with-  cranks,  self-seekers  and  busybodies.  (3) 
out  support.  The  bpok  deserves  special  Upon  the  ballot  at  the  final  election, 
commendation  because  of  its  clear  and  which  has  no  party  emblems,  only  two 
expressive  English  style.  The  author  is  names  for  each  office  appear  and  only  ten 
one  of  the  first  in  the  field  to  show  the  altogether.  This  is  "the  short  ballot," 
value  and  tendency  of  pragmatism  in  its  which  enables  every  voter,  with  a  mini- 
application  to  Christian  theology,  and  mum  of  investigation  and  without  party 
while  some  of  his  conclusions  are  not  guidance,  to  make  his  own  judgment, 
very  well  sustained,  his  effort  will  appeal  (4)  Strict  laws  are  enforced  against 
to  many.  Mr.  Womer  approaches  his  fraudulent  voting,  bribery,  or  lavish  ex- 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advo-  penditure  by  candidates..  (5)  The  char- 
cate,  and  presents  his  arguments  for  the  ter  embodies  the  referendum,  initiative 
substance  of  faith  in  the  ''spirit  of  sweet  and  recall.  Indeed,  its  outstanding  char- 
reasonableness."  He  tries  to  gather  up  acteristic  is  that  it  has  avoided  the'dan- 
the  great  essentials  of  religion  and  pres-  gers  of  bureaucracy  inherent  in  the  com- 
ent  them,  not  in  the  conventional  theo-  mission  plan  by  a  strong  infusion  of  rad- 
logical  language  or  dogmatic  form,  but  ical  democracy, 
in    the   terms    of    daily    experience    and  .^ 

need.    This  is  a  book  for  the  earnest  but  rr.,      ^      .     ^               ,     ^,         ^     .          „ 

1                            -       ^^  .            ,              ,  Ihe  Empty  House,  and  other  stories.      By 

busy    man_   of    affairs    who    seeks    some  EHzabeth    Stnart    Phelps.        Illustrated, 

guidance   in    his    Christian   thought   and  i6mo,  pp.  326.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 

activity,  while  Dr.  Lyman's  volume  will  Ai"  Co,     $1.25. 

appeal  strongly  to  every  thoughtful  stu-  There  are  nine  stories  in  this  volume, 

dent  and  minister.  the  last  of  over  thirty  volumes   from  a 

,*z  writer  who  for  strength,  fervor,  imag- 
The  Dethronement  of  a  City  Boss.  By  jnation,  purpose  and  genius  is  surpassed 
John  J.  Hamilton.  New  York :  Funk  &  by  no  other  woman  writer  of  her  country 
Wagnalls  Co.  $1.20.  and  generation.  Among  the  volumes  to 
Mr.  Hamilton's  Dethronement  of  a  her  credit  are,  among  stories,  "Avis," 
City  Boss  is  a  well  arranged  and  lucid  "The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs,"  "A  Sin- 
exposition  of  the  Des  Moines  plan  of  city  gular  Life"  and  "Doctor  Zay" ;  of  reli- 
governnient,  and  should  have  a  wide  gious  books  are  "The  Gates  Ajar"  and 
reading,  for  the  majority  of  city  voters  "The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "The 
are  determined  on  the  dethronement  of  Struggle  for  Immortality"  ;  to  which  may 
the  city  boss,  and  the  Des  Moines  system  be  added  two  volumes  of  poems.  The 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  Mrs. 
is  winning  wide  acceptance.  Popularly,  Ward's  magazine,  stories  of  family  life, 
but  incorrectly,  the  plan  is  dubbed  the  in  which  the  erring  husband,  wife  or  son 
commission  form  of  city  government,  returns  to  restore  the  broken  home,  so 
But  its  success  depends  on  several  other  that  the  sun  returns  after  the  rain.  Yet 
features  besides  the  abolition  of  boards  there  is  lightness  and  humor  balancing 
of  aldermen  and  the  establishment  of  a  the  intensity  of  the  sentiment  and  style, 
small  ruling  commission.  Most  impor-  It  is  well  worth  while  to  gather  these 
tant  of  these  features,  as  expounded  by  fugitive  stories  and  preserve  them  for 
the  author,  are :  ( i )  Easy  nomination  of  the  reader  who  has  for  so  many  years 
candidates  for  municipal  office  by  peti-  learned  to  value  the  writings  of  one  who 
tion.  Any  voter  can  be  named  for  mayor  is  now  of  the  elder  generation,  and 
or  commissioner  by  the  simple,  cheap  ex-  whose  purposeful  seriousness  has  never 
pedient  of  twenty-five  other  voters  filing  been  harsh,  and  whose  merrier  mood  has 
a  petition.     Thus  the  control  of  nomina-  never  been  frivolous. 
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ROSA   BONHEUR:    PAINTED    BY   AUGUSTE    BONHEUR. 
From  the  biography  published  by   D.    Appleton   &  Co. 


Recollections    of  Alexander    H.    Stephens. 

[Illustrated.]  Edited    by    Myrta    Lockett 

Avary.      New  York:   Donbleday,   Page  & 
Co.      $2.50. 

This  is  the  prison  diary  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, Vice-President  of  the  Sotithern 
Confederacy,  written  between  May  27 
and  October  26,  1865,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  a  concluding  chapter  by  the 
editor.  Stephens  was  arrested  at  his 
Georgia  home  on  May  nth  and  was 
then  taken  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston 
Harbor,    where    he    was    held    for    six 


montlis.  His  diary  records  his  capture 
and  transportation  north,  his  daily  life  in 
the  prison,  his  conversations,  his  read- 
ings, and  his  efforts  for  release.  Here 
and  there  are  also  comments  on  public 
affairs  and  characterizations  of  promi- 
nent men.  Prison  graft  was  then,  as  it 
probably  always  has  been,  a  flourishing 
custom,  for  the  prisoner  was  wofully 
swindled  in  his  purchases  from  a  visit- 
ing sutler.  Tho  ill  a  good  part  of  the 
time,  the  prisoner  bore  his  confinement 
bravely.     His  three  petitions  for  release 
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are  couched  in  manly  terms.  He  argues 
the  matter,  and  does  not  beg.  Here  and 
elsewhere  he  recites  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Union  man  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  deploring  and  even  denouncing 
secession ;  but  that  when  his  State  went 
out  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  follow.  The 
volume  will  give  an  intimate  view  of 
Stephens  which  no  other  work  supplies. 

Adventures  in  Friendship.     By  David  Gray- 
son.      New   York:   Donbleday,   Page   & 

Co.       $1.20. 

One  looks  about  for  adjectives  to  de- 
scribe such  books  as  Mr.  Grayson's  Ad- 
ventures in  Friendship,  which  follows  his 


the  Scotch  preacher's  heart  goe.^  straight 
to  ours,  "lie  went  about  thinking  that, 
after  all,  he  didn't  know  much,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  be  kind,"  describes  the 
good  man  so  perfectly  that  we  know  him 
at  once  and  forever.  David  calls  him 
"that  accomplished  spreader  of  burdens." 
No  words  could  better  describe  the  man 
who  helps  people  by  showing  them  how 
and  when  to  help  others.  We  see  the 
farmhouse,  with  its  quiet  and  order;  the 
spreading  fields ;  the  open  road  that  runs 
by  like  a  river,  carrying  many  friends  of 
David's  and  ours,  also,  since  he  has 
talked  of  them  to  us,  as  we  talk  of  our 
intimates  to  each  other ;  we  get  the  sense 
of  peace,  of  content,  of  ripe  experience, 


ONE  "ADVENTURE  IN  FRIENDSHIP." 


"Adventures  in  Contentment"  of  last 
year,  and  vainly  seeks  for  one  delicate 
and  tender  enough.  ''Wholesome"  and 
"genial"  come  to  hand,  but  they  suggest 
something  more  robust  and  rollicking 
than  these  gentle  stories  of  a  country  life 
that  needs  no  "uplift."  These  chapters 
from  a  good  man's  life  have  the  fra- 
grance of  pine  woods  after  a  rain,  the 
keen  tingle  of  a  frosty  morning  when  the 
low  sun  is  shining  far  to  the  south  and 
the  sky  has  the  blue  of  steel  instead  of 
that   of   forget-me-nots.     A  word    from 


of  human  sympathy,  of  a  nature  rich  and 
responsive  to  the  best  in  its  neighbor- 
hood;  of  a  country  life  that  is  not  nar- 
row or  dull;  that  is  full  of  palpitating 
interest,  and  of  friendships  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  years. 

'Friendship  is  like  happiness.  _  She  flies  pur- 
suit, she  is  shy  and  wild,  and  <:imid,  and  will 
be  best  w^ooed  by  indirection.  Quite  unexpect- 
edly, sometimes,  as  we  pass  in  the  open  road, 
she  puts  her  hand  in  ours,  like  a  child." 

And  we  feel  that  we,  too,  have  had  an 
adventure  in  friendship,  and  are  richer 
by  a  new  friend. 
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Literary  Notes 

....Some  of  God's  Ministries  is  the  title  of 
a  recent  importation  liy  the  Scribncrs ;  I)eing  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  Dr.  \V.  M.  Mac(ircj^()r, 
of  lulinbnrgh,  the  second  in  the  scries  '  The 
Scholar  as   Preacher"    ($1.75). 

....In  the  New  11  ndson  Shakespeare  series 
A  Midsiiinmer  Night's  Dream  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, with  introduction  and  notes  revised 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Black  (Glascow)  and  Prof.  M. 
G.  Daniell.  An  excellent  school  edition 
(Ginn). 

...  .A  recent  volume  of  the  Crown  Theolog- 
ical Library  contains  translations  of  two  es- 
says of  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack,  "Monasticism : 
Its  Ideals  and  History"  and  "The  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustine"  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons). 

....In  the  "Contemporary  Science  Series," 
imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ($1.50) 
the  latest  volume  to  appear  is  Dr.  M.  Fish- 
berg's  The  Jeivs:  A  Study  of  Race  and  Eii- 
vironmoit.  An  encyclopedic  volume,  illus- 
trated, and  supplied  with  bibliography  and  in- 
dex. 

....Theodore  Stanton  in  his  Reminiscences 
of  Rosa  Bonheur  (Appleton;  $3)  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  the  Saint  Simon 
socialists  with  whom  Rosa  Bonheur's  father 
was  associated  and  shows  their  close  relation 
to  the  American  woman's  rights  movement 
and   the   Brook   Farm   experiment. 

....Hozv  It  Flies  is  the  title  given  to  the 
story  of  man's  endeavors  to  conquer  the  air 
andthe  inventions  thru  which  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  his  ambition,  as  it  is  told  by  Richard 
Ferris,  B.  S.,  C.  E.  The  volume  aims  at  sim- 
plicity in  language  and  is  issued  to  meet  the 
popular  demand  for  such  a  work  (Thomas 
Nelson  &  Son;  $1.20). 

...  .The  little  book  on  Natural  Philosophy 
in  which  Professor  Ostwald  lays  down  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  his  energy  theory  as 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  mechanistic  concep- 
tions, is  now  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
thru  the  translation  of  Thomas  Seltzer  (Holt. 
$1.).  In  the  forthcoming  article  in  The  In- 
dependent on  Ostwald's  philosophy  this  work 
will  be  discussed  at  some  length. 
^  ....Dr.  Samuel  McComb,  co-author  of  "Re- 
ligion and  Medicine,"  now  publishes  thru 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Christianity  and  the  Mod- 
ern Mind:  an  examination  of  vital  subjects 
such  as  are  suggested  in  some  of  the  chapter 
headings:  "The  Intellect  in  Rehgion" ;  "Re- 
ligion and  Miracle";  "The  New  Belief  in 
Prayer";  "Immortality  and  Science";  "The 
New  Conception  of  Missions"   ($1.50). 

Messrs.    Funk    &    Wagnalls,,    who   keep 

one  or  two  large  encyclopedias  constantly  in 
publication,  have  just  issued  Volume  VTT  of 
the  Nezv  Schaft-^Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge.  It  carries  the  work  thru 
"Moralities,"  and  covers  such  important  top- 
ics as  "Lord's  Supper,"  "Luther."  "Luther- 
ans,"^^ "Melanchthon,"  "Mary,"  "Mithraism" 
and  "Missions."  Twelve  volumes  will  com- 
plete  this    admirable   series. 


....(iiorgio  Bartoli,  an  Italian  Jesuit  who 
recently  left  the  orden  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
(/lic  Church,  sets  forth  the  convictions  which 
led  him  to  change  his  faith  in  The  Primitive 
Church  and  the  Primacy  of  Rome  (New 
^'ork  :  (ieorge  H.  Doran  Co.).  He  is  not  a 
modernist  and  does  not  accept  the  results  of 
the  higher  criticism,  but  attacks  the  Roman 
system  more  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the 
older  evangelicalism. 

.  ..  .Next  to  Joan  of  Arc  perhaps  Teresa  of 
Spain  is  the  most  interesting  woman  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Alexander 
VVhyte,  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  an  interesting 
sketch  of  her  career,  and  now  another  Protest- 
ant, Helen  Hester  Colvill,  puts  forth  a  worthy 
biography  of  the  Spanish  Saint  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.50).  It  is  a  work  of 
painstaking  care  and  discerning  judgment, 
written   with   sympathy  and   affection. 

....Emily  James  Putnam — Mrs.  G.  H.  Put- 
nam— vivaciously  sketches  a  series  of  portraits 
of  The  Lady:  the  lady  in  different  ages  and 
under  all  governments  (Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$2.50).  Telling  us  what  was  expected  of  the 
gentlewoman  in  times  ancient,  medieval,  rena- 
scent, Georgian,  and  ante-bellum,  she  succeeds 
in  imparting,  besides  many  personalia,  much 
illuminative  information  respecting  the  suc- 
cessive civilizations.  Her  book  is  generously 
illustrated. 

...  -A  posthumous  novel  by  Tolstoy  is  to  be 
issued  in  the  spring.  Particulars  are  not 
vouchsafed  as  to  its  date  of  composition.  The 
hero  is  a  young  officer  of  the  guard,  of  fash- 
ion and  family.  After  becoming  engaged,  he 
learns  that  his  intended  bride  has  been  the 
mistress  of  another.  In  his  grief  and  disillu- 
sionment, the  young  man  resigns  from  the 
army,  and  enters  a  monaster}^  But  he  does 
not  find  peace,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  for 
holiness  which  he  gains  in  time ;  and  the  cli- 
max of  the  story  is  bloody  and  horrific. 

....The  Scribners  make  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  William  Adams  Brown's  character 
sketch  of  Morris  Ketchum  Jesup,  which  is 
preceded  by  a  striking  frontispiece-portrait. 
Successive  chapters  describe  "The  Man  We 
Knew';  his  ancestry,  boyhood,- and  schooling; 
liis  philanthropy;  his  churchmanship  and  citi- 
zenship ;  his  services  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  to  education  ;  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole,  etc.  This  is  in  all  senses  of  the  word 
a  well-made  book  (even  to  the  index),  and 
one  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jesup  will  most 
certainly  welcome. 

....Elinor  Glyn's  latest  offering,  His  Hour 
(D.  Appleton;  $1.50),  fairly  bristles  with  great 
names.  The  frontispiece  is  a  prince's  minia- 
ture, and  there  are  half  a  dozen  appelative 
magnificencies  to  every  page  thruout,  the  novel 
being  dedicated  to  Her  Imperial  Highness, 
The  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir  of  Russia. 
The  titled  hero  is  "handsome  as  a  g'od."  Mor- 
ally, he  takes  after  some  of  the  gods  without 
Christian  equivalents  in  the  Calendar  of  Saints. 
At  the  climax  (p.  253)  his  splendid  eyes  blaze 
"with   the   passion   of   a   wild  beast." 

.  . .  .The  Captain  of  Police  of  San  Francisco, 
Thomas  S.  Duke,  issues  in  a  volume  that  runs 
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to  over  560  pages  Celebrated  Criminal  Cases 
of  America  (San  Francisco:  James  H.  Barry 
Company,  $3).  The  cases  are  treated  as  narra- 
tive, without  too  much  of  verbiage  or  legal 
lore. 

....Esperanto  is  not  the  limit  of  simplicity 
and  regularity  in  the  field  of  international  lan- 
guages. Ido  is  as  much  easier  than  Esperanto 
to  learn  as  Esperanto  is  easier  than,  say, 
German  or  Chinese :  at  least  that  is  the  im- 
pression one  would  gather  from  its  advocates. 
Any  one  who  has  a  reasonably  wide  vocabu- 
lary of  Latin  derivation  can  read  it  at  sight. 
Its  development  is  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national committee,  which  is  devoting  more 
attention  lo  perfecting  the  language  than  to  its 
propaganda.  Literature  on  the  subject  of  Ido 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to  William  J. 
Phoebus,  768  Fast  Nineteenth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,   New    York. 

....Dr.  S.  M.  Crothers  has  found  his  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  American  public,  or  at 
least  that  part  of  the  public  which,  reads  es- 
says. A  year  or  more  ago  he  wrote  a  con- 
densed memoir  of  Holmes,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  he  is  himself  the  successor  of  the 
"little  doctor"  in  more  ways  than  one.  His 
latest  book,  Among  Friends,  consists  in  part, 
if  not  altogether,  of  papers  contributed  to  tht 
Atlantic  Monthly.  To  name  them  is  to  recall 
some  of  our  best  light  reading  during  the 
year  just  closed:  "The  Hundred  Worst 
Books."  "The  Convention  of  Books,"  "In 
Praise  of  Politicians,"  "The  Colonel  in  the 
Theolog'ical  Seminary,"  etc.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin ;  $1.25.) 

.  . .  .Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's  account  of  A  Diplo- 
matist's Wife  in  Many  Lands  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. ;  $6)  contains,  among  other  interesting 
anecdotes,  one  with  regard  to  her  brother,  the 
late  Marion  Crawford.  It  concerns  his  first 
novel:  "Mr.  Isaacs."  He  wrote  it  in  a  few 
\veeks,  she  assures  us,  and  sent  it  to  the  Mac- 
mi  Hans  : 

"and  then  forgot  all  about  the  manuscript,  for  three 
months  had  passed  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  his  only  experience  of 
the  'weary,  weary  waiting  on  the  everlasting  road* 
which  is  the  heaviest  trial  of  a  literary  career.  Years 
afterward,  when,  as  Henry  James  remarked  to  me, 
Marion  was  'meat  and  drink  and  lodging  to  nub- 
lishers,'  he  was  shown  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley  (now  Lord  Morley),  who  had  been  a  reader  for 
the  firm  in  question.  Mr.  Morley's  appreciation  of 
the  novel-reading  public  was  hardly  justified  by  events. 
He  clar.sed  'Mr.  Isaacs'  as  a  work  which  would  never 
be  topular;  it  would  not  'pay  well,'  but  he  advocated 
its  production,  saying  that  it  was  original  and  well 
written,  and  would  do  the  respected  publishing  house 
no  harm.  Marion  himself  always  said  that  the  in- 
stant success  of  'Mr.  Isaacs'  was  a  piece  of  stupen- 
dous luck." 

We  had  always  supposed  that  Lord  Morley 
was  a  better  "guesser,"  as  publishers'  reader, 
than  his  rival,  George  Meredith,  of  whom  sim- 
ilar anecdotes  have  gone  the  rounds. 

. ..  .August  Slrindberg  is  known,  to  those  of 
us  who  do  know  him,  for  a  playwright  who 
prides  himself  upon  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
themes,  and  upon  the  fact  that  he  extracts 
therefrom  the  maximum  of  unpleasantness. 
Mother  Love,  a  play  in  one  act,  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  by  Francis  J.  Ziegler,  seems  to  be 
a  characteristic  performance.       The  Creditor, 


"A  Tragic  Comerly,"  translated  by  the  same 
hand,  is  a  second  example  of  the  Swede's 
perversion.  Both  these  volumes  are  issued  by 
Brown  Brothers,  Philadelphia ;  and  we  have 
their  word  for  it  that  The  Creditor  is  now  the 
most  popular  of  Strindberg's  plays  on  the  Ger- 
man stage.  Another  play,  this  time  of  Biblical, 
or  rather  apocryphal,  subjeci  matter,  is  the 
Judith  of  Martin  Schiitze  (Holt;  $1.25).  This 
drama  in  blank  verse  has  dignity,  and,  at  times, 
power ;  yet  we  question  whether  it  embodies 
the  essential  elements  of  theatrical  success. 
From  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.  (Chicago) 
comes  a  new  edition  of  Bjornson's  dramatic 
trilogy,  Sigurd  Slenihe,  translated  from  the 
Norwegian  by  Dr.  William  Morton  Payne. 
Here  is,  as  the  translator  wrote,  twenty-two 
years  ago,  "probably  the  noblest  production 
of  a  literature" — a  literature  with  which,  by 
the  way,  we  are  better  accpiaintcd  now  than  in 
188S — a  fact  which  we  may  attribute,  in  part, 
to  Dr.  Payne  himself. 

Pebbles 

With  the  death  of  Tolstoy,  Russia's  excuse 
for  existence  appears  to  have  disappeared. — 
Brooklyn  Times. 

Little  Bessie — Mamma,  how'll  I  know  when 
I'm  naughty? 

Mother — Your  conscience  will  tell  you,  dear. 

Little  Bessie — I  don't  care  about  what  it 
tells  me — will  it  tell  you? — Harper's  Weekly. 

"Do  you  think  a  secret  ballot  promotes  hon- 
esty in   elections?" 

"Can't  say  that  it  does,"  replied  the  painfully 
practical  politician.  "The  secrecy  of  it  tempts 
too  many  men  whom  you  have  paid  to  vote 
for  you  to  go  back  on  their  words." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"H.ow  is  the  new  filing  system?  Success?" 
asked  the  agent  of  the  merchant  to  whom  he 
had  sold  a  "system"  a  few  days  before. 

"Great !"  said  the  merchant. 

"Good  I"  said  the  agent,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"And  how  is  business  ?" 

"Business?"  echoed  the  merchant.  "Oh, 
we  have  stopped  business  to  attend  to  the 
filing  system.'' — San  Fi'ancisco  Star. 

"I  WANT  to  get  two  pounds  of  tripe,"  said 
the  lady,  entering  the  shop,  relates  an  ex- 
change. 

"Sorry,  ma'am,"  replied  the  keeper,  "but  we 
haven't  any  tripe  today." 

"No  tripe?     Why,  it's  in  season." 

"No,  ma'am,  there's  no  tripe  being  shot  just 
now." 

"No  tripe  being  shot  I  Why,  what  are  you 
talking'  about?" 

"I — I  should  say,  ma'am,  that  tne  Fisheries 
Commission  won't  allow  tripe  to  be  caught 
now." 

"Are  you  crazy,  man  ?  I  don't  w^ant  fish  ! 
I   want  tripe !" 

"Well,  what  in  thunder  is  tripe,  ma'am?" 

"Why — why,  I  don't  know  just  what  it  is; 
but  if  you  haven't  got  any  111  try  some  other 
place." — NeK'  Orleans  Picayune. 
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What  We  Are  Trying  to  Do 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  He- 
l)rews  to  usher  in  the  new  year  by  the 
blowing  of  horns.  The  custom  still  pre- 
vails in  annual  reports  of  societies  and 
corporations  and  in  the  January  numbers 
of  the  periodicals.  We  wish,  therefore, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  season,  its  spirit 
of  kindly  indulgence,  to  blow  our  own 
horn  a  little.  We  would  not  infringe 
upon  the  advertising  pages,  but  make  it 
clear  to  our  readers  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  what  we  want  to  do,  and  then 
they  can  fairly  judge  in  how  far  we  suc- 
ceed, and  will  not  blame  us  for  not  doing 
something  else  and  quite  different.  Our 
old  subscribers  may  not  need  this,  but 
we  have  enlarged  the  circle  of  our  read- 
ers by  25  per  cent,  during  the  past  year, 
and  among  these  new  acquaintances 
there  may  be  some  who  have  been 
brought  into  the  circle  under  a  mistaken 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  maga- 
zine. If  such  there  be,  it  is  only  fair 
to  disillusionize  them  at  the  start  and 
not  let  them  continue  to  take  The  Inde- 
pi'iNDENT  year  after  year  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is,  like  many  of  its  esteemed 
contemporaries,  composed  of  detective 
stories,  historical  romances  and  pretty 
pictures. 


'riii-.  1  M)i;i'i:.\i)i;x'i  is  a  dynamic 
weekly.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording current  events  and  of  directing 
the  current  of  events.  It  was  founded 
not  to  make  money,  but  to  make  history. 
It  has  made  both.  Many  of  the  things  it 
worked  for  in  the  days  of  1848  have 
been  accomplished,  but  its  reformatory 
zeal  has  not  slackened,  altho  it  is  direct- 
ed in  other  and  more  diversified  chan- 
nels. It  has  no  particular  cause  to  ad- 
vance, no  single  remedy  which  it  recom- 
mends as  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  It  is  not  the  organ  of  any 
party,  person,  church,  society,  corpora- 
tion, cause  or  publishing  house.  It  aims 
to  call  attention  to  and  encourage  prac- 
tical progress  in  all  its  forms.  It  has  lit- 
tle liking,  for  mere  fault-finding  and 
iconoclasm,  but  favors  constructive  re- 
forms. 

The  purpose  of  The  Independent  is 
not  to  amuse,  nor  merely  to  instruct,  but 
to  inspire  and  incite  to  action.  Every 
editorial,  not  excepting  this  one,  is  writ- 
ten with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  the 
reader  something  he  can  do,  and  helping 
him  to  do  it.  We  try  not  to  make  this 
hortatory  motive  unpleasantly  conspicu- 
ous, but  it  accounts  for  some  of  our 
omissions,  for  example,  obituaries, 
crimes,  scandal  and  accidents.  We  rare- 
ly print  obituaries,  not  from  any  aver- 
sion to  the  idea  of  death,  but  because 
the  poorest  time  to  talk  about  a  man  is 
the  day  of  his  death.  Any  time  before 
that  criticism  or  praise  might  have  some 
effect  upon  his  future  work  or  influence. 
Any  time  after  that,  if  worth  while,  his 
character  and  achievements  can  be  more 
justly  appraised.  We  prefer  to  discuss 
only  living  people  and  living  issues.  A 
murder  or  a  fire  or  a  divorce  or  an  ex- 
plosion or  an  automobile  accident  may 
be  tremendously  important  to  those  con- 
cerned in  it  and  may  be  tremendously 
interesting  to  those  who  are  not,  but  if 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  it 
does  not  come  within  our  province. 
Great  catastrophes  and  preventable  casu- 
alties require  attention,  but  the  per- 
petual contemplation  of  suffering  and 
misfortune  by  people  in  the  attitude  of 
passive  spectators  is  injurious  to  char- 
acter. 

The  Independent  aims  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  thinkers  and  doers.      It  is  a  maga- 
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zinc  of  aminunition  for  men  on  the  firing 
line.  We  publish  ilhistrations,  not  pic- 
tures. If  we  put  in  pictures  merely  be- 
cause they  are  pretty  or  unique,  The 
iNUKPiiNDiiN'r  could  be  made  more  at- 
tractive to  casual  purchasers,  but  it 
would  not  maintain  its  hold  upon  its 
habitual  readers,  who  depend  upon  it.  It 
would  not  have  kept  its  place  in  certain 
families  for  a  half  century,  even  in  the 
lean  years  when  the  book-money  was  cut 
to  the  bone.  The  names  on  our  subscrip- 
tion list  that  we  are  proudest  of  are 
those  of  lonely  ranchmen,  of  isolated 
school  teachers,  of  foreign  consuls  and 
missionaries,  the  one-magazine  families 
which  have  found  The  Independent 
the  most  satisfactory  medium  for  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  world. 

The  Independent  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  having  distinct  functions, 
corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  court 
procedure.  Ihere  is  first  the  "Survey  of 
the  World,"  pledged,  like  the  witnesses, 
to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  com- 
pressed into  not  over  eight  pages,  with- 
out comment  or  bias  or  rhetorical  embel- 
lishment. Then,  in  the  contributors'  sec- 
tion, the  questions  before  the  court  of 
the  American  people  are  discussed  by 
experts  and  argued  from  various  stand- 
points by  the  ablest  advocates  we  can 
find.  This  is  where  we  are  most  apt  to 
ofifend  our  readers  and  lose  our  subscrib- 
ers, because  they  assume  that  the  views 
to  which  we  give  space  must  be  ours, 
whereas  we  merely  mean  they  are  worth 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Lastly,  in  the  editorial  department,  we 
assume  a  judicial  attitude  and  sum  up 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  and  weigh 
the  arguments  of  opposing  counsel.  Then 
the  case  is  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  empaneled  on  our  subscription  list, 
on  whom,  after  all,  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision  and  for  the  action 
that  should  result  from  every  decision. 

On  account  of  its  scope  and  character 
The  Independent  is  being  taken  in 
schools  which  are  using  periodicals  for 
class  work  or  side  reading.  In  Newark, 
for  example,  the  interesting  experiment 
was  tried  of  putting  a  box  of  magazines 
from  the  public  library  into  a  class  of 
fourteen-year-old    girls     in    a     German 


(juarter  of  the  city.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  pupils  were  asked,  without  coaching 
o-  warning,  to  write  a  letter  about  the 
periodicals  they  had  Ijcen  reading.  Here 
is  one  of  them  : 

i\l(jrluii   Street    ScIkjuI. 
Newark,  N.  ./.,  No-rember  21,  Kjio. 
Mk.  J.  Cotton  Dana, 

Public   Librarian, 

Dear  Sir: — Since  llie  second  week  of  Octo- 
l)er  we  have  been  receivers  of  various  tnaga- 
/.ines,  the  purpose  of  which  I  believe  is  to  get 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  things  that  arc 
constantly  occurring  thruoui  the  world. 

Altho  I  find  all  periodicals  intensely  inter- 
esting, there  are  two  which  I  prefer  above  all. 
namely,  The  Independp:xt  and  Life. 

1  like  them  because  one  shows  the  serious 
side  of   life  and  the  other  the  reverse. 

Being  fond  of  reading  current  events,  I  al- 
ways find  plccisure  in  The  Independent.  And 
what  I  especially  like  in  this  magazine  is  the 
excellent  editorials.  Then  Life.  One  grows 
weary  of  reading  serious  matters  only  and 
longs  for  a  change.  Life  furnishes  all  that 
can  brighten  up  one's  feeling,  and  I  can  say 
that  it  ahvays  puts  me  in  a  better  humor. 

I  intend  to  be  a  diligent  reader  of  all  maga- 
zines as  they  come  in,  for  they  teach  me  much, 
and  I  hope  that  every  graduating  class  in  the 
city,  next  term,  shall  liave  the  similar  pleasure. 

Respectfully, 
Rose  B.  Menkes    (8a). 

We  admire  the  choice.  Miss  Rose  has 
made  a  good  complementary  combina- 
tion. Life  and  The  Independent  differ 
somewhat  in  their  literary  style,  also  in 
their  editorial  policy  on  certain  questions, 
especially  vivisection  and  woman  suf- 
frage. But  particularly  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  Miss  Rose  has  learned  how  to 
discriminate  between  magazines.  She 
will  not  be  of  those  who  will  buy  any 
periodical  from  a  newsstand  if  it  has  a 
red  cover.  She  has  discovered  that  The 
Independent  has  a  serious  purpose  and 
that  it  is  devoted  to  current  events  and 
their  editorial  discussion,  and  if  she  con- 
tinues, as  we  hope  she  will,  to  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  she  knows  where  she  can 
find  it.  Now,  if  everybody  in  the  United 
States  knew  as  much  as  that  our  circula- 
tion would  be  larger  than  it  is,  tho  doubt- 
less never  so  large  as  that  of  magazines 
of  the  lighter  side,  like  our  rival,  in  this 
case  our  team-mate,  Life.  We  want 
The  Independent  to  reach  all  those  who 
have  use  for  it,  therefore  we  shall  try  in 
191 1  to  make  it  of  use  to  all  who 
have  it. 
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The  New  Annus  Mirabilis 

Do  our  readers  fully  apprehend  the 
fact  of  immense  importance  that  they 
have  seen  the  past  year  the  prelude  and 
promise  of  what  is  to  be  this  year  the 
opening  of  a  great  new  era  of  industrial, 
social  and  political  progress?  The  past 
year  has  proved  that  men  may  gain  the 
conquest  of  the  air,  as  they  previously 
had  learned  to  rule  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
With  this  year  they  will  begin,  not  as  an 
experiment,  but  as  a  matter  of  business 
and  pleasure,  to  travel  as  birds  travel, 
spurning  the  ground,  no  longer  creeping 
and  crawling  like  snails  glued  to  earth, 
but  free  as  the  eagles  to  soar  above  all 
obstructions  of  mountains  or  sandy  des- 
erts or  wastes  of  frost,  masters  of  the 
three  elements,  earth,  sea  and  sky,  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  and  marvelous  faculty 
that  seems  almost  spiritual.  It  will  make 
a  mighty  change  in  human  conditions, 
but  will  it  lift  us  nearer  Heaven? 

If  we  fail  to  catch  the  full  consequence 
of  this  new  human  power,  let  us  recall 
what  it  meant  to  the  world  when  our 
fathers  began  to  use  steam  for  transit. 
That  was  an  epoch  in  civilization  the 
world  over.  For  us  it  made  one  great 
nation  possible.  Otherwise  we  could  not 
h?ve  been  united,  for,  as  Daniel  Webster 
said  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  Oregon, 
their  Congressmen  could  not  reach 
Washington  until  the  session  had  ended. 
We  now  live  on  our  railroads  and  steam- 
ships. They  bring  us  our  food.  They 
unify  our  people,  for  they  weld  us  with 
iron  links.  The  w^orld  is  all  one,  because 
all  the  world  is  accessible  to  all. 

Again,  think  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
world  that  time  has  been  annihilated  by 
the  telegraph  and  telephone.  That 
opened  up  another,  and  scarcely  less  im- 
portant era  in  civilization.  An  instant 
brings  us  close  together,  for  we  no  longer 
have  to  take  account  of  the  passage  of 
time.  We  can  talk  with  our  neighbor  a 
thousand  miles  away  as  if  he  were  by 
our  side.  Both  time  and  distance  have 
ceased  to  be.  And  now  all  these  wonders 
arc  commonplaces  to  us  which  would 
have  been  miracles  to  statesmen  and 
philosophers  of  less  than  a  century  ago. 

In  a  less  degree  the  automobile  has 
revolutionized  the  conditions  of  society, 
tor  (liscoverv  and  invention  have  so  fol- 


lowed each  other  that  each  has  seemed  to 
leave  no  room  for  further  advance.  But 
with  all  these  new  victories  over  Nature, 
she  seemed  to  have  held  back  one  from 
us,  that  art  which  the  mother  robin  has 
no  difficulty  in  teaching  her  brood,  the 
conquest  of  the  sky.  We  have  longed 
for  it.  have  dreamed  of  it,  have  labored 
for  it,  but  had  almost  despaired  of  it, 
until  the  year  of  grace  1910  wrenched 
the  secret  from  her.  We  then  learned 
that  we  could  fly.  This  year  we  will  fly. 
1  he  aeroplane  will  be  as  familiar  as  the 
automobile,  at  first  the  plaything  of 
wealth,  but  then  the  common  carrier  of 
all  who  will  go.  It  is  now  assured.  All 
that  remains  is  to  perfect  the  details.  Al- 
ready it  is  as  safe  as  the  chauffeur's 
machine. 

It  will  revolutionize  travel.  It  will 
provide  swifter  carriage  for  commerce 
or  for  pleasure.  It  will  be  the  pleasant- 
est,  easiest,  quietest  way  of  travel,  free 
from  dust,  jar  and  racking  noise.  It  will 
find  no  obstructions.  It  gives  us  all  the 
sky  for  a  road,  w^ith  no  labor  of  leveling 
hills  or  tunneling  mountains.  The  air- 
man will  choose  his  own  route,  make  his 
own  street,  pass  as  he  pleases,  and  slowly 
and  safely  glide  to  the  ground  whenever 
and  wherever  he  may  choose.  He  has 
gained  a  new  faculty,  a  new  sense,  a  new 
mastery  over  Nature.  He  now  really 
rules  the  world.  It  is  great  to  have  come 
to  this  long-desired  epoch,  to  see  the  new 
era  begin. 

Will  it  end  war?  Will  it  make  the 
possibilities  of  war  so  terrible  that  no 
nation  will  dare  to  make  war?  Can  a 
hundred  aeroplanes  drop  tons  of  explo- 
sives over  a  city  or  on  a  fleet  ?  Are  war- 
ships to  be  obsolete?  Or  will  nations 
agree  not  to  use  the  new  weapon  against 
each  other?  Will  it  not  be  easier  and 
surer  if  they  will  agree  no  more  to  fight  ?" 

Will  it  teach  nations  no  more  to  build 
jealous  walls  of  tariff  to  obstruct  each 
other's  comfort  and  wealth?  It  will  be 
impossible  to  hmit  the  use  of  the  new 
airship  to  carry  merchandise,  for  profit 
will  drive  men  to  drop  their  wares  where 
they  will,  and  where  they  cannot  be  seen. 
What  is  a  custom  house  to  those  whose 
port  of  entry  is  anywhere? 

So  the  conquest  of  the  air  in  this  won- 
derful, new  year  opens  a  new  page — a 
new  ^'olume^ — in  the  world's  liistory.    Wc 
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believe  it  will  make  for  good,  for  it  will 
compact  the  world  with  a  closer  civiliza- 
tion. It  creates  propinquity,  and  pro- 
])inciiiity  begets  love  rather  than  hate. 

The  Meetings  at  St.  Louis 

Inasmuch  as  the  economists  and  the 
historians  gave  up  the  sessions  of  their 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago  to  a  note- 
worthy celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  re- 
spective associations,  it  was  naturally  de- 
sired to  make  the  meetings  this  year 
somewhat  more  academic  in  character. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  wise  decision  of  the  economists 
not  to  meet  with  the  historians  at  Indian- 
apolis, since  that  would  have  again  em- 
phasized the  social  feature.  The  cordial- 
ity of  feeling  that  has  always  subsisted 
between  the  two  associations  can  always 
be  relied  on  to  create  ''a  good  time,"  the 
value  of  which  is  fully  recognized,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  not  the  only  value  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  these  learned  societies 
to  promote. 

The  economists  chose  to  assemble  at 
St.  Louis,  and  with  them  met  also  the 
American  Society  for  Labor  Legislation, 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  the 
American  PoHtical  Science  Association. 
The  sessions  began  with  the  presidential 
addresses  of  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  be- 
fore the  American  Association  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  before  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  closed  with  a  discussion  in 
an  attempt  to  define  Socialism  by  the 
Economic  Association,  on  Friday  after- 
noon. Between  these  two  sessions  were 
sandwiched  papers  and  discussions  on 
nearly  every  phase  of  social  science  and 
its  applications  by  men  of  power  and 
knowledge,  whose  vital  grasp  of  current 
questions  of  the  big  sort  was  fine  to  see, 
and  showed  little  trace  of  that  detach- 
ment from  the  world  of  realities  which, 
in  former  days,  was  too  often  associated 
with  the  personality  of  the  scholar.  Very 
pleasant  social  events,  too,  were  found 
place  for,  for  the  most  part  after  the 
evening  sessions,  in  which  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  showed  their  characteristic  and 
gracious  aptitude  for  fine  hospitality. 


It  is  impossible  to  comment  on  any 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. The  presidential  addresses,  as 
was  fitting,  were  of  special  significance. 
All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
Woodrow  Wilson  were  agreed  that  he 
had  never  revealed  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  his  dignified  personality  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  on  this  occasion.  His 
topic,  ''The  Law  and  the  Facts,"  was 
happily  chosen,  and  it  was  so  handled  as 
to  present  an  ideal  at  once  high  and 
sanely  practical  of  the  development  of 
law,  including  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  just  now.  The  truth  was  well  driven 
home  that  law  is  a  product  and  a  form, 
not  a  creative  power.  That  power  lies 
in  the  facts  and  in  the  ability  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  see  and  to  interpret  them. 
Dr.  Wilson  in  his  teaching  has  always 
insisted  that  interpretation  calls  not  only 
for  science,  but  also,  and  even  more 
urgently,  for  the  insight  which  comes 
only  of  imagination  and  sympathy.  His 
plea  for  the  study  of  literature  as  essen- 
tial to  the  training  of  lawyer  and  pub- 
licist made  a  peroration  of  the  impressive 
sort,  which  older  men  in  the  field  of  po- 
litical science  associate  with  a  type  of 
public  speaking  that  great  and  effective 
men  once  made  familiar  to  American  au- 
diences, and  which  the  American  public 
needs  again  today. 

President  James  made  a  strong  plea 
for  a  national  policy  of  universal  edu- 
cation, in  which  he  did  not  shrink  from 
contrasting  the  expenditures  of  the  na- 
tion on  accounts  of  war  and  preparations 
for  war  with  its  contribution  toward  the 
preparation  of  the  people,  generation  bv 
generation,  for  worthy  and  effective  liv- 
ing. Professor  Giddings,  as  president  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  spoke 
on  Wednesday  evening  ''On  the  Relation 
of  Social  Theory  to  Social  Policy,"  and 
urged  that  the  overshadowing  question 
of  public  policy  Is  that  of  the  possibility 
of  preventino^  war.  Of  this  address  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says  editorially  : 

"Professor  Giddings  brought  out  with  much 
force  the  responsibility  of  leaders  in  public 
life  for  the  formation  of  opinion  about  war. 
He  insisted  that  such  prominent  individuals 
are  real  social  causes.  From  them  comes  an 
initiative  which  shapes  the  sentiments  that 
sway  the  masses.  ...  It  has  been  the  pleas- 
ant custom  to  depict  wars  as  fated,  since  they 
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are  the  inevitable  collisions  of  rival  principles 
or  competing  civilizations  or  what  not. 
Against  all  this  Professor  Giddings  uttered  a 
timely  protest." 

Great  interest  was  awakened  by  the 
discussion  before  the  Sociological  So- 
ciety on  ''The  Church  and  the  Rural 
Community,"  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  Warren 
H.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Church  and  Country  Life  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. Of  this  discussion  we  may  have 
more  to  say  some  other  time.  All  in  all, 
the  St.  Louis  meetings  of  these  associa- 
tions must  be  counted  among  the  most 
successful  and  effective  in  their  history. 


Senatorial  Candidates 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
which  preceded  the  recent  election  the 
Democratic  party  commended  itself  to  a 
host  of  independent  voters  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  good  men  for  prominent  State 
offices.  Everywhere  it  was  said  that  the 
party  had  put  its  best  foot  forward  in 
naming  such  men  as  Dr.  Wilson  in  New 
Jersey,  Judge  Baldwin  in  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Dix  in  New  York,  and  Governor 
Harmon  in  Ohio.  Following  the  election 
of  these  and  other  fine  candidates,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  party's  good  judg- 
ment had  opened  for  it  the  door  of 
opportunity  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dential contest  in  191 2.  That  was  true, 
Init  in  the  minds  of  many  who  stand  on 
the  border  line  in  poUtics,  the  party  is 
still  on  trial.  It  is  to  be  judged  mainly 
by  its  State  administrations,  its  course  in 
Congress  and  its  selection  of  Senators. 

\'ictory  at  the  polls  and  the  election  of 
Democratic  legislatures  have  now  given 
encouragement  to  an  element  by  reason 
of  which  the  party  has  suffered  in  the 
past.  This  is  seen  in  the  contests  which 
are  preceding  the  Senatorial  elections, 
notably  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
In  the  first  of  these  States  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  seat  soon  to  be  vacated 
by  Mr.  Depew  is  William  F.  Sheehan,  a 
shrewd  politician  who  has  thus  far  had 
the  support  of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
Tammany  boss.  It  is  admitted  that 
Murphy  controls  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  new  Legis- 
lature, and  it  is  asserted  that  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  Sheehan  by  the 


terms  of  a  secret  compact  made  before 
the  election.  The  foremost  opponent  of 
Sheehan  is  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a  man 
of  exceptional  ability,  admirably  qualified 
to  represent  his  party,  his  State  and  the 
people  in  the  Senate.  To  thoughtful  and 
honest  men  familiar  with  the  records  and 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr. 
Shepard  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  a 
rehabilitated  party,  on  its  good  behavior 
and  stimulated  by  hope  of  victory  in 
1912,  should  fail  to  select  the  latter  and 
should  prefer  the  former.  To  the  public, 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Sheehan  was  un- 
expected. It  may  safely  be  said,  we 
think,  that  Mr.  Dix  could  not  have  been 
elected  Governor  if  the  voters  of  New 
York  had  been  told  that  his  election  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Sheehan  to  succeed  Senator  Depew. 
Tammany  influence  controlled  the  con- 
vention in  which  Mr.  Dix  was  named. 
He  thinks  it  is  not  his  duty  to  express 
publicly  his  preference  concerning  Sena- 
torial candidates.  But  if  he  is  convinced, 
as  we  think  he  must  be,  that  his  party 
would  suffer  discredit,  and  that  his  State 
would  be  inadequately  and  improperly 
represented  by  Mr.  Sheehan,  he  ought  to 
say  so.  His  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Sheehan  will  generally 
be  regarded  as  evidence  tliat  he  is  bound 
by  the  support  given  to  him  by  Tammany 
and  its  boss  in  the  State  convention  to 
make  no  protest  against  any  course  which 
that  boss  may  now  take. 

Dr.  Wilson's  strenuous  and  probably 
successful  opposition  to  the  candidacy  of 
ex-Senator  James  Smith,-  Jr.,  in  New 
Jersey,  has  attracted  attention  and  been 
commended  thruout  the  country.  This 
()p[)osition  ought  not  to  have  been  need- 
ed. Mr.  Smith's  record  while  he  was  a 
Senator,  especially  his  action  with  respect 
to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  and  particularly 
his  course  concerning  the  duties  in  which 
the  Sugar  Trust  was  interested,  should 
be  sufficient  to  kill  his  candidacy.  But, 
like  Mr.  Sheehan,  he  is  a  skilful  politician 
and  has  the  support  of  powerful  interests 
which  are  not  those  of  the  general  public. 
In  New  Jersey,  unfortunately,  the  oppos- 
ing candidate,  Mr.  Martine,  who  relies 
mainly  upon  the  votes  cast  at  an  incon- 
clusive primary  at  which  preferences 
were  exprest,  has  not  all  the  qualifica- 
tions which  should   characterize  a   Sen- 
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ator.  What  New  Jersey  needs  in  the 
Senate  is  a  man  Hke  Dr.  Wilson,  or  Dr. 
Wilson  himself. 

While  the  party's  leading  candidacies 
for  the  Senate  elsewhere  leave  something 
to  be  desired,  there  are  no  other  exam- 
ples which  so  clearly  indicate  a  tendency 
toward  political  suicide  as  the  probable 
success  of  Mr.  Sheehan  in  New  York 
and  the  persistent  and  powerful  move- 
ment for  Mr.  Smith  in  New  Jersey. 
Democratic  leaders  elsewhere  who  long 
for  victory  in  1912  should  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  nomination  of 
either  of  these  men,  who  should  be  op- 
posed also  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
without  regard  to  parties. 

The  Historians  at  Indianapolis 

The  American  Historical  Association 
held  its  twenty-sixth  annual  conference 
at  Indianapolis  during  the  closing  week 
of  the  year.  The  economists  and  polit- 
ical scientists  who  usually  gather  with 
the  historians  had  this  year  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  meeting  separately,  at  St. 
Louis ;  nevertheless,  the  Indianapolis  as- 
sembly was  about  300  strong,  and  fairly 
representative  of  all  sections,  altho  of 
course  the  delegations  from  the  Middle 
West  were  the  largest.  As  usual,  the 
place  of  meeting  materially  influenced 
the  composition  of  the  program ;  West- 
ern problems,  and  Southern  or  border- 
State  questions  having  more  or  less  to 
do  with  the  Ohio  River,  occupied  large 
space  in  the  calendar  of  both  general  ses- 
sions and  sectional  conferences.  Presi- 
dent Turner's  annual  address,  a  virile 
paper,  which  well  deserved  its  enthusi- 
astic reception,  was  .  entitled  "Social 
Forces  in  American  History,"  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  struck  a  firm  West- 
ern note.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
frontier  line  in  the  census  reports,  de- 
picting the  westward  march  of  the  na- 
tion, disappeared  twenty  years  ago,  the 
speaker  declared  that  "today  we  must 
add  that  the  age  of  competition  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  unpossessed  resources  of 
the  nation  is  nearing  its  end."  The  pal- 
pable effect  of  these  two  last  decades  of 
transition  is  the  invasion  of  the  old  pio- 
neer democratic  order. 

"An  understanding  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  forces  that  have  made  the  United  States 


what  it  is,  demands  that  we  should  rework 
our  history  from  the  new  points  of  view  af- 
forded by  the  present." 

Sketching  in  bold  lines  the  elements  of 
this  formidable  task.  Professor  Turner 
urged  the  historians  to  take  advantage  of 
every  viewpoint — those  of  the  economist, 
political  scientist,  psychologist,  sociolo- 
gist, geographer,  and  students  of  litera- 
ture, art  and  religion.  All  these  have 
contributions  to  make  to  the  equipment 
of  the  historian,  particularly  of  the  his- 
torian of  American  society,  with  its  vast 
spaces,  geographic  influences,  variety  of 
nationalities  and  races,  and  extraordi- 
nary industrial  growth  under  the  condi- 
tions of  freedom. 

The  Western  topics  discussed  in  con- 
ferences, ranged  all  the  way  from  Ver- 
endrye's  discoveries  among  the  Mandan 
Indians  to  American  intervention  in 
West  Florida ;  and  incidentally  a  *'boom" 
was  started  for  a  celebration  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  191 1,  of  the  first  century  of 
steamboating  on  the  Ohio  River.  At- 
tempts were  also  made  to  amalgamate 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  associations,  but  these  got  no 
further  than  reference  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  those  bodies. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  were  those  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  Southern  questions.  A  morn- 
ing was  given  to  the  presentation  of  pa- 
pers from  the  Northern  point  of  view, 
in  which  Professor  Fish  showed  that  to 
economic  and  geographical  reasons  was 
largely  attributable  the  decision  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  to  stay  by  the  Union.  Pro- 
fessor Corwin  convinced  many  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  based  on  false 
conceptions  of  law,  and  was  forced  as  a 
political  expedient.  Dr.  McLaughlin's 
studies  led  him  to  declare  unhesitatingly 
that  the  so-called  right  of  secession  had 
no  basis  of  constitutional  law.  In  the 
morning  given  up  to  Southern  views, 
Professor  Dodd  gave  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Douglas  came  within  an  ace 
of  capturing  the  Northwest  vote  in  i860. 
Other  interesting  studies  were  made  by 
Professors  Thomas,  Boyd  and  Gerson ; 
but  the  notable  feature  of  the  session^ 
from  the  popular  point  of  view,  was  a 
charmingly  told  narrative  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Angell  of  a  horseback  tour  which 
he  took  thru  the  South  in  1850. 
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There  were  the  usual  conferences  on 
the  teaching-  of  history  both  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  (with  evidences  of 
a  gradual  approach  to  more  systematic 
methods,  and  consequently  greater  suc- 
cess), also    on    liuropean,  medieval  and 
ancient   histor)-,   and   the   work   of   State 
and  local  historical  societies.     The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  section,  on  diplomatic 
history,  was  generally  hailed  as   a  wel- 
come innovation.     At  this  first  meeting, 
there    was   a   profitable   consideration   of 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Latin- 
American   republics;  but  it  w^as   shown, 
especially   by    ^Ir.   Joseph   H.    Sears,   of 
New  York,  that  much  improvement  has 
yet  to  be  made  before  these  relations  can 
be  considered  satisfactory  either  to  our- 
selves  or   to   our   southward   neighbors. 
The  conference  of  archivists  was  inter- 
esting  and   practical,   and   many   useful 
hints    for    better    methods    and    broader 
views  were  contributed  by  deles:ates  of 
the  association   to  last   summer's   Inter- 
national   Conference    of   Archivists    and 
Librarians  at  Brussels. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, held  on  Friday  afternoon,  brought 
into  view  the  many  and  very  interesting 
activities  of  this  strong  and  growing 
body,  which  now  comprises  nearly  three 
thousand  members  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees or  commissions  on  the  American 
historical  review,  public  archives,  histori- 
cal manuscripts,  historical  sites,  and  the 
like,  all  exhibited  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
est, each  effectively  and  unselfishly  ad- 
ministered by  selected  bodies  of  mem- 
bers. 

Prof.  William  M.  Sloane,  of  Columbia 
L^niversity,  was  chosen  as  the  next  presi- 
dent, and  the  meeting  for  191 1  will 
probably  be  held  at  Buffalo. 

Wages  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  noticed  that  the 
Freight  Rates  ^^^  controversy  between 
the  railroad  engineers  m 
the  West  and  the  employing  companies 
was  settled,  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  the 
mediation  of  a  Federal  officer,  Mr.  Neill, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  drafted  the 
plan  or  proposition  which  both  sides  ac- 
cepted. He  was  acting  as  mediator 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Erdman  act, 
and  he  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  if  the  chairmanship  had  not 


l)een   temporarily   vacant,   owing   to   the 
])romotion  of   Mr.   Knapp   to  the   Couit 
of  Commerce.     The  increase  thus  grant- 
ed   will    amount    to   about   $4,000,000   a 
year,  and  it  probably  foreshadows  a  sim- 
ilar  rcsijonse  to  the  demands   of  75,000 
trainmen,   who  ask  that   15  per  cent,   be 
added  to  their  pay.     We  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  case,  as  in  other 
railroad   wage  disputes   during  the  past 
year,  a  Federal  officer  was  in  a  sense  in- 
directly  responsible   for  the  addition   to 
the  companies'  expenses.     In  the  preced- 
ing instances,  one  of  the  mediators  who 
])r()cured  a  settlement  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission whose  duty  it  is  to  give  judg- 
ment as   to   the   higher    freight   charges 
which    are    defended   by   the   companies 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  needed  to 
compensate  for  the  increase  of  wages.   It 
seems  to  us,  as  we  said  some  time  ago, 
that  no  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission   should   take   part  in 
negotiations    affecting    important    ques- 
tions as  to  which  he  will  afterward  be 
required  to  act  as  a  judge. 

Two   of   the   best 
Reckless  Airmanship       known         airmen, 

who     have    great 
records  in  flight,  fell  to  the  ground  and 
were    killed    last    week,     Moisant    and 
Hoxsey.     It  is  nothing  more  than  was  to 
be  expected.     When  there  is  an  automo- 
bile  race  we  expect  one  or  two  to  be 
killed.      They   take   risks.      They   go   at 
such  a  speed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
the  safe  track.     The  least  swerving  may 
kill  them.    So  with  the  airmen.    They  do 
not  go  safely,  but  in  theseexhibitions  are 
trying  to  do  startling  "stunts,"  difficult 
curves,  extraordinary  bights,  or  anything 
that  will  please  the  groundlings  and  win 
applause.      Life   is    risked    for   a  -cheer. 
Orville  Wright  told  both  his  two  famous 
airmen  that  they  were  likely  to  be  killed 
if  they  took  such  risks,  but  they  liked  the 
hazard,  and  now  both  are  dead.     These 
forty  men  thus  far  killed  the  world  over 
are  no  more  reason  for  condemning  the 
airship  than  the  hundreds  of  deaths  by 
the  automobile  is  any  reason  for  discard- 
ing that  necessary  vehicle  of  civilization. 
Both  have  come  to  stay  and  to  be  domes- 
ticated   down    into    common    and    safe 
every-day  use.     Even  then  some  will  be 
killed  by  accident  or  carelessness,  just  as 
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every  season  makes  widows  at  Glouces- 
ter that  we  may  have  fish  to  eat,  or  in  the 
Adirondacks  this  last  fall  fifteen  hunters 
were  shot  for  deers. 

AT  XT  r     The  House  of  Rep- 

A  Larger  House  of  ...  , 

„     **  .  resentatives  now  has 

Representatives  t  ii.  • 

391  members,     it  is 

expected  that  the  new  apportionment  will 
add  44,  making  a  total  of  435,  because 
this  is  the  least  number  that  will  not  re- 
duce the  representation  of  any  State. 
Of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Census 
Committee,  which  will  prepare  and  re- 
port an  apportionment  bill,  eleven  are 
from  States  that  would  lose  one  or  two 
Representatives  if  the  present  number, 
391,  should  be  retained.  No  Representa- 
tive desires  to  see  his  State  lose  a  seat  in 
the  House.  That  seat  might  be  his  own. 
It  is  evident  that  the  committee's  bill  will 
provide  for  a  House  of  not  less  than  435 
members.  The  States  which  would  lose 
something  in  a  House  of  391  have  149 
votes.  In  a  House  of  435  the  largest 
gains  would  be  six  for  New  York  and 
fou/  for  Pennsylvania.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  number  of  Representatives  must 
be  increased.  Efficiency  would  be  pro- 
moted by  retaining  the  present  number 
or  slightly  reducing  it. 

t:,  ,      .       ^,         James  L.   Slayden,  of 
Enlarging  the       ^  riu  . 

,,  TA    ,  .         lexas,  one  of  the  most 

Monroe  Doctrine  •  !      ^  , 

consistent  peace  advo- 
cates in  Congress  and  a  trustee  of  the 
new  $10,000,000  Carnegie  Peace  Fund, 
is  very  much  interested  in  having  the 
Administration  act  on  the  following  reso- 
lution which  he  introduced  at  the  recent 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress 
and  which  the  Congress  passed  unani- 
mously : 

"Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  now  in  con- 
vention, the  peace  and  the  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  American  continent  would  be 
more  certainly  and  speedily  secured  if  the  va- 
rious, South,  Central  and  North  American 
Governments  were  reasonably  assured  against 
the  forced  permanent  loss  of  territory,  as  a 
consequence  of  war,  or  otherwise ;  therefore 
be  it 

''Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  treaty  that  will  forever  quiet  the  ter- 
ritorial titles  of  the  various  American  States ; 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  Congress  heartily  en- 
dorses the  i-dea  of  the  arbitration  of  all  inter-  a 


national  dispntes  and  their  settlement,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  the  great  peace  ronrt  of  the  worM 
at   The   I  lagnc." 

I'his  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion.  It 
is  practically  a  plan  to  enlarge  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  By  this  great  doctrine  tht- 
United  States  guarantees  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  Latin- 
American  States  from  European  aggres- 
sion. It  does  not  guarantee  them  from 
aggression  on  its  own  part  or  on  each 
other's  part.  The  proposition  that  the 
Latin-American  States  should  adhere  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  introduced  at 
the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Buenos 
Ayres  last  summer,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  But  even  had  the  proposition  been 
accepted,  it  would  not  have  gone  far 
enough.  Mr.  Slayden's  suggestion 
should  be  considered  by  our  State  De- 
partment, for  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
stages  we  have  got  to  pass  thru  before 
the  dawn  of  universal  peace. 


Collegiate 
Cacophony 


President  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard, has  been  attacked  by 
the  press,  more  or  less 
facetiously,  for  his  denunciation  of  col- 
lege men's  musical  taste — he  says  they 
seem  to  appreciate  nothing  but  rag-time 
and  ''organized"  cheering  at  athletic 
meetings.  Some  of  the  Harvard  presi- 
dent's critic  seem  to  think  that  an  Ameri- 
can folk-music  may  be  developed  if  col- 
lege yells  are  carefully  enough  nurtured 
and  noted.  Others  consider  his  criticism 
of  organized  cheering,  much  of  whose 
enthusiasm  is,  notoriously,  ''pumped  up," 
to  be  "sissy."  But  if  President  Lowell 
is  the  first  prominent  educator  to  brand 
this  kind  of  performance — dependent  as 
it  is  upon  rehearsals,  megaphones,  and 
the  election  of  natty  ''cheer-leaders" — as 
futile  and  puerile,  and  sometimes  (as  at 
baseball  games)  actually  unsportsman- 
like, he  is  by  no  means  the  first  college 
man  to  feel  the  truth  of  these  accusa- 
tions. "Big  Bill"  Edwards  is,  to  be  sure, 
quoted  as  having  said,  apropos  of  the 
Cambridge  man's  strictures :  "At  Prince- 
ton a  good  rooter  deserves  just  as  much 
credit  as  a  good  player." 

"They  also  serve  who  only  sit  and  howl." 
Yet  it  is  precisely  because  President 
Lowell  is  himself  an  ex-athlete  that  his 
criticism  of  college  cheering  has  special 
point.  For  here  is  a  teacher  who  is  also 
well  set-up  man,  healthy  in  mind  and 
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body,  sympathetic  in  his  attitude  toward 
student  athletics,  who  would  rather  see 
students  neither  brawny  enough  for  foot- 
ball nor  quick  enough  for  baseball,  play- 
ing tennis,  or  rowing  on  the  River 
Charles,  than  sitting  in  serried  ranks,  to 
chant  (^it  may  be  at  a  g'ame  with  Dart- 
mouth or  Amherst)  : 

"Three  clieers  for  Hah-vard, 
And  DOWN  WITH  YALEr 


Discoveries  at 
Samaria 


We  trust  that  the  exca- 
vations carried  on  for 
three  years  at  Samaria 
by  Harvard  University,  made  possible  by 
special  gifts  by  Mr  Schiff,  will  be  con- 
tinued for  some  years  longer.  Samaria 
was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 
founded  by  Omri,  and  its  first  strong  king 
was  Ahab,  who  had  his  bouts  with  the 
prophet  Elijah.  The  promising  remains 
found  this  last  summer,  now  reported  by 
Professor  Reisner,  are  of  Ahab's  time, 
and,  if  yet  not  large,  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  way  of  written  texts  than  all 
others  yet  found  in  Palestine  of  the 
period  of  the  kings.  They  are,  to  be 
sure,  mostly  short,  written  on  ostraka,  or 
fragments  of  pottery,  used  to  make 
memoranda  accompanying  offerings  of 
oil  or  wine.  They  are  valuable  for  the 
many  Israelite  names  on  them,  which  are 
often  identical  with  biblical  names.  An 
example  is  the  following  docket :  'Tn  the 
tenth  year.  From  Abiezer.  From  Shema- 
riah.  For  Asa."  Or  this :  ''From  Abi- 
ezer. For  Asa,  Abimelek  and  Baalah. 
From  Elnathan."  The  names  illustrate 
the  biblical  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  worship  of  Baal  during  Ahab's  reign, 
as  several  of  them  have  the  name  of  the 
god  in  combination,  as  Baalah,  Baal- 
meoni,  Abibaal  and  Baalzamar.  The 
name  of  Jehovah  appears  often  in  com- 
bination, as  in  Abijah,  Shemariah  and 
Joash.  The  work  thus  far  has  only  be- 
gun the  excavation  of  Ahab's  palace,  and 
it  is  a  good  gambling  chance  that  much 
more  valuable  records  may  yet  be  found 
of  the  period  before  the  Assyrian  over- 
throw of  the  city. 

The  facts  which  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams gives  our  readers  regarding  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  States  which 
England  was  ready  to  make  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  are  most  interest- 


ing. While  Mr.  Adams  was  delivering 
his  address  before  the  New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Society,  seated 
on  the  platform  listening  to  him  was 
Hon.  John  Bigelow,  of  this  city,  who  was 
Minister  to  h>ance  when  Mr.  Adams's 
father  was  Minister  to  England.  Mr. 
Jjigelow  has  recently  celebrated  his 
ninety-third  anniversary,  and  was  the 
guest  of  honor  when  Mr.  Adams  spoke. 
Mr.  Bigelow's  advanced  age  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  a  most  vigorous 
speech  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
dress, and  Joseph  H.  Choate,  our  recent 
Ambassador  to  England,  also  spoke.  The 
gathering  and  addresses  were  so  remark- 
able that  we  have  asked  from  Mr.  Adams 
permission  to  publish  his  address. 

Now  that  an  aeroplane  has  remained 
in  the  air  for  eight  hours,  covered  a 
distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  at- 
tained a  speed  of  more  than  a  mile  a 
minute,  and  gone  higher  than  two  miles 
above  the  ground,  the  problem  of  human 
flight  may  be  regarded  as  solved.  The 
rest  is  a  matter  of  perfecting  the  ma- 
chine, of  securing  safety,  economy,  effi- 
ciency, convenience,  etc.  There  is  no 
longer-  any  room  for  skepticism  as  to 
ultimate  result.  No  other  invention  of 
such  a  revolutionary  character  has  been 
so  rapidly  developed.  Mr.  Grahame- 
White  says  it  is  safer  than  the  auto- 
mobile. 

A  published  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment's preparations  for  its  suit  against 
the  electrical  companies,  under  the  Sher- 
man act,  savs  that  the  associated  manu- 
facturers of  incandescent  lamps,  protect- 
ed by  a  tarifi^  duty  of  65  per  cent.,  sell 
abroad  for  10  cents  lamps  for  which  they 
require  American  buyers  to  pay  18  cents. 
If  this  be  true,  they  are  entitled  to  no 
protective  duty  whatever. 

S 

The  postal  savings  bank  system  inau- 
gurated on  Tnesdav  has  been  earnestly 
advocated  by  The  Independent  and  its 
features  discust  at  length.  We  wel- 
come the  accomplished  fact.  The  begin- 
ning is  a  small  one,  but  the  English  sys- 
tem, which  had  even  humbler  beginnings 
half  a  centurv  acfo,  has  todav  almost 
eipht  hundred  million  dollars  of  deposits, 
with  nearly  ten  million  depositors. 
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Robin  and  His  Banks 

The  wrecking  of  the  Northern  Bank 
of  New  York  should  have  been  prevent- 
ed. New  York  has  very  good  banking 
laws.  Their  excellence  is  due  largely  to 
Governor  Hughes's  commission  and  the 
labors  of  Banking  Superintendent  Wil- 
liams, who  now  holds  another  office.  En- 
forcement of  them,  accompanied  by  intel- 
ligent and  effective  official  supervision, 
should  make  it  impossible  for  a  rascally 
speculator  like  Robin,  or  Robinovitch,  to 
use  unchecked  the  methods  which  landed 
Charles  W.  Morse  in  the  penitentiary. 
Robin  controlled  the  Northern  Bank,  was 
president  of  a  savings  bank,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  speculative  real 
estate  companies  and  other  outside  con- 
cerns of  an  unstable  character,  for  the 
handling  of  which  he  needed  large  sums 
of  money.  He  robbed  the  banks  for  the 
support  of  these  outside  speculative 
projects.  The  people  of  New  York  have 
suffered  greatly  within  the  last  three 
years  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  such 
scoundrels,  whose  methods — the  shifting 
of  securities,  kiting  of  checks,  manipula- 
tion of  the  funds  of  a  "chain"  of  finan- 
cial institutions — have  become  familiar  to 
the  public  and  to  the  State's  Bank  De- 
partment. But  Robin  was  not  disturbed 
until  it  was  too  late  to  save  innocent  de- 
positors and  shareholders  from  serious 
inconvenience  or  loss. 

His  associations  and  training  should 
have  excited  suspicion  long  ago  in  the 
Banking  Department  and  ought  to  have 
suggested  the  necessity  of  subjecting  his 
operations  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Morse  school  and 
had  been  the  trusted  ally  of  a  coterie  of 
speculative  bankers  whose  names  all  who 
suffered  on  account  of  the  panic  of  1907 
have  reason  to  remember.  Such  inspec- 
tion as  his  history  should  have  suggested 
not  only  would  have  brought  to  light  his 
financial  juggling,  but  also  would  have 
shown  that  some  of  those  to  whom  he 
gave  responsible  positions  were  incom- 
petent men  or  willing  tools. 
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He  has  been  indicted  and  he  should  be 
prosecuted  mercilessly.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  crooked  banking  of  his  kind 
in  New  York,  and  (if  Morse's  case  be 
excepted)  scarcely  any  punishment  for 
it.  The  influence  of  the  honest  bankers 
of  the  city  should  be  exerted,  first,  to 
keep  such  men  as  Robin  out  of  the  banks, 
and,  second,  to  procure  their  exemplary 
punishment  if  they  get  into  the  banks  and 
rob  depositors. 

The  Chemical  National  Bank 

Joseph  B.  Martindale,  vice  presi- 
dent, was  last  week  elected  president  of 
the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New 
York  in  place  of  William  H.  Porter,  who 
becomes  a  partner  in  the  banking  house 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Martindale 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  July  10,  1862.  He 
attended  private  schools  and  public 
schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  later  spent  two 
years  at  the  Medina  (N.  Y.)  Academy, 
entering  the  employ  of  the  Chemical  Na- 
tional Bank  as  a  junior  clerk  in  May, 
1878.  He  was  appointed  assistant  cashier 
in  December,  1902.  In  January,  1907, 
he  was  elected  a  director  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  only  other 
change  was  the  election  as  vice  president 
of  Herbert  K.  Twitchell  who,  during  the 
past  four  years,  has  been  assistant  cash- 
ier. Mr.  Twitchell  was  born  in  Wey- 
bridge,  Vt..  November  25,  1865.  After 
securing  an  academical  education  at  the 
local  academy,  he  spent  six  years  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  Travelers'  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  Charter  Oak  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  the  Hartfor(J  National 
Bank,  coming  to  New  York  in 
October  of  1889  to  occupy  a  clerical 
position  in  the  Chase  National  Bank.  He 
was  made  assistant  cashier  of  that  insti- 
tution in  January,  1900,  and  resigned  to 
become  assistant  cashier  of  the  Chemical 
National  Bank  in  January  of  1907.  The 
same  directors  continue,  namely,  Frede- 
rick W.  Stevens,  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  George  G.  De 
Witt,  Robert  Walton  Goelet,  Henry  P. 
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Davison,  William  H.  Porter,  and  Joseph 
B.  Martindale.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
hank  is.  $3,000,000;  the  surplus  $5,000,- 
000,  and  the  undivided  profits  over  $1,- 
577.000.  'i'he  deposits,  as  shown  by  the 
last  statement,  are  $31,757,915.60,  and 
the  total  assets  are  $41,678,618.16. 

The  Chemical  Bank  when  organized  in 
1823  was  known  as  the  New  York  Chem- 
ical Manufacturing  Company.  The  fol- 
lowing year  an  act  was  passed  amend- 
ing the  charter  and  granting  to  the  com- 
pany banking  privileges.  The  capital  at 
that  time  was  one  half  million  dollars, 
and  the  surplus  nodiing.  In  1829  the 
surplus  had  grown  to  $4,000.  P.  B.  Me- 
lick  was  the  first  president.  The  second 
president,  John 
Mason,  was 
elected  in  1833, 
and  he  w  a  s 
sue  ceeded  in 
1839  by  Isaac 
Jones.  When 
the  charter  ex- 
pired in  1844, 
the  State  re- 
fused to  renew 
it,  and  so  the 
New  York 
Chemical 
Manufacturing 
Company  was 
reorganized  as 
a  free  bank, 
"The  Chemical 
Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of 
$300,000,  the 
money  being- 
raised  in  one 
day  by  Peter 
G  o  e  1  e  t  and 
Cornelius    Van 

Schaick  Roosevelt — the  grandfather  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  John  Q.  Jones 
became  president  in  1844,  and  George 
G.  Williams  in  1878.  The  Chemical 
was  the  one  bank  in  the  United  States 
that  did  not  suspend  specie  payments 
during  the  panic  of  1S57.  Leading 
men  a  generation  ago  were  depositors 
of  the  Chemical,  including  A.  T.  Stew- 
art, Commodore  Vanderbilt,  James  Len- 
ox and  James  Gordon  Bennett.  After 
Mr.  Williams's  death,  Mr.  Porter  became 
president.     The  history  of  the  Chemical 
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Bank  has  been  most  honorable,  and  its 
growth  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

New  Bank  Building 

Of  the  many  bank  buildings  erected  in 
New  York  in  recent  years,  the  newest 
one  is  that  of  the  West  Side  Bank,  at  the 
corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  This  bank  was  organized 
in  1869  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  While 
its  capital  remains  the  same,  its  surplus 
has  grown  to  $1,000,000.  The  total  de- 
posits are  nearly  $5,250,000,  and  the  total 
resources  over  $6,880,000.  The  presi- 
dent, Christian  F.  Tietjen,  who  was  born 

in  New  York 
in  1847,  ^^" 
tered  the  serv- 
ice of  the 
bank  twenty 
years  ago  as 
sec  o  n  d  vice- 
president,  and 
in  1892  was 
elected  presi- 
dent.  The 
other  officers 
are  Fran  cis 
L.  L  e  1  a  n  d  , 
Charles  Rohe 
and  Theodore 
M.  B  e  r  tine, 
vice  -  presi- 
dents, and 
Walter  Wes  - 
t  e  rvelt,  cash- 
ier. 

The  oldest 
savings  bank 
on  Long  Isl- 
and and  the  third  oldest  savings  bank 
in  the  State  is  the  Brooklyn  Savings 
Bank,  organized  in  1827,  of  which  Bryan 
H.  Smith  is  president  and  Edwin  P. 
Maynard,  comptroller. 

.  . .  .According  to  the  Railway  Age- 
Gazette,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  was  increased  in 
1910  by  4,122,  against  3,748  in  1909. 

.  . .  .Alaska's  gold  output  in  1910  was 
about  $16,360,000,  against  $20,371,000  in 
1909.  The  output  since  1880  has  been 
$179,000,000. 


The  Increase  in  Our  Population 

The  movement  of  population  in  the 
United  States  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied by  the  life  insurance  agent.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  more  new  business  will  be  writ- 
ten in  a  State  like  Oklahoma,  which 
showed  an  increase  in  population  of  over 
100  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  than  in  Iowa, 
which  showed  an  actual  loss  in  the  same 
period.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
graphically  the  tendency  of  increase  in 
population  in  the  United  States.  At  a 
glance  one  can  see  the  average  growth  in 
the  East,  the  small  gain  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
Far  West.  Many  an  agent,  in  entering 
his  profession,  can  choose  his  own  field. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  he  can  do 
better  by  leaving  his  home  and  going  to 
a  new  community.  Here,  instead  of  re- 
lying on  talking  insurance  to  his  friends, 
ultimate  success  will  depend  on  his  own 
ability.  To  the  life  insurance  agent  the 
actual  numerical  increase  is  also  an  im- 
portant subject  for  study.  The  States 
showing  the  greatest  increase  from  IQOO 
to  1910  are :  • 

New  York    1,844,720 

Pennsylvania    1,362,996 


California    892,496 

Oklahoma    866,764 

Texas   847,832 

Illinois    817,041 

New  Jersey    633,498 

Washington 623,887 

From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that 
a  life  insurance  agent  working  in  Maine 
or  New  Hampshire,  whose  business  was 
not  showing  a  favorable  increase,  might 
well  take  into  consideration  applying  for 
a  new  territory  in  Oklahoma  or  Cali- 
fornia. 

Life  insurance  also  follows  the  flag,  as 
indicated  by  the  organization  of  the  Insu- 
lar Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Manila, 
Philippine    Islands,    with    a    capital    of 

$500,000. 

.^ 

The  preliminary  reports  indicate  that 

.  the  six  largest  life  insurance  companies 

all  increased  their  writings  during  19 10. 

The  companies,  subject  to  final  complete 

statements,  stand  in  the  following  order : 

New  York  Life    $160,000,000 

Metropolitan  Life   150,000,000 

Prudential    Life    137,000,000 

Mutual  Life   122,000,000 

Northwestern  Mutual   120,000,000 

Equitable  Life   115,000,000 
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The  death  of  Stephen  B. 
In  Congress     Elkins,  RepuWican  Senator 

from  West  Virginia,  on 
January  4,  means  that  that  State  will  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  two  Demo- 
crats. The  Democratic  minority  in  the 
chamber  will  be  increased  by  nine  new 
members  who  will  replace  Republicans 
retiring  on  March  4 ;  or  by  eleven,  should 
Messrs.  Carter,  of  Montana,  and  Lodge, 

of    Massachusetts,    fail    of    election. 

The  settlement  of  the  Lorimer  case  has 
been  deferred  owing  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  out  of  respect  to  the  late 
Senator  Elkins.  The  storm  will  break 
this  week.  The  Democrats  are  lining 
up  against  the  Illinois  Senator.  Even 
among  Senators  expected  to  vote  for 
Lorimer's  vindication  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  he  should  clear  the  situation 
by  resigning.  Meantime  the  declared 
opposition  within  the  Republican  mem- 
bership has  grown  to  formidable  propor- 
tions; while  from  Springfield,  111.,  comes 
news  that  State  Senator  Daniel  W. 
Holtslaw,  who  confest  to  taking  a  bribe 
of  $2,500  for  his  vote  for  Lorimer,  has 

been  expelled  from  the  Legislature. 

On  January  5  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  board  of  army  en- 
gineers, appointed  by  him  last  June, 
to  examine  various  reclamation  projects 
upon  which  the  Government  had  begun 
work,  and  to  advise  which  of  them  de- 
served a  share  of  the  $20,000,000  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  authorized  in 
that  work  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
board  recommends  and  the  President  ap- 
proves the  following  allotment : 

Salt  River,  Ariz.,  $95,000;  Yuma,  Ariz,  and 
Cal.,  $1,200,000;  Grand  Valley,  Cal.,  $1,000,000; 
Uncompahgre,  Col.,  $1,500,000;  Payette-Boise, 
Idaho,  $2,000,000;  Milk  River,  Mon.,  $1,000,- 
000;  North  Platte,  Wyo.  and  Neb.,  $2,000,000; 
Truckee  and  Carson,  Nev.,  $1,193,000;  Rio 
Grande,  N.  M.,  Tex.  and  Mexico,  $4,500,000; 


Umatilla,  Ore.,  $325,000;  Klamath,  Ore.,  and 
Cal.,  $600,000;  Strawberry  Valley,  Utah,  $2,- 
272,000;  Sunnyside,  Yakima,  Wash.,  $1,250,- 
000;  Tieton,  Yakima,  Wash.,  $665,000.  To- 
tal, $20,000,000. 

The  reapportionment  bill  to  which 

we  referred  editorially  last  week  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  6  by  Mr.  Crumpacker, 
of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Census.  It  calls  for  a  House 
membership  of  433,  excluding  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  framed  that 
States  which  have  lost  population  during 
the  last  decade  will  not  have  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  reduced.  The  bill 
is  tentative,  being  introduced  that  it 
might  be  immediately  referred  back  to 
the  Census  Committee,  which  will  prob- 
ably take  definite  action  this  week.  Di- 
rector Durand,  of  the  Census  Bureau; 
Chief  Statistician  Hill,  of  the  Division 
of  Population,  and  Professor  Wilcox,  of 
Cornell  University,  will  appear  before 
the  committee  in  support  of  their  various 
plans.  Mr.  Crumpacker  considered  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  fixing  the  member- 
ship at  391,  which  would  involve  the  loss 
of-  thirteen  seats  to  States  which  de- 
creased in  population  during  the  last  ten 
years.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
recognized  the  uselessness  of  urging 
such  a  measure  upon  Congress,  many 
members  of  the  Census  Committee  rep- 
resenting States  whose  delegations  would 
be  reduced  thereby. 

-,  T^    ^  The    eflforts    of    the 

Peonage,  Postage,      t^  j       1     r> 
-^  ,  -r.  hederal    Government 

Peary  and  Panama     ,      ,  ,,        a  1   1 

to  have  the  Alabama 

"labor  contract"  law  declared  unconstitu- 
tional proved  successful  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered a  decision  last  week  declaring  that 
the  law  was  invalid,  reducing  hundreds 
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of  negroes  to  a  state  of  peonage.     In  re-  the  action  of  the  Circuit  Court  below  in 

fusing,  on  January  6,  the  apphcation  for  quashing    the    indictment    of    the    New 

the  pardon  of  W.  S.  Harlan,  manager  of  York  World  for  criminal  libel.     This  is 

a    large    lumber    company    operating    in  the  case  of  former  President  Roosevelt 

Florida  and  Alabama,  President  Taft  ex-  against     the    newspapers     that    printed 

prest  his  belief  that  fines  are  an  insufifi-  charges    involving,   besides  .  himself,    his 

cient  punishment  for  wealthy  men  and  brother-in-law,    Charles    P.    Taft,    and 

that   imprisonment    is    demanded    where  others,   alleging   enormous   profits   by   a 

violation  of  a  criminal  statute  is  proven,  syndicate    in    the    purchase    of    Panama 

Harlan  was  convicted  of  violation  of  the  Canal  rights, 

peonage  law  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  «^ 

of  $5,000  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  eight-  ^  ,      \a7    h"     t        I^  a-  letter  to  Presi- 

een  months.     The  case  involved  the  use  ^^  ^  ^^  ^"^  °"    dent     Taft,      former 

of  force  in  preventing  the  desertion  of  Senator    Foraker,    of 

foreign-born  laborers  brought  to  Savan-  Ohio,  makes  his  contribution  to  the  con- 

nah  from  New  York,  and  from  Savannah  troversy  over  the  fortification  of  the  Pa- 

to  the  lumber  camps  of  Harlan's  com-  nama  Canal.   He  states  that,  as  a  member 

pany. On  January  3  the  postal  sav-  of  the  Senate,  he  personally  suggested  to 

ings  bank  system  was  inaugurated,  with  Secretary  of  State  Hay  the  change  in  the 

one   depository   named    for    each    State,  first  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  resulting  in 

Brunswick,  where  the  experimental  pos-  the  adoption  of  the  convention  now  in 

tal  savings  bank  for  Georgia  was  opened,  force.     Among  these   changes  was   the 

reports  that  on  the  opening  day  several  omission  of  the  provision  against  fortifi- 

deposits  of  $100  each,  the  limit  for  one     cation. Negotiations  for  a  reciprocit\- 

month  for  one  depositor,  were  made,  and  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign-born  residents  of  Port  Arthur,  Canada  have  been  resumed,  the  Cana- 
the  Texas  depository,  made  immediate  dian  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Customs 
use  of  the  new  institution.  Less  favor-  (Messrs.  Fielding  and  Paterson)  repre- 
able  reports  were  made  from  Western  senting  their  Government  at  Washing- 
States. Commander  Peary,  the  Arctic  ton,  the  United  States  negotiators  being 

explorer,  who  refused  to  appear  before  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  counsellor  of  the 

the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  State  Department,  and  Charles  M.  Pep- 

at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  appeared  per,  a  commercial  expert  of  the  Bureau 

as  a  witness  before  that  body  last  Satur-  of  Trade  Relations.   The  conferences  are 

day  to  present  proofs  in  substantiation  of  likely  to  last  several  weeks, 

his  claim  to  having  reached  the  North  -^ 

Pole.     The  hearing  was  supposed  to  be  ^,     j^       ^             Governor-elect    Wilson, 

merely  before   a   sub-committee   of  five  t    ^^  jersey    ^^  ^  large  mass  meeting 

members,  but  the  full  committee  and  as  "^  ^^^  *°          held  in  Jersey  City  on 

many  visitors   as  could  crowd  into  the  January    5,   aroused    enthusiasm    in    his 

committee  room  were  on  hand  and  heard  championship    of    Mr.    Martine    as    the 

Mr.  Peary  begin  his  story,  which  he  is  choice  of  the  Democratic  primaries   for 

expected  to  complete  this  week.    The  bill  Senator.      Incidentally,    he    denied    that 

introduced  by  Representative   Bates,   01  there  was  a  ''split  in  the  party,"  asking, 

Pennsylvania,  at  the  last  session,  propos-  "Does  the  Democratic  party  consist  of  a 

ing  to  retire  Mr.   Peary  with  the  rank  little    group    of    gentlemen    in    Essex 

and  pay  of  a  Rear-Admiral,  is  likely  to  County?"  and  answering  his  own  ques- 

be  favorably  reported  at  the  conclusion,  tion  thus : 

Mr.  Bates  has  read  to  the  committee  two  'The  Democratic  party  does  not  consist  of 

letters    received    from    the    Royal    Geo-  any  portion  of  any  organization.     It  consists 

graphical  Society  of  London,  stating  that  °^  /^^  "'"^  7-^°  ^°*t  ^^ni  ^^•''\1^/^^'^  ,f^t^' 

f,     ^        .       ,                 -11                 r   11  Slid    organizations    are    only    instruments — in- 

the  society  s  council  has  carefully  exam-  struments  to  serve  the  people  or  to  take  the 

ined    the    explorer's    records    and    has  consequences, 

unanimously  determined  that  he  reached  ''Do  yo"  know  what  is  true  of  the  special 

the  Pole. On  January  3  the  Supreme  'V^^^'^'^^  ^t  this  moment?     They  have  all  their 

^  ,  .  y  .  /  ^•'^,  •  f  T  •  baggage  packed,  and  thev  are  ready  to  strike 
Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  camp  overnight,  provided  they  think  it  profit- 
White,  unanimously  concurred  in,  upheld  able  to  come  over  to  the  Democratic  party — 
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to  cuiiie  over,  bag  and  baggage,  ami  lake  pos 
session  of  the  Democratic  party.       I   pray    we 
may    never    wake    up   some    tine    morning   and 
find  them  on  our  side !" 

Mr.  Smith's  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson's  speech 
is  of  interest  only  in  its  denial  of  the 
Governor-elect's  charge  that  he  has  con- 
ferred, in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City,  with  Republican  machine  leaders 
from  New  Jersey  towns,  Messrs. 
Knehnle  and  Baird.  He  also  taunts  Dr. 
Wilson  with  not  having  named  his 
(Smith's)  "spokesman,"  alleged  to  have 
given  Mr.  Smith's  pledge  that  h^  would 
not  be  a  Senatorial  candidate.  The  Re- 
publican members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  have  voted  to  support  unani- 
mously the  candidate  selected  by  the 
caucus  of  January  10. 

An  Atlantic  1"     ^ew     York, 

Steamship  Combination     ^n    the    4th,    the 

G  o  V  e  r  n  m  ent 
brought  suit  against  nearly  all  of  the 
Transatlantic  steamship  companies,  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  .law,  alleging 
that  they  are  parties  to  an  unlawful  com- 
bination, having  conspired  by  an  agree- 
ment known  as  the  Atlantic  Conference 
(made  in  London  nearly  three  years 
ago)  to  control  the  steerage  passenger 
business  by  means  of  an  allotment  of 
traffic,  by  fines  for  excess  of  the  allotted 
percentage,  and  by  attacks  upon  competi- 
tors. The  thirteen  defendant  companies 
and  agents  or  officers  are-. 

Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Charles  P. 
Sumner ;  Hamburg-American,  Emil  L.  Boas ; 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  Philip  A.  S. 
Franklin  and  John  Lee;  North  German  Lloyd, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab,  Herman  L.  von  Post,  and 
Gustav  H.  Schwab,  Jr. ;  Allan,  Bryce  J.  Allan ; 
Anchor  Line,  William  Coverly ;  International 
Navigation;  Canadian  Pacific;  British  and 
North  Atlantic  Navigation  ;  Holland-American 
Line,  Adrian  Gips;  Red  Star  Line;  White  Star 
Line ;   Russian-American  Line,   Max  Straus. 

The  court  is  asked  to  declare  the  agree- 
ment an  unlawful  one,  to  enjoin  the  com- 
panies from  bringing  ships  into  any 
American  port  so  long  as  it  is  in  force, 
and  to  enjoin  them'  from  making  any 
similar  agreement.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
Government  that  the  agreement  affects 
90  per  cent,  of  the  steerage  business, 
amounting  to  $50,000,000  a  year ;  that  the 
fine  imposed  for  exceeding  the  allotment 
is  $20  per  passenger ;  that  competition  is 
attacked    and    supprest    by    means    of 


"fighting  ships,"  sent  to  the  ports  of  com- 
petitors, where  they  take  passengers  at 
very  low  rates,  and  that  in  this  way  one 
Russian  company  was  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, while  another  was  forced  to  enter 
the  combination.  The  manager  of  a 
company  now  resisting  attack  asserts 
that  four  companies  have  been  compelled 
to  retire,  and  that  the  agreeing  compan- 
ies are  assisted  by  the  railroads,  which 
give  them  rebates  or  commissions.  At 
the  agreeing  companies'  foreign  offices  it 
is  said  that  the  suit  was  welcomed  or 
even  instigated  by  the  defendants,  who 
desired  that  the  law  should  be  tested,  be- 
lieving that  the  courts  would  say  it  was 
not  applicable  to  their  business.  But  tht> 
Government  does  not  admit  that  the  su't 
is  a  friendly  one.  In  the  House,  at 
\/Vashington,  Mr.  Humphrey  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  forbidding  the  thirteen  com- 
panies to  enter  or  clear  a  ship  in  any  of 
our  ports,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $200 
for  each  passenger,  and  a  forfeiture  of 
all  merchandise  carried.  This  bill  also 
directs  the  Postmaster-General  to  cancel 
all  contracts  with  these  compan'es  for 
carrying  the  mails. 

In  Cuba,  General  Loynaz 
The  Islands     del  Castillo,   now   Minister 

to  Mexico,  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  that  of  General  Eusebio  Her- 
nandez for  the  Presidency.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Zayas  also  gives  notice  that  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  place.  General 
Guerra,  recently  commander  of  the  army, 
will  support  him.  General  Loynaz  del 
Castillo  says  that  if  President  Gomez 
seeks  a  renomination,  this  will  cause  civil 
war  and  intervention  by  the  United 
States.  Seiior  Ferrara,  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  a  friend  of  President  Gomez, 
says  to  the  public  that  the  President 
will  not  accept  a  renomination.  But  the 
Administration  newspapers  publish  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  giving  Gomez  an- 
other term. Salvador,   the  leader  of 

bandits  in  Luzon,  who  was  captured  in 
July,  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  His 
criminal   record   includes    fifty   murders. 

In   Manila,   two  American   and   six 

Filipino  detectives  have  been  arrested  be- 
cause they  accepted  bribes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  gamblers. It  is  expected  that 

there  will  soon  be  a  peaceable  settlement 
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of  tilt*  controversy  between  Hayti  and 
Santo  I^iminoQ.  General  iMimin,  re- 
turnini;  from  Europe,  lias  airived  at  a 
port  of  Santo  Domingo.  i>ecause  it  was 
suspected  that  he  intended  lo  cause  a 
revolution  in  IJayti,  he  was  excluded 
from  that  country.  J-le  says  he  is  loyal 
to  Hayti's  President. The  Washing- 
ton Government  objects  to  Hayti's  plans 
for  giving  control  of  the  country's 
finances  to  a  new  bank  in  which  German 
influence  will  be  dominant.  It  insists 
u])on  representation  for  United  States  in- 
terests, and  is  paying  some  attention  to 
Hayti's  negotiations  for  a  foreign  loan. 

Mexico  and  "^  ^^^  revolutionists  in 
Central  America  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces of  Mexico  have 
retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
/th  General  Navarro  easily  took  posses- 
sion of  Guerrero,  which  had  been  their 
headquarters.  A  mayor  placed  in  office 
there  by  them  had  caused  the  former 
mayor  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  carry  on  guerrilla  v^arfare 
for  some  time  to  come.  A  majority  of 
those  who  live  in  the  mountains  are  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  the  Federal 
troops,  coming  up  from  the  south,  suffer 
from  the  cold.,  Madero's  brother  says 
that  the  Diaz  Government  is  about  to 
give  Japan  a  naval  supply  station  at  a 
port  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  near  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec. -Incorrect  re- 
ports as  to  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Honduras  have  been  pub- 
lished. Bonilla  captured  the  island  of 
Ruatan  last  week,  and  will  use  it  as  a 
base  for  an  attack  upon  Puerto  Cortez 
and  Ceiba.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  been 
aided  by  President  Cabrera,  of  Guate- 
mala, who  dislikes  President  Davila,  a 
protege  of  his  old  foe,  Zelaya.  This  is 
denied  by  Americans  having  mining  in- 
terests in  Guatemala.  There  is  much 
gossip  about  the  negotiations  of  Hon- 
duras for  a  loan.  President  Davila  said 
to  his  Congress,  on  the  5th,  that  at  the 
invitation  of  our  Government  he  had 
sent  Sefior  Peredes  to  this  country  to 
treat  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  a  loan. 
Honduras's  foreign  debt  is  about  $112,- 
000,000.  It  is  forty  years  old,  and  $85,- 
000,000  of  it  is  unpaid  interest.  The 
bonds  are  quoted  at  12  cents  on  the 
dollar.     It  is  denied  at  Washington  that 


a  linancial  j)r(jtectorate,  like  the  (jnc  in 
Santo  Domingo,  is  contemj^lated ;  but 
our  (Government  desires  to  j^revent  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  foreign  bondhohlers. 
/\n  agreement  for  the  ])rotection  of  the 
loaning  syndicate  may  l)e  made.  riic 
])ro])osed  loan  will  not  exceed  $15,000,- 
ocK).  Probably  the  syndicate  will  await 
the  result  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment.  Costa  Rica  has  made  a  con- 
tract for  a  refunding  loan  with  M.  C. 
Keith,  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  as 
the  head  of  a  syndicate.  She  has  been 
for  ten  years  in  default  on  her  foreign 
debt  of  about  $14,000,000.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  foreign  bondholders  have 
accepted  the  refunding  plan,  which  in- 
volves the  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  new 
bonds  thru  a  New  York  banking  house. 

The  new  President  of  Nicaragua,  in 

his  message  to  Congress,  proposes  grad- 
ual disarmament,  public  improvements, 
the  development  of  agriculture,  a  lower 
tariff  and  the  negotiation  of  a  foreign 
loan  with  the  aid  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Severe  censorship 
Disturbances  in  Brazil  restricts  the  trans- 
'  mission  of  news 
from  Brazil,  but  it  is  known  that  there 
have  been  alarming  riots  in  Para,  sup- 
prest  only  by  cavalry  and  machine  guns, 
after  the  destruction  of  much  property. 
The  disturbance  was  due  to  popular  dis- 
approval of  monopolistic  concessions  by 
the  municipal  government  to  favored 
persons.  At  last  reports,  the  city  was  a 
military  camp,  with  business  at  a  stand- 
still. Nictheroy,  situated  across  the  har- 
bor from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  under  martial 
law,  and  troops  hold  the  public  buildings. 
This  city  is  the  capital  of  a  state  in  which 
two  Governors  and  two  Legislatures 
claim  office.  A  curious  story  was  pub- 
lished on  the  6th  at  Rio  by  the  Jornal  do 
Commercio,  to  the  effect  that  forty-five 
of  the  leaders  in  the  recent  mutiny  on  the 
battleships  have  met  with  sudden  and 
mysterious  deaths.  Joao  Candido,  the 
negro  who  led  the  revolt,  and  who  had 
all  intoxicating  liquors  thrown  overboard, 
died  in  prison  of  gangrene,  it  is  said  : 
twenty-six  other  mutineers  ''died  of  sun- 
stroke" while  engaged  in  repairing  the 
fortress  on  Cobras  Island,  and  eighteen 
others  were  "suffocated"  in  their  prison 
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cells  on  another  island  in  Rio  harbor.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  all  of  these  were  for- 
given by  an  amnesty  act.  It  was  said 
that  they  would  be  sent  to  states  remote 
from  the  capital,  to  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  highways,  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  prisoners  w^hen  they  died. 

To  a  New  York  company,  recently 

incorporated,  Brazil  has  granted  conces- 
sions for  the  development  of  an  export 

trade  in  beef. Answering  the  request 

of  the  United  States  and  other  mediating 
Powers,  Peru  has  agreed  that  her  boun- 
dary dispute  with  Ecuador  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague  tri1)unal.  No  an- 
swer  from  Ecuador  has  been   reported. 

By  Government  decree,   i   per  cent. 

of  Venezuela's  receipts  on  imports  has 
been  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  sanitation. 

The  English  papers 
London  Anarchists      have  furnished  more 

sensational  reading 
than  any  dime  novel  during  the  past 
three  weeks  as  they  told  the  chain  of 
crime  originating  in  a  burglary  and  end- 
ing in  a  military  siege  in  the  heart  of 
London.  On  the  night  of  December  16 
a  policeman  on  his  rounds  discovered 
that  a  small  jewelry  shop  in  Houndsditch 
had  been  entered  from  an  adjoining 
house.  He  called  several  other  consta- 
bles to  his  aid  and  entered  the  building, 
but  the  London  police  are  armed  only 
with  clubs  and  they  were  no  match  for 
the  three  burglars,  who  opened  fire  on 
them  with  revolvers,  killing  one  and  mor- 
tally wounding  two  more,  and  inflicting 
slighter  wounds  on  two  others.  One  of 
the  burglars  was  accidentally  shot  in  the 
back,  but  was  carried  ofif  by  his  two  com- 
panions and  a  woman,  to  59  Grove 
street,  Whitechapel,  where  he  died  the 
same  night.  He  was  found  to  be  a  Polish 
Jew  named  Mourontzeff,  alias  Gardstein 
or  Goldstein.  The  three  murdered  po- 
licemen were  given  the  honor  of  a  state 
funeral  in  St.  Paul's,  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  a  personal  represen- 
tative of  the  King,  and  as  many  of  the 
public  as  could  get  into  the  cathedral. 
The  building  from  which  the  shop  had 
been  entered  was  found  to  be  well 
stocked  with  firearms,  ammunition  and 
explosives,  together  with  anarchistic 
books  and  leaflets.  A.  reward  of  $2,000 
was  oflfered  for  the  two  anarchists,  "Pe- 


ter the  Painter"  and  ''Dutch  Fritz,"  sup- 
posed to  have  killed  the  policemen.      On 
Sunday,  January  i,  the  body  of  Joseph 
Beron,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  rented  a 
room    to    some    of    the    anarchists,    was 
found    murdered    in    Clapham    Common 
with  the  letter  "S"  carved  on  each  cheek. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  group  as  a  spy  because  he  had 
given  information  to  the  authorities.     On 
the  night  of  January   2  the  police   sur- 
rounded a  house  on  Sidney  street,  Step- 
ney, East  London,  and  removed  all  the 
inmates  except  the  two  men  in  the  upper 
room,  whom  they  were  after.     Even  the 
woman,  Gershon,  staying  with  them  was 
called  out  by  the  aid  of  a  woman  living 
below,  wdio  asked  her  to  come  down  and 
help  her  take  care  of  her  sick  husband. 
The  authorities  w'ere  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  more  policemen  in  forcing 
an   entrance,   so    they  laid   siege   to  the 
house,    which    was    barricaded    and    de- 
fended by  the  two  anarchists.    The  battle 
opened  at  dawn  with  the  shooting  of  a 
detective  sergeant  on  guard,  and  it  con- 
tinued until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  two  desperadoes  had  unlimited  am- 
munition and  fired  at  everybody  in  sight 
from  various  windows  in  front  and  rear 
without  exposing'  themselves.   Police  con- 
tinued to  arrive  until  some  1,200  were  on 
the  ground.     A  double  cordon  kept  back 
the  vast  crowd.     Finally  a  detachment  of 
Scots  Guards  from    the    Tower  with  a 
Maxim  gun  was  sent  for  and  stationed 
on  both  streets,  while  sharpshooters  kept 
up  a  fire  on  the  house  from  the  roof  and 
windows  of  the  houses  opposite.      The 
Home  Secretary,  Winston  Churchill,  was 
on  the  scene  engaged  in  directing  opera- 
tions.     Windows  and  roofs  from  which 
the  fight  could  be  seen  rented  at  a  high 
rate  to  spectators.      The  press  photog- 
raphers  exposed   themselves  more   reck- 
lessly than  the  police.      In  the  afternoon 
the  house  took  fire  and  the  two  men  were 
forced  to  the  roof,  where  they  continued 
to    shoot    until    the    building    collapsed. 
Whether  the  fire  resulted  from  an  attempt 
of  the  police  to  smoke  them  out  by  burn- 
ing straw,  or  whether  it  was  started  b\ 
the  bullets  or    by  the    anarchists  them- 
selves, is  not  known.     No  attempt   was 
made  to  put  it  out  until  the  shots  ceased. 
Of  the  two  bodies  found  in  the  ruins  one 
was  identified  as  ''Dutch  Fritz,"  a  lock- 
smith from   Libau,  Russia,      The   other 
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was  a  Lithuanian  terrorist,  twenty-two  ers.  A  meeting  in  the  jai  alai  court  at 
years  old,  who  escaped  to  England  a  year  which  Lerroux  was  to  speak  resulted  in 
ago,  using  the  name  of  Jacob  Fogel.  a  fight  between  Radicals  and  Socialists. 
"Peter  the  Painter"  is  still  at  large.  The  and  was  finally  dispersed  by  the  police, 
affair  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching  con-  At  Santander,  Lerroux  was  more  favor- 
sequences.  If,  as  reported,  the  police  ably  received  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
have  unearthed  an  extensive  anarchistic  denying  the  charges  brought  against  him 
plot,  involving  even  the  assassination  of  by  the  Socialists.  While  Republican  and 
King  George  on  the  coronation  day,  it  Anti-clerical  speeches  were  being  made 
will  doubtless  cause  England  to  abandon  at  this  meeting,  a  rival  banquet  of  the 
its  policy  of  giving  shelter  to  the  political  Carlists  and  Integrists  was  held,  for  the 
refugees  of  all  nations.  On  all  sides  purpose  of  concentrating  the  Catholic  op- 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  rigid  laws  in  position  to  the  measures  of  Canalejas. 
regard  to  aliens.  The  Continental  and  ^ 
American  papers  are  inclined  to  ridicule  ,  Xhe  difficulty  between 
the  London  police  for  inefficiency  m  han-  ^he  Persian  ^^^^^  ]>,ritain  and  Persia 
dling  a  situation  such  as  the  police  of  Situation  .^  j.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^.^.^ 
every  city  meet  in  the  way  of  duty.  To  during  the  present  month.  The  British 
have  to  call  out  the  military  and  burn  Government  notified  Persia  that  unless 
down  a  house  m  order  to  arrest  two  o^der  was  restored  in  the  southern  prov- 
armed  ruffians  is  not  what  has  been  ex-  inces  and  the  trade  routes  opened  and 
pected  of  the  London  police  force.  The  freed  from  danger  it  would  be  necessary 
English  people  feel  this  keenly  and  the  for  British  officers  to  organize  constabu- 
Opposition  papers  are  making  the  most  i^ry  forces  for  the  policing  of  that  re- 
of  the  affair  by  turnmg  the  public  resent-  gion.  This  period  of  probation  will  ex- 
ment  against  Mr.  Churchill,  altho  it  is  pire  on  January  14  and  i't  is  not  likely 
not  known  how  far  he  was  personally  that  conditions  will  be  thought  satisfac- 
responsible  for  the  tactics  of  the  police.  tory  by  the  British  Government  by  that 

■^  time.  The  Persian  Government,  how- 
Premier  Canalejas  is  preparing  to  ever,  claims  in  its  reply  to  the  British 
Spain  continue  his  reform,  legislation  by  note  that  the  trade  route  from  Bushire, 
bills  regulating  the  monastic  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Shiraz  had  been 
orders  and  providing  for  an  extensive  patrolled  and  "is  now  perfectly  secure" ; 
system  of  education.  The  Vatican  has  that  troops  have  been  sent  to  Ispahan, 
indirectly  asked  to  be  consulted  in  the  and  that  if  the  British  Government  will 
framing  of  these  measures,  but  Canalejas  allow  a  surtax  of   10  per  cent,  on  the 

has    refused    the    request. King    Al-  southern    import    duties,    further    funds 

fonso,  on  the  royal  yacht  "Giralda,"  will  be  available  for  internal  security, 
reached  Melilla  in  Morocco  on  the  morn-  The  English  papers  are  giving  a  great 
ing  of  January  7,  and  was  greeted  en-  deal  of  space  to  the  disorders  of  Persia, 
thusiastically  by  a  large  crowd,  including  particularly  the  importation  of  arms 
many  of  the  tribesmen  from  the  sur-  along  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  way  the 
rounding  country.  The  festivities  of  the  predatory  bands  in  Arabia  and  Persia 
following  day  were  marred  by  a  severe  are  furnished  with  the  munitions  of  war, 
storm,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  field,  mass  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  tribes  on  the 
and  a  military  review  took  place. The  northwestern  frontier  of  India  are  sup- 
Radical  deputy  Lerroux  wherever  he  plied  from  the  same  source.  The  Af- 
goes  creates  a  storm  center.  At  Bilbao  ghans  come  in  force  as  far  as  the  Per- 
he  was  greeted  with  vivas  and  songs  by  sian  Gulf  to  receive  the  guns,  and  it  has 
the  Radicals  and  with  hisses  and  insults  been  found  necessary  to  fortify  the  Brit- 
from  the  Socialists.  Handbills  were  dis-  ish  consulate  at  Bandar  Abbas  in  order 
tributed"  by  the  Socialists  accusing  Ler-  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  by  these 
roux  of  betraying  Ferrer  to  death  and  bands.  Muscat,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman, 
appropriating  funds  raised  for  the  estab-  has  been  the  center  of  the  gun-running 
lishment  of  a  republic.  He  is  also  traffic,  but  this  port  being  under  French 
charged  with  having  taken  for  his  Own  protection,  the  English  were  powerless 
use  the  strike  fnnd  of  the  smelter  work-  to  interfere  with  it.     Recently,  however, 
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arms  have  been  unloaded  at  the  new  port  Monte  Carlo  provide  abundant  revenue 

of  Debai,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  opposite  for  the  public  purposes  as  well  as  for  the 

the    Persian    port,    Lingah.      Here    the  oceanographic  researches  of  the  Prince. 

British  have  a  freer  hand,  owing  to  the     Rumors  of  attempts  at  counter  revo- 

treaties  of  1820  and  1853.  On  the  last  lution  in  Portugal  continue  to  come  but 
of  December,  Admiral  Slade  landed  a  nothing  definite  has  materialized.  The 
party  at  Debai  to  search  for  arms.  A-  Provisional  Government  is  legislating  by 
conflict  ensued  betwen  the  Arabs  and  the  edict  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  endeavor  to 
British,  in  which  six  British  bluejackets  introduce  all  possible  reforms  before  go- 
were  killed  and  nine  were  wounded.  It  jng  out  of  office.  The  Minister  of  the 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  stop  the  Interior  has  announced  the  inauguration 
gun-running  because  of  the  profits  of  of  a  complete  school  system,  from  ele- 
the  traffic  and  the  national  interests  in-  mentary  to  university  courses,  including 
volved.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  a  faculty  of  medicine  at  Lisbon.  Food. 
150,000  rifles,  with  corresponding  stores  clothing  and  books  will  be  provided  free 
of  ammunition,  have  reached  the  tribes-  to  needy  children  in  the  primary  depart 
men  on  the  Indian  frontier  from  the  ments.  A  v.'eekly  day  of  rest  is  to  be 
Persian  Gulf.  In  1908-09  85,820  rifles  made  obligatory  for  all  employees.  The 
were  landed  at  Muscat,  of  which  43,280  aged  are  to  be  pensioned  and  mothers  are 
came  from  Belgium  and  25,600  from  to  receive  aid  and  protection.  The  law 
Great  Britain.  Recently  it  has  been  dis-  in  regard  to  the  religious  orders  forbids 
covered  that  large  quantities  of  the  arms  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive  dress  and 
and  ammunition  captured  by  the  Japan-  prohibits  the  Jesuits  from  re-entering  the 
ese  at  Port  Arthur,  and  valued  at  half  a  country  for  twenty  years.  The  printing 
million  dollars,  had  been  shipped  to  offices  of  three  monarchistic  papers 
Jibuti,  in  French  Somaliland.     Some  of  which    had    renewed    publication    were 

these  were  purchased  by  the  Abyssinian      wrecked  by  a  mob. In  England  the 

Government,  others  will  be  transshipped  Government  plan  for  State  insurance 
to  Muscat,  but  whether  they  find  their  against  illness,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Abyssinians  George,  has  been  unofficially  made  pub- 
or  Afghans,  they  are  likely  to  be  used  lie.  All  the  working  class  population  of 
against  the  English.  the  country  below  the  income  tax  level 
•^  of  $800  a  year  will  come  under  its  pro- 

A  violent  earthquake  oc-  visions.    The  minimum  amount  of  insur- 

Foreign  Notes     curred  on  the  morning  of  ance  will  be  $1.25  a  week.     Half  the  cost 

January    4,    in    Russian  of  the  insurance  will  be  met  by  the  person 

Turkestan,    and    the    town    of    Vyerny  insured,  a  quarter  by  the  employer  and  a 

capital    of    the    Province    of    Semiryet-  quarter  by  the  State.     The  Government 

chensk,  was  badly  injured.    Many  build-  will   co-operate   with  the  mutual   insur- 

ings  were  destroyed  and  forty  or  more     ance    societies. The    Italian    Govern- 

lives  lost.  The  seismographs  in  Wash-  ment  is  doing  its  best  to  suppress  the 
ington  and  other  points  in  this  country  organized  outlawry.  A  band  of  Cam- 
recorded  longer  vibrations  than  any  since  orrists   under   the   leadership    of   Enrico 

San   Francisco   and   Valparaiso. The  Alfano  or  Erricone  is  now  at  Viterbo, 

ancient  and  independent  principality   of  awaiting  trial  for  the  murder  of  one  of 

Morocco  has  now  a  constitutional  gov-  their  number  in  Naples  four  years  ago 

ernment.     In  consequence  of  the  recent  because  he   was   suspected  of  betraying 

agitation   a   proclamation   to   that   effect  them  to  the  police.    The  evidence  fills  14 

was  issued  by  Prince  Albert  on  January  volumes   weighing   170  pounds.      When 

7.     There  will  be  a  national  council  of  these  thirty-two  Camorrists  were  brought 

twenty-one   members  elected  every  four  to   Viterbo    in    chains    the    soldiers    and 

years.     There  are  only   1,500  citizens  in  police  who  guarded  them  were  received 

Monaco   out   of   the    19,000   inhabitants,  with    cries    of    execration    and    there    is 

and  they  own  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  great   danger  of   an   attempt  at   rescue. 

land  value.    The  total  area  of  the  country  Erricone  was  arrested  in  New  York  in 

is  375  acres.    There  are  no  taxes,  for  the  1907  by  Petrosino,  who  was  later  assas- 

revenues    from    the   gambling   house    at  sinated  at  Palermo. 


Objections  to  the  Parcels  Post 

BY   ALLAN   W.   CLARK 

[We  liavc  received  many  letters  from  our  readers  both  indorsing  and  opposing  our  cham- 
pionship of  the  Parcels  Post.  The  following  article  by  the  Editor  of  The  American  Paint 
and  Oil  Dealer  seems  to  voice  best  the  opposition.  We  answer  it  at  length  in 'our  edi- 
torial columns. — Editor.] 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Independent  subject,    during  the    convention   season, 

I  note  your  astonishing  assumption  crowd  the  pages  of  ah  the  trade  jour- 

that  the  retail  dealers  of  America,  nals.      Nevertheless,    practically    all    the 

outside   the   department   stores,   are   not  organizations  of  wholesalers  and  manu- 

earnestly  oposed  to  any  extension  of  the  factiirers,     besides     many     local     com- 

domestic  parcels  post.     Commenting  on  mercial   and  civic  associations,   are   op- 

the     statement     that     thru     a     general  posed  to  the  parcels  post,  and,  like  the 

parcels     post     "the     department     stores  retailers,  have  been  fighting  it  for  years, 

would   rob  the   country   store    of    their  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  Chicago 

trade,"  you  say :  "But  the  country  stores  Chamber    of     Commerce,     the     leading 

have  no  organization  that  bas  made  any  members    of    w^hich,    thru    the    ''Ameri- 

complaint."  can  League  of  Associations"  (2008  Cal- 

Exactly    what   constitutes    a  "country  umet   avenue,   Chicago),   are   pushing   a 

store"  as  compared  with  a  department  national   campaign   ''to  assist   the   retail 

store  is   not  to  the  point  and  probably  merchant  and  to  co-operate  with   other 

would   not   be   bickered   about   by    you.  associations    in   the   protection    and    de- 

You   obviously    believe,    and    practically  velopment  of  home  trade,  and  (the  italic 

declare,     that     (without    any    authority  emphasis  is  theirs),  specifically,  this  or- 

from  these  dealers)  "they   (the  dealers)  ganization  is  nozv  opposing  the  proposed 

have  been  made  a  stalking  horse  by  the  parcels  post  legislation.'' 

express  companies."  Tbese  dealers,  jobbers,  manufacturers 

There  are  probably  a  hundred  really  and  others  interested  in  the  maintenance 

national   organizations    of    dealers,   and  and     the     improvement     of     the     local 

several  thousand  State  and  local  organi-  stores    and    the    local    community,    and 

zations — generally  affiliated    with    some  who     oppose     any     extension     of     the 

of    these    national    bodies.      These    em-  domestic     parcels     post,     vie     with     its 

brace  practically  every  line  of  retail  mer-  advocates  in  denunciation  of  the  extor- 

chandising  and  the  ramifications  of  va-  donate    charges    of    the    express   com- 

rious  interests  among  them.     The  indi-  panics.     But  they  go  further — their  as- 

vidual,  due  paying  membership  in  some  sociations  are  fighting  in  many  States  to 

of   these   larger   organizations,    like   the  secure  State  regulation  of  express  rates 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  and  classification :  and  they  are  making 

the  National  Retail  Hardware  Associa-  (practical  progress,  with   every  prospect 

tion  and  the  National  Association  of  Re-  that  their  appeals  for  national  regulation 

tail  Druggists,  is  from  50,000  to  more  will    be    recognized    by    the   Interstate 

than  T 00,000  each.   I  have  never  heard  of  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  just 

any  association  of  retail  dealers  that  is  won   its  fight   to   regulate   sleeping    car 

not  on  record  against  the  extension  of  the  charges.     The  opponents  of  parcels  post 

domestic  parcels  post  in  any  form,  espe-  want  lower  and  equitable  rates  for  the 

cially  the  R.  F.  D.  "entering  wedge" —  transportation  of  small  packages  of  mer- 

except  the  organized  department  stores  chandise,   but    they   believe     that    these 

in  one  or  two  cities  (such  as  "The  Mer-  rates,  like  those  on  the  transportation  of 

chants'    Association    of    New    York"),  larger  packages,  should  be  investigated 

who  want  this  practical  government  sub-  and    regulated   by   the    Interstate    Com- 

sidy  for  the  benefit  of  their  mail  order  merce  Commission,  especially  as  various 

departments  and  for  cheaper  local  and  State  railway  boards  have  recently  dem- 

suburban  delivery.  onstrated  the  fact  that  the  express  com- 

I   have  mentioned  only   retailers'   or-  panics   are   chiefly   owned   by   the    rail- 

ganizations,   whose    resolutions    on  this  roads  and  are  merely  vehicles  to  bring- 
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iiitu  the  cotters  af  the   raih'uads   larger  American     manufacturer,     farmer     and 

profits  than  can  be  secured  thru  govern-  workman,  but  the  chief  effect  of  which, 

ment  reguhited  freight  rates.  so  far  as  the  distriljutor,   the   dealer,   is 

Ihe  business  community   also  objects  concerned   is   to   i)lace   him   between   the 

to  ail}-   extension   of   the   domestic  gov-  upper  and  nether  millstones — the  butt  of 

ernmental  transportation  of  merchandise  criticism,   the   subject   of    Congressional 

beyond  the  present  four  ])oun(l  limit  for  inquiry  on  the  high  cost  of  living! 

exactly  the  same  reason  that  the  Socialist  1  he  mail  order  houses  want  a  general 

Call  (New  York),  in  its  comment  upon  parcels  post;  the  general  business  com- 

the  strike  of  the  express  companies'  em-  munity  is  opposed  to  it.     Suppose  that 

ployees,  demands  that  the  nation  ''assume  both  arc  actuated  by  selfish  reasons,  one 

control   of   the   carrying   business,   as   it  to  gain  an  arbitrary  advantage  and  the 

should  have  done  long  ago."     The  busi-  other  to  prevent  it — where  do  the  people 

ness  community   is   not  ready    for   gov-  come  in,  those  besides  the  mail  order  men 

ernment  ownership  of  the  railroads.    Now  and  the  million  retailers  and  their  fami- 

a    general    parcels    post    would    neces-  lies  ? 

sitate  the  government  ownership  of  the  Note  this — A  prominent   advocate  of 

railroads,  or  an  immense  public  deficit,  parcels  post   recently   said:   "I   have  no 

or  both.     Without  absolute  government  thought  of  ever  sending  my  suit  case  by 

ownership,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  car-  mail.     I  favor  the  parcels  post  solely  as 

rying    by    private    concerns,    large    and  a  club  against  the   express  companies." 

small,   the   government   would   only   get  And  this :  It  is   frequently  predicted  by 

the  long,  the  losing,  haul ;   for  on  a  Hat  the  mail  order  advocates  that  their  meth- 

charge,    the    same   on    a    package    from  ods  will  ultimately  control  the  distribu- 

New  York  to  Philadelphia  as  on  one  to  tion  of  goods  through  the  nation,  as  the 

a  post  office  on  a  Montana  stage  route,  local   dealer   has   "no   excuse    for   exist- 

the  sum  of  the  two  equal  charges  must  ence." 

be  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  both  jour-  I  think  The  Independent  thus  might 
neys — and  the  hated  express  companies  well  note  that  the  subject  has  a  social 
would  get  the  short  and  profitable  haul,  and  economic  import  of  some  moment 
on  which  they  could  charge  to  the  limit  in  these  days  of  diminishing  rural  popu- 
of  the  postal  rate.  Indeed,  in  such  a  lation,  of  abandoned  farms,  of  dead 
situation,  probably  the  Postal  Depart-  country  churches  and  other  rural  social 
ment  would  want  express  rates  "revised  centers,  including  the  crossroads  store 
upward,"  for  the  Williams  measure  (see  and  the  lodge  or  grange  room  above. 
Senate  Document  542,  second  session.  Therefore  let  The  Independent  and 
Sixty-first  Congress)  proposes  to  pre-  The  Independent's  readers  please  con- 
vent the  express  companies  from  carry-  template  a  community  with  no  business 
ing  certain  printed  matter  at  less  than  institutions  except  the  post  office  and 
the  present  postal  rates,  and  within  the  the  freight  depot.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
past  month  First  Assistant  Attorney  George  H.  Maxwell,  of  the  American 
General  Kenyon  has  exprest  his  "con-  Homecroft  Society,  that  appears  in  the 
cern"  over  their  competition.  report   of  the  hearing  on    parcels    i)0st 

That  any  one  can  find  an  example  for  before  the   House   Committee    on    Post 

the   United   States   in   the.  parcels    post  Office  and  Post  Roads  last  April,  pages 

systems    over   government    owned     rail-  274-295,  ably  discusses  the  subject  upon 

ways  in  European  countries,  the  largest  these   considerations  that  will   most   ap- 

of  which   is  smaller  than  Texas,   is   in-  peal  to  you  and  your  readers.     And  on 

comprehensible  to  the  average  business  page  189  will  be  found  some  interesting 

man  who  is  not  asking  for  a  government  facts  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 

subsidy  to  arbitrarily  annihilate  distance  age  intelligent   farmer,  and  the  country 

and    the    natural    local    advantages    of  press,  on  this  question ;  tho  perhaps  you 

thousands  of  local  business  communities  are  aware  that  the  country  papers  now 

in   order  to  increase   the  present  $200,-  refuse  mail   order   advertising  and   that 

000,000  mail  order  business ;  and  this  in  many   farmers  will  not  buy  any  adver- 

a  nation  that  maintains  a  high  tariff  wall  tised  article  except  thru  the  local  denier. 

that   may    or    may     not    ''protect"    the  5^.  Louis,  mo. 
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The  Bell  Buoy 

BY  WALTER  KERR 

Clang:  Clang,  Clang,  Clang! 
The  Surf  is  high 
■  No  help  is  nigh, 

Tempest   swells   the    Sea. 

In  lurid   Skies 

The    Seagull    cries, 

And  the   Mariner  seeks  a  lea. 

In  Caverns  deep 

The    lost   ones   sleep. 

While  mermaids  chant  their  doom. 

Thru  the  narrow   way 

Safe  home  in  the  Bay, 

Sails  the  Ship  'mid  deepening  gloom. 

Clang:   Clang,   Clang,  Clang! 

New  York  City. 
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Women,   First — Please !'' 


BY  MARION   HARLAND 

1COPY  the  words  from  an  illuminated  porations  are  not  fanatics  or  sentimen- 
placard  set  in  a  conspicuous  position  talists.  They  are  made  up  of  men  of 
in  the  station  of  an  elevated  railway  the  times,  elected  to  their  positions  be- 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  cause  they  are  intelligent,  practical  and 
It  was  almost  a  shock  to  my  precon-  in  opinion  and  purpose  up  to  date ;  keen- 
ceived  ideas  of  the  Bostonian  attitude  eyed  for  the  best  interests  of  corporation 
toward  the  Other  Sex  to  see  it  there.  So  and  public.  They  meant  to  conserve 
long  ago  that  the  marvelous  memory  of  these  when  they  posted  the  courteous 
the  grand  life-warrior,  Edward  Everett  request  to  patrons.  There  was  meaning 
Hale,  could  hardly  have  recalled  it,  the  — and  plenty  of  it — behind  the  order, 
phrase  "the  feebler  sex"  became  obso-  Let  us  try,  in  the  very  plain  reasoning 
lete  in  the  City  of  Cults.  Woman  came  which  follows,  to  analyze  that  meaning 
into  her  kingdom  in  that  favored  lati-  and  tO'  decide  as  to  its  value. 

tude  early  in  what  a  New  York  editorial  "WOMEN     FIRST PLEASE  '" 

calls   the   "Revolt  of   the     present    day  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^;^^^^ 

against   the   Ancient   Cult  of   the   Eter-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  \^^^^^^,  ^-^^ 

nal  i^eminine.  acquit  me  of  intentional  flippancy  when 

An   utterance    which,    i    remarked    m  ,    -^     r        .1    ^  c^  ^  <-u^,f^v,<-   ^f  o\ctU^ 

1  r  Ti)     ^       ^u         £  1  confess  that  my  hrst  thought,  at  signt 

passing-,  smacks  more  of  Boston  than  of        r  .1  •       /  ^u:..,.    ,.roo  ^^4:  ^  cfr^r^r 

\j       P/    ,  of  the  warning  petition,  was  ot  a  story 

iNew  ioric.  told  fifty  years  ago  by  Lewis  Gaylord 

The  same  editorial  quoted  the  protest  ^larke-a  wit  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 

o     a   Massachusetts   divme  against    the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ ^^^^^  ^1,, 

illuminated  sisrns  aforesaid:  -^  ,  ,  1      ,        .i;^,.^,-  -.^oi-fi. 

,.^,  °  .  ,   .     ,,  .  country   who   convulsed   a   dinner   paity 

They  are   unbecoming  andniefficient    be-        ^    disconcerted    a    feminine    advocate 

cause  they  put  Boston  women  m  a  false  light,  ^  ,         .    ,  .         .    ,  ,    ,  • 

making  them  seem  weak,  timid  and  unreason-  for     women  s     rights     by     interpolating 

ably  fussy."  through  a  chink  in  her  harangue  upon 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  definition,  done  the  upward  progress  of  her  sex: 
into   New   England   Twentieth   Century  "Wimmen   is  bad  climbers  ginerally ! 

English,   of   the   "Ancient   Cult   of   the  Mostly  on  account  of  their  clothes !" 
Eternal    Feminine."      Through    -all     the  He  grazed  the  truth,  if  he  did  not  hit 

centuries  which  went  before  women,  as  it.     In  the  thick  of  the  revolt  the  new 

a  sex,  were  weak,  timid  and  unreasona-  woman    dignifies    as    a    revolution    suc- 

bly  fussy.     Hence,  we  infer,  the  consid-  ceeding  her  Declaration    of    Independ- 

eration   showed   wives,    sisters,   mothers  ence,  the  bald  fact  of  her  physical  disa- 

and  daughters  by    our    masculine    for-  bilities  for  the  work  and  career  to  which 

bears.  Hence  the  anachronistic  illumined  Big    Brother    Man    is    called    by   nature 

signs  that  halt  the  average  man  in  the  and     Providence     has    been,     singularly 

frantic  race  up  railway  stairs  and  along  enough,   left   out   of   sight.     It    is    not 

platforms    during   the     rush     hours     of  strange    that    she    should    ignore   them, 

murky  morn  and  hustling  eve.     We  may  Nor  that,  when  they  are  thrust  upon  her 

wink  tolerantly  at  the  days  of  our  fore-  attention,   she   should   offset  the   remon- 

fathers'  ignorance.     They  held  to  many  strance  by  boasting  of  athletic  achieve- 

beliefs   and  went   through   divers   prac-  ments    and    sustained    power    for    work 

tices  we  have  discarded  as  senseless  su-  that  taxes  a  man's  strength.  Our  grand- 

perstitions.     Edison  would  be  burnt  as  mothers  were  poor  weaklings,  she  avows 

a  wizard,  and  scores   of  divines  whose  freely.     They  trampled  down  the  com- 

orthodoxy   is   unchallenged   by   contem-  monest  laws  of  health ;  they  had  no  am- 

poraries  would  be  excommunicated  and  bitions  beyond  housewifery,  and  no  fu- 

put  to  the  torture  were  Winthrop    and  ture  when  the  children  they  had  borne 

John  Knox  brought  to  life  and  restored  bv  the  dozen    (and  buried  by  the   half- 

to  power  for  one  day.     But  railway  cor-  dozen)  were  married  and  settled.     They 
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were  old  women  at  fifty  and  rarely  lived 
to  three  score  and  ten. 

Thanks  to  intelligent  practice  of  natu- 
ral laws,  we  have  gained  ten  years  upon 
the  average  longevity  of  the  human  race 
in  the  past  half -century.  Our  girls  have 
their  colleges,  their  gymnasiums,  their 
races  and  ball  games ;  they  swim,  run, 
walk,  shoot  and  climb  alongside  of  their 
brothers.  A  matron  of  forty-five  is  in 
her  prime,  and — this  our  New  Woman 
advances  in  the  proud  consciousness  that 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid — there  are  no 
longer  any  old  women ! 

That  men  should  say  little,  and  that 
tentatively,  of  the  physical  barriers  to 
woman's  attainment  of  perfect  equality 
with  them  in  every  particular,  is  a  baf- 
fling puzzle. 

What  are  our  students  of  physiology 
and  the  vast  army  of  highly  educated 
physicians  about  that  they  do  not  set  pru  - 
riency  and  antiquated  false  ''modesty"  at 
defiance,  and  speak  out  the  truth — ^if 
not  ''in  love"  for  the  noisy  combatants — 
in  mercy  for  humankind  ?  They  know — 
as  every  woman  who  reads  this  page 
knows — that  there  are  reasons  patent 
even  to  the  ignorant  adult  why  we  can- 
not do  men's  work  in  men's  way.  Why, 
when  those  railway  authorities  warned 
"husky"  pedestrians  not  to  crush  women 
in  the  close,  disgraceful  press  for  prece- 
dence and  place  upon  the  trains,  they 
were  wise  and  humane.  A  man,  finding 
himself  crowded  in  doorway  or  aisle, 
brings  back  his  elbow  with  savage  em- 
phasis into  the  chest  of  the  offender. 
The  worst  that  can  befall  the  latter,  if 
he  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  assailant, 
is  a  contusion  that  may  annoy  him  for  a 
few  days.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
women  who  suffered  from  cancers  for 
months,  and  died  of  the  mortal  hurt,  or 
purchased  a  few  additional  years  of 
painful  existence  by  submitting  to  the 
surgeon's  knife?  I  could  tell  you  of  a 
dozen  instances  where  a  lighter  blow 
produced  effects  as  serious. 

Said  a  young  relative — a  college  boy — 
to  me: 

"I  always  give  up  my  seat  in  the  car 
to  a  gray  haired  woman.  The  girls  who 
have  been  shopping  or  frolicking  all  day 
are  as  able  to  stand  as  I  am." 

I  answered :  "When  you  are  older  and 
wiser  you  may  comprehend  that  in  nine 


times  out  of  ten  the  healthy  woman  of 
fifty  is  more  able  to  stand  and  suffers 
less  in  the  crowding  and  pushing  than 
the  girl  of  fifteen. 

"An  eminent  physician  who  had  made 
such  matters  a  study  said  to  me:  'When 
I  want  a  woman  for  work  that  requires 
a  cool  head,  a  steady  hand  and  staying 
power,  I  select  one  over  forty-five  years 
old.' 

"Some  day,  my  dear  boy,  you  may 
comprehend  the  momentous  truth  that 
the  mechanism  of  a  woman's  physique 
is  as  much  like  the  pulleys  and  levers 
that  move  your  big  body  as  the  works 
of  my  watch  resemble  those  of  a  coffee 
mill. 

"Some  men  never  learn  this.  And 
women,  nowadays — God  pity  and  for- 
give them! — are  ashamed  of  it  and  try- 
ing to  forget  it!" 

What  does  a  robust  man  know  of  the 
ache  across  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
the  awful  faintness  that  pervades  the 
w^hole  body ;  the  displacement  of  deli- 
cate organs  that  may  never  regain  their 
balance ;  the  hysterical  choking  that 
clutches  at  the  throat  and  forces  the 
tears  to  the  eyes-^in  a  word,  the  sheer 
physical  agony  that  racks  a  woman  while 
standing  for  half  an  hour — bracing  her- 
self in  a  swaying  car  or  stage  by  cling- 
ing to  a  strap  so  far  above  her  head  that 
she  must  strain  her  spine  and  wrench 
her  whole  internal  mechanism  out  of 
plumb  in  the  effort  to  keep  her  feet? 

The  physiologist  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness will  tell  you  that  the  attitude,  thus 
prolonged,  is  a  menace  to  the  well  being 
of  any  woman,  however  sound  and 
healthy  she  may  be. 

If — as  often  happens — it  be  a  young 
matron  who  thus  clings  and  stretches 
and  sways,  the  health  of  more  than  one 
ma}^  be  endangered.  In  the  age  of  our 
"rude  forefathers"  it  was  an  admitted 
fact  that  men  and  women  were  not  con- 
structed after  one  and  the  same  model. 
They  did  not  talk  of  the  "exquisite  tri- 
partite system  of  the  Little  Sister,"  but 
they  acted  upon  the  knowledge  of  it. 
Walter  Raleigh  w^as  a  type  of  a  class 
when  he  bridged  a  puddle  with  his  best 
cloak.  It  might  be  fatal  to  a  delicate 
woman  to  wet  her  feet.  Her  cavalier 
trudged  through  wet  fens  and  waded 
streams  without  a  fear. 
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Sentimental  Michelet  slandered  the 
sex  while  feigning  compassionate  appre- 
ciation when  he  affirmed :  "La  femme  est 
une  malade."  She  is,  normally,  no  more 
of  an  invalid  than  an  athlete.  She  is  as 
capable  of  achievements  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  the  glory  of  God  as  her 
stalwart  counterpart.  For  his  coimter- 
part  she  is — supplying,  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  what  he  fails  to  contribute. 
She  is  his  alter  ego,  not  his  replica. 

From  my  window,  as  I  write,  I 
overlook  a  street  a  block  or  two  distant, 
where  all  day  long  a  procession  of 
draught  horses,  broad  of  chest,  powerful 
of  haunch,  drag  loaded  wagons  of  coal 
from  the  river  wharf.  If  I  lean  thru 
the  open  sash,  I  have  glimpses  of  car- 
riages drawn  by  high  stepping  thoro- 
breds,  and  parties  of  equestrians  can- 
tering along  a  fashionable  drive.  I  walk 
frequently  to  the  intersection  of  drive 
and  business  street  to  note  with  admira- 
tion the  contrasted  magnificent  bulk  and 
taut  muscles  of  the  draught  horses  and 
the  spirited  action  and  perfect  grace  of 
superb  creatures  with  pedigrees  as  long 
as  that  of  the  oldest  family  in  our  demo- 
cratic land.  The  wheels  of  trade  would 
drive  heavily  without  the  draught  horse, 
but  he  would  make  a  sorry  show  upon 
the  race  course. 

The  ''registered"  racer  would  die  in  a 
week  if  set  to  the  work  of  tugging  tons 
of  coal  up  the  steep  grade. 

When  I  remark  upon  the  lessening 
courtesy  shown  to  women  in  public 
places,  I  am  met,  almost  invariably,  by 
the  assertion  that  ''they  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  it.  Women  persist  in  occu- 
pying the  same  plane  with  men,  and  they 
must  accept  the  treatment  men  give  one 
another." 

One  blunt  fellow  added :  "You  can't 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.  We  can't 
be  expected  to  make  drawing  rooms  of 
shops  and  offices.  Women  set  the  pace. 
We  take  them  at  their  own  valuation." 

At  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  these 
very  men  recognize  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  respect  the  physical  unlikeness 
and  inferior  strength  of  the  co-laborers 
they  declare  are  entitleM  to  no  more  con- 
sideration than  they  pay  to  "other  fel- 
lows." When  the  belligerent  suffra- 
gets  shrieked  demands  thru  the  sky- 
Hght  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 


man  whose  speech  they  would  interru^  t 
begged  his  brother  members  "not  to 
mind  the  mewing  of  those  cats."  When, 
some  hours  later,  hundreds  of  the 
women  thus  insulted  attacked  the  Pre- 
mier in  the  open  street,  cuffed  and  pum- 
melled him  until  the  police  got  him  away 
by  main  force  and  put  him  into  a  car- 
riage, to  be  pursued  thither  by  an  irate 
suffraget  who  smashed  the  window  to 
claw  at  his  face ;  when  a  veteran  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  feminine  revolu- 
tionists that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  a  week ;  when  the  windows  of  ob- 
noxious statesmen  were  stoned,  and  the 
interfering  police  assailed  violently — not 
a  man  of  them  all  "struck  back."  The 
rioters  were  marched  off  to  jail,  carry- 
ing themselves  like  triumphant  martyrs, 
voluble  to  the  last. 

Now  and  then,  Hodge  may  beat  his 
"woman"  in  a  drunken  fit.  The  ignor- 
ant yokel  or  the  lazy  churl  may  let  his 
wife  overwork  herself  by  performing 
the  tasks  which  should  be  his.  As  a 
rule  of  wide  application,  men  instinc- 
tively feel  that  women  are  unfit  for  la- 
bor demanding  mere  brute  strength,  and 
refrain  from  personal  violence  under 
provocation  that  would  make  them  fight 
men  to  the  death. 

The  most  thoughtful  and  humane  of 
them  know  our  unfitness  to  enter  the 
arena  where  they  are  at  home  by  virtue 
of  a  less  complex  and  stouter  makeup 
than  can  ever  be  ours.  That  they  have 
not  spoken  out  boldly  long  ago,  going 
into  the  particulars  ci  that  disability,  is 
due  to  the  magnanimity  which  I  have 
long  maintained  is  rather  a  masculine 
than  a  feminine  characteristic. 

Of  late  there  have  been  hints  of  an 
inclination  to  break  down  the  conven- 
tional reserve  on  this  head,  which  I  have 
termed  "singular,"  in  view  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  present  generation  of  women 
and  the  graver  risks  to  posterity. 

A  Harvard  savant  says  plainly,  yet 
courteously :  "The  danger  of  women  be- 
coming too  mannish  is  imminent." 

I  use  the  second  adverb  advisedly. 
One  smiles  in  seeing  how  he  skirts  the 
edge  of  thin  ice.  By  inference,  he  does 
not  deprecate  a  modicum  of  mannish- 
ness.  To  be  "too"  unwomanish  would 
be — well,  we  will  say,  "inadvisable." 

The  president  of  the  National  Acad- 
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emy  of  Design  has  a  strictly  professional 
point  of  view.  He  recognizes  with 
(artistic)  regret  that  overtraining  in 
physical  exercises,  designed  expressly 
for  the  other  sex,  is  "making  our  women 
manlike  in  figure." 

A  thoroly  fine  fellow,  who  has 
achieved  distinction  in  his  profession  and 
won  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  of  his 
admirable  qualities  as  man  and  citizen, 
will  never  outlive  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
him  by  an  envious  competitor  who  wrote 
and  published  that  he  was  "one  of  the 
most  ladylike  of  men."  Yet  our  New 
Woman  smiles  contentedly  when  told 
that  her  training  in  college  and  field  ath- 
letic exercises  is  lending  to  her  a  "man- 
like" air.  She  cultivates  the  contralto 
tones  in  her  speaking  voice,  and  has  a 
slang  vocabulary  that  puts  her  college- 
boy  "pal"  to  shame. 

How  imminent  is  her  peril  of  over- 
doing the  effort  to  become  mannish  is 
illustrated  so  frequently  in  our  sight  as 
to  make  mothers  uneasy  when  their  girls 
''go  in  for"  gymnastics.  I  could  give 
enough  instances  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger  to  fill  many  pages.  As  briefly  as 
may  be,  I  will  recount  an  incident  that 
came  directly  to  my  notice  a  few  years 
back. 

Two  orphan  sisters,  aged  respectively 
fifteen  and  seventeen,  were  adopted  by 
their  bachelor  uncle,  a  ranch  owner  at 
the  Far  West.  Being  a  bachelor,  he 
had  well  digested  theories  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  girls.  Being  arbitrary  and 
rich,  he  carried  them  into  effect.  "Girls 
and  boys  should  be  brought  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  and  the  same  plan. 
P'rejudice"  and  custom  make  them  to 
diff'er — nothing  else."  His  nieces  worked 
beside  him  in  the  field,  for  he  took  part 
with  his  laborers  in  every  task.  The 
girls  learned  to  plow,  to  hoe,  to  plant 
and  to  reap.  They  broke  colts,  rode 
bucking  bronchos  and  rounded  up  cattle, 
and  this  without  regard  to  weather,  for 
ten  years.  Then  the  uncle  died  and  his 
heiresses  came  East  to  visit  relatives.  I 
was  in  a  country  house  with  the  elder  of 
the  two  long  enough  to  get  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  that  she  told  me  the 
whole  odd  story.  She  had  parted  with 
every  feminine  physical  characteristic. 
The  down  that  should  have  shaded  her 
upper  lip  lightly  was  a  short,  thick  mus- 


tache; there  was  a  heavy  coating  of  hair 
upon  her  arms ;  her  voice  was  raucous, 
and  her  intonations  were  monotonous. 
She  had  the  stride  of  a  man.  Her  com- 
]jlexion  was  muddy  and  her  skin  opaque. 
She  was  narrow  hipped  and  fiat  chested. 

"Neither  man  nor  woman!"  she  broke 
out  passionately.  "There  is  no  place  for 
me  upon  God's  earth!  The  past  ten 
years  have  been  a  rank  sin  against  na- 
ture, and  I  am  paying  the  penalty !" 

I  was  glad  when  I  heard,  a  few  years 
later,  that  she  was  dead.  A  more  un- 
lovely existence  it  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine. And  perhaps  the  worst  feature  in 
the  tale  was  that  she  felt  her  irreparable 
loss. 

"An  extreme  case?"  I  grant  it.  In 
this  instance  the  landmarks  set  by  Him 
Who  created  man  and  woman  one  were 
violently  removed.  The  process  that 
would  ignore  the  sex  question  and  deny 
the  sex  fact,  in  bringing  the  race  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  is  working 
gradually  along  the  same  lines. 

The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  has 
been  warped  out  of  meaning  by  much 
handling  on  the  part  of  sticklers  for  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  sexes.  And  yet 
the  purport  is  so  obvious  to  the  single 
eye  one  marvels  that  it  should  be  over- 
looked. It  might  almost  seem  that  the 
inspired  penman,  re-reading  the  lines, 
subjoined  what  would  make  yet  more 
plain  the  idea  of  the  dual,  yet  individual, 
entity. 

"Man,  and  woman,  made  He  them." 

Charles  Lamb's  devout  desire  that  his 
ideal  woman  should,  "like  sweet  Susan 
Winstanley,  reverence  her  sex,"  recurs 
to  me  with  mournful  force  in  the  "pres- 
ent day  revolt."  Ceasing  to  reverence 
her  sex,  girding  at  the  holy  limitations 
that  ensure  for  her  a  sphere  essentially 
and  inalienably  her  own — what  is  the 
best  a  woman  can  hope  for  should  she 
achieve  forgetfulness  of  these  limita- 
tions for  herself  and  on  the  part  of 
others?  Simply  and  plainly,  that  she 
will  become  an  indifferent  copy  of  the 
man  she  apes. 

If  that  sound  brutally  frank,  I  do  not 
retract  it,  in  the  recollection  of  the  girls 
who  were  brought  up  as  their  brothers 
would  have  been  had  they  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  bachelor  with  advanced 
ideas. 
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It  is  quite  apart  from  my  present  pur- 
pose to  expatiate  upon  the  loss  to  man 
of  the  abohtion  of  the  "ancient  Cult  of 
the  Eternal  Feminine."  I  ofifer  but  one 
plea  in  support  of  the  placard  con- 
demned by  the  Massachusetts  divine. 
Eliminate  "timid  and  unreasonably 
fussy"  from  the  implied  arraignment  of 
Boston  women,  and  cultivate  your  gen- 
tler, finer  and  chivalric  impulses  by  re- 
garding   your     fellow  passengers   upon 


the  crowded  thru  Express  of  Life  as 
the  ''weak"  in  physical  force,  whom  it 
is  your  duty  as  a  true  man  to  guard. 

"Women  first!  please!"  All  honor  to 
the  brave  Board  of  Directors  that,  in 
this  rushing,  self-seeking  age,  sounds  the 
same  note  with  the  heroic  captain  who 
holds  back,  with  a  loaded  and  cocked 
pistol,  the  maddened  crew  that  would 
take  possession  of  the  lowered  longboat. 

"Women  and  children  first !" 

New   York    City. 
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turn  good  for  evil — sent  it  to  the  Rus- 
sian writer,  asking  him  to  read  it  and 
to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  it  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view.  At  the  same 
time  Richter  requested  Tolstoy  to  re- 
move his  doubt  concerning  the  efiforts 
for  liberty  in  Russia.     The  play  and  the 


Some  Last  Letters 

BY  LEO   TOLSTOY 

[Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  sends  us  from  Paris  the  following  letters  (some  of  them  among 
the  last  written  by  Tolstoy),  which  he  has  received  from  the  immediate  circle  of  the  great 
writer;    and   he    has   prefaced    them    with    brief  explanatory  introductions. — Editor.] 

HREE  months  ago  A.  V.  Richter,  tianity  which  they  imagine  themselves  over- 
having  written  a  play  called  "The  ^""^'"'^  ^^l^^'  j  ,  ,  ,,  r  ,  , 
^  .  ^  J.  ,  A  •  1  •  >>  1  Kvery  day  i  get  letters  from  young  school 
C  ommo-  of  the  Antichrist,     whose      gjj-is  who  ask  me  naively  to  whom  they  ought 

subject  approaches  very  closely  the  doc-      to  do  good  by  communicating  their  wisdom 

trines  of  Tolstoy — thou  shalt  not  kill ;  re-  and  their  kindnesses.  Should  they  immedi- 
ately become  school  teachers,  or  should  they 
go  .on  studying  in  the  universities- — adding 
the  final  touch  to  their  foolishness ! — thus  to 
save  this  unfortunate  people?  This  same  view 
is  taken  by  all  students,  young  men  working 
for  the  ministry,  and  ignorant  and  immoral 
persons  in  general,  whence  the  principal  cause 
of  all  the  horrors  now  taking  place. 

The  condition  sine  qua  non  of  all  good  and 

question    touched    Tolstoy    in     a     tender      all  useful^  activity  is  humility.    As  soon  as  hu 

spot,  and  he  sent  Richter  this  long  let- 
ter: 

Anton  Vassilievitch: 

I  have  read  your  play.     It  is  very  well  writ- 
ten, but  its  central  idea  is  not  just,  especially 

when  expressed  by  Peter,  a  man  who  spreads 

himself  out  on  a  sofa  and  is  engaged  in  teasing 

his   cook.     This   same   false    idea   shows   itself 

in  your  last  letter  to  me,  and  is  found  also  in 

several   of  your   other   letters.      This    idea,   or 

rather  the  wrong  sentiment  that  it  justifies,  is 

at  the  base  of  all  the  crimes  which  are  being 

daily  committed.     I   refer  to  the  opinion   that 

men,  provided  or  not  provided  with  diplomas, 

as  narrow  minded  as  they  are  uncultivated,  but 

possessing     great     assurance,     conclude,     one 

know'S  not  why,  that  since  they  are  so  intelli- 
gent and  worthy,  they  need  not  try  to  govern 

themselves,  but  that  their  vocation  and  sacred 

duty  is  to  enlighten,  organize  and  direct  the  lives 

of    others.      Some   of  them   would   accomplish 

this  with  the  aid  of  the  old  government,  others 

with  that  of  the   new   one,  while   still   others, 

like   your    Peter,    would    bring    this    about    by 

offering  this  "ignorant  and  stupid  people,"  this 

same   people   which,   by  its   labor,   feeds   these 

good-for-nothings,  the  grand  truths  of  Cbris- 


mility  is  lacking  good  becomes  evil.  The  high- 
est virtue  is  love ;  but  love  without  humility, 
haughty  love,  is  the  negation  of  love.  Liberty, 
fraternity,  and,  above  all,  equality  are  grand 
blessings  when  they  are  the  consequences  of  a 
love  springing  from  humility ;  but  they  are 
great  misfortunes  when  they  'come  from  vio- 
lence. Equality  is  good  when  a  man  fears  lest 
he  may  become  in  some  way  superior  to  other 
men ;  equality  is  a  curse  when  a  man  hates  all 
those   who    are   above    him. 

All  that  I  have  been  writing  here  is  in  reply 
to  the  question  in  your  letter.  Why  good  men 
perished  while  defending  the  Russian  consti- 
tution. All  men  are  good ;  but  you  employ  this 
qualification  in  the  sense  that  those  men  whom 
you  mention  were  doing  a  good  work.  But  I 
cannot  accept  that  view.  The  only  good  work 
for  a  man  is  to  live  for  his  soul,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  God,  as  those  "stupid"  peasants  say, 
whom  the  students,  scholars,  professors  and 
dentists  so  magnanimously  desire  to  aid.  The 
man  who  lives  thus,  whose  principal  aim  is  to 
increase  in  his  own  soul  love  for  his  neighbor 
and  to  free  himself  from  his  own  vices  and 
bad  tendencies — and  God  knows  that  in  each 
of  us  there  are  enough  of  these  things  if  only 
we   exaniine   ourselves   carefully — will   not   be 
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in  such  a  hurry  to  enlighten  others,  either  with 
the  Socialist  or  Anarchist  doctrines,  nor  with 
those  of  Christianity  cither.  A  man  of  this 
sort,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  im- 
prove himself,  will  judge  himself  severely,  and 
not  be  spreading  himself  out  on  a  sofa,  as 
does  your  Peter,  while  engaged  in  teasing  his 
cook.  In  everything  he  will  show  activity— 
since  life  is  movement— not  with  the  aim  of 
telling  others  how  to  act,  but  how  not  to  act 
badly  himself,  since  above  all  things  it  is  bad 
to  live  without  labor  and  to  profit  by  the  labor 
of  others.  In  this  instance,  he  will  not  make 
fun  of  his  cook,  but,  seeing  in  her  a  human 
being,  he  will  treat  her  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect, will  perhaps  aid  her  in  her  work  and 
will  answer  her  questions  in  the  most  decent 
fashion  possible, 

I  write  you  at  length  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  is  very  dear  to  me.  Every  letter  that 
I  receive,  every  conversation  that  I  hear,  every 
newspaper  or  review  article  that  I  read— all 
are  pervaded  by  the  same  foolish  epidemic.  At 
first  only  the  men  m  the  government  were  at- 
tacked by  this  disease,  and  imagined  that  they 
had  been  called  to  power  for  the  sole  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  consequently  consid- 
ered themselves  as  necessary  beings.  They 
were  early  attacked  by  the  malady  and  were 
paid  for  their  work.  But  today  the  disease 
seems  to  effect  everybody.  Boys  and  girls  in 
the  high  school  do  not  think  a  moment  about 
the  evil  that  is  in  them  and  how  to  make 
themselves  worthy  citizens.  Their  sole  care  is 
to  know  how  best  to  educate  the  people.  As 
regards  adults,  they  take  possession  of  the  first 
place  that  offers  itself.  Whether  they  are  fit- 
ted or  not  for  the  place  which  they  want — this 
question  does  not  even  enter  anybody's  mind. 
This  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  from 
which  we  now  suffer  in  Russia.  The  remedy 
will  come  only  when  men  are  awakened  from 
this  hypnotic  epidemic,  and  will  at  last  under- 
stand that  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  individuals  in  this  society,  and 
that  man  can  act  with  success  only  on  himself. 

^       Hi       *       * 

Professor  Malinovsky,  who  had  sent 
Tolstoy,  a  few  weeks  before,  his  book 
entitled  "Blood  Vengeance  and  the 
Death  Penalty,"  received  from  the  great 
writer  this  reply : 

Joann iky  Alexievitch : 

Many  thanks  for  your  book.  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  read  the  whole  of  it  attentively, 
but  I  have  found  much  pleasure  in  even  glanc- 
ing thru  it,  _  for  I  immediately  saw  its  grand 
importance  in  the  work  of  delivering"  our  so- 
ciety and  our  people  from  the  terrible  hypnotic 
state  in  which  they  now  are.  Your  work,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  the  evidence  of 
knowledge  always  has  on  the  masses,  and, 
chiefly,  because  of  the  indignation  at  evil  with 
which  it  is  plainly  penetrated,  will  be,  I  am 
sure,  an  important  factor  in  our  deliverance. 
Such  works,  as  I  said  playfully  yesterday  to 
my  young  friend,  your  fellow  countryman  and 
acquaintance,     Boulgakov,     accomplish      what 


seemed  to  me  impossible,  and  awaken  in  me  a 

friendly  feeling  for  commonly  accepted  knowl- 
edge. Could  I  have  imagined  fifty  years  ago 
that  a  half  century  later,  here  in  our  Russia, 
the  gallows  would  become  a  normal  state 
and  that  "learned  and  intellectual  people" 
would  strive  to  prove  its  utility?  But 
as  every  evil  unquestionably  brings  with  it 
the  good  linked  to  it,  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen in  this  case.  If  we  had  not  had  these  re- 
cent terrible  years  which  have  followed  the 
revolution,  we  would  not  hear  these  vehement 
protests  against  capital  punishment,  these  moral 
and  religious  arguments  which  so  clearly  prove 
its  wrong  and  folly  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
once  abolished,  ever  to  come  back  to  it  again  ; 
and,  among*  these  arguments,  your  work  will 
be  one  of  the  first  in  importance.  I  hope  and 
I  feel  sure  that  my  view  is  the  correct  one. 


The  next  letter  is  dated  February  it, 
19T0: 

I  have  received  your  letters,  and  I  will  try, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  what  you  desire, 
viz.,  to  give  you  my  opinion  concerning  a  uni- 
versal language,  in  general,  and  concerning 
Esperanto,  in  particular. 

Tt  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  now  a 
tendency  among  men  to  form  henceforth  but 
one  flock,  with  reason  and  love  as  the  shep- 
herd, and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion is  making  it  possible  for  men  to  under- 
stand one  another  mutually.  But  if  men  are 
to  understand  one  another  at  present  all  the 
different  languages  must  be  sunk  into  one  lan- 
guage, which,  if  it  ever  happens,  cannot  take 
place  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  or  a  knowledge 
of  all  these  tongues  must  be  so  widespread 
that  not  only  every  writing  can  be  translated 
into  all  languages,  but  that  men  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  these  languages  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  any  one  of  them ;  or  we  must 
all  make  choice  of  a  language,  the  learning  of 
which  will  be  obligatory ;  or,  finally,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  inventors  of  Volapuk  and  of  Es- 
peranto, the  people  of  all  nations  must  accept 
a  simplified  international  tongue  which  all  will 
learn.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  esperantists,  and 
their  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  realized.  Such  is  my  response 
to  your  first  question.  Now  for  the  second 
question. 

Does  Esperanto  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
international  language?  I  cannot  answer  this 
question  w^ith  a  yes,  because  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  can  say, 
however,  that  Volapuk  seemed  to  me  compli- 
cated, while  Esperanto,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
pears to  me,  as  to  every  European,  very  sim- 
ple. In  fact,  it  is  so  easy  to  learn  that  when, 
six  years  ago,  I  received  the  Esperantist  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  and  some  Esperanto  arti- 
cles, I  learned  in  two  hours,  if  not  to  w^rite,  at 
least  to  read  easily  in  this  language.  Anyway, 
the  time  which  every  European  would  have 
to  give  to  the  study  of  this  language  would 
make  such  a  slight  demand  on  him,  and  the 
advantages  would  be  so  great — at  least  if  all 
Christians  studied  it — that  everybody  should 
try  it. 
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I  have  always  held  that  no  study  is  more 
Christian  than  that  of  learning  languages, 
knowledge  which  renders  possible  the  union 
and  the  communion  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  persons.  Often  have  I  seen  men  learn 
to  dislike  one  another  simply  because  they  did 
not  possess  the  mechanical  possibility  of  mu- 
tually understanding  one  another.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  study  and  propagation  of  Esperanto 
is  unquestionably  a  Christian  work,  which  will 
aid  in  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  a  work  which  is  the  principal  and 
unique  aim  of  human  life. 


When  the  celebration  of  Toilstoy's 
eighty  years  was  uppermost  in  literary 
circles  in  Russia,  he  received  many  let- 
ters in  which  he  was  blamed  for  accept- 
ing the  proposed  honors.  One  of  these 
letters,  which  came  from  a  certain  prin- 
cess, made  quite  an  impression  upon 
him.  She  wrote  that  such  a  celebration 
in  honor  of  a  man  officially  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Church  would  offend  and 
pain  all  church  goers.  Much  moved  by 
this  letter,  Tolstoy  wrote  as  follows  to 
a  common  friend  of  his  and  the  prin- 
cess : 

You  can  well  believe,  dear  friend,  that  I 
long  ago  forgot  all  about  my  excommunica- 
tion, and  that  I  have  quite  ceased  to  feel  any 
of  the  efifects  on  my  life  of  that  act  of  evil 
minded  people.  So  I  never  dreamt  that  a  com- 
motion, as  unnecessary  as  it  is  painful  to  me, 
springing  from  this  celebration,  would  awaken 
in  certain  quarters  religious  aversion  and  irri- 
tation, based,  it  would  appear,  on  questions  of 
faith.  It  may  be  that  I  do  not  share  certain 
dogmatic  and  theological  opinions  which  are 
to  the  fore  at  this  moment,  but  men  and,  I 
must  admit,  orthodox  beliefs  are  very  near  and 
dear  to  me. 

If  there  is  the  least  ground  for  what  this 
lady  writes  me,  I  would  be  disposed  to  put  an 
end  immediately  to  all  these  celebrations,  for 
it  would  be  intensely  disagreeable  to  me  to  be 
the  center  of  any  sort  of  angry  discussion.  I 
am  greatly  upset  at  the  idea  that  these  pro- 
posed fetes  may  be  pleasing  to  non-believers 
and  displeasing  to  believers.  I  gave  a  tacit 
consent  to  all  this  because  I  thought  to  see  in 
it  a  spirit  of  union,  the  coming  together  of  a 
mass  of  men  for  one  purpose,  of  course  not 
with  me  really  as  the  center,  me  with  my  de- 
crepit body,  which  is  slowly  falling  away ;  me, 
Leo  Nicolaievitch,  but  a  movement  toward  that 
ideal  to  which  my  soul  and  thoughts  aspire.  I 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  possibility  of  this 
moral  joy  and  this  spirit  of  reconciliation 
among  men.  But  if  this  is  not  so,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  celebrations  and  sol- 
emnities. I  will  give  the  whole  thing  up.  I 
beg  of  you  to  say  to  everybody  that  my  unique 
desire  is  to  work  for  the  peace  of  mankind, 
and  to  see  about  me  a  happiness  which  be- 
lieves in  the  God  of  life.  I  want  no  discord, 
and  I  detest  all  commotion  and  emotion.     I  am 


going  to  send  a  letter  to  the  lady  who  wrote 
me,  and  1  beg"  you  to  ask  Stakovitch  to  sus- 
pend all  the  preparations  for  the  fetes. 

*  *     *     * 

Put  on  trial  at  Kharkov  for  having 
spread  abroad  the  writings  of  Tolstoy, 
A.  M.  Bodiansky  was  condemned  to 
prison  for  six  months.  Thereupon  Tol- 
stoy wrote  him  the  following  letter: 

March  13,  1909. 
Dear  Alexander  Mikhailovitch: 

I  have  your  letter  to  Goussiev,  in  which  you 
so  well  express  the  best  and  only  way  of  cele- 
brating my  jubilee,  which  would  be  very  agree- 
able to  me  and  would  thoroughly  satisfy  me, 
namely,  to  throw  me  into  prison  for  having 
written  the  works  whose  propagation  have 
caused  you  six  months'  confinement,  and  on 
account  of  which  so  many  other  persons  are 
incarcerated. 

Some  people  would  consider  this  proposal 
nonsensical,  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  the  sim- 
ple, sincere  truth.  The  fact  is  nothing  would 
give  me  more  satisfaction  and  joy  than  to  be 
thrown  into  prison — a  good,  true,  real,  stink- 
ing, cold  prison,  without  any  food.  You  have 
clearly  expressed  what  I  vaguely  desire.  Dur- 
ing these  last  weeks  I  have  felt  so  happy  that 
I  have  often  asked  myself  if  there  were  not 
something  which  I  desired ;  but  I  could  find 
nothing.  Yet  now  I  cannot  help  wishing  with 
all  my  soul  that  what  you  propose  might  be 
carried  out,  not  as  a  pleasantry,  but  as  an  act 
which  might,  on  the  one  hand,  have  a  calming 
effect  on  all  those  to  whom  my  works  and 
their  popularizing  are  not  agreeable ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  afford  me  in  the  decline  of 
life  and  before  my  death  a  real  joy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  deliver  me  from  the  enemy 
which  I  foresee  is  to  be  the  celebration  now 
being  prepared  for  me.     With  a  cordial  grasp 

of  the  hand,  Leo  Tolstoy. 

*  *    *    * 

Some  little  time  before  his  death,  the 
suicide  of  young  boys  became  very  fre- 
quent in  Russia.  In  one  of  his  last  let- 
ters to  a  friend,  Tolstoy  spoke  as  fol- 
lows on  this  point : 

The  question,  Has  a  man,  in  general,  the 
right  to  kill  himself  ?  is  badly  stated.  There  is 
no  right  about  it.  If  he  can  do  it,  he  has  the 
right  to  do  it.  I  regard  the  possibility  of  kill- 
ing one's  self  the  safety  valve  of  society.  With 
this  possibility,  nobody  has  the  right — the 
word  is  correctly  used  here — to  say  that  life 
is  insupportable  to  him.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
live,  then  you  can  kill  yourself,  and  that  puts 
an  end  to  all  this  talk  about  the  insupportable 
burdens  of  life.  As  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
commit  suicide,  consequently  he  can,  that  is, 
he  has  the  right  to  commit  suicide,  and  he  is 
ever  using  this  right.  Thus,  he  takes  part  in 
duels,  war,  debauchery  of  every  kind,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  the  opium  habit,  etc.  Conse- 
quently, the  only  correct  way  to  put  the  ques- 
tion is  to  ask,  Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  moral — 
what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  moral  always 
agree — to  commit  suicide? 
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No,  there  is  no  reason  in  il.  It  is  as  sense- 
less as  it  wonld  be  to  cnt  off  the  new  shoots  of 
a  plant  that  3'on  wish  to  kill.  The  plant  sim- 
ply goes  on  growing',  but  abnormally. 

You  cannot  destroy  life.  It  stands  outside 
of  time  and  space.  Death  simply  modifies  its 
form ;  puts  an  end  to  its  manifestation  in  this 
world.  But  if  I  put  an  end  to  this  manifesta- 
tion on  earth,  I  do  not  know  whether  life  in 
the  other  world  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me, 
and  I  deprive  myself  of  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring and  ol)taining  for  my  "I"  all  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  getting  in  this  world.  Further- 
more and  principally,  it  is  unreasonable  to  put 
an  end  to  my  life  because  life  seems  disagree- 
able to  me.  It  is  showing  that  I  have  a  false 
conception  of  the  aim  of  my  life,  whose  end  I 
consider  my  own  pleasure,  whereas  its  pur- 
pose is,  on  the  one  hand,  personal  perfection- 
ment,  and  on  the  other,  co-operation  in  the 
work  which  is  accomplished  by  the  vast  uni- 
versal life.  Hence  it  is  that  suicide  is  im- 
moral. Life  is  given  man,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  living  till  death  comes  naturally,  on 
condition  that  he  serves  the  life  of  the  world; 
whereas  if  suicide  is  admitted,  man,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  life  so  long  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
him,  dechnes  to  serve  the  world  so  soon  as 
life  becomes  disagreeable  to  him,  when,  as  is 
highly  probable,  this  service  really  begins  when 
life  appears  disagreeable  to  him.  All  work 
seems  disagreeable  at  the  beginning. 

During  thirty  yesrs  there  lived  at  the  Optina 
Goustine,  a  paralyzed  monk,  stretched  out  on 
the  ground,  only  able  to  use  his  left  hand.  The 
doctors  said  that  he  must  be  a  terrible  sufferer ; 
but  the  monk  made  no  complaints,  and  even 
while  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  gazing 
at  the  icons,  he  smiled  and  thanked  God  with 
joy  for  the  bit  of  life  which  he  still  had. 
Thousands  of  persons  went  to  see  him  at  the 
monastery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  all  the 
benefit  that  the  world  derived  from  tnis  man 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  any  activity. 
Surely  the  monk  did  more  good  than  thousands 
of  men  in  robust  health  who  imagine  them- 
selves serving  the  world  m  their  various  lines 
of  work. 

As  long  as  there  is  life  in  a  man,  he  can 
perfect  himself  arid  serve  the  world.  But  it  is 
only  by  perfecting  himself  that  he  serves  the 
world,  and  he  can  perfect  himself  only  by  serv- 
ing the  world. 

^      ^      ^      ^ 

Before  his  death  so  many  demands  for 

money  were  addressed  to  Tolstoy  that  he 

wrote  to  a  Moscow  newspaper : 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  for  reasons 
personal  to  me,  I  gave  up  my  belief  in  individ- 
ual property,  and  handed  over  to  my  heirs, 
as  if  I  were  dead,  the  real  estate  which  be- 
longed to  me.  I  also  gave  up  all  copyright 
m  my  books,  so  that  everything  which  I  have 
written  since  1881  belongs  to  the  public  and 
not  to  me.  Consequently,  the  only  money  I 
have  to  dispose  of  is  that  which  I  sometimes 
receive,  chiefly  from  foreign  countries,  for 
those  suffering  from  famine,  and  also  little 
sums  which  certain  persons  send  me  to  use  as 


I  sec  fit  and  which  I  distribute  in  my  neigh- 
borhood to  widows,  orphans,  those  burnt  out 
of  house  and  home,  etc.  Yet,  the  distribution 
of  these  little  sums  and  inexact  reports  cir- 
culated by  the  newspapers  lead  many  people 
to  address  themselves  to  me  more  and  more 
frequently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pe- 
cuniary aid.  The  grounds  given  for  these 
requests  vary  greatly.  Some  are  very  trivial, 
some  are  more  serious  and  sometimes  even 
touching.  The  more  often,  I  am  asked  to  ad- 
vance money  to  help  towards  the  completion 
of  somebody's  studies,  so  that  a  degree  can  be 
secured.  The  saddest  *of  these  requests  is  when 
I  am  asked  to  come  to  the  help  of  a  family  in 
needy  circumstances.  As  I  cannot  satisfy 
these  demands,  I  try,  in  a  brief  letter,  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  and  to  express  regret, 
when,  in  many  instances,  I  receive  letters  in 
reply  full  of  reproaches.  If  I  do  not  answer 
them,  then  come  other  letters  finding  fault 
with  my  silence.  What  wounds  me  the  most 
about  all  this  is  not  the  reproaches  heaped 
upon  me,  but  the  pained  feelings  of  those  who 
write  these  letters.  Hence  it  is  that  I  find  it 
necessary  to  inform  all  those  persons  who  need 
money  not  to  turn  to  me  for  it  because  I 
really  haven't  anything  to  give.  Of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  I  am  the  least  in  a  po- 
sition to  meet  these  demands.  In  fact,  if  1 
act  in  this  wise,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  have  given 
up  all  property,  naturally  I  cannot  be  of  pe- 
cuniary service  to  those  persons  who  address 
themselves  to  me.  I  beg  of  you  therefore 
to  publish  this  letter. 

*     *     *     * 

Tolstoy  once  received  from  a  lady  in 
Moscow,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Old-Believers,  a  letter  full  of  menaces 
and  abuse  because  of  his  religious  ideas. 
This  lady  ended  her  letter  with  these 
words:  "Yes,  Leo  Nicolaievitch,  if  I  had 
the  power,  I  would  have  you  shot,  be- 
cause of  your  sacrilegious  writings,  and 
I  would  punish  with  death  all  those  who 
share  3^our  views."    Tolstoy  replied : 

December  16,  190Q. 

Dear  Sister  Maria  : — Do  not  be  surprised 
that  I  address  you  in  this  way.  After  having 
read  your  letter,  I  felt  in  you,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  in  our  respective  beliefs,  a 
soul  very  near  to  mine.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
dissimilarity  in  our  religious  convictions,  it  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  we  are  moving,  both  of 
us,  towards  the  same  end.  Perhaps  it  is  dis- 
agreeable to  you  to  learn  that  a  man  whom 
you  regard  as  a  heretic  and  Godless,  feels  a 
sentiment  of  fraternity  for  you.  To  me,  on 
<he  contrary,  it  is  always  a  great  source  of 
joy  to  discover  a  bond  of  union  with  people 
having  other  beliefs,  other  religions.  I  then 
perceive  that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  in  spite 
of  all  the  walls  which  men  raise  up  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  one  another,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  living  God  who  unites  us. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  few  words  with  you. 
You  know  the  Evangel,  you  remember  what 
Christ    said    to    the    lawver    who    asked    him 
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what  was  the  great  commandment  in  the  law. 
Do  you  recall  what  Christ  said  to  his  disci- 
ples before  he  died  on  the  cross  about  their 
lovmg  one  another ;  that  they  would  be  known 
as  his  disciples  only  if  they  loved  one  another? 
Hypocritical  phariseeism  has  tried  to  disfigure 
the  sense  of  these  words,  interpieting  them 
in  such  a  way  that  in  this  passage  Christ  com- 
mands his  disciples  only  to  love  themselves. 
But  fortunately  elsewhere,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Christ  has  said :  "Love  your  ene- 
mies, etc."  And  yet  you,  a  Christian  woman 
who  believe  in  Christ,  the  God ;  you,  who  are 
religious  and  good  ;  you  have  found  it  possi- 
ble to  write  these  words :  "Yes,  Leo  Nicolaie- 
vitch,  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would  have  you 
shot,  because  of  your  sacrilegious  writings  and 
I  would  punish  with  death  all  those  who  share 
your  views." 

What  does  this  mean?  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  God  who  lives  in  your  heart  would 
never  permit  you  to  do  this :  but  even  the  say- 
ing of  such  things  is  terrible.  Did  Christ 
ever  punish  anybody?  He  said  that  he  who 
shall  take  up  the  sword  will  perish  by  the 
sword ;  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  that 
a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  and  a 
bad  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Bad 
is  that  religion  v.hich,  instead  of  uniting  men 
as  brothers,  stirs  up  in  their  hearts  hatred, 
anger,  and  the  desire  to  do  evil.  Yet  the 
members  of  a  church,  which  ever  one  it  may 
be,  should  believe  that  the  meaning  of  religion 
is  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  for 
the  love  of  God  and  men.  Consequently,  they 
should  have  no  hostile  feelings  towards  those 
who  hold  to  other  beliefs  than  their  own. 
Otherwise,  like  a  wide  river,  hatred  is  spread 
among  men,  among  men  who  believe  them- 
selves faithful  to  Him  who  has  said  that  we 
should  learn  from  Him,  for  he  is  tender  and 
humble  of  heart ;  of  Him  of  whom  the  apostle 
has  said :  "A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench." 
Faith  in  dogmas  and  in  rites  do  not  bring  us 
near  to  God ;  on  the  contrary,  they  separate 
us  from  Him.  Those  only  attain  God  who 
would  do  his  will ;  and  his  will  is  love.  He 
who  fulfills  this  law  of  God  is  united  with  him. 
Nobody  has  ever  seen  God,  but  if  you  love 
one  another,  then  God  is  in  you.  God  speaks 
directly  to  the  heart,  to  the  soul  full  of  his 
love,  aiid  this  is  why,  putting  aside  all  other 
reasons,  I  believe  true  religion  is  no  belief 
in  the  dogmas  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  I  believe  in  the  law  of  Christ :  that 
is,   in   love. 

If  my  letter  awakens  in  you  a  kindly  feeling 
for  me,  I  beg  of  you  to  write  me  to  that  effect, 
even  though  you  send  but  a  few  lines.  But 
if  on  the  contrary,  my  letter  causes  you  ill- 
feeling,  then  tear  it  up  and  pardon  me.  I 
fear,  by  the  way,  that  the  ill-feeling  which  you 
have  for  me  has  been  awakened  possibly  by 
some  frank  remarks  of  mine  concerning  things 
which  you  hold  sacred.  If  such  is  the  case, 
I  deeply  regret  not  having  known  how  to  ex- 
press myself  without  offending  anybody.  If  I 
am  right  about  this,  I  again  ask  you  to  pardon 
'"•i^-  Your  brother, 

L.  N.  Tolstoy. 


The  last  letter  called  forth  a  reply,  to 
which  Tolstoy  rejoined : 

February    16,   1910. 

Dear  Sister  AI.\uia: — I  have  received  your 
letter  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  as  it  has  given 
me  great  pleasure.  I  am  happy  to  find  you 
a  person  who  is  truly  religious  and  who  sin- 
cerely wishes  to  live  according  to  the  law  of 
God.  That  we  should  live  in  C(jnformity  with 
the  law  of  God  is  a  point  on  which  we  both 
agree,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  spiritual  union  is 
possible  betvv'een  us,  because  we  are  of  one 
mind  concerning  the  principal  thing,  it  is  only 
in  details  that  we  part  company.  I  hold  that 
man  does  what  pleases  God  if  he  tries  to  teach 
right  living,  if  he  puts  away  evil  and  makes 
himself  better.  Whatever  man  does  beyond 
this  in  an  effort  to  please  God  is  an  error, 
false  service,  which  simply  turns  him  from 
the  true  aim  of  life.  You  cannot  lead  a  good 
life  all  of  a  sudden.  Even  to  make  a  small 
advance  in  this  direction  requires  an  effort 
and  continual  tension.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man 
should  use  all  his  strength  in  the  effort  to  be- 
come better  and  not  waste  any  of  his  forces 
ni  other  directions.  God  has  given  to  man 
all  that  he  needs  for  his  moral  perfection- 
ment.  He  has  a  conscience,  which  keeps  us 
from  doing  evil.  He  has  his  reason,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  distinguish  good 
from  bad.  Christ  has  said  that  the  kingdom 
is  gained  by  effort,  and  according  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  this  kingdom  is  in  us,  not 
outside  of  us. 

Another  thing  pleases  me  also  in  your  letter. 
I  refer  to  your  humility  when  you  speak  of 
yourself.  But  when  you  speak  of  religion, 
your  humility  disappears.  You  seem  to  think 
that  you  and  your  spiritual  directors  alone 
know  the  truth,  and  that  all  others  are  damned. 
I  do  not  hold  this  view  concerning  my  relig- 
ion. I  do  not  think  that  I  alone  possess  the 
truth  while  others  walk  in  darkness.  I  have 
already  attained  my  eightieth  year  and  I  am 
still  trying  to  find  the  truth.  Your  directors 
have  led  you  into  the  sin  of  pride.  Every 
man  has  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  something 
which  he  alone  knows — his  relations  with  his 
God;  and  one  must  never  penetrate  into  this 
domain.  One  should  not  pry  into  this  secret. 
We  must  never  imagine  that  we  can  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  human  mind  hidden  from 
our  eyes. 

What  you  tell  me  about  your  life  interests 
me  very  much.  May  God  aid  you  to  carry  out 
only  his  will ;  then  he  is  with  you,  and  if  he  is 
with  you,  all  goes  well.  You  write  that  you're 
sorry  to  have  read  very  few  of  my  works ;  but 
if  they  interest  you,  I  will  send  them  to  you 
VNHth  pleasure.  In  the  meanwhile,  good-bye 
and  excuses.  Write  me  again.  Your  letters 
not  only  interest  me,  but  are  very  useful  to 
my    soul. 

L.   N.   Tolstoy, 
Who  takes  a   sincere  interest   in   you. 

This  correspondent  of  Tolstoy,  who 
at  first  wished  his  destruction,  became 
one  of  his  friends,  and  is  today  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  great  writer. 
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The  Population 

BY  WILLIAM 

Assistant   Professor   of   Political 

DOWN  to  i88o  the  census  figures 
relate  to  the  contiguous  terri- 
tory of  continental  United 
States.  At  that  census  Alaska  was 
enumerated,  and  in  igoo  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam  and 
Samoa  were  included.  Therefore  in  the 
censuses  of  1900  and  1910  a  considera- 
ble addition  to  the  population  came  thru 
annexation  of  territory.  If  the  popula- 
tion is  limited  to  that  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  the  figures  for  1890  would  , 
be  62,947,714;  for  1900,  75'994'575,  and 
for   T910,  9 [,972,266. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
of  this  country  since  1790  has  been: 

1790  to  t8oo 35.1% 

1800  to  1810 36.4% 

1810  to   1820 33-1% 

1820  to   1830 33-5% 

1830  to   1840 32.7% 

1840  to   1850 35-9% 

1850  to   i860 35.6% 

i860  to   1870 22.6% 

1870  to   1880 ..30.1% 

1880  to    1890 24.9% 

1890  to   1900 20.7% 

1900  to   1910 21.0% 

Down  to  i860  the  rate  of  increase  was 
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practically  constant,  and  the  estimates 
of  the  probable  future  population 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
were  too  high.  President  Lincoln,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1862, 
wrote : 

"At  the  same  ratios  of  increase  which  we 
have  maintained,  on  an  average,  from  our  first 
national  census  of  1790  until  that  of  i860,  we 
should  in  1900  have  a  population  of  103,208,415 
(in  1910,  138,918,526).  .  .  .  Our  country  may  be 
as  populous  as  Europe  now  is  at  some  point 
between  1920  and  1930 — say  about  1925." 

His  estimate  for  19 10  was  excessive  by 
over  forty-five  millions. 

During  the  decade  i860- 1870  the  in- 
crease was  apparently  only  22.6  per 
cent.,  but  this  figure  is  too  small,  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  negroes  in  1870  was 
defective  by  perhaps  a  million  and  a 
half.  For  the  same  reason  the  rate  of 
increase  from  1870  to  1880  should  have 
been  less  than  30.1  per  cent. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  for  a  re- 
tardation of  the  natural  rate  of  increase. 
The  decennial  increase  may  never  again 
reach  20  per  cent. 


King-Mackerel    Fishing  in   Florida 

Waters 

BY  MAYN   C   GARNETT 

ON  the  loth  of  February,  1900,  the  the  fish-handler,  and  all  the  boats  of 
''Mermaid"  came  into  Miami,  every  company  capable  of  getting  king- 
Fla.,  and  threw  overboard  2,600  fish  were  put  into  commission  and  sent 
pounds  of  fish.  There  was  no  market  out  with  orders  to  get  nothing  else, 
for  them,  and  they  would  not  stand  a  But  the  king-fish  is  an  outside  fish  en- 
run  North  without  ice.  Yet  there  were  a  tirely,  differing  from  the  Spanish  in  this 
railroad,  a  fish-house  and  several  thou-  respect,  and  therefore  the  fishermen  were 
sand  citizens  in  that  town  at  the  time.  forced  to  take  to  hook  and  line.  The 
Mackerel  were  being  shipped  by  the  banks  upon  which  he  is  found  are  along 
thousands,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  the  lower  coast,  usually  not  more  than  a 
per  pound,  but  because  of  a  prejudice  few  miles  off  shore,  near  the  edge  of  the 
against  the  "king-fish"  he  was  unsalable,  Florida  or  Gulf  Stream,  where  the 
useless.  shelving  bottom  slopes  off  suddenly  into 
The  king-fish  of  the  Florida  reef  is  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  the  edge  of 
distinctly  of  the  mackerel  family  and  the  great  cliff-like  wall  against  which 
comes  next  in  size  and  rank  after  the  the  warm  current  sweeps.  The  sea  is  al- 
well  known  "Spanish,"  and  is  followed  ways  more  or  less  rough  along  the  edge 
along  the  line  by  the  cero.  The  king-  of  the  stream  in  winter  owing  to  the 
fish  runs  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length  heavy  northers,  and  it  is  upon  the  breath 
and  from  five  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  first  real  cool  weather  that  the  king 
pounds,  the  "Spanish"  mackerel  seldom  comes  in  from  somewhere  in  the  ocean 
over  six  pounds,  and  the  cero  from  twen-  and  schools  upon  the  banks.  He  comes 
ty-five  to  forty.  The  difference  is  sole-  in  coimtless  millions  and  he  is  always 
ly  in  the  markings.     The  fish  are  ident-  hungry. 

ically  the  same  shape  and  have  almost  About  the  ist  of  January,  when  the 
identically  the  same  habits.  The  Span  cold  of  a  real  norther  sweeps  over  the 
ish  mackerel  having  spots  upon  its  sides  torrid  belt  of  the  low  peninsula,  the  fish- 
is  as  much  like  a  king-fish,  save  for  these,  ermen  are  waiting,  having  been  on  the 
as  one  pin  is  like  another,  and  the  cero  lookout  for  sporadic  fish  for  several 
is  nothing  but  an  enlarged  king,  rating  weeks.  Some  launch  or  sloop  trolling 
between  the  albicore,  which  would  prob-  along  in  the  morning  light  will  suddenly 
ably  come  next  with  the  bonita,  the  sizes  get  a  savage  strike  upon  the  line.  A 
running  up  to  the  tuna,  or  horse-mack-  burst  of  foam  astern  and  a  large  fish 
erel,  which  latter  goes  as  high  as  600  breaks  water  with  the  squid  in  his  mouth, 
pounds  and  is  the  largest  of  the  mackerel  He  is  hauled  in  hand  over  hand  without 
family.  Because  of  the  slight  difference  ceremony  and  in  a  few  moments  every 
in  the  size  between  the  king  and  the  boat  is  heading  for  the  lucky  one  who  has 
Spanish,  the  king  has  been  an  outsider  struck  fish  at  last.  Thru  the  school  they 
as  far  as  food  fish  goes  until  very  lately,  go  at  top  speed,  squid  out  and  two  lines 
Suddenly  some  one  in  Florida  discovered  each  towing  at  150  feet  astern.  The  fish 
that  the  king  was  really  a  much  better  will  generally  strike  with  great  ferocity 
fish  than  the  Spanish  and  offered  money  and  for  hours  several  hundred  men  will 
for  him.  In  1903  he  sold  for  five  cents,  be  as  busy  as  possible  hauling  line.  Then 
in  1907  for  ten  and  fifteen  per  fish,  and  will  come  a  sudden  lull,  the  fish  sink 
this  year  he  was  ranging  as  high  as  down  to  a  depth  too  great  for  trolling 
twenty-two  cents  for  weight  less  than  and  the  launches  and  sailboats  slow  up, 
twelve  pounds,  and  retailing  to  the  con-  stop  and  either  wait  until  they  rise  again 
sumer  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  or  start  the  gentle  art  of  ''jigging." 
This  made  a  remarkably  good  profit  to  This  consists  of  baiting  the  hook  with 
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fish  Ijait  and  letting  it  go  to  bottom. 
Then  with  savage  jerks,  with  a  full  arm 
swing,  the  line  is  hove  in.  A  good  jigger 
will  entice  a  fish  almost  every  time  to 
strike  and  the  professional  fisherman 
keeps  at  it  nntil  he  has  his  fare. 

A  fish  club  is  kept  in  each  boat  for 
killing,  as  the  king  is  a  savage  fighter  and 
does  not  give  up  when  he  comes  along- 
side or  inboard  until  he  has  been  thorolv 
used  up.  Several  blows  with  the  butt  of 
an  oar — the  usual  club — and  he  goes 
gasping  into  the  box,  the  hook  is  ex- 
tracted and  the  line  is  again  ready. 

His  very  gameness  is  what  has  at- 
tracted the  sportsman  to  this  kind  of 
fishing.  There  is  no  fish  that  will  strike 
more  savagely  and  none  that  will  fight 
better  than  the  king,  except  perhaps  the 
amber- jack.  The  king  when  he  is  run- 
ning well  up  in  the  twenties,  as  he  does 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  offers  the 
greatest  possible  sport  to  the  fisherman 
who  likes  rapid  action,  for  he  gets  it  as 
fast  as  he  can  haul  line. 

With  a  large  reel  and  tarpon  line  the 
sportsman  has  a  busy  time  of  it  and  he  is 
getting  good  fish,  fish  that  now  are  rec- 
ognized as  food.  The  law  concerning 
passengers  in  gas-boats  makes  it  unde- 
sirable to  use  the  fish-boats  for  sport. 
Consequently  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  launches  or  auxiliaries 
which  can  go  to  sea  for  a  day  or  two 
without  danger. 

The  ordinary  fisherman  uses  a  launch 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  the  engine  must  be  heavy  enough  to 
ensure  getting  back  against  a  strong 
breeze  and  current,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
high,  rolling  sea  that  runs  in  the  Stream. 
The  tackle  is  cod-line  with  plenty  of 
metal  squid  made  of  block  tin  and  fur- 
nished usually  by  the  fishing  companies 
at  five  cents  apiece.  The  leader  is  made 
of  six  feet  of  piano  wire — for  a  king  will 
bite  anything  else  in  two  at  one  stroke — 
and  two  swivels  are  used,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  leader.  The  regular  length 
of  line  is  150  feet,  but  many  let  their 
squid  go  farther  astern.  Crossing  a 
man's  lines  is  not  good  etiquet  and  re- 
sults in  vicious  fights  if  persisted  in. 
With  this  simple  equipment  the  regular 
fisherman  goes  forth  and  loads  his  fare 
until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  starts  in  for  the  harbor  to  make  sure 


of  getting  inside  before  dark.  The  fish 
are  thrown  cither  ui)on  tlie  dock  of  the 
company  he  fishes  for  or  aboard  the 
"fleet-boat"  sent  out  to  gather  in  the 
catch,  and  a  tally  is  given  for  the  pre- 
vailing rate,  say  twenty  cents  apiece. 

Gasolene  is  allowed  him  and  if  the 
boat  is  his  own  property  he  gets  one  cent 
more  per  fish  than  if  it  belongs  to  the 
company.  Many  men  camp  near  the 
grounds  to  be  on  hand  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  to  get  to  sea  is  imperative. 
These  men  discharge  all  their  fish  into 
the  fleet-boat  and  do  not  come  to  town 
except  once  or  twice  a  week  for  provi- 
sions. Liquor  of  a  violent  sort  is  in  evi- 
dence at  most  of  the  camps,  but  there  is 
very  little  fighting  and  upon  the  whole 
the  camps  are  better  behaved  than  many 
cow-camps  in  the  West. 

At  twenty  cents  for  each  fish,  a  man 
can  often  do  more  than  one  hundred  fish 
a  day  and  get  accordingly  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  dollars  for  his  day's  work. 
This  is  good  pay,  even  for  a  fisherman, 
but  a  fisherman  earns  all  he  makes  and 
more  besides.  Many  days  there  are  no 
fish,  if  the  weather  is  too  rough,  and 
sometimes  the  king  is  lazy  and  will  not 
come  up  to  the  surface.  Jigging  is  too 
strenuous  for  a  large  fare,  and  so  the 
thing  evens  up  in  the  end,  and  after 
three  months,  when  the  season  ends,  the 
fisherman  is  not  by  any  means  wealthy. 
He  is  sent  back  in  the  company's  boats 
to  the  mackerel  and  other  smaller  fish, 
and  if  he  has  made  enough  to  be  a  little 
independent  it  is  well. 

With  the  sportsman  the  rod  and  reel 
are  usually  accepted  as  necessary  tools 
for  any  kind  of  fishing.  But  many  men 
who  use  the  reel  in  almost  every  other 
fishing  take  up  the  hand  line  in  king- 
fishing  and  stick  to  it  with  amazing 
steadiness.  The  rapid  hauling,  the  ex- 
citement of  fish  breaking  water  and  go- 
ing high  in  the  air  at  each  strike,  the 
struggle  to  get  the  big  fellow  aboard 
after  the  line  ends  at  the  piano  wire,  and 
the  fierce  struggle  of  the  dying  fish  to 
bite  everything  within  reach  of  his  jaws 
after  he  is  in  the  boat,  are  too  much  for 
the  man  who  has  been  taught  to  wear  his 
quarry  out  at  the  end  of  a  reel  of  line. 

If  he  still  sticks  to  the  reel  and  will 
not  recognize  sport  without  it,  he  may 
get  it  fast  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 
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W^ith  a  large  reel  and  cuttyhunk  number  blows  upon  the  east  coast  of  Florida.    In 

two,  he  can  do  wonders  if  the  launch  is  the  early  dawn  the  boats  are  made  ready 

stopped   at   the   strike.      The   sportsman  and  before  seven  they  go  picking  their 

calls  out  at  the  first  whirl  of  line  and  as  way  seaward.     Near  Miami,   where  the 

the  fish  breaks  clear,  as  he  usually  does  largest   catches    are   made,    the   bank   is 

in  the  first  rush,  the  engineman  shuts  off  about    ten    miles    from    town    and    the 

and  the  launch  remains  drifting  until  the  launches  go  out  from  the  new  Govern- 

man  at  the  reel  docs  the  tiring.     He  will  ment  cut,  thru  which  the  tide  runs  with 

have   strong   hands   if   he   does   not   get  great     force     and     rapidity.       Turning 

enough  in  a  couple  of  hours'  work  when  northward  the  boats  head  off-shore  and 

the  fish  are  running  large.  go  as  far  as  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 

The  bait  used  among  those  who  can  first  Government  station  north  of  Cape 
afford  it  is  somewhat  more  varied  than  Florida.  About  three  miles  from  the 
that  used  among  the  regular  fishermen,  beach  the  grounds  are  found  and  the  fish 
There  are  days  when  no  sort  of  bait  will  strike  anywhere  from  here  out  to 
seems  able  to  tempt  a  king  to  strike,  twenty  fathoms  or  five  miles  eastward. 
Spoons,  squid  and  even  live  bait  in  the  The  bank  is  about  two  miles  long, 
shape  of  mullet  fail  to  do  the  trick.  It  The  shifting  of  the  grounds  is  not  ex- 
is  then  useless  to  do  anything  save  wait  plained.  Probably  the  growth  upon  the 
until  the  school  starts  action.  bottom  affords  food  for  certain  fish  upon 

Many   days   Wilson   spoons   are   used  which  the  king  feeds,  and  for  a  time  they 

with   great   effect,   and    some   fishermen  school  here.     Hurricanes  and  other  dis- 

w^ho  have   them   will   use   nothing   else,  turbances  alter  the  feeding  grounds  and 

Others  will  with  equal  persistency  stick  the  fish   change   their   schooling   places, 

to  their  block-tin  squid  and  others  again  Formerly   off   Cape    Florida   the    larger 

will  use  a  red  and  white  rag  upon  the  king  and  cero  were  plentiful,  but  now 

hook.    Often  there  will  be  all  kinds  being  they  are  very  scarce.     Fishing  has  noth- 

used  at  the  same  time,  and  when  there  ing  whatever  to  do  with  their  disappear- 

are  the  Wilson  seems  to  have  the  edge  ance. 

upon   all   other  kinds   of  bait,   or  lures.  The  sun  will  be  shining  strong  long 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  king  will  strike  before  the  boats  get  upon  the  grounds 

more  often  upon  a  metal  lure  than  upon  and  the  best  days  are  those  immediately 

a  fish  bait,  which   seems   strange  when  following  northers  when   the   wind   has 

the  perfect  clearness  of  the  sea  is  con-  begun   to   slacken   and   swing  eastward, 

sidered  and  objects  can  be  seen  as  dis-  The  great  rolling  sea  has  ceased  from 

tinctly  a    few   fathoms  down   as  in   the  combing   and   the   small   craft   rise   and 

very  air  itself.  sink,  going  up  and  down  the  long  slopes 

Six  or  seven  miles  an  hour  is  the  best  and  often  out  of  sight  of  each  other  be- 

speed  to  troll.     Slower  than  that  allows  hind  the  hills  of  water  when  only  a  few 

the     metal     to     be     discovered ;     faster  hundred  feet  apart. 

makes   it  difficult  for  the  fish  to  strike  The    sportsman    follows    the    regulars 

with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  sure-  and  lets  out  his  lines  before  getting  into 

ness.      If    he    strikes    and    misses    the  the  fleet.     His  Wilson  spoons  will  soon 

chances  are  he  will  be  badly  torn  by  the  attract  the  fish  and  there  will  be  a  sud- 

hook  and  will  not  repeat  the  strike,  caus-  den  splash  astern,  a  violent  pull  and  the 

ing  the  loss  of  that  fish.     If  he  gets  the  fish  is  on.     The  king  will  often  run  up 

hook  well  down  his  gullet  it  will  not  tear  with  the  boat  trying  to  throw  the  hook 

out  except  under  very  adverse  circum-  and  sometimes  the  novice  will  think  he 

stances.      If    he    is    allowed    to    strike  has  gotten  off.    But  when  the  hull  of  the 

against  the  boat  when  being  hauled  in-  launch   draws   close  the  king  shies  off. 

board  he  will  most  likely  tear  the  barb  With  a  whip  and  swish  he  starts  to  either 

out,  for  he  will  exert  great  leverage  with  one  side  or  the  other,  refusing  obstin- 

his  tail.    He  must  be  hauled  well  off  and  ately    to    get    closer.      Being    gradually 

as  he  struggles  to  get  free  swung  clear  forced  he  will  run  in  and  dive  beneath 

and  inboard  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  k^el,  running  from  side  to  side,  and 

In  the  season  the  weather  is  generally  the  fisherman  will  have  all  he  can  do  to 

good  in  spite  of  the  steady  wind  which  keep  him  from  fouling  the  wheel  or  rud- 
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der.  When  he  comes  up  finally  he  must 
be  swung  out  and  forward  until  he  is 
well  off  the  side,  bringing  him  inboard 
for  the  clubbing.  A  large  king  will  land 
in  a  boat  and  bite  at  everything  within 
reach,  cutting  shoes  and  gear,  and  he 
must  be  promptly  hit  over  the  head  until 
stunned  or  killed. 

The  use  of  lines  upon  the  hands  in  the 
salt  sea-water  creates  sores,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  hook  out  of  the 
fish's  mouth  without  getting  bitten  or  cut 
more  or  less,  the  hands  of  most  good 
fishermen  are  always  in  a  state  of  treat- 
ment for  blood-poisoning.  Sometimes 
the  sores,  getting  the  fish-slime  into  them, 
cripple  the  men  for  days,  for  the  slime 
is  very  poisonous.  A  king,  in  spite  of 
his  small  mackerel  scales  which  make 
him  seem  almost  scaleless,  exudes  a  slime 
that  makes  even  the  negroes  wear  gloves 
in  handling  him. 

By  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
fleet-boats  are  ready  to  take  the  fares  and 
the  regular  fishermen  either  discharge 
into  them  or  start  for  the  run  home. 
The  sportsmen  follow  and  soon  the  sea 
from  the  banks  to  the  cut  is  covered  by 
a  long  procession  of  craft,  all  heading 
for  home.  The  unwritten  law  of  the 
sea  is  that  you  must  not  pass  a  rival  in 
distress,  no  matter  what.  If  a  rival  boat, 
a  boat  belonging  to  another  company, 
breaks  down,  you  must  give  her  a  line 
and  tow  her  in.  No  man  ever  passes  an- 
other at  sea  in  distress  even  when  the 
rivalry  is  hot,  and  no  charge  is  ever 
asked  for  the  tow.  A  strange  principle 
of  honor,  this,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
poor  devils  who  are  striving  against 
heavy  odds  all  the  time.  Anathema  is 
the  name  of  him  who  dares  even  suggest 
that  he  has  burned  up  more  gas  than  he 
should  have  towing  a  broken  boat. 

On  the  whole  the  life  of  the  king-fish- 
erman is  healthy  and  not  as  hard  as  that 
of  the  Northern  banker.  He  makes 
more  money  and  is  an  independent  fel- 


low who  works  when  he  chooses  and  lays 
oft"  when  he  wishes.  He  stands  by  his  fel- 
low fisherman  in  and  out  over  the  dan- 
gerous bar,  at  the  cuts  in  the  reef  and 
upon  the  high  rolling  sea  of  the  Gulf. 
He  works  together  with  his  neighbor 
after  a  manner  that  has  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  industry  has  now  become 
one  that  is  recognized  by  all  the  fishing 
houses  on  the  East  Coast  and  every  fish- 
erman goes  into  it  for  the  season.  From 
about  the  first  of  the  new  year  until  the 
first  warm  weather  in  March  the  king 
fishing  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
market  fishing.  The  fish-houses  pack  the 
king  in  ice  and  get  him  in  barrels  upon 
the  evening  train  that  runs  up  the  East 
Coast  each  night. 

After  the  first  warm  week  in  March 
there  will  be  a  sudden  dearth  of  fish. 
The  countless  schools  disappear  as  quick- 
ly as  they  came  and  no  man  knows  where 
they  go.  For  the  next  month  or  two 
even  the  roughest  negroes  will  be  seen 
smoking  good  cigars  and  wearing  good 
clothes.  The  whites  also  chirk  up  and 
after  a  short  rest  they  all  go  back  again 
into  the  routine  of  warmer  months. 

During  the  past  winter  the  fish-houses 
handled  everything  in  the  way  of  king- 
fish  they  could  get  and  asked  for  more. 
Only  once  did  they  cut  the  price  and  that 
was  when  the  fish,  toward  the  end  of  the 
season,  ran  small.  Then,  when  a  king 
was  no  larger  than  a  Spanish  mackerel, 
they  made  the  price  about  the  same  or  a 
little  more  than  four  cents  a  pound  to 
the  fisherman,  or  fifteen  cents  for  all  fisli, 
large  or  small  alike. 

The  sportsman  coming  in  usually 
takes  his  fish  to  the  city  or  hotel  docks, 
where  his  prowess  is  photographed  by 
some  enterprising  picture  maker,  who 
hangs  the  catch  upon  a  frame  and  in- 
veigles the  hero  to  stand  close  alongside 
it.  To  the  man  who  has  never  hauled 
half  a  ton  of  game  fish  a  day  the  picture 
shows  very  well  indeed. 

Jacksonville,   Fla. 
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The  Panama  Exposition  for  New 

Orleans 

BY  EDWIN  BOONE  CRAIGHEAD,  LL.D. 

[In  our  issue  of  December  15  President  Benjamin  Ida  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  told  our  readers  why  the  proposed  Panama  Exposition  should  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  week  the  distinguished  president  of  Tulane  University  presents  the  claims  of 
New  Orleans.  If  pressed  for  an  opinion  now  we  should  say  that  each  seems  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument  and  both  cities  deserve  the  Exposition.  It  is  a  case  that  appears  to  call 
for   a   judgment   of    Solomon. — Editor.] 


IT  may  be  safely  assumed  that  our 
Government  will  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  be  a  national  reproach.  Tt 
would  be  construed  as  a  confession  to 
the  world  that  we  regard  as  a  national 
blunder  an  enterprise  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  cost  many  lives  and  the 
enormous  sum  of  $500,000,000.  Any 
such  pusillanimous  confession  in  the  very 
hour  of  victorious  consummation  is  un- 
thinkable. 

What  then  shall  we  celebrate?  An 
event  of  untold  significance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Pan- America  and  the  world ;  the 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  material 
task  ever  undertaken  on  the  globe ;  the 
most  imperious  assertion  yet  made  grood 
of  man's  lordship  over  all  the  earth ;  the 
fulfillment  of  the  romantic  dream  of 
Colun-ibus,  grudged  by  nature  four  hun- 


dred years,  with  the  promise  and  potence 
of  commercial  revolution  still  unimag- 
ined  and  unimaginable ;  yea,  not  merely 
an  engineering,  but  a  sanitary  achieve- 
ment of  unique  distinction  and  unparal- 
leled importance. 

And  how  shall  such  an  event  be  cele- 
l:)rated — an  event  unique  and  transcend- 
ent, the  like  of  which  never  was  before 
and  never  can  be  again  ?  By  an  exposi- 
tion under  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  our 
Union,  an  exposition  to  which  the  civil- 
ized world  shall  be  invited,  an  exposition 
that  shall  not  merely  exhibit  and  illus- 
trate the  triumphs  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, but  shall  set  forth  in  still  higher 
relief  the  things  of  the  mind,  the  achieve- 
ment of  science,  the  creations  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  the  progress  of  humanity  in 
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the  nobler  and  immaterial  elements  of 
life;  an  international  Exposition  on  a 
])lanetarv  scale,  ap])ealing  to  serious  and 
Iiigh-minded  men  and  women,  not  mere- 
ly nor  mainly  to  the  idle  rich  or  the  ig- 
norant masses ;  an  Exposition  dealing 
with  world-problems  of  commerce,  of 
sanitation,  of  arbitration,  of  law,  of 
science,  of  education,  of  civilization ;  an 
Exposition  concerned  in  first  line  with 
the  great  and  high  and  holy  things  that 
impart  glory  and  dignity  to  man. 

Where,  then,  should  and  must  such  an 
Exposition  be  held?    Of  course,  in  some 
large  city,  and,  if  possible,  in  some  such 
city  easy  of  access  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  marvelous  Canal  it- 
self— for  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  Exposi- 
tion would  be  unwilling  to  return  home 
without  having  seen  the  wonder  that  the 
Exposition    was    designed    to    introduce 
and  commemorate.  Now,  it  happens  that 
there  is  one  and  only  one  such  city,  per- 
fectly fulfilling  both  these  indispensable 
conditions.  That  city  is  New  Orleans.    A 
glance  at  the  map  should  be  enough  to 
convince  any  one  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  the  Crescent  City  is  the  one  and 
only  logical  point  for  the   Panama  Ex- 
position. This  fact  is  uncontested  by  any, 
save  by  San  Francisco  and  its  dependen- 
cies,   and,    that   the    pretensions    of    the 
Californian  metropolis   are   idle   may  be 
shown  clearly  by  the  following  compari- 
sons :  A  citizen  of  San  Francisco  could 
come   by   rail  to   New   Orleans,   sail   to 
Panama,  return  to  New  Orleans,  spend 
a    month    at    the    Exposition,    and    then 
reach  home  by  rail,  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  him  to  make  the  round  trip 
by  ship  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama. 
A  citizen   of   Boston   or   of   New   York 
could  come  to  New  Orleans  by  rail,  go 
to  Panama,  and  return  to  New  Orleans, 
by  water,  and,  after  spending  seventeen 
days   at  the  Exposition,   reach   home   in 
less  time  than  would  be  required  to  go 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  the 
Canal.    Europeans    desiring    to    see    the 
Canal  and  an  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco would  find  it  advantageous  first  to 
set  sail   for  New  Orleans,  then  to  visit 
the  Canal,   then  to  return   to   New  Or- 
leans, then  to  go  by  rail  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Consider  also  the  relative  distance  of 
the  two  cities  from  the  population  center 
of   our   country.      Within   500   miles   of 
New    Orleans    live     17,500,000    people; 
within    1,000    miles    65,000,000;    within 
1,500    miles,    90,000,000.      Within    500 
miles  of  San  Francisco  live  only  2,000,- 
000    people;    within    1,000    miles,    only 
6,500,000;  within   1,500  miles,  only    17,- 
000,000   people.      Within    900    miles    of 
New   Orleans  are   sixty-five  cities,  hav- 
ing a   population   of   20,000,000 ;   within 
900  miles  of  San  Francisco  there  are  only 
eight  cities,  and  these  have  a  combined 
population  of  only  1,000,000.     Most  sii:^- 
nificant  of  all,  New  Orleans  is  only  500 
miles    from    the    center    of    population, 
while    San    Francisco    is    distant    2,500 
miles.     Consider  the  decisive  significance 
of  this  fact.     To  hold  the  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  would  be  to  remove  it  on 
an  average  2,000  extra  miles  from  the 
visitor ;   to   require   him  to   travel  4,000 
miles  more  than  need  be.     To  the  great 
majority  of  our  population,   such   a  re- 
moval  would   be  absolutely   prohibitory. 
Comparatively  few  would  think  of  trav- 
eling 5,000  miles  to   the   Exposition ;   it 
would  be  like  visiting  London  or  Paris. 
The  4.000  miles  of  extra  travel  w^ould 
cost     at     the     lowest     $75     extra     for 
transportation,    four    or    five    times    as 
much  as  the  charges  to  and  from  New- 
Orleans.     If  there  were  only   1,000,000 
visitors,   the   lowest   total   extra   cost   to 
them  would  be  $75,000,000.     Such  is  the 
prodigious  tax  that  would  be  imposed  on 
our  people  by  locating  the  Exposition  on 
the  Pacific. 

To  w^hom  would  this  tax  be  paid  ?  To 
the  four  or  five  trans-continental  rail- 
roads that  have  so  long  held  a  nation 
fast  in  their  iron  grip,  that  for  so  many 
years  opposed  and  checkmated  the  P'an- 
ama  enterprise  by  every  device  of  human 
ingenuity:  these  gigantic  corporations, 
already  too  strong  and  rich  for  either 
courts  or  Congress,  would  be  still  further 
strengthened  and  enriched  with  scores 
of  millions.  Is  it  strange  that  San  Fran- 
cisco ofifers  to  expend  $17,000,000,  on 
condition  that  her  railroads  be  allowed 
to  tax  the  people  $100,000,000?  Such  an 
offer  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Add  to 
this  extra  expense  for  mileage  the  extra 
cost  of  a  week  on  the  cars,  and  remem- 
ber that  time  is  money,  at  least  with  the 
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great  majority  who  would  visit  the  Ex- 
position, and  it  becomes  clear  that  to  re- 
move the  Exposition  so  far  would  be  to 
abolish  it  for  the  multitude  whom  it 
would  benefit  most,  to  make  it  a  section- 
al and  not  a  national  affair.  To  the 
teemino-  millions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
an  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  might  as 
well  be  in  Alaska  or  the  Philippines. 

Moreover,  the  Canal  stands  in  no  in- 
timate logical  commercial  or  any  other 
relation  with  San  h^rancisco.  It  would 
be  more  rational  to  celebrate  the  Canal  in 
New  York  or  Boston  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  they  are  nearer  it  than  is  San 
Francisco,  which  is  nearly  3,500  miles 
away.  From  New  York  to  Panama  re- 
quires seven  da3^s ;  from  San  Francisco 
it  requires  twenty-one  days.  The  late  C. 
P.  Huntington,  the  keen-eyed  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  most  strenuous- 
ly opposed  the  Canal,  because  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  turn  the  face  of  commerce 
toward  the  Gulf,  would  deflect  the  lines 
of  trade  toward  the  South,  would  mark 
the  triumph  of  water  over  land  transpor- 
tation, would  diminish  the  relative  im- 
portance of  San  Francisco,  and  would 
make  New  Orleans  the  greatest  em- 
porium of  the  Western  World  (see 
Oierland  Monthly).  San  Francisco  is 
a  great  and  thriving  and  beautiful  me- 
tropolis:  in  spite  of  their  occasional 
clumsiness  in  padding  the  census  we  wish 
all  these  Pacific  cities  good  only  and  al- 
ways ;  but  to  maintain  that  the  Canal 
stands  in  close  relation  with  them,  or 
gives  them  ground  to  hope  or  to  boast, 
is  surely  at  best  grotesque. 

Still  further,  New  Orleans  stands  in 
the  closest  relation  with  the  great  system 
of  inland  waterways.  Thirty  States  of 
our  Union  communicate  with  New  Or- 
leans by  natural  waterways ;  naturally 
the  Mississippi  exchanges  the  products 
of  thirty  States  with  the  outlying  world. 
If  this  immeasurable  commerce  has  hith- 
erto followed  in  the  main  the  parallels  of 
latitude,  it  is  because  artificial  paths  have 
been  favored  by  legislation  and  private 
interests  have  supplied  persistent  stimula- 
tion to  the  development  of  overland  traf- 
fic to  the  obstinate  neglect  of  the  stand- 
ing invitation  of  nature.  But  the  battle 
against  Nature  can  never  be  finally  won, 
and  the  50.000,000  dwellers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  see  daily  more  clearly  that 
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their  inland  waterways  are  at  once  their 
sword  and  their  shield  in  the  warfare  of 
commerce,  and  that  the  development  of 
these  14,000  miles  of  public  highroads  is 
the  controlling  factor  m  their  material 
progress.  Of  all  this  incalculable  water- 
borne  international  trade  between  the 
Mississippi  Basin  and  Panama  and  South 
America  and  the  world,  New  Orleans 
is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  emporium. 
With  all  of  it  San  Francisco  stands  in  no 
friendly  and  immediate  but  rather  in  a 
remote  and  rival  relation,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  distant  and  alien  and  com- 
petitive interests.  To  celebrate  the  ini 
tial  triumph  of  longitudinal  inland- 
maritime  transportation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  trat^s- 
continental  overland  transportation 
would  be  a  parody  of  propriety  and  a 
mockery  of  conimon  sense. 

What  this  river  and  ocean  trade  may 
become,  no  man  can  foresee  or  estimate, 
but  the  earnest  of  its  future  is  already 
impressive.  New  Orleans  is  the  second 
or  third  exporting  point  in  the  Ignited 
States.  Her  import  of  fruit,  coft'ee  and 
mahogany  is  the  largest  in  America. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is 
alreadv  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
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Pacific  Coast  and  is  advancing  by  leaps  rivals  ran  on  rejoicinji^  in  their  strength, 

and  bounds.     The  foreign  trade  of  New  she  herself  v/as  l)attling  for  life,  smitten 

Orleans  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  the  of   God   and    afflicted.      But   even   when 

whole  Pacific  slope,  and  is  sure  to  grow  overwhelmed     by     the     most     appalling 

immensely  larger  in  the  very  near  future,  calamities  New  Orleans  has  never  for  a 

Ten  great  vessels  sail  weekly  from  New  moment  lost  heart  or  wavered  in  faith 

Orleans  to  Latin-America,  instead  of  the  in  her  final  destiny, 
three  small  vessels  with  weekly  sailings         -^i^  ^^^  f^n  ^1,,^^^  of  Circumstance 


ten  years  ago. 

Some  skeptic  from  beyond  the  Sierras 
may  seek  to  minimize  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, may  scoff  at  New  Orleans  as 


She  has  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud ; 
Under  the  blud^eoiMngs  of  Chance, 
Her  iiead   is  bloody,  but  unbowed." 

What  other  city  has  known  in  equal 
only  the  Future  Great,  and  may  discount  degree  the  contrast  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of 
her  present  hopes  by  pointing  to  her  past  riches  and  poverty,  of  victory  and  de- 
disappointments.      But    the    student    of      feat? 

economic  history  will  rather  wonder  that  There  was  a  time — it  was  a  quarter  of 

the  Crescent  City  has  maintained  her  a  century  before  San  Francisco  had  be- 
pace  and  her  rank  so  well  under  condi-  come  even  a  trading  post — when  New 
tions  more  adverse  than  ever  embar-  Orleans  was  fighting  for  the  control  of 
rassed  any  other  American  city.  For  the  great  and  growing  commerce  of  the 
more  than  a  hundred  years  New  Orleans  Mississippi  Valley.  It  was  then  that  Jef- 
has  faced  heroically  the  direst  disasters  ferson  made  the  prediction  that  New  Or- 
that  Nature  could  array  against  her.  leans  would  one  day  become  the  largest 
Fever  and  flood  and  sword  have  leagued  city  of  the  Union,  the  greatest  emporium 
themselves  for  her  destruction.  The  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  Erie  Canal, 
menace  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  al-  and  with  it  the  marvelous  rise  of  New 
ways  before  her,  the  scourge  of  the  York  and  the  relative  decline  of  Phila- 
tropics  has  decimated  her  population,  and  delphia  and  Charleston.  But  New  Or- 
her  streets  have  been  the  theater  of  wars  leans,  with  her  thousands  of  steamboats 
between  all  nations,  but  most  of  all  the  ploughing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
long  agony  of  Reconstruction  convulsed  and  her  tributaries  and  bringing  the 
her  and  left  her  for  dead,  insomuch  that  products  of  the  valley  States  to  her  spa- 
some    said    "she    is    dead."      While    her      cious     harbor,     continued    to     grow     in 

wealth  and  power.  She  would 
have  maintained  her  relative  im- 
portance, would  have  kept  close 
on  the  heels  of  New  York,  yea, 
would  have  actually  overtaken 
her  but  for  three  things : 

(i)  The  building  of  railwavs 
and  especially  of  the  great  con- 
tinental lines  by  the  help  of  na- 
tional subsidies  of  land.  To 
realize  what  this  means  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  granted  to  the 
Union  Pacific  and  other  trans- 
continental lines,  in  land  sub- 
sid'es,  a  domain  vaster  than  the 
thirteen  original  States,  a  do- 
main having  now  a  money  value 
of  thousands  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  the  building  of 
these  trans-continental  lines  that 
brought  about  not  only  the 
premature  and  factitious  devel- 
THE  FOREIGN  DISTANCE  MAP.  opment    of    the    Far    West,    but 
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sealed,  for  generations  to  come, 
the  destiny  of  New  York  as  the 
metropoHs  of  the  Western 
World. 

(2)  The  failure  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  either  to  pro- 
mote the  building-  of  railways 
from  North  to  South  or  to  main- 
tain and  develop  inland  water- 
ways cut  from  New  Orleans  the 
hope  even  of  remaining  the 
metropolis  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  And  yet,  she  continued 
to  make  a  gallant  fight,  contin- 
ued to  improve  her  harbor,  to 
build  steamboats,  to  clear  the 
channel  of  the    Mississippi   and 

its   tributaries,   and   had   even  begun   to 
build  railroads  at  her  own  expense. 

(3)  Then  it  was  that  an  overwhelm 
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dens.  She  has  provided  herself  with  a 
limitless  supply  of  the  purest  water  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  She  is  fast  com- 
ing disaster  overtook  her,  sank  her  peo-  pleting,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000,  an  un- 
ple  into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty  and  derground  sewerage  system  and  thereby 
cut  down  suddenly  and  apparently  irre-  has  greatly  abated,  where  she  has  not 
trievably  the  proud  hope  and  ambition  of  extinguished,  the  nuisance  of  the  mos- 
a  hundred  years — I  mean  the  Civil  War  quito.  She  has  laid  down  hundreds  of 
and  the  still  more  direful  disaster  of  miles  of  the  most  perfect  paving.  Her 
Reconstruction.  Added  to  the  universal  great  continuous  St.  Charles-Carrollton- 
horror  of  the  situation,  her  people  and  Canal  avenue  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
the  people  of  lower  Louisiana  were  com-  finest  boulevards  in  the  world,  admir- 
pelled,  unaided  by  the  National  Govern-  ably  fitted  for  driving  and  automobiling. 
ment,  to  continue  the  fight  against  fever     Her    street    car    system    is    everywhere 


and  flood.  Where  in  the  historv  of  thi^^ 
or  of  any  other  country  can  there  be 
found  a  people  of  stouter  fortitude,  of 
sterner  devotion  to  duty,  of  nobler  ^' 


known  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

New  Orleans  cannot,  indeed,  like  San 
Francisco,    boast    of    1,237    hotels    and 


in  themselves  and  in  the  destiny  of  their     apartment  houses  expectant  of  occupancy 


city?  Like  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
Paris,  London,  New  Orleans  is  interest- 
ing because  it  has  a  great  and  thrilling 
history. 

Now,  at  length,  New  Orleans  beholds 
the  dawning  of  a  better  day.  All  her 
ancient  enemies  are  vanquished  finally 
and  forever.  She  has  fought  to  a  finish 
and  to  splendid  victory  one  of  the  great- 
est battles  of  civilization,  the  battle 
against  yellow  fever,  and  in  so  doing  has 
made  civilization  in  the  tropics  not  a  pos- 


in  19 1 5.  She  has  not  made  such  ample 
provision  so  far  in  advance  for  countless 
throngs  of  visitors.  Nor  docs  she  con- 
sider one  caravansary  to  "every  300  in- 
habitants a  laudable  ratio.  It  may  still 
be  well  to  have  an  occasional  home  and 
not  quite  to  abolish  the  residence  dis- 
trict. But  in  the  matter  of  entertaining 
crowds.  New  Orleans  has  little  to  learn 
even  from  the  largest  cities.  Her  great 
hotels,  the  historic  St.  Charles,  the 
Grunewald,     the     Monteleone,     the     De 


sibility  but  an  assured  fact,  and  all  the  Soto,  are  skyscrapers  and  well-appointed, 
world  her  debtor.  Aided  by  the  State  of  her  restaurants  are  widely  popular,  her 
Louisiana,  and  in  recent  years  by  the  cuisine  is  famously  excellent.  Her  ex- 
National  Government,  she  has  tamed  the  perience  in  the  entertainment  of  immense 
river's  tide  and  now  sits  serene  behind  throngs  is  ample,  and  her  skill  therein  is 
her  impregnable  levees.  Peace  and  good  well  attested.  Great  multitudes  of  visi- 
will  walk  her  streets  together,  and  the  tors,  as  many  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
joy  of  life  blooms  richer  in  her  homes  sand,  throng  her  streets  at  the  Mardi 
than  elsewhere  on  this  Continent.  She  Gras  season  and  return  home  delighted, 
has  turned  her  swamp  lands   into  gar-  Tho  some  rare  angels  they  may  have  en- 
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tertaincd  unawares  were  perhaps  fallen  and  comfort :  yea  more,  he  may  devote 
ones,  the  people  of  this  city  have  abated  every  day  from  the  first  of  June  to  the 
no  whit  of  their  old  and  renowned  hos-  first  of  October  to  the  severest  mental 
pitality.  labor  and  find  himself  at  the  end  as  fresh 
P)Ut  Congress  and  the  world  at  large  and  vigorous  as  at  the  beginning.  On 
may  properly  ask  whether  climatic  and  the  other  hand,  the  climate  from  Octo- 
hygienic  considerations  recommend  New  ber  to  May  inclusive  is  one  of  the  most 
Orleans  for  the  contemplated  Exposition,  excellent  to  be  found  in  America.  There 
The  affirmative  answer  may  be  given  are  occasional  disagreeable  days,  but  the 
with  all  possible  emphasis.  Not  only  are  typical  feature  is  a  flood  of  golden  sun- 
health  conditions  here  at  present  emi-  shine  poured  out  ovet  the  greenest  earth 
nently  favorable,  but  for  years  they  have  and  the  bluest  sky,  as  at  the  balmiest 
been  and  continue  to  be  steadily  improv-  spring-tide.  The  ordinary  temperature 
ing.  Nowhere  has  the  fight  against  the  ranges  from  forty  to  seventy-five  with 
great  white  plague  been  more  success-  an  average  of  about  fifty,  greatly  favor- 
fully  conducted.  The  relative  reduction  ing  outdoor  life  and  the  general  health 
in  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  average  num- 
been  greater  in  New  Orleans  than  in  any  ber  of  ideal  days  in  New  Orleans,  es- 
other  large  city.  Two  causes  have  long  pecially  in  the  autumn,  the  late  winter, 
combined  to  augment  our  apparent  and  the  spring,  is  very  high ;  for  weeks 
death-rate.  One  is  the  presence  here  of  together  the  climatic  conditions  are  as 
an  uncommonly  large  and  efficient  Char-  perfect  as  can  be  found  in  Naples  or  the 
ity  Hospital,  affiliated  with  Tulane  Uni-  Riviera,  or  even  on  the  northern  coast 
versity,  to  which  flock  for  hundreds  of  of  Africa.  I  have  put  the  question  square- 
miles  all  around  a  great  number  of  suf-  ly  to  a  highly  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
ferers  from  formidable  maladies,  and  couple  long  resident  (about  nine  years) 
where  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  New  Orleans  and  an  equal  time  near 
deaths  in  the  municipality  occur.  Many  San  Francisco,  as  to  which  climate  was 
of  these  have  only  this  casual  connection  best  suited  for  the  Exposition.  The  one 
with  our  city.  The  other  cause  is  the  declared  in  favor  of  New  Orleans,  the 
fact  that  a  fourth  of  our  population  is  other  of  San  Francisco.  We  may  affirm 
colored.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mor-  then  with  confidence  that  there  are  no 
tality  among  the  Afro- Americans  is  hygienic  or  climatic  reasons  against  but 
nearly  or  quite  twice  as  high  as  among  very  many  in  favor  of  this  ozone  city 
Caucasians,  so  that  the  actual  death  rate  as  the  proper  site  for  the  Panama  Ex- 
among  the   whites   is   only   about   four-  position. 

fifths  of  the  total  rate  of  the  city ;  if  ap-  It  is  a  commonplace  that  New  Orleans 

parently  twenty  it  is  really  only  sixteen,  is  an  interesting  city.     It  is  notably  un- 

When  correction  is  made  for  these  two  like   any   other   in   the  Union.      Not   so 

disturbing  factors,  it  appears  that  New  ''splendidly   built"   as   many,  it   presents 

Orleans  is  already  well  forward  in  the  new    and    old    in    striking    combination, 

list  of  healthful  cities  and  advancing  to-  None  need  go  to  San  Francisco  to  see 

ward  the  very  first  position.  skyscrapers,  but  the  French  and  Spanish 

And  why  not?     For  the  general  con-  architecture  of  New  Orleans  has  not  its 

ditions   of   life   are   the   most   favorable,  like  elsewhere  in  this  republic. 

The   climate  is  in   the   main  balmy   and  The  Crescent  City  is  not  less  histor- 

pleasant  and  is  often  even  invigorating,  ically  than  artistically  interesting.    Every 

The  summ.er  is  indeed  long,  but  by  no  one  knows  that  Louisiana  has  the  most 

means  necessarily  disagreeable  or  ener-  romantic    history   of    any    State    in    the 

vating.     The  temperature  is  seldom  ex-  Union.     Around  Jackson  Square  and  St. 

cessive,  rarely  rising  above  ninety.     The  Louis  Cathedral  and  the  Cabildo  and  the 

nights  are  nearly  always  cool  and  restful,  Ursulines  Convent — the  oldest  seminary 

and   prostrations   from   heat   are   almost  for    girls    in    America — and    the    Hotel 

unknown.     He  who  insists  on  aping  the  Royal  and  the  French  Opera  House  and 

habits  of  Dr.  Cook  may  suffer,  but  he  the  battleground  of  Chalmette  are  woven 

who    dresses    rationally    may    pass    the  the  charm  of  story  and  the  spell  of  le- 

whole  summer  in  New  Orleans  in  health  o:end.     One  almost  feels  as  if  threading 
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one's  way  thru  some  ancient  capital  of  Orleans  cannot  promise  more  than  $io,- 

Europe.  000,000,  it  is  argued  that  San  Francisco 

New  (Orleans  is  furthermore  a  cosmo-  would  save  the  Government  $7,000,000. 
politan  city.  Not  only  has  it  a  consider-  W^e  have  already  exposed  this  daring 
able  foreign  population  of  Germans,  Ital-  fallacy.  The  Government  is  the  people ; 
ians  and  others,  but  it  has  also  a  large  all  its  funds  come  from  the  people, 
original  French  and  even  Spanish  ele-  When  $7,000,000  is  saved  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  preserved  its  characteris-  ment  it  is  saved  to  the  people.  Very 
tics  and  traditions  for  two  hundred  good !  But  in  return  the  people  are  to 
years.  Below  Canal  street  the  French  be  taxed  some  $70,000,000  or  $80,000,- 
language  is  spoken  by  the  majority,  and  000 — possibly  $200,000,000 — in  trans- 
even  above  Canal  street  that  beautiful  portation  expenses,  which  sum  must  also 
tongue  is  used  familiarly  in  the  drawing  be  taken  from  the  dear  people  for  trans- 
rooms  of  elegant  society.  The  speech  of  portation  to  San  Francisco,  to  swell  the 
the  Creole  woman  is  unsurpassed  if  in-  coffers  of  trans-continental  railways ! 
deed  equalled  in  music  and  charm  by  To  throw  away  $70,000,000  or  more  in 
that  of  any  of  her  sisters.  At  the  French  order  to  save  $7,000,000  seems  question- 
Opera  House  well  trained  and  gifted  able  economy  and  doubtful  good  sense, 
troupes  from  Paris  present  in  French  President  Wheeler,  of  the  University 
during  the  whole  season  the  master-  of  California,  surveying  the  subject  from 
pieces  of  operatic  art.  For  thousands  of  the  lofty  viewpoint  of  world-history  and 
visitors  to  the  Exposition,  this  fact  would  philosophy,  contends  in  The  Independ- 
have  the  highest  significance.  ent  that  the  Exposition  should  be  at  San 

Lastly,  New  Orleans  is  readily  acces-  Francisco  because  San  Francisco  is  the 

sible  from  all  parts  of  the  world.   Not  only  natural  meeting  point  of  two  great  civil- 

is  she  over  2,000  miles  nearer  the  Canal  izations  of  the  world,  the  Occidental  and 

than  San  Francisco  and  therefore  at  least  the  Oriental.   As  Faust  exclaims,  "I  hear 

that   much   nearer   all    points    in    South  the  message  weW,  but  faith  it  is  that  fails 

America,  but  she  is  many  thousand  miles  me."     It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 

nearer  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.     No  Exposition,  no  matter  where  located,. can 

World-Exposition   can    succeed    without  seriously    hasten    the    commingling    of 

the  co-operation  of  England,  of  France,  these    two    great    civilizations.      For    at 

of  Germany,  of  Italy.     Now  San  Fran-  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  China  and 

cisco  is,  and  will  remain  until  the  open-  Japan  have  been  open  to  Europeans,  and 

ing  of  the  Exposition,   from    14,600  to  during  all  this  time  the  Orientals  have 

15,500   miles   away   from  the   European  mingled  freely  with  the  people  of  Europe 

centers  of  art  and  science,  of  industry  and  of  America.    Especially  have  Japan- 

and  manufacture.     New  Orleans  is  only  ese  students  by  the  hundreds  studied  at 

one-third  as  far  away,  she  is  10,000  miles  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  of 

nearer    than    San    Francisco,    and    even  America.     Civilization  and  culture  is  a 

after  the  opening  of  the  Canal  she  will  world-wide  whisper,  and  the  Canal  can 

still  be  4,000  miles  nearer.     It  would  not  in  no  possible  way  make  San  Francisco 

be  strange  if  exhibitors  should  hesitate  more  of  a  meeting-point  for  Orientalism 

to  commit   their   precious   wares   to   the  and  Occidentalism  than  it  is  today.     Liv- 

chances  of  a  sea  voyage  more  than  half-  erpool   is  more  than   13,000  miles   from 

way  round  the  globe,  and  thereby  com-  China  and  Japan  via  the  Panama  Canal, 

promise  the  success  of  the  Exposition.  and    only    about    11,000    via    the    Suez 

But  may  there  not  be  some  other  pe-  Canal.  The  European,  in  quest  of  a 
culiar  and  convincing  reasons  why  San  waterway  to  China  and  Japan,  will  con- 
Francisco  should  be  the  site  of  the  Pan-  tinue  to  go  via  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
ama  celebration?  Her  chosen  advocates  New  Yorker,  the  Chicagoan,  seeking 
have  not  yet  produced  any  that  are  even  China,  will  go  as  heretofore  by  rail  to 
plausible ;  all  are  imaginary  or  worse,  the  Pacific  Slope  and  thence  by  steamer 
The  main  talking  has  thus  far  been  done  across  the  ocean.  Should  either  Euro- 
by  monev ;  the  Pacificists  promise  to  peans  or  Americans  seek  the  Orient  by 
raise  $17,000,000  and  to  ask  no  help  the  Panama  route,  they  would  hardly 
from  the  National  Government.   As  New  stop  at  all  at  San  Francisco,  unless  per- 
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chance  that  city  were  one  of  the  special 
goals  of  the  journey. 

Bnt  granted  that  the  coalescence  of 
East  and  West  is  yet  a  desideratum, 
granted  that  the  Exposition  should  be 
held  at  the  place  where  "these  two  great 
forces  in  the  world's  history  must  be  as- 
similated to  each  other,"  one  may  make 
bold  to  assert  that  San  Francisco  would 
be  the  worst  place  on  the  whole  earth  to 
attempt  such  an  assimilation.  For  no- 
where else  have  these  two  forces  met  in 
such  sharp  and  irreconcilable  opposition. 
For  years,  almost  from  its  beginning  as 
a  city,  San  Francisco — so  at  least  the 
Celestials  think — has  opprest  and  out- 
raged the  Chinese.  What  indignity  has 
she  not  heaped  upon  the  patient  follow- 
ers of  Confucius,  even  to  the  shame  of 
cutting  oft  their  pig-tails.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Chinese  have  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  conflict  with 
the  Japanese  at  San  Francisco  became  so 
serious  that  sober-minded  men  thruout 
the  nation  began  to  fear  grave  interna- 
tional complications.  And  who  does  not 
know  that  the  argument  of  Hobson  and 
others  for  a  big  navy  has  been  based  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  belief  that  Cali- 
fornia and  San  Francisco  are  liable  at 
almost  any  time  to  involve  the  nation  in 
war  with  Japan?  Upon  battleships  de- 
signed mainly  for  the  protection  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Slope  against 
invading  Celestials,  this  Government  has 
already  spent  scores  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions more  are  still  called  for. 

Indeed,  if  the  Exposition  were  located 
at  San  Francisco,  we  could  scarcely 
avoid  conflict  with  Japan.  The  recent 
incident  at  Pasadena  would  be  followed 
by  others  far  more  serious  and  compli- 
cated. San  Francisco  might  finance  the 
Exposition,  but  who  would  meet  Hob- 
son's  call  for  more  battleships?  There 
is  not,  nor  ever  was,  gold  enough  in  the 
mines  of  California  to  build  battleships 
sufiicient  to  protect  against  these  Orient- 
als, should  the  war  spirit  in  them  con- 
tinue to  be  fostered  and  fomented.  Far 
better  for  us,  heeding  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  avoiding  dangerous  complica- 
tions with  either  Japan  or  China,  to  de- 
velop trade  relations  with  Cuba,  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America.     This 


is  what  an  Exposition  at  New  Orleans 
would  do. 

President  Wheeler  represents  the 
Western  coast  as  "a  mere  hem  of  the 
continent,"  "separated  by  1,200  miles  of 
barrens,"  as  indeed  ''a  sort  of  backyard 
to  the  nation,"  that  needs  the  Canal  to 
unite  it  with  the  rest  of  our  country !  At 
this  point,  the  great  advocate  might  be 
left  to  make  his  peace  with  his  own 
clients.  But  is  it  possible  that  California 
has  not  yet  been  united  to  the  nation  ? 
To  what  purpose  then  has  our  Govern- 
ment granted  in  land  subsidies  to  the 
Union  Pacific  and  other  trans-continen- 
tal lines  a  domain  vaster  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  all  the  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast?  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  these 
same  continental  railways  that  have 
made  California  prematurely  the  land  of 
multi-millionaires.  Truly  a  great  and 
noble  State,  a  realm  of  romance,  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  as  bold  and  heroic  and 
resourceful  as  may  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  San  Francisco  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  city,  of  which  not 
Californians  alone,  but  the  citizens  of  the 
whole  republic,  may  be  proud.  The  na- 
tion, however,  has  long  since  discharged 
its  full  duty  most  generously  in  riveting 
the  Far  West  into  union  and  sympathy 
with  the  older  civilization  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  has  our  Gov- 
ernment ever  done  to  bring  Louisiana 
and  the  Gulf  States,  the  neglected  part 
of  the  Union — I  dare  not  use  the  pre- 
empted phrase,  "the  backyard  of  the  na- 
tion"— into  closer  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  republic  ?  How  much  has  the  Gov- 
ernment given  in  money  or  in  grants 
of  land  to  promote  the  building  of  rail- 
ways from  North  to  South,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf?  What  is  the 
Government  now  doing  to  develop  our 
inland  waterways,  a  work  that  should 
have  been  accomplished  half  a  century 
ago  ?  Must  we  wait  another  fifty  years  ? 
Should  the  great  transcontinental  rail- 
ways win  another  fight  and  make  San 
Francisco  the  site  of  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition, it  would  mean  the  temporary, 
tho  not  the  permanent,  defeat,  not  of 
New  Orleans  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
South  and  the  great  Mississippi  Valley ; 
of  all  the  region  between  the  crest  of  the 
Sierras  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Conflict  of  Color 

Mr.  Weale  has  already  won  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  writer  on  affairs 
of  the  Far  East,  his  long  residence 
among  Asiatics,  especially  among  the 
Chinese,  giving  his  views  a  basis  of  au- 
thority. His  latest  book,  The  Conflict  of 
Color, ^  deals  with  a  subject  more  ambi- 
tious than  any  other  that  he  has  previ- 
ously assailed.  It  concerns  the  whole 
world,  and  he  states  the  problem  as  it  is 
today  in  formation  and  as  it  will  be  in 
its  infinitely  more  formidable  aspects  a 
century  hence.  The  book  is  divided  into 
separate  parts :  dealing  in  turn  with 
the  Yellow  World,  the  Brown  World  and 
the  Black  World.  In  the  introductory 
and  concluding  chapters  are  presented 
the  elements  of  the  eternal  warfare  be- 
tween the  whole  world  of  color  and  the 
white  race.  Each  of  these  divisions  cov- 
ers a  subject  so  vast  and  so  difficult  that 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  en- 
tire space  of  a  volume  were  given  to 
it.  But  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
popular  interest  in  the  problem  this  con- 
centrated handling  of  the  subject  is,  per- 
haps, adequate. 

Briefly  stated,  the  problem  toward 
which  Mr.  Weale  thinks  we  are  tending 
is,  How  is  the  white  race  going  to  align 
itself  when  the  color  world  outnumbers 
us  many  to  one,  as  already  they  outnum- 
ber us  two  to  one?  That  such  a  situa- 
tion is  fast  materializing  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  while  it  takes  eighty  years 
for  the  white  race  to  double  in  numbers, 
the  yellow  and  brown  double  every  sixty 
years  and  the  black  every  forty.  That 
there  must  ultimately  be  an  "overspill- 
ing"  of  the  colored  races  into  the  white 
world  seems  inevitable.  Now,  if  Provi- 
dence is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions 
how  is  the  white  world  going  to  face 
the  problem?  According  to  the  author, 
Europe  has  already  blundered  in  its  ap- 
proach toward  Asia.  The  present  alH- 
ance  between  England  and  Japan,  he 
maintains,  is  a  monumental  example  of 

*The  Conflict  of  Color.    By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale. 
New  York:  The  IVIacmillan   Company.     $2. 


Stupid  statesmanship,  because  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  now  in  force  England 
can  command  the  support  of  Japan  in  the 
event  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  the 
text  is  such  that  England  virtually  con- 
fesses to  her  three  hundred  million  sub- 
jects in  Asia  (India)  that  she  "cannot 
protect  them  from  European  aggression 
save  with  the  help  of  an  Asiatic  ally." 
This  admission  of  weakness  is  an  alleged 
handicap  at  the  very  outset.  According 
to  John  Stuart  Mill,  "the  government  of 
a  people  by  itself  has  a  meaning  and  a 
reality — but  such  a  thing  as  government 
of  one  people  by  another  does  not  and 
cannot  exist."  It  may  appear  to  exist 
for  a  time,  but  in  reality  it  is  but  a  form 
of  ''provisional  administration  which 
must  instinctively  be  looked  upon  as 
hateful,  and  which  because  it  exists  en- 
courages men  to  dream  of  what  they  call 
liberty."  As  for  fatherland  loyalty  it  is 
at  best  "a  figment  of  the  brain;  for  the 
loyalty  of  aliens  is  largely  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  and  the  call  of  race 
and  blood  is  supreme."  England  then  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  receive  the  opening  at- 
tack in  the  event  of  a  federation  of  Asia 
against  Europe.  Russia  also  has  high 
stakes  in  Asia,  and  the  United  States  will 
come  in  for  her  share  of  the  conflict.  In 
fact,  this  prophecy  ventured  by  Mr. 
Weale  is  particularly  daring  because  it 
states  a  time  not  far  distant.  He  says : 
'Tn  less  than  two  decades  America  will 
cease  to  own  the  Philippines,  and  Japan 
will  obtain  the  acknowledged  hegemony 
of  the  Yellow  World."  This  prophecy 
rests  on  a  single  contingency,  namely, 
that  the  domination  of  Japan  in  the  Far 
East  continues  to  increase.  The  only 
way  to  block  the  yellow  advance  is  for 
Europe  speedily  to  secure  the  complete 
independence  of  China. 

Mr.  Weale  fears  no  advance  of  yellow 
hordes  from  out  of  the  East  across  the 
West  sweeping  like  a  great  tidal  wave 
across  Europe ;  nor  yet  that  the  yellow 
man  will  swamp  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  his  cheap  products.  But,  he  con- 
cludes : 
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"What  can  very  easily  happen  is  tliat  the  fed- 
eration of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  yellow  races 
will  be  finally  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exclude  the  white  man  and  his  commerce 
more  completely  than  any  one  yet  dreams. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  entire 
economic  situation  thruout  the  world  is  al- 
ready in  very  real  danger  of  being  radically 
altered — and  the  present  balance  of  power  en- 
tirely upset— from  the  mere  fact  that  Asia, 
led  by  Japan,  may  step  by  step  erect  barriers 
so  as  not  only  to  restrain  the  white  man,  but 
to  adopt  a  politico-commercial  retaliatory  pol- 
icy of  the  severest  character.  This  is  the  pol- 
icy which  Japan  has  already  instituted  in  For- 
mosa and  Korea  with  such  conspicuous  suc- 
cess ;  this  is  the  policy  which  she  is  beginning 
in  Manchuria.  Tt  is  a  hard  and  dangerous 
policy  to  fight,  for  it  expresses  itself  in  such 
pseudo  European  terms  as  tariffs,  police,  pref- 
erential treatment,  shipping  and  industrial 
monopolies,  and  many  ingenious  devices  which 
are  covered  by  a  specious  phraseology  bor- 
rowed from  the  West  and  invented  by  the 
West." 

We  have  endeavored  to  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
book,  but  have  not  left  ourselves  space 
for  the  many  queries  and  criticisms 
which  are  aroused  by  its  bold  specula- 
tions and  prophecies.  We  diflfer  decid- 
edly from  his  point  of  view  and  dislike 
his  animus,  but  whether  or  not  we  share 
his  conclusions  and  accept  his  sugges- 
tions, the  book  is  one  of  this  author's 
most  important  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Far  East  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

^^ 

Church  History 

The  Rise  of  the  Mediceval  Church^  and 
The  Development  of  Christianity^  do  not 
cover  quite  the  same  period,  but  in  so  far 
as  they  do  they  supplement  each  other. 
Professor  Flick  lays  more  emphasis  on 
the  facts,  giving  abundance  of  details  to 
show  the  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
Medieval  Church,  culminating  in  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  III,  while  the  late 
Professor  Pfleiderer  has  used  facts  spar- 
ingly and  only  to  indicate  and  illustrate 
the  forces  and  additions  by  which  the 
simple  Christianity  of  the  apostolic  days 
has  been  transformed  into  the  complex 

^The  Rise  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  and  Its 
Influence  on  the  Civilization  of  Western  Europe 
FROM  THE  First  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By 
Alexander  Clarence  Flick.  Ph.D..  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
European  History  in  Syracuse  University.  New- 
York:   G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons.      $3.50. 

^The  Development  of  Christianity.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  D.D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Daniel  A.  Hncbsch, 
Ph.D.     New  York:   B.   W.   Pluebsch.     $1.50. 


of  dogma,  ceremonial  and  establishment 
of  today.  Professor  Flick  undertakes  to 
supply  a  college  textbook  that  will  give 
the  student  of  Church  history  some  such 
equipment  as  he  finds  at  hand  for  his 
study  in  other  history  courses.  The 
author's  experience  as  a  university  in- 
structor in  the  subject  has  revealed  to 
him  the  need  of  such  a  work  and  pre- 
pared him  to  produce  a  book  which  is 
without  question  the  best  obtainable  for 
the  purpose  of  class  work.  It  is  largely 
free  from  dogmatic  bias,  scientific  in 
character,  judicial  in  tone,  and  provides 
the  student  with  a  good  introduction  to 
the  sources  and  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless,  the  book  is  weakened 
both  for  general  reading  and  academic 
work  by  its  lack  of  vivid,  vital  presenta- 
tion and  accuracy  of  detail,  two  serious 
defects.  The  mere  recital  of  occurrences 
or  the  description  of  movements  which 
lead  one  into  the  other,  and,  marking  the 
growth  of  a  great  institution,  find  justifi- 
cation in  what  precedes,  may  interest 
those  who  are  looking  to  that  history  for 
the  sanction  or  reversal  of  some  present 
theory,  form  or  activity,  but  it  will  not 
appeal  to  the  student  or  reader  who  is 
seeking  only  for  Hght  on  the  persistent 
forces  of  life  and  history.  Professor 
Flick  has  for  the  most  part  related  his 
facts  to  the  institution,  but  very  little  to 
the  broad  currents  of  human  progress, 
and  there  is  no  deftness  of  touch  in  his 
style  which  quickens  his  procession  of 
facts  into  a  living  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy. On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has 
often  been  led  astray  by  a  too  careless 
examination  of  his  sources  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  take  a  mediating  course 
in  his  judgments.  For  example,  Rom. 
I  :8  does  not  suggest  in  the  least  that 
"Paul  gloried  in  having  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  great  metropolis," 
for  Paul  did  not.  Nor  is  there  evidence 
in  Cyprian's  Epistle  67  or  elsewhere  on 
which  to  base  the  assertion  that  Stephen 
''peremptorily  ordered"  the  Spanish  bish- 
ops reinstated.  The  leading  passage  in 
TertuUian  given  as  authority  for  the  fact 
that  he  denounced  images  in  connection 
with  worship  refers  to  the  use  of  masks 
in  the  shows,  and  the  phrase,  ''from  the 
time  of  2d  Peter  until  that  of  Clement 
(96)"  conveys  the  erroneous  impression 
that  2d  Peter  belongs  to  the  first  century. 
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Such  mistakes  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  had  the  author  given  to  verify- 
ing his  sources  and  correcting  his  text 
the  time  and  patience  which  have  peen 
devoted  to  the  useless  and  cumbersome 
page  and  section  references  to  modern 
books. 

Professor  Pfleiderer's  book  gives  a 
brief  but  characteristically  philosophical 
and  luminous  sketch  of  the  evolution  of 
those  features  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
which  have  marked  different  phases  of 
Christianity  under  the  influence  of  natu- 
ral causes  and  conditions.  With  true  his- 
torical insight  and  the  skill  of  a  master 
the  author  brings  forward  and  elucidates 
its  development  and  indicates  the  pres- 
ence and  activity  of  modifying  forces.  His 
ripe  scholarship  seems  to  be  no  bar  to 
simplicity  of  statement  and  clearness  of 
outline.  Even  the  bungling  translation 
thru  which  these  lectures  are  brought  to 
English  readers  does  not  obscure  their 
evident  grasp  of  essentials  and  lively  por- 
trayal of  the  factors  which  have  been 
wrought  into  the  history. 

Professor  Flick's  volume  contains  ex- 
tended bibliographies  and  a  good  index, 
besides  notes  and  references  in  abun- 
dance on  almost  every  page.  Both  books 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  every  serious 
student  of  Church  history. 

Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars.  By  William 
Elsey  Connelley.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa : 
The  Torch  Press.     $3.50. 

Little  definite  information  regarding 
the  guerrilla  Quantrill  has  been  ac- 
cessible. What  authentic  knowledge 
has  been  published  has  been  fragmen- 
tary, while  the  one  work  which  pretends 
to  give  the  bandit's  life  and  exploits,  that 
of  Major  John  N.  Edwards,  is  a  mixture 
of  bombast  and  absurd  misinformation. 
The  volume  by  W.  E.  Connelley  is  the 
result  of  years  of  painstaking  research 
by  the  author  and  by  a  predecessor,  W. 
W.  Scott,  who  knew  Quantrill  in  child- 
hood and  who  intended  ,to  write  the 
hero's  life.  Not  many  biographies  are 
so  replete  with  detail.  Every  ascertained 
movement  of  Quantrill's  from  his  bov- 
hood  in  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  to  his  death 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  related,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  citations  of  official  records  and 
of  letters  and  statements  attest  the  au- 
thor's care   for  exactness.     The  glamor 


which  certain  writers  have  sought  to 
shed  about  Quantrill  fades  utterly  under 
this  searching  investigation.  He  is 
shown  to  have  been,  before  the  war,  b 
s])y,  thief  and  murderer,  and  during  the 
war  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness.  He  stole  from  his  friends 
and  protectors,  and  until  he  definitelv 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Confederacy  his 
thefts  and  murders  were  practised  with 
an  impartial  hand  upon  both  Missourians 
and  Kansans.  He  was  "the  bloodiest 
man  known  to  the  annals  of  America," 
says  the  author,  and  the  testimony  mar- 
shaled leaves  one  in  no  doubt  of  the 
judgment.  It  is  shown  that,  contrary  to 
a  statement  sometimes  made,  Quantrill 
never  had  any  relations  with  John 
Brown,  and  probably  never  saw  him.. 
Only  once  were  the  two  men  in  Kansas 
at  the  same  time — during  a  part  of  No- 
vember, 1857 — "and  Quantrill  was  then 
a  petty  thief  stealing  provisions  from  his 
comrades  at  Tuscarora  Lake."  Quan- 
trill's devotion  to  his,  mother  is  another 
myth  which  is  rudely  shattered.  It  is 
shown,  on  her  own  testimony,  that  tho 
she  was  poor  and  hard  pressed  with  the 
care  of  a  family,  he  never  sent  her  a  dol- 
lar. His  plunder  was  enormous,  but  he 
preferred  to  spend  it  upon  fallen  women. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  By  Henry  Churchill 
King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Ob- 
erlin  College.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.      $1.50. 

To  disentangle  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
from  his  teaching  as  a  whole  is  no  easy 
task,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  compli- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  .sources.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  new  volume 
by  President  King  is  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  he  has  adopted.  Rejecting 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  a  source  and  ac- 
cepting critical  results  in  regard  to  the 
Synoptics,  he  begins  his  investigation 
with  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  elements 
in  Schmiedel's  ''foundation-pillar"  pas- 
sages. From  these  he  passes  to  the 
"doubly  attested  sayings"  of  Professor 
Burkitt,  thence  to  the  teaching  in  "Q," 
Mark,  Luke,  and  finally  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  thus  examining"  in  detail  all 
of  the  ethical  material  of  the  first  three 
Gospels.  This  method  necessitates  con- 
siderable repetition,  and,  combined  with 
a  rather  plodding  style,  often  makes  dull 
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reading,  but  it  has  the  double  advantage 
of  giving  a  cumulative  effect  to  the 
author's  conclusions,  and  evidencing  a 
sincere  desire  to  base  all  results  upon  a 
sure  critical  foundation.  President  King 
shows  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  best 
literature  on  the  subject  as  well  as  a 
thoro  first-hand  study  of  all  the  material 
bearing  directly  on  his  theme.  The  book 
will  yield  its  best  only  to  the  patient  stu- 
dent of  its  pages. 

Orchids  for  Everyone.  By  Charles  H.  Cur- 
tis, F.  R.  H.  S.  4to  pp.  xi,  234.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.      $6. 

The  iris  is  called  the  poor  man's  or- 
chid, and  the  Japanese  iris,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  color  and  petal, 
well  deserves  the  name.  Of  our  native 
orchids  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Cypri- 
pcdium  spectabile,  equal  to  any  of  the 
greenhouse  cypripediums.  But  the  glo- 
ries of  the  order  belong  to  the  dense  for- 
ests of  the  tropics  and  to  the  hothouse. 
And  the  queens  of  the  order  are  the  lae- 
lias,  odontoglossums,  cattleyas,  with  their 
wonderful  hybrids.  The  present  volume 
describes  a  multitude  of  species  and  hy- 
brids, tells  how  to  cultivate  them,  and  is 
enriched  with  over  fifty  splendid  colored 
illustrations  and  over  forty  full-page 
half-tones.  It  is  thus  a  most  fascinating 
and  instructive  volume,  and  that  it  is 
trustworthy  is  assured  by  the  fact  that 
its  author  was  formerly  curator  of  the 
orchid  collection  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book 
to  guide  and  help  those  who  can  have 
more  or  less  ambitious  glass  houses. 
Any  greenhouse  can  raise  cypripediums, 
with  which  the  amateur  should  begin, 
and  thus  pass  to  those  which  require 
more  care  than  do  the  fuchsias  and  roses. 
Most  people  with  a  small  house  and 
who  attend  to  their  own  plants  imagine 
that  orchids  are  beyond  their  skill,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
now  the  best  plants  are  getting  more 
reasonable,  as  they  are  propagated  and 
not  torn  from  trees  and  rocks,  and  have, 
more  vitality,  while  those  brought  by 
collectors  are  very  apt  to  die  after  a 
year.  We  strongly  recommend  this  vol- 
ume to  lovers  of  the  choicest  flowers 
that  Nature  has  produced,  and  the  yet 
choicer  ones  which  are  the  product  of 
the  hybridizer's  art. 


Literary  Notes. 


.  . .  .Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  now  of  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  have  produced  a  Garden  and 
luirm. Almanac  for  a  quarter  whicli  is  a  marvel 
of  attractiveness  and  encyclopedism. 

....From   Scott,  Foresman  &   Co.   we   receive 

a  revised  edition  of  the  well  known  Manual  of 
Physics  by  Professor  Charles  Riborg  Mann 
and  George  Ransom  Twiss,  first  published  five 
years  since. 

....A  valuable  addition  to  Dante  literature 
for  beginners  is  made  in  the  publication  by 
Ginn  &  Co.  of  Francesco  Flamini's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  in 
the  translation  by  Freeman  M.  Josselyn 
($1.25). 

....Verses  by  or  in  memory  of  Louise 
Beecher  Chancellor,  under  the  title  of  the  long- 
est poem  in  the  collection,  Transitus  in  Lucem, 
make  up  a  little  volume,  paper-bound,  and  il- 
lustrated with  a  portrait  of  the  gentle  poet, 
published  by  the  Fairfield  Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

....Harvard  University  is  the  publisher  of 
a  Guide  to  Reading  in  Social  Ethics  and  Allied 
Subjects.  Members  of  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  theology,  pedagogy  and  economics 
collaborated  in  the  compilation  of  this  impres- 
sive list  of  books  and  articles  selected  and  de- 
scribed for  the  use  of  general  readers. 

....A  good  series  of  bibliographies  on  such 
social  problems  as  Immigration,  Labor,  Poverty 
and  The  Negro  is  published  by  R.  PI.  Edwards, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  under  the  title  Studies  m 
American  Social  Conditions.  Each  pamphlet 
contains  a  short  discussion  of  its  subject  and 
suggestions  for  using  the  classified  bibliogra- 
phy in  group  study  (10  cents  each). 

.  ..  .H.  C.  Minchin  has  completed  and  edited 
the  Life  of  Robert  Brozvning  by  W.  Hall 
Griffin,  now  published,  with  thirty-seven  val- 
uable illustrations,  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
($3-5o)-  A  cursory  inspection  of  the  long- 
awaited  work  fortifies  the  impression  that  this 
is  one  of  the  year's  most  important  volumes 
of  memoirs. 

....Chapman's  Plays  and  Poems  are  newly 
edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  Marc  Parrott,  of 
Princeton  University.  The  first  volume,  The 
Tragedies,  is  now  ready  in  a  volume  which 
runs  to  730  pages  (Dutton:  $2  net).  The  ed- 
iting seems  to  have  been  conscientiously  un- 
dertaken, and  the  notes  are  wisely  relegated 
to  the  book's  back  pages. 

....  Tlie  Macmillian  Company  has  added  to 
the  series  of  English  Classics  for  Schools  a 
handy  volume  of  Selections  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (25  cents),  wisely  chosen  from  the 
prose  portions  and  edited  by  Prof.  Fred  New- 
ton Scott.  The  Introduction  gives  some  ac- 
count of  Bible  translation  and  the  origin  and 
value  of  the  authorized  version  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  text  and  declared  to  be  the 
"greatest  prose  masterpiece"  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  explanatory  notes  are  generally 
good,  but  too  meager  in  many  places  to  fur- 
nish the  information  necessary  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  text,  and   such  misleading 
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ones  as  that  on  Judges,  where  the  student  is 
told  that  "twelve  or  thirteen  personages"  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  Israel  for  "about  four 
centuries,"  and  that  on  Daniel,  where  Cyrus 
is  said  to  have  "captured"  Bab^don,  should 
certainly  be  corrected. 

....To  the  Days  with  the  Great  Composers 
series,  published  at  fifty  cents  net  by  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton,  are  now  added  volumes  on 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  the 
authors  being  George  Sampson,  and,  for  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  May  Byron. 
These  clearly  printed  books,  with  gayly  col- 
ored illustrations,  match  Days  with  the  Great 
Writers.  In  this  earlier  series  the  new- 
comers are  TlKickeray,  Dickens  and  Steven- 
son, all  described  by  Maurice  Clare. 

....Most  modestly  composed  is  Rebecca 
Paulding  Meade's  Life  of  Hiram  Paulding, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  published  by  the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company  ($1.50).  The  tale 
is  told,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the 
commander  himself,  and  is  a  story  of  long 
service  under  Decatur  and  Hull,  and  as  a 
commanding  oflicer.  One  of  the  interesting 
chapters  describes  Paulding's  visit  to  BoUvar, 
and  another  South  America  in  the  fourth  dec- 
ade of  the  last  century;  a  third,  the  William 
Walker  incident. 

....The  distinctive  feature  of  Scottie  and 
His  Lady  is  not  that  the  book  opens  allitera- 
tively — "Get  out,  you  little  pryin',  pesterin' 
pup !" — but  that  the  real  hero  is  a  dog.  Dog 
heroes  were  not  customary  before  Kipling 
paved  the  way  for  them  and  John  Muir  and 
others  improved  their  position.  In  the  pres- 
ent story,  pleasantly  told  by  Margaret  Morse, 
and  illustrated  by  Harold  M.  Brett,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  tearless  ending.  Nor  is  that 
all — for  the  tale  of  the  Scotch  collie  wags 
most  amiably   (Houghton,  Mifflin;  $1). 

...  .In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  cheaper 
edition  of  his  Secrets  of  the  Vatican,  Douglas 
Sladen  has  brought  his  book  out  in  a  new 
dress,  this  time  at  $2.50.  Professor  Sladen  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  his  treatment  of  his 
subject  has  received  the  commendation  of 
many  of  the  faithful,  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  critics  outside  the  Church  of 
Rome.  All  the  plates,  plans  and  letterpress 
of  the  original  edition  are  here  used,  and  the 
appendix  contains  fresh  information.  The 
volume  is  singularly  instructive  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott). 

....Another  Bjornson  play,  this  time  the 
Lesson  in  Marriage,  in  two  acts,  makes  its 
appearance.  The  translator  is  Grace  Isabel 
Colbron ;  the  publisher,  Brandu's  (50  cents). 
We  wish  that  we  might  add  that  the  volume 
is  attractive  to  the  eye — which  it  is  to  the  hand ; 
but  the  typographical  work  (the  book  was 
made  in  Lancaster,  Pa.)  is  distinctly  unsuc- 
cessful. The  little  drama  itself  is  worth  hav- 
ing in  the  English  language,  and  the  transla- 
tion seems  to  have  been  conscientiously  done, 
tho   the   proofreading   is    defective. 

....For  those  who  know  Percy  MacKaye 
only  as  author  of  poetical  dramas,  his  farce 
entitled      Anti-Matrimony      (Stokes.        $1.25) 


comes  as  a  surprise.  The  playwright's  satire 
is  leveled  at  a  precious  pair  who  make-believe 
at  free  love  after  a  superficial  reading  of 
Ibsen,  Sudermann  and  Nietzsche.  They  are 
so  palpably  artificial  that  even  a  New  Eng- 
land parson  and  his  young  wife  have,  only 
laughter  to  give  them,  trying  in  vain  to  be 
shocked.  Wit,  common  sense  and  entire  san- 
ity are,  however,  all  elements  of  a  piece  which, 
like  some  other  farces,  is  weakest  in  denoue- 
ment. Miss  Henrietta  Crosmann  and  her 
company  were  the  recent  interpreters  of  Mr. 
MacKaye's   refreshing  bagatelle. 

....The  tastily  bound  little  volume  by  Mr. 
Howard  A.  Bridgman,  editor  of  "The  Con- 
gregationalist,"  entitled  Real  Religion  (Pil- 
grim Press;  75  cents),  is  better  described  by 
its  sub-title,  "Friendly  talks  to  the  average 
man  on  clean  and  useful  living."  There  are 
forty  or  more  short,  racy,  thoughtful  "talks" 
on  subjects  suggested  or  illustrated  by  various 
incidents  in  real  life  or  books  read,  and  by  re- 
marks of  individuals  in  the  limelight  or  in  the 
street.  All  are  to  the  point,  and  in  a  fresh, 
brisk  way  carry  home  some  helpful  bit  of  ad- 
vice. 

....The  latest  light  upon  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  elements  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  volume  signed  by  Sir  William  A. 
Tilden,  whose  academic  honors  and  various 
distinctions  it  would  take  too  much  space  to 
enumerate,  and  entitled  The  Elements.  This 
recent  addition  to  Harper's  Library  of  Living 
Thought  is  based  upon  the  author's  Men- 
deleeff  Memorial  Lecture,  delivered  in  Octob- 
er, 1909.  A  second  contribution  to  the  same 
series  is  Ernest  A.  Gardner's  Religion  and 
Art  in  Ancient  Greece,  which  envisages  the 
Greek  religion  mainly  as  it  affected  the  art  of 
sculpture ;  the  use  of  images  proving  to  be  not 
merely  "accessories  of  religious  service,  but 
.  .  .  providing  in  themselves  a  channel  of  wor- 
ship and  inspiration." 

....Several  volumes  of  Romain  Rolland's 
Jean  Christophe,  translated  by  Gilbert  Can- 
man,  have  recently  been  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  The  translator  tells  us  that  M. 
Rolland  says  that  he  has  always  conceived  of 
the  life  of  his  hero  as  a  river— and  that  so 
far  as  the  book  has  a  plan,  that  is  its  plan. 
The  river  is  explored  as  tho  it  were  absolutely 
uncharted :  that  is  all.  Th^  germ  of  Jean 
Christophe  was  conceived  during  M.  Rolland's 
ivanderjahre:  for  tho  the  French  novelist  is  of 
native  stock,  he  has  traveled  widely  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  has  come  under  the  spell  of 
Tolstoy,  among  other  influences.  His  quest 
has  been  the  heroic.  The  last  words  of  his 
much-praised  life  of  Beethoven  are  the  last 
words  of  Beethoven  himself:  "La  devise  de 
tout  ame  heroique.  .  .  ." 

....A  biographer  could  scarcely  ask  for  a 
more  interesting  subject  than  Blaise  Pascal, 
mathematician,  physicist,  religious  genius  and 
controversialist,  friend  of  the  most  interesting 
people  of  the  world's  most  interesting  city, 
and  author  of  at  least  one  of  the  world's 
immortal  books.  In  a  scholarly,  impartial 
and  discerning  treatise,  Viscount  Cyres  ex- 
hibits the   relation   of  his   scientific  labors  and 
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his  active  fricndsliip  with  social  leaders  to  his 
controversies  with  the  Jesuits  and  liis  writ- 
ings in  defense  of  Christianity  (Pascal,  by 
Viscount  Cyres.  New  York :  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.  $3  net).  To  all  who  imagine  that  Catho- 
licism since  the  Reformation  has  continued 
without  variation  of  religious  doctrine,  this 
book  should  l)e  specially  instructive;  and  stu- 
dents of  the  philosophy  of  religion  will  find 
it  a  helpful  contribution  to  the  problem  of  the 
nature  of  faith.  Pascal  was  a  modernist  be- 
fore his  time ;  in  his  Pensees  there  is  helpful 
doctrine   for  earnest   minds   of   all   faiths. 

....The  London  Mail  prints  an  interview 
with  Maurice  Maeterlinck  that  took  place  in 
Alfred  Sutro's  studio  "He  is  a  man  who 
never  talks  for  effect,"  writes  the  interviewer. 
"In  his  sturdy  Flemish  features  there  is  a  sol- 
idity which  disdains  any  kind  of  posing.  Out 
of  his  sympathetic,  kindly  eyes  there  shines 
perfect  sincerity.  Like  all  true  mystics  he  is 
straightforward  and  direct  of  speech.  Talk- 
ing of  'The  Blue  Bird'  the  playwright  said 
with  a  sigh : 

"  'Yes,  it  is  true  that  fifty-two  companies  are  playing 
the  piece  in  Russia.  The  newspapers  speak  of  'the 
Blue  Bird'  craze."  This  Blue  Bird  of  mine  is  just 
a  fantasy,  a  fairy  tale.  We  all  seek  happiness,  do 
we  not?  Well,  the  Blue  Bird  is  happiness — the  bird 
that  is  never  caught.  Quite  simple^ — a  story  for 
children — of  all  ages.  Some  people  see  mystic  mean- 
ings in  it,  but  I — I  see  none.  It  was  a  distraction, 
a  holiday  task.'  " 

....Bram  Stoker  is  evidently  a  believer  in 
Barnum's  dictum  that  the  people — or  was  it 
only  the  American  people? — love  to  be  hum- 
bugged. At  least,  he  has  written  a  thick  volume 
with  this  title:  Famous  Impostors  (Sturgis  & 
Walton  Co.,  $2)  ;  and  in  his  preface  he  writes : 

"The  subject  of  imposture  is  always  an  interesting 
one,  aiid  impostors  in  one  shape  or  another  are  likely 
to  flourish  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it   is." 

We  took  it  for  a  display  of  purely  British  hu- 
mor when  we  remarked  his  offering  of  a  por- 
trait of  "Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  Young  Woman" 
for  frontispiece,  but  it  seems  a  legend  has 
it  that  the  Virgin  Queen  of  history 
was  a  changeling;  and  a  male  at  that.  Mr. 
Stoker's  cases  include  examples  of  the  faker's 
art  as  practised  in  many  forms :  by  imperson- 
ators, pretenders  and  swindlers ;  by  seekers 
after  wealth,  position,  fame  and  simple  adven- 
ture. The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck  carries 
us  into  English  history,  that  of  La  Voisin  into 
the  France  of  the  grand  siecle.  We  have  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  John  Law,  and  the  false 
Dauphins  of  France,  and  a  variety  of  witches 
and  magicians.  A  divertmg  volume  for  an  idle 
evening,  the  stories  being  told  with  a  certain 
rapidity,  tho  without  distinction  of  style. 

....Paris  has  a  new  literary  sensation:  has 
made  a  new  discovery.  It  is  a  novel  by  a 
sewing-woman  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  one  Mar- 
guerite Audoux,  whose  income  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  has  been  sixty  cents  a  day  "and 
meals."  As  sole  diversions  this  person  has 
cultivated  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  her  novel,  Maric-CIaire^has  just  been  pub- 
lished, being  awarded  the  prize  of  the  "Vie 
Heureuse,"  five  thousand  francs.  The  book 
is    issued   by   Fasquelle,    with    a    forevyord   by 


Octave  Mirbeau.  But  Mile.  Audoux's  earlier 
literary  patron  was  the  young  novelist  Charles 
Louis  Philippe,  who  died  a  year  ago,  and  who 
lunched  at  the  same  little  creamery  tnat  the 
sempstress  used.  Philippe  lent  her  books  and 
gave  her  advice — and  received  it !  It  was  Mir- 
beau, who  interested  hinT-elf  in  her  Marie- 
Claire,  and  found  her  a  publisher,  who,  be- 
sides writing  his  "Affaires  sont  les  Affaires,' 
and  other  noteworthy  plays,  lifted  Maeterlinck 
out  of  obscurity  some  years  since  in  proclaim- 
ing him  "the  Belgian  Shakespeare."  The 
new  novel  is  described  by  competent  crit- 
ics as  of  "perfect  taste,  simplicity,  depth, 
truth  and  novelty" :  a  large  order !  In  fact, 
the  sempstress'  novel  is  a  triumph,  not  of  un- 
schooled genius,  but  of  conscious  art ;  for 
Mile.  Audoux  has  been  an  omnivorous  reader 
from  her  twelfth  year,  and  has,  like  de  Mau- 
passant, destroyed  her  earlier  efforts  and  de- 
voted years  to  polishing,  perfecting,  and  sim- 
plifying her  present  work. 

Pebbles. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  newly  rich  lady,  as  they 
were  discussing  points  of  pronunciation,  "do 
you  say  'the  Rhine'  or  'the  Rhone'?  I  hear 
it  both  ways." — Christian  Register. 

A  lawyer's  toast. 
"Fee  simple   and  the   simple   fee, 

And  all  the  fees  in  tail. 
Are  nothing  when  compared   with  thee, 

Thou   best   of   fees — fe-male." 

— The  Caldron. 

"Madam" — an  Oklahoma  census  taker  was 
speaking  to  her  who  answered  his  knock — "how 
many  children  over  six  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  have  you?" 

"Lemme  see,"  she  reflected.  "Lemme  see. 
Wal,  sir,  thar  be  two  over  six  an'  two  under 
twenty-one." — Everybody's. 

She  had  talked  for  ten  minutes  without  a 
break. 

"But  what  were  you  going  to  say,  Regulus, 
when  T  interrupted  you?"  she  asked. 

"Bellatrix,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  at 
his  w^atch  and  grabbing  his  hat,  "I  was  going 
to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  but  I  shall  have  to 
put  that  off  until  the  next  time.  I  have  less 
than  three  minutes  to  catch  the  last  train. 
Good  night!" — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  was  a  certain  thunderous  preacher,  of  the 
class  described  by  William  H.  Hayne  lately  in 
The   Independent: 

"One  thumps  the  pulpit  with  each  thunderous  word 
And  beats  the  law  of  Sinai  on   a  board," 

who  once  came  to  grief  at  family  prayers. 
The  morning  hymn  was  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and 
he  shouted  safely  thru  the  three  first  verses ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  next,  "When  I  rise 
to  worlds  unknown,"  just  as  he  reached  the 
word  "rise''  he  glanced  down  and  saw  it  w^as 
"soar,"  and  he  made  the  combination,  "When 
I  roar  to  worlds  unknown."  The  visitor  who 
heard  it  reports  it  to  us. 
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Messages  of  the  Governors 

The  leading  subject  considered  in  the 
message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York 
is  the  need  of  economy.  When  one  party 
gives  way  to  another  in  a  State  Govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  successful  or- 
ganization will  criticise  the  shortcomings 
of  those  who  have  been  dislodged.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Governor  Dix's 
criticism  of  preceding  Republican  admin- 
istrations is  just.  But  expenditures 
should  be  reduced  because  they  are  ex- 
cessive, and  not  in  order  that  a  direct  tax 
may  be  avoided.  The  Governor  thinks 
there  are  too  many  boards  and  commis- 
sions. He  recommends  that  four  of  them 
be  abolished  and  that  two  others  be  con- 
solidated. New  Governors  in  one  or  two 
other  States  also  find  that  there  are  too 
many  boards,  and  Governor  Harmon 
(who  was  re-elected)  asks  that  twenty 
boards,  connected  with  as  many  State  in- 
stitutions, be  replaced  by  only  one,  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Con- 
tinuous exercise  of  power  for  ^  long  time 
.by  one  party  is  usually  marked  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  appointive  sal- 
aried offices.     Governor  Dix  says  : 

"Unnecessary  boards  and  commissions  sliould 
be  abolished,  useless  employees  removed,   and 


every  demand  for  appropriation  carefully 
scrutinized  to  the  end  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  be  brought  within  our  income.  We 
have  been  creating  too  many  offices.  It  is  time 
for  drastic   reform  and   retrenchment." 

Since  his  message  was  published  the 
Governor  has  complained  of  the  cost  of 
the  State's  two  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions. There  has  been  shown  no  evidence 
that  these  commissions  have  been  guilty 
of  extravagance,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
forced  reduction  of  their  expenditures 
would  impair  their  efficiency. 

Connecticut  has  no  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  Governor  Baldwin  recom- 
mends that  one  be  created  by  statute.  In 
Massachusetts,  Governor  Foss  would 
have  a  Public  Utilities  Board  in  which 
the  present  Railroad  Commission,  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Commission,  and  two 
other  boards,  should  be  merged.  In  New 
Hampshire,  Governor  Bass  asks  the  Leg- 
islature to  substitute  for  the  present  Rail- 
road Commission  a  board  empowered  to 
regulate  the  service  and  capitalization  of 
all  public  service  corporations.  Gov- 
ernor Marshall,  of  Indiana,  suggests  leg- 
islation forbidding  the  issue  of  stock  by 
such  corporations  except  for  par  value 
paid  in,  or  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds 
at  less  than  95  per  cent. 

In  almost  all  the  messages  the  pro- 
posed income  tax  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. Governor  Dix  asks  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  vote  for  it.  A  simi- 
lar request  is  made  by  the  Governors  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  In  Con- 
necticut, Governor  Baldwin  (recently 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State's  highest 
court)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment,  as  now  worded,  would  em- 
power the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the 
income  derived  from  State  securities  and 
from  the  salaries  or  fees  of  all  State  offi- 
cers. While  he  does  not  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  disapproved  it  is  plain  that 
he  opposes  it.  Governor  Harmon  re- 
marks that  the  imposition  of  a  Federal 
income  tax  would  tend  to  reduce  tariff 
duties.  The  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  is  recommended  by  the 
Governors  of  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts. Governor  Baldwin  argues  that  the 
proposed  change  would  serve  the  public 
interest  b>'  diverting  from  Legislatures  a 
disturbing    influence.       Governor     Foss 
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points  out  that  the  Democratic  popular 
majority  of  35,000  in  Massachusetts  in- 
dicates that  the  people,  if  they  could  de- 
cide the  question,  would  not  re-elect 
Senator  Lodi^e.  Governor  Plaisted  says 
that  Maine  should  adopt  the  Oregon  plan 
for  the  present.  Governor  Foss  asks  that 
nominations  for  all  offices  be  made  by 
direct  primaries,  and  urges  the  passage 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the 
recall.     He  says : 

"The  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  lost  confidence  in  many  of  their  public 
servants.  The  dictatorship  by  political  bosses 
and  by  the  representatives  of  special  interests 
is  hotly  resented,  for  these  men  desire  to  control 
public  servants  and  to  direct  legislation  to  their 
own  ends.  This  usurpation  of  power  can  only 
be  ended  by  the  people  taking  into  their  own 
hands  the  direction  and  control  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

''The  first  step  is  to  abolish  the  boss  and  all 
his  agencies ;  the  caucaus,  the  nominating  con- 
vention, and  all  political  machinery  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. All  candidates  for  public  office,  without 
exception,  must  be  chosen  by  the  people 
through  the  direct  primary.  To  the  direct  pri- 
mary must  be  joined  the  power  of  recall,  so 
that  any  public  servant  who  proves  recreant  to 
his  trust  may  be  immediately  dismissed. 

"Important  as  these  steps  are,  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  that  the  peop'e  keep  their 
power  over  legislation  through  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum.  Under  the  conditions 
which  exist  today,  as  I  see  them,  these  are  the 
only  true  safeguards  of  representative  govern- 
ment." 

Governor  Dix  would  have  direct  prim- 
aries thruout  the  State ;  Governor 
Plaisted  would  confine  them  to  the  nom- 
ination of  candidates  for  Governor  or 
Representative ;  Governor  Marshall  asks 
for  the  referendum,  and  Governor  Os- 
borne, of  Michigan,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  initiative,  the  referendimi 
and  the  recall. 

In  several  messages,  notably  in  those 
of  Governors  Foss,  Baldwin,  Bass  and 
Dix,  argument  is  made  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  in 
the  form  of  employers'  liability  statutes. 
Governor  Harmon,  making  some  refer- 
ence to  the  sale  of  votes  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  says  ''no  satisfactory  or  even 
creditable  reason  has  ever  been  suggest- 
ed" to  account  for  the  repeal  of  the  Gar- 
field corrupt  practices  law  in  1902.  All 
campaign  contributions,  he  says,  should 
be  published  both  before  and  after  elec- 
tion, but  it  would  be  better,  he  adds,  "for 


the  State  to  pay  whatever  expense  is  nec- 
essary to  the  holding  of  elections,  and 
to  forbid  all  private  expenditure  what- 
soever in  'getting  out  the  vote'  on  elec- 
tion day."  Governor  Dix  recommends 
that  the  Legislature  pass  a  resolution 
asking  Congress  for  a  general  extension 
of  the  parcels  post.  In  Connecticut. 
Governor  Baldwin  says  that  women  who 
are  assessed  for  taxes  upon  their  prop- 
erty should  be  empowered  to  vote  on  all 
C|uestions  of  municipal  management  at 
town  meetings  or  at  the  meetings  of  any 
municipal  corporation. 

This  brief  summary  shows  that  the 
messages  (representing,  as  they  do,  the 
tendency  of  majorities)  are  decidedly  in 
the  direction  of  progressive  legislation. 
It  may  be  added  that  as  a  ride  there  is 
very  little  in  them  of  a  partisan  char- 
acter. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  Resurrection 

A  MiRACLR  is  expected,  is  promised — 
or  is  it  a  myth  that  is  to  be  created? 
Mrs.  Eddy,  who  has  died  and  is  buried — 
for  the  physician  has  certified  to  her 
death,  and  guards  have  been  put  over  the 
sepulcher,  or  receiving  vault — is  sched- 
uled to  rise  again  from  the  dead.  To  be 
sure  there  are  doubting  Thomases  in  the 
body  of  male  disciples  in  Boston,  but  was 
is  not  to  the  women  that  Jesus  first  ap- 
peared, and  is  it  not  Mrs.  Stetson  who 
tells  us  that  she  expects  that  her  honored 
leader  will  appear  again  on  earth,  and 
that  she  keeps  a  seat  for  her  and  hopes 
that  she  may  have  the  faith  to  see  the 
manifestation  when  it  appears,  very  likely 
coming  thru  closed  doors. 

And  why  not  ?  The  whole  expectation 
is  patterned  on  the  account  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  sure  the 
third  day  has  past  without  the  manifes- 
tation, but  it  may  be  delayed.  There 
must  be  time  to  clarify  eyes  to  see  it. 
The  women  are  ready  and  they  complain 
of  the  watch  at  the  sepulcher.  But  when 
the  resurrection  comes  the  guards  will 
be  as  dead  men.  And  wdiy  should  not 
Mrs.  Stetson  have  the  conclusive  vision? 
She  is  a  very  able  woman,  was  the  First 
Reader  of  the  First  Church  of  Chi4stian 
Science  in  this  city,  has  faith  to  remove 
mountains,  faith  enough  to  understand 
and  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
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and  its  Book,  llie  resurrection  has  been 
prepared  for.  Wc  had  heard  the  beh'cf 
exprest  by  a  tongue  of  intehii^ence  and 
authority  tliat  Mrs.  Eddy  would  not  (He, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  death  should 
not  come  to  an  end ;'  it  is  an  error  that 
may  pass  away.  And  now,  that  Mrs. 
Eddy's  resurrection  is  expected,  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  she  did  not  appear.  It 
is  less  a  task  to  faith  to  believe  she  has 
been  actually  seen  than  it  was  to  believe 
that  she  would  be  seen  ;  for  the  mind  is 
all  ready  to  accept  the  manifestation. 
Not  many  will  see  her,  not  five  hundrel 
at  once,  but  a  select  few  of  clarified  vis- 
ion, and  they  will  tell  the  rest,  and  once 
seen  she  will  retire  from  earth  to  g-uide 
her  followers  from  the  superior  sphere. 
Then  the  myth  can  grow  to  any  propor- 
tions, and  we  look  for  it  with  great  an- 
ticipations. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  an  age 
necessarily  barren  in  myths.  Why  should 
it  be?  Of  course,  there  are  persons  who 
are  immune,  but  a  multitude  of  people 
now  as  always  are  quite  susceptible  to 
them.  They  are  imaginative  and  credul- 
ous. Among  these  are  the  followers  of 
Mrs.  Eddy.  They  have  a  wide  throat  to 
swallow  beliefs.  They  can  believe  any- 
thing, for  do  they  not  believe  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  will  reappear  on  earth  ?  It  was  an 
old  argument  for  the  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  of  God  that  a  God  who 
could  create  the  sun  and  stars  could  do 
anything;  that  a  God  who  could  know 
the  future  a  hundred  years  hence  could 
know  anything ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  a  disciple  who  can  believe  that 
there  is  no  physical  body,  only  mind,  and 
that  pain  is  nothing  real,  only  a  fantasm 
of  the  mind,  can  believe  anything,  that 
nothing  is  so  opposite  to  sight  and  sense 
as  not  to  be  accepted  as  true.  One  who 
can  see  any  sense  in  such  a  solemn  utter- 
ance as  this  from  the  Eddy  Bible  has  left 
the  realms  of  reason,  and  is  ready  to  see 
any  vision  desired.  "Sickness  is  a 
growth  of  illusion,  springing  from  a  seed 
of  thought." 

Because  this  vision  is  desired  we  be- 
lieve it  will  come.  And  when  it  comes  it 
will  be  believed,  for  there  is  the  will  to 
believe.  The  myth  will  grow,  as  a  fer- 
vent imagination  hardens  into  memory, 
and  we  shall  have  a  duplication,  in  this 
day   of   science,   of  the   account   of   our 


Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension.  But 
oh,  the  difference  between  the  teachings 
to  which  the  story  is  attached !  Jesus 
went  about  teaching  goodness,  purity, 
simplicity,  and  denouncing  hypocrisy. 
He  took  no  fees ;  "Ereely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freelv  give."  The  new  Messiah 
copyrighted  her  teachings,  sold  them  at 
a  high  rate,  and  then  sold  at  a  higher 
rate  the  right  to  be  a  teaching  and  prac- 
tising disciple;  she  lived  in  rich  comfort 
and  accumulated  vast  wealth  to  leave 
after  her  death  to  the  Church  she  had 
founded.  While  Jesus  taught  freely  only 
love  and  forgiveness  and  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  her  successor  and  rival  sold  such 
rubbish  as  this  for  wisdom : 

"Remember  that  all  is  Mind,  and  there  is  no 
matter.  You  are  only  seeing  and  feeling  a 
belief,  whether  it  be  cancer,  deformity,  con- 
sumption or  a  fracture  that  you  deal  with." 

All  the  time  sickness,  sickness. 

Yet  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  in  a  few  days  that  she  has  risen 
from  the  dead.  It  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  schism  that  will  arise 
is  likely  to  have  a  good  effect.  We  would 
not  be  understood  in  what  we  have  said 
as  disparaging  the  moral  or  religious 
earnestness  of  the  Christian  Science 
body  •  we  are  concerned  solely  for  in- 
tellectual clarity  and  sanity. 

J* 

Parcels   Post  Once  More 

The  Independent  is  in  receipt  of  a 
somewhat  surprising  contribution,  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  which  not 
only  criticises  us  for  stating  that  retail 
dealers  of  America  are  not.  earnestly  op- 
posed to  extension  of  the  parcels  post, 
but  goes  on  very  strongly  to  antagonize 
this  proposed  postal  reform,  and  does  it, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  about  as  well  as  the 
subject  will  allow.  We  have  not  seen  an 
abler  or  more  sweeping  argument  ad- 
vanced since  the  subject  was  first 
broached.  On  the  one  point  of  open 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  four  or  five 
trade  journals  we  have  no  question.  We 
believe  the  National  Hardzvare  Bulletin, 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and  three  or 
four  more  journals  quoted  by  this  writer 
are  what  he  says,  anxious  to  prevent  any 
enlargement  of  parcels  post. 

We  do  not  care,  however,  to  bear  too 
much  weight  on  this  single  lever,  altho 
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we  know  from  personal  investigation 
that  a  very  large  share  of  the  retail  deal- 
ers, in  all  departments,  in  the  United 
States,  would  gladly  welcome  a  rational 
enlargement  of  the  privileges  now 
afforded  us.  The  writer  allows  that 
"department  stores"  are  almost  always 
friendly ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
our  country  stores  are  rapidly  becoming 
delivery  stores,  and  that  very  soon  every 
successful  competing  country  store  will 
fall  into  this  list.  The  smaller  delivery 
stores  have  exactly  the  same  need  of  a 
parcels  post  as  the  larger  department 
stores,  and  in  their  case  the  delivery 
must  be  largely  thru  the  rural  free  mails. 
Waiving  the  fact  that  certain  organiza- 
tions are  apparently  or  really  committed 
to  a  conservative  position,  we  still  wait 
for  any  rational  objection  to  the  reform 
that  we  ask  for.  Our  correspondent  tells 
us  that  the  business  community — we 
would  like  to  know  who  belong  to  the 
business  community,  and  if  it  excludes 
all  the  producers  of  America,  and  in- 
cludes only  those  who  retail  products — 
''objects  to  any  extension  of  the  domestic 
governmental  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise beyond  the  present  four-pound 
limit."  Why  exactly  four  pounds  ?  Why 
not  three  pounds  ?  Why  not  five  pounds, 
or  five  and  a  half,  or  possibly  seven? 
This  determination  to  fix  the  point  at 
four  seems  to  us  childish  as  well  as 
illogical.  Just  at  this  point  we  are  told 
that  the  Socialist  Call  assumes  that  the 
nation  ought  to  control  all  carrying  busi- 
ness, and  hopes  that  the  strike  in  New 
York  City  will  lead  rapidly  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Socialist  bugaboo  has  no  sort 
of  influence  with  us,  so  long  as  our  pub- 
lic school  system  and  our  mail  system 
are  rigidly  socialistic.  What  wq  want  to 
know  is  v^hy,  if  the  Government  can 
successfully  and  safely  manage  four 
pounds,  it  cannot  manage  to  safely 
handle,  say  about  as  much  more?  We 
believe  that  the  general  proposition  is  to 
let  this  power  which  we  call  government 
go  as  far  as  eleven  pounds.  So  far  as 
weight  is  concerned  v^e  cannot  see  that 
there  is  anything  very  dangerous  ahead. 
There  is  a  blind  at  this  point,  for  the 
use  of  the  word  government  is  mislead- 
ing. In  Europe  it  means  a  distinct  en- 
tity, apart  from  the  people;  but  in  this 
country  it  means   the  organized  people 


themselves — the  people  as  a  company. 
VVe  have  our  postal  service  as  it  is,  to 
argue  from,  and  tliat  is  a  system  rami- 
fied thru  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles, 
successfully.  When  our  correspondent 
offers  instead  State  contrcjl  of  express 
companies,  what  possibly  is  gained  there- 
by from  his  own  standpoint?  The  State 
must  be  present  and  in  close  contact  with 
the  whole  business,  directing  the  organi- 
zation— and  so  there  is  a  complex  or  a 
duplex  operation  instead  of  a  simplex. 
It  has  already  proved  easier  for  the  peo- 
ple to  do  their  own  carrying,  over  their 
own  highways.  The  question  of  dis- 
tance does  not  come  in,  for  we  are  al- 
ready accustomed  to  this  long  haulage. 
Over  this  vast  extent,  of  which  he  com- 
plains, the  people,  that  is  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  people,  are  already 
carrying  four-pound  parcels.  All  we  ask 
is  to  extend  the  amount  permissible. 
Every  child  knows  that  the  only  hin- 
drance in  the  way  is  the  rivalry  of  the 
express  companies. 

We  do  not  understand  exactly  why  we 
should  have  it  repeated  to  us  that  the 
business  community  is  not  yet  ready  for 
this  sort  of  work.  Nor  do  we  quite  un- 
derstand why  we  should  believe  that 
carrying  five  pounds  instead  of  four  thru 
the  post  office  would  necessitate  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads,  or 
an  immense  public  difficulty,  or  both. 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  more  or 
less  of  a  struggle  between  the  old  and 
the  new  carriage.  That  this  would  lead 
to  anything  else  than  a  moderation  of 
express  charges  and  a  rate  favorable  for 
the  people  we  cannot  see.  What  might 
be  the  ultimate  result,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
press companies  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  care  to  improvise  at  this  point.  We 
believe  that  the  field  of  operation  for 
them  is  large  enough,  and  that  it  will  re- 
main large  enough  for  adequate  income. 
How  a  competition  in  carriage  should 
prove  harmful,  except  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting extortionate  charges,  we  do  not 
understand. 

The  Independent  is  quite  willing  to 
note,  as  requested,  that  the  subject  has  a 
social  import;  but  it  is  not  willing  to 
allow  that  this  social  side  of  the  question 
is  based  on  a  diminishing  rural  popula- 
tion, or  abandoned  farms,  or  dead  coun- 
try  churches,    as    is   asserted.      Propor- 
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tional  rural  population  is  not  diminish- 
ing. We  do  not  know  what  the  present 
census  will  say,  but  we  do  know  that 
from  1890  to  1900  the  country  gained 
enormously  on  the  city  in  its  proportion 
of  new  settlers.  The  old  record  of  65 
per  cent,  for  the  city  tumbled  down  to  a 
little  over  30  per  cent.,  and  we  know  of 
no  reversal  of  this  tendency.  Back  to 
the  country  has  become  a  universal  cry. 
Lands  are  rising  in  value  steadily,  and 
deserted  farms  are  a  myth.  At  least, 
Governor  Hughes  in  one  of  his  speeches 
said  that  he  should  like  to  know  where 
they  were  in  New  York  State,  for  he 
could  not  find  them.  Country  churches 
have  often  died,  to  be  sure;  but  they 
were  killed  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
they  do  not  note  at  all  any  decadence 
of  farm  prosperity.  They  went  out  when 
railroads  began  to  be  built.  Crossroads 
stores  have  not  been  run  to  any  extent 
for  half  a  century,  any  more  than  cross- 
roads taverns.  They  do  not  belong  to 
advanced  stages  of  country  life,  and  are 
not  needed- 

Never  was  country  life  more  pro- 
gressive, better  organized  or  more  lifeful 
and  hopeful.  The  crossroads  has  been 
displaced  by  the  village  store,  and  this 
village  store  must  deliver  its  goods.  It 
wants  the  parcels  post.  The  trolley  is 
reaching  its  fingers  up  into  the  valleys 
and  touching  the  farmyards  with  its  car- 
rying capacity.  The  automobile  is  doing 
even  more  to  reach  the  isolated  farm- 
house. We  might  as  well  forbid  these 
forces  and  conveniences  as  to  deny  the 
farmer  a  parcels  post.  The  same  argu- 
ment lies  with  intense  force  against  rural 
free  mail  delivery  in  every  form.  It  de- 
stroys many  post  offices ;  it  keeps  the 
farmer  at  home ;  it  dissolves  hamlet  life ; 
but  it  aids  in  the  great  movement  of  dis- 
tributing the  blessings  of  a  complete  life 
all  over  the  country. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  face  the 
frightful  proposition  which  is  ofifered  us, 
of  a  community  with  no  business  insti- 
tutions except  the  post  office  and  the 
freight  depot.  We  have  seen  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  district  schoolhouses 
blotted  out  without  a  qualm,  for  we  have 
seen  the  union  schools  gloriously  taking 
up  the  work  in  their  place.  We  have 
seen  the  little  stores  and  taverns  that 
used    to    be    convenient    for    watering 


horses  vanish,  because  we  find  a  substi- 
tute in  department  stores,  almost  invari- 
ably within  reach,  by  aid  of  the  trolley 
and  automobile.  We  are  not  worried  at 
all  when  we  contemplate  a  picture  in- 
volving a  more  substantial  country  home, 
with  its  isolation  abolished,  hidden 
among  the  hills,  but  visited  daily  by  the 
rural  free  delivery  carrier,  even  tho  he 
shall  have  in  his  automobile  a  ten-pound 
package  for  the  housewife. 

Without  parley,  we  believe  that  the 
American  people,  almost  without  dissent, 
demand  a  parcels  post  service ;  and  that 
if  put  to  popular  vote,  this  demand 
would  be  exprest  by  a  majority  of  90 
to  I  the  country  over.  The  people  are 
growing  impatient  over  delay,  and  they 
are  expressing  this  impatience  very 
loudly.  We  believe  that  the  coming  Con- 
gress will  hardly  find  it  possible  to  ig- 
nore this  desire.  We  quite  agree  with 
one  of  our  contemporaries  who  says  that 
the  next  step  of  social  and  economic 
progress  in  the  United  States  is  unques- 
tionably bringing  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer closer  together  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  carrying  small  parcels. 

The  Disabilities  of  Womanhood 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  earnest  plea  of  Marion 
Harland  for  the  right  of  her  sex  to  pref- 
erential treatment,  a  right  which  is  often 
ignored  because  men,  especially  young 
men,  are  apt  to  be  ignorant  of  its  rea- 
son, and  women  are  unwilling-  to  assert 
it.  Women  do  not  complain  that  Nature 
has  placed  upon  them  more  than  half- the 
burden  of  life.  What  they  do  complain 
of,  and  ought  to  complain  of  more  than 
they  do,  is  that  extra  burdens  have  been 
placed  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
weakness.  If  women  had  only  their 
natural  disabilities  to  contend  with,  their 
lot  would  be  a  comparatively  happy  one. 
but  they  have  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  arti- 
ficial disabilities  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  law,  custom  and  masculine  selfishness. 
There  is  scarcely  a  human  activity  from 
climbing  trees  to  teaching  school  in 
which  women  are  not  artificially  as  well 
as  naturally  handicapped.  If  in  any  case 
a  woman  succeeds  in  equaling  a  man  in 
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achievement  it  means  that  she  has  really 
done  more  than  the  man. 

As  Marion  Harland  shows,  mere  equal- 
ity of  treatment  would  be  unjust  to 
women.  But  under  the  present  condi- 
tions she  does  not  even  get  that.  She  is 
forced  to  plead,  to  beg,  for  "a  fair  field 
and  no  favor."  She  deserves  both  a  fair 
field  and  favor,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  race  that  she  should  have 
it,  but  so  far  she  has  not  got  even  the 
former,  and  what  little  she  gets  of  the 
latter  is  more  show  than  reality.  To  put 
it  plainly,  women  ought  to  be  treated 
with  chivalry;  they  are  entitled  to  cour- 
tesy, but  if  they  were  deprived  of  all 
chivalry  and  courtesy,  and  allowed  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  men,  they 
would  be  vastly  better  off  than  they  are 
now  or  than  they  are  likely  to  be  for 
many  years  to  come.  ''Women  first,"  by 
all  means ;  so  far,  however,  men  will  not 
let  them  get  even  in  the. race.  If  occa- 
sionally an  exceptional  woman  is  likely 
to  get  ahead  a  little,  the  men  trip  her  up. 

Two  conspicuous  cases  occur  this 
week.  Madame  Curie,  who  discovered 
polonium  and  isolated  metallic  radium^  is 
likely  to  be  refused  admission  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  because  the 
Institute,  of  which  the  Academy  is  a 
part,  voted  by  90  to  52  that  no  woman 
was  eligible.  Most  disgraceful  of  all,  the 
motion  to  exclude  women  emanated  from 
the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences.  For- 
eign academies  are  proud  to  have  Mad- 
ame Curie  as  a  member,  but  the  French 
believe  in  a  double  standard  of  fame  as 
well  as  a  double  standard  of  morals. 
This  is  at  least  consistent. 

The  other  case  is  worse,  because  few 
women  are  engaged  in  scientific  discov- 
ery but  many  in  teaching.  The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
refused  to  promote  a  woman  teacher  be- 
cause she  got  married.  A  man  teacher 
who  gets  married  may  have  his  salary 
raised ;  a  woman  teacher  has  hers  cut 
down  or  loses  her  job.  This  is  a  direct 
blow  at  the  most  sacred  and  important 
of  all  woman's  rights,  the  right  to  marry. 
For  years  the  teachers  have  been  fighting 
in  the  courts  against  the  rulings  of  the 
board,  but  last  month  the  State  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  married  women  in 
New  York  have  no  rights  that  the  Board 
of  Education  is  bound  to  respect.     The 


women  are  as  powerless  as  tlic  .slaves 
against  the  Dred  Scott  case,  for  they 
neither  elect  the  judges  nor  make  the 
law. 

This  is  fortunately  a  clear  case,  un- 
complicated by  the  personal  factors 
which  often  soften  or  confuse  the  injus- 
tice of  an  adverse  judgment.  As  was 
said  in  the  board  meeting : 

"Her  record  is  spotless.  For  twenty-one 
years  not  a  complaint  has  been  lodged  against 
her ;  from  not  a  single  session  of  school  has 
she  been  absent ;  not  once  was  she  tardy  in 
getting  to  school.  She  is  one  of  the  ablest 
teachers  in  the  school  system.  She  is  the  only 
one  on  the  eligible  list ;  there  were  two  others, 
but  they  withdrew.  .She  is  ready  to  take 
charge  of  this  school." 

• 

The  chairman  of  the  elementary  school 
committee,  Abraham  Stern,  who  opposed 
the  promotion,  could  bring  no  other 
charge  against  the  candidate  than  matri- 
mony. The  candidate,  Mary  B.  Kinkel- 
dey,  is  forty-eight  years  old.  She  has 
done  excellent  service  as  teacher  in  Pub- 
lic School  147  and  would  have  been  made 
principal  of  Public  School  131  if  she  had 
not  been  married.  She  did  not  commit 
this  act  hastily.  She  could  not  marry 
younger  if  she  had  wanted  to,  because 
she  had  to  support  her  parents.  When 
relieved  of  this  duty  she  had  no  savings 
left  and  only  her  salary  to  live  on.  Two 
years  ago  she  married.  There  has  been 
no  noticeable  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  her  work  since  then  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  she  is 
entitled  to  be  married.  Also  that  she  is 
entitled  to  be  made  principal.  We  have 
no  business  to  discuss  her  private  affairs 
in  this  way  or  to  judge  her  conduct. 
Neither  has  the  board. 

We  do  not  see  what  she  can  do  about 
it.  She  cannot  get  a  divorce  under  the 
New  York  law  unless  her  husband  com- 
mits a  crime.  This  he  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  do,  because,  apart  from  any  moral 
scruples,  he  would  lose  his  own  position. 
that  of  teacher  in  a  college.  If  Mr.  Kin- 
keldey  should  run  away  or  become  a  crip- 
ple or  a  confirmed  invalid,  his  wife  might 
have  her  salary  raised,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  would  make  her  any  hap- 
pier than  she  is  now.  There  is  only  one 
other  loophole  in  the  rules  of  the  board. 
If  her  husband  abuses  her  she  may  be 
promoted.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Kinkeldey  beat  his  wife  every  morn- 
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ing  before  breakfast,  in  accordance  with 
the  right  conferred  upon  husbands  by 
common  law,  using  "a  stick  not  thicker 
ihan  his  thumb,"  taking  care  not  to  hit 
her  so  hard  as  to  disal)le  her  for  her 
school  duties  and  not  to  be  so  long  about 
it  as  to  break  her  twenty-one  year  record 
for  punctuality.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tlie  Board  of  Education  does  not  object 
to  teachers  marrying,  if  they  take  care  to 
marry  bad  men.  Its  ruling  is  a  blow  di- 
rected solely  against  contented  wives  and 
happy  homes.  The  New  York  teachers 
have  their  choice  between  professional 
celibacy  and  domestic  suffering. 

People  vs.    People 

A  GREAT  humorist  with  a  legal  mind 
and  the  training  of  a  jurist,  if  such  a 
combination  were  some  day  to  appear, 
might  find  a  subject  worthy  of  his  genius 
in  the  ever  recurring  fury  of  'The  Peo- 
ple" against  'The  People."  The  thought 
is  not  new.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aris- 
tophanes, and  it  has  been  ever  dear  to 
temperamental  opponents  of  democracy. 
Even  proverbial  philosophy  has  used 
'The  People"  nearly  as  often  as  it  has 
used  weather  or  women  as  the  symbol  of 
all  that  is  fickle. 

But  the  jurist-humorist  could  give  over 
some  ■  of  the  millennium-old  jeers  and 
present  the  popular  psychology  with  a 
definiteness  of  discrimination  impossible 
to  one  not  accustomed  to  distinctions 
evolved  thru  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law.  Whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
had  or  may  have  any  other  legitimate 
use  or  not,  it  already  has  served  a  pur- 
pose, worth  all  that  it  has  cost,  in  show- 
ing how  the  collective  mind,  like  the  in- 
dividual mind,  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
verse itself  and  live  serenely  on,  con- 
scious and  assured  that  it  is  the  same 
psychic  unity,  one  and  indivisible,  past,  . 
present  and  by  and  by. 

Like  the  august  court,  the  "sovereign 
people"  has  been  on  both  sides  of  its 
Dred  Scott  and  legal  tender  cases.  Like 
the  court,  it  divides  in  a  five  to  four  ratio 
more  often  than  it  "hands  down"  to  pos- 
terity a  unanimous  decision.  And,  hap- 
pily, from  its  decision  while  it  stands,  as 
from  the  decision  of  the  court,  there  is 
no  appeal.     Business  interests,  corporate 


and  private  conduct,  must  adjust  them- 
selves, as  they  can,  to  the  inevitable. 

Taking  this  bit  of  analysis  for  granted 
the  jurist-humorist  would  find  his  oppor- 
tunity, year  after  year,  to  illuminate  the 
course  of  human  events.     The  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  especially,  would  afford 
him  facts  abundant  and  suggestion  rare. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  alleged  but  un- 
real propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  be- 
gin life  over  on  the  opening  page  of  the 
new  diary.   We  are  thinking  of  the  actual 
habit  of  newspaper  editors  and  various 
other  enterprising  persons  to  review  the 
year  gone  by  and  to  interpret  its  occur- 
rences.     Particularly  we  have  in  mind 
the  annual  reviews  of  prices,  trade  and 
speculation.      Speculation  and  prices,,  as 
all    men    know,    are    the   barometers    of 
weather  conditions  in  the  human  mind. 
If  one  were  to  save  up  all  the  meteoro- 
logical  forecasts    for    a    year  and  have 
them  at  hand  when  he  reads  the  Weather 
Bureau's    annual    report,   he   might   get 
both  fun  and  instruction  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; but   it   wouldn't   compare   with 
the  fun  and  instruction  he  could  obtain 
by  comparing  the  day  by  day  philosophy 
of  Wall   Street,  of  manufacturers'  con- 
ventions,   of    tariff   and    interstate    com- 
merce hearings  with  the  business  philos- 
ophy that  is  annually  applied  retrospec- 
tively to  financial  events  that  have  safely 
passed  into  history. 

For  example,  has  everybody  forgotten 
the  agony  of  apprehension  thru  which 
our  financial  center  was  living  a  year  ago 
because  of  what  an  ancient  writer  called 
"a  certain  fearful  expectation  of  judg- 
ment." The  anti-trust  cases — Standard 
Oil  and  Tobacco — were  to  be  decided  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  If  by  some 
mercy  of  Providence,  not  confidently 
looked  for,  the  decisions  should  be 
against  the  Government,  business  might 
once  more  move  forward,  and  hard- 
working millionaires  might  still  hope  to 
die  respectably  in  their  own  beds  instead 
of  in  jail  or  the  almshouse.  But  decision 
might  be  against  the  companies.  That 
would  be  the  business  crack  of  doom. 
A  year  has  gone  by.  The  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  these  momentous  cases 
have  not  yet  been  handed  down,  but  not 
one  Wall  Street  man  in  ten,  if  suddenly 
asked  the  question  over  the  lunch  table, 
to  save  his  life  or  his  credit  could  tell 
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you  whether  they  were  still  on  the  calen- 
dar.     And   in   the  annual    financial    re- 


views they  cut  no  figure  at  all.  The  re- 
viewers for  the  most  part  find  totally  dif- 
ferent causes  for  the  "disturbed  condi- 
tions" of  twelve  months  ago. 


Now,  this  illustration  is  not  in  any 
way  peculiar.  It  is,  in  fact,  admirably 
representative.  Go  over  American  finan- 
cial and  legislative  history  for  a  century, 
and  we  shall  find  that  when  business  is 
bad  the  mischief  is  attributed  to  "lack  of 


CHARLES   SUMNER. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Sumner  was  celebrated  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  on  Friday  of  last  week.  The  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  was 
presided  over  by  Ex-Governor  John  L.  Bates,  and  among  the  speakers  was  Ex-Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.  At 
the  New  York  meeting  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  the  daughter  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison;  Moorfield  Storey,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Charles  Sumner;  Dr.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  formerly  of  Atlanta  University,  and  the 
Rev.  Stephen  S.  Wise  spoke.  The  portrait  of  Sumner  owned  by  The  Independent  was  on  exhibition  on 
the  stage  at  the  New  York  meeting.  This  portrait  was  painted  in  1873  from  life  by  Franklin  B.  Carpenter, 
painter    of    the    "Signing    of    the    Emancipation   Proclamation, "   which   hangs   in   the   Capitol    at   Washington. 
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contidence,"  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn, 
is  attributed  to  "government  meddling" 
with  freedom  of  contract  or  the  laws  of 
trade.  But  after  the  trouble  is  all  over 
you  find  no  reviewer  or  interpreter  will- 
ing to  write  himself  down  such  an  igno- 
ramus as  to  attribute  the  "lack  of  confi- 
dence" which  caused  so  much  misery  to 
any  other  antecedents  than  the  conduct 
of  business  men  themselves  ;  their  own 
speculation,  their  unwise  expansion  of 
credits,  and  their  experimentation  with 
dishonest  enterprises. 

We  have  here  quite  certainly  the  real 
psychology  of  the  People  versus  the 
People,  and  it  proves  to  be  extraordi- 
narily like  the  psychology  of  the  indi- 
vidual average  man.  When  the  people  is 
scared  or  in  a  blue  funk,  it  attributes  its 
peril  and  wretchedness  to  wicked  and 
foolish  men,  in  particular  to  reformers, 
agitators,  legislators,  theorists  and  ideal- 
ists. When  the  people  is  getting  three 
square  meals  a  day  and  sleeping  pretty 
well  at  night,  it  discovers  that  its  former 
miseries  and  trepidations  can  be  quite 
completely  accounted  for  by  its  own  in- 
discretions. 

Charles  Sumner 

Charles  Sumner  was  born  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  on  January  6,  1811.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts from  1 85 1  until  his  death,  March 
II,  1874.  His  election  as  Senator  was 
brought  about,  after  a  deadlock  of  three 
months  in  the  legislature,  by  a  fusion  of 
Freesoilers  and  Democrats  against  the 
Whigs,  whose  candidate  was  Robert  C. 
Winthrop.  He  was  the  ablest  and  most 
polished  and  powerful  orator  in  the  war 
for  anti-slavery,  and  he  was  equally  the 
advocate  of  peace.  His  speeches  stirred 
the  country  as  those  of  Wendell  Phillips 
could  not,  for  he  was  within  the  ranks  of 
public  life,  and  not  an  outsider. 

He  was  a  stern  lover  of  right,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  oppose  his  best  political 
friends  when  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
untrue  to  the  highest  standards  of  right. 
He  lost  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate, 
after  having  secured  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  by  his  opposition  to  President 
Grant's  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Santo 
Domingo,  based  on  his  belief  that  the 
people  of  that  island  did  not  desire  it. 


It  was  after  a  great  speech  on  "The 
Crime  Against  Kansas"  in  the  Senate  in 
1856,  in  which  he  had  severely  criticised 
Senator  Douglas  and  Senator  Butler,  of 
South  Carolina,  that  Senator  Butler's 
nephew,  Congressman  Brooks,  beat  him 
down  in  his  seat  with  a  cane,  causing  in- 
juries which  kept  him  for  about  four 
years  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
which  stirred  the  country  as  nothing  else 
did  until  the  John  Brown  raid.  He  lived 
thru  the  strenuous  period  of  conflict 
which  ended  with  the  Civil  War  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  he  remains  one 
of  its  great  heroes. 

Senator  Sumner  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  literary  culture,  an  aristocrat  m 
feeling,  but  a  radical  democrat  in  princi- 
ple. He  was  one  of  The  Independent's 
heroes  while  he  lived,  and  was  a  greatly 
valued  contributor  to  its  pages.  In  the 
days  of  premiums  for  subscriptions  The 
Independent  distributed  many  thousand 
engravings  from  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter belonging  to  The  Independent, 
which  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 

Congress  and  Alaska's  Coal 

Mr.  Bai,linger,  who,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Interior 
Department,  recently  sent  to  Congress  'd 
bill  providing  for  a  transfer  of  the  notori- 
ous Cunningham  coal  claims  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for 
adjudication.  At  about  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Pinchot  sent  to  President  Taft  a  lone 
argument  against  such  a  disposition  of 
these  claims.  Holding  that  there  is 
abundant  proof  of  violation  of  the  law  by 
the  Cunningham  group  of  thirty-three 
entrymen,  he  asks  the  Government  to 
cancel  the  claims,  saying  that  it  cannot 
by  reference  to  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  evade  the  responsibility  imposed  by 
law,  and  should  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
His  analysis  and  review  of  the  evidence 
in  possession  of  the  Interior  Department 
are  convincing.  Much  of  the  proof 
against  Cunningham  and  his  associates 
is  furnished  by  his  note  books  and  other 
records,  and  by  their  sworn  admissions. 
We  cannot  see  how  this  Cunningham 
project  dififers  greatly  from  that  of  cer- 
tain other  speculators  operating  in  the 
same  coal  field,  seven  of  whom  were  in- 
dicted at  Seattle  in  October  last  for  seek- 
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iiig  fraudulently  to  gain  possession  of 
24,000  acres,  valued  by  the  Government 
at  $100,000,000. 

A  decision  concerning  these  Cunning- 
ham claims  should  be  made  by  the  Land 
( )ffice  and  the  Interior  Department,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  those  who  make  it 
should  be  officers  in  whom  the  American 
people  have  confidence.  If  the  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  such  cases  are 
not  trusted  and  respected  by  the  public 
— and,  unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  they  are  not — they  should 
be  displaced  by  men  of  the  right  kind. 

The  Interior  Department  needs  to  be 
reorganized.  Neither  the  President  nor 
the  people  are  getting  from  it  the  kind 
of  service  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It 
is  time  for  Mr.  Ballinger  to  go.  Proba- 
bly there  are  subordinate  officers  of  the 
Department  who  should  go  with  him. 
Then  the  places  of  those  who  retire 
should  be  given  to  men  of  established  in- 
tegrity and  capacity,  who  will  act 
prom.ptly  upon  such  evidence  as  has  been 
procured  in  the  Cunningham  case,  with- 
out trying  to  shift  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility to  a  local  court. 

An  argument  in  reply  to  that  of  Mr. 
Pinchot  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Taft  by 
Falcon  Joslin,  who  is  president  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  Railroad  Company  in 
Alaska.  He  asserts  that  the  Cunning- 
ham claims  should  be  approved ;  that  $10 
an  acre  is  enough  for  the  coal  land ;  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pinchot  tyran- 
nically and  wickedly  "throttled  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska,"  and  that  the  coal 
lands  of  the  Territory  should  at  once  be 
thrown  open  for  sale  under  the  present 
laws  at  the  price  named  above.  While, 
for  obvious  reasons,  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  about  this,  we  are  of  his  opin- 
ion that  the  vast  coal  deposits  of  Alaska 
should  be  utilized.  The  American  people 
will  not  give  this  coal  to  the  ''dummies" 
of  monopolizing  syndicates  of  capitalists 
for  $10  an  acre.  They  ought  not  to  do 
it.  Their  representatives  in  Congress 
will  not  do  it.  But  these  representatives 
should  do  something.  The  development 
of  Alaska  is  greatly  retarded  for  lack  of 
coal,  altho  the  Territory  has  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  this  fuel,  of 
fine  quality,  that  could  easily  be  mined. 
For  several  years  past  all  of  it  has  been 
tied  up.     The  coal  used  there  has  been 


brought  from  mines  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  not  less  than  $12  a  ton  has 
been  paid  for  it.  Where  should  the 
blame  lie?  Upon  Congress,  which  has 
refused  or  failed  to  provide  just  and 
reasonable  laws  for  the  utilization  of  the 
enormous  local  deposits. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  been  urged 
to  make  laws  for  the  leasing  of  this  coal 
land.  It  is  not  a  new  proposition.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session  it 
was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  again  by  President  Taft,  and  tire 
Congress  committee  which  made  inquiry 
concerning  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  con- 
troversy argued  earnestly  in  its  report 
that  the  lease  policy  should  be  adopted. 
Now  is  the  time  for  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion and  perfecting  the  legislation  that  is 
required.  The  growth  of  Alaska  should 
no  longer  be  ''strangled,"  as  Mr.  Joslin 
says  it  is,  by  enforced  failure  to  mine 
coal  that  lies  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
railroads  that  want  to  use  and  carry  it. 

.,  -  .  A  subscriber  asks  us  "to 
onosy  .a  ic  ^g^^j^g  pragmatism  in 
ragma  ism  ^^Qj-ds  of  one  syllable  so  I 
can  understand  it."  We  gladly  comply 
with  his  request  for  such  a  definition,  but 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  he  will  under- 
stand it  any  better  than  when  longer 
words  are  used.  For  the  short  words  of 
our  language  have  been  in  circulation  so 
long  that  they  have  worn  smooth  and 
slippery.  It  is  the  long,  strange  and  new- 
coined  words  which  are  most  clear  and 
definite  in  their  meaning.  But  Confucius 
wrote  his  immortal  works  in  words  of 
one  syllable  and  we  will  not  let  ourselves 
be  beaten  by  a  Chinaman.  So  here  goes : 
The  one  way  to  find  out  if  a  thing  is 
true  is  to  try  it  and  see  how  it  works. 
If  it  works  well  for  a  long  time  and  for 
all  folks,  it  must  have  some  truth  in  it. 
If  it  works  wrong  it  is  false,  at  least  in 
part.  If  there  is  no  way  to  test  it,  then 
it  has  no  sense.  It  means  naught  to  us 
if  we  can  not  tell  what  odds  it  makes  if 
we  hold  to  it  or  not.  A  creed  is  just  a 
guide  to  life.  We  must  live  to  learn.  If 
a  man  would  know  what  is  right  he  must 
try  to  do  what  is  right.  Then  he  can  find 
out.  Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good.  The  will  to  have 
faith  in  a  thing  oft  makes  the  faith  come 
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true.  So  it  can  be  said  in  a  way  that  we 
make  truth  for  our  own  use.  What  we 
think  must  be  of  use  to  us  in  some  way, 
else  why  shoukl  we  think  it?  The  truth, 
is  what  is  good  for  us,  what  helps  us, 
what  gives  us  joy  and  peace,  what  shows 
us  how  to  act,  what  ties  u])  fact  to  fact, 
so  the  chain  will  hold,  what  makes  us  see 
all  things  clear  and  straight  and  what 
keeps  us  from  stray  paths  that  turn  out 
wrong  in  the  end. 

Apparently  the  mean- 
The  Meanest  Man  est  man  on  this  conti- 
nent is  that  man  who 
calls  himself  Joseph  G.  Robin,  whose  sis- 
ter is  Dr.  Louise  Robinovitch,  and  whose 
father  and  mother  yet  bear  the  name  of 
Rabbinovitch.  It  was  bad  enough  for 
him  as  the  president  of  a  bank  in  this 
city  to  loot  its  deposits  and  rob  or  ruin 
its  depositors,  with  all  the  succession  of 
failures  that  might  follow  ;  but  that  is 
mere  common,  vulgar  rascality.  His 
meanness,  in  which  his  sister  takes  part, 
is  in  denying  his  old  parents,  because 
they  lack  his  style  and  distinction  and  are 
only  poor  old  Russian  Jews.  That  is  a 
depth  of  depravity  far  below  dishonesty ; 
for  robbery  and  violence  even  are  natural 
to  beasts  and  men  ;  but  it  is  against  na- 
ture to  despise  and  reject  one's  parents. 
Even  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  inflicted 
death  on  the  son  who  said  ''He  is  not  my 
father"  or  "She  is  not  my  mother." 
.;* 
Our  decimal  system 
A  Decimal  System      of    money    has    been 

adopted  by  Canada. 
and  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  Australia. 
The  Australian  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  gone  farther,  and  approved  in 
principle,  by  a  large  majority,  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  decimal  system  of  money, 
weights  and  measures.  They  would 
have  the  next  Imperial  Conference  take 
action  for  the  whole  British  Empire,  but 
failing  success  they  would  let  Australia 
proceed  by  herself  as  Canada  has  dou:. 
There  is  a  Decimal  Association  in  Great 
Britain  which  has  urged  that  the  decimal- 
ization of  weights  and  measures  should 
precede  that  of  money,  but  Australia 
does  not  agree,  and  thinks  it  easier  tn 
adjust  the  money  system  first,  now  that 
Australia  is  to  have  its  own  mints.  Out 
of  courtesy  to  Great  Britain  the  Aus- 
tralian  advocates   of   the    reform   would 


make  the  sovereign  the  unit  of  currency, 
but  if  Great  Britain  declines  to  decimal- 
ize they  would  adopt  the  dollar  as  al- 
ready adopted  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  Philippines,  and  follow 
with  the  new  weights  and  measures.  It 
illustrates  our  own  extraordinary  con- 
servatism that  while  our  Revolutionary 
forefathers  could  inaugurate  for  us  a 
decimal  currency  we  have  not  l)een  will- 
ing to  take  another  step  f(jrward,  altho 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
has  done  so.  Even  Russia  has  begun  the 
task. 

Thirteen  years  ago 
Tolstoy's  Defense      Tolstoy  planned,  and 

ever  afterward  had  it 
in  mind,  to  retire  from  the  world  and  live 
the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  that  effect  to  his  wife  which  was  kej^t 
sealed  until  he  actually  broke  away  with 
the  result  of  his  death.  It  is  a  kind  and 
loving  letter,  but  it  recognized  that  she 
could  not  accept  his  principles  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  world.  The  substance 
of  it  is  this : 

'The  chief  thing  is  that  just  as  the  Hindus 
Hearing  60  retire  into  the  woods,  and  as  old 
religious  men  seek  to  devote  their  last  year> 
to  God  and  not  to  jokes,  puns,  gossip,  or  ten- 
nis, so  for  me,  entering  my  seventieth  year, 
the  all  soul-absorbing  desire  is  for  tranquillity, 
for  solitude,  and,  if  not  for  entire  harmony, 
at  least  not  for  crying  discord  between  my  life 
an.d  my  beliefs  and  conscience." 

It  is  true  there  was  such  a  crying  discord 
between  his  life  and  his  principles.  He 
l>elieved  in  poverty  and  he  lived  in  a 
nobleman's  palace.  But  to  run  away 
from  family  and  men  and  end  life  as  a 
hermit  was  to  consider  hijuself  and  his 
own  spiritual  state  rather  than  those  for 
whom  he  was  responsible.  He  could  do 
more  for  the  world  where  he  had  the 
conveniences  of  literary  life  in  his  own 
home.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  religious 
selfishness.  It  is  a  better  lesson  told  in 
Tennyson's  "Holy  Grail"  as  well  as  in 
the  Gospels  that  he  who  loses  himself  in 
caring  for  others  finds  himself.  The  re- 
cluse's life  is  a  self-centered  life,  and  that 
is  not  the  best  life;  far  from  it. 

.•« 

The  publication  of  (he 
The  Banker  Poet    journals  and  letters  of 

the  late  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman  serves  us  as  a  renu'nder  of 
the  rarity  nowadays,  above  all  in  our  own 
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land,  of  men  who  add  to  what  the  world 
calls  ''practical''  gifts  an  interest  and 
even  an  enthusiasm  for  art.  Leonardo 
planned  flying  machines  besides  painting 
pictures  ;  Michael-Angelo  laid  out  forti- 
fications besides  hewing  out  masterpieces 
of  sculpture ;  Francis  Bacon  was  a  phil- 
osopher and  an  essayist  as  well  as  a 
grafter.  ''But,"  objects  Mr.  Man-in-the- 
Street,  "why  talk  to  us  of  Renaissance 
heroes  ?  We  live  in  America,  in  the  to- 
day." Well,  then,  here  is  an  extract  from 
Stedman's  diary — written  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  fire  and  the  resultant  flurry 
in  Wall  Street: 

"Worked  all  day — carried  my  house  thru. 
Sat  up  all  night  and  finished  an  elaborate  re- 
view  of  Bryant's  'Odyssey'   for^  the  Atlantic.*' 

Tv/r  J  1  ■!:»  An  attractive  case  of  prac- 

Model  Farms     ^-     ,       i  -i      .1  ^ 

,     rr.  tical    philanthropy    comes 

for  Towns        ^  ^     .  o      j     •  1 

to     us     from     Sandwich, 

.  Mass.  A  village  physician  has  left  to 
the  town  his  greenhouse,  with  7  acres 
of  improved  land  and  150  acres  of  un- 
improved land,  as  a  sort  of  object  lesson 
in  the  way  of  intensive  farming.  He  has 
also  left  a  fund  of  about  $25,000,  the 
income  from  which  shall  be  expended, 
along  agricultural  lines,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbors.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  been  consulted 
as  to  the  management  of  this  bequest, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  a  man  be 
placed  in  charge  who  is  expert  in  fruit 
growing,  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 
It  is  to  become  a  sort  of  experimental 
farm,  something  like  the  experimental 
farms  of  our  railroads,  where  improved 
methods  can  be  utilized,  along  econom- 
ical lines,  and  the  people  taught  to  make 
the  best  of  everything.  There  will  be  no 
large  or  showy  experiments,  but  just 
that  kind  of  work  carried  on  which  can 
be  done  by  an  average  business  man  or  a 
small  farmer.  The  place  is  kept  open 
all  the  time  to  visitors,  and  instructions 
are  given  in  the  planting  and  the  care  of 
trees  and  vegetables.  The  result  has 
proved  so  far  very  popular  and  practical, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  we  have  not  here 
a  suggestive  model  to  be  followed  by  a 
great  many  other  villages  in  the  United 
States.  State  experiment  stations  are  all 
right,  and  they  have  a  big  service  to 
work  out  for  the  people,  but  they  are  out 
of  reach  of  the  masses,  very  little  felt  by 
most  farmers,  and  in  turn  they  do  not 


know  the  wants  of  the  different  locali- 
ties. The  town  experiment  station  is  a 
capital  idea ;  it  is  a  home  idea,  and  natu- 
rally belongs  in  every  township.  Let 
them  be  multiplied. 

Some  dangers 
The  American  Woman      of   generalization 

are  illustrated 
by  ten  minutes'  consecutive  reading.  In 
the  Spectator  we  recently  found  an  ac- 
count of  an  English  woman's  experi- 
ences in  the  United  States,  which  she  en- 
titled "Home  Life  in  America."  As  one 
puts  down  this  book,  writes  the  editor  of 
the  Spectator, 

"We  have  a  strange  impression  that  we  have 
been  reading  about  two  distinct  and  separate 
races,  one  called  women  and  the  other  men. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  co-education,  we  have  all 
thru  an  extraordinary  sense  of  cleavage  be- 
tween the  sexes.  An  American  woman,  we 
are  assured,  pever  enters  into  her  husband's 
business  life — which  appears  to  be  the  life  by 
which  he  is  always  more  or  less  preoccupied — 
neither  does  she  ever  take  the  remotest  inter- 
est in  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  she  alone 
is  what  we  call  cultivated." 

Turning,  not  without  some  bewilder- 
ment, from  this  review  of  the  book  about 
our  home  life,  we  plunged  into  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Stin,  reporting  certain 
utterances  of  Prof.  Dudley  S.  Sargent, 
of  Harvard.  It  seems  that  the  prophet 
of  physical  culture  has  noticed,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  tendency  upon  woman's 
part  rapidly  to  assume  *the  physical  pro- 
portions and  mental  characteristics  of 
man.'  On  the  other  hand,  man  is  in- 
clining toward  effeminacy.  Dr.  Sargent 
concludes : 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  and  women  do 
not  grow  to  be  more  alike  than  they  are  today. 

.  The  same  may  be  said  of  men.  The  assimi- 
lation -of  the  sexes  by  each  other  is  a  possibil- 
ity to  be   decried.      The   development   I   have 

.  been  speaking  of  is  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
"The  danger  of  woman's  becoming  too  man 
nish  is  momentous.  The  pendulum  in  swing- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  bound 
to  hit  at  some  time  upon  the  happy  medium, 
the  point  of  ideal  development.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  pendulum  swing  too  far 
the  other  way." 

''Her  infinite  variety"  has  not  yet  been 

staled. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  con- 
sternation in  Scotland  when  a  little  frag- 
ment of  the  Free  Church  reflised  to  join 
the  union  with  the  United  Church,  and 
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the  courts  gave  all  the  Free  Church  prop- 
erty to  these  Wee  Frees,  and  how  the 
United  body  rose  to  the  occasion  grandly 
and  made  up  the  loss.  There  has  been  a 
similar  case  in  the  union  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  with  the  larger 
Presbyterian  Church.  While  generally 
the  courts  approved  the  union,  in  Ten- 
nessee the  Supreme  Court  recognized  the 
recusants  as  having  the  right  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  congregations  which  held 
with  their  Church  in  the  union  were  de- 
prived of  their  houses  of  worship.  It  is 
only  right  that  the  Church  at  large 
should  help  them,  and  an  appeal  has  gone 
forth  for  Presbyterians  at  large  to  raise 
a  special  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  good  appeal,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  thousand  Presbyterians 
who  would  give-v$TOO  apiece. 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  becomes  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  and 
is  elected  to  that  office,  he  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  more  thoro  knowledge  of 
American  history,  and  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  the  working  of  American 
institutions  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
most  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Cleveland 
used  to  say  that  the  chief  trouble  in 
administering  affairs  was  with  him  a  lack 
of  minute  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory. During  his  first  administration, 
however,  he  leaned  almost  absolutely  on 
that  master  of  history  and  statesmanship, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.  During  his  second 
administration,  while  Bayard  was  in  Lon- 
don, his  advisers  were  by  no  means  as 
w^ell  qualified  from  this  very  standpoint 
of  history,  and  then  came  the  troubles 
and  the  disapproval  of  some  of  the  best 
men  in  his  party.  Mr.  Wilson  has  some 
decided  views  as  to  administrative  policy, 
among  the  rest  that  the  Cabinet  should 
have  a  hearing  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

Last  week  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary. During  this  time  it  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  and  now  covers  the 
world.  Meanwhile  out  of  it,  scarce  dif- 
ferent from  it  except  in  name,  have 
grown  strong  denominational  societies 
for  young  people,  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist, while  the  Christian  Endeavor  holds 
up    the   banner    of   interdenominational 


union.  The  last  year  has  reported  more 
than  4,000  new  societies,  the  total  num- 
ber being  now  more  than  74,000,  with 
more  than  3,750,000  members  in  more 
tlian  80  denominations  and  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  Dr.  J^>ancis  E. 
Clark,  who  organized  the  first  little  com- 
pany in  his  study  in  Portland,  Me.,  thirty 
years  ago,  still  lives  to  be  its  leader. 

Three  times  has  Oscar  S.  Straus  been 
made  United  States  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations.  He  has 
now  resigned  after  having  served  with 
perfect  satisfaction  as  the  wise  and  effi- 
cient protector  of  American  interests, 
where  those  interests  are  so  largely  those 
of  education,  religion  and  archeological 
research.  It  has  been  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage that  our  country  has  had  as  its 
representative  one  who  was  able  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  Porte,  and  at  the 
same  time  skilful  and  earn-est  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  citizens.  Historic- 
ally and  politically  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  fasci- 
nating country  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  curious  illustration  given  by 
Dr.  Booker  Washington  of  the  little  in- 
terest taken  in  the  support  of  negro 
schools  in  the  ''Black  Belt"  of  Alabama. 
He  says  there  are  communities  where 
teachers  are  paid  but  $15  to  $17  per 
month  for  a  school  year  of  only  three  or 
four  months,  while  able-bodied  negro 
convicts  are  farmed  out  for  $46  per 
month,  those  of  the  second  class  for  $36, 
and  of  the  third  class  for  ^26,  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  population  is  declining  in  these 
counties,  because  the  negroes  are  fleeing 
away  and  going  where  they  can  get 
schooling  for  their  children  and  escape 
from  lynching  mobs. 

Forty-five  of  the  sailors  prominent  in 
the  recent  mutiny  on  Brazil's  battleships, 
says  a  well  known  journal  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  have  suddenly  died,  twenty-six 
by  sunstroke  in  a  fort,  and  eiq:hteen  by 
suffocation  in  prison  cells.  If  this  be 
true,  it  sugfgests  assassination  or  fatal 
torture.  It  is  a  strange  story,  and  we 
hope  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.      If 
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these  men  were  in  prison,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Brazil  have  broken 
their  word,  for  all  of  them  were  pardoned 
by  act  of  Congress.  Brazil  could  not 
fail  to  suffer  eventually  by  such  perfidy 
as  this  report  sup^p^ests. 

When,  after  a  -contest  lasting  from 
January  14  to  April  24,  Charles  Sumner 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  by  a  majority  of  i  in  the 
House  of  384  members,  the  jubilation  of 
the  anti-slavery  hosts  was  beyond  utter- 
ance. Meanwhile  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
had  occupied  the  seat  in  the  Senate  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor,  and  it  was 
the  Boston  Atlas ^  if  we  remember,  which 
exprest  its  jubilation,  ''Now  is  the  Win- 
throp of  our  discontent  made  glorious 
Sumner." 

This    is    the    testimony    of    Governor 

Kitchen   in   his   annual   message,  on   the 

effects  of  State-wide  prohibition  in  North 

Carolina  for  two  years : 

"Business  has  experienced  increased  rather 
than  decreased  prosperity ;  morality,  industry 
and  frugality  have  increased,  and  politics  and 
government  have  been  to  a  great  extent  re- 
lieved of  one  of  their  most  corrupting  influ- 
ences." 

It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  coun- 
try if  the  billion  dollars  spent  for  alco- 
holic liquors  were  saved  for  more  profit- 
able use. 

It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to 
brazen  a  patent  crime  or  to  whitewash  it. 
and  this  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  Sena- 
torial partisans  are  finding  out.  He 
hoped  that  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion would  report  in  such  a  way  as  to 
escape  more  public  scandal,  but  we  are 
glad  it  cannot  be.  The  facts  are  too 
plain,  and  the  people  will  not  excuse 
those  who  would  condone  the  offense. 
With  the  popular  vote  for  Senators  we 
would  have  one  less  chance  for  bribing- 


a  legislature. 
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China  is  dropping  the  hated  Manchu 
cue,  and  here  is  an  example  of  it.  The 
most  attractive  feature  in  the  late  Nan- 
king Exposition  was  the  athletic  contests 
between  the  students  of  schools  in  vari- 
ous provinces.  One.  young  man  made  the 
best  high  jump,  but  it  was  disallowed  be- 
cause his  cue  hit  the  pole  after  he  had 


gone  over  it.  The  next  day  he  reap- 
jK'ared  witlnjut  his  cue.  He  had  cut  it  off 
as  a  useless  appendage.  His  act  is  typ- 
ical of  the  new  China. 

The  price  of  human  hair  has  fallen 
considerably  because  the  Koreans  by  the 
thousand  are  cutting  off  their  cues.  We 
hear  the  same  news  from  China,  where 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  War  and 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Navy 
have  cut  theirs  off,  followed  by  so  many 
others  that  the  Japanese  barbers  in  Pe- 
king are  kept  busy  dressing  men's  hair 
after  the  European  style. 
j^ 

While  all  Italy  will  be  celebrating  in 
1911  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  the  Vati- 
can will  keep  it  as  a  year  of  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  Rome  and  the  temporal 
power.  What  a  pity  the  Vatican  does 
not  know  that  the  escape  from  the  bur- 
dens of  the  temporal  power  was  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  the  Vatican  could 
receive. 

Detroit  has  nearly  half  a  million  popu- 
lation, and  it  has  successfully  closed  its 
post  office  on  Sunday,  thus  giving  a  rest 
day  to  its  employees.  This  rule  ought  to 
be  embodied  in  law  for  the  country. 
There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
'Iribution  of  letters  is  necessary  on  Sun- 
day, and  the  special  delivery  will  pro- 
vide for  such  cases. 

The  total  tonnage  of  American  ships 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  878,523  in 
1909.  The  single  German  company 
which  runs  the  Hamburg-xAmerican  Line 
will,  when  its  present  building  plans  are 
carried  out,  have  a  tonnage  of  1,022,452 
gross  tons.  This  is  not  very  flattering  to 
American  conceit. 

.^« 

They  had  a  jury  trial  in  Olympia, 
Wash.,  the  other  day,  and  the  judge  who 
presided  said  it  was  a  far  superior  jury 
to  any  that  had  ever  sat  in  his  court.  It 
was  composed  wholly  of  jurywomen. 

Adams  County,  Ohio,  is  being  finely 
cleaned  up.  More  than  1,500  indict- 
ments have  thus  far  been  returned  by 
the  grand  jury,  and  a  third  of  the  voting 
population  are  disfranchised. 
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The  Importance  of  Life  Insurance 

Everyone    knows    something-    of    tlic 
benefits  of  life  insurance.     It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  when  a  man  insures  his  life  in 
favor  of  his  wife,  or  some  other  benefi- 
ciary, and  has  paid  the  stipulated  prem- 
ium, even  if  he  dies  immediately  after- 
ward, his  wife  enters  into  the  benefit  of 
the  estate  created  under  the  policy  of  the 
insured.      Sometimes,    however,    a    man 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  life  insur- 
ance   and    the   benefits    it   confers    upon 
those  near  and  dear  to  him,  when  he  can 
no  longer  care  for  them  himself.     Altho 
recognizing  the  benefits  of  the  insurance 
principle,  he  is  too  often  led  into  insur- 
ing in  a  weak  company,  which  is  not  able 
to    carry   out   its    part   when    the    crisis 
comes.     It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  misery  and  suffering  that  will  almost 
certainly  grow  out  of  a  mistake  made  in 
the   selection   of  the   insuring  company. 
If  a  man  is  going  to  put  his  money  in  a 
bank,  does  he  select  one  with  a  doubtful 
record,  and  whose  success  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty?    By  no  means.    He  goes  to 
a  bank  with  a  good  record,  whose  man- 
agement has  been  reliable  and  conserva- 
tive.    A  life  insurance  company  should 
be  chosen  with  even  greater  care,  for  a 
man  cannot  give  his  aid  in  case  of  a  dis- 
pute arising  over  the  settlement.     If  the 
insured    selects    a    standard     company, 
whose  assets,  annual  income,  new  busi- 
ness, insurance  in  force  and  yearly  pay- 
ments  to   policyholders   show   a   strong, 
healthy   condition,   he  may   rest   assured 
that  his  investment  is   sound.       Such   a 
company    will   not    fail    those   in    whose 
favor  the  policy  has  been  drawn.     Life 
insurance  is  good  not  only  for  the  poor 
but  also  for  the  rich.     It  is  a  pity  that  so 
much  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  exists 
about     the     desirability     of     insurance. 
Death  comes  in  any  event,  with  or  with- 
out insurance,  and  it  is  a  wise  man  who 
has  his  policy  in  a  strong  company. 

Considerable  argument  has  lately 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  insurance  is 
commerce.  Some  authorities  say  it  is 
and  others  equally  worthy  of  considera- 


lion  say  it  is  nut.  Until  a  final  adjudi- 
cation the  matter  waits.  Irrespective  of 
the  final  determination  of  the  facts  as  to 
insurance  and  commerce  it  is  certain  that 
the  business  of  insurance  in  all  its  varia- 
tions has  long  ago  attained  vast  propor- 
tions. No  longer  is  insurance  merely 
national  in  its  scope  but  it  is  interna- 
tional. The  desirability  of  a  universal 
language  medium  that  could  be  applied 
to  insurance  is  therefore  quite  clear. 
Some  happy  genius,  some  enthusiast,  has 
consequently  made  an  application  of  that 
novel  jargon  which  the  Esperantists 
imagine  is  destined  to  become  the  uni- 
versal tongue  of  mankind,  to  the  insur- 
ance business,  and  has  evolved  a  number 
of  phrases  in  the  nondescript  language 
as  applicable  to  it.  Interesting  examples 
of  English  translations  into  Esperanto 
follow : 

Surety  bond,    Garantiajho. 

Fire  insurance,  Fajrasekuro. 

Life  insurance,  Vivasekuro. 

Casualty  insurance,  Akcidentasekuro. 

Surety  insurance,  Garantiasekuro. 

Marine  insurance,  Marasekuro. 

Policy,  Poliso  (or  Asekurapho). 

Premium,  Premium©. 

Loss,  Monperdo. 

Claim,  Pretendo. 
Names  of  companies : 

National   Surety    Company,    Nacia   Garantio 
Kompanio. 

^  American      Surety      Company,     Amerikana 
Garantio  Kompanio. 

Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  Fideleco  kaj 
Akcidento  Kompanio. 

Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Company, 
Oceano  Akcidento  kaj  Garantio  Kompanio. 

U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 
Usona  Fideleco  kaj  Garantio  Kompanio. 

During  the  year  1910  there  were  1,775 
firemen  killed  or  injured  in  seventy-six 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  largest 
number  recorded  is  in  Boston,  with  533. 
The  three  next  lafgest  are  New  York 
with  360,  Philadelphia  with  121  and  Bal- 
timore with  103. 

It  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  his  own 
insurance  policy. 
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A  Trust  Company  Closed 

The  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  Car- 
negie Trust  Company  upon  the  stock 
market,  at  the  end  of  last  week,  •  was 
slight  and  temporary.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  day,  there  were  net 
gains  for  almost  all  the  stocks  on  the  list, 
and  the  advance  for  the  week  ranged 
from  2  to  5  points  for  the  most  active 
issues.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been 
disquieting  rumors  about  this  trust  com- 
pany, and  the  general  feeling  in  financial 
circles  was  not  of  dismay  or  alarm,  but 
rather  of  relief  because  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness was  to  be  removed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
encouraging  bank  statement,  showing  a 
gain  of  $10,000,000  in  cash,  a  loan  reduc- 
tion of  $22,500,000,  and  an  increase  of 
the  surplus  reserve  by  $12,500,000. 

Serious  embarrassment  of  the  Carne- 
gie Trust  Company  was  precipitated  by 
the  association  of  the  name  of  Joseph  G. 
Robin,  the  indicted  speculative  banker, 
with  the  institution.  Robin,  whose 
operations  wrecked  the  Northern  Bank, 
was  a  director  of  the  trust  company  two 
years  ago  and  at  one  time  owed  $500,000 
to  it.  Altho  recently  he  had  had  little  to 
do  with  the  company,  his  former  con- 
nection with  it  impaired  public  confidence 
and  caused  withdrawal  demands  which 
could  not  be  satisfied  promptly.  The 
company,  only  four  years  old,  has  had  a 
somewhat  sensational  history.  Beginning 
with  the  misleading  use  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie's name  (for  he  had  no  interest  in 
the  company,  and  the  name  was  adopted 
against  his  protest),  it  indulged  in  adver- 
tising methods  which  are  not  strictly  in 
harmony  with  sound  and  conservative 
banking.  It  was  founded  and  for  some 
time  controlled  by  the  late  Charles  C. 
Dickinson,  whose  death  was  caused,  in 
May  last,  by  the  inhalation  of  poisonous 
gases  while  he  was  inspecting  what  was 
said  to  be  a  process  for  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  and  the  production  of  sil- 
ver. The  city  had  $650,000  on  deposit 
with  the  company/  Owing  to  the  unex- 
plained absence  of  the  City  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  has  been  missing  for  a 
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month,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  city 
is  fully  secured. 

Several  prominent  directors  of  the 
company  were  also  directors  of  the  Mad- 
ison Trust  Company,  the  Nineteenth 
Ward  Bank  and  the  Twelfth  Ward 
Bank.  It  was  feared  that  for  this  reason 
there  might  be  runs  on  these  institutions. 
As  a  result  of  conferences  in  which  Bank 
Superintendent  Cheney  and  a  score  of 
leading  financiers  participated,  it  became 
known  on  the  9th  that  the  powerful 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  which 
Alvin  W.  Krech  is  president,  had  ab- 
sorbed the  Madison  by  purchase,  and 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  had  agreed  to 
put  into  the  two  banks  cash  enough  to 
meet  any  demands  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected.  This  prompt  and  com- 
mendable action  averted  danger  and  en- 
abled Superintendent  Cheney  to  say  that 
the  three  institutions  were  in  sound  con- 
dition. A.  Barton  Hepburn,  president  of 
the  Clearing  House  Association  and  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  in  a  statement 
to  the  public,  exprest  the  opinion  that  the 
depositors  of  the  institutions  were  safe 
and  that  their  customers  could  continue 
to  regard  them  with  confidence. 

je 

....In  the  year  1910,  the  Lawyers' 
Mortgage  Company,  of  which  Richard 
M.  Hurd  is  president,  sold  $34,495,430  of 
guaranteed  mortgages  (all  except  $1,- 
530,621  to  net  4^^  per  cent,  or  better), 
the  year's  net  gain  of  such  mortgages 
outstanding  being  $13,517,944,  making  a 
total  on  December  31  of  $108,220,424. 
Gross  earnings  rose  from  $654,175  to 
$783,767,  and  net  profits  from  $508,177 
to  $622,739,  or  15^  per  cent,  on  the  cap- 
ital. Of  these  mortgages,  60  per  cent, 
are  on  Manhattan  Island,  13  per  cent,  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  2^  per 
cent,  in  Brooklyn.  The  average  amount 
loaned  is  62  per  cent,  of  the  company's 
appraisal.  Many  wise  limitations  safe- 
guard the  company's  investments,  and 
therefore  its  losses  by  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings in  sixteen  years  have  been  only 
$13,057.  It  has  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
with  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
amounting  to  $2,390,508. 
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A  resolution  proposing  a 
The  Senate    constitutional        amendment 

for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  has  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  committee.  Frequently, 
says  the  report,  a  Senatorial  contest  not 
only  obscures  important  local  issues,  in 
State  elections,  but  consumes  v^eeks  or 
even  months  of  the  legislative  session. 
\n  some  cases  States  have  been  deprived 
of  their  Senatorial  representation  as  a 
result  of  deadlock.  Another  argument 
advanced  is  the  temptation  to  legislative 
corruption.  The  majority  report  is 
signed  by  ten  members  of  the  committee, 
Senators  Depew  and  Dillingham  dis- 
senting.  Since  the  Lorimer  case  has 

been  opened,  another  United  States  Sen- 
ator has  been  charged  with  premeditated 
violation  of  the  laws  against  corrupt 
practices  in  elections.  The  accused  Sen- 
ator is  Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  his  accusants  are  members  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Stephenson  is  in  his  eighty-second 
year  and  a  rich  lumberman  and  farmer. 
According  to  his  own  sworn  statement, 
the  primaries  and  election  of  1908,  when 
the  alleged  violations  of  the  law  oc- 
curred, cost  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  $107,793.  The  report  filed 
with  Governor  McGovern  charges  that 
of  this  amount  about  half  was  used  "to 
unlawfully  and  corruptly  procure"  his 
return  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Stephenson 
won  out  by  only  three  votes,  after  three 
Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature 
had,  by  quitting  the  joint  Assembly,  made 

that  majority  possible. The  Lorimer 

battle  was  opened  in  the  chamber  on 
January  9.  Resolutions  declaring  the 
Illinois  man's  election  fraudulent  and 
void  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Beveridge 
and  by  Mr.  Owen — the  latter  being  a 
Democrat,  representing  Oklahoma.  Next 


day.  Senator  Crawford,  of  South  Da- 
kota, pledged  his  vote  against  Lorimer  in 
a  15,000  word  speech.  Members  of  the 
Senate  seem  to  realize  that  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  their  body  demand  heroic 
action.  Nevertheless,  an  active  lobby 
for  the  Illinois  man  has  been  conducted 
by  Edward  Hines,  a  Chicago  lumber- 
man, and  others.  It  has  even  been  openly 
asserted  that  Speaker  Cannon  has  en- 
tered the  controversy  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Lorimer,  as  well  as  various  former  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  Congress  from 
Illinois.  Undoubtedly  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  opposes  his  seating,  and  the  effort 
made  by  Lorimer's  friends  to  have  the 
Senate  decide  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
necessary  to  remove  him  has  apparently 
been  checked. 

The  New  Except,  possibly,  for  the 
Lorimer  case,  the  legisla- 
ip  ^-^^  elections  of  United 
States  Senators  command  at  the  moment 
our  closest  attention.  Ohio  sends  to 
Washington,  in  place  of  Dick,  Repub- 
lican, Atlee  Pomerene,  Democrat.  Many 
names  are  "mentioned"  in  connection 
with  the  Massachusetts  Senatorship,  but 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lodge's  candidacy 
to  succeed  himself  has  thus  far  failed  to 
unite.  A  Democratic  caucus  was  an- 
nounced for  last  Monday.  There  is,  in 
Rhode  Island,  a  likelihood  of  deadlock 
over  Senator  Aldrich's  successor.  The 
Republican  members  of  the  Wyoming- 
Legislature  have  chosen  Senator  Clark 
as  their  nominee,  to  succeed  himself.  The 
caucus  vote  is  equivalent  to  re-election. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Wilson-Martine  battle 
against  James  Smith,  Jr.,  continues  with- 
out new  developments  of  importance,  tho 
Mr.  Smith's  candidacy  seems  on  the 
whole  to  lose  ground.  But  the  most 
interesting  contest  is  that  waging  in  New 
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York  State.  Governor  Dix,  unlike  Dr. 
Wilson,  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  the  con- 
troversy, in  spite  of  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  him  by  press  and  politicians. 
Mayor  Gaynor,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
continued  to  throw  his  influence  toward 
Edward  M.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard 
"stands  for  everything  that  is  best  in 
politics,"  Mr.  Gaynor  writes  to  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate;  for  a  generation 
"New  York  has  been  represented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  men  who  were 
mere  lobbyists  ...  or  corruptionists." 
This  is  intended  as  a  home  thrust  at  Mr. 
Sheehan.  But  the  most  significant  event 
has  been  the  declaration  that  the  New 
York  "organization"  opposes  Mr.  Shep- 
ard. Mr.  Murphy,  the  leader  of  Tam- 
many, is  responsible  for  this  announce- 
ment, which  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  that 
Tammany  will  support  Mr.  Sheehan.  It 
is  a  question  whether  Tammany  is  much 
more  unanimous  than  the  rest  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  today,  in  and  out  of 
New  York  State.  J.  Sergeant  Cram,  Mr. 
Murphy's  lieutenant  at  "the  Hall,"  has 
flatly  declared  his  insubordination  and 
his  hostility  to  the  Sheehan  campaign, 
and  Mr.  Cram  is  not  the  only  insurgent. 
Even  Thomas  F.  Grady,  recently  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambition  to  act  as  leader 
of  the  majority  in  the  Albany  Senate,  has 
come  out  against  Mr.  Sheehan.  Still,  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  the  latter  is  the 
candidate  most  likely  to  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. The  discipline  of  Tammany  Hall 
may  be  depended  upon.  The  Democratic 
joint  caucus  was  announced  for  Tuesday 
of  this  week. 

The  agreement  which  led 
Trust  Cases  the  Government  to  prose- 
cute the  Atlantic  steamship 
companies  will  expire  in  February,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  will  not  renew  it.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  bill  has  been  favorably  con- 
sidered at  Washington  by  the  House 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  but 
it  will  not  be  reported  until  the  commit- 
tee has  ascertained  what  legislation  the 
Department  of  Justice  desires.  This  bill 
excludes  the  ships  of  the  agreeing  com- 
panies from  our  ports  by  imposing  a  fine 
of  $200  for  each  passenger,  providing  for 
the  forfeiture  of  all  merchandise  carried, 
and  canceling  mail  contracts  to  which  the 

companies  are  parties. Testimony  in 

the  Government's  suit  against  the  Great 


Lakes  Towing  Company  was  taken  last 

week  at  Duluth. The  Government  has 

accepted  from  the  Sugar  Trust  $700,000 
in  settlement  of  claims  on  account  of 
tariff  drawback  frauds.  District  Attor- 
ney Wise  says  that  the  evidence  obtained 
did    not    warrant    criminal    prosecution. 

At  Buffalo,  last  week,  the  Standard 

Oil  Company  paid  $23,766  in  fines  which 
were  imposed  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
found  guilty  of  accepting  rebates  from 
two  or  three  railroad  companies.  Pay- 
ment had  been  delayed  by  appeals. 

Arguments  were  made  last  week  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Tobacco  Trust  cases  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  and  others  for  the 
Government,  and  several  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  country  for  the  defend- 
ants.  It  is  asserted  that  agreements 

like  the  one  on  account  of  which  the 
Government  is  prosecuting  the  Atlantic 
steamship  companies,  but  relating  to 
freight,  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
panies in  the  South  American,  Australian 
and  South  African  trade.  Independent 
refiners  of  oil  complain  that  these  com- 
panies discriminate  against  them  by  giv- 
ing preferential  rates  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

j« 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  before 
The  Railways      the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  stating  that 

the   railways   have   proved   their   genius 

for    co-operation   in   their   combinations 

against  shippers,  asks : 

"Why  should  they  not  combine  against  the 
combination  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  the  other  companies  which  keep 
at  such  high  figures  the  price  of  rails  and  oth- 
er steel  products?" 

Only  because  "Mr.  Morgan  and  the  other 
men  who  control  the  steel  company  exer- 
cise a  similar  control  over  the  railroad 
world." 

"Four  steel  companies  have,  all  together,  65 
directors.  Forty  of  these  65  are  directors,  in 
the  aggregate,  in  52  railroads :  some  of  them 
in  ten  or  more  different  railroads.  The  52 
railroads  operate  about  140.000  miles  of  line 
out  of  236,378  miles  in  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
trackage." 

Therefore  it  amused  Mr.  Brandeis  to 
hear  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road speak  of  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
increased  cost  of  steel  rails, 

"When  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading 
own  most  of  the  stock  of  the  Cambria  and  the 
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i'ennsylvania  Steel  Companies — which,  in  eight 
years,  have  earned  in  profits  $38,000,000." 

Coal,  like  steel  products,  is  controlled  by 
the  railways.  The  remedy  advocated  by 
Mr.  Brandeis,  as  a  substitute  for  the  in- 
crease of  freight  rates,  is  a  saving  of 
$75,000  daily  in  operating  expenses, 
which  now  approach  $2,500,000.  Wit- 
nesses have  told  of  savings  in  labor  cost 
in  other  industries  amounting  to  32  and 
even  50  per  cent.  *Ts  there,"  asks  coun- 
sel for  the  Seaboard  Shippers,  "any 
reason  why  scientific  management  should 
not  yield  like  fruit,  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance and  equipment  of  railways?" 
For  railways  in  officially  classified  terri- 
tory fuel  costs  about  one  hundred  mil- 
lions annually.  In  regard  to  ec6nomies 
here,  we  have,  says  Mr.  Brandeis,  the 
evidence  of  the  superintendent  of  loco- 
motive operation  on  the  Erie  Railroad, 
offered  in  a  paper  read  last  May  before 
the  American  Railway  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation : 

"He  has  shown  that  the  same  engine,  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  fireman  and  engineer,  on  the 
same  day,  presented  the  following  difference  in 
fuel  consumption  :  In  the  first  hour,  with  ignor- 
ant and  careless  firing,  it  used  2,088  pounds ; 
in  the  second  hour,  with  intelligent  firing  and 
care,  it  used  720  pounds,  although  the  work  in 
the  second  hour  was  severer  than  in  the  first. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Brandeis  ad- 
dressed the  Commission,  Clyde  Brown, 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
announced  that  the  Central  has  plans 
calling  for  improvements  costing  $42,- 
000,000,  and  consisting  principally  of 
freight  terminals  on  the  West  Side  of 
New  York  City.  He  stated  that  the 
operations  of  the  lines  he  represented 
showed  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000  in  1910, 
as  against  a  surplus  in  1909  of  $4,700,- 

000. Judge   Holland,   in    the   United 

States  District  Court,  sitting  at  Phila- 
delphia, has  inflicted  fines  of  $40,000 
each  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way, the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  interstate  commerce  laws. 
The  defendants  will  appeal. The  di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  present  to  the  stockholders, 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  March,  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  an  increase  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  the  capital  stock.  The  present 
authorized  capital  stock  is  $500,000,000. 
of  which  v$4T 2.610,000  has  been   issued. 


The  Crumpacker  l)ill. 
Various  Items  providing  for  a  reap- 
portionment of  the  mem- 
))ership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
noticed  editorially  January  5,  was  on 
January  13  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Census.     The  report 

was    unanimous. An    agreement    has 

been  reached  by  which  Canada  and  New- 
foundland wall  voluntarily  make  such 
changes  in  the  existing  regulations  of 
Newfoundland  fisheries  as  are  necessary 
to  remove  the  objections  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  decision  was  handed 
down  last  summer  by  the  Hague  Court 
it  was  provided  that  the  reasonableness 
of  the  existing  regulations  of  the  fish- 
eries should  be  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
commission.  To  expedite  the  settlement 
the  Newfoundland  Government  sug- 
gested that  the  questions  at  issue  be  set- 
tled by  direct  negotiations  instead  of  by 
the  commission  of  experts. A  state- 
ment by  counsel  for  Mrs.  Eddy's  heirs 
that  her  bequest  of  $2,000,000  to  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of 
Boston,  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  is 
published,  and  a  petition  in  equity  setting 
forth  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  will  was  illegal, 
praying  for  a  construction  thereof,  and 
asking  that  an  injunction  be  granted 
against  the  paying  out  of  moneys  on  ac- 
count of  the  estate  until  legal  questions 
are  settled,  is  filed  with  the  court. 

^.  _.,.,.  .  Elaborate  preparations 
The  Philippine      1  1  j     r       4-1 

, -^  have  been  made  for  the 

annual  carnival  at  Ma- 
nila, which  will  begin  on  February  21, 
and  continue  for  one  week.  With  the 
festival  there  will  be  an  industrial  expo- 
sition. Expecting  a  considerable  number 
of  visitors  from  China  and  Japan,  the 
managers  of  the  carnival  have  induced 
the  steamship  companies  to  make  special 
round  trip  rates  from  Yokohama,  Kobe 

and  other  points. The  Sultan  of  Sulu. 

who  recently  visited  this  country,  has 
sent  to  President  Taft  a  letter,  dated 
December  5,  in  which  he  says : 

"I  arrived  in  Jolo  on  the  9th  ult.  safe  and  in 
the  best  of  health,  and  myself  and  party  feel 
like  new-born  men.  .  The  19th  of  last  month 
I  invited  the  chiefs,  headmen  and  business 
men  of  the  district  to  a  banquet  and  there 
made  a  speech  in  which  I  ordered  the  chiefs 
and  headmen  of  the  district  to  be  loyal  to  the 
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Govcrnniciil  and  above  all  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  for  which  I  set  an  example  by 
iending  my  brother's  children." 

lie  expects,  if  he  lives,  lie  adds,  [o  visit 

the  States  again,  "bringing  other  chiefs 

along  to  open  their   eyes   as   onrs   were 

opened." The  Society  of  the  Carabao 

is  an  order  composed  of  officers  of  the 

army  or  navy   who  have  served   in   the 

i'hilippines.     From  a  published  report  of 

a  speech  made  at  its  recent  annual  dinner 

by  President  Taft  we  take  the  following : 

"If  we  desert  the  Philippines,  now  they  are 
our  wards,  and  run  away  from  the  trust  given 
us  by  fate,  we  shall  be  cowards.  I  am  willing 
to  part  with  the  islands  when  we  can  do  so 
honorably.  But  we  cannot  do  so  until  they 
have  a  government,  with  a  full  idea  of  the 
responsibilities  attending  such  government.  I 
hope  that  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be 
ready  to  let  them  go,  but  when  they  will  be 
unwilling  to  separate  themselves  entirely  from 
us.  I  think  in  such  a  separation  there  may 
be  danger  to  them  and  to  all  concerned.  1 
hope  for  the  continuance  of  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  this  country  ana  the  islands. 
We  have  been  in  the  Philippines  only  twelve 
years.  For  this  time  only  we  have  had  ex- 
perience in  governing  a  dependency.  I  think 
what  has  been  done  justifies  the  claim  that  the 
American  people,  especially  the  American 
army  and  navy  officers,  are  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  all  conditions  and  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. I  think  our  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  the  most  altruistic  ever  prac- 
tised by  a  nation  with  a  dependency." 

Discussion  in  the  islands  as  to  immediate 
independence  was  made,  he  thought,  for 
political  purposes,  and  did  not  represent 
the  real  desir*  of  the  people. 


Mexico  and 
Central  America 


The  revolutionists  in 
Northern  Mexico  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  a 
kind  of  guerilla  warfare.  Their  power 
has  been  broken,  but  they  make  raids 
upon  ranches  and  unprotected  small 
towns  in  Chihuahua,  quickly  returning 
to  the  mountains.  The  Government 
needs  cavalry.  It  is  said  that  Madero's 
funds  are  nearly  exhausted.  He  sold  his 
property  about  a  year  ago  for  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Hei-nan- 
dez,  a  prominent  physician  and  alienist 
of  Mexico  City,  says  that  Madero  is  in- 
sane by  inheritance,  and  would  be  placed 
in  an  asylum  if  the  Government  should 
capture  him.  He  asserts  that  Madero 
some  time  ago  declared  that  he  was  a 
reincarnation  of  Hidalgo,  and  that  later 
he   assured   his   followers    that   his   soul 


•was  that  of  Juarez. Bonilla  and  his 

revolutionists  have  been  gaining  ground 
in  Honduras.  Last  week  they  captured 
Truxillo  and  several  other  towns  on  the 
north  coast.  The  gunboat  "Hornet" 
moved  along  abreast  of  the  land  forces, 
convoying  several  schooners  from  which 
arms  were  delivered  to  new  recruits.  It 
is  said  that  Bonilla  has  5,000  men.  The 
north  coast  towns  surrendered  promptly. 
At  Tela,  the  garrison  of  200  soldiers 
joined  the  revolutionists.  Another  army, 
under  General  Duron,  has  taken  the  en- 
tire province  of  Choluteca,  lying  between 
the  capital  and  the  south  coast.  With 
Duron  is  Paul  Mason,  an  American  and 
an  expert  manipulator  of  machine  guns, 
who  fought  with  Estrada  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  reported  that  President  Davila  has 
offered  to  retire  and  to  give  Bonilla  half 
the  offices,  if  he  will  accept  Antonio 
Rosales   as   President,   and  that   Bonilla 

has     declined     the     proposition. At 

Washington,  on  the  loth.  Secretary 
Knox  and  Sefior  Paredes  (Davila's 
agent)  signed  a  treaty  which  guarantees 
the  loan  of  $10,000,000,  negotiated  by 
Honduras  with  a  syndicate  headed  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Altho  the  treaty 
has  not  been  published,  it  is  understood 
that  it  provides  for  recognition  by  both 
countries  of  a  supervising  agent  of  the 
bankers,  who  will  see  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  customs  revenue  is  set  apart  for 
the  debt.  It  is  reported  that  the  Secre- 
tary preferred  the  Santo  Domingo  plan, 
but  was  convinced  that  the  Senate  would 
not  accept  it.  The  plan  which  was  chosen 
binds  Honduras,  protects  the  bankers, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  connects  the 
United  States  with  the  finances  of  Hon- 
duras. The  foreign  debt  is  about  $112,- 
000,000,  with  $85,000,000  of  unpaid  in-< 
terest  included.  It  is  said  that  the  bond- 
holders will  accept  $4,000,000,  and  that 
$6,000,000  will  be  used  in  building  an 
interoceanic  railway. Our  Govern- 
ment has  consented  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  French  bank  which  is  to  re- 
fund Hayti's  foreign  debt,  but  one-half 
of  the  capital  must  be  supplied  and 
owmed  by  Americans. President  Es- 
trada, of  Nicaragua,  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation restoring  complete  religious  lib- 
erty and  reopening  the  Protestant 
schools  (most  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
Moravian     missionaries)     which    Zelaya 
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closed  eight  years  ago.  Congress 
has  decided  that  it  has  no  power  to 
prosecute  Zelaya.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  have  been 
resumed.  Nicaragua's  Minister,  Sefior 
Castrillo,  has  been  received  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Elliott  Northcott,  recently 
United  States  Minister  to  Colombia,  has 
been  transferred  to  Nicaragua.  Our 
Government  has  asked  for  a  report  as  to 
steps  taken,  if  any,  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  responsible  (under  Zelaya)  for 
the  execution  of  Groce  and  Cannon,  the 
two  Americans  who  fought  with  the 
revolutionists. 


It  is  now  admitted  that 
South  America     the  mission  of  Panama's 

representative,  Dr.  Men- 
doza,  to  Colombia,  was  a  failure.  He 
was  cordially  received  by  Colombia's 
President,  but  popular  feeling  against 
him  was  very  bitter.  A  prominent  Sen- 
ator demanded  that  he  be  sent  to  prison 
as  a  traitor,  because  of  his  relation  to  the 
secession  of  Panama.  Many  in  Colombia 
expect,  it  is  said,  that  Panama  will  be 
restored  to  Colombia  if  the  Democratic 
party  gains  control  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Mendoza  was 
sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and 

reconciliation. Diplomatic    relations 

between  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  inter- 
rupted by  a  quarrel  about  the  Argentine 
President's  decision  (as  arbitrator)  in 
Bolivia's  boundary  dispute  with  Peru, 
were  resumed  last  week.  This  was  due 
to  the  influence  and  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  Government  has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  two  republics. 

Emilio    Estrada    has    been    elected 

President  of  Ecuador,  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Alfaro,  who  was  prevented  by  the 
Constitution  from  being  a  candidate. 
Estrada's  candidacy  was  supported  by 
the  Alfaro  government,  altho  Estrada's 
leading  opponent,  favored  by  the  army, 
was  President  Al faro's  nephew. 

.it 

Persia  is  now  the 
German  Diplomacy     center    about    which 

European  diplomacy 
revolves,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  week's  dispatches. 


(iermany  has  turned  the  tables  on  Eng- 
land by  outbidding  her  for  the  favor  of 
Russia.      The  process  of  isolating  Ger- 
many has  not  proceeded  smoothly.  When 
hVance   and   Great   Britain   a   few   years 
ai^o  tried  to  settle  their  African  interests 
by  private  agreement,  rVance  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  Morocco  and  (ireat  Britain 
in  Egypt,  Germany  objected  and  forced 
a  conference  of  the  Powers  at  Algeciras. 
In  1907,  when  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
came  to  an  agreement  as  to  their  inter- 
ests  in   Central   Asia,   Russia  to  have  a 
free  hand   in   the   north    of    Persia   and 
Great    Britain    in    the    South,  (jermany 
was  again  ignored.     The  latest  blow  to 
German  interests  was  the  announcement 
a   few  months  ago   that  the   railroad  to 
India  would  be  built  thru  central  Persia, 
from   the    Russian    Caucasus    to    British 
Baluchistan.       But    Germany    had    long 
been  ambitious  to  construct  this  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain,  connecting  Europe 
with  India,  and  the  road  which  has  been 
slowly  making  its  way  thru  Asiatic  Tur- 
key in  the  direction  of  Bagdad  is  a  Ger- 
man   enterprise,   designed   for   this   pur- 
pose.    The  Bagdad-Constantinople  trade 
would  not  begin  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mountain  railroad  like  this,  but 
a     Russo-Anglican     Persia,     stretching 
from    the    Caspian    Sea   to    the    Persian 
Gulf,  blocked  the  way  to  India.     It  was 
doubtful   if  the  German  road   would  be 
allowed  to  reach  the  Persian  Gulf.    The 
English  papers  asserted  that  British  in- 
terests would  riot  permit  a  terminus  on 
the   Gulf   unless  under    British   control. 
The    German    papers    asserted    that    the 
road   would   be  built  without  regard  to 
British  interests  and  opposition.     At  any 
rate,  Germany  was  not  checkmated.    The 
Kaiser   had  power  enough  to   force  the 
retirement  of  Iswolsky,  the  anti-Teutonic 
Foreign    Minister  of  Russia,   as   he   did 
formerly     Delcasse,     the     anti-Teutonic 
Foreign  Minister  of  France.     An  agree- 
ment  has   been   brought   about   between 
Germany  and  Russia,  according  to  which 
the  German  road  to  Bagdad  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  connect  with  the  Russian  end 
of  the  Trans-Persian  road.     What  other 
and   perhaps  more  important   provisions 
the  agreement  may  include  is  a  question 
that  is  open  to  speculation.      According 
to  the  German  press  it  means  the  virtual 
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abolition  of  the  triple  entente  of  Russia, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  a  portion 
of  the  English  press  regards  it  in  the 
same  light.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Pichon,  the  ]^>ench  Foreign  Minister, 
assured  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
the  agreement  was  another  guarantee  of 
peace  and  was  in  no  wise  antagonistic  or 
detrimental  to  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance. The  agreement  is  assumed  to 
have  been  outlined  at  Potsdam  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Czar's  visit  to  the  Kaiser 
nine  weeks  ago.  What  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  Persian  situation  remains 
to  be  seen.  Events  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  partition  of  Persia.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  are  stationed  in  the  northern 
part  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Eng- 
lish are  preparing  to  undertake  the  po- 
licing of  the  southern  part  about  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  recent  agitation  in  the 
English  newspapers  over  gun-running 
on  the  Gulf  and  the  disorder  of  the 
southern  provinces,  both  evils  of  long 
standing,  may  be  interpreted  as  forebod- 
ing active  British  participation  in  Per- 
sian affairs.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  did 
not  give  Great  Britain  complete  control 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  British  sphere  of  influence 
and  the  neutral  strip  touches  the  head  of 
the  Gulf.  This  point  was  sharply  criti- 
cised in  England  at  the  time  when  the 
agreement  was  made  public,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment stated  that  the  British  claims  to 
special  interests  in  the  Gulf  had  been 
conveyed  to  Russia  in  a  subsequent  note 
and  had  been  received  without  protest. 
If  this  is  all  the  assurance  that  Russia 
has  given  to  England  in  this  matter,  it 
would  not  be  a  very  safe  reliance  in  case 
Russia  and  Germany  should  work  in 
harmony.  Turkey  has  apparently  as 
much  to  apprehend  from  this  new  Russo- 
German  agreement  as  England.  Of  late 
the  Turkish  Governm.ent  has  been  com- 
ing more  and  more  under  German  influ- 
ences. Its  loans  have  come  from  Ger- 
many ;  German  officers  are  training  its 
army,  and  the  German  language  is  to  be 
taueht  in  its  schools.  But  this  confidence 
is  likely  to  be  lost  if  Germany  should 
seem  to  favor  Russia's  designs  on  Turk- 
ish territory. 


Ever  since  the  estab- 
Strikes  in  Portugal  lishment  of  the  re- 
public, Portugal  has 
been  disturbed  by  strikes.  JMnployees  in 
all  sorts  of  industries  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  new  privilege  in  order  to 
raise  their  wages,  which  have  been  ab- 
surdly low.  The  strikes  have  been  re- 
markably free  from  violence,  and  they 
appear  to  be  due  to  purely  industrial 
causes,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
strikes  induced  in  France  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  have  a  polit- 
ical purpose  and  are  avowedly  revolu- 
tionary. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
intention  to  attack  or  even  embarrass  the 
Government,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  for  the 
working  classes  and  sympathizes  with 
their  efforts  to  better  their  condition. 
Senhor  Machado,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  publicly  declared  his  gratifi- 
cation that  many  thousands  of  workmen 
were  receiving  increased  wages  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  series  of  strikes.  The  double 
strike  of  last  week,  involving  all  the  rail- 
road men  of  the  country  and  the  clerks 
in  city  stores,  was  handled  diplomatically 
by  the  Government  and  brought  to  a 
speedy  close.  All  troops  were  kept  under 
orders  in  their  barracks,  but  were  rarely 
called  upon  for  patrol  service  because  of 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  strikers. 
Leaders  of  the  railroad  men  telegraphed 
orders  to  the  locals  forbidding  the  de- 
struction of  property,  and  care  was  taken 
that  the  railroad  trains  should  not  be 
stalled  between  stations.  Cars  loaded 
with  perishable  goods  were  run  thru  to 
their  destinations,  and  no  interference 
was  attempted  with  the  carrying  of  mails 
by  automobiles  and  boats.  Provision 
trains  were  allowed  to  enter  Lisbon.  The 
manifesto  issued  by  the  railroad  strikers 
requested  other  unions  not  to  strike  in 
sympathy  unless  they  were  asked  to. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Almeida  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike,  but  for  three  days  his 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  chiefly  because 
the  Portuguese  railroads  are  largely  con- 
trolled by  foreign  capitalists.  Finally, 
however,  a  compromise  was  effected  by 
which  the  men  gained  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  their  wages,  altho  not  all  they 
asked   for.     The  Northern  and  Eastern 
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railroad  companies  consented  to  an  in- 
crease of  their  expenditures  for  wages 
of  $200,000.  The  strike  of  the  employ- 
ees of  business  houses  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
and  a  reduction  of  the  working  day  to 
twelve  hours.  The  Government  issued  a 
decree  for  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  but  the 
latter  request  seemed  to  be  impracticable. 
Senhor  Almeida,  on  account  of  his  fail- 
ure to  settle  this  strike,  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  President  Braga,  but  it 
was  not  accepted.  The.  strikers  also  had 
confidence  that  he  was  doing  his  best, 
and  when  he  presented  himself  at  their 
meeting  they  cheered  him  and  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  him  to  withdraw 
his  resignation ;  they  then  returned  to 
work.  Following  these,  the  employees 
in  the  gas  and  electric  light  plants  w^ent 
out  on  strike,  and  the  city  was  only  feebly 
illuminated  by  the  aid  of  the  naval  elec- 
tricians and  stokers.  Some  of  the  gas 
mains  were  broken  by  the  strikers.  A 
strike  or  mutiny  of  the  garrison  at  Elvas 
occurred  on  January  13,  and  it  is  report- 
ed that  the  Government  has  acceded  to 
the  demand  of  the  soldiers  and  granted 
increased  pay. 

„,  ,  ^     .         The  plasfue  at  Har- 

Plague  and  Famine      ,  .        •       T\/r       1 

.     ^,  .  bm,    m    Manchuria, 

in  China  '  . 

contmues       to      m- 

crease  in  virulence  and  there  is  great 
danger  that  other  parts  of  China  will 
become  infected.  The  Russian  authori- 
ties in  Harbin  have  succeeded  very  well 
in  protecting  their  portion  of  the  city 
from  the  disease.  There  have  been  only 
seven  deaths  in  the  Russian  quarter 
while  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Harbin 
1,300  have  perished.  New  cases  occur 
every  day  at  the  rate  of  100  or  more  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  fatal,  usually  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  On  account  of  the 
ignorynce  and  superstition  of  the  natives 
very  little  can  be  done  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  Chinese  will 
not  permit  the  cremation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  of  the  plague  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  their  burial.  In  some 
cases  the  bodies  of  whole  families  re- 
main in  the  houses  where  they  died. 
Burials  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in 
trenches  outside  the  city ;  nevertheless 
many    corpses    have    been    left    in    the 


streets  to  be  eaten  by  dogs  or  thrown  into 
the  river,  thus  spreading  the  infection. 
Many  missionary  doctors  have  vohm- 
teered  for  service  in  Manchuria,  altho  it 
is  as  dangerous  as  going  into  battle.  A 
hVench  physician.  Dr.  G.  E.  Mesny, 
while  attending  the  sick  at  Harbin, 
caught  the  plague  and  at  once  isolated 
himself  in  his  room.  After  writing  fare- 
well letters  and  his  will  he  died  there 
alone.  The  Chinese  Government  has  ap- 
l)ealed  for  aid  and  will  insure  the  lives 
of  foreign  physicians  at  $20,000  each. 
At  a  conference  of  the  foreign  physicians 
in  Pekin,  it  was  decided  that  in  order 
to  protect  the  ca]Mtal  from  invasion  a 
quarantine  must  be  established  along  the 
Great  \\'all.  Only  first  class  passengers 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  from  Manchuria. 

In  the  province  of  An-Huy  frightful 

famine  conditions  are  reported  to  exist. 


^ 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
Foreign  Notes     who     was      severely 

blamed  by  the  Opposi- 
tion press  for  calling  on  the  military  to 
aid  the  police  in  the  siege  of  the  two  Lon- 
don anarchists,  has  published  a  letter  in 
which  he  denies  having  issued  any  such 
orders.  He  says  that  the  only  part  he 
took  was  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
police  in  keeping  the  firemen  from  ap- 
proaching the  burning  building  while  the 

firing    was    going   on.-^ The    Liberian 

Minister  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
France  providing  for  the  delimitation  of 
the  disputed  boundary  line  by  a  mixt 
commission.  This  opens  the  way  for  the 
securing  of  the  loan  necessary  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Liberian  financial 
system.  It  was  originally  proposed  that 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  should  como 
exclusively  from  America,  but  later  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German  financiers  were 

permitted    to    participate. The    new^ 

electoral  reform  bill  prepared  by  the  Ital- 
ian Government  extends  the  franchise  to 
all  men  over  twenty  who  can  read  and 
write.  Voting  is  made  compulsory.  A 
fine  of  $5  is  imposed  for  the  first  omis- 
sion to  vote  and  $10  for  the  second. 
This  will  bring  into  the  electorate  the 
Catholics  who  have  hitherto  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  part  in  politics. 


International   Baseball 

BY  J.  J.   PEGUES 

I'J'lic  aullior  uf  this  .'iccoiiiU  of  baseball  j;anus  tliat  were  international  as  well  as  intcr- 
colieKiate  was  captain  of  the  University  of  Chicago  baseball  team  that  recently  visited  Japan 
ind   the   Far   East.      Our   readers   uill    remcinber  the     entertaining    account     of    "Wisconsin     vs. 

Japan  in   l?aseball,"  by   1).  .1.    Managan,  one   of  the  Wisconsin  jdayers,  ijublished  in  our  issue  oi 
neeembcr    30,    igog.— Knir.  u.  | 

TRAT  the  great  American  game  of  gained  the  universal  popularity  in  the  isl- 

bascball  lias  secured  a  wonderful  ands  that  it  has  at  home ;  and  yet  when- 

hold  on  tlie  people  of  Japan  was  ever   the   game   is   played    huge   crowds 

clearly   shown   during  the     recent    visit  turn  out  to  see  it,  and  with  almost  every 

])aid  by  the  University  of  Chicago  ball  l^oy  playing  it   is  only  a  question   of  a 

nine   to   the   Orient   for   the   purpose  of  few  more  years  until  almost  every  one 

playing    an    international    intercollegiate  in  Japan  is  vitally  interested.  One  rather 

series  of  games  with  Waseda  and  Keio,  imusual    and   perhaps    favorable    feature 

the   two    leading   universities    of   Japan,  of   baseball   as   played    in    Japan    is   the 

The  visit  was  the  result  of  a  two  years  absence    of    any    professional    influence, 

standing"   invitation   on   the   part   of   the  The  Japanese   seem  to   believe  in   sport 

Waseda  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  to  for  sport's  sake  alone,  and  prefer  to  sup- 

the    University    of    Chicago    to    send    a  port     contests     by     contribution     rather 

baseball  team  over  for  the  purpose  not  than   by  paid   admission   to  the   field  of 

only  of  testing  the  skill  of  the   college  play. 

players  of  the  two  lands,  but  of  secur-  To  return  to  the  trip  itself.     It  was  in 

ing,   at  the  same  time,   a   better   under-  June    of    1910,    that    the    University    of 

standing  and  to  promote  a  greater  feel-  Chicago    Faculty    decided    to    allow    its 

ing  of  friendship  between  the  two  conn-  baseball  team  to  invade  Japan.     During 

tries  in  bringing  the  university  students  the    summer    months   it   is    too   hot    for 

of   both    nations    into    intimate    contact,  foreigners  to  play  ball  in  Japan,  and  it 

To    further    these    aims    the    governing  was   necessary,   therefore,   that  the   trip 

body  of  the  University  of  Chicago  not  be  made  in  the  fall.    The  division  of  the 

only   decided   to   send   a    team    to    the  college  year  at  Chicago  into  four  quar- 

Orient,  but  in  return  invited  the  Waseda  ters  made   it  possible   for  the  members 

nine  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  country  in  the  of  the  team  to  attend   summer   school, 

spring  of  191 1.    This  invitation  was  ac-  leave  on  September  first,  and  return  the 

cepted.  1st    of    January,    without    losing     any 

Before    telling    anything    of    the    trip  school  w^ork.     All  members  of  the  ball 

made  by  the  Chicago  team  it  will  per-  team  of  1910  were  eligible  to  take  the 

haps  be  well  briefly  to  outline  the  base-  trip,  but  two  men,  Kassulker  and  Saner, 

ball  situation  in  Japan.     The  game  was  gave  up  the  pleasure  because  they  felt 

introduced  there  some  twenty  odd  years  they  were  needed  on  the  football  squad, 

ago,  but  never  gained  much  hold  until  Two    university    teams,    Washington 

about    eight    years    ago,    when    it    was  and     Wisconsin,     had     already     visited 

taken  up  in  the  leading  universities  as  a  Japan,  and  both  had  found  the  Japanese 

result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fred  Merri-  more   than   a   match    for   them    after   a 

field  and  Mr.  Alfred  Place,  two  old  Uni-  summer  without  team  practice.    Knowing 

versity  of  Chicago  ball  players  engaged  this,  we  determined  to  go  prepared  to 

in  educational  work  in  Japan.     Almost  play  our  best  game.     With  this  end  in 

immediately  the  game  sprang  into  wide-  view  we  spent  the  summer  playing  prac- 

spread    popular    favor.      Not    only    the  tice  games  with  strong  semi-professional 

leading      universities,      but      also      the  teams  in  Chicago.     As  a  result,  we  were 

lower  schools  began  to  organize  teams  really  in  better  shape  for  a  hard  series 

and  since  then  the  game  has  become  as  in     the     fall    than    during    the    regular 

popular  among  the  youths  of  Japan  as  it  spring    college    season.      The    teams    of 

is  in  the  United  States.     It  has  hardly  Waseda  and  Keio  also  spent  the  summer 
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munihs  in  practice;  so  that  all  three 
teams  were  in  the  pink  of  condition.  A 
i^rcrit  (leal  oi  interest  had  been  manifest- 
ed in  the  Lhiited  States  regarding  the 
lorthcomin^  series,  and  in  Chicago  the 
|)apers  commented  to  a  considerable  de- 
i^rce  on  the  games  to  be.  But  the  inter- 
est at  home  was  nothing  compared 
to  that  in  Japan.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  we  were  to  take  the  trip  we 
began  to  receive  demands  for  pictures 
of  the  teams,  to  be  printed  in  the  Japa- 
nese papers.  Before  we  left  Chicago, 
Mr.  Yamasake,  the  Japanese  ConsuL 
gave  the  team  a  reception  in  order  that 
we  might  meet  the  Japanese  residing 
there,  and  later  a  number  of  them  gath- 
ered at  the  station  with  the  Chicago  stu- 
dents to  give  us  a  rousing  send-ofif  for 
our  long  journey.  When  we  reached 
Seattle  we  were  greeted  as  we  left  the 
train  by  a  queerly  accented  Chicago 
'Veil,"  delivered  by  about  200  Japanese 
who  had  gathered  to  welcome  us  there. 
Here  also  a  Japanese  team  had  been  got 
together  to  play  us  and  give  us  our 
first  insight  into  Japanese  play ;  and  af- 
ter we  had  defeated  them  they  showed 
the  true  Japanese  politeness  by  thank- 
ing us  for  having  played  them,  and  led 
us  off  in  our  ball  suits  to  a  reception 
given  in  our  honor  by  their  consul.  Such 
interest  in  the  trip  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese   even   in   America   amazed   us, 


and  when,  barely  within  wireless  radius 
some  1,200  miles  out  of  Yokohama,  we 
received  the  first  of  a  series  of  messages 
from  Japanese  papers,  universities  and 
individuals,  bidding  us  welcome  and 
asking  for  news,  our  amazement  grew 
still  greater.. 

We  landed  at  Yokohama  in  a  pour- 
ing rain,  but  in  spite  of  the  steady  down- 
pour a  large  crowd  had  gathered  to 
greet  us.  Before  we  could  leave  th. 
ship  we  were  surrounded  by  reporters 
who  stuck  like  leeches,  questioning  us  in 
broken  English.  Their  persistence  was 
really  amusing,  and  their  questions  so 
varied  and  comprehensive  as  to  cover 
our  lives  from  birth  far  into  the  future. 
It  was  somewhat  embarrassing  on  our 
part  to  be  subjected  to  a  cross-examina- 
tion, in  all  sorts  of  .English,  but  we  knew 
that  it  was  all  meant  in  the  best  spirit, 
and  was  done  only  with  a  view  of  com- 
paring Americans  and  Japanese  stu- 
dents. So  we  answered  back  as  best 
we  could.  And  everywhere  we  went  we 
were  objects  of  unending  interest  and 
courtesy.  Thruout  our  stay  we  were  con- 
sidered not  only  as  guests  of  Waseda 
University,  but  also  as  guests  of  the  Japa- 
nese nation,  and  while  objects  of  con- 
stant curiosity,  w^e  were  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  every  form  of  Japanese 
politeness.  Also  I  may  say  that  while 
the  Japanese  stared  at  us  constantly  and 
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MR.  FUKUDA. 
Keio's   catcher   in    native    dress. 

questioned  us  continually,  we  returned 
both  stares  and  questions  with  interest, 
as  they  seemed  far  stranger  to  us  than 
we  can  have  seemed  to  them.  They  see 
many  foreigners  while  we  had  never  be- 
fore seen  Japanese  under  anything  like 
natural  conditions.  When  we  were 
hauled  thru  the  streets  of  Yokohama  in 
"rickshaws,"  on  our  way  to  the  train  for 
Tokio,  we  insisted  on  leaving  the  tops 
of  our  man-drawn  carriages  down  in 
spite  of  the  steady  rain ;  so  that  we 
might  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
strange  sights  which  surrounded  us. 
Most  novel  to  our  eyes  were  the  people 
themselves,  stalking  thru  the  mud  of  the 
narrow  sidewalkless  streets  on  stilt-like 
wooden  clogs,  and  protecting  their  flap- 
ping skirts  and  kimonos  from  the  rain 
with  oil-paper  umbrellas.  Odd  sights 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
only  thru  stern  necessity  that  we  fore- 
went   sightseeing   during   our    first    few 


days  in  Tokio,  and  devoted  our  time  to 
practising  for  the  games  now  close  at 
hand. 

Hundreds  of  Japanese  turned  out  lu 
watch  us  practise  and  to  compare  us 
with  their  champions.  So  great  was  the 
interest  manifested  'that  we  were  re- 
quested to  practise  in  secret  as  far  as 
possible,  and  without  previous  announce- 
ment, as  it  was  feared  the  students 
would  desert  their  class-room  work  to 
watch  us  in  action.  Only  a  ''world's 
series"  could  excite  such  interest  at 
home,  and  we  looked  forward  with 
much  curiosity  to  the  first  game.  We 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  crowd  would 
greet  us  when  we  really  crossed  bats 
with  them  in  a  game.  We  had  been 
told  at  heme  that  immense  crowds 
would  turn  out,  but  that  unlike  an 
American  crowd  they  would  sit  like 
stone  images  thruout  the  contest,  watch- 
ing the  game  without  a  sound  or  the 
slightest  show  of  enthusiasm.  We  were 
soon  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  When 
we  drove  up  to  the  field  for  the  first 
game  we  found  it  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  fences  were  draped  with 
red  and  white  bunting  and  the  entrance 
festooned  with  American  and  Japanese 
flags.  Practically  all  of  the  spectators 
had  entered  the  field  when  we  arrived, 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  game  was 
to  commence,  and  as  we  passed  in  we 
were  greeted  with  a  great  outburst  of 
handclapping.  Everyone  rose  to  salute 
us  and  then  settled  down  once  more 
and  waited  for  the  game  to  start.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  which  we  saw.  Their 
grandstands  were  merely  high  earth  em- 
bankments where  the  bare  legged  ki- 
mono clad  crowd  squatted  on  their  heels. 
Not  a  Japanese  woman  was  in  sight,  and 
during  the  entire  series  only  a  few  came 
out  to  see  a  game,  as  it  is  still  consid- 
ered hardly  proper  for  them  to  do  so. 

When  the  time  for  the  game  to  com- 
mence arrived  the  captain  of  the  Wa- 
seda  team  insisted  on  our  taking  the 
choice  of  innings,  a  privilege  always  as- 
sumed by  the  home  team  in  America. 
The  first  man  up  for  Waseda  drove  a 
clean  hit  to  the  outfield,  and  to  our 
amazement,  as  we  had  expected  absolute 
quiet,  the  whole  crowd  rose  as  one  man 
and  yelled  till  they  were  hoarse.  From 
tlien  on  the  crowd  behaved  exactly  as  a 
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crowd  at  home  would,  yelling  and  cheer- 
ing continuously.  The  students  also 
had  an  organized  rooting  section,  led  by 
cheer  leaders.  Once  the  noise  com- 
menced we  felt  natural.  The  odd  sur- 
roundings faded  out  of  our  minds,  anc' 
we  were  playing  baseball,  not  3ome 
queer  Japanese  game. 

That  first  game  ended  9  to  2  in  our 
favor.  This,  I  think,  was  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  to  the  Japanese  as  they  had 
confidently  expected  to  beat  us.  Our 
next  game  was  with  Keio,  on  whom  the 
Japanese  now  pinned  their  hopes,  but  in 
vain,  as  w^e  downed  them  3  to  2  in  a 
hard-fought  contest.  Even  then  they 
expected  to  take  the  series  from  us,  and 
they  fought  like  demons  for  every  game, 
never  giving  up  till  the  last  man  was 
out.  Two  of  the  subsequent  games  took 
ten  innings  to  decide,  but  we  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  entire  series,  taking 
the  seven  games  played  in  Tokio  and  the 
three  played  later  in  Osaka. 

The  games,  while  exceedingly  hard 
fought,  were  characterized  by  friendli- 
ness between  the  players,  by  clean  play, 
and  by  ready  acceptance  of  the  umpire's 
decisions  on  both  sides.  Only  once  did 
we  question  a  decision  and  that  was  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  by  both  parties. 
As  a  result  of  accepting  decisions  with- 
out dispute  we  were  highly  praised  by 
the  Japanese  papers,  and  applauded  by 
the  spectators.  But  really  we  deserved 
little  praise,  as  the  umpiring,  which  was 
done  by  ex-members  of  the  teams  we 
played,  was  excellent,  and  absolutely  im- 
partial thruout.  The  spectators  were 
also  remarkably  impartial.  Of  course 
they  wanted  very  much  to  see  their  own 
teams  w^in,  but  they  always  applauded 
good  plays  on  our  part.  The  gentleman- 
ly conduct  and  true  sportsmanship  of 
the  spectators,  and  of  the  players,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  us.  After  every 
game  they  lined  up  along  the  streets 
leading  from  the  field  to  cheer  us  as 
we  drove  away,  and  the  banzais  (Japa- 
nese hurrahs)  were  just  as  hearty  after 
the  seventh  and  last  game  in  Tokio  as 
they  were  after  our  first  victory. 

Before  passing  on  it  is  perhaps  well 
to  compare  the  Japanese  and  American 
college  teams.  I  think  that  the  larger 
and  better  college  teams  at  home,  taken 
all  in  all,  are  perhaps  slightly  superior 


to  the  best  Japanese  team  which  we  en- 
c(juntered.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
we  wore  fortunate  to  capture  ten  straight 
games  as  we  did,  for  we  arc  not  really 
that  much  superior  to  them.  To  be  sure 
the  Japanese  are  somewhat  handicapped 
in  stature.  But  as  in  everything  that 
they  undertake,  they  have  made  a  study 
of  the  game  and  have  developed  the  fea- 
tures to  which  they  are  best  suited.  They 
cannot  bat  with  the  force  that  Americans 
do,  and  we  were  able  to  play  our  out- 
field in  close  and  cut  ofif  many  drives 
that  at  home  would  go  as  hits.  They 
stand  up  to  the  plate  well,  are  good 
waiters  and  excellent  hunters.  Their 
throwing  is  weaker  than  one  encounters 
among  good  teams  at  home.  We  were 
able  to  score  several  times  from  third 
on  a  rather  short  fly  to  the  outfield,  on 
which  we  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
run  against  an  American  outfielder.  Nor 
was  the  pitching  particularly  speedy. 
The   Japanese   have   attempted   to  over- 
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come  this  by  pitching  many  more  curved 
balls  than  an  American  would,  and  it 
was  rarely  that  they  would  risk  a 
straight  ball  against  us.  Their  work  in 
the  field  was  brilliant  rather  than  steady. 
They  made  a  number  of  sensational 
plays,  but  at  the  same  time  they  missed 
some  easy  chances.  In  base  running  they 
are  somewhat  handicapped  and  some- 
what favored  by  their  size.  They  are  not 
as  fast  runners  as  Americans,  but  are 
good  in  sliding  into  a  base,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  tag  because  smaller.  They 
know  all  the  tricks  of  the  game  and  use 
them  continually,  so  that  we  had  con- 
stantly to  be  on  the  lookout.  But,  as  I 
have  already  said,  they  are  not  the  equal 
of  a  good  American  college  team.  The 
records  show  that  we  outplayed  them  in 
every  department  of  the  game.  Our 
fielding  average  was  slightly  better 
than  theirs  and  our  batting  and  base  run- 
ning was  markedly  better  in  every  game, 
both  at  Tokio  and  later  at  Osaka. 

Our  trip  to  Osaka,  where  we  played 
only  three  games,  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  very  wide  interest  that  was  taken 
in  the  international  series,  as  it  was 
everywhere  spoken  of  in  Japan.  It  was 
arranged  that  after  a  twenty-six  day 
stay  in  Tokio  our  team  and  the  Waseda 
team   should   be   taken   down   to   Osaka, 


250  miles  south  of  Tokio,  as  guests  of 
the  Mainichi  Shimbiin,  a  leading  news- 
paper of  Japan,  to  play  three  more  games 
there,  in  order  that  the  people  of  that 
vicinity  might  witness  some  of  the  in- 
ternational contests.  Our  long  stay  in 
Tokio  had  been  made  one  unending 
round  of  pleasure  thru  numerous  atten- 
tions and  entertainments,  among  which 
were  receptions  in  our  honor  by  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  O'Brien,  and  by  Count 
Okuma,  ex-Minister  of  Japanese  For- 
eign Afifairs ;  dinners  and  banquets 
given  us  by  Mr.  Ishii,  present  Vice  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  teams  and  the  alumni  of 
Waseda  and  Keio ;  and  dances  and  the- 
ater parties.  After  this  pleasant  stay 
we  departed,  together  with  the  Waseda 
team,  in  a  special  car  for  Osaka.  By 
this  time  we  thought  that  we  had  seen 
the  utmost  of  Japanese  hospitality  and 
expected  no  more  demonstrations.  But 
to  our  amazement  we  were  greeted  at 
the  principal  stations  en  route  by  con- 
siderable crowds  and  by  brass  bands, 
and  when  we  finally  reached  Osaka  after 
dark  we  found  the  whole  station  and  the 
streets  surrounding  it  jammed  full  with 
a  monster  crowd  all  anxious  to  'see  us 
and  bid  us  w^elcome  to  their  city.  We 
were    hurried    into    waiting   flag-draped 
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jinrikishas  and  escorted  thru  town  to 
our  hotel  by  1,500  students  of  Osaka 
high  schools.  Each  man  carried  a 
Hghted  Japanese  lantern  on  a  long 
pole,  and  on  each  lantern  was  inscribed 
"Welcome  Chicago."  The  Mayor  of 
Osaka  opened  the  first  game  with  an 
address  of  welcome,  and  then  pitched 
the  first  ball  to  the  batter  in  true  Amer- 
ican style.  After  each  of  the  games 
we  were  presented  with  floral  pieces 
by  different  schools  and  organizations 
of  the  city.  Whole  schools  attended 
the  games  in  bodies.  School  would  be 
suspended  for  the  day  and  the  students 
would  march  to  the  field.  Some  of 
them  tramped  as  much  as  thirty  miles  to 
reach  the  field,  and  we  were  told  that 
individuals  had  come  as  far  as  200  miles 
by  train  just  to  see  us  play.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  many  people  saw 
the  games,  but  it  was  estimated  that 
about  30,000  stood  thru  each  contest. 
Many  of  these  walked  out  and  back,  as 
the  one  car  line  reaching  the  field  could 
not  even  pretend  to  handle  such  unprece- 
dented traffic. 

We  played  only  three  games  here  in  a 
week.  The  intervening  time  was  occu- 
pied in  sightseeing  in  Osaka  and  in  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Nara,   K^oto  and 


Kobe.  At  each  city  we  were  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor,  and  at  each  temples,  forts, 
and  castles,  which  are  usually  closed  to 
the  public,  were  opened  for  our  visit. 
As  I  have  said  before,  every  one  seemed 
to  consider  us  as  guests  of  the  nation, 
and  everywhere  individuals  put  them- 
selves out  to  make  us  enjoy  our  stay  in 
the  "Flowery  Kingdom"  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  show  us  that  a  true  feeling  of 
friendliness  existed  for  us  as  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

After  such  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will,  and  after  the  highly 
pleasant  times  that  we  enjoyed  during 
every  day  of  our  stay  in  Japan,  one  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  with  a  real  feeling 
of  regret  that  we  finally  had  to  part  with 
the  many  friends  we  had  made  there. 
And  as  we  steamed  out  of  Kobe  harbor, 
leaving  behind  us  a  pursuing  launch 
filled  with  the  Waseda  team,  newspaper 
representatives,  and  a  band  playing 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  we  could  but  feel 
that  to  some  extent  at  least  we  had  come 
to  know  the  Japanese  students,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  know  us,  and  that  we 
had  also  done  at  least  a  little  to  secure 
a  better  understanding  and  a  stronger 
bond  of  friendship  between  their  nation 
and  oiir§, 
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But  altho  our  invasion  of  Japan  was 
at  an  end,  our  trip  was  by  no  means 
finished.  Tlie  Aniericans  residing  in 
Manila,  upon  hearing  that  we  were  to 
tour  Japan,  had  invited  us  to  travel  2,500 
miles  additional  and  play  American  and 
native  teams  ,in  the  Philippines.  Our 
vacation  time  allowed  us  to  do  this.  So 
instead  of  heading  homeward  from 
Japan  we  turned  southward  toward  Ma- 
nila, stopping  en  route  at  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong;  and,  returning,  we  went  up 
the  river  from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton. 

We  finally  reached  Manila  after  a 
rather  tempestuous  voyage,  during  which 
most  of  the  party  lost  more  than  their 
love  for  ocean  travel.  Six  games  were 
to  be  played  here  in  a  week.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  play  the  very  next  day  af- 
ter our  arrival.  We  were  in  poor  con- 
dition for  a  hard  contest  and  lost  to  th^ 
championship  team  of  the  islands  4  to  o. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  game  we 
lost  in  the  Orient,  and  two  days  later 
we  won  from  the  same  team  4  to  i.  Rain 
made  it  impossible  to  play  more  than 
four  out  of  the  six  scheduled  games. 
Three  of  these  were  with  American 
teams  and  one  with  a  picked  Filipino 
team.  The  Filipinos  played  well  in  the 
field,  but  like  the  Japanese  were  weak 


at  batting  and  pitching,  so  that  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  winning  from  them. 

In  Manila  as  in  Japan,  we  had  been 
most  royally  treated,  tho  in  a  different 
way.  Here  we  were  among  our  own 
people  once  more,  and  we  were  made  to 
feel  this  fact  most  strongly  by  being 
taken  right  into  American  homes.  The 
team  was  divided  up  and  the  different 
members  entertained  by  various  resi- 
dents. All  of  the  clubs  of  the  city  sent 
us  visitors'  cards  and  everywhere  we 
were  welcomed  in  hearty  American  fash- 
ion. It  was  with  regret,  strangely 
mixed  with  pleasure,  that  we  once  more 
turned  homeward.  We  had  enjoyed  a 
trip  without  parallel  in  college  annals. 
We  had  seen  Japan  pretty  thoroly,  a  lit- 
tle of  China  and  a  little  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Others  might  make  the  same  trip 
as  individuals,  but  more  than  half  the 
pleasures  that  we  enjoyed  would  be 
missed  entirely.  We  had  enjoyed  many 
strange  experiences ;  had  been  enter- 
tained most  hospitably ;  had  seen  many 
new  sights,  and  had  enjoyed  our  trip 
to  the  utmost ;  and  yet  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  that  most  of  the  men 
found  themselves  on  the  last  leg  of  the 
18,000-mile  journey  and  their  faces 
turned  homeward  once  more. 

Chicago,  III. 
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THE  official  figures  for  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  in  this 
country  show  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  spirits  fell  from  2.52 
gallons  in  1840  to  1.37  gallons  in  1909. 
Since  the  drinking  of  spirits  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  whisky,  rum,  gin 
and  brandy,  it  is  apparent  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  liquors  which  contain 
the  largest  proportion  of  alcohol  has 
been  reduced  about  half.  If  the  figures 
for  the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  were  available  they  would  show 
that  there  was  even  more  "hard  drink- 
ing" at  this  early  period. 

The  consumption  of  wine  has  more 
than  doubled  from  1840  to  1909,  in- 
creasing from  .29  to  .70  gallons.  A  large 
part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  con- 
sumption of  native  wines. 


When  we  consider  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  ale,  the  greatest 
change  is  apparent.  This  has  increased 
from  1.36  gallons  in  1840  to  19.97  gal- 
lons in  IQ09.  To  how  great  an  extent 
this  change  is  due  to  the  German  im- 
migration, which  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  large  numbers  about  1848,  is,  of 
course,  problematical.  Many  of  the 
wine  drinking  races,  like  the  Italians, 
after  a  brief  residence  in  this  country, 
become  consumers  of  beer. 

Altho  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  total  consumption  of  intoxicants 
during  the  period  1840  to  1909,  there 
has  been  a  change  from  those  drinks 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol 
to  those  containing  a  low  percentage — 
and  this  is  the  one  cause  for  encourage- 
ment. 

WILLIAM   B.    BAILEY, 

Assistant   Professor   of   Political   Economy   in   Yale 
University. 
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DOMINION   politics   are  becoming  his    head   until   the   general   election   of 

interesting  at  Ottawa,  and  even  1908,  and  that  served  to  hide  his  defi- 

more  so  in  the  prairie  Provinces ;  ciencies     from     his     former     followers, 

for   at   no   time   since    confederation   in  From  1871  to  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 

1867   has  there  been  more  combustible  servatives  in  1896  he  posed  with  success 

political  material  in   Canada  than  since  as  a  democrat.     While  he  was  in  oppo- 

the   uprising   of   the   West   against   the  sition   he  was   at   war   with   the   special 

tariff,    the   railway    companies    and    the  privileges  bestowed  on  the  manufactur- 

terminal  elevator  interests  in  the  summer  ing  interests  by  the  national  policy   of 

of  1910.    Two  sets  of  circumstances  ac-  Macdonald  and  the  Conservatives;  and 

count   for  the   accumulation   of   trouble  like  all  Liberals  of  the  period  from  1879 

that  is  now  breaking  over  the  Laurier  to  1896,  he  opposed  the  jobbery  of  the 

Government.     Laurier  is   now  revealed  Macdonald  administration,  and  also  the 

as  a  Liberal  of  democratic  professions,  largesse  and  special  privileges  that  were 

who  since  he  came  into  power  in  1896  bestowed  in  those  days  on  the  Canadian 

has  abandoned  all   concern   for   democ-  Pacific  and  on  a  few  other  railway  com- 

racy;    and    the    New    Feudalism,    much  panics. 

strengthened  in  its  intrenchments  by  the  The  Canadian  Premier  is  a  command- 
Laurier  Government,  has  been  overplay-  ing  figure  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
ing  the  game,  with  the  result  that  its  House  of  Commons.  He  looks  the  leader 
special  privileges  were  never  in  greater  from  head  to  foot,  and  he  has  always 
jeopardy  than  they  will  be  between  now  made  the  most  of  the  physical  advan- 
and  the  general  election,  whether  this  be  tages  which  gave  him  the  chance  of  pos- 
in  191 1  or  1912.  It  has  taken  a  long  ing  as  a  statesman.  He  talks  well  on  the 
time  for  Canada  to  realize  just  what  surface  of  things,  and  can  get  down  a 
kind  of  a  politician  Laurier  developed  little  if  he  has  been  well  primed.  It  was 
into  as  soon  as  he  came  into  ofifice  four-  these  characteristics  that  made  it  easy 
teen  years  ago — an  amazingly  long  time  for  Laurier  to  slip  into  the  leadership 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Parliamen-  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
tary  franchise  is  quite  wide,  and  that  Commons  when  Edward  Blake  retired 
general  elections  come  about  once  in  in  1887  ;  and  it  was  his  reiterated  prof es- 
every  four  years.  But  it  is  not  difficult  sions  of  democracy  that  made  reformers 
to  see  why  the  Government,  nominally  and  radicals  all  over  Canada  hope  for 
Liberal,  has  been  tolerated  since  1896.  much  when  the  Liberals,  with  Laurier  as 
To  begin  with,  there  has  been  no  Oppo-  leader,  came  into  power  in  1896.  The 
sition  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  has  Liberals  had  been  continuously  out  of 
counted  for  anything,  or  that  has  had  power  since  1878;  and  between  1878  and 
any  traditions  or  policies  better  than  1896,  with  the  Conservatives  easily  in 
those  of  the  so-called  Liberals.  Party  control  of  Parliament,  much  corruption 
names  in  Dominion  politics,  as  Goldwin  and  many  abuses  had  become  well  estab- 
Smith  often  pointed  out,  ceased  to  have  lished  at  Ottawa  and  in  all  the  wide  area 
any  meaning  or  significance  after  1896.  of  Dominion  politics. 
Since  then  thev  have  been  merely  labels  The  tariff  from  187Q  to  1896  had  been 
— one  attached  to  the  party  in  power,  arranged  at  red  parlor  conferences  in 
and  the  other  to  the  party  in  opposition,  Toronto  on  the  basis  of  so  much  prot-c- 
neither  party  being  identified  with  any  tion  for  so  much  campaign  contribution, 
political  causes  or  principles  of  the -least  There  was  no  secret  about  these  red  par- 
value  to  the  people  of  Canada.  lor  conferences.  Goldwin  Smith  wrote 
Laurier's  earlier  career  accounts  in  a  about  them  as  he  did  about  anv  other 
great  measure  for  the  halo  that  encircled  extra-constitutional  development  in  Can- 
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ada.  The  promoters  of  the  Canadian  years  that  he  is  in  for  so  much  trouble 
Pacific  Railway  got  anything  they  sug-  this  winter — trouble  that  will  become  in- 
gested in  the  way  of  subsidies,  land  creasingly  threatening  to  his  Government 
grants  and  tax  exemptions.  The  civil  between  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary 
service  at  Ottawa  and  everywhere  else  session  of  1910-11  and  the  next  general 
in  Canada  where  it  was  under  the  Do-  election. 

minion  Government  was  exclusively  a  The  first  thing  that  Laurier  did  when 
preserve  for  adherents  of  the  Tory  Gov-  he  came  into  power  in  1896  was  to  carry 
ernment.  The  Senate  was  loaded  down  his  government  and  the  official  Liberal 
with  Tory  politicians  whose  only  claim  party  bodily  and  completely  over  to  the 
for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  New  Feudalism.  This  was  in  fulfilment 
Dominion  Parliament  was  that  they  of  a  bargain  with  the  protected  manu- 
needed  an  easy  and  secure  job  which  facturers  of  Toronto  made  on  the  eve  of 
carried  a  salary.  The  daily  newspaper  the  general  election  at  which  the  Liber- 
press  which  supported  the  Tory  Govern-  als  were  returned  to  power.  In  opposi- 
ment  was  subsidized  by  means  of  Gov-  tion  Laurier  denounced  protection  in 
ernment  advertising  and  printing ;  and  vehement  language.  At  Winnipeg  in 
expenditures  by  the  Dominion  Govern-  September,  1894,  he  characterized  the 
ment  were  increasing  at  a  rate  that  was  national  policy  of  the  Conservatives  as 
viewed  with  exceeding  alarm  by  Laurier  slavery  for  the  people  of  Canada.  In 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Liberal  Oppo-  1897  Laurier  adopted  to  the  last  detail 
sition.  the  policy  he  had  thus  denounced.     He 

These  were  the  conditions  that  existed  has  extended  this  policy  in  almost  a 
when  Laurier  came  into  power  in  1896.  score  of  new  directions  since  1897 — 
Many  reforms  were  indeed  long  over-  made  it  more  burdensome  than  it  was 
due;  and  in  1896  Laurier  as  a  reformer  from  1879  to  1896;  and  in  his  last  pub- 
had  a  greater  opportunity  than  any  lie  utterances  he  insisted  that  the  men 
Prime  Minister  in  England  or  in  any  of  who  benefit  from  this  extended  national 
the  British  oversea  Dominions.  Earl  policy  are  in  possession  of  "vested  inter- 
Grey,  who  became  Premier  in  1830,  is  ests"  which  must  be  adequately  safe- 
the  only  statesman  in  the  British  Empire  guarded  before  any  tariff  concessions 
who  was  confronted  with  an  opportunity  can  be  made  to  the  United  States  to  se- 
for  service  greater  than  that  offered  to  cure  a  treaty  of  reciprocity. 
Laurier  in  1896.  In  some  respects  The  Senate  at  Ottawa  today  is  as  it 
Laurier's  opportunity  was  greater  even  was  from  1878  to  1896,  when  the  Tories 
than  that  of  the  Whig  statesman  who  were  in  power.  It  is  loaded  down  again 
remodeled  the  medieval  system  of  Par-  with  heelers  or  men  who  have  made 
liamentary  representation  that  prevailed  campaign  contributions,  only  in  1910 
in  England  until  1832.  Laurier  in  1896  these  men  are  Liberals — or  at  least  de- 
was  directly  responsible  to  the  democ-  scribed  as  Liberals — not  Tories,  as  was 
racy  of  Canada — a  responsibility  much  the  case  in  the  days  of  Macdonald. 
greater  than  that  of  Earl  Grey  to  the  About  one-half  of  the  newspaper  press 
then  unenfranchised  middle  and  working  in  the  large  cities  in  19 10  is  as  subservi- 
classes  of  England ;  for  it  was  the  dem  ently  tied  to  the  Government ;  only  today 
ocracy  of  Canada  that  had  taken  Laurier  it  is  Liberal  and  not  Tory  daily  news- 
at  his  word — believed  in  him  when  he  papers  that  are  the  recipients  of  Govern- 
was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  ment  largesse,  and  that  declare,  in  sea- 
and  when  he  pledged  and  repledged  him-  son  and  out  of  season,  that  there  should 
self  and  his  party  to  much  needed  re-  be  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
forms — and  gave  him  his  majority  in  genius  of  statesmanship  bestowed  on  the 
the  House  of  Commons.  Dominion    since   the    Tory    Government 

In  ^  opposition    and    at    long    distance,  went  out  of  power  fourteen  years  ago. 

Laurier  seemed  like  a  statesman.     Just  The    Dominion    Government    can    do 

as  soon,  however,  as  he  came  into  power  more  than  any  other  government  in  the 

it  developed  that  he  was  only  a  politi-  English-speaking  world  for  a  newspaper 

cian;  and  it  is  because  he  has  been  only  press    that    supports    it.      The    Laurier 

a   politician   during   these   last    fourteen  Government  has  been  able  to  do  more 
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for  the  press  than  any  other  Government  mcnt ;  and  this  winter  600  farmers  from 

ever   in   existence  at   Ottawa.      Govern-  the    Western    Provinces    came    to    Ot- 

ment  prmting  and  advertising,  tariff  and  tawa    to    remind    Laurier    again   of   his 

bounty  largesse,  railway  subsidies,  seats  pledges  and  his  lack  of  performance,  and 

in  the  Cabmet  and  seats  in  the   Senate,  to  reach  an  understanding  with  him  as 

have   gone   to   men    who   control   news-  to  what  he  intends  to  do  to  curb  the  New 

papers;  and  it  is  because  this  subsidized  Feudalism — to  curb  the  railways  in  the 

press  has  been  so  zealous  in  its  service  West,  the  elevator  men  at  the  Lake  ter- 

of  the  Government  that  people  in  Canada  minals,  and  to  bring  under  control  the 

have  been  so  long  in  finding  out  that  combines    and    mergers    that    of    recent 

Laurier  is  a  politician  as  distinct  from  a  years    have    been    working    their    tariff 

statesman.     Liberals  between    1878  and  privileges  to  the  last  half  cent. 

1896,  and  in  particular  at  the  national  These  troubles  of  Laurier's  arise  out 

convention  of  1893,  assailed  the  corrup-  of  his  legislation  since  1896  for  the  ag- 

tion  existing  at  Ottawa.     They  assailed  grandisement    of    the    New    Feudalism, 

this  evil  with  good  reason.     But  there  But  this  winter  Laurier  is  in  trouble  on 

has  been  no  improvement  in  this  respect  another  count.    At  the  1909-10  session  of 

since  Laurier  became  Premier.  Parliament  in  antagonism  to  any  spirit 

It  is  chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  thru  of  democracy,  he  committed  Canada  to 
the  organization  of  farmers  in  Ontario  the  buying  or  building  of  what  has  since 
and  grain  growers  in  the  prairie  Prov-  come  to  be  known  as  Laurier's  Navy, 
inces  that  Laurier  has  become  popularly  It  was  urged  that  this  tremendous  new 
understood.  The  New  Feudalism,  with  departure  was  one  to  which  the  Domin- 
its  control  of  the  grain  elevators  and  of  ion  should  not  be  committed  until  the 
the  railways,  and  with  its  entrenched  electorate  had  been  consulted.  But  with 
position  behind  the  tariff  and  the  com-  an  election  three  years  off,  Laurier  is  in- 
bines,  has  always  rested  with  the  great-  different  to  the  electorate.  On  the  navy 
est  weight  on  the  farmers  in  the  wide  question  he  went  his  own  way ;  and  his 
stretch  of  country  between  the  Ottawa  two  second-hand  cruisers — one  at  Hali- 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  About  fax,  the  other  at  Esquimalt — are  now  of 
1900  the  grain  growers  of  the  West  real-  the  Canadian  Royal  Nayy,  and  available 
ized  where  nearly  all  their  economic  for  the  protection  of  the  Dominion's  sea- 
troubles  originated,  and  to  whom  they  going  mercantile  marine,  which  consists 
were  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  Organi-  of  two  small  vessels  of  the  Micmac  Line, 
zation  followed  daylight.  Since  then  with  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  as  their  home 
organization  has  become  so  complete  port,  but  which  are  generally  in  service 
that  there  are  now  six  distinct  but  fed-  as  tramp  steamers  in  any  other  part  of 
erated  associations  of  farmers  in  Al-  the  globe  than  Canada.  The  Govern- 
berta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  On-  ment  press  endorsed  the  navy;  and 
tario,  served  by  a  newspaper  press  which  Laurier  concluded  that  the  Dominion 
they  themselves  control,  and  which  can-  was  with  him.  At  the  end  of  October, 
not  be  bought  by  the  Government  or  however,  a  by-election  in  Quebec  was 
made  subservient  to  either  of  the  polit-  fought  solely  on  the  navy  question.  The 
ical  parties.  It  was  this  free  press  that  seat  had  been  held  by  a  L'beral.  Laurier 
first  enlightened  farmers  in  the  four  put  up  a  Government  candidate.  Bour- 
Provinces,  and  it  was  chiefly  thru  the  assa,  the  Nationalist  leader  in  Quebec, 
instrumentality  of  this  press  that  the  nominated  an  anti-navy  candidate, 
revolt  of  the  West  against  the  New  Bourassa's  nominee  is  now  of  the  House 
Feudalism  broke  out  when  Laurier  was  of  Commons,  and  Bourassa  is  ready  and 
in  the  prairie  Provinces  in  July  and  Au-  eager  to  fight  every  by-election  in  Que- 
gust  last.  bee  on  the  navy  question. 

On    this    tour    of    the    Premier    there  Here,  as  in  the  prairie  Provinces  and 

was  some  astonishingly  plain  speaking,  in  Ontario,  Laurier's  troubles  are  due  tc 

Laurier's    speech   in    Winnipeg    in    1894  his    persistent    disregard    of   democracy, 

and  all  the  pledges  of  the  Liberals  before  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  politi- 

1896   were   recalled   and  compared   with  cal  leader  in  any  English-speaking  coun- 

the  performance  of  the  Laurier  govern-  try  since  the  days  of  the  younger  Pitt 
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to  set  back  democracy  and  to  frustrate 
its  opportunities.  Laurier  has  imagined 
that  with  the  privileged  classes  of  the 
New  Feudalism  on  his  side  he  could 
flout  democracy.  But  the  New  Feu- 
dalism has  not  been  true  to  Laurier. 
Like  the  Old  Feudalism  in  England, 
and  the  New  Feudalism  in  this  countr}% 
it  has  overplayed  the  game.  It  has  made 
itself  too  burdensome  to  the  common 
people  of  Canada,  and  particularly  to 
the  farmers  of  the  three  grain  growing 
Provinces.  The  railway  companies,  the 
grain  and  elevator  interests,  and  the 
protected   manufacturers    and    the   com- 


bines have  acted  as  tho  there  could 
be  only  one  harvest  season  for  them. 
They  have  snatched  for  the  last  hand- 
ful heedless  of  the  trouble  they  were 
creating  for  the  politicians  at  Ottawa. 
The  West  became  organized  and  artic- 
ulation followed.  Then  came  revolt ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  by  the  revolt  of 
the  West  Canada  is  facing  a  political 
movement  more  pregnant  with  results 
for  democracy  in  the  Dominion  than  any 
political  uprising  since  the  rebellions  in 
the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  in 

1837. 

Hartford.    Conn. 


& 


The  Seven  Tourneys  of  Sir  Marblebones 


BY   HERMANN   HAGEDORN 


Sir  Marblebones,  with  helmet  knocked  awry, 
Blade  broken,  dented  armor  and  hurt  shins. 
Home  from  the  tournament  the  seventh  time 
Defeated  rode,  a  gourmand  of  the  dust, 
Yet  of  the  anger  of  pricked  glory  free. 
His  brow  was  bloody  and  his  back  was  sore, 
And    somewhat    hazy    were    his    large,    round 

eyes — 
Thus  great  Sir  Marblebones  the  seventh  time 
Rode  from  the  tourney,  chuckHng  as  he  rode. 

"For  shame !"  the  gudewife  cried.     "Ye  freeze 

my  speech  I 
T  bhish  before  the  dames  whose  lords  are  men 
For  such  a  spouse  who  now  the  seventh  time 
Crawls  home  defeated  to  my  bower  for  balm !" 
Sir  Marblebones  spoke  not,  and  then  he  spoke. 
"A  little  liniment,  a  little  flax, 
A  little  supper  and  a  little  wine, 
Bring,  gentle  wife !"      And  she  with  scornful 

eyes 
Brought,  and  flung  down  the  platters  and  sat 

dumb, 
The   while   he   supped;   but   smiHng — with   the 

star 
Of  vision   lighted   in  each  eye — he  spoke : 
"  'Tis  wondrous  fine  to  fall  before  the  strong. 
Seven  times  thus  have  I  fallen,  and  my  blood 
Throbs  at  the  memory  of  my  grand   defeats. 
Cheap  triumph  might  I  gain  of  him  and  him. 
Cheap  armor  and  a  scanty  wreath  of  green 
And  ladies'   favor  and  a   fop's   applause. 
But  I  have  courted  drubbings  and  the  dust, 
Matched    me   with    Roland    and    with    Charle- 
magne, 
And,  mark  !— the  first  day  like  a  log  I   fell, 


The   second  not   so  log-like ;   and  the  third, 
Faith,    Charlemagne    cried    out,    'He    has    an 

arm!' 
The  fourth  I  learnt   from.  Oliver  his  trick 
Of  swift  disarming,  and  from  Ganelon, 
The  fifth,  his  crafty  play  of  feint  on  feint 
Ere  the  annihilating  blow  opes  wide 
The   shivering  casque.      From   Turpin   next   I 

learnt 
His  habit  of  large  faith  and  little  fear. 
'S   nails !       How  it  leaps  like  lightning  down 

the  reins 
And   makes   of  man   and   horse   one   thing  of 

flame! 
Full  well  I  fought  that  day,  full  glad  I  fell. 
And  now  the  seventh   time   from  the  tourna- 
ment 
I  ride  defeated,  struck  of  Roland's  blade 
In  open  combat,  hip  and  thigh  struck  down 
In  the  sight  of  all.      Seven  times,  seven  times 

struck    down  ! 
But  mark !      Today  in  Roland's  deathless  eyes 
I   read  great   Roland's  secret !      Peerless  he 
Whose  will  is  God's  will  and  whose  dream  is 

God's! 
Mont  joy!      Tomorrow  in  the  lists  I  ride 
Once    more    against    great    Charlemagne.        I 

think— 
Dame,  wipe  the  anger  from  your  cheeks  and 

bring 
Blades,    iDlades,    and    shining    armor ! — for    i 

think 
There  is  yet  one  thing  grander  than  defeat 
By  Roland,  Oliver  and  Charlemagne! 
Dame,  bring  me  blades  to  choose  from  and  a 

shield !" 

Cambridge,   Mass. 


Mother 


BY   LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


T( )  describe  my  mother  I  shonlci  need 
a  pencil  that  could  paint  the  azure 
of  her  eyes,  the  gold  in  the  brown 
of  her  hair,  the  delicate  fairness  of  her 
cheeks,  and  the  sweetness  of  one  like  no 
other  woman  I  have  ever  known. 

Like  that,  I  think,  young  Mary  must 
have  been. 

And  often  I  have  tried  in  verse  and 
prose  to  put  my  mother  to  the  dear  music 
of  my  thought  of  her ;  and  always  I  fail. 
I  think  I  shall  never  be  able  to  express 
her  grace,  her  quenchless  courage,  her 
jewel-beauty.  And  so  slight  and  slender 
she  was  that  I  now  marvel  at  her  flame- 
soul  which  poverty  cannot  put  out  nor 
heart-break  scar. 

Her  Story. 

I  have  wondered  why  mother  some- 
times will  not  let  me  kiss  her,  and  then 
again  will  not  suffer  me  out  of  her  sight. 
Father  is  always  precious — lovely  old 
father!  Vd  like  to  marry  a  man  just 
like  father,  who'd  spoil  my  little  babies 
as  father  spoils  me.  But  I  shall  never 
-marry.  A  father  is  all  I  want ;  with 
this  dear  old  home  and  mother's  rose 
gardens  to  live  in.  Go  far  away  with  a 
strange  young  man  ?  No,  this  girl  likes 
only  father. 

And  father  adores  me,  too.  We  make 
a  beautiful  couple.  But  I  do  not  see 
why  I  did  not  grow  tall,  like  father.  He 
laughs  when  I  ask  him  why  he  has  such 
a  small  girl  instead  of  a  queenly  one, 
and  he  says  he'd  not  exchange  his  small 
girl  for  the  tallest  queen  ever  born.  All 
the  girls  make  love  to  him ;  and  the  boys 
to  me.  And  I  do  like  people  to  like  me ; 
especially  babies.  All  the  babies  in  this 
end  of  town  are  my  particular  own  and 
I  steal  and  borrow  them  in  most  flag- 
rant fashion. 

Little  Mac  has  found  a  place  in  the 
fence  where  a  paling  is  off  and  he  comes 
there,  gets  half-way  thru,  and  sticks 
fast.  Then  I  hear  him:  "Oh,  do  tum'^ 
he  calls ;  "do  turn  twif  Then  when  I 
rescue  him  he  goes  through  my  pockets 
and  eats  my  peppermints  and  I  say: 
"What  made  you  cry,  Mac  ?"   He  wets  a 
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finger  in  that  big  drop  on  his  cheek,  and 
meditates.  Then :  "I  fot  a  bear'd  det  me. 
I  did  surely  'mos'  hear  a  bear,  Lady 
Jane!" 

''You  surely  are  a  humbug,"  I  say  se- 
verely. "The  bears  are  five  hundred 
miles  away,"  I  add. 

"Well,''  he  answers,  sucking  mints, 
"my  feelin's  was  so  scared !" 

Mac  calls  me  "Lady  Jane."  Kenneth 
calls  me  "L-a-d-y,"  in  a  slow  little 
Southern  drawl.  Ruth  calls  me  ''My 
Lady."     And  I  think  it's  a  dear  name. 

I  go  down  to  the  gate  about  the  time 
I  think  they  are  dressed  in  evening 
frocks,  and  presently  a  head  comes  bob- 
bing from  somewhere,  and  then  another ; 
and  soon  I  have  all  my  "honey-bees,"  as 
father  calls  them,  and  we  take  walks  up 
and  dov/n.  And  it's  amazing  what  wise 
things  wee  ones  can  say  that  grown-ups 
like  me  could  never  think  of  thinking. 
I'll  be  seventeen  next  month  and  Tm  not 
half  as  wise  as  Mac.  If  babies  come 
straight  from  a  baby  soul-nursery  in 
heaven  I  suppose  these  are  the  things 
they  heard  said  there,  and  they  require 
some  years  down  here  before  they  learn 
to  forget  the  heavenliness.. 

Mother  gives  beautiful  parties.  She 
gave  one  of  them  last  night,  when  I  was 
seventeen.  I  am  seventeen  still,  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  was  seventeen  onlv  at 
that  party,  last  night.  Mother  says  I  am 
a  woman  now.  Think  of  it !  Me — a 
woman !  I'd  never  believe  it.  Father 
doesn't  believe  it,  either.  When  I  told 
him  he  just  opened  his  arms  and  I  went 
right  into  them,  and  he  rocked  me  and 
talked  secrets  just  the  same  as  he's  al- 
ways done,  about  what  a  gay  little  girl 
mother  was,  and  how  he  used  to  swing 
on  her  gate  and  make  love  to  her  across 
it,  and  what  a  dear  daughter  he  has. 
(That's  me.)  And  then,  when  I  had 
grown  sure  I  was  only  just  five  or  six 
years  old,  he  said,  "Now  don't  tell 
mother — but  we  know  you'll  never  be 
anvthing  but  father's  little,  little,  little 
girl !" 

My   party   was   really   delicious.     All 
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Over  the  grounds  were  hung  paper  Ian-  "Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  I  cried  back.    '1  have 

terns,   and   as  there   was   no   moon,   the  to  be  father's  daughter." 

stars    overhead     and    the    lanterns    that  Father  put  me  in  the  big  rocker  and 

every  breeze  tilted  made  a  fairyland.     I  led  mother  to  the  door  and  shut  it.    With 

had  all  the  town  babies  in,  just  at  dusk,  mother  outside. 

and    they    were    the    gayest    ever.     We  Then  he  picked  me  up  and  sat  down, 

played  Forty  Thieves  and  Ugly   Duck-  hugging  me  close. 

ling  and  a  lot  of  other  little  old  stories.  "Do  you  love  me,  daughter?" 

Then  I  sent  them  home.     But  Mac  came  I  kissed  him. 

back,  later.  "You  know  I  love  you,  daughter?" 

"I  didn't  not  wun  away.  Lady  Jane,"  I  kissed  him. 

he  explained:  "I  des  walked.    An'  I  tum  "Once   there   was   a   poor   lady     who 

to  tiss  you  some  more.     I  fot  you'd  have  wanted  her    house    filled  with  children, 

your  feelin's  'bused  'f  I  didn't  tiss  you  And  out  in  the  graveyard  was  a  row  of 

some  more  an'  I  like  to  tiss  you,  Lady  five  little  graves.     Not  a  babe  that  came 

Jane."  lived  past  its  second  birthday.     One  day 

\\'asn't  that  dear  of  the  baby  thing?  in  a  strange  city  she  saw  a  two-year-old 

Mother  dressed  me.  I  begged  to  wear  baby  girl.  She  loved  it,  from  the  first 
my  hair  down,  but  she  said :  "No ;  ladies  look  of  its  eyes ;  eyes  blue  as  your  eyes, 
wear  their  hair  up."  Well,  you  need  not  daughter.  And  she  said  to  her  husband : 
be  all-the-way-grown-up,  to  be  ladies,  I  T  want  that  child — I'll  steal  it,  if  you 
suppose.  Still  I  certainly  like  tHe  curls  do  not  get  it  for  me!'  That  poor  lady! 
best.  So  does  father.  When  I  went  Only  a  few  weeks  before  they  had  put 
downstairs  to  show  him  his  dear  the  last  little  grave  in  that  row  of  graves 
daughter  he  just  looked  puzzled;  — and  there  would  never  come  another 
turned  me  'round  and  turned  me  face  child  now  to  her.  This  little  stranger 
about  again;  and  studied  me.  Finally  child  with  eyes  like  yours  was  mother- 
he  saw.  And  his  eyes  crinkled.  "Well,"  less,  and  when  the  childless  man  and  his 
he  said,  over  his  spectacles,  "mother  wife  left  that  city  the  child  had  been 
really  has  done  you  up  in  woman-style,  given  to  them  by  law.  That  poor  lady 
hasn't  she?  I  suppose  you — do  you  like  did  not  let  it  go  from  her  arms  day  or 
it  so?  night  on  the  long  journey  home  and  she 

"No,   daddy,    I   don't,"    I   wailed.     "I  hid  it  in  her  bosom  at  night  and  whis- 

think  it's  horrid.     But  mother  said" — T  pered  over  it  and  crooned  over  it.     And 

choked.     How  could  I  say  what  mother  the  man  knew  she  had  barely  walked  the 

said!  borderland  of  madness.     That  man,  that 

"Mother  said,"  nodded  father.  childless  man,  adored  the  little  child.  She 

I  took  ofif  his  spectacles  and  kissed  his  — she  always  loved  him  above  all  others 

eyes,  and  as  he  pulled  out  my  hairpins,  — did  she  not,  daughter?      And  if  she 

one  by  one,  and  the  curls  tumbled,  I  told  had  been  of  his  heart's  blood  he  could  not 

him:  "She  really  did  say  it,  father.     She  have  loved  her  more  preciously,  more  ut- 

says  ril  probably  be  married  before  my  terly — could  he,  daughter?" 

next  birthday,  and  I  must  wear  it  up !"  And  all  the  while  father's  arms  were 

"Married,"    mused    father.      "Mother  holding  me    close    and     father's    cheek 

said  'married,'   did   she?     That's   a  big  softly  rubbed  my  cheek  as  he  talked, 

word  for  mother  to  pin  all  your  curls  up  And  I  understood, 

with,"  said  father.  ''But     mother     loves     me — some?"     I 

Mother   came   down    just    then,    very  cried,  miserably, 

stately,   with  a  little  angry  look  in  her  "Mother  has  always  loved  you  dearly, 

eyes,  too !  but  her  poor  heart  has  never  got  very 

'T  did  Jane's  hair  myself.     Why  did  far  away  from  those  five  little  graves, 

you  take  it  down  ?"  She  still   weeps  on   rainy    nights  ;    still 

"Well,"  said  father,  "I  am  not  quite  mourns,  uncomforted,  for  her  babes." 

ready    to    turn    my    daughter     into    a  *T  understand,"  I  whispered  on  fath- 

woman."  er's  lips ;  "I  do  understand." 

"I  am,"  said  mother,  quickly,  sharply.  "And  that's  all,"  said  father.     "Only  I 

"You    are    not    his    daughter ;    not    my  think     she    thinks — maybe — your     little 

daughter."  children  may  bring  peace  to  her  child- 
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hungering  arms — maybe — and  that  is  And  her  own  jeweled  comb,  too;  very 
why  she  puts  up  these  curls."  tall,  with  the  stones  all  in  front.  Father 
1  clutched  him.  I  strangled  his  head  caught  me  before  a  mirror  quite  shame- 
in  my  arms.  "Oh,  father!  father!  Don't  lessly  admiring  myself  beneath  the  glit- 
let  her  marry  me,"  1  cried.  "1  don't  ter  of  the  white  diamonds,  with  candles 
think  I'll  ever  be  grown  up  enough  to  burning   on   the   chimneypiece   to    show 


marry ;  truly,  truly,  father,  I  don't !" 

After  my  party  was  all  over,  mother 
came  into  my  room,  into  my  bed,  and  I 
took  her  head  into  my  arms  and  she 
wept  and  wept.  And  1  wept.  And  she 
said  I'd  always  loved  father  best  and  she 
wanted  me  to  love  father  best.    "But,  oh, 


them  off. 

''Mother    says,    'Handsome    is,' "    he 
said. 

"Mother  says,  'The  prettiest    girl    in 
town,'  "  I  said. 

And  I  said:  "Oh,  father!  Why  didn't 
you  wait  for  me !  We  do  make  so  beau- 
Jane,  Jane,  my  beautiful  little  dead  chil-  tiful  a  couple.  You  with  that  lovely 
dren  that  I  bore  and  gloried  in  and  white  hair ;  and  mother  has  brought  me 
buried  in  the  dark  ground!"  up  so  nicely!" 

And  I  wore  my  curls  piled  high  on  my  To  be  sure.  Dr.  Gregory  has  been  al- 

head  after  that  night.  ...  I  don't  ways  coming  over  to  all  our  parties  and 
know  that  father's  wealth  was  truly  the  picnics  and  I  think  his  patients  must 
reason,  but,  it  seemed  the  fashion  as  soon      feel  neglected. 

as  I  did  up  my  curls  for  the  young  men  Mother  likes  Dr.  Gregory.     She  says 

to  propose.  Father  said — I  always  told  he  is  brilliant.  And  a  girl  would  be  in- 
him  every  word — father  said :  'Ts  it  very  deed  proud  of  so^  brilliant  a  husband.  But 
afflicting?"  and  I  said:  "Not  very;  but  I  feel  that,  if  ever  I  have  a  husband,  I 
Mac    is    jealous.      Mac    was    behind    a      must  love  him. 


rosebush,  and  he  descended  upon  that 
young  man  in  a  fury  and  answered  him 
for  me.' 

"  'No !'  he  stormed.     'No !     She  won't 


Mother  says  I  am  to  marry  Dr.  Greg- 
ory. Mother  said  to  father:  "She  has 
flirted  long  enough.  Mrs.  Gray  has  re- 
fused a  very  nice  young  man's  addresses 


not  a-tall !     Lady  Jane  is  doin'  to  marry  for  Alice,  because,  as    she    said,    'Alice 

me  when  we're  drowed  up  !'  should  not  take  Jane's  leavings.'     I  be- 

"  'Yes,'   I  murmured.     'I've  promised  lieve  the  child  has  refused  every  eligible 

Mac  to  marry  him  and  help  keep  a  candy  youth  in  town  this  summer." 


shop.' 

"Then,  as  Mac  pulled  me  toward  the 
house,  I  said :  'Thank  you,  Dr.  Greg- 
ory.' I  hadn't  time  to  say  more.  Mac 
was  very  angry." 

Father  approves  of  Mac.  A  nice, 
steady  lover,  "goin'  on"  four,  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  father,  and  he  has  promised 


"Sensible  child,"  murmured  father. 

"Well,  she  will  marry  Dr.  Gregory," 
said  mother. 

i  said  "No";  always  "No."  But 
mother  told  him  "Yes."  And  he  put  a 
gorgeous  diamond  on  my  finger,  and 
mother  married  me  to  him. 

Mac  and  I  wept  together.    Mac  prom- 


to  stock  the  candy  shop  and  to  patronize  ised  to  grow  up  very  fast  and  in  quite 

no  other.  an  awful  voice  said: 

And  he  hoped  Dr.  Gregory  would  ac-  "  N'  I'm  doin'  to  kill  him  all  dead, 

cept  Mac's  answer  as  final.  Yesterday  zvas' my  wedding  day. 


This  has  been  a  beautiful  summer. 
Mother  has  been  so  dear.  She  said  that, 
as  I  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,  I 
should  have  the  prettiest  clothes.  Think 
of  it!  Mother  to  say  that  when  I  have 
been  raised  on  "Handsome  is  what  hand- 
some does."  I  told  father,  and  he  said : 
"Mother's  caught  it  pretty  bad,  too." 

And  mother  gave  me  some  jewels. 

I  wonder  how  God  happened  to  think 
of  making  jewels. 


I  wrote  that  two  years  ago.  I  did  not 
know  these  pages  had  escaped  the  fire  I 
made  of  dolls  and  childhood  books  and 
childhood  toys.  Everything  I  could  find 
I  burned,  in  a  fierce  little  bonfire  out  in 
the  meadow  lot.  Old  Hardy  and  I ;  old 
black  Hardy  and  1.  Old  Hardy  whim- 
pered all  during  the  wedding  ceremony : 
'Toor  little  Miss  Jane.  Poor  little  Miss 
Jane." 

And  I  found  it  tonight. 
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I  am  hungry  tonight.  I  have  eaten 
bread  and  molasses  and  bread  and  mo- 
lasses till  1  can  eat  it  no  longer.  It's 
strange  mother  never  remembered  to  find 
out  if  any  bad  habits  were  in  hiding  un- 
der his  brilliancy.  If  I  had  loved  him,  I 
should  long  ago  have  died.  But  I  have 
frozen  instead.  Must  a  woman  take 
drunken  kisses  simply  because  a  man 
has  married  her  ?  I  fled  to  the  stable  loft 
that  night  when  he  came  in  at  midnight 
— with  drunken  kisses.  And  he  was  my 
husband — and  it  zvas  night. 

I  slept  out  in  the  stable  loft  last  night. 
I  felt  so  awed,  so  frightened,  so 
preciotis. 

It  was  I — Jane — and  hid  within  I  car- 
ried a  little  child — wherever  I  went  it 
would  go.  Not  for  one  second  could  I 
slip  away  and  be  alone  with  just  myself. 
It  was  there — hidden  under  my  heart ; 
and  I  hid  from  the  father  of  it !  How 
frightened  I  am,  to  think  I  can't  for  one 
little  minute  get  away  from  that  little 
baby. 

Suppose  he  should  come  out  here  some 
night?  Suppose  he  should  come  up  the 
ladder  into  the  dark,  hunting  me? 

Shall  I  tell  him? 

I  went  to  sleep,  thinking  that  thought, 
and  I  wakened  hearing  him  calling  out 
of  the  darkness  :  ''Jane — Jajie — Jane."  A 
sober  man's  voice,  and  a  gladness  leaped 
and  quivered  in  me  that  it  was  so.    And 


I  was  not  afraid.  But  I  could  not  an- 
swer. 

He  came  up  the  ladder.  The  still, 
starry  sky  showed  like  a  painted  picture 
on  a  wall  in  the  open  high  window.  The 
clover  hay  smelled  sweet.  And  the 
darkness  held  no  fear. 

He  looked  so  tall ;  and  he  zvas  sober. 
He  stooped  over  me  where  I  lay — /  and 
mine — and  his  lips  found  me ;  his  tears 
were  on  my  face.  And  the  darkness  held 
no  fear!  "Jane,"  he  whispered;  ''Jane" 
— and  I  have  been  crazed  with  fright ! — 
"Jane!" 

When  consciousness  came  back  arms 
tenderer  than  father's  arms  held  me ; 
kisses  sweeter  than  father's  kisses  were 
on  my  mouth.  And  he  whispered :  'T 
love  you,  I  love  you !  Jane,  I  love  you ! 
You  hid  from  me — my  God !"  he  sobbed, 
''you  hid  from  me — you  and  your  baby. 
—Oh,  Jane,  Jane,  I'll  be  good;  I'll  be 
good  !"■ 

That  was  all.  The  little  book  was 
locked,  with  the  key  left  in  the  lock.  And 
I  had  found  it — after  I  had  buried  my 
beautiful  mother.  Read  it  in  bewildered 
amaze.  My  mother  was  utterly  in  love 
with  her  brilliant  husband  and  he  wor- 
shiped her  two  little  feet.  To  think  their 
married  life  began  in  so  sore  trouble,  and 
that  it  was  I,  her  only  child,  who  slept 
with  her  that  night  in  the  clover  hay  1 

Washington,  D.   C. 
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The  Shark 


BY    THEODORE   ROBERTS 


A  SHADOW,  deep  in  the  blue  astern; 

A  flicker  of  brown ;  a  gliding  fin 
Shifting,  but  ever  keeping  the  course — 

Quiet  and  keen  as  sin. 

Sometimes  close  in  our  wake  he  swam, 

And  sometimes  far,  with  a  careless  air- 
But  we  knew  that  always  his  evil  eye 
Had  the  schooner  in  its  care. 

Thru  the  doldrums,  across  the  line, 
We  crawled,  and  on  deck  at  every  turn 

The  skipper  marked,  with  uneasy  smile. 
That  voyaging  fin  astern. 


All  day,  all  night,  day  in,  day  out, 
He  held  to  our  wake  in  that  lazy  sea. 

"He's  waitin'  for  more  than  the  galley  scraps," 
Said  the  whiskered  mate,  to  me. 

The  men  aloft  looked  out  and  saw 

(Where  the  sinister  dorsal  tacked  and  slid) 

Th'  unhurried  lift  of  a  yellow  eye 
Under  a  steady  lid. 

At  last  we  won  to  a  brisker  blue. 

With  waves   astern   and  porpoise  ahead — 

And  the  flag  of  that  devilish  craft  was  gone. 
"Thank   God,"  the  skipper  said. 
Barbados,    B.    W.    I. 


THE   GOOSE-GIRL    (GERALDINE    FARRAR)    IN  "KOENIGSKINDER." 

Music,   Art  and  Drama 


OME  twenty  years  ago  an 
American  critic  wrote  an 
article  on  the  musical  situa- 
tion in  Germany  in  which 
he  remarked :  "Who  knows 
but  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  hence  the  most 
prominent  opera  composer  will  be  Engel- 
bert  Humperdinck  ?"  He  chose  this  name 
chiefly  because  of  its  oddity,  for  the  man 
who  bears  it  had  not  yet  made  his  mark 
as  a  composer,  but  was  known  chiefly  as 
a  friend  of  Wagner,  and  one  of  his  help- 
ers at  the  first  "Parsifal"  festival  in  Bay- 
reuth.  But  in  1893  ^^  produced  a  fairy 
opera,  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  and  woke 
up  the  next  morning  to  find  himself 
famous. 

Not  since  the  "Freischiitz"  had  a  Ger- 
man opera  won  such  a  sensational  suc- 
cess. Its  vogue  became  as  great  as  that 
of    the    three    years    older    "Cavalleria 
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Rustic'ana,"  and  this  popularity  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  welcome  proof  that  the  sor- 
did blood-and-thunder  realism,  or  "ver- 
ism,"  as  It  was  called,  of  the  young  Ital- 
ians was  not  the  only  thing  opera-goers 
were  interested  in.  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 
was  a  musical  setting  of  one  of  Grimm's 
fairy  tales ;  it  was  intended,  primarily, 
for  children,  but  adults  became  no  less 
intensely  interested  in  it,  because  it  made 
them  young  again  and  because  the  mu- 
sic was  melodious  and  dyed  in  glow- 
ing Wagnerian  colors. 

A  single  successful  opera  in  these 
days  is  enough  to  make  a  man  rich. 
Humperdinck  might  have  rested  on  his 
laurels,  in  his  villa  on  the  Rhine ;  but  in 
truly  creative  minds  vv^ealth  does  not 
quench  ambition  and  the  love  of  work. 
He  again  wrote  an  opera,  "Die  Heirat 
wider  Willen,"  but  it  was  not  in  his 
genre,  and  failed  to  please.    Then  he  re- 
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turned  to  fairyland,  writing  incidental 
music  to  a  play  called  ''Konigskinder," 
and  this  music  he  subsequently  elaborated 
into  an  opera.  He  took  more  than  a  dec- 
ade to  do  this,  and  perhaps  the  score 
would  not  be  completed  yet  had  not  An- 
dreas Dippel  urged  him  on,  promising 
a  brilliant  performance  of  the  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan.  Owing  to  Mr.  Dip- 
pel's  transference  to  Chicago,  it  became 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  pleasant  duty  to 
stage  "Konigskinder,"  and  this  duty  he 
has  fulfilled  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner, giving  the  opera  a  splendidly  pic- 
turesque setting,  a  fine  cast,  and  plenty 
of  rehearsals,  under  Alfred  Hertz. 

Its  premiere  was  as  brilliant  an  occa- 
sion as  that  of 
Puccini's  "Girl  of 
the  Golden  West." 
In  both  cases  the 
composer  was 
present  and  was 
called  out  with  the 
singers  dozens  of 
times;  and  after 
•each  of  the  first 
per  formances 
there  was  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of 
the  composer  in 
the  foyer  of  the 
Metropolitan.  Both 
of  these  Europeans 
therefore  have  oc- 
casion to  congrat- 
u  1  a  t  e  themselves 
for  giving  New 
York  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  the 
first  pro  ductions 
of  their  new  op- 
eras. In  no  for- 
eign city  could  a 
cast  have  been 
provided  equal  to 
the  Metropolitan's, 
which  included 
Gcraldine     Farrar, 

Louise  Homer,  Herman  Jadlowker,  Otto 
Goritz,  Albert  Reiss,  Adamo  Didur,  not 
to  forget  two  little  girls,  Edna  Walter 
and  Lotte  Engel,  who  sang  and  acted 
the  parts  of  the  children  charmingly. 

There  is  much  in  this  opera  that  will 
appeal  to  ch'ldren,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
a  fairy-opera  for  grown-ups  rather  than 


PROF.    ENGELI5ERT    HUMPERDINCK. 


for  them.  Wagner  has  taught  us  all  to 
take  gods  and  dragons  and  other  super- 
natural things  seriously ;  in  New  Eng- 
land women  were  burnt  as  witches  not 
so  very  long  ago,  and  our  cities  swarm 
with  soothsayers  in  whom  thousands  be- 
lieve. It  is  not  difticult,  therefore,  to 
get  into  the  mood  for  appreciating  the 
story  of  Ernst  Rosmer  (Frau  Max  Bern- 
stein), of  which  the  central  figure  is  a 
princess  stolen  by  a  witch  and  seen,  as 
the  curtain  rises,  tending  her  flock  of 
geese.  A  king's  son,  who  has  wearied 
of  court  life,  comes  along  while  the 
witch  is  in  the  woods  gathering  poison- 
ous herbs,  kisses  the  pretty  goose-girl 
and  tries  to  make  her  elope  with  him  ; 

but  the  witch's 
spell  makes  it  im- 
possible for  her  to 
follow  him.  A 
broom-m  a  k  e  r,  a 
woodchopper  and 
a  spielmann,  or 
fiddler,  now  come 
from  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Hella- 
brunn  to  ask  the 
witch  how  they 
can  get  a  king, 
and  she  advises 
them  to  choose  the 
person  who,  at  the 
stroke  of  twelve 
on  the  morrow, 
first  passes  thru 
their  town  gate. 
When  the  gate 
opens  it  is  the 
goose  -  girl  whom 
the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  burghers 
rest  upon ;  and 
when  the  king's 
son,  who  is  pres- 
ent disguised  as  a 
swine  herd,  pro- 
claims her  queen, 
they  angrily  drive 
them  both  away.  Lost  in  the  woods,  the 
roval  children  arrive,  starvino-,  in  mid- 
winter,  at  the  witch's  hut.  where  they 
l)artake  of  ])oisoned  bread  and  die  in  a 
last  embrace,  while  the  fast- falling  snow 
covers  their  bodies  with  a  shroud. 

Gluck's  ''Armide,"  which  is  one  of  the 
season's   successes,   shows,   though   it   is 
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133  years  old,  that  "atmosphere"  is  not 
so  new  a  thinjc^  in  music  as  the  partisans 
of  Debussy  would  have  us  bcheve.  How- 
ever, modern  composers  are  more  adept 
in  this  sort  of  thinp^  than  Gluck  was. 
If  the  story  of  "Konigskinder"  is  a 
clever  imitation  of  a  Grimm  fairy  tale, 
the  music  is  no  less  delightfully  "atmo- 
s])heric"  in  its  airs,  harmonies,  and  or- 
chestral colors.  It  does  not,  like  "Han- 
sel and  Gretel''  include  any  real  folk 
songs,  but  much  of  the  music  has  the 
simplicity,     directness     and     tunefulness 


JOHNSON    (MR.   CARUSO), 
The  hero  of  "The   Girl  of  the  Golden  VV^est." 


of  real  folk  music,  ancl.  like  that,  it 
comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the 
heart.  Wagner  once  s'lid  of  Beethoven 
that  in  his  music  everything  is  melody — 
all  the  harmonic  parts,  and  even  the 
rests.  The  same  is  true  of  Wagner  him- 
self— and  of  Humperdinck.  His  new 
opera  charms  at  a  first  hearing,  but  one 
needs  to  hear  it  repeatedly  to  realize 
all  the  lovely  details  of  its  melodious  in- 
terweaving of  harmonic  parts  and  lead- 
ing motives,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber, characterizing  the  personages  of  the 
play. 

Public  and  press  were  unanimous  in 
applauding  Geraldine  Farrar's  goose- 
girl  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
pathetic  impersonations,  and  next  to  her 
Mr.  Goritz  came  in  for  the  most  cordial 
praise.  "Konigskinder"  is  undoubtedly  a 
popular  success,  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  operatic  repertory.  Whether  the 
same  is  true  of  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  is  doubtful.  It  has  al- 
ready drawn  four  crowded  houses  and 
everybody  agrees  that  it  is  worth  seeing. 
Nobody  claims,  however,  that  it  is  an 
American  opera,  as  it  should  have  been 
in  view  of  its  libretto,  which  demands 
local  color  emphatically ;  and  most  of 
the  judges  also  agree  that  from  the  pure- 
ly Puccini  point  of  view,  it  is  not  equal 
in  musical  interest  to  ''Madama  Butter- 
fly," "La  Boheme"  or  "Tosca." 

Folksongs  and   Concert  Givers 

Madame  Sembrich's  folksong  recital 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  dispute  in  the  New 
York  press  as  to  whether  Stephen  Fos- 
ter's songs  can  be  classed  as  such.  Some 
of  the  experts  upheld  the  view  of  the  old 
historians  that  a  song,  to  be  a  true  folk- 
song, must  be  by  an  unknown  author, 
while  others  agreed  with  the  leading 
German  lexicographer,  Dr.  Hugo  Rie- 
mann,  in  including  in  the  species  other 
songs  that  have  the  characteristics  of 
Volkslieder.  It  is,  after  all,  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  definition;  but  if  we  accept  the 
broader  definition,  then  America  has. 
thanks  to  Stephen  Foster,  folksongs  that 
no  European  country  can  surpass  in 
beauty  and  emotional  depth.  Madame 
Sembrich,  who  had  omitted  Foster  from 
her  program  in  New  York  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  a  critical  adviser,  sub- 
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sequently  confessed  her  mistake  by  put- 
ting the  "Suwanee  River"  on  her  other 
programs  among  the  folksongs.  That  is 
a  true  folksong  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Puccini  should  have  put  it  in  the  mouth 
of  the  negro  minstrel  in  the  first  act  of 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  instead 
of  the  tune  of  a  Zuni  Indian  sun  dance, 
with  which  the  minstrel  is  supposed  to 
make  the  miners  weep. 

Years  ago  some  of  the  leading  artists 
at  the  Metropolitan  discovered  that  they 
could  make  even  more  money  by  giving 
song'  recitals  thruout  the  country  than 
by  remaining  at  that  Opera  House. 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  was  the  first 
to  abandon  the  opera  altogether ;  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich  and  Lillian  Nordica  fol- 
lowed her  example ;  Johanna  Gadski 
also  sings  in  opera  this  winter  only  dur- 
ing half  the  season.  New  York's  loss  is 
the  country's  gain. 

It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that 
a  Metropolitan  reputation  will  carry  a 
singer  successfully  across  the  continent 
as  a  concert  giver.  Some  have  discov- 
ered that  to  their  surprise  and  grief.  The 
four  women  just  named,  however, 
"made  good"  in  the  concert  halls  at  once 
and  have  lost  none  of  their  following 
even  this  season,  which  is  reported  a  bad 
one,  presumably  because  of  the  great 
number  of  competitors. 

Wagner  concerts  are  much  in  vogue, 
and  it  was  at  such  that  Lillian  Nordica 
and  Johanna  Gadski  made  their  first  ap- 
pearances this  season  in  New  York. 
Both  were  in  full  possession  of  their 
glorious  voices  and  enchanting  art — the 
adjectives  are  none  too  strong. 

A/[aurice  Renaud,  for  four  years  one 
of  the  most  popular  members  of  Oscar 
Hammerstein's  opera  at  the  Manhattan, 
gave  his  first  song  recital  last  week  after 
a  stage  career  of  twenty-eight  years.  It 
must  have  seemed  strange  to  him  to  stand 
there  all  alone  without  the  usual  stage 
surroundings,  with  onlv  a  piano  to  sup- 
port him  in  place  of  the  usual  orchestra 
of  seventy  or  eighty  players.  It  was  a  se- 
vere test  of  his  vocal  art — a  test  which 
not  a  few  opera  singers  are  not  equal  to; 
but  he  came  out  with  flying  colors, 
which,  by  the  way,  were  all  French,  with 
the  exception  of  two  Schubert  songs  and 
the  serenade  from  Mozart's  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," which  he  sar.g  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  the  diabolical  serenade  of  Me- 


TIIE    SHERIFF. 

[n    tlie    operatic    "Girl,"    the    Sheriff — Jack    Ranee — is 
sung    by    Mr.    Amato. 

phisto  from  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 
Faust."  There  were  moments  when  a 
certain  straining  and  deviation  from  the 
pitch  indicated  that  this  sterling  artist 
will  be  fifty  next  year.  But  for  the 
most  part  his  voice  sounded  as  fresh  and 
as  beautiful  as  it  did  a  decade  ago. 

American  composers  have  had  their 
innings  lately.  The  Volpe  Orchestra 
puts  at  least  one  American  piece  on  each 
of  the  programs  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
and  so  far  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  and 
MacDowell  have  profited  by  this.  Henry 
K.  Hadley  conducted  a  new  symphony 
of  his  at  one  of  the  Symphony  Society's 
concerts,  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  has 
played  a  new  quartet  by  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Dvorak, 
who  once  said  to  him,  after  playing  over 
one  of  his  pieces :  "Now  there  are  two 
Goldmarks."  Rubin  Goldmark  is  a 
nephew  of  Carl  Goldmark,  the  composer 
of  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  who,  by  the 
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THE  HERTER  LOOMS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


way,  was  once  told  by  a  lady  who  had 
just  been  informed  who  he  was,  that 
"that  must  be  a  very  pleasant  position!" 

The  Herter  Looms 

The  exhibition  of  tapestries  and  rugs 
at  the  Herter  Looms  in  Fifth  avenue  em- 
phasizes again  the  loss  of  the  fine  old 
industries  and  the  recurrent  determina- 
tion in  the  working  nature  of  man  to  re- 
vive what  was  once  done  superbly  well. 

At  the  Herter  Looms  the  attempt  is 
made  not  only  to  go  on  with  the  indus- 
try of  weaving,  which  seems  to  have 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  but  to  improve  it. 
making  use  of  modern  progress  in  the 
art  of  design  and  in  the  sciences  in  de- 
veloping an  American  art-industry.  The 
technical  advantage  which  the  French 
have  is  considered  a  strong  factor,  and 
so  Mr.  Herter  has  brought  over  a  num- 
ber of  weavers  from  France,  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers have  woven  on  the  looms 
all  their  lives.  Therefore  it  can  be  trulv 
said  there  is  no  lapse  between  periods 
and  countries  in  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  the  weaving. 

The  hand  loom  used  is  practically  the 
same  sort  that  has  been  in  use  from  the 


most  ancient  times.  The  old  Hindus  and 
Chinese  and  Egyptians  used  the  same. 
The  loom  is  spoken  of  as  improved  by 
the  inventions  of  the  fly-shuttle  and  the 
use  of  power  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  loom  was  thereby  commercial- 
ized, not  improved. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  connect 
the  archaic  type  of  drawing  and  senti- 
ment with  textile  art  that  it  will  take 
time  or  convincing  artistic  evidence  to 
adjust  us  to  the  modern  pictorial  idea  in 
warp  and  woof.  It  happens,  too,  that 
the  best  things  of  the  Herter  Looms  are 
those  in  the  flowing,  unconstrained,  dec- 
orative style  of  the  old  tapestries.  This 
may  be  a  mere  accident.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  modern  looms  can  triumph  over 
earlier  work  in  the  stability  of  their 
dyes.  Even  the  famous  scarlet  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Gobelin  fades,  but  a 
few  years  ago  the  French  Government 
se^t  its  chemist,  Chevreul,  to  teach  the 
Gobelin  dyers  the  secret  of  fast  colors, 
and  not  the  Gobelin  dyers  alone  have 
profited  by  his  instructions.  At  the 
Herter  establishment  the  Gobelin  type 
of  loom,  which  provides  for  plac- 
ing the  cartoon  on  the  wall  where  the 
weaver  must  turn  round  to  see,  while 
he  weaves  his  drawing  in  free  hand 
over    a    micre   chalk    line,    is    not    used 
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Instead,  the  colored,  finished  cartoon  is 
placed  directly  under  the  warp,  and  all 
the  responsibility  the  weaver  has  in  re- 
production is  to  match  the  color  with 
his  threads. 

The  different  styles  of  design  which 
hang^  in  the  exhibition  studio  seem  to  be 
a  collected  exhibition,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  old  pieces,  they  only 
point  to  the  variety  of  effect  that  can 
be  got  from  a  mind  at  once  scientific, 
modernly  faithful,  industrious,  learned 
in  the  past  of  the  craft,  and  artistic  at  all 
points.  The  old  historical  tapestry 
which  has  had  its  worn  places  restored 
on  the  Herter  looms,  yet  looks  identi- 
cally complete,  shows  that  this  artistic 
industry  knows  its  historical  business. 
Nothing  is  claimed  for  the  American 
future  that  we  cannot  favorably  com- 
pare with  art's  accomplished  past. 

The  National  Academy 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,  of 
West  Fifth-seventh  street,  modestly  sug- 
gests that  New  York  City  permit  it  to 
erect  in  Bryant  Park,  at  the  Sixth  ave- 
nue end,  "a.  building  which  shall  fill  the 
block  from  Fortieth  to  Forty-second 
street."  A  newspaper  states  that  the 
project  commands  the  support  of  Park 
Commissioner  Stover. 


At  first  thought,  the  suggestion  is  ex- 
cellent. The  academy  building  would 
serve  to  deaden  the  sound  and  obscure 
the  sights  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  "LV 
But,  on  reflection,  one  demands :  Upon 
what  grounds  can  the  academy  make 
such  a  petition  ?  For  the  institution  is 
national  only  in  name.  The  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
I'ine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia,  is  in  every 
sense  more  '"national,"  and,  likewise,  a 
more  honored  and  a  more  interesting  oc- 
casion than  any  of  the  New  York  insti- 
tution's. We  hold  no  brief  for  the  so- 
called  "Independents,''  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  seldom  has  there  been  organized  a 
more  banal  show  than  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion in  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  and 
that  almost  the  only  canvases  to  com- 
mand one's  attention  are  the  product  of 
what  Mr.  Mather  calls  the  ''naturalists." 
Mr.  Robert  Henri,  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy, but  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with 
academic  methods,  has  pointed  out  that 
of  three  painters  awarded  medals  every 
one  was  a  member  of  the  jury !  He  al- 
leges no  improper  motives,  yet  the  situa- 
tion is  an  unhappy  one.  Nor  was  our 
own  visit  to  the  Winter  Exhibition 
much  more  happy,  in  spite  of  our  inter- 
est in  the  Homers  collected  there  (not 
precisely  novelties),  and  the  Lawsons — 
notably    the    "Harlem    River    at    High 
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Bridge,"  with  its  characteristic  greenish  Golden     Age."       The     Ahce     Freeman 

hue.     True  it  is  that  there  was  a  differ-  l^almer  Memorial  hy   Mr.   iM-ench   faces 

cnce  this  year  in  the  matter  of  the  num-  Karl  Bitter's  unfortunate  high  relief  of 

her  of  the  exhihits.     One  whole  gallery  President   Angell,   of  the   University   of 

was  given  up  to  the  sculptors.     The  362  Michigan — one  cannot  quite  say  effaces, 

pictures   hung   were   only   a  quarter   of  lulward  Berg's  winsome  little  figures  and 

those  submitted  to  the  jury  of  selection,  the  always  praiseworthy  contributions  of 

but    comparatively    few    even    of    these  Charles  GraHy  are  to  be  signalized.    The 

were  actually  worth  looking  at.  gallery   where   visitors   lingered   least   is 

As  usual,  the  figure  compositions  the  Academy  Room.  Prizes  went  as 
were  few  and  not  interesting.  Kenyon  follows :  The  Carnegie  Prize  of  $500 
Cox  showed  a  cross-eyed  baby  unable  for  the  most  meritorious  oil  painting 
to  look  at  a  picture  book  held  for  it  by  not  a  portrait,  William  S.  Robinson, 
a  mother  with  familiarly  articulated  A.  N.  A.,  "Golden  Days" ;  the  Thomas 
wrists  and  elbows.  The  piercing  green-  R.  Proctor  Prize  for  the  best  portrait  of 
ness  of  the  landscape  in  which  the  fig-  the  exhibition,  Douglas  Volk,  "Marion 
ures  were  placed  probably  accounted  for  of  Hewnoaks" ;  the  Isidor  Memorial 
the  eye  disturbance.  Mr.  Cox's  judges  Medal  for  the  best  figure  composition, 
gave  him  the  prize  for  the  best  figure  Kenyon  Cox,  "Book  of  Pictures";  the 
composition.  They  didn't  mind !  The  Helen  Foster  Barnett  Prize  for  the  best 
really  beautiful  figure  picture  there  piece  of  sculpture,  Abestenia  St.  Leger 
was  a  quiet  little  girl  holding  a  cat,  Eberle,  "Windy  Doorstep." 
called  "Two  Friends,"  by  J.  Alden  Weir.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the  mo- 
John  W.  Alexander's  pleasantly  enunci-  ment:  Shall  New  York  City  grant  the 
ated  color  brushed  into  a  large  canvas  "National"  Academy  of  Design  permis- 
this  time  revealed  two  sinuous  ladies  in  sion  to  break  ground  in  Bryant  Park? 
the  sunny  rays  from  a  casement  occu-  Wliat  do  non-New  Yorkers  think  about 
pied  with  a  rag  of  a  pussy  on  the  skirts  it  ?  Certainly  the  parks  were  not  de- 
of  one.  The  younger  decorative  painter,  signed  as  sites  for  exhibition  galleries. 
Louis  Vaillant,  in  his  "Sleep  of  Diana,"  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  daring  for 
managed  to  put  a  bit  of  mystery  in  the  the  Academy  authorities  to  have  made 
color  that  made  for  the  effect  of  sleep,  the  suggestion  before  the  close  of  their 
though  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  exhibition  on  January  8. 
the  movement  of  life  into  his  rather  _^ 
well  arranged  forms,  vegetable  or  o 
human.     Of  good  portraits   there   were  ^ 

few.     Even  the  large  portrait  for  Yale  The  spoon  has  held  a  delicate  position 

of    President    Dwight,   by    Mr.    Tarbell,  in  household  art  from  its  earliest  times, 

was  not  simply  enough  treated     in  the  hovering  between   an   intimate   personal 

head  to  carry  well  from  the  position  that  tool  made  by  its  owner  and  an  artistic 

will  be  necessitated  by  its  size.  The  land-  implement  made  by  the  skilled  worker, 

scape  by  Gardner  Symons  called  "Silence  The   decoration    has     followed    motives 

and  Fleeting  Light,"  and  that  by  John  close  to  life — family  emblems,  clan  sym- 

Carlson  called  "Druid  Oaks,"  were  both  bols,    vocational    suggestions,    domestic 

good  problem  pictures  as  regards  tech-  materials.     To  the  spoon,  more  than  to 

nique.  any  other  household  object,  a  ceremoni- 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to   remember  ous  and  religious  touch  has  been  given, 

good    things    among   the    sculptures    to  But  never  in  all  its  art-history  has  deco- 

which  the  south  gallery  was  given  up  as  ration   weakened   its     functional    details 

among    the    paintings.      No    really    dis-  until  modern  times. 

tinguished    work    was    there.      Possibly  The  type  of  spoon  which  concerns  us 

Mr.    Borglum's    "Washington .  of    1753"  most  nearly,  because  it  is  our  immediate 

would  point  up  into  an  interesting  mon-  racial  expression,  is,  of  course,  the  Eng- 

um.ental    thing.      Eraser's    busts    of    the  lish,   from   the   fifteenth  century    down. 

Vanderbilt  children  have  charm,  so  has  One  can  trace  our  own  kind  of  feeling 

Spicer-Simson's  bust  of  an  imaginative  and  thought  so  clearly  in  these  forms, 

and  very  much  alive  child,  called  "The  and  so  easily  find  the  successive  steps  of 
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change  to  our  own  prevailing  commer- 
cial patterns,  that  one  could  almost  write 
out  a  genealogy  of  this  class  of  utensil. 
The  fifteenth  century  was  our  finest  pe- 
riod of  production,  as  a  modern  Eng- 
lish people,  altho  it  did  not  reach  the  im- 
aginative hight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  Also,  the  first  spoon  that  bears 
a  hall  mark  is  dated  1488. 

There  is  in  New  York  now  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Crichton's  in  Fifth  avenue  which 
illustrates  the  best  period  remarkably 
well.     This  historical  group  is  peculiarly 


est  as  by  the  constraint  of  its  spiritual 
and  manneristic  temper. 

Yet  when  we  pick  up  the  Puritan 
spoon  of  1 65 1  we  feel  at  once  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  church  and  form,  and  the  de- 
sire to  be  only  utilitarian.  Mere  re- 
stricted function  remains,  even  the 
broad  bowl  narrows  to  its  point  of  econ- 
omy of  use.  In  this  attempt  of  the  Puri- 
tans to  be  less  than  simple  they  were  ar- 
tistic in  spite  of  themselves  ;  their  penuri- 
ous spirit  produced  a  piece  of  fine  art. 

The    ribbed   head     pattern     of   Queen 


SOME   SPOONS   AT   CRICHTON'S 


instructive  because  its  period  is  not  com- 
pletely illustrated  in  the  important  spoon 
collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
which  is  made  up  of  fine  single  exam- 
ples from  all  periods.  The  Crichton  col- 
lection was  assembled  by  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Staniforth  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  Eng- 
land, and  includes  examples  of  work  as 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  But  we 
are  more  interested  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ware,  where  the  life  of  the  times 
seems  to  stamp  itself,  not  so  much  by  a 
literal  portrayal  of  its  motives  of  inter- 


Anne's  period  in  17 10  is  the  beginning 
of  the  loss  of  the  spoon's  traditional 
beauty.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the 
exact  form  which  connects  with  the 
spoon  of  today.  Our  commercial 
patterns  are  made  up  of  this  dec- 
oration and  of  the  helter-skelter  va- 
riety of  applied  ornament  devised  in 
George  Ill's  reign.  The  beaded  edge, 
the  raised  shell  stamp  and  sunken  trac- 
ing which  we  see  now  on  all  the  spoons 
of  the  ten-cent  stores  were  designed  at 
this  period  in  good  faith  and  originality, 
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if  not  in  the  fine  sense  of  structural 
meaning  and  enrichment  which  distin- 
guished the  early  makers. 

A  Season  of  Dramatic  Revivals 

IN  our  issue  of  December  15  we 
praised  the  staging  of  ''The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  at  the  New  The- 
ater. Unfortunately,  the  revival  did  not 
meet  the  popular  taste  and  was  soon  re- 
tired. Meantime  the  production  of  Mae- 
terlinck's ''Blue  Bird,"  which  proved 
unusually  successful,  was  transferred  to 
the  Majestic  Theater,  across  Columbus 
Circle — the  home  of  moving  pictures 
and  black-face  comedy.  While  the 
New  Theater  Company  was  touring, 
finding,  in  acting  repertory,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rehearse.  Miss  Olga  Nether- 
sole  was  received  at  the  New  Theater 
as  a  visitor,  and  produced  there  still  an- 
other Maeterlinck  play,  "Mary  of  Mag- 
dala."  The  piece  deserved  to  fail.  It 
did  so  unerringly,  yet  it  might  have 
come  nearer  to  sustaining  the  poet's  rep- 
utation had  the  English  rendering  been 
less  dull,  or  the  acting  passable.  This 
version  of  the  Bible  story  is  undeniably 
commonplace ;  and  never  was  there  the 
sense  of  illusion  in  its  acting.  The 
scenic  part  was  indeed  beautiful,  but 
Miss  Nethersole's  theatrical  manner  is 
grotesquely  out  of  place  in  the  handling 
of  Maeterlinck's  severely  simple  prose. 
As  an  afifected  courtesan  in  the  first  act 
she  was  admirable,  but  as  she  repented 
she  deteriorated.  Since  the  last  act  is  real- 
ly the  only  dramatic  one  of  the  play,  the 
efifect  was  quite  spoiled,  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  management  of  the  crowd. 
This  consisted  of  the  lame,  the  halt  and 
the  blind  whom  Christ  had  healed  and 
who  are  gathered  in  the  house  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  on  the  eve  of  the  crucifix- 
ion. When  it  is  proposed  to  rescue 
Christ,  they  all  make  excuse,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  one  who  will  admit  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  from  him.  Even 
Lazarus  proves  ungrateful.  And  while 
their  cowardly  quarreling  goes  on  the 
Saviour  passes  by  the  window,  stoned 
and  jeered  by  the  crowd  in  the  street. 
The  play  has  been  recently  published  in 
English*  and  may  be  as  well  read  as  seen, 

*Mary   M'agdalene.      By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.20. 


for  its  long  speeches,  such  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  stoic  philosophy  in  the  first 
scene,  do  not  make  good  material  for 
the  actor. 

After  the  Magdalene  the  New  Thea- 
ter welcomed  back  its  own  players, 
whose  revival  of  Wilhelm  Meyer-For- 
ster's  "Old  Heidelberg"  can  hardly  fail 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  company's  reper- 
tory. The  story  of  the  German  Prince 
whose  one  escape  out  of  hidebound 
convention  and  court  etiquet  occurs 
when  he  attends  the  university,  where 
he  joins  a  student  corps  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  pretty  niece  (Miss  Jessie 
Busby)  of  the  picturesquely  doddering 
old  innkeeper  (William  McVay),  is  at 
once  pathetic  and  humorous.  The  most 
finished  performance  was  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk,  who  made  much  of  the 
role  of  valet  to  His  Royal  Highness 
(Frank  Gilmore).  Mr.  Bruning,  too, 
proved  once  more  his  talent  as  a  char- 
acter actor,  making  the  most  of  "Keller- 
man,"  the  weary  steward  of  the  Prince's 
student  corps. 

This  was  followed  at  the  New  Theater 
with  a  dramatization  of  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair,"  by  Robert  Hichens  and 
Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox.  Like  all  plays 
from  classic  novels,  this  depends  for  its 
interest  chiefly  upon  the  delight  of  recog- 
nizing in  real  flesh  and  blood  the  charac- 
ters we  have  known  only  on  the  printed 
page.  It  is  a  succession  of  familiar 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  social  climber, 
Becky  Sharp,  in  seven  scenes  tastefully 
staged  and  excellently  played.  Notwith- 
standing the  dominance  of  this  character, 
the  star  is  not  allowed  to  eclipse  the  les- 
ser lights,  but  all  are  given  a  chance  to 
shine.  Good  ensemble  acting  is  the  spe- 
cial field  in  which  the  New  Theater 
should,  and  indeed  often  does,  excel  its 
rivals.  The  play  ends  at  the  turning 
point  in  Becky  Sharp's  career,  one  of  the 
few  really  dramatic  scenes  in  the  book, 
when  Rawdon  Crawley,  released  from 
the  debtor's  prison,  discovers  her  with 
Lord  Steyne.  Her  downward  path,  to 
which  Thackeray  devotes  a  quarter  of 
his  space,  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  the 
spectator.  It  is  a  question  whether 
either  play  or  book  conveys  the  moral 
that  Thackeray  obviously  intended. 
Becky  is  such  an  engaging  little  villain- 
ess,  and  the  people  she  cheats  and  whee- 
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dies  are  quite  as  bad  as  she  and  not 
half  so  attractive.  Her  sudden  downfall 
in  the  moment  of  triumph  therefore 
arouses  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  in- 
stead of  giving  him  a  proper  sense  of 
well-merited  retribution.  And  after 
five  scenes  of  light  comedy  he  is  not  at 
all  prepared  for  the  tragic  denouement, 
so  that  he  is  about  as  much  surprised 
and  shocked  by  it  as  Becky  herself. 

In  one  respect  the  present  season  has 
been  a  singular  one.  Last  year,  it  will 
be  remembered,  proved  disastrous  to 
more  than  one  manager,  and  to  dozens 


ccum  production  of  twelve  years  since. 
When  one  announces  the  piece  as  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero,  one  has  said  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  for  here  is  no  typical 
play  of  realism  and  social  rottenness. 
"Trelawny  of  the  Wells"  is  a  comedy  of 
stage  folk,  and  as  such  proves  the  super- 
stition that  plays  about  players  are  taboo 
(juite  as  false  as  such  a  proposition  re- 
specting novels  about  novelists  or  poems 
about  poets  would  be.  That  is  not  all.  Be- 
sides showing  one  the  theatrical  board- 
ing house  and  the  wrong  side  of  the 
flies,  besides  abounding  in  simple,  hearty 


POMANDER   WALK   AND   THE   PEOPLE   WHO   LIVE   THERE. 


of  productions.  The  present  dramatic 
year  has  already  seen  an  unprecedented 
number  of  revivals ;  two  or  three  of 
them  have,  indeed,  just  been  described. 
For  the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of 
success  has  been  attained  here,  and  de- 
servedly. This  has  been  especially  true 
of  the  performances  of  that  admirable 
actor,  Mr.  William  Gillette.  ^  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  threat  of  retiring  is 
but  a  threat.  However,  if  Mr.  Gillette 
talks  of  leaving  the  stage,  Miss  Barry- 
more  has  returned  to  it,  and  once  more 
it  is  a  revival,  altho  Miss  Barrymore 
herself  took  no  part  in  the  original  Ly- 


humor  and  pictures  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  Dickens,  'Trelawney  of  the  Wells"  is 
one  of  the  pieces  which  sends  one  home 
a  better  citizen:  not  as  the  result  of  a 
sermon  preached,  but  only  because  the 
romance  was  a  pretty  one,  the  comed\- 
clean,  and  the  conclusion  comforting. 
The  present  cast  is  highly  competent. 

"Pomander  Walk,"  at  Wallack's,  is 
distinguished  among  the  new  plays  of 
the  season  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
critics  have  been  successful  in  finding 
fault  with  it.  Nobody  feels  inclined  to, 
even  if  he  is  paid  for  it.  The  play  is  in 
the  Georgian  period  and  style;  a  com- 
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munity  play,  making  us  acquainted  with 
people  as  real  and  permanent  as  those 
who  live  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford" 
or  Mr.  Bennett's  "Five  Towns."  The 
scene  is  unique,  an  old-fashioned  English 
crescent  out  Chiswick  way,  where  every- 
body knows  the  family  affairs  of  every- 
body else,  and  so  do  we.  The  love-making 
that  goes  on  under  the  elm  and  in  the 
gazebo  is  under  the  supervision  of  five 
upstair  windows  and  at  critical  moments 
five  front  doors  open  simultaneously. 
The  acknowledged  head  of  the  commun- 
ity is-  the  retired  one-eyed  Admiral,  who 
lives  with  Bosun  Jim  in  No.  i.  This  is 
the  house  next  to  the  river,  where  the 
"Eyesore"  stands  all  day  and  fishes, 
never  catching  anything  except  when  he 
hooks  the  cat  which  belongs  in  No.  2, 
together  with  Mrs.  Pamela  Poskett,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Alderman  Poskett,  but 
beginning  again  to  take  notice.  The  vio- 
linist, Basil  Pringle,  lodges  here,  but  is 
more  often  to  be  found  giving  lessons  in 
music,  and  other  things,  to  Miss  Barbara 
Pennymint,  who  lives  with  her  mother 
and  the  parrot  in  No.  3.  No.  4  is  over- 
crowded, and  needs  attention  from  the 
district  visitor,  for  it  houses  the  retired 
butler.  Mr.  Brooke-Haskyn,  Esq.,  his 
wife,  Selina,  whom  we  know  as  we  do 
Mr.  Partington  at  second  hand,  and  their 
interesting  family  of  four  or  five  chil- 
dren ;  then  there  are  Jane,  the  nurse,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Sternroyd,  antiquarian,  and 
a  secret  lodger.  No.  5,  the  last  house  on 
the  right,  which  has  a  foreign  look  ow- 
ing to  its  white  paint,  shelters  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  Lachesnais  and  their 
maid  Nanette.  The  outsiders  or  disturb- 
ing elements  of  this  peaceful  oasis  are, 
besides  those  mentioned,  the  Muffinman, 
the  Lamplighter  and  Lord  Otford.  We 
should  beg  pardon  for  having  mentioned 
them  all ;  but  they  are  all  friends  of  ours 
and  we  want  you  to  know  them. 

In  returning  to  the  season's  revivals, 
let  us  consider,  above  all,  the  vet- 
erans. From  Germany  has  come  Herr 
von  Possart,  in  an  array  of  plays  from 
the  French  and  English,  as  well  as  in 
his  native  tongue.  Shylock  is  perhaps 
the  part  with  which  his  fame  is  most 
closely  identified.  From  France,  Ma- 
dame Bernhardt  has  once  more  jour- 
neyed, bound  for  the  West  and  then 
Australia.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
following  in  the  Washington  correspond- 


ence  of   The   Independent,    December 

25,  1879: 

"The  world  has  had  cause  to  grow  weary 
at  the  sight  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  name,  at  the 
tales  of  her  reputed  coffin  and  skeleton,  of  her 
fatherless  children,  of  her  fabulous  dresses, 
her  much  vaunted  'art'." 

We  still  regret  that  she  ever  collalx>rated 
to  such  a  degree  with  her  press  agency.  It 
is  unfortunate  in  a  sense  that  the  New 
York  critics  have  laid  emphasis  upon 
this  wonderful  woman's  vitality ;  tho  it 
is  natural  enough.  For  tho  she  bored 
our  Washington  correspondent  (not  by 
her  acting,  notice!)  full  thirty  years 
ago,  ten  performances  in  one  week 
seem  nothing  to  her  now ;  and  when  we 
saw  her  in  "L'Aiglon,"  where  her  part 
of  the  pathetic  Eaglet  is  the  longest,  we 
believe,  of  contemporary  French  roles, 
there  was  no  trace  of  waning  energy.  In 
fact,  in  one  respect  there  has  been  profit : 
for  as  Madame  Bernhardt  has  aged,  she 
has  gained  in  restraint  and  in  true  art. 
Her  Eaglet  is  as  boyish  a  figure — and  as 
appealing — as  ever.  The  actress  is  sup- 
ported by  a  company  of  unusual  merit, 
even  as  compared  with  the  best  French 
companies  seen  outside  of  Paris.  The 
excellence  of  the  cast  revealed  itself 
more  conspicuously  in  other  plays — in 
Moreau's  "Trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  for 
example.  This  last  is  simply  a  situation 
play,  yet  oiit  of  it  Madame  Bern- 
hardt drew  effects  so  varied,  evoked 
emotions  so  powerful,  that  the  spectator 
was  no  more  than  an  instrument  on 
which  she  played  seemingly  at  will.  Her 
month's  stay  in  New  York  was  marked 
bv  the  production  of  one  novelty,  the 
"Judas"  of  an  American,  Charles  De 
Kay,  which  was  translated  into  French 
for  the  purposes  of  production.  This 
piece,  which  failed  to  justify  itself,  is 
only  one  of  the  season's  numerous  Bibli- 
cal dramas ;  even  George  Moore  is  a 
theologian  of  the  footlights  nowadays 
("The  Apostle" — not  yet  seen  in  New 
York).  "The  Samaritan"  of  Edmond 
Rostand,  written  for  Madame  Bernhardt 
herself  for  presentation  during  Lent, 
has  stirred  up  heated  discuss'on  in  New 
York  thru  its  daring  representation  of 
Christ  in  person.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  in  the  twent'eth  century,  such 
plays  are  fitted  to  the  theater,  above  all, 
to  the  American  theater,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
drama  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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Politics  and  Sociology 

The  large  number  of  books  on  the 
social  sciences  appearing  in  the  course  of 
a  year  necessitates  brief  and  collective 
treatment.  Some  of  the  works  here 
mentioned  will,  however,  receive  more 
extensive  criticism  in  later  issues. 

Professor  Stimson's  work  on  Popular 
Law  Making^  is  a  study  "of  the  origin, 
history  and  present  tendencies  of  law- 
making by  statute."  He  examines  Eng- 
lish legislation  from  its  earliest  days,  and 
points  out  its  relation  to  present-day 
legislation ;  he  considers  modern  trusts 
and  monopolies,  labor  unions  and  vari- 
ous other  social  phenomena  along  with 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  affecting 
them  and  compares  the  legislative  atti- 
tude of  one  time  with  another.  Pro- 
fessor Mcllwain  writes  learnedly  of  the 
historical  phases  of  the  relation  between 
legislation  and  judicial  action.^  He  dif- 
fers with  those  who  have  found  sanction 
for  the  modern  judicial  expansion  of 
powers  in  historical  precedent;  while  ad- 
mitting, to  some  extent,  the  precedent, 
he  decHnes  to  justify  unreservedly  the 
modern  tendency. 

Ex-President  Northrop,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  collects  some  thirty 
of  his  addresses  on  political  and  bio- 
graphical subjects  and  publishes  them 
"not  as  a  contribution  to  human  knowl- 
edge," but  because  his  friends  have 
asked  him  to  publish  them.^  His  friends 
are  amply  justified;  for  the  essays  are 
characterized  by  a  wholesome  good 
sense,  by  high  ideals,  by  an  ardent  and 
far-seeing  patriotism  and  a  warm  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Choate's  volume*  also  is  a 
collection  of  addresses,  including  the 
"Lincoln"  address  delivered  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1900  and  the  one  on  "John 
Harvard,"  delivered  in  Cambridge  in 
1905.     Of  these  no  doubt  his  "Lincoln" 

^Popular  Law  Making.  By  Frederic  Jesup  Stiin- 
son.      New  York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons       $2.50. 

^The  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  Its  Su- 
premacy. By  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain.  New 
Haven:    Yale   University    Press.     $2.50. 

^Addresses  Educational  and  Patriotic.  By  Cyrus 
Northrop.  Minneapolis:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

^Abraham  Lincoln  and  Other  Addresses  in  Eng- 
land. By  Joseph  H.  Choate.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $2.00. 


is  at  once  the  best  known  and  the  best. 
Professor  Eord  treats  in  detail  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  National  Government 
and  the  accompanying  waste  and  corrup- 
tion.^ It  is  a  dark  picture  which  he 
draws,  but  he  sees  signs  of  improvement. 
"The  present  rule  of  privileged  interests 
must  be  overthrown.  Committee  gov- 
ernment must  be  superseded  by  respon- 
sible government.  That  means  a  hard 
struggle,  but  it  is  inevitable,  and  the 
signs  of  the  time  indicate  that  the  people 
are  quite  ready  for  it  and  are  craving 
effective  leadership."  Mr.  Wilcox  gives 
an  analytical  study^  of  the  cities  of 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis  and  Boston,  describing 
their  governments  and  problems.  It  is 
an  invaluable  book  for  the  student  of 
municipal  science. 

Captain  Mahan  discusses  the  balance 
of  forces  among  the  European  nations, 
with  particular  reference  to  Germany 
and  England,  and  the  relation  of  Euro- 
pean conditions  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States.'' 

There  are  three  new  books  on  rail- 
ways. Mr.  Hill^  claims  for  one  of  his 
chapters  a  priority  in  the  putting  forth 
of  "the  doctrine  of  conservation  as  a 
whole,  and  not  an  incident  of  some  one 
occupation."  As  befits  the  writings  of  a 
great  road-builder,  his  volume  is  in  a 
large  measure  a  glorification  of  the  rail- 
road as  a  highway  of  progress.  Mr. 
Vrooman  contributes  a  well-considered 
and  well-written  argument  for  public 
ownership  of  the  railways.^  The  results 
of  public  ownership  in  the  various  coun- 
tries are  given,  and  the  evils  attending 
private  ownership  are  related.  The  su- 
preme argument  for  nationalization  he 
considers  to  be  not  so  much  the  lowering 
of  rates,  the  improvement  of  service  and 

^The  Cost  of  Our  National  Government.  By 
Henry  Jones  Ford.  New  York:  The  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  Press.      $1.50. 

^Great  Cities  in  America.  Their  Problems  and 
Their  Government.  By  Delos  F.  Wilcox.  New  York: 
The  M'acmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

^The  Interest  of  America  in  International  Con- 
ditions. Bv  A.  T.  Mahan.  New  York:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

^Highways  of  Progress.  By  James  J.  Hill.  New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.      $1.50. 

^American  Railway  Problems.  By  Carl  S.  Vroo- 
man.    New  York:   Henry  Frowde.     $1.50. 
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the  bettering  of  labor  conditions,  as  the  cussed  in  a  number  of  essays  collected  in 
emancipating  of  the  people  from  their  the  first  number  of  Proceedings  of  the 
l^resent  economic  subjection  to  an  intol-  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the  City 
erable  tyranny.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  cov-  of  New  York?^  Among  the  writers  are 
ers  some  of  the  same  ground. ^'^  He  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  Prof.  Emily 
calls  attention  to  "the  world-wide  tri-  Greene  Balch,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and 
umph  of  government  ownership,"  and  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark.  A  new  cdi- 
regards  the  world  as  now  upon  a  govern-  tion  of  Mr.  Cromwell's  The  American 
ment-ownership  basis.  He  reviews  the  Business  Wom^n,'^^  a  work  which  has 
history  of  public  ownership  from  its  be-  been  of  great  practical  value  to  self-sup- 
ginning  in  Belgium  to  the  present  day.  porting  women,  is  also  to  be  mentioned 
His  book  is  clearly  and  simply  written  here.  Dr.  Mangold's  Child  Problems 
for  the  general  reader.  discusses  a  wide  range  of  subjects   re- 

A  new  edition — the  fifth — of  Professor  lating  to  the  child. ^^    Child  labor  is  treat- 

Taussig's   well    known   tariff   history   is  ed  in  its  many  aspects,  and  a  considera- 

also  to  be  numbered  in  this  list.^^  as  is  ble  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  consid- 

also  a  new  and  greatly  expanded  edition  eration  of  the  delinquent  child.   A  strong 

of  Miss  Coman's  Industrial  History. ^^  plea  is  made  for  discreet  education  along 

Mr.  Schlueter  has  made  a  careful  the  lines  of  sex  physiology, 
study  of  the  brewing  industry  in  this  Mr.  Dean,  in  his  study  of  industrial 
country,  with  a  particular  reference  to  training,^ ^  declares  that,  somewhat  as 
the  development  and  organization  of  its  with  Alice  and  the  Red  Queen,  "all  the 
labor  forces.^ ^  The  rise  of  the  industry  running  that  our  educational  policy  can 
from  its  beginning  among  the  Pilgrims  do"  is  required  to  keep  us  "in  the  same 
(probably  as  early  as  1623)  is  traced  to  place,  and  if  it  wants  to  get  somewhere 
its  important  dimensions  today ;  but  it  is  else  it  must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
the  organization  of  the  brewery  work-  that."  A  long  familiarity  with  indus- 
men  that  comes  in  for  most  detailed  and  trial  training  schools  fits  him  with  espe- 
exhaustive  treatment.  The  task  which  cial  equipment  for  explaining  the  meth- 
the  author  set  for  himself  has  been  well  ods  and  progress  of  industrial  education, 
fulfilled.  The  sugar  industry  is  de-  Commissioner  Andrew  S.  Draper  fur- 
scribed  by  Professor  Surface.^*  The  his-  nishes  an  introduction, 
tory  of  its  use  and  manufacture  is  given,  Mr.  Ghent's  volume^®  is  a  collection  of 
and  a  great  wealth  of  information  on  six  Socialist  essays,  written  in  the  second 
every  phase  of  the  subject  is  furnished,  person,  and  addressed  respectively  to  the 
Professor  Surface  does  not  apprehend  seekers  of  success,  the  reformers,  the  re- 
any  great  change  in  the  industry  from  tainers,  some  Socialists,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
the  development  of  better  sugar-produc-  and  the  skeptics  and  doubters, 
ing  plants  than  sugar-cane  and  sugar-  President  Polk's  diary,  covering  ap- 
beets.  The  success  of  syrup  manufac-  proximately  the  period  of  his  Presiden- 
ture  from  glucose  has  been  significant,  tial  term,  is  now  for  the  first  time  print - 
but  the  reduction  of  sugar  from  glucose  ed.^^  It  is  a  large  work,  filled  with  everv 
has  not  been  successful ;  and  so  "we  are  manner  of  detail  about  his  life  in  the 
scarcely  justified  in  making  a  surmise  as  White  Plouse.  A  transcript  of  the  man- 
to  what  the  future  holds  in  store  in  the  uscript  had  at  one  time  been  made  for 
way  of  sugar  substitutes."  George  Bancroft,  and  it  had  been  Mrs. 

Woman's    economic    position    is    dis-  Polk's  wish  that  the  manuscript  should 


"Government    Ownership    of    Railways.      By    An-  ^^The   Economic    Position   of   Women.      Edited   bv 

thony    Van    Wagenen.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's  Henry  R.   Mussey.     New  York:   The   Academy  of  Po- 

Sons.  litical  Science. 

„  "The  Tariff  History  of  the  Dnited  States.     By  ibthe  American  Business  Woman.     By  John  How 

F.    IV.    Taussig.      New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam  s    Sons.  ard  Cromtvell.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $-. 

i^THE  Industrial   History   of  the   United   States.  v.  ^'P"^P   ^^^^''^^^,^'     ^^'   (^^^^^Se  B.    Mangold.      New 

New     and     revised    edition.       By     Katharine     Coman.  ^o^^;   ^ne   Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

New  York:  The   Macmillan  Company.     $1.50.  "The    Worker    and    the    State.      By    Arthur    D. 

i^HisTORY     of     the     Brewing     Industry     and     the  Dean.     New  York:   The   Century   Co.      $1.20. 

Brewery      Workers'      Organization.        By      Herman  ^^Socialism   and    Success.      By   W.   J.   Ghent.     New 

Schlueter.      Cincinnati:    The    International    Union    of  York:    The  John  Lane  Co.      $1. 

United  Brewery  Workmen.      $1-50.  ^°The   Diary    of   James   K.    Polk.      Edited    and   an- 

"The    Story    of    Sugar.      By    George    Thomas   Sur-  notated    by    Milo    Milton    Quaife.      In    four    volumes, 

fac^.     New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.     $1.00.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     ^20. 
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be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  life  of 
her  husband.  Nothing  came  of  her  wish, 
however,  and  in  1901  the  Polk  family 
disposed  of  all  the  personal  records  of 
the  President  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  Prof.  Charles  W.  Mann  began 
to  edit  the  diary  in  1908.  He  died  in  May 
of  the  following  year,  whereupon  the 
work  was  taken  up  and  completed  by 
Professor  Quaife. 

The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress^'^  being  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  reached  their  eighteenth 
volume  and  the  end  of  the  year  1780; 
large,  handsomely  printed  volumes  they 
are,  carefully  annotated  and  giving  ver- 
batim the  original  records  with  their  cor- 
rections and  deletions.  They  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  of 
value  to  the  historian  and  politician.  For 
example,  the  duty  schedule  of  a  proposed 
tariff  law  (or  recommendation  to  the 
States)  of  December  18,  1780,  consists 
of  only  thirty-five  items.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  imposition  of  duties  is 
stated  to  be  "to  restrain  the  importation 
of  Foreign  articles  of  luxury ;  being  the 
ballance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  support  the  credit  of  a  paper 
medium,"  and  in  accordance  with  this 
"Jewellery,  Gaming  Tables  of  all  kinds, 
Carriages,  and  Gilt  Furniture"  are 
taxed  TOO  per  cent.,  "Broad  cloaths  above 
12  shillings"  at  5  shillings  a  yard  and 
"Narrow  cloaths  above  5  shillings"  at  2 
shillings,  and  "Tobacco  pipes  6  shillings 
per  groce." 

A  work  of  exceptional  value  is  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hise's  The  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources}^  We  have  had  plenty 
of  articles  and  books  on  particular  phases 
of  the  conservation  problem,  but  nothing 
which  has  correlated  those  phases  and 
given  us  the  subject  as  a  whole.  This 
work  is  now  performed  in  a  concise  and 
thoro  manner.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
book  will  remain  for  some  time  the  au- 
thoritative cyclopedia  of  the  conservation 
movement. 

Mr.  Gompers  published  the  results  of 
his  observations  during  a  three  months' 

^^JOURNALS     OF     THE     CONTINENTAL     CONGRESS.         1774" 

1780.  Edited  from  the  original  records  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing  Office. 

^^The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise.  [Il- 
lustrated.]    New  York:  The  Macmillau  Company.     $2. 


tour  of  Europe  last  year.^^  He  finds  that 
the  condition  of  labor  is  in  almost  every 
respect  better  in  America  than  in  the 
transatlantic  countries,  and  he  gives  a 
good  many  figures  and  other  details  to 
support  his  assertion.  He  is  greatly  im- 
prest with  the  strength  of  trade  union- 
ism in  Germany,  and  he  finds  Munich  a 
model  trade  union  center.  The  wretch- 
edness of  European  railroads,  the  lack  of 
running  water,  of  bath  tubs  and  of  venti- 
lation in  the  houses,  and  the  general  con- 
ditions of  living  are  also  discussed.  It 
is  a  notably  readable  book,  in  which  evi- 
dences of  editorial  assistance  are  plenti- 
ful. But  it  must  be  read  as  the  work  of 
a  partisan  and  an  advocate  of  a  particu- 
lar school  in  the  labor  movement,  and  not 
the  work  of  an  impartial  observer. 

.»? 

The  Temple  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Writ- 
ten and  edited  by  Rev.  W.  Ewing,  M.  A., 
and  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  and 
other  scholars  and  divines.  With  500  il- 
lustrations. 8vo  pp.  Ix,  1012.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $1.00. 

The  American  publishers  here  intro- 
duce an  English  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
which  has  the  advantage,  of  b  ing  edited 
by  two  scholars  who  have  had  long  mis- 
sionary experience  in  Palestine  and  are 
familiar  with  its  geography  and  customs. 
It  is  supplied  with  sufficient  maps  for 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  fresh  illustrations. 
What  will  at  first  most  surprise  the  read- 
er is  to  meet  the  unusual  number  of  ab- 
breviations of  common  words  run  into 
the  text  for  the  sake  of  compactness. 
The  tone  of  the  work  is  rather  conserva- 
tive, yet  not  severely  so.  'While  it  is  not 
claimed  that  Moses  wrote  Genesis,  the 
prevailing  division  of  the  text  between 
authors  alphabetically  designated  is  not 
accepted ;  and  yet  the  writer  to  whom 
Leviticus  is  assigned  discovers  a  gradual 
development  of  the  observances  therein 
described.  Yet,  again,  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  made  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  events  described  and  not 
brought  down,  as  most  scholars  bring  it 
down,  to  the  Maccabean  period.  There 
is  much  useful  and  helpful  in  this  com- 
pact and  cheap  volume,  and  it  should  be 
welcomed  for  conservative  use. 

2SLAB0R  IN   Europe  and  America.    By  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.     New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.     $2. 
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....Marion  Miller  is  the  illustrator  of  the 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company's  Outdoor  Diary 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  which  is  just  what  its  title 
suggests :  being  designed  "as  a  pleasant  incen- 
tive to  the  direct  observation  of  nature.  .  .  . 
Teachers  of  nature  classes  will  find  it  a  very 
real  assistance."  Besides  the  rather  crude  il- 
lustrations in  color  there  is  plenty  of  space  for 
note-taking  by  the  young  naturalist.  The  price 
is  one  dollar. 

....The  Introduction  to  Philosophy  by 
William  Jerusalem,  put  into  English  by  Pro- 
fessor Sanders  (Macmillan;  $1.50),  is  doubly 
welcome,  first  on  account  of  its  exposition  of 
the  author's  own  system  or  rather  method,  a 
realistic  philosophy  based  on  genetic  principles 
and  closely  allied  to  pragmatism ;  and,  second, 
because  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  movements 
of  recent  thought  thru  its  numerous  refer- 
ences to  contemporary  literature. 

....Temple  Scott's  Christmas  Treasury  of 
Song  and  Verse  (New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.;  $1.25)  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be  de- 
scribed at  the  proper  season ;  but  isn't  there 
a  Christmas  every  year?  The  introductory 
essay  by  the  editor  is  a  rather  perfunctory  per- 
formance, but  the  anthology,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  essential  matter,  contains  the  best  that 
has  been  written  in  English  verse  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  most  glad  day  in  all  the  year. 

. . .  .Continuing  the  series  of  monographs  on 
Modern  Religious  Problems,  Prof.  L.  B. 
Paton,  of  Hartford,  has  written  a  volume  on 
The  Early  Religion  of  Israel  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  50  cents).  Its  scholarly  and 
suggestive  presentation  of  the  subject  puts  it 
in  the  first  rank  in  this  fine  series.  One 
would  search  in  vain  elsewhere  for  so  clear 
and  comprehensible  a  discussion  of  "sur- 
vivals" and  so  accurate  a  portrayal  of  the  ele- 
ments of  pre-prophetic  Yahwehism. 

....Clarence  J.  Child,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  editor  of  the  neat  edition 
of  The  Second  Shepherd's  Play,  Everyman. 
and  Other  Early  Plays,  issued  in  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.'s  Riverside  Literature  Series 
(40  cents).  The  "other  early  plays"  are  the 
Quern  Quaeritis  from  the  Regularis  Concordia 
Monacharum  (Englished),  the  Brome  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac,  fragments  of  the  Robin  Hood 
plays,  and  the  Oxfordshire  Saint  George. 
Prof.  Child  contributes  a  critical  and  historical 
introduction  and  sixteen  pages  of  notes. 

....The  fascicle,  Si-Simple,  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Craigie. 
It  contains  1,578  words,  of  which  820  are 
Main  words.  The  number  of  quotations  is 
8,698,  as  against  806  in  the  "Century."  The 
word  which  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of 
definitions  and  examples  here  is  "side."  The 
slang  use  of  the  word  is  not  indicated ;  a 
more  grave  matter  is  the  total  omission  of  the 
word  Sillycock  (SilUcock),  the  name  for  a 
cock  on  the  exterior  of  any  building,  made  use 
of  in  connecting  garden  hose,  etc.  (Oxford 
Bullish  Dictionary;  Henry  Frowde.) 


....Novels  are  taken  very  seriously  now. 
They  ligurc  on  the  lists  prepared  by  peda- 
gogs  '  for  reading  and  study."  Dictionaries 
are  based  upon  them.  The  Thackeray  Dic- 
tionary is  by  isadore  Gilbert  Mudge  and  M. 
Earl  Sears.  It  is  a  stout  volume,  costs  three 
dollars,  and  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  The  characters  and  scenes  of  Thackeray's 
fiction  are  all  indexed,  and  there  are  synopses 
of  all  Thackeray's  works.  Where  a  character 
has  been  drawn  from  life,  and  tne  model  is 
recognized,  the  circumstance  is  noted.  An  in- 
valuable book  for  the  complete  Thackerayan. 

....Arthur  Villiers  is  the  editor  of  Rut- 
ledge's  Every  Man's  Cyclopccdia,  issued  in  a 
single  volume  of  650  pages  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  ($1.50).  Here  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged names  of  importance  in  biography,  his- 
tory, geography,  law,  etc. ;  also  abbreviations, 
synonyms,  pseudonyms,  and,  besides,  words 
commonly  misspelled.  The  biographical  or 
historical  value  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  nil ; 
here  is  a  specimen  entry :  "Shakespeare,  Wil- 
liam (1564-1616)  :  Poet  and  Dramatist."  Liv- 
ing men  seem  not  to  be  included,  since  the 
Shaws  number  not  the  great  G.  B.,  nor  the  R's 
the  sole  ex-President. 

....Mr.  Chesterton  .has  written  that  the 
composition  of  a  good  parody  is  proof  of  a 
writer's  reverence  for  the  author  imitated.  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  holds  water  when  applied 
to  the  volume  A  la  maniere  dc,  by  Paul  Re- 
boux  and  Charles  Muller  (Paris:  Bernard 
Grasset;  3  fr.  50).  Yet  some  of  the  parodies 
are  wickedly  clever,  and  not  every  one  of  them 
is  wicked.  Besides  French  authors,  classical 
and  contemporary,  Tolstoy,  Dickens,  Shakes- 
peare, Conan  Doyle  and  Maeterlinck  are  hit 
off  by  the  collaborators.  An  earlier  edition, 
containing  only  a  portion  of  the  present  mat- 
ter, attracted  much  attention  in  Paris  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  went  into  twenty  editions. 

....Last  week  we  commented  eduorially  on 
the  candidacy  of  Madame  Curie,  who  was  re- 
jected by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
George  Sand,  too,  came  near  being  an  Acade- 
micienne.  Her  friend  Flaubert,  in  writing  her 
a  chaffing  letter  anent  the  rumors  of  her  elec- 
tion, paraphrased  Saurin's  famous  line  to  Mol- 
iere :  "Rien  ne  manque  a  ta  gloire ;  tu  man- 
quais  a  la  notre."  Innumerable  French  wo- 
men writers  have  been  "crowned'*  by  the 
French  Academy.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
work  so  honored,  especially  if  a  novel,  is 
judged  from  the  ethical  as  well  as  from  the 
literary  standpoint ;  the  honor  sometimes  car- 
ries with  it  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  in- 
evitably makes  a  difference  in  the  sale  of  the 
book. 

.  . .  ."Pepys's  Diary  is  long,  and  life  is  short; 
yet  those  who  have  failed  to  meet  the  Diarist 
have  missed  a  rare  pleasure."  It  is  thus  that 
Henry  B.  Wheatley  opens  his  mtroduction  to 
Red-Letter  Days  of  Samuel  Pepys,  edited  by 
Edward  Frank  Allen  (Sturgis  &  Walton; 
$1.25).  We  ourselves  have  found  it  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  lure  of  Pepys's  Diary  that 
one  is  obliged  to  turn  a  good  many  pages  in 
order    to   find   the   most    delightful   passages ; 
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eliminate  the  slight  difficulty,  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  reward.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  present 
editor  has  cleverly  chosen  many  of  the  most 
readable  entries.  His  book  runs  to  300  pages, 
and  is  illustrated. 

....From  Freedom  to  Despotism  is  the 
alarming  title  of  an  alarmist  book  by  Charles 
M.  Hollingsworth  (Washington:  Published 
by  the  Author;  $1.50).  "It  is  shown,"  writes 
Mr.  Hollingsworth,  "that  active  economic  de- 
velopment is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  free  government ; 
free  institutions  inevitably  declining  as  nation- 
al economic  de\elopment  is  completed."  New- 
ton Mann  is  the  author,  the  James  H.  West 
Co.  the  publisher  of  a  volume  to  be  read  along 
with  Mr.  Hollingsworth's  :  The  Import  and  Out- 
look of  Socialism  (Boston;  $1.50).  "Social- 
ism" writes  Mr.  Mann  "is  at  present  far  from 
popular;  but  movements  in  the  direction  of 
socialism  are  popular  and  long  have  been." 

....A  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  Hilaire  Belloc  as  literary  jour- 
nalists. Mr.  Chesterton,  on  a  railway  journey, 
pulls  everything  out  of  his  pockets,  and  writes 
an  essay  on  the  subject;  Mr.  Belloc  is  his 
competitor,  but  slightly  varies  the  method.  The 
latest  volume  by  the  latter,  who  has  "done" 
Nothing,  and  Everything,  is  entitled  On  Any- 
thing. (Button;  $1.25.)  Some  pages  of  this 
work  make  one  ask  the  question.  Was  it 
worth  while  collecting  all  this?  Yet,  in  the 
main,  largely  because,  without  quite  equaling 
his  rival  in  brilliancy,  he  is  supremely  well 
traveled  and  well  read,  the  product  is  calcu- 
lated to  entertain  the  reader  during  more  than 
one  hour  of  leisure;  provided  only  that  he 
does  not  insist  on  reading  books  straight  thru. 

.  ...Two  more  volumes  (the  third  and  fourth) 
have  appeared  in  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  edi- 
tion of  Emerson's  Journals,  never  before  pub- 
lished, and  issued  at  $1.75  the  colume.  Here 
is  part  of  the  entry  for  July  15,   1833    (iii,  p. 

165): 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Pere  le  Chaise.  It  well 
deserves  a  visit  and  does  honour  to  the  French.  But 
they  are  a  vain  nation.  The  tombstones  have  a  be- 
seeching, importunate  vanity  and  remind  you  of  ad- 
vertisements. One  epitaph  was  so  singular  to  be  read 
by  me,  that  I  wrote  it  off:  Here  lies  August e  Charles 
Collignon,  died,  full  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  at  the  age  of  68  years  and  4  months,  April  15, 
1830.  He  loved  to  do  good  and  tried  to  do  it,  and 
led  a  gentle  and  happy  life  following  as  best  he  was 
able  the  morality  and  lessons  of  Montaigne  and  of  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  traiislating  the 
epitaph  that  impressed  the  Sage  of  Concord. 

.  . .  .The  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library 
Building  and  Grounds  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1910,  is  now  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  For  the  year  covered 
by  the  report,  the  gain  in  printed  books  is 
90,473,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  actual  number  of  voltmies  in  the  Library, 
including  the  Law  Library,  is  now  1,793,158. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  manuscripts, 
maps,  music,  prints,  etc.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  the  new  acquisitions  are  the  manuscripts, 
■yvhose  number  is  not  stated.      Colonial  history 


must  be  enriched  by  the  examination  of  the 
original  letter  book  of  Dennys  de  Berdt,  1765- 
J770,  covering  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his 
agency  in  England  for  the  Colonial  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  Another  valuable  acces- 
sion is  that  of  the  William  Short  Papers,  num- 
bering upwards  of  3,000  documents. 

.  . .  .Fogazzaro's  forthcoming  novel,  "Leila," 
is  shortly  to  be  published  in  Milan,  and  trans- 
lations are  expected  to  follow  soon  thereafter. 
The  plot  is  jealously  guarded  by  publishers 
and  author  alike;  yet  revelations  enough  have 
been  made  to  quicken  natural  curiosity.  "Lei- 
la" is  far  less  a  continuation  of  "The  Saint" 
than  a  study  in  contrasts :  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  mystico-tragic  temperament  of  the 
hero,  Massimo  Albert  (a  minor  figure  in  "The 
Saint" :  he  whom  Benedetto  called  his  best- 
loved  disciple),  and  the  ardently  passionate 
heroine ;  who  may  or  may  not  prove  as  dis- 
hevelled a  personage  as  she  of  the  same  name 
delineated  by  George  Sand.  The  standpoint 
is  almost  mediaeval :  the  fundamental  opposi- 
tion is  that  of  woman  to  the  spiritual  achieve- 
ment of  man ;  woman,  the  eternal  ally  of  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  The  romance 
ends  with  the  engagement  of  Leila  to  Mas- 
simo and  their  resolution  to  face  the  world 
together,  after  having"  attended  the  funeral  of 
Benedetto,    the    Saint. 

Pebbles. 

Among  the  many  delightful  remembrances 
we  received  was  one  from  the  Berkshire  Life, 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  premium  on  our 
policy  is  due  January  30. — Chicago  Tribune. 

THE   BIBLIOPHILE    IN    PARIS. 

The   foolish   man,   'tis   he   who  takes 
His  way  along  the  Rue  de  Paix, 
Or  stands  bewildered  'mid  the  roar 
That  sounds  tbruout  Rre  St.  Honore  ; 
Or  to  escape  the  city's  noise 
Doth  ride  or  drive  within  the  Bois, 
Or  seeks  relief  from  dirt  and  grime 
In  quarters  of  the  old  regime. 

Let  him   not   sit  with   pallid  .cheeks 
Reading  in  the  Bibliotheques — 
The  bargain  hunter,  shrewd  and  keen. 
Will   haunt  the  book  stalls  on  the   Seine. 
The  books,  they  are  not  always  bosh. 
That  you  encounter  au  rive  gauche. 
And  there,  at  least,  you  walk  at  ease 
And  smoke  and  stroll  along  the  quais. 
And  run  across,  as  like  as  not, 
A   volume    really   comme   il    faut. 

From    all    distractions    keep    aloof 
While  crossing  over  the  Pont   Neuf. 
Look  not  to  left  and  not  to  right. 
But  quickly   pass   L'lle  de   la    Cite. 
'Twill  chance,  perhaps,  that  as  you  came 
You  stopped  and  looked  at  Notre  Dame — 
But  tarry  not   for  priest  nor  verger, 
Ho  !   for  the  realm  of  Henri  Murger ! 
Where  'mid  the  book  stalls  you  may  search 
For  volumes  truly  tres   recherche. 

— Poston  T^ci^'^^f^ipf, 
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The  semi-annual  index  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  the  last  six  months  is  now 
ready.  Subscribers  may  obtain  a  copy 
free  of  charge  by  sending  us  their  re- 
quest on  a  postal  card. 

Proposed  Tariff  Legislation 

Much  support  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  project  for  a  permanent  Tariff 
Commission  by  discussion  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  the  addresses  made  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Association,  and  the  tactful  efforts 
of  the  President.  There  is  now  pending 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  a  bill 
for  such  a  commission.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Longworth  (a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee),  it  has 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  there  is 
an  expectation  that  it  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  nearly  all  the  members  in  each 
faction  of  the  Republican  majority.  Pro- 
vision is  made  by  it  for  a  permanent 
commission  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  are  to  be  from  one 
and  the  same  political  party.  The  term 
is  six  years  and  the  annual  salary  $7,500. 
Following  is  the  most  important  part  of 
those  sections  which  say  what  the  com- 
mission is  to  do : 
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"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to 
investigate  the  cost  of  production  of  all  articles 
which  by  any  act  of  Congress  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  enacted  are  made  the  suliject  of  ta*"- 
iff  legislation,  with  special  reference  to  the 
prices  paid  for  domestic  and  foreign  labor  and 
the  prices  paid  for  raw  materials,  whether 
domestic  or  imported,  entering  into  manufac- 
tured articles;  the  condition  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  affecting  the  American  prod- 
ucts, including  detailed  information  with  re- 
spect thereto;  together  with  all  other  facts 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  said  commission, 
will  be  helpful  to  Congress  in  providing  equit- 
able rates  of  duty  on  any  article,  and  in  aid- 
ing the  President  and  other  officers  of  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the  cus- 
toms laws." 

Power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to 
procure  books  and  papers  is  granted,  but 
the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not 
comply  with  the  commission's  orders  is 
left  to  Congress.  Results  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted, with  explanatory  reports,  to  the 
President  or  "to  Congress,"  whenever 
the  President  or  Congress  shall  call  for 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  alone  is  empow- 
ered to  obtain  a  report.  This  is  a  de- 
fect, for  a  Republican  Senate  might  re- 
fuse to  join  a  Democratic  House  in  mak- 
ing a  demand. 

There  is  need  of  a  permanent  Tariflf 
Commission,  which  should  be,  so  far  as 
practicable,  a  non-partisan  body.  Its 
duty  should  be  to  ascertain  and  report 
the  facts  required  for  just  legislation. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Congress 
will  empower  a  commission  to  fix  rates 
or  even  to  recommend  what  the  rates 
should  be.  The  Tariff  Commission  As- 
sociation, in  the  resolutions  adopted  last 
week,  asked  Congress  to  make  a  commis- 
sion "having  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce^  Com- 
mission." Congress  will  not  do  this,  and 
the  President,  knowing  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  said  in  his  address 
at  the  association's  banquet : 

"You  do  not  desire  that  these  men  should 
fix  tariff  rates  or  recommend  tariff  rates  to  be 
fixed.  You  desire  only  that  they  should  fur- 
nish the  correct  information  upon  which  the 
body  Constitutionally  charged  with  fixing  tar- 
iff rates  may  properly  act.  so  that  the  public 
may  have  the  truth  froin  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  then  advise  itself  as  to  how  Congress 
has  acted  with  respect  to  a  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  premises." 

One  ground  for  objection  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  that  it  does  not  make  sufficient 
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provision  for  laying  the  truth  before  the 
public. 

Owing  partly  to  the  doctrine  set  forth 
in  the  latest  national  Republican  plat- 
form, much  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  need  of  inquiry  as  to  the  difference 
in  production  costs.  Undoubtedly,  the 
commission  should  strive  to  find  out 
what  the  cost  of  production  is  here  and 
what  it  is  abroad,  but  the  results  of  its 
investigation  in  this  field  may  not  satisfy 
the  prevailing  expectation  as  to  the  value 
of  them.  Representative  McCall,  who 
asks  for  a  permanent  commission,  said 
last  week : 

"If  there  are  a  hundred  different  concerns 
engaged  in  producing  an  article,  are  we  to  take 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  most  efficient  ot 
them,  or  of  the  most  expensive?  If,  m  fixing 
the  tariff,  we  take  that  cost  which  is  the  high- 
est, the  other  ninety-nine  are  likely  to  fatten 
upon  an  unnecessary  amount  of  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  one  which 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  managed,  the  others 
may  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  econom- 
ically the  most  favored  estabh'shment  may  de- 
velop into  a  domestic  monopoly." 

But  there  is  much  for  a  commission 
to  do  outside  of  an  inquiry  as  to  produc- 
tion costs.  These  costs,  varying  as  they 
do,  should  be  ascertained  and  reported, 
and  Congress  should  be  required  to  make 
as  fair  an  average  of  them  as  the  condi- 
tions will  permit. 

In  connection  with  this  project  for  a 
commission,  it  is  desired  that  revision 
hereafter  shall  be  made  by  treating  each 
schedule  or  subject  separately ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  no  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  revision,  but 
that  only  one,  or  two,  or  three 
schedules  shall  be  revised  in  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  There  have  been 
several  hearings  concerning  a  concurrent 
resolution  designed  to  secure  such  treat- 
ment of  tariff  duties  by  excluding 
amendments  which  would  open  the  door 
for  a  revision  of  the  entire  list.  It  is  not 
yet  clear  that  the  proposed  restriction 
can  be  surelv  made,  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  it  is  probable  that  revision 
by  separate  schedule  In  most  In.'^tances 
would  be  confined  mainly  to  slight 
changes,  because  a  sharp  reduction  of 
one  group  of  duties  would  so  seriously 
affect  other  groups  that  justice  would  re- 
quire concurrent  action  with  respect  to 
them. 

This  has  not   received   sufficient  con- 


sideration. If  Congress  should  under- 
take to  reduce  the  general  average  of  du- 
ties, its  action  with  respect  to  one  sched- 
ule, or  group  of  duties,  would  so  affect 
other  duties  (and  protected  interests)  re- 
lated to  these  that  a  prompt  revision  of 
these  also  would  be  required,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  revision  of  a  majority  of 
the  rates  in  force. 

Moreover,  if  the  proposed  revision  is 
to  lower  the  general  level  of  duties,  we 
are  not  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  by  treating  one  schedule  after  an- 
other. Revision  made  in  this  way  might 
be  going  on  for  several  years,  and  busi- 
ness undoubtedly  would  suffer  by  reason 
of  the  dragging  delay.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  general  revision,  said  the  President 
last  week,  to  prevent  the  action  upon  one 
schedule  from  being  influenced  unduly 
by  promised  action  upon  another.  This 
is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
groups  of  duties  are  so  related  to  each 
other  that  one  of  them  ought  not  to  be 
revised  without  the  concurrent  revision 
of  others,  and  business  interests  may 
reasonably  object  to  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff prolonged  through  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years.  But  if  there  is  to  be  re- 
vision, either  comprehensive  or  affecting 
certain  parts  of  the  law,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  Congress  shall  have  trust- 
worthy and  complete  information,  and 
shall  be  guided  by  it.  Such  information 
would  be  supplied  by  the  proposed  com- 
mission. 

The  Longworth  bill,  with  some 
changes,  ought  to  be  made  a  law  before 
the  end  of  the  present  session.  But  the 
passage  of  it  cannot  be  predicted  with 
confidence.  After  certain  days  set  aside 
by  the  rules  for  calendar  measures  and 
proceedings  by  unanimous  consent  are 
taken  out,  less  than  twenty  work  days  re- 
main. The  project  is  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  minority  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Clark,  who  will  be  Speaker  next  year, 
says  an  appropriation  for  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  public  money.  Those  provisions 
of  the  Longworth  bill  which  define  the 
commission's  duties  are  suggested  by  the 
Republican  platform's  doctrine  that  tariff 
rates  should  be  protective  and  should 
equal  the  difference  in  labor  costs,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  This  doctrine  is  re- 
jected, of  course,  by  the  Democrats,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  are  committed 
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to  the  support   of  a  tariff   for   revenue,  that  tlic  interpretation  has  been  generous, 

with     only     that     incidental     protection  so  that  now  there  are  nearly  500,000  old 

which  such  a  tariff  gives.    They  are  soon  s(jldiers  on  the  roll,  and  more  than  half 

to  control  the  House,  and  they  hope  to  as  many  widows.    What  we  would  say  is 

elect  a  President  in   1912.      It  is  to  be  that   for   the   most  of   the   soldiers  who 

expected  that  they  will  strive  to  prevent  returned  from  the  war  it  caused  them  no 

the  establishment  of  a  Tariff  Commission  [)hysical    injury.      They   were    none   the 

now  by  the  Republican  party.      The  Re-  worse  for  it.     Jt  was  quite  as  healthy  a 

publicans   should  have  made  their  com-  life  as  that  of  the  clerk  or  carpenter  who 

mission  last  year.  remained    at    home.      The    out-of-doors 

,»8  physical  exercise,  training  and  exposure 

A^^*-U^^    D^««:^».    d:ii  were  good  for  them  and  fitted  them  bet- 

notner  rension   bill  4-      ^         u          ^                   ^;    1  i;^;^ 

ter  for  subsequent  success  m  civil  lite. 

Yet  another  pension  bill  has  passed  They  came  back  bronzed,  robust,  proud 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  of  their  soldiers'  record  and  have  prop- 
It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate.  Should  it  erly  gloried  in  it  ever  since.  We  are  not 
pass  the  Senate  it  will  be  up  to  the  Presi-  speaking  of  the  ninety-day  men,  or  the 
dent.  It  ought  not  to  pass;  it  ought  not  men  who  deserted  that  we  hear  so  much 
to  be  signed.  of,  altho  there  were  such,  nor  of  those 

We  do  not  object  to  a  fair  and  just  who  were  paid  for  their  enlistment  by 
pension  bill.  We  believe  in  a  pension  for  bounties  when  the  enthusiasm  of  patri- 
civil  employees  of  a  railroad  and  the  otic  fervor  had  waned.  Abraham  Lin- 
post  office,  who  have  served  on  a  mod-  coin  bought  a  substitute ;  many  others 
erate  wage  for  a  hfetime  of  physical  did  the  same.  Those  substitutes  got  their 
ability  and  have  passed  their  period  of  pension  in  advance,  and  yet  we  do  not 
usefulness.  We  believe  in  pensions  for  grudge  them  their  pension  now  when 
teachers  who,  after  honorable  years  of  they  suffered  for  the  risk  they  had  been 
prolonged  work,  should  be  retired.     We  paid  for. 

believe  in  pensions  for  soldiers  who  in  We  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  as  to 

the  service  of  their  country  have  suffered  the  motives  of  legislators  who  would  add 

disabling    wounds     or     disease.       They  to  the  burden  of  old  wars.     It  is  very 

should  be  honorably  cared   for.     But  a  easy  to  grow   sentimental  over  the   old 

service  pension  is  a  different  thing.  soldiers.    Those  who  volunteered  deserve 

The  Sulloway  Service  Pension  bill  praise.  But  it  is  votes  that  these  Con- 
gives  a  pension  to  every  man  who  was  gressmen  are  after,  votes  partly.  Old 
mustered  into  the  Civil  War  for  ninety  soldiers  are  spectacular.  They  are  a  fine 
days,  whether  he  did  actual  service  or  subject  for  eloquence  and  sympathy.  And 
not ;  up  to  $36  a  month  for  those  seventy-  they  have  votes,  more  than  the  nearly 
five  years  old,  an  average  of  about  a  half  a  million  that  they  cast  themselves, 
dollar  a  day.  The  total  addition  to  the  for  their  sons  are  often  glad  to  have  the 
pension  roll,  it  is  calculated,  would  come  monthly  help  to  support  their  families, 
up  to  $45,000,000.  If  there  were  any  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  course  of 
reason  or  justice  in  it  we  would  not  ob-  nature  the  cost  to  the  treasury  for  pen- 
ject,  even  tho  it  should  absorb  all  the  sions  would  constantly  decrease.  There 
economies  which  President  Taft  is  trying  are  now  only  about  2,000  survivors  of 
to  secure.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  the  Mexican  War,  and  death  is  rapidly 
for  it  that  will  not  equally  apply  to  every  thinning  the  roll  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
old  man  and  woman  in  the  land.  Civil  War.    That  means  that  the  expense 

Who  are  these  soldiers?    They  are  not  of   government   will   be   much   less,    for 

those  who  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  now  the  cost  of  pensions,  added  to  the 

disease.     These  have  already  been  pro-  annual  appropriations  for  the  army  and 

vided  for  by  other  pension  acts.     Those  navy,  uses  up  three-fourths   of  our  in- 

acts  have  been  interpreted  most  liberally,  come.     If  appropriations  are  reduced  we 

We  do  not  say  that  they  have  been  inter-  shall  have  a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  That 

preted  recklessly  and  dishonestly,   altho  is  not  wanted.     That  would  mean  a  re- 

this    is    often    charged    and    such    cases  duction  of  taxes,  and  that  would  fall  on 

doubtless  exist;  but  this  is  at  least  true,  customs.     We  would  be  likely  to  reduce 
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the  tariff,  and  that  is  just  what  the  in-  visible  as  the  moon  will  be  when  it  ceases 
terests  concerned  do  not  wish.  Reduce  to  reflect  the  sun's  light.  These  exhaust- 
tariffs,  allow  foreign  competition,  and  ed,  dead  stars  may  be  ten  times  or  a 
prices  would  fall,  and  profits  for  big  cor-  hundred  times  as  many  as  the  visible 
porations  would  be  reduced.  Everybody  stars.  It  is  what  all  stars  are  coming  to, 
knows  what  tremendous  interests  are  de-  and  the  time  to  cool  is  unlimited.  These 
voted  to  the  defense  of  high  protection,  two  dead  stars  were  dark,  invisible  to  all 
When  the  pension  expenditure  falls  the  but  God  himself,  and  deadly  cold,  down 
tariff  will  fall,  and  so  we  must  have  new  to  absolute  cold,  over  four  hundred  de- 
pension  bills  to  keep  up  the  otherwise  grees  below  zero.  But  they  were  not  so 
dwindling  appropriations.  There  is  the  dead  that  they  could  not  feel  when  they 
milk  in  the  cocoanut.  happened  to  come  within  some  few  mil- 

We  have   hope  that  the    Senate   will  lion  miles  of  each  other.     They  would 

keep  the  bill   in  committee  indefinitely,  seem  to  have  no  business  to  come  near 

The  lower  House  has  a  way  of  passing  each  other,   for  each  ought  to  keep  its 

bills   which  no  one  cares  to   oppose   in  own  track  if  they  were  both  members  of 

hopes  that  the  Senate  will  kill  them.   But  one  great  stellar  system.    The  earth  does 

this  bill  may  pass  the  Senate.    Then  will  not  meddle  with  Jupiter,  and  the  aster- 

the  President  veto  it?    That  may  be  too  oids,   which   are   not   so   very   far   apart 

much  to  hope.     Why  should  a  President  from  each  other  as  distances  go  in  the 

have  more  courage  than  a  member  of  sky,  never  collide. 

Congress?  But  astronomers  have  lately  made  an 

j8  extraordinary  discovery  about  the  stars. 

Th      "NF         ^f  They  do  not  seem  to  belong  all  to  one 

ine   INew   J^tar  system,  but  to  two  systems.     One  set  of 

Three    hundred    years    ago — perhaps  stars  are  moving  along  in  one  general 

three    thousand    years    ago — there    oc-  course,  while  another  stream  of  stars  is 

curred  a  fearful  catastrophe  in  the  heav-  moving  in  quite  another  course.     A  star 

ens.       It  may   have   been   when   Shake-  going  in  one  course  may  get  entangled 

speare  was  alive,  perhaps  when  Alfred  with  a  star  going  on  the  other  course, 

the  Great  ruled  England,  or  Moses  was  We  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  this  is  the 

coming  out  of  Egypt,  but  the  news  of  it  way   it   happened    that   these   two   dead 

reached  this  our  earth  not  a  month  ago.  stars  came  near  enough  to  discover  each 

It  had  to  come  here  by  the  slow  train  of  other's     neighborhood     and     feel     each 

light,  which  travels  only  186,000  miles  a  other's  pull.      So  they  came  nearer  and 

second,  and  takes  eight  minutes  to  travel  nearer   to    get   acquainted,    not    straight 

from  the  sun  to  the  earth.     It  takes  hun-  head  on,  but  closer  and  closer,  swifter  and 

dreds  of  years  to  bring  us  news  from  the  swifter,  till  they  had  reached  a  pace  of 

Milky  Way,  where  this  terrible  catastro-  four  hundred  miles  a  second,  when  they 

phe  occurred.'  came  together  with  a  crash. 

Two  dead  stars  were  moving  on  their  As  we  have  said,  they  did  not  come  to- 
way,  as  they  had  been  moving  for  bil-  gether  head  on,  center  to  center,  for,  be- 
lions  of  years.  We  do  not  know  what  sides  the  force  which  drew  them  to- 
started  them  and  all  the  other  stars  on  gether,  there  was  their  other  proper  mo- 
their  course,  but  they  are  all  moving,  tion  which  drew  them  in  other  direc- 
Our  sun,  which  is  a  live  star,  not  a  dead  tions ;  and  so  they  grazed  each  other, 
one,  travels  a  dozen  miles  every  second,  The  smash,  such  as  it  was,  broke  off  a 
and  carries  all  its  retinue  of  planets  with  considerable  portion  of  each  of  them, 
it.  These  two  dead  stars  were  probably  Moving  at  such  a  tremendous  speed,  the 
moving  quite  as  fast.  They  were  dead  main  portion  of  each  kept  on  its  course, 
— they  had  been  alive  once,  bright  and  but  reducing  its  speed  by  the  pull  of  at- 
hot  like  our  sun,  but  in  the  course  of  traction  behind  until  it  had  passed  out 
time  they  had  given  out  all  their  heat,  of  the  influence  and  had  slowed  down  to 
just  as  our  sun  will  give  out  all  its  heat  its  normal  rate.  It  had  taken  only  an 
one  of  these  cycles  of  years,  and  it  too  hour  for  the  two  to  pass  each  other.  But 
will  he  (lead,  dead  as  the  moon  and  in-  the  grent  mass  of  what  was  broken   off 
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was  vaporized  to  atomic  dust  by  the  heat 
of  the  colHsion.  The  force  and  heat  were 
fifty  times  what  would  be  produced  by 
an  equal  weight  of  dynamite.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  new  vaporous  mass  the 
spectroscope  tells  us ;  and  we  learn  that 
the  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases, 
was  flying  off  at  the  speed  of  a  thousand 
miles  a  second,  ensphering  the  heavier 
elements.  The  first  tremendous  heat,  ten 
thousand  times  that  of  the  sun,  is  rapidly 
reduced  as  the  stellar  vapor  expands  and 
fills  a  larger  space.  We  know  one  new 
star  which  has  made  a  nebula  of  the 
spiral  sort.  But  usually,  or  always,  the 
new  star  fades  away  gradually,  until 
after  a  few  years  the  telescope  can  hardly 
find  it.  It  has  become  a  new  third  dead 
star,  or  perhaps  a  nebula,  or  a  swarm  of 
meteorites.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
meteorites  were  originated  that  fall  to 
the  earth.  Perhaps  they  are  pieces  that 
dropped  off  from  some  shattered  world. 

Such  was  the  new  star  discovered  De- 
cember 30  in  the  constellation  of  Lacerta 
by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Espin.  Almost  every 
year  records  one,  occasionally  caught  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  more  often  discov- 
ered on  the  photographic  plate.  If  there 
are  a  billion  live  and  dead  stars,  as 
astronomers  conjecture,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  once  in  a  year  some  two  of 
them  may  collide.  But  we  have  never 
seen  a  living,  visible  star  sufifer  a  col- 
lision. Must  it  not  be  that  the  invisible 
stars  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
visible  ones?  Can  it  be  that  all  the  stars 
we  see  are  the  product  of  such  collision? 
If  so,  who  can  tell  us  how  and  when  this 
vast  infinitude  of  stars  first  began  to  be? 
What  explanation  is  better  than  the  old 
one,  ''He  made  the  stars  also"? 

Neutralize  the  Canal 

Last  Thursday  President  Taft  sent  his 
expected  message  to  Congress  urging  the 
fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
recommending  that  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  for  beginning  the  work  on  the 
proposed  defenses  be  made  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening,  at  Cooper  Union,  in  this 
city,  David  J.  Foster,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  James  A.  Taw- 
ney,    chairman    of    the    Appropriations 


Committee,  opened  the  campaign  for  the 
ncutraliation  of  the  Canal.  The  matter 
must  now  be  threshed  out  in  Congress, 
and  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers 
on  the  best  advice  we  can  get  from 
Washington  that  Congress  is  unlikely  to 
appropriate  money  for  fortifications  until 
at  least  the  President  has  exhausted 
every  effort  to  get  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world  to  agree  to  the  Canal's  per- 
petual neutrality. 

Had  the  Canal  been  built  a  few  years 
ago  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
opposition  to  fortifying  it.  But  a  senti- 
ment for  international  peace  has  been 
growing  thruout  the  country  ever  since 
the  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  and 
the  Government  itself  is  now  affected 
with  the  spirit.  Such  men  as  Foster  and 
Bartholdt,  Tawney  and  Keifer,  in  the 
House,  no  longer  stand  alone  in  their 
fights  for  international  courtesy,  good 
.  will  and  peace.  Even  the  recent  manu- 
factured Dickinson- Wood  war  scare  was 
exposed  in  time  and  failed  to  result  in 
the  usual  appropriations.  The  country  at 
last  refuses  to  be  "hobsonized,"  as  Mr. 
Tawney  says. 

Our  army  and  navy,  of  course,  wish  to 
emphasize  their  importance  and  insure 
their  permanent  maintenance.  They 
naturally  want  work  provided  for  them 
at  the  Canal.  We,  and  the  people,  long 
for  a  time  when  army  and  navy  shall 
cease  to  exist  as  anything  more  than  a 
police  force  of  the  land  and  sea ;  and  we 
are  desirous  to  limit  and  reduce  their 
service  to  the  vanishing  point.  It  is  the 
reign  of  peace  we  seek. 

In  our  issue  of  June  16  we  published 
an  exhaustive  and  convincing  article 
favoring  the  neutralization  of  the  Canal 
from  the  pen  of  Congressman  Foster, 
and  we  supplemented  it  with  an  editorial 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  already  the 
policy  of  neutralization  has  had  no  small 
vogue  among  the  nations.  Already  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
Danube  River,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Honduras  and  a  portion 
of  Savoy  have  been  neutralized.  The 
status  quo  is  also  guaranteed  in  all  the 
territories  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and 
North  seas,  while  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty 
of  1817,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  practically  guarantees  the 
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neutrality  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Lake 
Champlain.  The  neutrahzation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  therefore,  is  no  new  and 
untried  method  of  insuring  international 
peace. 

What  is  the  argument,  then,  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  General  Wood  and  Sec- 
retary Dickinson  advance  in  favor  of  for- 
tification? In  brief  it  may  be  stated  thus  : 
Since  we  have  built  and  own  the  canal, 
we  should  never  let  it  be  used  by  an  ene- 
my with  whom  we  may  be  at  war.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  afford  to  give 
an  enemy  the  same  access  to  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  that  we  demand 
for  ourselves.  To  insure  this  we  must 
fortify  the  canal. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  fortification  could  protect 
the  whole  50  miles  of  length  of  the  canal 
against  a  single  man  on  a  dark  night 
with  a  dynamite  stick  in  his  pocket,  or 
an  aeroplane  5,000  feet  in  the  air — that 
is,  whether  there  is  anything  that  can 
really  protect  the  canal  but  a  navy,  we 
claim  there  is  no  admiral  in  the  world 
who  would  risk  traversing  the  canal,  tho 
neutralized,  if  his  nation  was  at  war  with 
us.  But  even  if  he  would  do  such  a 
thing,  no  nation  would  have  anything  to 
gain  by  going  thru  the  canal  to  attack 
us.  The  only  nations  that  could  possi- 
bly do  us  any  permanent  injury  in  case 
of  war  are  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Japan.  The  merest  tyro  in  naval 
strategy  knows  that  a  war  with  Germany 
and  France  would  be  on  the  Atlantic  and 
a  war  with  Japan  on  the  Pacific.  All 
three  Powers  would  have  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  going  thru 
the  canal  to  fight  us  in  a  remote  ocean. 
England  might  possibly  desire  to  go  thru 
the  canal  if  she  were  at  war  with  us.  But 
it  is  no  secret  that  President  Taft  is  now 
at  work  negotiating  an  obligatory  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in 
which  hereafter  all  disputes  whatever 
are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  And, 
moreover,  it  is  said  that  Japan  is  ready 
and  even  anxious  to  arrange  a  similar 
treaty  with  us.  There- is  also  every  like- 
lihood that  France  and  even  Germany 
will  follow  suit.  Indeed,  the  only  pos- 
sible hypothesis  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
war  with  England,  France,  Germany  or 
Japan  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that 
our  feelings  of  good  will  toward  them 


are  not  reciprocated  or  that  the  responsi- 
ble heads  of  these  enlightened  states  are 
either  fools  or  knaves. 

If,  then,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
tlie  great  fighting  Powers  of  the  world, 
what  have  we  got  to  worry  about  from 
such  nations  as  Spain,  China,  Venezuela 
and  Chile? 

Again,  to  fortify  the  Canal  would 
cost  $50,000,000  before  we  got  thru,  and 
some  $10,000,000  a  year  to  keep  it  garri- 
soned. Neutralization,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  cost  nothing.  While  the 
cost  of  living  is  steadily  rising — thanks 
largely  to  our  military  expenditures,  as 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  has  just 
shown — do  our  people  propose  to  go  on  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  just  for  the  ben- 
efit of  ordnance  manufacturers,  battle- 
ship builders  and  all  the  "Fighting  Bobs" 
of  the  army  and  navy  ? 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  why 
the  Canal  should  not  be  fortified,  but 
neutralized,  is  that  it  would  thus  give  us 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  mankind. 
We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
said  that  we  shall  lose  the  respect  of  the 
world  if  we  do  not  fortify.  We  are  will- 
ing, however,  to  take  our  chance  with 
international  public  opinion  and  the  ver- 
dict of  history.  As  Congressman  Foster 
well  said:  'To  fortify  the  Canal  would 
be  a  criminal  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money  and  a  crime  against  civilization." 

We  indorse,  therefore,  the  resolution 
passed  at  Cooper  Union  last  Friday 
night,  and  we  hope  that  other  mass  meet- 
ings thruout  the  country  will  take  similar 
action.  We  reprint  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  the  resolution  in  full : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  civiHzed  world 
is  united  today  as  never  before  by  reason  of 
quick  transmission  of  news,  interdependence 
in  commerce  and  finance,  because  of  common 
intellectual  interests,  democratic  ideals,  and  the 
existence  of  international  organizations,  unions, 
bureaus  and  other  institutions  which  are  doing 
their  work  irrespective  of  national  boundaries 
and  which  tend  to  make  international  war 
hateful,  unprofitable  and  (unless  provoked  by 
armaments)  unlikely  to  occur;  in  view,  also, 
of  the  gigantic  cost  of  maintaining  an  armed 
peace  that  has  brought  Europe  to  the  very 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  is  hindering  the  material 
and  social  development  of  America,  and  even 
threatens  to  overwhelm  in  blood  the  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  maturing;  there- 
fore, be  it  resolved  that  we  request  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
dealing  with  other  nations,  to  depend  as  little 
as  possible   upon   the   show   and   use  of  force 
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and  as  much  as  possible  upon  reason,  good 
will  and  justice.  And  that  we  especially  ask 
that  the  people's  money  shall  not  be  wasted  in 
building  and  maintaniing  fortihcations  on  the 
Panama  Canal  until  our  method  of  neutraliza- 
tion has  first  been  tried  and  failed,  nor  that 
addition  shall  be  made  to  the  present  strength 
of  our  navy  until  inclusive  arbitration  treaties 
have  been  offered  to  all  the  great  nations  and 
been  refused  by  them. 

Mr.   Perkins  on  the  Crisis 

It  was  not  a  muckraker,  nor  a  pro- 
fessor, nor  any  of  the  familiar  type  of 
the  dangerous  element,  but  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  lately  of  the  banking  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  who  told  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  the  other  night 
that  this  country  faces  a  crisis  as  grave 
as  that  which  preceded  the  Civil  War. 

This  is  serious  language,  and  we  can- 
not suppose  that  it  was  uttered  irrespon- 
sibly. There  have  been  persistent  rumors 
about  town  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  con- 
verted man.  It  is  said  that  he  has  ex- 
perienced some  kind  of  "conviction" — 
whether  of  what  the  late  Mr.  Moody 
would  have  called  "sin"  is  left  to  con- 
jecture— and  that  he  will  devote  his  re- 
maining years  to  the  moral  and  financial 
service  of  that  institution — human  soci- 
ety— which  the  elder  Henry  James,  in  a 
moment  of  exaltation,  once  called  "the 
redeemed  form  of  man." 

Whether  these  rumors  be  true  or  not 
does  not  much  matter.  The  important 
thing  is  that  a  man  of  ripe  business  ex- 
perience, and  not  in  the  habit  of  talking 
for  sensational  effect,  has  told  the  multi- 
millionaires something  that  they  will 
have  to  take  seriously.  There  is  a  crisis. 
It  is  as  grave  as  Mr.  Perkins  pictures  it, 
and  it  is  with  entire  propriety  likened  to 
the  crisis  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
struggle  in  those  years  was  to  determine 
who  or  what  was  sovereign  in  these 
United  States.  Did  sovereignty  inhere 
in  the  organized  and  intrenched  aggre- 
gate of  vested  interests,  known  as  the 
"slave  power,"  or  in  the  American  peo- 
ple? Mr.  Perkins  did  not  say  that  the 
question  today  also  is  precisely  what  it 
was  then,  namely.  Who  or  what  is 
sovereign  in  the  United  States?  But  his 
remarks  showed  plainly  enough  that  this 
is  what  he  meant :  Does  sovereignty  to- 
day inhere  in  the  organized  and  in- 
trenched interests  known  as  ''the  money 
power,"  or  in  the  people  of  the  United 


States  ?  Mr.  Perkins  plainly  is  of  opin- 
ion that  sovereignty  still  inheres  in  the 
people,  for,  he  said,  there  are  just  three 
possible  ways  to  solve  our  present  prob- 
lem. We  may  create  a  co-operation  on  a 
vast  scale  and  put  it  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  we  may  turn 
over  all  the  big  and  important  enterprises 
to  Government  ownership ;  or,  third,  we 
shall  have,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  ''out 
and  out  socialism." 

It  is  not  clear  just  what  Mr.  Perkins 
means  by  co-operation,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  obviously  has  no  faith  in  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  old  regime  of  indi- 
vidualistic competition  thru  legislation 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  outlawing 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  "We 
are  living,"  he  said,  "in  a  get-together 
period."  The  whole  world  is  being 
drawn  together  in  an  infinitely  complex 
organization,  and  this  condition  makes 
competition  deadly,  just  as  hand  to  hand 
fighting  in  the  trenches  makes  battle 
deadly. 

"The  intensity  with  which  business  is  being 
done,  with  which  all  people  are  drawn  close 
together  today,  makes  competition  the  most 
deadly  sort  of  a  game.  We  can  go  on,  and 
play  it,  if  we  want  to,  but  the  result  will  be 
so  disastrous  that  we  will  have  to  give  it  up  in 
the  end." 

In  all  seriousness  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Perkins  will,  on  some  suitable  occasion, 
describe  more  explicitly  his  scheme  for 
an  inclusive  co-operation  under  Federal 
regulation.  Every  phrase  that  he  has  so 
far  used  to  express  his  idea  might  have 
been  taken  from  any  standard  exposition 
of  "out  and  out  socialism,"  which,  we 
understand,  Mr.  Perkins  does  not  at 
all  advocate.  From  what  he  said 
about  the  bearing  of  decisions  soon  to  be 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  we  judge 
that  Mr.  Perkins  desires,  in  any  case,  to 
keep  the  way  open  for  great  combina- 
tions of  capital  and  organization.  "The 
Supreme  Court,"  he-  remarked,  "is  on 
the  verge  of  saying  that  you  must  do 
business  on  the  retail  plan,  or  that  you 
must  do  business  on  the  wholesale  plan." 

It  is  quite  plain  that  if  business  must 
again  be  done  on  the  retail  plan,  under 
the  assumption  that  competition  is  pos- 
sible and  wise,  there  will  be  a  call  for 
such  action  as  Senator  Cummins  has  ad- 
vocated, namely,  a  limitation  of  capital 
employed  by  any  one  corporation  doing 
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interstate  business.  Mr.  Perkins  is  quite 
right  in  holding  that  under  such  a  plan 
America  would  take  a  back  seat  among 
the  nations  and  stand  not  on  the  order  of 
her  going.  No.  Mr.  Perkins's  analysis 
is  scientifically  sound.  There  arc  just 
three  possibilities  before  us  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  Mr.  Perkins  has  named  them. 

There    seem    to    be    two 
doctrines  prevalent  as  to 
the    duty    of    Governors. 
One   is  that    promulgated  by   Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  Governor  to  be  the   leader  of   the 
people  and  to  guide  and  push  its  inter- 
ests before  the  legislature,  and  when  the 
legislature  goes  wrong  to  appeal  to  the 
people.     That  is  the  way  that  Governor- 
elect  Wilson  is  now  doing  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  both  States  the  people  seem 
to  like  it.      But  that  is  not  the  way  that 
Governor  Dix  thinks  right.      He  seems 
ready  to  let  the  legislature  of  New  York 
do  whatever  it  pleases  with  no  influence 
from    him.       Governor    Hughes's    way 
made  him  a  Presidential  possibility,  and 
people  already  begin  to  talk  in  the  same 
way  of  Governor-elect  Wilson,  but  not  of 
Governor    Dix.      The    people    choose    a 
Governor  just  as  they  choose  a   Presi- 
dent, not  merely  to  be  an  executive  offi- 
cer, but  to  direct  legislation  also.      The 
people  were  glad  to  see  President  Roose- 
velt take  this  responsibility,  and  it  would 
have  pleased  them  if  President  Taft  had 
been  somewhat  more  active  in  the  same 
way.      It  is  not  illegitimate  for  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Governor  to  influence  legisla- 
tion  in  the   way   he    thinks    legislation 
ought  to  go ;  for  he  is,  under  our  consti- 
tutions, both  an  executive  and  a  legis- 
lative official,  and  he  should  be  active  in 
both  fields  of  power. 

It  has  long  been  a 
Seeing  Magnetism     matter      of      wonder 

that  none  of  the  hu- 
man senses  could  perceive  so  powerful  a 
force  as  magnetism.  The  belief  that  we 
ought  to  be  endowed  with  a  magnetic 
sense  has  shown  itself  in  our  language,  in 
such  semi-metaphorical  and  semi-super- 
stitious phrases  as  ''animal  magnetism," 
''human  magnets"  and  "magnetic  speak- 
ers." It  is  easy  enough  to  induce  sensi- 
tive persons  to  believe  that  they  feel  a 


coolness  or  a  tingling  when  a  little  horse- 
shoe magnet  is  drawn  over  their  hands 
or  that  they  see  blue  flames  coming  from 
the  north  pole  and  red  from  the  south, 
but  then  the  same  effects  are  produced 
with  an  unmagnetized  horseshoe  if  the 
poles  are  plainly  marked.  Scientists  have 
stuck  their  heads  into  the  jaws  of  the 
strongest  electromagnets  and  pulled  them 
out  again  with  the  same  impunity  as  Van 
Amburgh  in  the  lion's  mouth.  The  sub- 
ject would  be  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  lines  of  force  were  passing  thru 
his  brain  strong  enough  to  raise  a  riot 
in  a  keg  of  nails.  But  recently  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson,  in  England,  has  reported 
that  faint  sensations  of  light  are  pro- 
duced by  a  magnetic  field  induced  by  an 
alternating  current,  and  Knight  Dunlap, 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  confirms  the  statement 
in  the  last  Science.  When  the  head  is 
placed  near  or  inside  a  coil  thru  which  a 
strong  alternating  current  is  passing,  a 
flickering  is  observed  which  changes  in 
intensity  as  the  head  is  turned  at  differ- 
ent angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  The 
flicker  occurs  only  in  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  visual  field,  but  is  perceptible  even 
when  the  eyes  are  open.  Whether  the 
field  affects  the  retina  or  the  optical  cen- 
ters in  the  brain  is  not  known. 

T^  J  ^1.  Readers  of  our  review  of 

Drama  and  the  .,  ,     j  -i, 

p  J  the    current    drama    will 

agog  ^^^^    ^^^    most    of    the 

space   this   month   is   given   to   revivals. 

This  is  not  because  The  Independent 

wants  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  the  new 

and  the  beautiful.     It  is  interesting  to 

read  in   The  Musical  Courier  what  are 

the  impressions  of  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schell- 

ing,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

after    seeing    a    current    musical    show. 

Professor    Schelling   confesses    that    his 

dramatic  studies  have,  as  a  rule,  "ended 

with  the  closing  of  the  London  theaters 

of  triumphant  Puritanism  before  Oliver 

Cromwell    came    into    power."      Let    us 

quote  the  Courier: 

'The  Professor  thought  the  191 1  piece 
which  he  saw  'flippant  and  inane,  and  as  a 
picture  of  life  for  the  most  part  quite  absurd.' 
He  dubbed  it  'devoid  of  ideas,  repetitions,  pre- 
posterous, and  full  of  stale  old  sentiments, 
hackneyed  situations,  vulgarities  and  banalities.' 
Of  the  audience,  the  learned  commentator  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  more  enamored  than  of  the 
play :  'There  are  hundreds  who  sit  in  open- 
eyed  wonder  before  the  glitter  of  tinsel  deck- 
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iiig  a  bevy  of  painted  "stage  ladies"  lo  one 
who  could  not  follow  a  dialog  of  any  sub- 
tlety with  understanding.  This  is  why  our 
llieatrical  plots  revolve  in  tedious  repetition 
about  the  thirteen  original  situations,  none  of 
them  original  any  longer,  and  why  we  con- 
tinue to  perpetrate  on  the  stage  v^ith  bland, 
unblushing  iteration  the  eleven  ancestral  witti- 
cisms.' " 

After  this  quotation  it  is  surely  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  explain  why  The  Inde- 
pendent is  more  interested  in  the  sea- 
son's revivals  than  in  its  musical  come- 
dies. 

When  our  valued  corre- 
A  Rich  Estate     spondent,     Mrs.     L.     H. 

Harris,  was  made  ad- 
ministrator of  her  late  husband's  estate 
she  was  asked  by  the  county  clerk  at 
Nashville  to  give  an  inventory  of  his  pos- 
sessions. She  hardly  knew  how  to  do 
it,  and  declared  that  the  statement  that 
he  left  $2.35  in  his  purse  and  $116  in  the 
bank  and  400  books  is  misleading.  So 
she  added : 

"The  major  part  of  his  estate  was  invested 
in  heavenly  securities,  the  values  of  which 
have  been  variously  declared  in  this  world, 
and  highly  taxed  by  the  various  churches,  but 
never  realized.  He  invested  every  year  not 
less  (usually  more)  than  $1,200  in  charity,  so 
secretly,  so  inoffensively  and  so  honestly  that 
he  was  never  suspected  of  being  a  philan- 
thropist, and  never  praised  for  his  generosity. 
He  pensioned  an  old  outcast  woman  in  Barron 
County  and  an  old  soldier  in  Nashville.  He 
sent  two  little  negro  boys  to  school,  and  sup- 
ported for  three  years  a  family  of  five  who 
could  not  support  themselves. 

"He  contributed  anonymously  to  every  char- 
ity in  Nashville ;  every  old  maid  interested  in 
a  'benevolent  object'  received  his  aid;  every 
child  he  knew  exacted  and  received  penny  tolls 
from  his  tenderness.  He  supported  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  confided  in  him  with  en- 
couragement and  affection.  He  literally  did 
forgive  his  enemies,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
on  September  18,  1910,  after  enduring  three 
years  of  persecution  without  complamt.  He 
was  ever  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest 
bondholders  in  heaven." 

But  it  was  not  the  treasures  laid  up  in 
heaven  that  the  county  clerk  wanted 
record  of. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  following 
authoritative  letter  in  regard  to  the  plans 
for  the  Princeton  Graduate  School : 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

January  7,   191 1. 
The  Editor  of  The  Independent: 
New  York,  N.  Y., 
My  Dear   Sir: — In  your  issue   of  January 


5lh  in  an  article  on  the  "University  of  Lon- 
don," by  Dr.  Slosson,  the  following  statemciii 
appears : 

"Princeton    University    is    spending    millions 
to  secure  the  complete  isolation   of  the  grad 
uate  department." 

Every  one  who  knows  the  facts  knows  that 
this  is  not  true.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is 
planned  or  will  be  done.  Why  Dr.  Slosson 
should  make  this  statement  is  to  me  astonish- 
ing, for  I  gave  Dr.  Slosson  the  facts  in  the 
case  when  he  came  to  see  me  in  Princeton 
about  a  year  ago.  What  is  proposed  is  resi- 
dential separation  of  such  graduate  students 
as  choose  to  live  in  the  Graduate  College 
buildings,  and  no  other  separation — because  all 
the  graduate  students  are  to  have  their  work 
as  heretofore  in  the  libraries,  laboratories, 
seminaries  and  lecture  rooms  on  the  central 
campus  in  the  midst  of  the  undergraduates. 

I  ask  that  you  will  print  this  statement  in 
order  that  the  truth  in  the  matter  may  be 
known.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  F.  West. 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Men  whose  business  is  with  money 
value  should  receive  pay  accordingly  in 
money.  Where  there  is  added  dignity 
and  honor  that  may  represent  part  of 
their  pay,  but  the  remuneration  in  money 
should  be  ample  tho  not  lavish.  A  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  City 
of  New  York  receives  a  salary  of  $4,500 
greater  than  that  paid  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure, 
the  latter  has  more  honor,  but  the  United 
States,  which  needs  the  ablest  men  in  its 
Supreme  Court,  ought  to  be  able  with  its 
salary  to  secure  the  very  strongest  men 
who  might  make  many  times  their  in- 
come by  private  practice.  We  heartily 
approve  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  judges  on  a  more  equita- 
ble basis. 

Here  is  another  Senator,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  who  is  charged  by  a 
committee  of  the  State  Senate  with  se- 
curing his  nomination  by  bribery.  This 
is  a  case  quite  different  from  that  of 
Senator  Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  where  it 
was  the  Legislature  that  was  bribed;  in 
this  case  it  is  the  people  in  the  primary 
nomination.  While  doubtless  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bribe  the  electorate  than  the 
Legislature,  this  is  yet  possible.  Senator 
Stephenson  admits  that  he  paid  $107,000 
to  carry  the  primary,  a  sum  which  is 
evidence  of  corruption.  But  legislation 
ought  to  be  able  to  correct  this  danger. 


Improvidence 

A  SMALL  wooden  frame  house  burned 
down  recently  in  the  outskirts  of  Eliza- 
beth. N.  J.  The  owner  and  his  wife 
went  into  town  one  evening  to  do  some 
shopping,  and  returned  to  find  a  smol- 
dering pile  of  ashes  and  the  remnants 
of  a  curious  crowd  which  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  conflagration.  The  couple 
had  been  on  the  whole  thrifty,  and 
owned  the  house  themselves.  Their 
home  was  worth  about  $2,000,  but  was 
not  insured.  It  also  developed  that  the 
wife  had  hidden  in  a  mattress  the  sum 
of  $300  in  bills. 

Their  ignorance  was  pathetic.  They 
could  easily  have  insured  their  house 
fully  for  a  yearly  premium  of  $6,  and 
if  they  had  taken  out  a  five  year  policy 
they  could  have  secured  a  yearly  rate  of 
possibly  less.  Their  $300  in  bills  should 
have  been  placed  in  the  savings  bank. 

We  have  already  given  a  picture  of 
the  improvident  famly  that  had  $2,300 
in  assets  in  the  afternoon  and  nothing 
at  night.  Now  let  us  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  family 
had  been  wiser.  The  $300,  placed  in 
the  savings  bank,  would  yield  at  4  per 
cent  the  sum  of  $12  a  year.  The  house, 
insured  at  $2,000,  would  cost,  let  us  say, 
$6  a  year.  This,  even  if  no  fire  oc- 
curred, would  give  a  profit  of  $6.  If 
the  house  burned  down  the  assets  of 
$2,300  would  be  intact,  $300  safely  in 
the  bank  and  $2,000  in  fire  loss,  which 
would  immediately  be  paid  by  any 
strong  insurance  company. 

How  many  people  are  probably  ex- 
actly in  the  precarious  position  in  which 
this  unfortunate  family  of  Elizabeth 
lived !  The  insurance  comi)anies  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  secure  homes 
against  loss,  and  the  savings  banks  wel- 
come deposits.  It  is  beyond  argument 
that  our  financial  stringencies  would  be 
vastly  relieved  if  all  the  currency  hidden 
in  mattresses  and  stockings  were  depos- 
ited in  the  bank  and  started  in  circula- 
tion.    It  is  a  wise  man  who  profits  by 


the  experiences  of  others.  Possibly  the 
recital  of  this  incident  may  lead  others 
to  look  into  their  provisions  against  loss, 
and  save  them  from  a  similar  calamity. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  value  of  the 
life  of  a  workingman,  killed  in  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  his  gainful  occupation,  is 
1,200  times  his  daily  wage.  Thus  the  de- 
pendents of  a  man  earning  $2.50  per  day 
who  thus  meets  death  could  recover 
$3,000.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
minimum  as  a  basis  for  life  insurance 
might  well  be  generally  fixed  upon,  and 
if  all  men  could  be  brought  to  properly 
perceive  its  benefits  few  would  reject  it. 
Insurance  reduced  to  ideality  would,  of 
course,  provide  for  a  continuance,  after 
death,  of  the  insurer's  income  while  liv- 
ing. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always 
possible.  The  appraisal  of  the  value  of 
a  man's  life  at  1,200  times  his  income 
per  diem,  however,  is  certainly  not  ex- 
travagant. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  has  classified  its  payments  on 
claims  for  vacation  accidents  from  June  i 
to  November  i  as  follows : 

Indemnity.       Death.  Total. 

Automobile     $45,811.13  $56,250.00  $102,061.13 

Sports    or    recreation.    23,657.61      23,657.61 

Boating    or    bathing..      9,991.33  18,025.00  28,016.33 

nicycles     5,612.07  5,500.00  11,112.07 

Hunting    or    fishing..      2,620.61      2,620.61 

Total     $87,692.75  $79,775-00  $167,467.7,, 

It  is  estimated  that  350,000  automo- 
biles are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States 
and  that  $500,000,000  or  more  is  invested 
in  automobile  plants.  This  is  becoming 
an  important  branch  of  insurance,  and 
many  standard  companies  are  now  going 
into  the  automobile  insurance  field. 

The  recent  explosion  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  broke 
$25,000  worth  of  windows,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  plate  glass  insurance  under- 
writers. 
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New    York    Real    Estate  for  Small  tinually  enhanced  by  the  growth  of  vakie 

T  from  year  to  year. 
Investors 

Newspaper  readers  thruout  the  coun-  rj^i  ^t  xt  ^-  i  r>  i 
try  are  frequently  interested  in  pubHshed  ^  ^^  ^^^se  National  Bank 
statements  showing  the  rapid  increase  of  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  vice-president, 
the  vaUie  of  choice  real  estate  in  New  was  last  week  elected  president  of  the 
York,  especially  in  the  financial,  whole-  Chase  National  l>ank  of  the  City  of  New 
sale  trade  and  select  residential  districts  York,  and  succeeds  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
of  the  great  city.  Sometimes  the  history  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of 
of  a  piece  of  property  reads  like  a  directors,  with  full  executive  powers, 
romance.  There  is  nothing  safer  for  in-  Mr.  Hepburn  is  president  of  the  Clear- 
vestment  than  New  York  real  estate  of  ing  House  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
high  quality,  but  as  a  rule  it  has  been  merce.  The  new  president,  Mr.  Wiggin, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  in-  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1868, 
vestor,  because  of  the  large  sums  re-  and  started  his  career  as  a  bank  clerk  in 
quired  for  either  purchase  or  loans  on  Boston,  and  in  1891  became  National 
mortgage.  For  example,  lofty  buildings.  Bank  Examiner.  From  1894  to  1897  he 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  may  be  in  the  was  assistant  cashier  of  the  Third  Na- 
market,  but  the  average  investor,  living  tional  Bank,  in  Boston,  and  the  two  fol- 
in  the  city  or  a  thousand  miles  away,  lowing  years  was  vice-president  of  the 
cannot  buy  one  of  them,  and  therefore  in  Eliot  National  Bank.  Eleven  years  ago 
past  years  the  advantages  accompanying  he  came  to  New  York  as  vice-president 
investment  in  such  property  have  been  of  the  National  Park  Bank,  and  in  1904 
withheld  from  persons  of  moderate  re-  became  vice-president  of  the  Chase.  Mr. 
sources.  In  recent  years,  however,  capi-  Wiggin  is  a  director  and  member  of  the 
talists  have  formed  companies  designed  executive  committees  of  the  Bankers' 
to  enable  such  persons  to  acquire  an  in-  Guaranty  and  Astor  Trust  companies  and 
terest  in  this  real  estate  by  subdividing  of  the  Lawyers'  Title  Insurance  and 
and  distributing  the  value  of  it  in  mort-  Trust  Company.  He  is  also  a  director 
gage  bonds  representing  $1,000,  $500  or  of  the  Union  Exchange  National  Bank, 
even  $100.  Mutual  Trust  Company  of  Westchester 

This  is  an  interesting  development  of  County,  the  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insur- 
real  estate  investment  methods  and  it  is  ance  Company,  the  International  Paper 
destined  to  attract  much  attention  here  Company  and  other  corporations,  and  is 
and  abroad.  We  noticed  a  few  days  ago  a  trustee  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
that  a  company  of  this  character,  whose  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  Chase 
officers'  and  directors'  connections  and  National  was  started  in  1877  with  a  capi- 
resources  give  assurance  of  exceptional  tal  of  $300,000,  which  eleven  years  later 
stability,  had  bought  a  new  twenty-story  was  increased  to  $500,000,  and  in  1898  to 
building  worth  several  millions  and  was  $1,000,000.  In  1906  its  capital  was  fur- 
distributing  the  property,  so  to  speak,  in  ther  increased  to  $5,000,000.  The  first 
6  per  cent,  bonds  secured  not  only  by  the  two  presidents  were  Samuel  C.  Thomp- 
building,  but  also  by  all  the  company's  son  (1877-84)  and  John  Thompson 
assets,  which  exceed  $10,000,000,  mainly  (1884-86).  The  third  president  was  ex- 
real  estate.  This  company  aims  to  place  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Henry  W. 
these  securities,  or  subdivisions  of  own-  Cannon  (1886-1904).  He  was  succeed- 
ership  interest,  in  European  countries  as  ed  by  Hon.  A.  Barton  Hepburn.  The 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  time  surplus  of  the  Chase  is  Jt>5 .000,000,  its 
has  arrived  when  the  thrifty  small  undivided  profits  are  $2,953,397.87,  and 
investors  of  Europe,  together  with  Amer-  its  total  assets  are  $106,336,750.80.  The 
icans  in  similar  circumstances,  may,  if  directors,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hepburn 
they  choose,  be  part  owners  of  some  of  and  Mr.  Wiggin,  are  Henry  W.  Cannon, 
the  choicest  real  estate  in  New  York  James  J.  Hill,  Grant  B.  Schley,  John  I. 
City,  enjoying  a  very  comfortable  return  Waterbury,  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  and 
on  their  investments,  with  security  con-  Francis  L.  Hine. 
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.   ,^    -,    ,  .  1  hirty-two  working  days 

A  Do-Nothing  ^  ,•   1  ^  r  ,.« 

_  ^      remain    in    which    Lon- 

ongress  gress   may   complete  the 

business  of  its  short  session.  Of  this 
time,  six  of  the  Senate's  days  must  be 
devoted  to  eulogies.  Certain  Senators 
would  profit  by  this  situation,  and  aggra- 
vate it  by  filibustering.  Tariff  board 
legislation  is  still  in  committee  in  both 
branches,  and  Chairman  Payne,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
was  to  report  on  Tuesday  a  bill  for  a 
permanent  board,  the  measure  being 
made  up  of  provisions  from  the  Dalzell 
and  Longworth  bills.  There  is  little 
chance  of  its  being  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion. Indeed,  Republican  leaders  will  be 
thankful  if  they  get  an  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  actual  board. 
The  Lorimer  case  will  not  reach  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  until  late  in  February,  if 
then.  The  report  of  the  Ballinger-Pin- 
chot  investigating  committee  lies  uncon- 
sidered in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senators  Borah  and 
Clapp  spoke,  Janu- 
ary 19,  in  support 
of  the  former's  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators.  Senator 
Clapp  said  that  the  popular  impetus  be- 
hind this  movement  was  ''irresistible," 
and  asked :  "Why  should  the  Senate  seek 
to  stem  the  tide?"  Senator  Rayner, 
speaking  next  day,  denounced  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Senators  De- 
pew    and     Sutherland,     supporting    the 

previous    speakers. James    A.    Reed, 

the  new  Senator  from  Missouri,  urges 
the  adoption  of  the  Borah  resolution  and 
also  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  legalize  a  Federal  income  tax.  Twelve 
States  have  now  ratified  this  amendment : 


Two  Constitutional 
Amendments 


Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina  and 
Texas.  Governor  Bass  has  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature favoring  the  ratification.  In  five 
States  the  Legislatures  have  met  and  re- 
fused to  ratif}'  the  amendment.  They 
are      Louisiana,      Massachusetts,      New 

York,  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia. A 

committee  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  favorably  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women. 

The  deadlock  in  the 
The  New  Senators    New  York  Senatorial 

situation  continues. 
On  the  first  joint  ballot  William  F.  Shee- 
han,  candidate  of  the  Democratic  caucus, 
received  90  votes ;  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
13;  various  other  Democratic  aspirants, 
collectively,  14 ;  Senator  Depew,  80.  On 
the  failure  to  elect  on  the  first  joint  bal- 
lot, a  tendency  to  regard  the  caucus  as 
no  longer  binding  declared  itself,  and 
Mr.  Sheehan's  following  began  to  shrink. 
The  leader  of  the  Democratic  insurgents 
is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  Senator  from 
Northern  New  York,  and  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  former  President.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard is  out  of  the  running,  and  Mr.  Shee- 
han's stock  is  below  par ;  but  who  the 
"dark  horse"  is  remains  a  question. 
Judge  Parker  has  urged  the  legislators 
who  are  giving  him  their  votes  to  sup- 
port his  law  partner,  Mr.  Sheehan ;  but 
they  have  not  complied.  The  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman,  W.  A.  Huppuch, 
who  is  Governor  Dix's  partner,  has  also 
urged  members  to  stand   by   the  caucus 

candidate. In    Massachusetts,   Henry 

Cabot  Lodge  was  returned  for  a  fourth 
term,  with  six  votes,  two  of  them  Demo- 
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cratic,  in  excess  of  a  majority. Henry 

F.  Lippitt,  of  Providence,  a  "stand  pat" 
Republican,  succeeds  Senator  Aldrich,  of 

Rhode    Island. Charles    F.    Johnson, 

of  Waterville,  succeeds  Eugene  Hale  as 
Maine's  Senator,  and  will  be  the  first 
Democrat  representing  Maine  in  the  Sen- 
ate since  Franklin  Pierce. Other  re- 
sults are  as  follows : 

Alabama — John  H.  Bankhead,  Democrat,  re- 
elected;  Connecticut — George  Payne  McLean, 
Republican,  elected  to  succeed  Morgan  G.  Bul- 
keley,  Republican ;  Delaware — Henry  A.  du 
Pont,  the  Republican  incumbent,  is  the  choice 
of  the  caucus  and  will  be  duly  returned;  In- 
diana— John  W.  Kern,  Democrat,  elected  to 
succeed  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Republican; 
Michigan— Charles  E.  Townsend,  Republican, 
elected  to  succeed  Senator  Burrows ;  Minne- 
sota— Moses  E.  Clapp,  Democrat,  re-elected; 
Missouri — James  A.  Reed,  Democrat,  elected 
to  succeed  William  Warner,  Republican,  but 
refused  the  certificate  of  election  by  the  Mis- 
souri Secretary  of  State,  as  he  had  refused 
to  file  a  statement  of  campaign  expenses,  de- 
nying the  constitutionality  of  the  State  law 
requiring  such  action ;  Nebraska — G.  M.  Hitch- 
cock, Democrat,  elected  to  succeed  E.  J.  Bur- 
kett,  Republican ;  New  Jersey — First  ballot, 
Tuesday  24th:  if  11  electors  stand  by  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  against  James  E.  Martine,  deadlock 
may  result;  North  Dakota — Porter  J.  McCum- 
ber,  "Stalwart,"  and  A.  J.  Gronns,  "Progres- 
sive" Republican,  elected ;  Pennsylvania — 
George  T.  Oliver,  RepubHcan,  re-elected; 
Utah — George  A.  Sutherland.  Republican,  re- 
elected; Washington — Miles  Poindexter,  Re- 
publican, elected;  West  Virginia — Clarence  W. 
Watson,  a  bituminous  coal  operator,  is  the 
choice  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  will  suc- 
ceed the  late  Senator  Elkins.  The  long  term 
will  go  to  another  Democrat. 

Governor  H  a  r  - 
The  Democrats  Gloat     mon,      of      Ohio ; 

Champ  Clark, 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  succeed  Mr.  Cannon  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  were  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  of  the  Democratic  party's 
Jackson  Day  celebration,  at  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Clark  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule ;  Sen- 
ator Bailey  prefers  a  more  radical  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  matter.  "The  most 
obnoxious  items  first,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 
"As  between  rotten  apples,"  insisted 
Senator  Bailey,  "there  is  no  choice. 
Every  schedule  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law  is  bad."  Republican  newspapers  ex- 
ult in  the  "split"  over  this  issue,  which 
is,  confessedly,  the  great  problem  of  the 


next  Congress.  In  that  Congress,  Oscar 
VV.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr.  Bryan's  name  was  not 
mentioned  at  the  Baltimore  jubilation. 

From  Danville,  111., 
More  Vote-Buying  comes  news  of  an  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of 
the  District  Court  in  Vermilion  County, 
Speaker  Cannon's  bailiwick,  into  the  al- 
leged bribery  of  voters  at  the  recent  gen- 
eral election.  Mr.  Cannon's  majority 
last  November  was  larger  than  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  no  suspicion  is  entertained 
however,  that  corruption  has  been  as 
prevalent  as  in  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
Local  option  contests  have  always  been 
close,  and  both  sides  have  won  repeated- 
ly. The  sheriff  and  his  campaign  manager 
have  confest  to  the  purchase  of  a  large 
number  of  votes.  Other  confessions  are 
expected  to  follow. A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  has 
heard  testimony  showing  that  the  degra- 
dation of  the  ballot  reached  a  climax 
at  last  fall's  election  in  Atlantic  City. 
Repeating,  violence  at  the  polls  and 
fraud  were,  testimony  tends  to  show, 
shamelessly  practised  by  the  Republican 
majority. 

The  President's  spe- 
Naval  and  Military      cial  message  urging 

the  fortification  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  recommending 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
initiation  of  the  work  on  the  proposed 
defenses  has  not  been  enthusiastically 
received.  The  movement  favoring  neu- 
tralization   gains    friends. The    army 

appropriation  bill,  just  passed,  carries  an 
item  of  $770,000  to  provide  field  guns 
and  ammunition.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  appropriations  of  the  kind  made 
since  the  Spanish  War.  The  bill  as  a 
whole  carries  $93,000,000  in  appropria- 
tions,   a    reduction    from   last    year. 

The  President's  letter  reprimanding 
Commander  W.  S.  Sims,  of  the  battle- 
ship "Minnesota,"  who  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet  to  American  naval  officers,  in 
London,  pledged  the  United  States  "to 
the  last  dollar"  and  the  "last  man"  to  aid 
Great  Britain  in  any  future  war  with  a 
foreign  Power,  was  included  in  a  general 
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urder  read  to  the  ollicers  and  men  'of  the 

battleship  fleet  on  January  20. That 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Peary  came  within  1.6 
miles  of  the  North  Pole — near  enough  to 
establish  his  claim  to  having  been  at  the 
exact  spot — is  the  decision  of  the 'House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  which  has 
been  considering  the  bill  to  retire  Captain 
Peary  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Almost  daily  progress  is  re- 
Aviation     ported  in  the  art  of  flying  and 

all  countries  are  taking  part  in 
its  development.  The  most  interesting 
event  of  the  week  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  possibility  of  flying  from  the  deck 
of  a  warship  at  sea  and  alighting  upon 
it.  Eugene  B.  Ely  flew  out  over  San 
Francisco  harbor  on  Thursday  and  after 
circling  the  fleet  landed  upon  the  cruiser 
"Pennsylvania."  A  platform  130  feet 
long  had  been  erected  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  biplane  was  checked  within  60 
feet  by  the  catching  of  weighted  ropes 
with  hooks  under  the  machine.  After 
taking  lunch  in  the  captain's  cabin,  Ely 
rose  from  the  platform  and  returned  to 

land. A    new     American     endurance 

record  was  made  at  San  Francisco  by 
Philip   0.    Parmalee,    who    remained    in 

the   air    3    hours    and    40   minutes. 

Lieut.  Paul  W.  Beck,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Signal  Corps,  sent  wireless 
messages  from  a  Wright  biplane  run  by 
Parmalee.  The  apparatus  used  weighed 
less  than  35  pounds.  The  messages  were 
received  at  two  naval  stations  several 
miles  away. A  novel  form  of  acci- 
dent occurred  on  the  aviation  field  at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux,  when  two  aero- 
planes came  into  collision  in  the  air.  A 
monoplane  in  rising  dashed  into  a  biplane 
which  was  just  coming  to  the  ground. 
Both  machines  were  wrecked,  but  neither 

aviator  injured. The  Haitian  aviator, 

Henry  Weymann,  made  the  flight  from 
Chalons  to  Betheny,  18  miles,  and  re- 
turned, carrying  two  passengers,  and  a 
few  days  later  three  passengers,  in  his 

Farman  biplane. A  Peruvian  aviator 

flew  from  Lima  to  Callao,  circling  over 
the  harbor  and  returning. 

A  reciprocity  agreement 
Various  Items     between        the       United 

States  and  Canada  has 
been  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
change of  the  foodstuffs  and  agricultural 


products  of  "Canada  for  certain  manu- 
factured commodities  produced  in  this 
country.  The  details  of  the  agreement 
will  not  be  made  public  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament. By  a  vote  of  9  to  6 

the  House  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts 
and  Expositions  has  decided  to  report 
favorably  the  Estopinal  bill  designating 
New  Orleans  as  the  Panama  Exposition 
city,  and  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  a 
Government  exhibit.  Meanwhile,  Repre- 
sentative J.  Hampton  Moore,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wants  the  celebration  to  take  the 
form  of  the  construction  at  Washington 
of  a  great  memorial  commercial  museum. 

Charles  D.  Norton,  secretary  to  the 

President  during  the  last  six  months, 
will  soon  retire,  resuming  his  Chicago 
insurance  business.  The  President  is 
likely  to  appoint  a  man  of  political  ex- 
perience to  the  post — possibly  James  A. 
Tawney,  the  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  a  victim 
of  the  November  elections. Mr.  Car- 
negie has  added  $10,000,000  to  the  fund 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton. This  brings  the  endowment  of  the 
institution  up  to  $25,000,000. 

.^ 

It  was  expected  at  the  end 
The  Islands     of    last    week    that    there 

would  soon  be  war  between 
Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo.  On  the  20th 
the  troops  of  Santo  Domingo  occupied 
Grand  Gosier,  on  the  Haytian  frontier, 
and  Hayti's  Government  was  sending 
troops  to  repel  what  was  regarded  as  an 
invasion.  Committees  had  been  trying 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  as 
to  territory  crossed  by  a  road  which 
Santo  Domingo  is  building,  but  the  nego- 
tiations had  come  to  nothing.  On  the 
2 1  St,  Hayti's  President  asked  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent war.  It  is  said  that  Hayti  would 
accept  arbitration.  The  boundary  dis- 
pute is  a  very  old  one. At  the  request 

of  the  attorney  representing  General 
Guerra,  recently  commander  of  Cuba's 
army,  Judge  Miyeres,  last  week,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Captain  Cordoves,  formerly 
aide-de-camp  of  General  Monteagudo, 
commander  of  the  Rural  Guard.  After 
the  arrest.  General  Guerra  identified 
Cordoves  as  the  companion  of  Lieutenant 
Perez  at  the  time  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  him.      Perez  is  a 
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fugitive  from  justice.  Cordoves  is  also 
accused  of  plotting  to  kill  Vice-President 
Zayas  and  Seiior  San  Miguel,  editor  of 
the  Luclia. Explaining  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000  for  raising  the 
wreck  of  the  battleship  "Maine"  will  be 
exhausted  within  a  few  weeks.  Secretary 
Dickinson  asks  Congress  to  provide  for 

completion    of     the    work. President 

Gomez  tells  the  Cuban  Congress  that  an 
immediate  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  is 
needed  for  a  new  aqueduct,  to  supply 
water  for  Santiago.  For  lack  of  water 
the  streets  are  not  lighted  and  the  people 
suffer.  Water  is  brought  in  tank  cars 
from  the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor 

of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  there  will  be 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  making,  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  a  national  park, 
which  will  include  the  two  large  active 
volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa.  It 
will  have  an  area  of  56,000  acres,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  tract  is  now  public  land. 

-,     .  ,  There     were     several 

Mexico  and  ^    1     ^  1 

^    ^    -    .        .         ens:ae:ements  last  week 

Central  America      .    ^  ^,  .,       ,  1 

m       Chihuahua       and 

Sonora  between  Mexican  troops  and  the 
revolutionists,  but  the  number  on  each 
side  was  small.  In  two  attacks  upon 
revolutionists  entrenched  at  Baquirichic, 
in  Chihuahua,  thirty-six  of  them  were 
killed.  It  is  known  that  the  Tahuamari 
Indians  are  fighting  with  the  insurgents, 
for  seven  of  the  dead  were  men  of  that 
tribe.  The  Government  forces  were  vic- 
torious. Many  of  the  insurgents  have 
become  bandits.  In  their  raids  they  have 
killed  ranchmen  who  refused  to  give 
them  money. Our  Government  be- 
came interested,  last  week,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  gunboat  "Hornet,"  which  has 
been  assisting  Manuel  Bonilla  in  his 
revolutionary  attack  upon  the  ports  of 
Honduras.  When  the  ''Hornet"  left 
New  Orleans  she  had  no  arms  or  fight- 
ing men  on  board  and  could  not  be  de- 
tained for  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  Our  Government,  it  is  said,  has 
been  told  that  her  war  material  was 
taken  on  board  at  a  Guatemalan  port. 
Guatemala  was  reminded,  last  week,  of 
the  treaty  agreements  which  were  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  Central  American 
republic  from  promoting  a  revolution  in 
another.  Guatemala  denied  that  she 
had    violated    the    agreements,    and    as- 


serted that  her  soldiers  were  continually 
patrolling  her  frontier  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  An  investigation  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  "Hornet"  was  started  at 
Washington,  where  a  treaty  relating  to 
the  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  Honduras  by 
a  New  York  syndicate  had  recently  been 
signed.  The  gunboat  was  then  at  Trux- 
illo,  a  port  captured  by  Bonilla  two 
weeks  ago.  The  United  States  gunboat 
"Marietta"  had  been  sent  to  Ceiba,  and 
the  cruiser  "Tacoma"  to  Truxillo.  On 
the  20th,  Commander  Davis,  of  the  ''Ta- 
coma,"  seized  the  "Hornet,"  put  her 
crew  ashore  and  manned  her  with  forty- 
five  American  engineers,  gunners  and 
sailors.  Bonilla  had  refused  to  sur- 
render the  vessel,  but  his  men  made  no 
resistance.    The  "Hornet"  can  no  longer 

assist  his  land  forces. It  is  now  said 

that  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  may  order 
the  prosecution  of  ex-President  Zelaya 
for  the  execution  of  Groce  and  Cannon. 
He  is  in  Belgium.  Paul  Mason,  an 
American  who  fought  for  Estrada,  has 
arrived  in  New  Orleans.  He  received 
$1,000  and  a  colonel's  commission  from 
the  new  Government,  which,  he  says, 
will  pension  Cannon's  relatives,  who  live 
in  Pittsburg.  Every  American  who 
fought  with  Estrada,  he  adds,  has  re- 
ceived $1,000  and  a  tract  of  land. 

The  Panama  National  Assembly  has 
voted  to  give  $100,000  in  aid  of  the 
Panama  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans 
in  1915. 

Ecuador  refuses  to  sub- 
South  America  mit  her  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Peru  to  The 
Hague  tribunal.  This  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  the  King  of  Spain  for  settle- 
ment. While  it  was  in  his  hands  the 
two  countries  quarreled  about  it,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  beginning  war  when 
the  friendly  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  Brazil  and  Argentina  caused  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  the  frontier.  Then 
the  King  declined  to  act  as  arbitrator. 
Whereupon '  the  three  mediating  Powers 
suggested  arbitration  by  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal. Peru  consented.  Ecuador  now 
declines,  saying  that  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  only  by  direct  negotiation  with 

Peru. President-elect     Estrada,     of 

Ecuador,  on  the  21st  held  a  conference 
with  prominent  citizens  of  Guayaquil 
concerning  (the  dispatches  from  Guaya- 
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quil  say)  "an  intimation  from  the  United 
States  that  the  Galapagos  Islands  might 
be  leased  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years 
for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000."  There  was 
unanimous  objection,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  not  be  patriotic  to  accept  such 
a  proposition.  These  islands,  fifteen  in 
number,  lie  near  the  equator  and  600 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  desirable  for  use 

—There   has   been   a 


as  a  naval  base.- 
kind  of  bloodless  revolution  in  Paraguay. 
President  Gondra  and  Vice-President 
Gaona,  elected  in  September  last,  were 
constrained  to  resign,  last  week,  owing 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Presidency  by 
Colonel  Jara,  Minister  of  War.  Con- 
gress accepted  Gondra's  resignation  (of- 
fered, he  said,  on  account  of  ill  health) 
and  promptly  elected  Jara  in  his  place. 

Jara  at  once  formed  a  new  Cabinet. 

Dispatches  from  Lima,  on  the  i8th,  said 
that  Colombian  troops  had  invaded  Peru, 
occupying  the  region  of  the  Yapura 
River,  and  that  serious  consequences 
were  feared.     The  region  in  question  is 

one  involved  in  boundary  disputes. 

The  Colombian  Government  has  ordered 
the  imprisonment  of  Gen.  Juan  Tovar, 
who  commanded  the  Colombian  army  in 
Panama  at  the  time  of  the  secession. 
Some  years  ago  he  was  tried  for  miscon- 
duct in  Panama  and  was  acquitted.  This 
new  prosecution  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
official  investigation  made  by  ex-Senator 
Perez  y  Soto  concerning  the  charge  that 
Colombians  conspired  with  Panamans. 
and  Americans  to  procure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  province  on  the  isthmus. 

The  negotiations  for  a  re-establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Netherlands  have  been  un- 
successful, and  Venezuela's  commissioner 
has  resigned. 

The  apprehension 
The  Dutch  Defences   now     prevailing     in 

England  over  the 
designs  of  the  Kaiser  has  been  increased 
during  the  past  month  by  events  in 
Persia  and  the  Netherlands.  Russia  has 
formally  agreed  to  promote  the  German 
railroad  to  Bagdad  by  connecting  it  at 
the  Persian  frontier  with  the  Russian 
road  to  India,  which  will  interfere  de- 
cidedly with  England's  determination  to 
control  the  land  route  to  her  Indian  em- 
pire.     And   the  plan    for   enlarging   the 


navy  and  sea  coast  defences  drawn  up 
by  the   Dutch   Government   seems   to  be 
aimed  directly  at  England.     The  defence 
bill  as  introduced  into  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment   provided    for    an    expenditure    of 
$21,250,000,  about  half  of  it  for  the  navy 
and  the  rest  for  fortification  and  muni- 
tions on  the  coast.   This  was  surprisingly 
large,  but  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  it 
was  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
new   and  expensive  system  of   fortifica- 
tions at   Flushing,   raising  the   defences 
at  that   point   "to   the   lev<el  of  modern 
means  of  attack."    The  only  purpose  for 
this  would  be  to  control  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Scheldt,  but  the  Scheldt  leads  into 
Belgian,  not  into  Dutch  territory.     Bel- 
gium freed  the  Scheldt  from  Dutch  tolls, 
by  the  payment  of  $6,400,000,  and   the' 
closing  of  the  river  at  any  time  would 
cut    of¥    Antwerp    from    maritime    com- 
merce or   from  naval  assistance  by  any 
of  the   Powers  which  have  engaged   to 
protect  Belgian  neutrality.     Flushing  is 
the  nearest  point  in  the  Netherlands  to 
both  France  or  England,  and  would  be 
invaluable  to  Germany  in  case  of  a  war 
with  either  or  both.    The  English  papers 
point  out  that  while  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  expend  millions  in  the 
fortification  of  the  western  coast,  appar- 
ently against  Great  Britain  alone,  nothing 
is  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  which  are  entire- 
ly   inadequate    to    keep    out    a    German 
force.     The  frontier  would,   in  fact,  be 
abandoned  at  the  start,  and  the  sole  reli- 
ance would  be  the  inundation  of  a  strip 
of  land,  from  Muiden  to  Gorkum,  which 
would  make  an  island  out  of  the  greater 
part  of  Holland.     This  plan  of  defence 
was  adopted  in  1874,  and  the  waterways 
and  dykes  constructed  accordingly,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  flooding  could  be  ac- 
complished quickly  enough  to  prevent  a 
German    raid   across    the    border.      The 
German  Government  has  never  guaran- 
teed  the  neutrality  of   Holland,  and  in 
the    German    press    and    even   on    some 
German    maps     it    is     counted    as    al- 
ready one  of  the  states  of  the  German 
federation   and  the  basis   for  an  attack 
upon   England.      By  the  annexation   of 
the    Netherlands    Germany    would    not 
only  be  greatly  strengthened  in  Europe, 
but  would  acquire  the  much  desired  colo- 
nies.     The  court   and   capitalists   of   the 
Netherlands  are  supposed  to  favor  G^r- 
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many,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  are  jeal- 
ous of  national  autonomy.  The  defence 
bill,  on  its  introduction,  met  with  such 
strong  opposition  that  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Minister  of  War,  who  fathered 
it.  General  Cool,  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign. His  successor.  Major  Colign,  will 
not  reintroduce  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

The  address  of  M.  Pi- 
chon,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  before  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  await- 
ed with  great  interest  because  of  the 
curiosity  to  know  what  view  he  would 
take  of  the  recent  changes  in  European 
.politics,  particularly  of  the  Potsdam  in- 
terview and  the  ambitious  naval  program 
of  Austria.  On  the  former  point  M. 
Pichon  declared  that  the  Russo-German 
negotiations  had  not  taken  the  French 
Government  by  surprise.  They  had  been 
in  the  air  since  1907,  and  ever  since  the 
opening  of  these  negotiations  it  had  been 
agreed  that  loyalty  to  existing  alliances 
was  the  ground  upon  which  conversation 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  conducted.  It 
was  the  duty  of  France  to  maintain  con- 
ciliatory relations  with  the  dual  mon- 
archy, while  at  the  same  time  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  Russia,  her  ally.  In 
regard  to  England,  M.  Pichon  said : 

"Our  entente  with  England  has  never  been 
more  intimate  and  more  complete  than  it  is  to- 
day. There  is  not  a  single  question  upon  which 
the  two  Powers  are  not  agreed  to  pursue  a 
common  policy.  This  coalition  of  the  two 
countries,  which  continues  to  grow  more  cor- 
dial, is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  last  six 
years.  It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  these 
lWO  nations,  whose  confidence  in  one  another 
increases  day  by  day,  seek  in  all  circumstances 
to  g'ive  effect  only  to  a  policy  of  peace." 

The  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  the 
position  of  France  in  Morocco  was 
stronger  than  ever.  The  Shawia  region 
was  more  tranquil  than  it  was  before, 
and  order  had  been  established  on  the 
Algerian  frontier.  Schools  and  hospitals 
had  been  founded  and  the  trade  routes 
made  safe.  Critics  of  French  foreign 
policy  were  inclined  to  ask  whether 
France  was  not  on  the  road  to  becoming 
isolated  in  the  world.  To  these  pessi- 
mists he  would  reply  tliat  France  was 
bound  to  Russia  by  an  alliance,  to  Eng- 
land by  an  entente,  to  Spain  by  pacific 
agreements,  and   to  Japan  by  other  ar- 


rangements. She  entertained  friendly 
relations  with  Italy.  The  voice  of 
France  counted  in  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope. In  discussion  of  the  statement  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  Jean  Jaures,  the  So- 
cialist leader,  urged  the  adoption  of 
President  Taft's  proposals  for  unlimited 
arbitration  treaties.  M.  Jaures  said : 
"The  United  States  understands  that  it 
is  not  enough  for  a  nation  tp  be  strong. 
She  must  also  struggle  toward  the  goal 
of  higher  ideal  justice."  The  proposed 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  the  first  link  of 
a  chain  which  would  bind  all  nations  and 
peoples  not  to  bear  indefinitely  the  bur- 
den of  armed  peace  which  was  only  a 
hideous  caricature  of  real  peace.  In  his 
reply,  M.  Pichon  said  that  France  was 
a  hearty  advocate  of  arbitration,  as  has 
been  shown  by  her  attitude  at  the  last 
Hague  Conference.  The  Government 
was  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Denmark 
and  was  prepared  to  negotiate  one  on 
the  broadest  basis  with  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  he  was  opposed  to 
unlimited  treaties.  It  was  impossible  to 
arbitrate  questions  involving  vital  inter- 
ests and  national  honor.  M.  Pichon  did 
not  think  that  President  Taft's  proposal 
would  be  adopted  even  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  at  present  occupied  with  plans 
for  the  development  of  its  navy  and  the 

fortification  of  the   Panama   Canal. 

An  insane  man  fired  upon  Premier  Bri- 
.and  from  the  gallery  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  January  17.  The  first  bullet 
from  his  revolver  struck  the  ministerial 
bench  and  the  second  the  leg  of  Leon 
Mirman,  Director  of  Public  Relief,  in- 
flicting a  sHght  wound.  M.  Mirman 
seems  to  be  especially  unlucky.  In  1893, 
when  he  was  speaking  in  the  Chamber, 
he  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of  tlic 
bomb  thrown  by  the  anarchist  Vaillant. 

The  trial  of  anarchists  in  Japan, 
Japan    which  has  been  going  on  since  the 

first  of  November  and  has  attract- 
ed a  good  deal  of  attention  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  was  concluded  on  January 
18.  Of  the  twenty-six  prisoners  twenty- 
four  were  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death ;  the  other  two  were  given  prison 
sentences  of  eleven  and  eight  years  re- 
spectively.     The  trial   was  conducted  in 
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secret,  but  foreign  diplomats  and  many 
prominent  Japanese  were  in  court  when 
the  sentences  were  given.  The  Chief 
Justice  stated  that  the  trial  had  been  ab- 
solutely fair,  impartial  and  constitutional 
and  that  it  had  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that 

"Kotoku  and  his  associates  plotted  a  violent 
revolution  by  means  of  explosives  and  deadly 
weapons.  They  intended  to  plunder  the 
wealthy,  burn  the  Government  offices,  assas- 
sinate the  high  officials,  attack  the  imperial 
palace,  and  attempt  the  life  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  whose  palace  is  less  securely  guarded." 

The  death  sentence  was  afterward  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life  of  all  of 
the  anarchists  except  the  leaders,  Denjiro 
Kotoku  and  his  wife,  who  will  be  exe- 
cuted. The  prisoners  received  the  sen- 
tence with  shouts  of  "banzai"  and  cheers 
for  anarchy.  On  leaving  the  court  Ma- 
dame Kotoku  smilingly  bowed  to  the 
spectators  and  said,  "We  beg  the  pardon 
of  all  of  you."  Kotoku,  the  originator 
of  the  conspiracy,  at  one  time  lived  in 
San  Francisco  and  had  been  connected 
with  a  Tokyo  newspaper.  The  afifair 
created  great  consternation  in  Japan, 
where  an  attempt  against  the  sacred  per- 
son of  the  Mikado  is  regarded  as  sac- 
rilege. Socialistic  and  anarchistic  groups 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  seeing  in  this 
another  Ferrer  case,  have  protested  vio- 
lently against  the  conduct  of  the  trial. 

The  budget,  which  was  introduced 

into  the  Diet  of  January  21,  calls  for 
largely  increased  expenditures.  The  to- 
tal budget  appropriation  is  $276,000,000. 
The  annexation  of  Korea  and  the  disas- 
trous floods  necessitate  heavy  expenses 
both  this  year  and  in  the  future.  A  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  Korea  and  measures  taken  to 
prevent  further  damage  by  floods  in 
Japan.  During  the  next  six  years  $137,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  for  railroad  im- 
provements, including  the  reconstruction 
of  the  main  line  from  Tokyo  to  Shimo- 
noseki  as  a  broad  gage  road.  The  Pre- 
mier stated  that,  altho  Japan's  relations 
with  other  governments  are  most  amica- 
ble, it  would  be  necessary  for  Japan  to 
devote  large  appropriations  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  advance  in  construction  and 
conspicuous  innovations  adopted  by  other 
Powers  in  the  types  of  their  warships. 


Forty-two  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
for  the  naval  program  of  the  next  six 
years.  Notwithstanding  these  heavy  bur- 
dens. Premier  Katsura  declared  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  was 
excellent.  There  has  been  a  gain  of 
$240,000,000  in  business  during  the  past 
year,  in  which  the  manufacturers  con- 
tributed   $70,000,000. Orders    for    a 

super-Dreadnought  for  Japan  have  been 
given  to  an  English  firm.  It  will  have  a 
tonnage  of  nearly  28,000  and  will  cost 
about  $12,250,000. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  Chinese 
China     Government  under  the  guidance 

of  the  missionary  physicians  to 
confine  the  bubonic  plague  to  Manchuria 
has  failed  and  the  disease  is  likely  to  in- 
vade both  Korea  and  the  rest  of  China. 
Five  deaths  have  occurred  at  Tien-tsin 
and  ten  in  Pekin.  The  legations  in  the 
capital  have  established  their  own  quar- 
antine. The  Japanese  in  Manchuria  are 
erecting  pla^^ue  camps  accommodating 
4,000  persons.  The  American  Consul  at 
Harbin,  Roger  S.  Greene,  remains  at  his 
post  altho  the  Legation  notified  him  that 
he  might  close  the  consulate  and  leave 
as  most  of  the  foreign  residents  are 
doing.  In  one  day  twenty-four  bodies 
were  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Harbin. 

The  famine  in  the  northern  part  of 

the  Province  of  An-hui  becomes  dailv 
more  serious  and  the  funds  so  far  sent 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society  are  altogether 
inadequate.  At  Chin-kiang  the  relief  is 
beine  distributed  thru  a  local  committee 
composed  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missionaries  and  Chinese. — - — A  riot  took 
place  on  January  22  in  the  streets  of  the 
treaty  port  of  Hankow  in  which  foreign 
interference  was  necessary.  It  origin- 
ated in  an  attack  upon  the  British  police 
by  the  natives,  who,  seeing  them  carry 
the  dead  body  of  a  coolie  to  the  station, 
assumed  that  they  had  killed  him.  The 
British  and  German  gunboats  landed 
parties  of  marines  to  defend  the  foreign 
quarter  and  in  the  fight  with  the  mob  ten 

Chinese  were  shot. The  Government 

has  yielded  somewhat  to  the  demands  of 
the  Assembly.  The  Grand  Council  will 
be  reorganized  at  once  into  a  cabinet  and 
steps  taken  immediately  for  the  election 
of  a  Parliament  to  convene  in  19 13. 


Reciprocity  in    Protection 

BY   LAFAYETTE  YOUNG 

[The    writer   of   this    article    has   been   appointed    to    fill    out  the   term    of    ihe    late   Senator 
DoUiver.     He  is  also  a  candidate  for  the  long-term  Senatorship. — Editor.] 

IN    the    last    issue    of    the    old    year  every  man  in  the  East  has  been  caused 

The     Independent    says,     editori-  to    array    himself    against    the    agricul- 

ally :  tural  schedule  and  the  products  of  the 

"Canada   wants  free  trade  with  the  United  farmer.     The  Eastern  States,  being  the 

States,  and  the  United  States  wants  free  trade,  seat  of  our  principal  manufacturing  in- 

or  as  near  it  as  possible,  with  Canada.     Who  dustries,    are    raising    their     voices     for 

^^^^^^'  'cheaper  food  products.     They  are  look- 

I  should  reply,  emphatically,  the  ing  longingly  to  Canada  for  the  prod- 
farmer — the  real  farmer — where  there  nets  they  have  been  buying  from  Iowa 
are  not  too  many  stones  in  the  ground,  and  Illinois.  The  South,  not  produc- 
We  do  not  have  to  dig  up  stones  to  ing  what  she  consumes,  joins  with  New 
farm  in  Iowa,  for  example;  but  we  take  England  to  deprive  the  farmer  of  pro- 
annually    from   the   soil    of    our     State  tection. 

food  products,  including  everything  that  The  tariff  is  a  selfish  proposition, 
results  from  agriculture,  worth  $800,-  with  every  man  who  manufactures  de- 
000,000.  Eight  hundred  million  dol-  manding  free  raw  material  and  protect- 
lars'  worth  of  food  products  every  year  ed  products  of  the  mill.  Even  the  Na- 
we  bring  forth;  and  it  is  the  onlv  mine  tional  Manufacturers'  Association, 
in  all  the  world  that  can  yield  that  much  which  ought  to  stand  solidly  for  every- 
and  have  the  same  amount  next  spring  thing  that  will  preserve  American  mar- 
ready  for  use.  All  other  mines  are  ex-  kets  for  American  products,  is  aligning 
haustible ;  but  this  mine,  owned  by  the  itself  with  the  free  food  and  raw  ma- 
farmers  of  Iowa,  never  diminishes  in  its  terial  States,  and  The  Independent 
yield  of  riches.  I  raise  my  voice  to  asks — "Who  objects?" 
preserve  the  workingman's  part  of  this  Well,  when  the  farmer  of  the  great 
enterprise,  by  which  he  will  have  work  West  has  been  robbed  of  his  share  of 
and  wages  and  the  ability  to  buy  what  ])rotection  in  the  grand  co-operative  en- 
there  is  to  sell.  This  principle  has  paid  terprise,  preserving  America  for  Amer- 
the  public  debt;  it  is  digging  the  Pan-  icans,  when  reciprocity  is  dropped  and 
ama  Canal,  beautifying  Washington,  the  American  system  of  protection  is  de- 
making  rivers  and  harbors  useful  to  stroyed  by  the  selfish  greed  of  the  man- 
commerce,  furnishing  the  means  for  ufacturer,  the  East  will  also  lose  its  part ; 
every  luxury  and  necessity  which  we  for  when  they  organize  our  country  on 
enjoy.  To  take  away  any  part  of  that  that  basis  there  will  arise  a  new  brand 
revenue  from  the  Government  is  to  put  of  insurgents  which  will  make  the  pres- 
an  end  to  certain  American   enterprise,  ent   gallant   band   look   like   boy   scouts. 

I  know  that  the  principal  public  com-  Thirty  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the 
plaint  in  the  country  today  is  that  farm  West  came  very  near  casting  their  lot 
products  are  too  costly.  Many  parts  of  with  the  Democratic  party  over  pre- 
the  country  desire  the  lower  cost  of  cisely  this  same  principle.  That  they 
living  which  they  have  been  led  to  be-  did  not  was  because  James  G.  Blaine 
lieve  free  farm  products  would  give  came  out  from  Maine,  and  under  his 
them.  By  one  bit  of  jugglery  after  an-  leadership  we  organized  a  combination 
other  the  great  majority  have  become  between  the  East  and  West — a  system  of 
convinced  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  reciprocity;  a  mutual  co-operative  so- 
all  due  to  the  tariff  on  food.  When  a  ciety ;  object,  mutual  advantage ;  the  de- 
man  pays  thirty-five  cents  a  pound  for  partment  of  the  West  to  produce  the 
beefsteak  he  is  told  by  the  butcher  that  food,  the  department  of  the  East  the 
the  tariff  is  responsible.  When  he  buys  manufactured  product.  Even  then  it 
butter  and  eggs  at  high  prices  he  is  was  many  years  of  patient  endurance 
told  it  is  caused  by  the  tariff;  till  nearlv  by  the   West  before     full     friu'tion   w^s 
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finally  reached,  in  1896,  under  tlie  Ding- 
ley  law.    Then  we  began  to  do  business. 

^riiis  country  has  flourished  more 
since  the  election  of  McKinley  than  in 
any  double  period  of  time  in  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Government.  We 
quit  burning  our  corn  for  fuel  in  Iowa, 
for  the  partnership  was  on  an  equality. 
Roth  the  East  and  West  were  flourish- 
ing. But  the  Jiast  has  become  jealous 
because  we  arc  getting  $9  a  hundred 
for  hogs.  And  now  they  are  painting  on 
their  banners,  "Free  food  products  from 
Canada;  untaxed  raw  materials." 

It  is  a  grand  scheme  for  the  East,  but 
I  regret  the  suggested  dissolution  of  the 
partnership.  Its  influence  will  be  wide- 
spread. It  means  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  country  than  a  temporary  reduction 
of  a  few  cents  a  week  in  the  individual 
cost  of  living.  It  means  that  the  East 
will  finally  be  compelled  to  compete  with 
Japan  and  Germany  in  free  American 
markets  as  regards  their  manufactured 
products.  If  New  England  is  deter- 
mined to  buy  Canadian  wheat  and  corn 
and  oats  because  they  may  be  a  little 
cheaper,  the  farmers  will  insist  upon 
buying  manufactured  products  where 
they,  too,  are  the  cheapest.  A  protection 
which  does  not  protect  all  is  too  selfish 
a  proposition  to  live  in  America  today. 

Why  are  we  flourishing  on  the  farms  ? 
Because  we  have  Americans  to  feed. 
Americans  today  receive  good  wages. 
Therefore  they  live  well.  This  is  the 
universal  condition,  now,  in  America ; 
but  it  has  not  always  been  the  condi- 
tion. I  know  what  it  is  not  to  have  a 
market.  I  remember  the  conditions  in 
Iowa  long  ago,  when  she  had  no  market 
for  her  farm  products.  The  farmers 
lived  the  simple  life,  with  a  loom  in 
every  home.  They  shod  their  own 
horses.  It  is  to  this  condition  that  the 
East  is  trying  to  restore  us  by  giving 
notice  of  a  dissoluton  of  the  reciprocal 
treaty  of  protection.  It  was  only  when 
the  factory  and  the  farm  began  to  recip- 
rocate-;-the  greatest  reciprocal  trade  re- 
lations ever  known — that  the  farmer 
quit  burning  corn  and  began  to  pros- 
per. Towns  and  villages  began  to  grow. 
Churches  were  built  and  in  every  com- 
munity was  thrift,  prosperity  and  good 
cheer  Protection  gave  America  to  the 
Americans.     Farm  mortgages  were  paid 


and  the  farmer  has  at  last  assumed  a 
position  with  other  American  laborers — 
a  position  of  independence  never 
dreamed  of  in  other  lands.  He  has  had 
lime  for  education.  He  has  had  use  for 
a  library.  He  stands  on  a  par  today 
with  other  Americans.  He  appreciates 
l)rotection.  It  is  not  to  his  discredit.  I 
l)elieve  that  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  has  voted  to  pro- 
tect the  products  of  his  own  people. 
Every  farmer  is  familiar  wth  the  system. 
He  sees  it  illustrated  by  a  pig  with  both 
feet  in  the  trough  fighting  his  associates 
away.  The  pig  is  fighting  to  preserve 
his  own  protection  and  to  prevent  his 
fellows  from,  having  any. 

The  President  demands  scientific  re- 
vision of  the  schedules.  I  agree  with 
that  demand.  There  are  schedules  need-, 
ing  scientific  revision.  But  selfishness 
may  make  scientific  'revision  impossi- 
ble. What  are  we  going  to  do  in  the 
farming  States,  for  instance,  if  the  pub- 
lic demand  is  appeased  by  a  scientific 
revision  of  the  schedule  which  shall  put 
agricultural  products  on  the  free  list, 
and  drop  the  matter  there?  Every  test 
in  Congress  has  demonstrated  that  men 
will  always  stand  by  the  productive  inter- 
ests of  their  own  States.  All  the  scien- 
tific revision  in  the  world  will  not 
change  that  condition.  A  voice  has  been 
raised  everywhere  for  every  man  in  the 
United  States  except  the  right  one. 
Voices  are  raised  everywhere  for  the 
consumer.  But  where  is  he?  I  would 
like  to  see  a  real  plain  consumer  who  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  producer.  If  he 
exists  he  is  a  useless  drone  and  ought  to 
be  expunged ;  yet  men  were  elected  to 
the  new  Congress  on  the  doctrine  of 
lielping  the  consumer.  If  we  protect  the 
producer  we  protect  every  one  in  the 
country  who  is  worthy  of  protection — 
and  of  all  the  producers  of  America,  for 
the  health  and  wealth  and  happiness  of 
the  nation,  there  is  none  to  compare  in 
importance  with  the  farmer. 

Behind  very  much  of  this  popular  agi- 
tation is  really  the  free  trade  idea — free 
trade  in  everything  but  our  own  prod- 
uct. The  free  trader  is  the  most  un- 
reconcilable  man  ever  born.  He  sees 
only  one  side  of  every  bill,  and  that  is 
w  Iiat  it  is  going  to  cost  when  he  buys. 
It  is  the  cost  of  things  that  alone  con- 
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cerns  liiin.  You  find  these  men  every- 
where, and  underneath  all  this  agitation 
is  the  free  trade  spirit  latent  in  this  coun- 
try. But  visit  the  manufacturing  places 
of  Japan,  and  of  Germany,  which  is — or 
will  soon  he — our  greatest  competitor  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  All  that  Ger- 
n]any  and  Japan  want  is  free  raw  mate- 
rials and  little  places  to  work,  while  the 
workmen  live  most  anywhere. 

Are  we  to  adjuf'.  our  conditions  and 
are  we  to  go  into  the  scramble  with  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Italy,  and  France?  Are 
we  to  adopt  free  raw  materials  as  the 
academic  student  of  the  tariff  would 
have  us,  and  free  food  products?  We 
have  a  great  new  country  where  we 
could  put  Germany  and  Japan  down  in- 
side of  Texas  and  then  you  would  need 
a  search  warrant  to  find  either  one  of 
them.  With  us  are  absolutely  new  con- 
ditions different  from  theirs.  Yet  the 
doctrinaire,  the  academic  student,  Vv^ho 
wants  free  raw  materials  and  free  food 
products,  contemplates  having  Old 
World  conditions  prevail  here,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  do  it  without  a  merchant 
marine — without  an  American  ship  on 
the  sea.  It  is  impossible.  And  yet  we 
must  have  a  market — a  constantly  in- 
creasing market — for  our  produce,  under 
any  conditions.  Much  more  must  we 
have  a  foreign  market  if  we  attempt  to 
reduce  the  home  market  by  restricting 
protection. 

If  we  had  a  merchant  marine  it  would 
be  the  traveling  man  of  the  ocean  for 
American  trade ;  the  omnibus  for  the 
hotel.  Now,  we  get  exactly  what  the 
other  people  do  not  want  and  we  sell 
only  what  they  cannot  produce.  Suppose 
that  you  and  I  owned  the  only  hotels  in 
a  town  and  that  I  owned  the  only  con- 
veyance. How  many  guests  would  you 
have  till  after  my  beds  were  filled  ?  The 
other  nations  own  the  ships  and  we  get 
just  what  is  left  over.  Yet  we  are  try- 
ing to  abandon  a  part  of  the  American 
market  by  obliterating  certain  import 
duties.  It  is  said  that  we  have  business 
enough  at  home;  but  if  we  surrender  a 
part  of  it  to  these  doctrinaires  and  those 
who  want  everything  cheaper,  we  must 
either  give  up  or  find  markets  some- 
where else  for  those  we  give  away. 

Nor  is  it  all  the  agitation  at  home  that 
is  behind  this  effort.     The  assault  upon 


our  protective  tariff,  persistent,  everlast- 
ing, ingenious,  comes  largely  from  other 
parts  of  the  world — from  our  rivals  wh(j 
are  trying  to  get  into  this  rich  market. 
Every  one  who  lias  something  to  sell 
wants  to  get  into  the  United  States  witli 
it  duty  free.  Importers  or  agents  of  for- 
eign manufacturers  insinuate  themselves 
everywhere,  suggesting  legislation  tend- 
ing to  a  lowering  of  the  tariff'.  I  am  not 
burning  up  with  sympathy  for  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Do  you  know  what 
the  average  men  of  other  countries  think 
of  Americans  and  what  they  say  of  us 
when  we  are  not  present?  If  you  did 
you  would  have  less  self-esteem  and 
more  inclination  to  keep  intact  the  pro- 
tection wall  which  gives  America  to 
Americans. 

I  have  been  a  Republican  for  a  long 
time  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
pent. I  am  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  under  Republican  administra- 
tion and  of  our  prosperity  under  the  Re- 
publican principle  of  protection.  We 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  it  any  better 
than  we  can  afford  to  throw  the  tariff 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  revenue  only.  It 
might  reduce  the  cost  of  living  a  little, 
but  it  would  reduce  the  ability  to  live  at 
all  a  great  deal.  It  would  impoverish 
the  purchasers  of  America ;  for  the  con- 
sumer, whoever  he  is,  in  one  field,  is  but 
the  producer  in  another ;  and  if  the  re- 
turns from  his  producing  are  reduced 
what  does  it  signify  that  his  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  also  a  little  reduced? 

They  are  talking  about  schedules. 
They  say  it  is  all  a  question  of  schedules, 
and  they  want  to  get  hold  of  a  few. 
where  there  is  the  least  powxr  of  defence 
behind  them,  and  pacify  the  public  by  re- 
ducing them,  without  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing other  choice  preserves  encroached 
upon  by  the  only  effective  artillery 
known  in  tariff  legislation.  They  want 
to  appease  the  Republican  party  in  the 
East  by  attacking  the  agricultural  sched- 
ule and  in  conformity  with  what  js  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  popular  wish  put  food 
products  and  raw  materials  on  the  free 
list.  But  there  is  danger  ahead.  If  such 
a  thing  is  done  the  country  will  be  im- 
poverished, not  enriched  therebw  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  schedules.  It  is  a  matter 
of  principles.    A  glib-tongued  orator  can 
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tear  any  schedule  to  pieces  if  you  give  and  vote  for  protecting  the  industries  of 

him   time   to   study   and   play   upon   the  his  own  State.     But  there  are  many,  to- 

words  therein,  if  he  is  out  with  it  alone  day,  who  seem  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at 

and  there  is  no  one  in  the  audience  to  protection    anywhere    else,    especially    at 

call  attention  to  his  sophistry  and  his  in-  anything  which   protects   the   farmer   of 

consistency.     Men  do  not  come  out  to  the  West.    And  even  The  Independent 

Iowa  to  talk  about  reducing  the  agricul-  asks — ''Who  objects?" 

tural  schedule.     They  come  and  tell  us  In  the  name  of  the  farmers  who  are 

that    Iowa    is    the    greatest    agricultural  furnishing  America,  this  year,  with  over 

State  in  the  Union  and  then  begin  lam-  nine  billion  dollars  worth  of  produce,  and 

basting  some  other  interest  thousands  of  are  ready  to  do  it  again  next  year,  and 

miles  away.  the  year  after,  and  the  year  after  that  if 

It  IS  not  the  schedules  but  the  principle  they  have  a  chance  to  keep  the   farms 

for  which  we  must  stand  if  we  would  running,  I  want  to  object  to  any  proposi- 

stand  at  all — the  principle  of  reciprocal  tion  so  unjust,  so  dangerous,  so  certainly 

protection ;  if  the  principle  of  protection  injurious   to  the  whole   country,   as   de- 

at  all  is  correct.     That  principle  of  pro-  priving  them  of  their  right  to  reciprocal 

tection  has  been  indorsed  by  every  one.  protection,  for  the  political  pacification  of 

There  is  no  one  who  is  not  ready  to  fight  the  manufacturing  East. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Hut  in  the  Apennines 

BY  MISS  E.  BOYLE  O'REILLY 

High  on  a  pass  among  the  Apennines 

A  friend  once  took  me  to  a  peasant's  hut 

Where  at  the  table  as  we  entered  in 

An  aged  couple  sat,  who  played  at  cards. 

The  husband,  white  haired,  ruddy,  fresh  from  toil, 

His    hands    yet    stained    with    balsam    of    the  wood, 

Sat  smiling  at  his  wife,  her  lover  still ; 

And   she  gave   answering  smile,   still   full   of  charm. 

And  when  we  asked  the  reason  of  their  game 

Gayly  and  easily  they  answered  us, 

In   the    sweet    Tuscan    speech   no   tongue    can  match 

With  the  true  dignity  of  Italy : 

"Each  night  we  play,  and  he  who  loses  must 

Thru  the  next  day  be  subject  to  the  other, 

And  gladly  do  whatever  he  is  bid." 

I  know  not  why,  but  oft  this  little  scene 

Comes  back  to  cheer  me  as  I  onward  go. 

Restless,   self-centered,    doubting,   blindly   on. 

Often  I  seem  to  see  the  mountain  hut 

Whose  scanty  \yindows  scarce  let  in  the  light, 

Buried  perhaps  in  snow  through  winter  storms  : 

I  see  again  the  brightly  glowing  logs. 

The    fresh   plucked   daisies   placed   before   the   shrine, 

The  tender   face  of  that  sweet  aged   wife, 

The  stooping  shoulders  of  her  husband  true. 

Oh  I  am  sure  they  nearer  are  to  God 
Who  bear  the  lingering  years  with  simple  love, 
Who  live  unconscious,  hardy,  happy  lives ! 
Boston,   Mass. 


The  Chinese  Olympic  Games 

BY  W.   W.  LOCKWOOD 

General  Skcretary  of  the  Y.   M.  C.  A.  at  Shanghai. 

THE  third  week  of  October,  1910,  lures  familiar  to  all  such  exhibitions  in 
promises  to  be  historic  in  the  the  West.  The  national  games  were 
chronicles  of  Chinese  history,  held  in  the  exhibition  grounds,  on  a  field 
During  that  week  the  classic  city  of  especially  provided  and  equipped  for  the 
Nanking,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Em-     purpose. 

pire  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  was  One  hundred  and  forty  athletes  from 
crowded  with  thousands  of  Chinese  stu-  five  different  sections  of  the  empire  par- 
dents,  the  representatives  of  the  New  ticipated  in  the  games.  To  choose  these 
China.  The  principal  colleges  thruout  representatives  five  preliminary  field 
the  empire  were  adjourned  for  the  week,  days  had  been  held  in  the  following 
Railroads  now  running  into  that  ancient  great  student  centers :  Peking .  in  the 
city  brought  Irainloads  of  young  men  north;  Canton,  in  the  south;  Shanghai, 
and  women.  From  Shanghai,  two  hun-  on  the  coasts  and  at  Nanking  and  Han- 
dred  miles  distant,  came  a  thousand  kow,  in  the  Central  Yangtse  region. 
enthusiastic  Chinese,  representatives  of  Great  enthusiasm  characterized  these 
the  new  generation.  The  steamers,  bear-  preliminaries.  It  was  a  great  honor  for 
ing  the  flags  of  many  nations  up  and  a  student  to  be  chosen  to  represent  his 
down  the  east  coast  of  China,  brought  college  and  his  section  of  the  empire  in 
their  quota.  Thru  the  canals  of  the  these  first  national  games.  The  expense 
interior  on  houseboats  and  on  the  anti-  of  time  and  money  to  send  these  teams 
quated  wheelbarrow  rattling  over  the  was  not  inconsiderable  in  some  cases, 
rough  stone  paths  came  large  numbers  Two  of  the  teams  required  three  weeks' 
from  the  country  districts.  So  numer-  absence  from  college,  owing  to  the  dis- 
ous  were  the  guests  that  scores  of  tance  to  be  traveled  and  the  lack  of  rail- 
houses    were    fitted    up    as    temporary     way  facilities. 

hotels  to  provide   for  them.     This   was         The  honors  contested  for  were :    ( i ) 
without    doubt   the   most    representative     The  sectional  championship  of  the   em- 
national  gathering  that  has  assembled  in     pire;  (2)  the  national  college  champion- 
the   Chinese   Empire   in    forty  years   of     ship;  (3)  the  high  school  championship; 
history.     What  was  this  great  occasion      (4)    the  national  championships  in  ten- 
which   brought   together   such   a   repre-     nis,  basketball  and  football;  and  (5)  the 
sentative  company  and  stirred  the  nation     individual  national  records  in  the  follow- 
from  center  to  circumference?     It  was     ing  events:  the  100-yard,  220-yard,  440- 
New    China    holding    the    first    national     yard,    880-yard    sprints;    putting    12-lb. 
games — the  "China  Olympic  Games,"  as     shot;  running  jump;   120-yard  hurdles; 
the  press  of  Shanghai  chose  to  call  them,     throwing    12-lb.    hammer;    pole    vault; 
The   first    national    games    for    China     running  high  jump.     The  rules  adopted 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  Nan-     by  the  officials  were  those  laid  down  by 
king  Industrial  Exhibition,  made  possi-     the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of    North 
ble  by  the  great  Viceroy  Tuan  Fang  and     America.      Dr.    M.    J.    Exner,    physical 
other  progressive  officials  who  had  visit-     director   of   the    Chinese   Young   Men's 
ed  the  St.  Louis  Fair  and  other  similar     Christian     Association,     was     depended 
exhibitions  in  the  West  and  had  become     upon  by  those  in  charge  to  do  rnuch  of 
convinced  of  their  value  to  the  nation,     the    preliminary    work,     since    it     was 
Its   scope  was   national   and   had  as  its     known  that  he  had  had  considerable  ex- 
main  purpose  to  bring  together  for  the     perience    in   this   line    of    work,    having 
first  time  the  natural  and  manufactured     been  for  fifteen  years  one  of  the  leading 
products  of  the  empire.     The  Nanking     physical  directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Exhibition  covered  many  acres  of  land,     North  America,  and  had  been  chosen  by 
there   were   many   buildings   erected   by     that  organization  to  pioneer  the  physical 
the    Provinces,   and    various    other    fea-     department  in  China. 
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The  contest  to  determine  the  college 
championship  was  the  most  interesting 
of  the  week.  The  championship  at  the 
last  narrowed  down  to  two  institutions 
— Nanyang  Technical,  a  Government 
college,  and  St.  John's  University,  a 
leading  missionary  institution,  both  lo- 
cated in  Shanghai.  With  two  events  yet 
to  be  pulled  off,  the  missionary  institu- 
tion had  a  lead  of  ten  points.  In  the 
next  event,  the  pole  vault,  the  Govern- 
ment college  won  first,  second  and  third, 
thus  winning  nine  points  and  bringing 
them  within  one  point  of  the  leaders. 
The  excitement  knew  no  bounds  during 
the  last  event,  a  relay  race,  which  St. 
John's  won  by  only  a  few  inches.  This 
victory  gave  the  missionary  institution 
the  national  championship. 

The  records  made  this  year  at  Nan- 
king would  not  have  won  a  place  in  an 
intercollegiate  meet  in  North  America 
or  England,  but,  nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults were  creditable  considering  the  few 
years  the  sons  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
have  applied  themselves  to  athletics. 

How  was  it  possible  for  China  in  the 
year  19 lo  to  hold  a  national  athletic 
tournament?  Such  a  thing  would  have 
been  unthought  of  ten  years  ago.  To 
trace  the  growth  in  the  athletic  spirit 
one  must  go  back  to  the  remarkable  re- 


form edict  of  September,  1906,  when, 
by  one  stroke  of  the  vermilion  pen,  the 
Empress  Dowager  swept  away  the  age- 
honored  literary  system  of  education 
and  substituted  as  an  ideal  the  most 
modern  system  of  scientific  education, 
patterned  after  the  American  model. 
China's  old  system  of  education  was 
individualistic.  Students  studied  at 
home  and  gathered  only  once  in  three 
years,  when  the  examinations  were  held. 
The  new  education  brings  students  to- 
gether in  central  institutions.  These 
new  institutions  have  sprung  up  on 
every  hand.  We  see  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, where  seven  years  ago  the  students 
in  modern  schools  were  numbered  by  the 
score,  today  are  filled  with  thousands  of 
students  in  modern  institutions.  These 
provincial  centers  have  not  only  primary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  but  col- 
leges of  higher  learning,  also,  and  spe- 
cial institutions  where  law,  medicine,  in- 
dustrial science,  pedagogy,  mechanics, 
mining,  military  science  and  many  other 
subjects  are  made  a  specialty.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  gathering  together  of 
large  student  bodies,  a  competitive  spirit 
has  been  generated  which  has  manifest- 
ed itself  in  the  adoption  of  Western  ath- 
letics. 

The  old  scholar  in  China  was  ascetic. 
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ON   YOUR  MARKS GO! 

China,   too,   has  her  athletes — thanks  to   the   enterprise    of   the    colleges   and   of   the    Shanghai    Y.    M.    C.    A. 

Dr.   M.   J.   Exner  is  China's  first  physical  director. 
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THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

The    athletic    games    held    in    conn  ection   with   the  Nanking  Industrial  Exhibition   last  October  are  a  sign  of 

the  times. 


The  new  scholar  has  become  athletic. 
The  old  scholar  was  characterized  by  a 
long,  solemn  countenance,  a  pair  of 
broad-rimmed  goggles,  and  a  sallow 
complexion ;  he  was  quiet,  sedate,  and 
prided  himself  upon  his  long  finger- 
nails, the  unmistakable  marks  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  leisure.  Like  the  monk  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  exalting  the  mind  he 
was  led  to  despise  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  scholar  of  China 
effervesces  with  college  enthusiasm, 
cheers  his  college  team  on  the  athletic 
field,  and  appears  on  dress  parade  in 
smart  military  uniform.  He  magnifies 
the  importance  of  the  body,  and  vies 
with  his  fellows  in  athletic  prowess. 
Old  China  shunned  all  kinds  of  exercise 
as  if  it  were  poison.  Physical  exertion 
was  not  considered  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  true  gentleman.  In 
Shanghai  a  story  is  current  of  a  scholar 
from  the  interior  whose  inquiry  upon 
seeing*  for  the  first  time  the  British 
bluejackets  playing  football,  was;  ''Who 
pays  those  foreigners  for  running 
around  like  that?"  But  today  the 
New  China  has  its  football,  its  tennis,  its 
cricket.  The  new  education  has  brought 
with  it  a  new  gospel  of  the  value  of  the 
body  and  its  importance  to  manhood. 
The    rapidity    with    which    organized 


athletics  have  developed  in  China  is  phe- 
nomenal. Ten  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  handful  of  students  to  be 
found  within  the  eighteen  provinces  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  or  any  desire  for 
athletics.  The  first  field  day  for  the 
Chinese  was  promoted  by  the  Chinese 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
Western  college  men  laid  out  the  field, 
prepared  the  apparatus,  started  the  races 
and  held  the  stop  watch.  But  once  insti- 
tuted these  interscholastic  events  proved 
very  popular,  so  that  during  the  past 
year  field  days  were  held-  in  practically 
every  provincial  capital  of  the  empire. 
A  recent  field  day  in  Canton  continued 
for  two  days,  had  1,250  contestants,  and 
an  attendance  of  20,000.  Today  the 
Chinese  themselves  have  charge  of  all 
arrangements  and  are  as  conversant 
with  the  rules  as  are  the  American  col- 
lege athletes.  Government  officials,  from 
the  Viceroy  down  to  the  lowest  magis- 
trate, attend  these  events  and  in  this  and 
other  ways  indicate  their  approval. 

The  national  games  are  having  and 
promise  to  have  in  the  future  a  still 
larger  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Chinese  people. 
The  Olympic  Games  of  Greece  were 
from  the  first  a  great  influence  in  the 
development    of    national    unity    among 
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A   PYRAMID   OF  CHINESE   GYMNASTS. 
Three    thousand    persons    witnessed   the  gymnastic  exhibition  of  these  young  Chinamen   at  Shanghai. 


the  Greeks.  The  Olympic  Games 
brought  together  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  states,  made  them  ac- 
quainted, and  bound  them  together  in  a 
common  interest.  This  same  result  is 
noted  in  China.  The  games  at  Nanking 
received  wide  attention  in  the  Chinese 
press.  They  came  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  National  Senate  in  Pe- 
king. The  leading  British  newspaper  of 
the  Far  East,  the  North  China  Daily 
Nezvs,  the  editor  of  which  is  a  brother 
of  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  calls 
attention  to  this  fact  editorially: 

"While  the  athletic  contests  in  Nanking  were 
inspiring  the  youth  of  China  with  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  national  unity,  another  represen- 
tative gathering  of  still  greater  influence  (the 
newly  organized  Senate)  recorded  in  the  dis- 
tant capital  of  Peking  its  unanimous  vote  with 
almost  equally  demonstrative  enthusiasm  in  fa- 
vor of  an  early  opening  of  the  promised  Par- 
liament. It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  Nan- 
king Sports  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be- 
come invested  with  the  same  significance  that 
the  first  Olympic  Games  had  for  the  ancient 
Greeks." 

''When  will  China  be  represented  in 
the  world's  Olympic  Games?"  This 
question  is  being  asked  in  all  seriousness 
by    China's    modern    literati.       Others, 


looking  farther  into  the  future,  ask, 
"When  will  the  world's  Olympic  Games 
be  held  in  Peking?"  Those  who  have 
followed  China  closely  during  the  past 
five  years  have  seen  more  wonderful 
things  happen  than  the  possibilities  raised 
by  these  inquiries. 

'Ts  China  awake?"  ask  some  in  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  longer  doubt  about 
China's  being  awake,  and  no  doubt  that 
the  nation  is  making  rapid  progress 
toward  the  adoption  of  Western  educa- 
tion and  civilization,  and  is  now  con- 
sumed with  a  desire  to  acquire  every- 
thing modern  that  the  Western  nations 
have  to  offer.  The  change  is  rapid.  Sir 
Robert  Hart  said  recently  that  China  has 
made  more  advance  during  the  past  five 
years  than  Japan  made  in  any  one 
decade.  When  one  considers  how  Japan 
startled  the  world  in  the  three  or  four 
decades  of  transformation  he  comes  to 
realize  something  of  what  the  above 
statement  means.  Is  it  not  a  significant 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
appropriated  by  China  is  modern  ath- 
letics? There  is  no  phase  of  college  life 
more  needed,  none  that  will  make  such  a 
large  contribution  to  the  people.     Many 
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centuries  of  city  life,  a  lack  of  right  con-  est,  in  promoting  a  patriotic  pride  in  the 

ceptions  as  to  the  value  of  the  physical  athletic  possibilities   of  the  sons  of   the 

life,  together  with  an  all  too  strong  em-  empire  as  compared  with  those  of  other 

phasis   on   scholarship,  have    contributed  lands,  all  these  have  called  the  attention 

to  make  China  a  needy  nation  from  the  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  physi- 

physical  standpoint.    The  national  games,  cal  development,   and  in   this  way   have 

in  bringing  students  from  all  sections  of  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  nation's 

the  empire  together  in  a  common  inter-  life. 

Shanghai,  China. 

The   Parcels  Post  Again 

BY  SYLVESTER  C.  SMITH 

Member  of   Congress   from    California. 

I  READ  with  much  interest  what  you  the  parcels  post  question  is  the  desire  to 
have  to  say  from  time  to  time  trade  at  remote  points,  naturally  the 
about  the  parcels  post  as  I  read  catalog  house.  The  great  mass  of  the 
everything  on  that  subject  that  comes  people  have  no  other  interest  in  this  sub- 
under  my  observation  but  I  want  to  say  ject.  I  have  attended  numerous  meet- 
that  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  facts  in  ings  of  farmers'  institutes,  farmers' 
one  or  two  particulars.  clubs,   granges,  etc.,  and  this   has  been 

First,  the  farmer  does  not  care  any-  the  unanimous  voice ;  and  last  year  rep- 
thing  about  the  rural  parcels  post.  He  resentatives  of  the  National  Grange  and 
would  not  patronize  it  if  it  were  estab-  also  of  the  National  Farmers'  Reunion 
lished.  He  can  now  'phone  in  for  goods  testified  to  the  same  effect  before  the 
and  have  them  sent  out  by  the  rural  car-  House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
rier,  but  he  doesn't  do  so.     Why?     Be-  Post  Roads. 

cause  he  and  his  children  like  to  drive         Now  a  word  as  to  competition  with 

in  to  town — God  bless  them  for  that  de-  express  companies.     You  are  fond  of  is- 

sire.     And  they  have  the  time  for  doing  suing  the  common  insult  that  '*the  four 

so.     The  American  farmer  is  no  longer  arguments    against    the    system    are   the 

the  drudge  he  was  a  generation  or  two  four  express  companies."     In  your  issue 

ago.     Improved  machinery  and  methods  of  January  12,  191 1,  you  say: 
of  farming  give  him  many  leisure  hours,  ''Every    child    knows    that    the    only 

and  towns  are  not  far  apart.  hindrance  in  the  way  is  the  rivalry  of  the 

Second :   in  the  general  parcels  post,  express  companies."     Now  let  us  see. 
the  people  do  not  want  the  zone  system         If  we  should  establish  the  rural  serv- 

of  postage.     They  want  one  fiat  rate  as  ice  (which  only  a  few  city  writers  really 

at  present,  but  want  the  present  rate  re-  want),  the  express  companies  would  not 

duced.     Why?     Because   they   want   to  be  affected,  for  they  do  not  now  cover 

trade  at  remote  catalog  houses  and  have  that   field.     If  we  continue  the  present 

their  purchases  brought  home  as  cheaply  one-rate  system  (and  I  know  of  no  one 

as  possible.     I  find  no  disposition  on  the  who  is  advocating  a  zone  system  of  pos- 

part  of  the  people  to  hide  their  real  de-  tal  rates),  then  we  meet  the  express  com- 

sire  in  this  matter.     They  say   frankly,  panics  in  competition  at  only  a  very  few 

"We  want  to  trade  where   we   please,"  long-haul  points.     So  in  neither  case  are 

and    that    is    certainly    their    right    and  we    threatening    the    express    companies 

privilege.     The  only  question  is,  how  far  with   serious    competition.      We   can   do 

should   the  Government  go   in  carrying  that   only  by   adopting  their  method   of 

their  purchases  home  for  them.     But  let  making    rates — the    zone    system.      The 

us  keep  the  fact  in  mind  that  the  point  country  does  not  want  that  in  its  postal 

of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  service. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Demonstration  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy 

BY  AUGUSTA    E.  STETSON 

[There  are  abundant  documentary  evidences  which  i)rovc  that  Mrs.  Eddy  licld  Mrs. 
Stetson  in  the  highest  and  most  affectionate  esteem  and  considered  her  a  most 
precious  student  and  faithful  Christian  Scientist.  Since  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
there  has  been  among  her  followers  in  the  Christian  Scic-nce  Church  much  (juestioning  as  to 
whether  she  would  not  appear  in  the  flesh,  as  did  Jesus  after  His  burial.  Among  those  to 
whom  this  expectation  has  been  attributed  is  Mrs.  Stetson,  the  founder,  pastor,  reader  and 
spiritual  head  of  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  of  New  York  City  during  twenty-three  con- 
secutive years.  Accordingly  we  have  asked  Mrs.  Stetson  to  prepare  the  following  article, 
tho,  of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  The  Independent  does  not  indorse  the  Christian 
Science  philosophy.  Mrs.  Stetson  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  that  faith  and 
for  many  years  has  been  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  In  the  following 
article  Mrs.  Stetson  declares  her  belief  that  Mrs.  Eddy  "will  walk  and  talk  with  her  disciples 
until  she  has  given  final  proof  of  her  teachings."  This  article  is  evidence  of  Mrs.  Stetson's 
loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  her  Teacher  as  to  the  "illusion  of  death,"  and  we  are  glad  to  pre- 
sent it  as  an   important  statement  of  the  belief  of   Christian    Science. — Editor.] 

YOUR    request    for   my   reasons    for  — the  real  man,  made  in  the  image  and 

beheving-   in   the   possibihty    of   a  hkeness  of   God,  the  Father    (which  is 

demonstration  of  hfe  over  death,  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and 

or    the    reappearance    of    our    revered  is   the   record   of    the   spiritual    fact   of 

leader,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  affords  me  an  creation),    and    the    second,    or    mytho- 

opportunity  to   reaffirm  my  unswerving  logical    account    of    Adam — the    carnal, 

and  uncompromising   conviction   in   tl.e  so-called  man,  in  whom  all  die.    "For  to 

power   of  the   Christ  Mind   to   conquer  be  carnally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be 

sin,   sickness   and   death.     As  I   under-  spiritually    minded    is    hfe    and    peace" 

stand   the   teachings   of   Jesus,   the  om-  (Romans  8:6). 

nipotence  and  omnipresence  of   God  is  I    reason    from   the    following   postu- 

as    demonstrable    today    as    it   was    two  lates  of  Christian  Science:  "God  is  in- 

thousand  years  ago,  when  the  meek  and  finite,  the  only  Life,  substance,  Spirit,  or 

mighty  Nazarene,  Jesus  the  Christ,  our  Soul,   the  only   intelligence   of  the   uni- 

Way-shower  to  eternal  Life,  came  forth  verse,    including    man"     ("Science    and 

victor  over  death  and  the  tomb.  Health,"  page  330).  Also  that  "all  causa- 

Mrs.   Eddy  has    for    forty-four  years  tion   is    Mind,    acting   through    spiritual 

followed  in  the   footsteps  of  the  great  law"  ("Science  and  Health,"  page  417). 

Master     Metaphysician,     Christ     Jesus,  Therefore  it  follows  that  every  effect  is 

even  to  the  tomb,  through  and  beyond  a  mental  phenomenon.     Accepting  these 

which  she  will  pass  in  her  ^nal  proof  of  hypotheses,  I  admit  but  one  causation — 

the     teachings     and     demonstration     of  eternal  Life,  Truth  and  Love ;  one  Christ, 

divine   metaphysics — the   immortality  of  the   Son   of   God,   the   impersonal   idea; 

man  and  the  universe.  and  one  universe,  the  manifestation   of 

If  the  reader  will  stand  with  me  on  God  or   spirit.     Spiritual  man   and   the 

the  platform  of    divine  metaphysics,  or  spiritual  universe  are  the  expression  of 

Christian  Science,  and  will  look  through  infinite     spirit — God     and     His     Christ, 

the   lens    of    spiritual    thought,    he    will  manifested  in  His  infinite  ideas, 

readily  understand  my   reasons   for  be-  Acknowledging  but  one  Cause — Spirit, 

lieving  in  the  potency  of  the   Mind  of  Mind — Jesus  evolved  spiritual  phenom- 

Christ    to    awaken    humanity    from    the  ena,  and  by  his  reflection  of  the  power 

d  eam  of  death  and  the  tomb.  of   God   He   demonstrated   the   omnipo- 

One  of  my  reasons  for  believing  in  tence  of  Spirit,  which  destroys  the  phe- 
the  possibility  of  man  to  demonstrate  nomena  of  material  belief,  with  its 
eternal  life  is  that  I  accept  the  Holy  effect,  sin,  disease  and  death.  Thus  he 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  This  book  proved  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  con- 
was  written  by  inspired  men,  and  is  the  sciousness  over  the  belief  of  the  material 
record  of  the  true  creation  and  the  false  senses. 

•Copyright,   191 1,  by  Augusta  E.  Stetson.  From    MoSCS    tO    JcSUS,    humanity    had 
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been  calling  for  a  deliverer  from  suffer- 
ing, sorrow  and  death.  The  people  of 
God  had  cried  out  for  a  Messiah,  a  Re- 
deemer, until  the  individual  and  uni- 
versal longing  and  yearning  for  some- 
thing better  than  sin  and  death  exalted 
the  Wise  Men  to  behold  and  follow  the 
star  of  hope  and  faith,  which  led  them 
to  the  place  where  the  young  Child  lay 
who  was  to  redeem  them  from  servitude 
to  a  tyrannous  master — a  false  mental- 
ity,    or     belief     in 

matter  of  sentient 
substance,  possess- 
ing life  and  intel- 
ligence. 

The  cradle  song 
of  Christ  Jesus 
was  not  sung  in 
vain.  The  anthem 
of  immortality 

rang  out  from  the 
heavenly  choir: 

"Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given :  and  the 
government  shall 
be  upon  his 
shoulder :  and  his 
name  shall  b  e 
called  Wonderful, 
Counselor,  the 
mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of 
Peace."  Down 
through  the  cen- 
turies the  great 
organ  of  eternity 
has  reverberated 
this  anthem :  "The 
government  shall 
be  upon  his  should- 
er:   and    his    name 

shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  Peace." 

I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  so- 
called  dead  (either  here  or  hereafter) 
from  the  belief  that  man  is  material- 
composed  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones — to 
the  understanding  that  mind  is  the 
standard  of  man,  and  that  man  is  die 
emanation  of  the  One  Mind  or  Spirit, 
perfect  and  immortal  as  his  Principle, 
God. 

From  this  vantage  ground  of  spiritual 
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understanding  Christian  Scientists  dis- 
cern the  spiritual  facts  of  being.  Our 
leader,  Mrs.  Eddy,  says  in  "Unity  of 
Good,"  page  46 : 

"I  do  not  deny,  I  maintain,  the  individuality 
and  reality  of  man ;  but  I  do  so  on  a  divine 
Principle,  not  based  on  a  human  conception 
and  birth.  The  scientific  man  and  his  Maker 
are  here;  and  you  would  be  none  other  than 
this  man,  if  you  would  subordinate  the  fleshly 
perceptions  to  the  spiritual  sense  and  source 
of   being." 

Jesus'  teaching 
and  demonstration 
in  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  and 
the  proof  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the 
Christ  Mind  over 
the  tempestuous 
waves,  when  he 
commanded, 
"Peace,  be  still," 
aroused  the  antag- 
onism of  the  ma- 
terialists, who  re- 
sisted the  law  of 
God  as  enforced  by 
Jesus.  This  com- 
pelled Jesus,  the 
Master  Metaphysi- 
cian, to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  spiritual 
supremacy  in  the 
demonstration  of 
Truth  over  error. 
Mind  over  matter, 
and  Life  over 
death,  thus  proving 
that'  the  law  of 
spiritual  life  annuls 
the  so-called  law  of 
sin  and  death.  Let 
me  quote  from 
"Science  and  Health,"  page  314: 

"Because  of  mortals'  material  and  sinful  be- 
lief, the  spiritual  Jesus  was  imperceptible  to 
them.  The  higher  his  demonstration  of  divine 
Science  carried  the  problem  of  being,  and  the 
more  distmctly  he  uttered  the  demands  of  its 
divine  Principle,  Truth  and  Love,  the  more 
odious  He  became  to  sinners  and  to  those  who, 
depending  on  doctrines  and  material  laws  to 
save  them  from  sin  and  sickness,  were  sub- 
missive to  death  as  being  in  supposed  accord 
with  the  inevitable  law  of  life.  Jesus  proved 
them  wrong  by  his  resurrection,  and  said : 
'Whosover  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die.'  .  .  . 

"Jesus'    spiritual    origin    and    understanding 
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enabled  Him  to  demonstrate  the  facts  of  being 
— to  prove  irrefutably  how  spiritual  Truth  de- 
stroys material  error,  heals  sickness,  and  over- 
comes death."      (Page  315.) 

Jesus  left  this  inspirational  promise  to 
his  followers:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I  do  he  shall  do  also;  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do; 
because  I  go  unto  my  Father"  (John 
14:12). 

Again  I  quote  from  Mrs.  Eddy: 

"The  history  of 
Jesus  shows  him  to 
have  been  more  spir- 
itual than  all  other 
earthly  personalities. 
.  .  .  From  him  mor- 
tals may  learn  how 
to  escape  from  evil. 
.  .  .  The  Christ-idea, 
or  the  Christ-ma' I, 
rose  higher  to  hu- 
man view  because  of 
the  crucifixion,  and 
thus  proved  that 
Truth  was  the  mas- 
ter of  death.  Christ 
presents  the  inde- 
structible man,  whom 
Spirit  creates,  consti- 
tutes, and  governs."' 
(S.    &    H.,    pp.    315- 

316.) 

'The  understanding 
of  his  spiritual  in- 
dividuality makes 
man  more  real,  more 
formidable  in  truth, 
and  enables  him  to 
conquer  sin,  disease, 
and  death.  Our 
Lord  and  Master  pre- 
sented himself  to  hjs 
disciples  after  his 
resurrection  from  the 
grave,  as  the  self- 
same Jesus  whom 
they  had  loved  before 
the  tragedy  on  Cal- 
vary. 

"To  the  materialis- 
tic Thomas,  looking  , 
for  the  ideal  Saviour  in  matter  mstead  of  m 
Spirit  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  material 
senses  and  the  body,  more  than  to  Soul,  for 
an  earnest  of  immortality— to  him  Jesus  fur- 
nished the  proof  that  he  was  unchanged  by  the 
crucifixion.  To  this  dull  and  doubting  disciple 
Jesus  remained  a  fleshly  reality,  so  long  as  the 
Master  remained  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
Nothing  but  a  display  of  matter  could  make 
existence  real  to  Thomas."    ("S.  &  H.,"  p.  3i7-) 

Christian  Scientists  believe  in  and 
understand  Jesus*  reappearance  to  his 
disciples,  and  to  five  hundred  brethren 
at  one  time.     He  appeared  to  them  in 
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visible  form  until  he  rose  beyond  their 
apprehension.  This  is  no  argument  for 
spiritualism — the  material  theory  of  the 
intercommunication  of  the  so-called  dead 
and  the  living  (which  is  not  Christian 
Science)  ;  but  it  is  a  strong  argument 
for  spiritualization  of  thought  through 
which  to  discern  the  real  man  and  the 
real  universe,  and  a  cessation  of  discord, 
disease  and  death. 

Had  the   faith  and   understanding  of 

the  disciples  risen 
with  their  Master 
to  a  higher  spirit- 
u  a  1  apprehension 
of  the  mental 
Mes  s  i  a  h  ,  Jesus 
would  longer  have 
been  appreciable 
to  them  and  to  the 
brethren.  Were 
the  faith  and  un- 
derstanding of  the 
students  of  Chris- 
tian S  c  i  e  n  c  e — 
through  d  e  m  on- 
stration  of  the 
Christly  qualities, 
chief  among  which 
is  divine  love  for 
God  and  m  a  n — 
sufficiently  exalt- 
ed, our  great  lead- 
er, Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  would  ap- 
p  e  a  r  in  visible 
form  and  with 
audible  speech,  in 
verification  of  her 
teach  ings  and 
demonstration  o  f 
the  Science  of 
divine  Mind. 

From  the  resist- 
ance of  the  unillumined  human  Mind  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  mind  of  Christ, 
one  would  conclude  that  "Life  were  a 
blessing  not  worth  possessing,  and  death 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
If  humanity  would  struggle  for  re- 
course to  the  divine  Mind,  which  all  pos- 
sess, individual  and  universal  conscious- 
ness would  rise  to  grasp  the  spiritual 
reality  of  existence,  and  would  lose  its 
finite  anchorage  to  the  belief  of  life  in 
matter,  and  its  consequence,  death.   Then 
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would  mankind  seize  the  great  possibili- 
ties, the  living  activities,  and  the  divine 
dominion  of  man  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  his  Maker.  Jesus  demonstrated 
the  eternal  verities  of  his  spiritual  self- 
hood, and  proved  his  mental  ability  to 
dispel  the  illusions  of  behef  in  substance 
matter.  He  revealed  the  man  of  God's 
creating,  verified  his  teachings  of  God's 
omnipotence  and  omnipresence  in  mani- 
festation of  the  ideal  man,  and  van- 
quished the  phenomena  of  so-called  mor- 
tal man — death  and  the  tomb. 

I  believe  that  our  revered  leader, 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  was  God-anointed 
and  God-inspired  to  write  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  the 
textbook  of  Christian  Science.  Through 
spiritual  illumination  she  discerned  the 
might,  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the 
Christ  Mind.  Every  page  of  this  text- 
book is  luminous  with  the  substance  and 
reality  of  God  and  His  spiritual  uni- 
verse, including  man. 

The  radium  of  Spirit  penetrates,  dis- 
solves and  disperses  the  .  substanceless 
shadows  or  images  of  the  mortal  con- 
cept— the  counterfeit  man  and  the  coun- 
terfeit universe,  and  discloses  the  divine 
reality  and  spiritual  verities  of  being. 

Throughout  her  writings  Mrs.  Eddy 
teaches  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one 
Christ — the  impersonal  idea  or  Son  of 
God — and  one  universe,  the  body  or  ex- 
pression of  creative  Principle.  Every 
object  in  the  spiritual  universe,  from  the 
infinitesimal  to  the  infinite,  is  a  member 
of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Jesus  understood  and  demonstrated 
Truth.  Mrs.  Eddy  follows  Christ's 
teachings,  and  enjoins  her  followers  to 
adhere  strictly  to  his  instructions  in  the 
way  to  eternal  Life. 

Mrs.  Eddy  says : 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  most  scientific 
man  that  ever  trod  the  globe.  He  plunged  be- 
neath the  material  surface  of  things,  and  found 
the  spiritual  cause.  To  accommodate  himself 
to  immature  ideas  of  spiritual  power — for 
spirituality  was  possessed  only  in  a  limited  de- 
gree even  by  his  disciples — Jesus  called  the 
body,  which  by  spiritual  power  he  raised  from 
the  grave,  'flesh  and  bones.'  To  show  that  the 
substance  of  himself  was  Spirit  and  the  body 
no  more  perfect  because  of  death  and  no  less 
material  until  the  ascension  (his  further  spir- 
itual exaltation),  Jesus  waited  until  the  mortal 
or  fleshly  sense  had  relinquished  the  belief  of 
substance-matter,     and     spiritual     sense     had 


quenched  all  earthly  yearnings.  Thus  he  found 
the  eternal  Ego,  and  proved  that  he  and  the 
Father  were  inseparable  as  God  and  His  re- 
liection,  or  spiritual  man."    ("S.  &  H.,"p.  313.) 

On  the  cross,  Jesus  met  the  mockery 
of  his  enemies,  who  said,  ''He  saved 
others,  himself  he  cannot  save"  (Mat- 
thew 17:42).  Even  his  disciples  be- 
lieved he  had  yielded  to  death,  and  did 
not  look  for  his  demonstration  of  eter- 
nal Life;  yet  he  was  working  out  in  the 
dreary  tomb  the  scientific  facts  of  being, 
that  ''Man  is  not  material,  he  is  spirit- 
ual" ("Science  and  Health,"  page  468). 

In  Jesus'  walk  to  Emmaus  he  found 
his  disciples  discussing  his  death.  Not 
recognizing  the  Master,  they  said : 

"Art  thou  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast 
not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass 
there  in  these  days?  And  he  said  unto  them. 
What  things?  And  they  said  unto  him,  Con- 
cerning Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a 
prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  the  people  .  .  .  But  we  trusted  that  it 
had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Is- 
rael."    (Luke  24:18-21.) 

Today  history  repeats  and  resembles 
itself.  Eleven  times  Jesus  appeared  to 
his  disciples  after  he  had  risen  from 
the  dead.  The  first  time,  at  the  resur- 
rection morn,  he  appeared  to  Mary, 
"who  stood  without  at  the  sepulcher  weeping: 
and  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  down,  and  looked 
into  the  sepulcher.  And  seeth  two  angels  in 
white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain.  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou?  She  saith  unto  them,  Because 
they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know 
not  where  they  had  laid  him.  And  when  she 
had  thus  said,  she  turned  herself  back,  and  saw 
Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 
.  .  .  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She 
turned  herself,  and  saith  unto  Him,  Rabboni ; 
which  is  to  say,  Master   (Teacher). 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not ;  for  I 
am  not  ascended  to  my  Father :  but  go  to 
my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  God, 
and  your  God."     (John  20:11-14,  16-17.) 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  "when 
the  doors  were  shut,  where  the  disciples 
were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you" 
(John  20:19). 

This  is  the  third  time  that  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples  in  a  form  which 
they  recognized,  and  he  spoke  audibly 
to  them. 

"And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples 
were   within,   and   Thomas   with    them :    then 
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came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in 
the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you.  Then 
saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing.  And  Thomas  an- 
swered and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my 
God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved."    (John  20:26-29.) 

There  are  those  in  this  hour  who,  not 
having  seen,  yet  believe.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  eternal  Life  Jesus  recognized, 
obeyed  and  demonstrated.  The  law  of 
omnipotent,  everpresent  Truth  and  Love, 
manifested  in  spiritual  man  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  Mrs. 
Eddy  acknowledged,  obeys  and  will 
demonstrate  to  all  who  have  spiritual 
vision  and  who  patiently  wait  for  her 
reappearance. 

Humanity  has  always  been  impatient 
of  final  evidence.  The  law  of  nature  is, 
''First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
full  grain  in  the  ear." 

With  the  stupendous  task  before  Jesus 
of  reversing  the  testimony  of  the  so- 
called  mortal  mind ;  trusting  the  Prin- 
ciple and  rule  of  his  divine  being,  he 
began  his  demonstration  of  the  law  of 
Spirit  over  the  claim  of  a  pseudo-mate- 
rial law.  Mrs.  Eddy  refers  to  him  in 
"Miscellaneous  Writings,"  page   162: 

"He  must  stem  these  rising  angry  elements, 
and  walk  serenely  over  their  fretted,  foaming 
billows:  .  .  . 

"Clad  with  divine  might,  he  was  ready  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Judaism,  and  prove  his  power, 
derived  from  Spirit,  to  be  supreme;  lay  him- 
self as  a  lamb  upon  the  altar  of  materialism, 
and  therefrom  rise  to  his  nativity  in  Spirit." 

Thus  we  faintly  apprehend  the  re- 
sponsibility which  Jesus  assumed  when 
he  grasped  the  right  hand  of  God  and 
went  forth  to  conquer  evil  in  the  fleshly 
mind,  and  to  prove  the  power  of  man 
when  governed  by  God.  Our  revered 
Leader,  Mrs.  Eddy,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
God-appointed  and  God-anointed,  re- 
peats the  history  of  Jesus,  our  Way- 
shower,  and  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
Science  of  being  which  Jesus  taught, 
proved  and  left  to  the  world  as  a  divine 
bequest.  When  her  mission  dawned 
upon  her  she  clasped  the  hand  of  om- 
nipotent Love,  and  humbly,  obediently 
accepted  the  cross,  that  she  might  fulfill 
the  law  of  love,  which  annihilates  all 
that  is  unlike  Christ.     In  regard  to  this 


hour  of  her  experience  in   spiritual  de- 
velopment, let  me  quote  her  own  words : 

"I  saw  before  me  the  sick,  wearing  out  years 
of  servitude  to  an  unreal  master  in  the  belief 
that  the  body  governed  them,  rather  than  mind. 

"The  lame,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
sick,  the  sensual,  the  sinner,  1  wished  to  save 
from  the  slavery  of  their  own  beliefs  and 
from  the  educational  systems  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  today,  as  of  yore,  hold  the  children  of 
Israel  in  bondage.  I  saw  before  me  the  aw- 
ful conflict,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilderness ; 
but  I  pressed  on  through  faith  in  God,  trusting 
Truth,  the  strong  deliverer,  to  guide  me  into 
the  land  of  Christian  Science,  where  fetters 
fall  and  the  rights  of  man  are  fully  known  and 
acknowledged."  ("Science  and  Health,"  p. 
226.) 

The  great  moral  and  spiritual  work 
that  Mrs.  Eddy  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  herself  and  for  humanity,  in  follow- 
ing and  obeying  the  law  of  God  and  the 
teachings,  life,  example  and  demonstra- 
tion of  Jesus  the  Christ,  our  Way- 
shower;  her  mighty  wrestlings  to  over- 
come and  rise  superior  to  the  false  belief 
of  mind  in  matter;  the  continual  perse- 
cution which  followed  her  spiritual  evo- 
lution as  she  aroused  and  met  the  en- 
mity of  the  carnal  mind,  which  opposes 
itself  to  Spirit;  her  unceasing  prayers 
for  more  of  the  qualities  of  Christ,  and 
spiritual  love,  which  alone  destroys  the 
claim  of  fear,  malice,  hatred,  envy,  re- 
venge, lust  and  hypocrisy,  termed  in 
Christian  Science  animal  magnetism, 
mesmerism,  hypnotism — all  these  quali- 
ties of  the  carnal  mind,  the  effects  of 
which  are  death,  and  which  Mrs.  Eddy 
met  with  dauntless,  demonstrable  faith 
and  understanding  during  forty-four 
years, — all  these  experiences  through 
which  she  passed  to  lift  herself  and  hu- 
manity to  discern  and  demonstrate  the 
spiritual  facts  of  being  are  priceless 
blessings  to  humanity. 

The  battle  between  Truth  and  error, 
the  irresistible  conflict  between  Spirit 
and  flesh,  impelled  her  and  still  impels 
her  to  rise  to  the  zenith  of  demonstra- 
tion of  the  law  of  God — eternal  Life, 
Truth  and  Love,  and  to  manifest  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ,  in  proof  of  the 
Scripture,  "To  them  who  look  for  Him 
[Christ]  will  He  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation." 

The  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
flow  from  her  unselfed  life,  and  love  for 
God  and  humanity,  the  Christly  example 
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and  teaching  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  if 
but  partially  comprehended,  would  place 
her  in  the  very  heart  of  hearts  of  man- 
kind as  a  loving  friend,  an  emancipator 
from  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and 
would  endear  her  to  the  entire  world  as 
a  universal  benefactor  who  has  revived 
the  waning  faith  of  thousands  in  a  God 
of  Love,  who  is  an  ever-present  help  to 
His  children. 

Mary  Baker  Eddy  lives  and  reflects 
the  omnipotence  of  ever-present  Love. 
Paul  asked:  "Why  should  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
should  raise  the  dead?"  (Acts  26:8). 
Mrs.  Eddy  does  not  believe  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  fleshly  mind  termed 
death. 

I  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  and  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy;  there- 
fore I  believe  that  "Life  is  real,  and 
death  is  the  illusion"  ("Science  and 
Health,"  page  428). 

In  a  letter  written  in  1909,  and  pub- 
lished in  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel, 
under  the  heading,  "There  Is  No 
Death,"  Mrs.  Eddy  says : 

"My  beloved  Edward  A.  Kimball,  whose 
clear,  correct  teaching  of  Christian  Science  has 
been  and  is  an  inspiration  to  the  whole  field, 
is  here  now  as  veritably  as  when  he  visited 
me  a  year  ago.  If  we  would  awaken  to  this 
recognition,  we  should  see  him  here  and  real- 
ize that  he  never  died ;  thus  demonstrating  the 
fundamental  truth  of  Christian  Science." 

Christian  Scientists  are  striving  to 
awaken  to  this  recognition  by  possessing 
and  radiating  the  qualities  of  Spirit.  I 
believe  implicitly  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
in  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  believe  in  our  Leader,  Mrs. 
Eddy's,  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  her  book,  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  the 
textbook  of  Christian  Science,  and  in 
her  other  writings.  As  taught  by  Mrs. 
Eddy,  I  admit  but  one  premise:  ''Spirit 
is  infinite :  therefore  Spirit  is  all.  'There 
is  no  matter'  is  not  only  the  axiom  of 
true  Christian  Science,  but  it  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  this  Science  can  be 
demonstrated"  (Christian  Science  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  XXVI,  page  697). 

In  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  of 

September  3,  1910,  is  a  letter  of  inquiry 

addressed  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  her  reply, 

which  I  give  in  full : 

"Last  evening  I  was  catechized  by  a  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioner  because  I  referred  to 


myself  as  an  immortal  idea  of  the  one  divine 
Muid.  The  practitioner  said  that  my  statement 
was  wrong,  because  1  still  Hved  in  my  tlesh.  I 
replied  that  1  did  not  live  in  my  tlesh,  that  my 
tiesh  lived  or  died  according  to  the  beliefs  1 
entertained  about  it;  but  that,  after  coming  to 
the  light  of  Truth,  1  had  found  that  1  lived 
and  moved  and  had  my  being  in  God,  and  to 
obey  Christ  was  not  to  know  as  real  the  be- 
hefs  of  an  earthly  mortal.  Please  give  the 
truth  in  the  Sentinel,  so  that  all  may  know  it." 

Mrs.  Eddy's  Reply. 
"You  are  scientifically  correct  in  your  state- 
ment about  yourself.  You  can  never  demon- 
strate spirituality  until  you  declare  yourself  to 
be  immortal  and  understand  that  you  are  so. 
Christian  Science  is  absolute;  it  is  neither  be- 
hind the  point  of  perfection  nor  advancing  to- 
ward it ;  it  is  at  this  point  and  must  be  prac- 
tised therefrom.  Unless  you  fully  perceive  that 
you  are  the  child  of  God,  hence  perfect,  you 
have  no  Principle  to  demonstrate  and  no  rule 
for  its  demonstration.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  mortals  are  the  children  of  God — far  from 
it.  In  practising  Christian  Science  you  must 
state  its  Principle  correctly,  or  you  forfeit 
your  ability  to  demonstrate  it." 

The    mental   atmosphere   of    today    is 

pregnant  with  the  query,  What  is  Truth  ? 

"Truth's  mighty  arguments  are  rolling  down 
From  inland  mountain  10  seaboard  town." 

The  question  confronting  the  twen- 
tieth century  thinker  is,  Shall  we  con- 
tinue from  material  concepts  to  evolve 
material  phenomena  —  discord,  disease 
and  death — or  shall  we  refuse  longer  to 
attempt  to  open  "The  future's  portals 
with  the  past's  blood-rusted  key"  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  accept  Truth — Christ — 
now,  and  find  the  way  to  health,  holiness 
and  immortality? 

The  timid  or  the  unillumined,  who 
desire  popularity  and  prefer  the  mes- 
merism that  shuns  conflict  for  the  sake 
of  personal  ease,  that  fears  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  materializes  our  Leader's 
teaching,  would  relegate  the  Church  to 
a  mere  material  organization,  and  would 
rob  it  of  the  power  of  spiritual  heahng 
— the  proof  of  spiritual  Hfe.  Humanity 
demands  the  religion  of  Love  revealed  by 
Mrs.  Eddy,  and  they  who  admit  no  com- 
promise of  her  clear  utterances,  but 
maintain  them  in  their  spiritual  strength 
and  integrity,  honor  her,  and  thus  over- 
throw animal  magnetism  in  all  its  in- 
sidious and  subtle  suggestions  of  a 
power  opposed  to  God. 

"God  is  my  Hfe,"  were  the  words  with 
which  our  Leader  trustingly  entered  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  darkness,  to  test 
the    light    of    Spirit    to    illumine    her 
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through  its  illusion.  The  Psalmist  said : 
*Tn  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall  hide  me 
in  His  pavilion."  The  tomb  is  not  His 
hiding  place.  He  is  Light,  and  is  the 
light  lighting  the  pathway  of  our  Leader 
into  the  radiance  of  "one  endless  day" 
(Mary  Baker  Eddy). 

Christians  of  every  denomination,  and 
Christian  Scientists,  believe  that  Jesus 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  in  a  form 
recognizable  to  them,  and  that  he  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  human  into  a 
wholly  spiritual  state  of  being.  His  dis- 
ciples walked  and  talked  with  him  until 
their  limited,  finite  sense  ceased  to  be- 
hold him.  They  were  not  able  to  retain 
the  visible  presence  of  their  Master, 
which  spiritual  thought  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  do. 

"Holy  Writ  sustains  the  fact  in  Science,  that 
the  heavens  and  earth  to  one  human  conscious- 
ness, that  consciousness  which  God  bestows, 
are  spiritual,  while  to  another,  the  unillumined 
human  mind,  the  vision  is  material.  This 
shows  unmistakably  that  what  the  human  mind 
terms  matter  and  spirit  indicates  states  and 
stages  of  consciousness."      ("S.  &  H.,"  p.  573.) 

The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  abide 
in  Mind,  and  therefore  cannot  be  lost. 
Material  sense  sees  its  objectified 
thought  and  hears  its  mental  impres- 
sions. Spiritual  sense  sees  spiritual 
manifestation  and  hears  the  language  of 


Soul  expressed  through  its  idea,  man. 
Christian  Scientists  believe  that  they 
will  both  see  the  presence  and  hear  the 
voice  of  their  Leader,  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
and  that  she  will  walk  and  talk  with 
them  until  she  has  given  final  proof  of 
her  teachings. 

Jesus'  experience  and  instruction 
would  have  been  worthless  to  humanity 
had  he  failed  in  his  final  evidence  of 
immortal  manhood.  God  did  not  fail 
Jesus,  His  masculine  representative  of 
the  ideal  man;  nor  will  He  fail  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  the  feminine  representative 
of  Good,  God,  or  the  ideal  woman,  who 
has  followed  the  same  Christ  Principle 
which  delivered  Jesus.  Jesus  built  his 
Church  on  the  foundation  rock,  Christ. 
Mrs.  Eddy  discovered  the  Science  of  be- 
ing which  Jesus  taught  and  demon- 
strated, and  continued  the  spiritual 
building,  "the  structure  of  Truth  and 
Love"  (''Science  and  Health,"  page  583), 
against  which  "the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail." 

Paeans  of  praise  ascend  continually  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
the  Christ  and  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
and  for  the  light  of  understanding  of 
the  Eternal  purpose  which  is  unfolding 
and  reveahng  man  as  immortal,  here, 
now  and  forever. 

New  York  City. 
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For  the  Touch  of  God 

BY  WILLIAM   E.    HUTCHISON 

And  are  the  ages  passed  away  when  Thou, 

O  God,  revealedst  unto  men  in  ways 

Compelling  awe  and  faith — as  in  the  days 

Of  Sinai — palpably  thy  presence?     Now 

Seems  Thy  dim  seat  beyond  creation's  end ; 

And  men  deny  Thee,  for  they  feel  Thee  not. 

Hast  Thou  cast  off  humanity — forgot? 

Or  have  men  lost  the  power  to  apprehend 

The  one  reality?  Return,  O  Lord! 

How  long!     Thy  servants  here  attend 

To  hear  Thy  voice.    Or  touch  with  living  coal 

The  tongue  of  some  new  prophet,  that  Thy  word 

Once  more  our  mad,  wild,  wandering  minds  control. 

And  ancient  faith  in  Thee  possess  the  soul. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


What  the  Modern   Library  Is  Doing 


BY  JOHN  COTTON  DANA 

Librarian    of  the  Newark   Free   Public   Library. 


MODERN  library  methods  began 
with  the  meeting  of  a  few  hbra- 
rians  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  These 
librarians  formed  an  association  and  be- 
gan the  publication  of  a  professional 
journal.  Since  that  time  the  develop- 
ment of  libraries,  both  public  and  col- 
legiate, has  in  this  country  been  perhaps 
more  rapid  than  the  development  of 
any  other  public  educational  institu- 
tion. The  benefactions  of  philanthro- 
pists have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
rapidity  of  development.  But  before  the 
habit  of  giving  libraries  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  very  rich,  the  movement 
toward  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  these  institutions  in  our  vihages, 
towns  and  cities  was  well  under  way. 

When  librarians  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
calling  thirty  years  ago,  they  naturally 
first  turned  their  attention  to  the  tech- 
nique of  administration.  This  was  the 
era  of  book-shelf,  book-storage,  catalog, 
classification,  accession  book,  shelf  list, 
and  of  all  the  many  other  improvements 
in  keeping,  handling  and  indexing 
books. 

Then  came  the  era  of  library  build- 
ings, partly  due,  as  suggested  already, 
to  the  benefactions  of  the  unduly  rich; 
an  era  of  the  development  of  some  bane- 
ful tendencies,  from  which  libraries  have 
not  yet  recovered,  and  will  not  for  many 
years.  Trustees  of  town  and  city  libra- 
ries and  trustees  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  for  a  time  overcome,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  overcome,  with 
the  desire  to  erect  monuments  of  their 
own  brief  day  of  authority,  and  archi- 
tects were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
human  weakness  in  this  direction.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  college  and  town  and 
city  library  buildings  in  this  country, 
built  within  the  past  twenty  years,  are 
too  small,  or  improperly  arranged,  or 
hideously  ugly,  or  all  three;  and  this 
altho  in  almost  every  case  a  proper 
building  could  have  been  erected  for  the 
money  lavished  on  an  inadequate  struc- 
ture, or  a  very  monstrosity. 


Next  came  an  era  of  publicity.  The 
movement  in  this  direction  has  not  yet 
been  carried  as  far  as  it  might  well  be. 
In  a  few  communities  it  is  now  well  un- 
derstood that  a  proper  part  of  the  libra- 
ry's work  is  to  make  itself  fully  known 
to  its  constituents  and  possible  users ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  realized  by  either  public 
or  college  libraries  that  the  public's  ex- 
pensive organizations  which  collect,  store 
and  lend  books  should  also  give  unpreju- 
diced information  about  them,  and  this 
as  freely  as  publisher  and  bookseller  give 
prejudiced  advertising. 

About  ten  years  ago  work  with  chil- 
dren was  actively  begun.  Up  to  thirty 
years  ago  libraries  were  almost  univer- 
sally closed  to  children.  As  the  modern 
movement  gained  headway  it  was  real- 
ized that  a  community's  collection  of 
books  is  an  educational  tool  which  the 
librarian  should  administer  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  that  community. 
When  a  librarian  with  this  thought  in 
mind  was  asked  if  children  could  borrow 
his  library's  books,  only  one  answer  was 
possible :  that  the  use  of  a  library  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  number  of  books  it  con- 
tains and  by  the  ability  of  the  library 
stafif  to  serve  those  who  may  call  for 
them.  The  barriers  to  the  admission  of 
children  to  a  library  and  to  their  use  of 
its  books  were  rapidly  broken  down. 
The  age  limit  was  dropped  here  and  there 
from  eighteen  to  twelve,  then  from 
twelve  to  ten,  then  to  eight,  and  soon 
disappeared  altogether. 

As  soon  as  children  began  to  come 
with  freedom  to  public  libraries  libra- 
rians discovered  that  they  did  not  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  books  suited  to 
children's  capacities.  At  about  this  same 
period  a  change  took  place  in  the  mate- 
rials used  in  teaching  reading  in  the 
public  schools.  Before  this  change,  the 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  held  by 
school  people  that  any  material  was  good 
enough  on  which  to  practise  reading. 
The  protest  which  arose  against  this 
opinion  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
great  many  volumes  of  classic  books, 
prepared    especially    for    children's    use. 
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Reading  in  the  schools  came  to  be  con- 
fined chiefly  to  works  of  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged merit.  Pupils  read,  not 
from  the  old-fashioned,  scrappy,  graded 
readers,  but  from  books  called  ''supple- 
mentary,"  published  especially  for  their 
edification.  This  movement  resulted  in 
placing  on  the  market  many  hundred 
diflferent  books  prepared  for  children, 
most  of  them  being  complete  wholes 
from  English  and  American  literature, 
others  being  careful  adaptations  of  clas- 
sics and  old  myths  and  stories  skilfully 
retold.  This  change  in  reading  material 
was  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  chil- 
dren's reading,  in  the  schools  as  well  as 
in  pubHc  libraries. 

Libraries  bought  these  books  for  the 
young  with  eagerness  and  made  them 
accessible  to  children  of  all  classes. 
They  soon  discovered  that  if  a  library 
were  made  attractive  to  children  and 
had  on  its  shelves  books  within  the 
range  of  their  comprehension  and  read- 
ing power,  these  books  would  be  eagerly 
taken  and  read,  even  tho  they  did  not  in- 
clude the  writings  of  authors  who  had 
been  vastly  popular  for  several  decades. 
To  put  it  more  plainly,  the  boy  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  wished  stories  by 
Castleman,  Optic  and  others  of  that 
class;  but,  if  an  inviting  open-shelf 
library  had  on  its  shelves  none  of  these, 
and  did  have  books  of  greater  literary 
merit,  boys  would  take  the  latter,  read 
them  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and 
soon  would  not  miss  their  old  favorites. 
In  a  word,  again,  libraries  discovered 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  improve,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  the  reading  taste  of 
children  in  their  respective  communities, 
by  the  simple  process  of  offering  only 
the  better  books. 

Children  began  to  come  to  libraries  in 
large  numbers ;  in  numbers  too  large  in 
many  cases  for  the  single  room  the 
library  could  spare  for  their  use.  They 
not  only  overcrowded  their  special  room, 
but  their  number  made  it  impossible  for 
librarian  and  assistants  to  give  them 
that  attention  in  the  way  of  careful  sug- 
gestion and  specific  guidance  which  they 
greatly  needed. 

Much  was  being  said  at  this  time  of 
the  importance  of  teaching  children  not 
simply  how  to  read,  but  also  what  to 
read.  More  was  made,  perhaps,  of  this 
guidance    of    children  in  their   reading 


than  the  matter  deserves ;  or,  rather,  abil- 
ity to  read  understandingly  on  any  gen- 
eral subject  has  been  found  to  be  so  im- 
portant and  so  rare  an  acquisition  as  to 
put  the  selection  of  things  to  be  read  in  a 
subordinate  place. 

But  whether  there  were  any  call  for 
careful  guidance  or  not,  the  libraries  soon 
realized  that  in  their  single  children's 
room  or  corner  they  could  not  accommo- 
date the  crowds  which  came.  The  libra- 
ries of  large  towns  and  cities  soon  real- 
ized, also,  the  far  more  important  fact 
that  the  crowd  of  young  people  which 
visited  the  main  library  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  children  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, all  of  whom  were  equally  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  use  of  the  public's 
storehouse  of  books. 

The  principle  that  a  public  library  is 
for  all  the  people,  and  not  for  the  men  of 
letters  and  the  special  student  only,  had 
by  this  time  led  to  the  establishment  of 
branches.  The  branch  idea  became  very 
popular,  in  some  respects  unduly  so.  It  was 
the  fashion,  and  the  fashion  has  not  yet 
quite  passed,  to  ask  a  public  benefactor  for 
funds  with  which  were  built  ornate  and 
expensive  structures  to  serve  as  branch 
libraries ;  structures  often  not  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  purpose  and  absurdly  expen- 
sive to  maintain. 

In  these  branches  full  half  of  the  space 
available  for  readers  was  commonly 
given  up  to  children.  Children's  depart- 
ments in  large  city  libraries  thus  became 
largely  expanded,  and  by  subdivision 
were  made  to  cover,  in  a  measure,  the 
whole  city. 

The  art  of  lending  books  to  children 
now  became  exalted  into  a  specialty. 
Children's  librarians  were  in  great  de- 
mand and  a  school  was  estabhshed  to 
train  them  for  their  work. 

At  this  point  the  librarians,  properly 
enamored  of  their  work,  but  blinded  a 
little  by  their  enthusiasm,  seemed  unable 
to  see  the  limits  to  their  field,  or  to  see 
the  field  itself  in  its  proper  relation  to 
other  educational  fields.  They  found 
they  were  popular  with  all  children  and 
were  applauded  by  parents.  They  knew 
that  reading  is  an  art  approved  by  most 
and  that  the  reading  of  good  books  is  ap- 
proved by  all.  They  had  books  under 
their  control ;  they  were  sure  they  could 
select  good  ones  for  children,  and  they 
found   the   task  of  ministering  to  chil- 
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dren's  wishes  a  delightful  one.     Natural-  close  to  more  than  10,000  to  20,000  of 

ly,  they  hastened  to  increase  the  oppor-  the  60,000  young  people  in  that  city.     It 

tunities  for  this  ministration.      They  at-  was    found,    also,    that    no    matter    how 

tracted  children  to  their  special  rooms  in  skilled  and  enthusiastic  might  be  the  fif- 

main  libraries  and  branches  by  prizes,  by  teen  or  twenty  assistants  in  all  the  chil- 

games,   by   pictures,   by   museum    speci-  dren's  rooms  of  the  city,  their  influence 

mens  and  by  other  devices.  They  talked  to  could  reach  a  few  individuals  only, 

the   children,    and   mothered   them,   and  The  libraries'  natural  allies  were  obvi- 

read  to  them,  and  told  stories  to  them,  ously    the    teachers,    and    to    them    they 

The  art  of  being  a  librarian  for  children  turned.      It  would  be  more  appropriate 

gained  in  importance,  and,  to  the  initi-  to  say,  if  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  that 

ated,  daily  grew  more  recondite  and  more  the  teachers  turned  to  the  libraries  for 

wonderful.      Concerning  it  there  devel-  assistance.      But  the  fact  is  that  efforts 

oped    the    same    group    of    words    and  for  cooperation  between  teachers  of  the 

phrases  which  accompany  the  growth  in  art  of  the  reading  and  keepers  of  supplies 

popularity  of  every  new  cult.      The  re-  of    reading    have    come    almost    entirely 

ports  of  meetings  of  children's  librarians  from  the  latter. 

of  this  period,  which  is  just  coming  to  Cooperation  is  effected  chiefly  in  this 

an  end,  have  a  very  perceptible  atmos-  way :      The  libraries  lend  to   individual 

phere   of    religious    devotion,    almost    of  teachers   small   collections   of  books    for 

fanaticism.  use  in  their  classrooms.      These  collec- 

Especially  strong  was  the  story-telling  tions  are  selected  by  the  teachers  them- 

hypnosis  in  this  stage.    It  was  found  that  selves,  or  selected  by  libraries  for  them, 

children  will  listen  to  stories,  and  that  if  as  the  former  may  prefer.     They  include 

the  stories  come  from  books  which  are  in  books  adapted  to  the  age  and  the  studies 

the  library  the  children,  after  listening  to  of   the  children   in   the  rooms   to  which 

the  stories,  hasten  to  borrow  the  books,  they  are  sent.   The  teachers  use  them  as 

Here  was  a  pleasant  method  of  increas-  they  see  fit,  with  no  restrictions  and  with 

ing  the  circulation  and  of  guiding  chil-  no  financial  responsibility.  They  may  read 

dren  in  their   reading.      The    discovery  to  the  class  from  them ;  they  may  permit 

aroused  much  enthusiasm.     Hundreds  of  the  children  to  read   from  them   in  the 

young  women  studied    the    elements  of  room  ;  they  may  lend  them  for  home  use  ; 

dramatic  art  and  practised  on  groups  of  they  may  use  them  chiefly  as  a  reference 

children  in  children's  rooms  in  libraries,  collection,  to  supplement  the  work  done 

that  they  might  lead  them  to  read  more  in  the  room ;  and  they  may  change  them 

books  and  better  ones.  as  many  times  in  a  year,  wholly  or  in 

This  seemed  to  be  worthy  work ;  but  it  part,  as  they  may  choose, 

was  discovered  to  be  somewhat  out  of  This  seems  an  ideal  arrangement.     It 

place.      Story  telling  has  long  been  prac-  puts   a   town's   or   a   city's   collection   of 

tised  in  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  a  well  books  at  the  command  of  the  city's  paid 

defined  system.      It  belongs  also  to  some  experts  in  education  in  the  most  complete 

extent  in  the  first  grades  of  the  schools,  way.      It  makes  of  every  schoolroom  a 

To  practise  it  in  the  library  calls  for  a  branch  library,  at  no  additional  expense 

diversion  of  skill  and  energy  from  a  field  for  space  or  service.      It  interests  every 

where  skill  and  energy  are  always  insuf-  teacher  in  the  resources  of  the  main  li- 

ficient.  brary — at  least  it  should  do  so.      It  puts 

While  this  development  of    children's  a  small  library  directly  under  the  hand 

rooms  in  libraries  and  branches,  with  an  of  every  child  in  the  city,  and   thereby 

accompanying    development    of     library  tells  him  plainly  of  the  large  main  library 

motherhood  in  the  assistants,  was  going  which  is  at  his  service.      And,  finally,  it 

on,  the  use  of  books  by  children  had  been  gives  him  in  his  reading  the  enthusiasm 

greatly   encouraged  by  another  method,  and  guiding  skill  of  one,  his  teacher,  who 

It  was  found  that,  even  with  its  branches,  should  most  care  to  persuade  him  to  read 

no  library  can  come  into  close  touch  with  and  should  have  most  skill  in  telling  him 

more  than  a   small  per  cent,   of  all  the  what  to  read. 

children  of  the  community.      A  library  in  This  method  of  sowing  a  library  broad- 

a  city  of  300,000,  for  example,  with  ten  cast  in  the  community  is  now  practised 

distinct  centers  or  branches,  cannot  get  in  many  towns  and  cities.      It  is  as  ef- 
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fective  in  a  community  scattered  thinly  ed  words,  in  acquisition  of  a  large  read- 
on  farms  over  the  hills  of  Vermont,  with  ing  vocabulary,    for   four   or   five   years 
its  half  dozen  little  isolated  red  school-  previous  to  their  entering  college.     The 
houses,  as  it  is  in  a  huge  school  building  importance,    the    fundamental    and    all- 
with  a  score  of  rooms  and  a  thousand  embracing  importance,  of  knowledge  of 
pupils  in  a  great  city.      Plainly  this  is  a  the    English    language    as    the    vehicle 
most  effective  and  most  economical  way  of    thought,    as    the    foundation    of    all 
of  bringing  the  people's  books  to  the  peo-  learning ;  the  absolute  necessity,   would 
pie's  doors.      It  can  be  improved  by  ex-  one  become  even  passing  wise,  of  being 
tending   the    custom,    already    somewhat  able  to  read  good  books  quickly  and  un- 
practised,    of     making     the     collections  derstandingly — these  things  are  not  con- 
larger,including  in  them  books  for  adults  tinually  insisted  upon ;  indeed,  they  are 
and  inducing  teachers  and  pupils  to  work  quite  neglected.     The  colleges  have  la- 
together  in   putting  these  books   in   the  mented  much  that  their  students  cannot 
hands  of  the  pupils'  parents.  The  method  write.      It  would   be   well   if   they  con- 
can  be  supplemented  by  opening  a  room  cerned    themselves    first    over    the    fact 
with  a  separate  outside  entrance,  on  the  that  their  students  cannot  read, 
ground  floor  of  each  large   city  school         The  result  of  this  neglect  is  that  few 
building,  as  a  general  branch  library  for  college    graduates    know    how    to    read, 
all  who  live  near  the  building,  and  as  a  They  never  have  been  compelled  to  prac- 
special   reference   library   for  the  pupils  tise  reading,  and  only  by  a  prodigious 
in  the  building.     This  is  on  the  point  of  amount  of  practice  can  any  save  the  gift- 
being  done  in  several  cities.  ed  ones  ever  learn  to  read.     Also,  they 
But,  effective  as  this  classroom,  branch-  do  not  know  how  to  use  books.     Also, 
library    method    of   book    dissemination  they  do  not  think  that  high  skill  in  read- 
promises  to  be,  it  falls  short  in  accom-  ing  and  in  the  art  of  using  books  and  a 
plishment ;  and  its  inefficiency  must  be  library  is  the  one  thing  of  supreme  im- 
laid  at  the  door  of  our  colleges  and  uni-  portance  in  education, 
versities.       Let   me   briefly   explain   this         The  graduates  of  our  colleges  become 
charge.  teachers    in    high    and    normal    schools. 
In    our    educational    system    stimulus  Their    indifference    to    the    reading   art 
and  guidance  come  from  the  top.    A  city  marks    the    work   of    these    institutions, 
which  has  a  properly  equipped  and  efli-  The   result  is  that  the  teachers   in  our 
cient  high  school  system  is  sure  to  find  public    schools,    graduates    of    our    high 
its  primary  and  elementary  schools  well  and  normal  schools,  have  not  been  made 
and  enthusiastically  conducted.     A  State  to  read  much ;  have  not  learned  to  read 
which     has     a     progressive     university  well ;  read  very  little  during  their  years 
crowning    its    educational    system    finds  of  teaching;  know  little  about  the  litera- 
that  every  high  school  within  its  borders  ture  of  and  for  children ;  think  that  it  is 
is    eager    for   recognition   of   its   merits  not  of  great  importance  that  all  children, 
and  zealous  to  have  in   fact  the  merits  by    constant    reading,    acquire    a    large 
which  it   claims.     As   in   efficiency   and  reading  vocabulary  and  gain  a  firm  hold 
enthusiasm,   so   in   subject  and   method,  of  the  tool  by  the  use  of  which  alone 
the  highest  educational  institutions  rule  thought   is   possible ;    are   indiflFerent   to 
all  below  them.  books  and  print ;  and  finally,  do  not  han- 
Now,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  die   efficiently  the  collections   they   may 
this  country  make  of  relatively  small  im-  have  in  their  classrooms  from  a  public 
portance  the  arts  of  reading  and  of  the  library,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  will- 
use  of  books.    Their  libraries  are  almost  ing  to  have  such  collections, 
without    exception    poorly    housed.      In         Reading  is  the  most  important  of  all 
none  is  there  given  to  all  pupils  instruc-  the  arts.     It  is  taught  now  chiefly  thru 
tion  worthy  the  name  in  the  art  of  using  the  ministrations  of  the  yellow  journals, 
a   library.     The  students   who  come  to  The  foundations  of  its  proper  teaching 
them   have   not   had   persistent   practice  with  proper  and  helpful  material  should 
and   definite    instruction    in    the    art    of  be  laid  more  broadly  and  more  carefully 
reading,  in  skill  in  understanding  print-  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Lord  Morley  and  India 

BY  SIDNEY  BROOKS 

[The   writer   of  this  article   is   one   of  the  best  known  of  British  publicists.     His  last  con- 
tribution to  The  Independent  appeared   in    the   issue   of  December    15,    1910. — Kditor.] 


WITH  his  retirement  from  the 
India  Office,  Lord  Morley's 
career  as  an  active  adminis- 
trator comes  to  an  end.  He  remains,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Cabinet,   holding  one  of 


hand,  it  is  greater  than  Mill's.  Lord 
Morley  has  been  a  member  of  four  Cab- 
inets, has  governed  both  Ireland  and 
India  thru  some  anxious  and  harrassing 
phases  of  Irish  and  Indian  history,  has 


those  dignified  and  unexacting  posts  that  introduced  and  passed  some  crucial  pieces 

smooth  the  workings  of  the  British  sys-  of  legislation.     Mill  was  never  in  a  Cab- 

tem  and   enable  a  statesman  who   feels  inet  and  his  success,  such  as  it  was,  in 

himself  unable  to  support  the  burden  of  Parliament   was  rarely  more  than  the  re- 

a    great    department     still    to    place    his  flex  action  of  his  success  out  of  it. 

judgment  and  experience  at  the  service  of  It   is    rather    as    personal    and    moral 

the  country.     And  the  country  is  more  forces  and  in  their  effect  on  the  tone  of 


than  ever  thankful 
that  such  posts 
should  exist.  It 
would  not,  without 
a  severe  pang,  part 
with  Lord  Morley 
altogether.  His 

hold  on  England, 
like  his  position  in 
the  public  life  of 
England,  has  been 
something  peculiar 
to  himself.  One 
separates  him  in- 
stinctively, one  has 
always  separated 
him,  not  merely 
from  the  ordinary 
run  of  politicians, 
but  from  all  politi- 
cians. His  "at- 
mosphere," his  in- 
fluence, and  the 
ways  in  which  he 
uses  it,  are  all  dif- 
ferent from  theirs. 
It  would  be  hard 
to  illustrate  by 
parallels  the  nature 
of  that  influence. 
Perhaps   the    near- 
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First    Viscount    of    Blackburn;    Secretary    of    State    for 
India  since   1905. 


English  public  life 
that  the  two  men 
seem  to  me  to 
stand  so  close  to- 
gether on  a  single 
pedestal.  That 
pedestal  one  can 
but  roughly  de- 
scribe as  character. 
The  character  of 
Lord  Morley's 
power  is  the  power 
of  Lord  Morley's 
character.  He  has 
reached  and  holds 
his  present  position 
because  of  his 
habit  of  always 
telling  the  truth 
exactly  as  he  sees 
it.  _  That  was  Mill's 
way ;  it  is  Mor- 
ley's, too ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  every 
one's.  "Honest 

John"  was  the 
nickname  with 
which  the  Newcas- 
tle workingmen 
paid       tribute       to 


est  definition  of  it  would  be  to  say  that  Morley's  constancy  and  courage.     This 

it   resembles  the   power  that   forty  odd  cold,   austere,   self-contained    man,   with 

years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill  wielded  over  none     of     the      accomplishments      that 

England.    Over  the  intellect  of  England  Englishmen    ask    of    their    leaders,    ac- 

it^  is  less  than  Mill's,  bv  the  margin  that  cused    of    being    a    doctrinaire,    known 

divides  the  creative  mind  from  the  criti-  to    be    a    philosopher,     was    yet    able, 

cal.    Over  English  politics,  on  the  other  thru  the  influence  of  an  upright  and  un- 
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swerving  character,  to  capture  and  dom-  still,  he  has  turned  everything  over  and 
inate  the  confidence  and  afifections  of  the  over  in  his  mind  till  it  has  become  fused 
populace.  That  is  a  fine  position  to  have  with  all  his  thoughts.  Mill,  Burke, 
won :  and  nnich  may  be  forgiven  to  a  Wordsworth  and  the  French  Revolution 
man  who  has  been  able  to  win  it.  Much  are,  I  should  judge,  the  greatest  of  the 
has  been  forgiven  Lord  Morley.  Nine  influences  that  have  shaped  him.  Peo- 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  pie  call  him  somber,  but  I  should  doubt 
thousand  Englishmen,  I  suppose,  be-  whether  that  is  the  right  adjective.  No 
lieved  his  views  on  the  Boer  War  to  be  man  can  feel  more  strongly  than  he  the 
absolutely  mistaken,  and  his  whole  atti-  duty  to  do  his  best  to  better  things,  tho 
tude  toward  Imperialism  outworn  and  no  one  at  the  same  time  is  more  con- 
mischievous.  Yet  they  took  from  him  scious  that  improvement  at  best  must  be 
what  they  would  take  from  no  one  else,  hideously  slow.  If  there  is  melancholy 
because  they  knew  that  his  opinions  were  in  his  social  and  religious  creed,  it  is 
his  own,  were  held  with  apostolic  fervor,  only  because  he  thinks  and  feels  so  deep- 
and  had  been  formed  with  a  single  de-  ly  and  so  intently.  His  reason  may  urge 
sire  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  more  Eng-  him  to  despair,  but  not  so  insistently  as 
land  has  disagreed  with  Morley,  the  the  ardor  of  his  spirit  prompts  to  hope 
more  has  she  respected  him.  And  quite  and  activity.  It  was  this  ardor  of  his 
rightly.  You  will  look  in  vain,  or  al-  spirit  that  drew  him  to  Gladstone  and 
most  in  vain,  for  his  union  of  personal  Gladstone  to  him.  There  were  many 
earnestness,  powerful  intelligence,  and  gulfs  between  them,  but  they  were  all  eas- 
high  moral  sense.  ily  bridged  by  each  man's  recognition  of 

Morley  came  late  into  politics ;  he  was  the  other's  intrinsic  loftiness, 

nearly  fifty  when  he  first  entered  Parlia-  When   Mr.   Morley,   as   he  then  was, 

ment ;  and  the  reputation  he  had  built  up  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in 

as  a  journalist  and  a  man  of  letters  at  1905,  there  was  an  outburst  of  thankful- 

once  handicapped  and  helped  him.     He  ness  among  the  British  administrators  of 

was    a    diffident,    halting,    rather    jerky  the  great  dependency  that  the  best  brains 

speaker ;    even    now,    after    more    than  in  Great  Britain,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 

twenty  years  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  be  too  dis-  Government,    should   have    gone   to   the 

cursive    and    disjointed.      The    average  India  Office.    Lord  Morley  is,  indeed,  by 

M,  P.,  I  suppose,  had  as  little  sympathy  far  the  most  distinguished  statesman  who 

for  him  as  Danton  had  for  Saint-Just;  has  presided  over  the  destinies  of  India, 

the  average  Peer  was  frankly  frightened  And  in  1905  it  was  of  peculiar  moment 

by  him.    Yet  he  conquered  the  House  of  that  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State 

Commons    and    he    has    conquered    the  for  India  should  be  held  by  a  man  of 

House   of   Lords   just   as   he   conquered  first-rate    abilities,    authority,   prescience 

Newcastle.      His    career    has    been    one  and  courage.     For  one  thing,  a  Radical 

more  illustration  of  the  old  and  vital  tru-  Government  was  in  power  and  many  of 

ism  that   in  public   life   as   in   all   other  its    supporters    seemed   inclined   to    pre- 

avenues  it  is  what  a  man  is  that  matters,  scribe  for  India  as  tho  it  were  a  larger 

Lord  Morley's  niche  in  English  history  Yorkshire.      For   another,    it   was    clear 

may  or  may  not  be  permanently  secure,  that  British  rule  in  India  was  entering 

Personally  I  believe  that  as  the  author  on  a  new  and  critical  phase.     A  legiti- 

of  a  new  and  momentous  departure  in  mate  dissatisfaction  was  beating  against 

Indian  policy  his  name  will  live.     But  it  the  bars.    The  very  excellence  of  British 

may  well  be  that  he  will  be  mainly  re-  rule  was  producing  the  conditions  most 

membered  not  as  a  statesman  but  as  a  favorable   to   its    resistance.     The   point 

writer.     In  the  field  of  letters  his  func-  had  been  reached  when  the  educated  In- 

tion  has  been  eminently  that  of  an  inter-  dians  began  to  realize  that  they  had  a 

preter  and  expositor,  but  of  an  interpre-  personal   use    for  the   axioms   in   moral 

ter  who  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  his  copperplate  their  rulers  had  set  them  to 

theme  a  ripe  and  original  mind,  a  capac-  copy  and  to  apply  to  themselves  and  their 

ity  for  profound  reflection,  and  a  fort'-  own  conditions  those  maxims  of  freedom 

fying  sense  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  they  had  imbibed  from  the  study  of  Eng- 

while  and  government  possible.    He  has,  lish  literature  and  English  history.    The 

of    course,    ''read    everything."      Better  new  spirit  in  India  was  in  part  a  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  English  spirit  penetrating  the  a  directness  and  an  authority  such  as  no 
native  mind.  England  had  given  India  previous  Secretary  of  State  has  corn- 
peace,  security  and  education  along  nianded.  But  at  first  expectations,  as 
Western  lines.  She  had  built  railroads  v^as  inevitable,  were  pitched  too  high, 
and  made  intercourse  both  possible  and  and  Lord  Morley  found  it  necessar}'  to 
popular  among  the  diversified  myriads  discourage  the  notion  that  his  appoint- 
under  her  sway.  She  had  introduced  the  ment  portended  any  sudden  or  revolu  • 
quickening  spirit  of  commercialism.  Her  tionary  change  in  the  British  system  of 
persistence  in  teaching  English  had  man-  governing  India.  He  had,  moreover,  to 
ufactured  the  beginnings  of  something  grapple  with  several  anxious  problems 
that  might  almost  be  called  a  sentiment  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  preceding  ad- 
of  solidarity.  She  had  introduced  here  ministration.  He  had  to  decide  whether 
and  there  the  representative  principle  and  the  partition  of  Bengal  was  to  be  sus- 
had  admitted  thousands  and  hundreds  of  tained  or  reversed  or  modified ;  he  had  to 
thousands  of  natives  to  the  administra-  settle  the  vexed  question  that  had  led  to 
tive  ranks.  Her  schools  and  colleges  Lord  Curzon's  resignation — the  question 
were  annually  turning  out  many  thou-  of  the  relative  powers  and  status  of  the 
sands  more  for  whom  no  employment  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the 
could  be  found.  By  sanctioning  a  native  scheme  of  Indian  Government ;  and  he 
press  and  the  privilege  of  open  meetings  had  to  wind  up  the  negotiations  that  fol- 
she  had  stimulated  a  widespread  intellec-  lowed  on  the  expedition  to  Tibet.  All 
tual  ferment.  The  Japanese  victories  this  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
over  Russia,  again,  had  thrilled  the  entire  And  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
Orient  with  a  sense  of  unimagined  pos-  tion  the  unrest  in  India,  before  Lord 
sibilities.  Add  to  this  that  Lord  Curzon's  Morley  had  been  eighteen  months  in 
Viceroyalty  had  ended  by  exasperating  office,  developed  into  overt  disorder 
every  section  of  Indian  society  and  that  British  officials  were  murdered,  British 
the  partition  of  Bengal  in  particular  had  goods  boycotted,  formidable  riots  broke 
provoked  an  outburst  of  vehement  re-  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  an  agi- 
sentment,  and  the  vital  importance  of  tation  working  with  bomb  and  dagger 
having  at  the  head  of  afifairs  a  man  of  defied  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  unravel 
Lord  Morley's  open-mindedness,  seren-  its  meshes,  it  really  looked  for  a  time  as 
ity  and  caution  will  be  readily  appre-  tho  India  were  on  the  verge  of  a  convul- 
ciated.  sion  that  would  shake  British  power  to 
In  a  sense  he  was  almost  embarrassed  its  depths.  And  not  only  was  Lord  Mor- 
by  the  warmth  with  which  the  news  of  ley  new  to  his  office,  but  the  Viceroy  with 
his  appointment  was  received.  The  In-  whom  and  thru  whom  he  had  to  act  was 
dian  politicians  especially,  overjoyed  by  also  a  new  man  and  had,  indeed,  barely 
the  accession  of  a  Radical  Government  taken  up  his  residence  in  Calcutta  when 
to  power,  were  transported  with  delight  the  Balfour  government  fell.  That,  I 
when  it  became  known  that  Lord  Mor-  think  it  will  be  agreed,  was  a  situation 
ley,  whose  writings  had  nurtured  a  well  calculated  to  evoke  and  test  what- 
whole  generation  of  Indian  publicists,  ever  a  man  had  in  him  of  the  stufif  of 
was  to  proceed  to  the  India  Office.    They  statesmanship. 

felt  assured  that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  It  is  with  a  sense  of  profound  gratl- 
that  Lord  Curzon's  ideal  of  ''efficiency"  tude  that  his  countrymen,  looking  back 
would  be  replaced  by  the  ideal  of  "sym-  today  over  the  events  of  the  past  five 
pathy,"  and  that  political  concessions  and  years,  realize  how  finely  Lord  Morley 
an  expansion  of  Indian  opportunities  has  sustained  the  ordeal  imposed  upon 
would  appeal  to  the  new  Secretary  of  him;  with  what  patience,  courage,  cool- 
State  far  more  effectively  than  adminis-  ness  and  faith  he  has  borne  himself ;  how 
trative  perfection.  In  the  long  run,  of  prescient,  pertinent  and  healing  has  been 
course,  it  never  does  a  statesman  any  his  policy.  It  is  true  that  much  that  he 
harm  to  be  looked  up  to  with  the  confi-  has  done  or  left  undone  still  finds  its  hos- 
dence  and  regard  in  which  educated  In-  tile  critics.  He  ought,  men  said,  to  have 
dians  held  and  still  hold  Lord  Morley.  put  down  his  foot  sooner  and  more  firm- 
It  has  enabled  him  to  speak  to  India  with  ly   on   the  question   of   the  partition   of 
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Bengal :  he  did  not  support  the  civil 
servants  as  promptly  and  powerfully  as 
he  might  have  done  in  the  face  of  native 
clamor;  he  was  dilatory  in  countering 
the  propaganda  of  disloyalty  and  terror- 
ism ;  his  appointment  of  an  Indian  to  the 
Viceroy's  Executive  Council  and  his  pro- 
posal to  vest  in  the  Viceroy  power  to 
create  by  proclamation  Executive  Coun- 
cils in  any  province  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  were  experiments  of  the  ut- 
most hazard ;  and  in  the  last  year  or  two 
he  has  taken  to  interfering  excessively  in 
the  details  of  Indian  administration,  thus 
derogating  somewhat  from  the  authority 
that  should  belong  to  the  Viceroy  alone. 
These  criticisms,  even  if  they  could  be 
justified — and  I  do  not  think  that  at  all 
points  they  could  be — detract  very  little 
from  the  merit  of  Lord  Morley's  term  of 
office.  Four  overwhelming  achievements 
stand  to  his  credit.  First,  he  interested 
the  British  democracy  as  it  had  never 
been  interested  before  in  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  of  Indian  govern- 
ment. Second,  he  resisted  all  the  pres- 
sure that  was  brought  upon  him  to  ap- 
point Lord  Kitchener  as  Viceroy,  and  in 
doing  so  he  probably  saved  the  British 


Raj  from  being  gradually  transformed 
into  a  military  autocracy.  Thirdly,  to  the 
dismay  and  indignation  of  many  of  his 
Radical  colleagues  and  supporters,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  drastic  meth- 
ods of  repressing  the  propaganda  of 
anarchism  and  sedition.  Fourthly,  and 
best  of  all,  he  perceived  that  the  time  had 
come  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Indian  lib- 
erties, to  pay  more  heed  to  the  good  will 
of  the  people  than  to  the  smoothness  of 
the  administrative  machine,  and  to  con- 
vert the  British  scheme  of  government 
from  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  higher 
ranks  to  a  limited  partnership.  That  is 
the  reform  v^ith  which  his  name  must 
always  be  identified  in  Anglo-Indian 
history.  For  good  or  ill — personally  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  good — 
it  is  destined  to  work  a  vast  change  not 
only  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  British 
rule  in  India  but  in  its  spirit.  Already 
it  has  largely  pacified  the  unrest  that  five 
years  ago  threatened  to  hurry  India  into 
anarchy.  England  will  never  be  without 
the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in  her  prodigi- 
ous task  of  ruling  India,  but  thanks  to 
Lord  Morley,  those  possibilities  are  no 
longer  probabilities. 

London,  England. 
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BY  W.  F.  SPOTTSWOOD 


yEoNS  endless;  whorl  and  wheel; 

Whirling  mist  and  glowing  ball ; 
Mad  the  burning  planets  reel ; 

Crashing  down,  the  meteors  fall. 

Silence — there  is  none  to  hear ; 

Vacancy — no  eye  to  see ; 
Galaxy  and  flashing  star. 

All  that  is,  is  yet  to  be. 

Naught  was  here  till  Thought  arose, 
Wot  and  weighed  this  shining  sand; 

Till  the  eye,  no  floweret  blows ; 

Star  and  sun  were  naught,  unscanned. 


Naught  were  matter,  naught  were  law ; 

Light  nor  darkness,  silence,  sound; 
Vain  the  mighty  spiral's  flaw; 

Vain  the  circling  comet's  round. 

Soul  of  mine,  till  thou  wert  bid 
All  thy  Maker's  work  to  see, 

Heaven  and  earth  in  thee  were  hid; 
God  created  all  in  thee. 

Deathless  matter!     So  the  sage 
Names  it,  in  his  latest  lore; 

Grants  it  neither  youth  nor  age; 
Elndless  dure,  behind,  before. 


Soul  of  mine,  shalt  thou  be  naught, 
While  the  endless  process  runs? 

Thou,  for  whom  the  suns  are  wrought. 
Star  of  star,  and  sun  of  suns? 

Kansas  City. 


Growth  Outside  the  Body 

BY  J.  BISHOP  TINGLE 

Professor  of  Chemistry   in    M'cMaster   University. 

IT   is   well  known  that    when    certain  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  which 

smaller    portions    of    the    body    are  it  was  taken  and  supplied  with  **food." 

removed,  they  may  often  be  caused  This   food   consisted  of  liquid   squeezed 

to  reunite — thus  for  example,  a  severed  from  the  body  of  the  same  animal :  it  is 

finger  joint,  when  replaced  in  position,  termed    ''plasma."     Under   these   condi- 

can  be  made  to  grow  again.    Many  cases  tions,  after  a  time,  the  tissue  began  to 

are  on  record  of  teeth  being  transplanted  grow.    Often  its  growth  was  much  more 

from  one  mouth  to  another — for  a  due  rapid  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 

consideration.  tissue  remained  undisturbed  in  the  ani- 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  mal's  body  because  in  its  new  environ- 
what  is  the  length  of  time  which  may  ment  it  was  getting  much  more  food  than 
elapse  before  union  of  the  parts  in  ques-  it  would  have  obtained  normally, 
tion  ceases  to  be  possible.  The  answer  is  As  the  tissue  grew  the  new  parts  re- 
that  there  is  no  apparent  limit,  if  the  sev-  sembled  the  parent  ones.  Cartilage  grew 
-ered  tissues  be  prevented  from  drying  cartilage,  fragments  of  kidney  grew  cells 
and  be  protected  from  the  bacteria  and  such  as  are  found  only  in  kidney,  por- 
ferments  which  are  found  floating  in  the  tions  of  spleen  reproduced  the  pulpy  ma- 
atmosphere.  Whether  such  protection  terial  such  as  is  present  in  that  organ, 
could  be  realized  in  practice  was,  until  When  some  of  the  newly  grown  tissue 
recently,  open  to  doubt.  was  removed  and  placed  separately,  with 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  fresh  plasma,  it  continued  to  grow  just 

the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York  as  before.     It  did  not  require  the  parent 

City,  began  work  on  this  problem.     He  tissue  to  direct  it.     It  follows,  therefore, 

removed  various  organs  such  as  the  kid-  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  two  genera- 

ney  or  portions  of  arteries,  from  various  tions   of  cells    outside     the    body    from 

newly  killed  mammals — generally  cats  or  which  the  original  tissue  has  been  taken, 

dogs.     These  organs  were  then  retained  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  re- 

for  weeks  or  months,  at  a  temperature  suits  which  were  obtained  was  with  a  tu- 

close  to  the   freezing  point,   and   subse-  mor,    rather    closely    related    to    cancer, 

quently   transplanted  into  the   bodies  of  Fragments  of  this  were  made  to  grow 

other  animals.     It  was  found  that,  under  artificially  in  the  manner  just  described, 

these  circumstances,  they  quickly  united  It  was  found  that  these  tumor  cells,  as 

with    the   parts   of   the   new   body   with  compared  with  other  material,  began  to 

which   they  were   in  contact    and    per-  grow   much  sooner  after  their   removal 

formed    their    ordinary    functions    in    a  from  the  body,  and  their  growth  was  far 

strictly  normal  manner.  more  rapid.     In  one  experiment  a  piece 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  un-  of  tumor  tissue  was  seen  to  be  actively 

usually    rigid    aseptic    precautions    were  growing  two  and  a  half  hours  after  it 

taken  to  prevent  any  infection  either  of  was  first  supnlied  with  plasma.    Twenty- 

the  transplanted  organs  or  of  the  animals  four  hours  later  it  had   increased   four- 

in  which  they  were  placed.  teen-fold  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 

It  having  been  thus  proved  that  or-  hours  twenty-two-fold, 
gans  may  be  removed  from  the  body  and  These  experiments  open  up  an  impor- 
kept  "potentially  alive"  for  weeks,  a  fur-  tant  new  field  for  investigation  and  fur- 
ther step  naturally  suggests  itself.  Can  nish  a  new  weapon  of  extreme  value  to 
such  organs  be  caused  to  grow  outside  those  engaged  in  the  fight  with  cancer, 
the  body?  The  most  recent  work  of  Drs.  The  skilled  worker  can  now  actually  fol- 
Carrel  and  Burrows,  carried  out  at  the  low  with  his  eye  the  reproduction  of 
Rockefeller  Institute,  answers  the  ques-  cancer  cells  and,  by  varyins:  the  condi- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  tions  and  the  food  which  is  supplied  to 

Portions  of  tissue  were  removed  from  his  cancerous  material,  he  may  hope  to 

warm  blooded  animals  immediately  after  discover  the  factors  which  help  and  those 

death.    The  tissue  was  sealed  up,  kept  at  which  hinder  its  growth. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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A  Modernist 

From  his  earliest  years  a  Catholic 
child  is  brought  up  in  the  most  tender 
affection  and  most  dutiful  reverence  for 
the  Pope.  Formerly,  when  family  pray- 
ers were  in  vogue,  special  Paters  and 
Aves  were  always  offered  up  in  behalf 
of  His  Holiness.  In  such  sentiments, 
amid  such  prayers,  was  raised,  no  doubt, 
*'A  Modernist."*  It  is  no  wonder  then 
when  he  found  the  teaching  and  piety  of 
his  childhood  wrecked  and  the  great  ideal 
fallen  from  its  high  plane  that  our  au- 
thor should  turn  and  at  first  hand  ad- 
dress the  Pope.  It  seems  a  relief  to  go 
to  headquarters  and  there  give  vent  to 
his  disappointment.  The  author  we  know 
to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
who  has  been  honored  in  the  Church, 
and  his  work  proves  him  a  careful 
scholar.  He  is  not  to  be  whistled  down 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  He  has 
not  given  up  his  faith  nor  withdrawn 
from  the  Church,  but  we  are  sure  he 
has  not  taken  the  new  oath  against  Mod- 
ernism. 

What,  we  may  ask,  do  The  Letters 
charge  the  Popes,  the  Curia,  the  Jesuits, 
official  Catholicism,  with  doing?  Merely 
that  they  are  striving  by  every  means, 
fair  and  foul,  to  keep  themselves  afloat. 
There  was  a  day  when  Rome  and  its 
representatives  spoke  and  acted  like 
Gods.  That  day  is  past.  She  is  on  the 
defense  everywhere.  If  Rome  today  is 
driven  to  the  wall  in  her  own  territory 
she  owes  it  to  herself,  specially  on  the 
day  when  Hildebrand  urged  the  demos 
against  Henry  IV.  For  then  democ- 
racy, which  threatens  clericalism,  started 
upon  its  onward  progress. 

This  stand  of  Rome  is  no  more  than 
that  taken  by  other  organizations,  from 
state  to  the  Trust.  No  state  will  forego 
its  prerogatives,  neither  will  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  Rome  must  stand  un- 
changeable. If  infallible  and,  with  the 
Holv  Spirit's  aid,  supreme  ruler  of  states 
and  men,  the  Pope  should  do  as  he  does. 

*T.KTTERS  TO  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X.  By  a 
Modernist.  i2mo.  Pp.  300.  Chicago:  Open  Court 
Pub.   Co.     $1.25. 


Pius  X  must  be  right.     If  the  Papacy  is 

right,     Catholicism     cannot    be     wrong. 

They  both  are  two  names  for    the    one 

theocracy.      But   our    author    hopes    for 

better  things : 

"I  feel  constrained  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
a  public  opinion  which  shall  in  time  destroy 
the  secular  in  them  [religious  orders]  that 
the  spiritual  may  more  truly  live."      P.  76. 

Here  is  a  distinction  which  we  wish 
might  exist.  ''A  Modernist"  holds  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Roman  of- 
ficialdom and  Catholicism.  Besides  the 
professional  creed  he  sees  a  disposition 
of  mind  and  heart  which  makes  genuine 
Catholicism.  There  is  such  a  distinc- 
tion, but  such  a  worshipful  spirit  is  more 
than  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  longing  is 
the  unique  common  trait  of  humanity. 
It  is  the  uplifting  of  the  heart,  familiar 
in  Plato,  Buddha  and  Philo.  It  was  the 
ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dreams, 
as  also  the  star  which  led  the  Magi. 
Catholicism  is  something  more.  It  is  a 
state — a  Roman  state,  whose  soul  is  a 
Greek  philosophy,  namely  Aristotle's. 
Like  all  states  and  all  philosophies, 
Catholicism  lays  down  its  laws,  its  limits, 
its  conditions  of  membership.  To  be  a 
Catholic  means  that  all  these  must  be 
accepted  without  change,  without  di- 
minution. 

The  present  work  is  historical  and 
sharply  controversial.  Its  careful  accur- 
acy covers  many  of  the  matters  on  which 
Modernism  is  at  variance  with  the 
Church  as  ruled  by  Pius  X  and  the 
Jesuits.  On  these  points  he  shows  no 
mercy,  and  for  those  who  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  conflict  no  other  way  has 
yet  appeared.  And  yet  the  inevitable 
overthrow  of  intransigeance  as  at  pres- 
ent in  control  will  come,  not  in  the 
storm  of  conflict,  but  thru  the  disinte- 
grating processes  of  intellectual  light 
and  spiritual  heat.  It  was  doubtless  so 
with  *'A  Modernist." 

The  real  blow,  in  our  opinion,  which 
will  in  the  long  run  finish  absolutism  in 
the  Church  is  the  double  training  which 
a  child  gets.  As  a  Catholic  he  learns 
that  the  fulness  of  all  power  is  vested 
in  the  Pope,  whence  it  comes    to    the 
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Bishop   and    from    liini   again    it   passes 
to  the  pastor. 

Every  child  first  accepts  impHcitly 
what  he  learns  from  his  parents  or  his 
religious  teacher.  Then  he  goes  to 
school,  he  reads  the  daily  papers,  he  gets 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  world  has 
settled  to  be  true,  and  which  sometimes 
contradicts  what  he  has  been  taught.  If 
he  has  small  brains  he  does  not  notice  the 
contradiction.  Otherwise  he  observes 
that  other  creeds  produce  just  as  good, 
just  as  honest  men  as  does  his  own.  He 
begins  to  think  and  think  hard.  He  be- 
gins to  question.  To  him  as  a  Catholic 
Pius  IX  was  always  right,  so  was  Leo 
XIII,  so  is  Pius  X.  To  him  as  a  citi- 
zen he  learns  that  McKinley's  tariff  act 
had  to  be  overhauled,  that  Roosevelt 
failed  largely  in  his  campaign  against 
the  trusts,  that  Taft  has  had  to  modify 
many  of  his  positions.  A  widespread 
distrust  of  the  country's  judiciary  is  in 
the  air.  He  pauses  and  wonders,  and 
finds  himself  a  Modernist. 

John  Brown 

The  temper  of  Mr.  Villard's  biogra- 
phy of  John  Brown*  is  in  the  best  sense 
judicial,  and  the  treatment  exhaustive. 
Years  of  research  have  been  given  to  the 
task,  new  material  has  been  discovered, 
and  all  the  testimony,  old  and  new,  has 
been  carefully  examined,  sifted  and  re- 
viewed. The  result  is  a  work  which  is 
likely  to  stand  as  the  authoritative  record 
of  John  Brown. 

What  we  know  of  the  early  life  of 
Brown  is  mostly  contained  in  the  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  in  1857  he 
wrote  for  the  son  of  his  friend  and  sup- 
porter, George  L.  Stearns.  This  sketch 
Mr.  Villard  gives  in  full.  It  is  the  rec- 
ord of  a  boy  who  saw  many  hardships, 
and  who,  like  most  other  frontier  boys, 
learned  to  be  useful  and  self-reliant  at  an 
early  age.  At  six  he  was  a  rambler  in 
the  Ohio  woods,  hunting  birds  and  squir- 
rels and  making  friends  with  the  Indians, 
while  at  twelve  "he  was  sent  off  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  with  companies  of 
cattle."  He  had  little  or  no  schooling, 
and  he  learned  nothing  of  grammar.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  his  spelling,  punctua- 

*JoHN  Brown.  A  Biography  Fifty  Years  After.  By 
Oswald  Garrison  Viirard.  (Illustrated.)  Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.     $5. 


tion  and  construction  were  faultv,  even 
tho  his  diction  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  noble  effectiveness. 

He  was  always  a  failure  in  business, 
and  he  was  generally  in  debt.  Much  has 
been  made  of  this  fact  to  his  discredit. 
Mr.  Villard  sums  up  the  matter  in 
Brown's  favor,  largely  on  the  testimony 
of  Marvin  Kent,  who,  with  his  father, 
was  Brown's  principal  debtor.  Brown, 
writes  Kent,  "was  a  man  of  ordinary 
caliber,  with  a  propensity  to  business 
failure  in  whatever  he  attempted."  But 
despite  his  failures  and  his  debts,  no 
taint  of  business  dishonesty  clings  to 
him. 

The  time  at  which  Brown  took  his 
formal  vow  against  slavery  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  fact  itself  is  certain  enough,  and  the 
occasion  has  been  vividly  pictured  by 
John  Brown,  Jr. ;  but  the  date  has  been 
variously  given  as  1836,  1837  and  1839, 
Mr,  Villard  is  satisfied  to  let  it  rest  as 
"before  1840."  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  antagonism  to  slavery  became 
with  him  an  absorbing  passion  until  some 
years  later.  Tho  he  joined  in  the  work 
of  helping  and  protecting  fugitive  slaves 
and  in  promoting  agitation,  yet  his  vari- 
ous business  ventures,  his  interminable 
lawsuits  and  the  cares  of  a  large  family 
engrossed  his  attention. 

In  June,  1855,  he  sold  his  Ohio  be- 
longings, and  after  a  brief  stay  in  North 
Elba,  N.  Y.,  followed  his  sons,  Owen, 
Frederick,  Salmon,  Jason  and  John,  to 
Kansas.  Mr.  Villard  follows  his  move- 
ments in  Kansas  with  extreme  care,  sort- 
ing and  comparing  the -conflicting  testi- 
mony. The  great  blot  on  Brown's  repu- 
tation, his  seizure  and  killing  of  five  men 
on  Pottawatomie  Creek,  May  24-25, 
1856,  is  treated  at  length.  It  has  been 
justified  from  many  standpoints,  but  the 
author's  judgment  is  that  "from  the 
point  of  view  of  ethics"  it 

"cannot  be  successfully  palliated  or  excused. 
It  must  ever  remain  a  complete  indictment  of 
his  judgment  and  wisdom;  a  dark  blot  upon 
his  memory;  a  proof  that,  however  self-con- 
trolled, he  had  neither  true  respect  for  the 
laws  nor  for  human  life,  nor  a  knowledge 
that  two  wrongs  never  make  a  rignt." 

The  act  which  immortalized  his  name 
was  the  seizure,  with  eighteen  men,  on 
October  16,  1859,  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It 
was  an  act  of  heroic  madness,  of  which 
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there  was  no  possible  chance  of  success. 
Cut  off  and  surrounded,  he  was  captured, 
tried  by  the  Virginia  authorities,  and 
executed  on  December  2.  It  is  in  this 
brief  period  between  his  capture  and  his 
execution  that  the  author  finds  the  mani- 
festations of  the  real  greatness  of  Brown. 
He  writes: 

"Not  often  in  history  is  there  recorded  such 
a  rise  to  spiritual  greatness  of  one  whose 
hands  were  so  stained  with  blood,  whose  judg- 
ment was  ever  so  faulty,  whose  public  career 
was  so  brief.  John  Brown  is  and  must  re- 
main a  great  and  lasting  figure  in  American 
history.  .  .  .  The  story  of  John  Brown  will 
ever  confront  the  spirit  of  despotism,  when 
men  are  struggling  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  social  or  political  or  physical  slavery." 

Mr.  Dooley  Says.      By   Finley  Peter  Dunne. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1. 

Mr.  Dooley  is  still  the  most  popular 
of  American  philosophers  and  he  has  not 
ceased  to  deserve  his  popularity.  The 
genial  old  Irishman  has  filled  many 
books  with  his  monologs,  which  cover  as 
many  subjects  as  a  Presidential  message. 
Sometimes  his  essays  do  not  come  up  to 
the  Dooley  standard,  but  his  work  as  a 
whole  has  shown  improvement  rather 
than  deterioration,  and  he  is  as  far  from 
becoming  tiresome  or  monotonous  as 
ever.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
undiminished  attractiveness  lies  in  his 
peculiar  combination  of  the  rapid-fire 
brilliancy  of  Mr.  Chesterton  with  the 
genial  humor  of  Mark  Twain.  Many 
examples  of  his  happy  skill  at  definition 
are  scattered  thruout  the  book  like 
plums  in  a  good  pudding.  ''Drugs  are 
a  little  of  a  pizen  that  a  little  more 
would  kill  you."  'T  care  not  who  casts 
th'  votes  iv  me  counthry  so  long  as  we 
can  hold  th'  offices.  An'  there's  on'y  wan 
way  to  keep  the  women  out  iv  office,  an' 
that's  to  give  thim  a  vote."  ''Speaking 
f'r  mesilf  alone  I  don't  read  books.  I 
can  get  th'  same  wrong  idees  iv  life  fr'm 
dhrink."  "The  five-foot  shelf  is  th'  main 
thing.  Otherwise  th'  libry  may  get 
mixed  up  with  readin'  matther  on  th' 
table."  Also,  "Anny  kind  of  a  fact  is 
proof  iv  a  belief,"  an  assertion  which 
classes  Mr.  Dooley  among  the  pragma- 
tists  and  marks  him  as  a  follower  of  the 
late  Professor  James,  of  Harvard. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  little  severe,  as  when 
he  wonders  "If  two  hundred  years  fr'm 


now  people  will  cease  to  talk  iv  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  He  won't,  but  will 
they  ?"  Or  when  he  mockingly  praises 
the  legislators  who  have  "rejooced  the 
tariff  to  a  level  where  th'  poorest  are 
within  its  reach."  It  would  manifestly 
be  unfair  to  pick  things  like  these  out  of 
a  book  if  as  many  good  ones  were  not 
left  behind.  But  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  there  are. 


Literary  Notes 

....  The  Bainbridge  Mystery  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  novel  by  Grace  Tyler  Pratt;  having 
this  subtitle:  The  Housckeepej-'s  Story.  (Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French.      $1.20.) 

....Edmund  Montgomery  is  the  writer  of 
The  Revelation  of  Present  Experience  (Bos- 
ton :  Sherman,  French.  80  cents)  to  which  we 
hope  to  give  more  extended  notice  in  a  later 
issue. 

....Among  Scribner's  importations  none  is 
more  attractive  than  Arthur  B.  Chamberlam's 
George  Romney  ($4).  There  are  seventy- 
three  plates  and  a  letterpress  of  unusual  at- 
tractiveness. 

....  The  Singing  Mouse  Stories  are  not  for 
every  reader  of  Emerson  Hough's  successes. 
They  are  too  imaginative,  and  perhaps  too 
delicately  wrought.  They  should  be  read  at 
the  fireside,  after  one  has  dined.  They  are 
prettily  decorated,  and  published  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.      ($1.) 

....Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield  has  published 
thru  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  The  Old 
Testament  Narrative,  "Separated  Out,  Set  in 
Connected  Order  and  Edited."  The  book  cov- 
ers substantially  the  entire  Old  Testament 
narrative  arranged  in  its  sequence  as  a  history 
of  Israel.      ($1.50.) 

...,A  little  volume  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  the  business  man  whose  son  is  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps,  and  who  is  asking  him- 
self, "Shall  I  send  my  boy  to  college?"  is  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  (55 
cents),  the  author  being  the  president  of  that 
university,  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

....The  many  subscribers  who  write  to  us 
for  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  books 
on  the  various  sciences  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  a  list  of  such  books  will  be  prepared  by 
the  professors  of  Columbia  University  for  dis- 
tribution to  public  Hbraries  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Chester  De  Witt  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill. 

....From  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  Washington  comes,  as  Bulletin  No.  70  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  an  inter- 
esting history  of  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  National 
Museum,  by  Richard  Rathbun,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  In- 
ventories of  such  munificent  gifts  as  the  Har- 
riet Lane  Johnston,  the  Charles  L.  Freer  and 
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the  William  T.  Evans  collections,  with  twenty- 
six  accompanying  illustrations  excellently 
printed,  form  at  once  the  more  interesting  half 
of  the  document  and  a  preliminary  catalog  of 
the  National  Gallery,  This  is  a  good  piece  of 
work,  tho  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that 
the  several  hundred  examples  of  Oriental 
painting  in  the  Freer  collection,  by  many 
thought  to  be  the  most  valuable  acquisition  of 
the  National  Gallery,  are  not  cataloged. 

....Robert  Morris  Pierce's  Dictionary  of 
Hard  Words  (Dodd,  Mead;  $1.20)  contains 
some  19,000  words  which  present  difficulties  in 
l)ronunciation  or  spelling.  The  distinctive 
feature  in  the  book  is  the  use  of  a^  phonetic 
alphabet  and  a  system  of  "clarified  spelling" 
which  goes  a  little  beyond  the  "simplified"  but 
is  easily  readable. 

....McClurg  &  Co.,  the  Chicago  publishers, 
announce  for  publication  next  fall  a  transla- 
tion by  Frances  Douglas  (Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Lummis)  of  Ibanez's  story  of  bull-fighting, 
Sangre  y  Arena.  Mrs.  Lummis's  rendering 
will  have  the  approval  of  Seiior  Ibanez  him- 
self. The  book  will  be  illustrated  in  color  by 
Troy    and    Margaret   West    Kinney. 

.  . .  .Many  of  the  former  students  of  the  late 
Prof.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  delightful  account  of  his  early 
years  which  he  had  written  just  previous  to  his 
death,  and  which  is  now  published  under  the 
title  Aus  Meinem  Leben.  (Stechert,  $1.)  The 
volume  is  finely  bound  and  well  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  author  and  the  per- 
sons and  places  connected  with  his  youth. 

...  .If  one  wants  to  learn  current  progress  in 
the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  he  cannot 
do  better  than  to  read  the  brochure  of  72 
pages  with  the  above  title  by  Louis  Henry 
Jordan,  which  gives  a  survey  of  the  subject 
during  the  three  past  years.  (Otto  Schulze  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh).  We  are  pleased  that  the 
author  gives  credit  to  the  United  States,  next 
to  France,  in  directing  study  to  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

....Professor  Rudolf  Kittel,  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  Old  Testament  chair  in  Leipzig, 
made  so  famous  by  the  elder  Deletzsch,  has 
just  sent  forth  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
Old  Testament  researches  of  recent  years  in 
a  volume  of  232  pages  entitled  Die  Alttesta- 
mentlische  Wissenschaft  nach  ihren  wichtigster 
Ergebnissen^  published  by  Quelle  und  Meyer 
in  Leipzig.  The  book  is  characterized  by  a 
cautious  }et  progressive  conservatism. 

....Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  tells  in  a  well- 
printed  and  compact  booklet  of  less  than  fifty 
pages  the  story  of  Thirty  Years  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  including  "The  Story  of  the  Year" 
(Boston  and  Chicago :  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor;  ten  cents).  The  society  cele- 
brates its  birthday  on  February  2d,  and  in 
this  attractive  little  book,  handsomely  illus- 
trated, the  founder  emphasizes  its  cosmopol- 
itanism and  _  magnitude  today,  which  he  con- 
trasts with  its   small  beginnings. 

....Dr.  Salomon  Reinach's  Orpheus  has  re- 
cently been  translated  from  the  French  and  re- 
vised by  the  author.  (Putnam.  $3.)  As 
?L  general  history  of  religions  the  book  lacks 


perspective  and  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Reinach  has  read  widely  in  the  best 
sources,  but  the  results  of  his  study  are  not 
well  organized,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  modicum  of  critical  judgment  would 
have  saved  him  from  many  egregious  blunders 
as  well  as  from  wild  conjectures. 

....From  Frankfort  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  publication  of  an  autobiography 
of  Richard  Wagner,  covering  the  period  1868- 
1873,  will  occur  on  May  first.  The  existence 
of  these  memoirs  has  been  repeatedly  called  in 
question.  In  a  prefac'  the  composer  authen- 
ticates the  manuscript,  which  was  dictated  to 
his  wife,  and  directs  that  it  remain  unpub- 
lished until  some  time  after  his  death,  in  order 
to  spare  embarrassment  to  persons  mentioned 
therein.  The  memoirs  are  in  four  volumes  of 
1,158   pages. 

....Miss  Louise  Collier  Willcox  gives  her 
anthology  of  meditative  and  mystical  poems 
the  "title  of  A  Manual  of  Spiritual  Fortifica- 
tion (Harper.  $1.25).  The  poems  range  from 
the  13th  century  to  the  20th;  and  from  such 
gentle  spirits  as  George  Herbert  and  William 
Wordsworth  to  such  turbulent  ones  as  Walt 
Whitman  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Eng- 
lish poetry  is  rich  in  poems  of  religious  feel- 
ing, and  altho  the  author  has  included  no 
hymns  in  her  book,  it  is  full  of  lyrical  ex- 
pression of  sincere  faith  and  reverence — the 
"sense  of  God  in  the  universe." 

....Two  more  books  on  Education  are  is- 
sued by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  Dr.  Ernest 
Norton  Henderson's  text  book  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Education  (pp.  593;  $1.75),  and  the 
Essentials  of  Character  by  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Sisson  (pp.  214;  $1).  Dr.  Sisson  has  for  his 
subtitle:  "A  Practical  Study  of  the  Aim  of 
Moral  Education."  Both  of  these  books  are 
works  of  trained  laborers  in  the  field  of  ped- 
agogy ;  Dr.  Sisson  being  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Washington,  Dr. 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Education  and  Phil- 
osophy in  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

....The  name  of  Emma  Goldman  has  be- 
come so  associated  with  anarchy  that  her  new 
book  Anarchism  and  Other  Essays  (New 
York:  Mother  Earth  Pub.  Co.;  $1)  will  be 
regarded  as  authoritative,  if  there  can  be  an 
authority  in  such  a  field.  She  cannot,  how- 
ever, write  with  the  abiliiy  of  Kropatkin  or 
Tucker  and  she  does  not  devote  much  space 
to  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  an- 
archism. A  life  of  the  author,  a  defense  of 
assassins,  an  argument  against  woman's  suf- 
frage, a  plea  for  free  love  and  a  general  at- 
tack against  existing  institutions  and  conven- 
tions  compose   the  volume. 

.  . .  .Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  great  novelist,  recently  gave 
to  the  public  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  his  father's  life  at  Gad's  Hill.  One  of  these 
related  to  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  neighbor- 
ing piece  of  waste  land,  on  which  stood  a  mon- 
ument to  a  cavalier  named  Charles  Larking. 
As  the  maid  servants  all  threatened  to  leave, 
Dickens,  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
and  his  two  sons  with  bludgeons,  set  out  to 
find  it.     Suddenly  they  saw  a  white  object  and 
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heard  an  awful  noise.  Dickens  cried,  "Stand 
fast,  or  I  fire !"  The  ghost  proved  to  be  an 
asthmatical  old  goat.  Whether  or  not  Dick- 
ens did  fire,  witness  doth  not  relate.  So  that 
we  do  not  know  how  close  was  the  analogy 
to  the  case  of  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  and  his 
famous  lion — that  proved  to  be  an  equally 
asthmatical  old  ass. 

....Missouri  is  in  a  fair  way  to  disprove 
the  proverb  about  a  prophet  and  his  own  coun- 
try. Senator  Frank  McAllister,  of  Monroe, 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  buy  Mark  Twain's  boy- 
hood home,  which  stands  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Hannibal.  Representative  Frank 
Socey,  of  Marion,  has  prepared  a  bill  appro- 
priating $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  humorist.  If  the  house  can  be 
put  to  some  better  use  than  most  "birthplaces," 
let  the  State  go  forward  with  its  project.  As 
for  the  "monument,"  however,  wouldn't  the 
humorist  be  a  little  inclined  to  "snicker''  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  needs  it? 

International  Arbitral  Law  and  Proced- 
ure,, .by  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  late  American 
agent  of  the  Pius  Fund  Case,  umpire  of  the 
Italian-Venezuelan  Claims  Commission,  etc., 
breaks  new  ground  and  instantly  becomes  the 
authority  on  the  procedure  and  practise  of  in- 
ternational commissions.  The  volume  bristles 
with  citations  from  arbitral  decisions  and  is 
too  technical  for  the  general  reader,  but  will 
be  invaluable  to  government  officials,  interna- 
tional lawyers  and  judges.  A  weighty  piece 
of  work,  highly  creditable  to  American  schol- 
arship and  published  for  "The  International 
School  of  Peace"  by  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston. 

. . .  .Phillips  Brooks's  sermons  are  republished 
in  a  popular  edition  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
At  six  dollars  for  the  ten  volumes,  instead  of 
fifteen,  as  in  the  original  edition,  these  ser- 
mons lie  within  the  purchasing  power  of  al- 
most every  underpaid  clergyman  in  the  land 
Other  recently  issued  sermons  are  those  of 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.  D.  {Sun- 
day Evening;  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  $1.50)  ; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  (My  Brother;  Pilgrim 
Press.  $1.25)  ;  and  Dr.  F.  Homes  Dudden 
(Christ  and  Christ's  Religion;  Scribner's. 
$1.75).  Perhaps  we  should  not  call  Dr.  Brad- 
ford's distinguished  volume  "sermons."  It  is 
described  by  the  author  himself  as  "composed 
of  a  series  of  essays  and  addresses  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  social  question" — the  last 
being  the  sermon  preached  before  the  Interna- 
tional Congregational  Council  in  St.  Giles 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  in  igo8. 

....In  Figaro  is  described  a  tilt  between 
Tolstoy  and  Turgeneff  that  occurred  in  1861. 
Both  novelists  were  visitors  at  the  home 
of  the  poet  Fet,  near  Yasnaya.  The  hos- 
tess inquired  after  Turgeneff's  natural  daugh- 
ter, who  was  being  brought  up  in  France. 
"With  British  exactitude,"  said  he,  "she  asks 
me  to  fix  the  sum  which  my  daughter  may 
spend  for  charity.  And  now  she  teaches  her 
pupil  to  mend  the  ragged  clothes  of  the  poor." 
"You  consider  that  a  good  thing?"  asked  Tol- 
st03^  "Certainly,"  replied  the  other;  "it 
brings  the  benefactor  into  direct  contact  with 
the  persons   whom  he  is  helping."       "On   my 


part,  I  think  that  a  well-dressed  child  who 
handles  dirty  and  ill-smelling  rags  is  playing 
a  hypocritical  and  theatrical  farce."  "I  must 
ask  you  not  to  speak  in  this  way,"  exclaimed 
Turgeneff,  with  menacing  looks;  adding,  after 
a  retort  from  Tolstoy,  that  he  regarded  criti- 
cism of  his  plan  of  education  as  impertinent, 
and  threatening  to  box  Tolstoy's  ears.  A 
duel  would  have  followed  but  for  Turgeneff's 
subsequent  apology.  Later,  on  reflection,  Tol- 
stoy regretted  his  violence.  Seized  with  re- 
morse, he  sent  Turgeneff  a  letter  asking  his 
pardon.  "I  find  it  exceeding  painful,"  he 
wrote,  "to  think  that  I  have  made  an  enemy 
of  you."  Turgeneff  forgave,  but  the  complete 
and  definitive  reconciliation  took  place  much 
later. 

Pebbles 

"Isn't  it  shocking  to  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  in  that  Ohio  county  who 
have  been  fined  for  buying  and  selling  vote>?"' 

"Yes,  and  they  have  been  fined  on  evidence 
that  would  not  be  considered  for  one  moment 
by  a  Senatorial  investigating  committee !" — 
Chicago   Tribune. 

"Why  are   you   sobbing,  my  little  man?" 
"My  pa's  a  millionaire  philanthropist." 
"Well,  well !      That's  nothing  to  cry  about, 
is  it?"  _ 

"It  ain't,  ain't  it?  He's  just  promised  to 
give  me  $5  to  spend  for  Christmas  provided  1 
raise  a  similar  amount." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 

I. — Dislocate  the  following  passage : 
"Broke,   broke,   broke, 

In  thy  cold,  gray  down,  O  day ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  things  I  try  to  say." 
II. — Rewrite  the  above  in  iambic  decimeters, 
being  careful  that  the  feet  keep  in  step. 

HI. — Explain  this  line  from  Lawrence  Hall : 
"Better  motoring  in  Europe  than  cycling  thru 
Cathay." 
IV  (a).— Who  fed  the  Lotus  Eaters? 
(b)    Who  took  the  apple  from   St.   Agnes's 
Eve? 

V. — What  allusion  is  there  to  Hughey  Rey- 
nolds in   "Beers,  idle  beers." 

VI  (a). — Quote  a  yard  and  a  half  of  blank 
verse  from  "Useless"  and  then  fill  in  the 
blanks. 

(b)  Frustrate  the  rhyme  scheme  of  "Clari- 
bel." 

VII  (a). — Who  danced  with  the  crannied 
wall  flower? 

(b)  In  what  poem  is  it  stated  that  without 
eternal  ink   life  would  be   meaningless? 

VIII.— Show    how    the    theme    of    "In    Mo- 
mauguin"   is  stated  the  following  passage: 
"'Tis  better  to  have  bathed  and  burned, 
Than  never  to  have  bathed  at  all." 

N.  B. — Please  set  forth  your  ignorance  as 
plainly  as  possible;  and  don't  mumble  your 
words,  because  that  rattles  the  mathematical 
fiend.  After  spotting  the  passages  use  Car- 
bona.) — Yale  Record. 
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The  Tariff  Question 

None  of  the  tariff  duties  imposed  by 
the  Payne-Aldrich  act  will  be  changed  by 
Congress  at  its  present  session.  There 
will  be  no  report  from  the  Tariff  Board. 
Several  months  must  pass  before  the 
board  will  be  ready  to  submit  a  statement 
concerning  any  schedule  or  group  of 
duties.  This  is  unfortunate;  We  hoped 
that  the  board  would  be  able  to  report 
this  winter  about  something.  But  its 
task  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  three  members  have 
failed  to  do  their  duty.  Such  a  Tariff 
Commission  as  the  one  for  which  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  Longworth  bill  (ap- 
proved by  the  President)  will  not  be 
created  at  the  present  session.  Mr. 
Bailey  has  given  notice  that  a  vote  upon 
a  Commission  bill  will  not  be  permitted 
in  the  Senate  before  adjournment,  on 
March  4.  The  Longworth  bill  has  been 
rejected  by  two-thirds  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Those  who  want  a 
Tariff  Commission  can  now  reasonably 
expect  nothing  more  than  legislative 
support  for  the  present  Tariff  Board,  and 
the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  main- 


tenance of  this  board  will  not  be  passed 
easily. 

There  are  Democrats  who  say  that  it 
will  be  the  President's  duty  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  new  Congress,  im- 
mediately after  March  4,  for  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  living.  They  assert  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion demanded  revision  in  accord  with 
the  Democratic  doctrine  that  duties 
should  be  imposed  for  revenue  only.  We 
do  not  think  this  is  true.  In  our  judg- 
ment, a  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  still  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  living  was  not 
perceptibly  affected  by  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich revision.  That  revision,  bad  as  it 
was,  was  misrepresented  during  the  cam- 
paign, even  by  such  men  as  Governor 
Dix,  who  asserted  that  it  had  ''increased 
the  duties  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Our  present  tariff  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  But  let  us  see  what,  if  anything, 
could  be  done  if  the  President  should 
call  a  special  session  in  March  next  for 
further  revision  of  the  duties.  In  the 
House  the  Democratic  majority  would 
propose  and  pass  a  bill  or  bills  reversing 
the  policy  which  has  prevailed  for  many 
years.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  seek 
to  displace  the  present  duties  by  duties 
imposed  for  revenue.  What  their  method 
would  be  we  do  not  know.  Mr.  Clark, 
who  is  to  be  Speaker,  prefers  revision  by 
separate  schedules.  Mr.  Bailey,  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  Senate,  would  have 
the  entire  tariff  revised  in  one  bill.  The 
Democratic  members  of  the  coming 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were 
appointed  last  week  by  caucus.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  they  will  now  begin  to  pre- 
pare revision  bills,  which  will  be  pro- 
posed when  the  opportunity  arrives,  in 
December  next,  or  at  an  earlier  special 
session,  if  one  should  be  called.  If  there 
should  be  a  special  session,  the  House 
would  pass  a  revision  bill  affecting  cer- 
tain schedules  or  the  entire  tariff,  and  the 
duties  in  it  would  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  that  they 
must  be  imposed  only  or  primarily  for 
revenue.  The  address  made  last  week  at 
the  Baltimore  conference,  taken  with 
other  expressions  of  opinion,  show  that 
the  Democratic  tariff-makers  would  un- 
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(lertake  to  be  faithful  to  this  doctrine. 
Their  bill  would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  Altho  the  Republican  insuri^ents 
will  probably  hold  the  balance  of  power 
there  in  the  new  Congress,  they  would 
not  vote  for  a  revenue  tariff  bill.  They 
are  protectionists.  Therefore  there  would 
be  no  tariff  legislation.  But  the  special 
session,  with  its  revolutionary  tariff 
propositions,  and  the  uncertainty  in  many 
minds  as  to  the  outcome,  would  seriously 
affect  business  interests.  As  nothing 
could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  avoid  such  disturbance  in  March 
and  several  following  months. 

The  next  revision,  whether  made  for 
revenue  only  or  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
tective policy,  should  be  made  upon  a 
basis  of  facts  ascertained  by  competent 
officers.  We  mean  that  they  should  be 
ascertained  by  a  good  tariff  commis- 
sion. They  are  needed  as  much  by  rev- 
enue-only Democrats  as  they  are  by  pro- 
tectionist Republicans.  The  reception 
of  such  facts  from  a  commission  by  a 
Democratic  House  majority  would  not 
bind  that  majority  to  apply  the  protec- 
tive policy  in  legislation.  Such  a  com- 
mission as  ought  to  be  established  at 
Washington  would  not  report  as  to  tariff 
policy ;  it  would  only  procure  and  report 
the  information  without  which  neither 
the  protective  nor  the  revenue  policy 
ought  to  be  enforced. 

We  think  there  must  soon  be  another 
revision.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  whole 
country  that  the  revision  of  1909  was  not 
properly  made.  The  disturbance  which 
will  be  caused  by  the  comino-  revision  and 
the  preparation  for  it  will  be  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  the  Republican  party's 
blunder.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  and  the  Democratic  major- 
ity of  the  coming  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee should  strive  to  avoid  a  special 
session ;  should  join  the  Republicans  now 
either  in  making  a  good  tariff  commis- 
sion or  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
present  Tariff  Board ;  and  should  pre- 
pare their  revision  bill  for  use  next  win- 
ter with  the  aid  of  such  facts  as  a  com- 
mission or  the  board  will  be  able  to  lay 
before  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
board  should  be  regarded  by  the  coming 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House,  or  bv 
the  present  Democratic  minority  there,  as 
in  any  sense  a  hostile  body.     Tariff  re- 


vision may  be  the  dominant  issue  in  next 
year's  national  campaign,  and  probably  it 
will  be  the  leading  topic  in  the  first  regu- 
lar and  long  session  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. Both  parties  ought  to  desire  a 
basis  of  unquestioned  facts.  If  our  peo- 
ple are  required  next  year  to  choose  at 
the  polls  either  a  revenue  tariff  or  rea- 
sonable protection,  they  and  their  repre- 
sentatives should  have  all  the  tariff  in- 
formation that  competent  and  honest 
public  officers  can  get. 

..< 

The  Jews  in  Council 

The  Association  of  Reform  Hebrew 
Congregations  has  been  holding  its 
biennial  conference  in  this  city  during 
the  past  week.  It  includes  a  very  strong 
and  influential  body  of  congregations, 
thoroly  Americanized,  using  generally 
the  English  language,  satisfied  with  their 
American  Zion,  and  having  no  desire,  for 
the  most  part,  to  establish  a  nation  of 
their  own  in  Palestine.  These  let  the 
refugees  from  Russian  tyranny  go,  but 
this  is  their  Zion. 

Two  matters  came  before  the  confer- 
ence which  may  interest,  or  ought  to  in- 
terest, others  than  Hebrews.  One  of 
these  is  the  resolution  offered,  with  a 
very  able  address  by  Mr.  Louis  Marshall, 
and  referred  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee. What  Mr.  Marshall  urged  was  that 
so  long  as  Russia  flouts  her  treaties  with 
us,  and  insults  our  nation  by  refusing  to 
allow  American  citizens  of  Jewish  birth 
to  visit  Russia,  our  Government  should 
annul  all  our  treaties  with  Russia,  and 
suspend  all  commercial  relations.  He 
would  not  have  us  go  to  war,  not  at  all ; 
but  he  would  have  us  do  what  a  gentle- 
man does  when  insulted,  not  fight,  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  offender. 

Now  what  has  Russia  done?  Under 
the  treaty  of  1832  equal  privileges  are 
given  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  coun- 
tries : 

'The  inhabitants  of  their  respective  States 
shall  mutually  have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports, 
places,  and  rivers  of  the  territories  of  each 
party,  wherever  foreign  commerce  is  permitted. 
They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside 
in  all  parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories,  in 
order  to  attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they  shall 
enjoy,  to  that  effect,  the  same  security  and 
protection  as  natives  of  the  country  wherein 
they  reside,  on  cond'tion  of  their  submitting 
to  the  laws   and   ordinances   there   prevailing, 
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and  particularly  to  the  regulations  in  force  con- 
cerning commerce." 

This  is  the  treaty  agreement,  but  it 
has  been  shamefully  broken  by  Russia, 
because  she  feels  she  cannot  give  for- 
eign Jews  the  privileges  she  v^ill  not  give 
to  Jews  of  her  own  nation.  No  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  the  Hebrew  faith  is  al- 
lowed to  visit  Russia,  even  tho  it  be  his 
ancestral  home.  The  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  was  our  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  wished  to  visit  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  he  could  not  go  except  by  a 
special  and  particular  exception  to  the 
rule.  No  American  citizen  who  is  a  Jew 
can  get  a  passport  vised  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador  or  Consul  here.  That  it  is 
a  great  wrong  is  beyond  all  question,  but 
it  depends  on  a  greater  wrong  inflicted 
on  all  Jews  in  Russia.  The  conference 
was  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  address 
and  voted  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
President,  and  it  enthusiastically  adopted 
the  resolution. 

Our  Government  is  in  no  position  to 
make  such  a  protest.  If  we  can  break 
our  treaty  \yith  Russia  and  suspend  all 
commercial  relations  because  our  citi- 
zens are  insulted  in  Russia,  why  should 
not  China  break  treaties  with  us  because 
we  insult  Chinese  and  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  come  to  this  country?  To  be 
sure  there  is  no  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  States  allowing  free  mu- 
tual ingress,  but  the  insult  is  the  same, 
and  the  moral  offense  the  same.  China 
has  grounds  for  deep  offense  and  so  has 
Japan.  China  has  exprest  her  resent- 
ment, and  the  people  have  boycotted 
American  goods  for  awhile.  The  pot 
which  proposes  to  call  the  kettle  black 
ought  to  hesitate  and  blush  red. 

The  other  matter  before  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  was  a 
new  one  to  them,  but  an  old  one  to  our 
Christian  Churches ;  what  we  call  home 
missions.  The  Jews  have  made  very 
little  provision  for  the  religious  care  of 
their  immigrant  people,  and  yet  these 
poor  immigrants,  in  their  zeal,  have  usu- 
ally managed  to  keep  up  worship  so  long 
as  they  talked  their  national  languages. 
But  their  children  have  been  very  loose- 
ly held.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a 
Synagog  and  School  Extension  Fund, 
but  its  main  business  has  been  to  support 


the  Hebrew  college  for  the  education  of 
rabbis  in  Cincinnati.  It  has  also  done 
something  to  supply  occasional  religious 
privileges  for  scattered  Jews  in  country 
districts,  but  the  great  mass  of  Jews  in 
the  cities  who  never  go  to  the  synagog, 
and  for  whom  there  are  no  synagogs, 
have  been  neglected.  Really,  the  great 
thing  done  by  the  meetings  last  week 
was  to  begin  home  mission  work,  to  at- 
tempt to  convert  Jews  to  Judaism. 

Of  the  million  or  more  Jews  in  Great- 
er New  York  barely  more  than  one-third 
have  been  identified  with  Jewish  congre- 
gations. All  the  synagogs  and  temples 
could  not  hold  one-third  of  the  Jews  liv- 
ing here;  and  it  is  plain  that  something 
effective  should  be  done  to  reach  the 
enormous  number  of  un-Judaized  men, 
women  and  children. 

It  is  a  modest  beginning  that  has  been 
made  in  the  subscriptions  received,  but 
to  do  the  work  well  will  take  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars.  Mil- 
lions have  been  given  for  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  forms  of  Jewish  relief, 
but  the  basal  want  of  religious  provision 
for  recalling  those  who  are  Hving  and 
growing  up  practically  godless  has  not 
been  properly  considered,  and  this  ses- 
sion will  open  a  new  era  for  American 
Judaism.  This  is  a  work  that  will  draw 
Christian  sympathy  if  not  help,  for  it  is 
an  effort  to  meet  the  evils  of  indifferent- 
ism  and  atheism,  and  to  develop  right- 
eousness and  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 


.*e 


The  Harrisburg  Frauds 

With  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania's 
civil  suits,  by  the  payment  of  $1,300,000 
in  cash,  there  comes  an  end  of  the  pro- 
secutions that  have  brought  the  Harris- 
burg Capitol  thieves  to  justice.  There 
remains  only  the  pending  appeal  in  the 
case  of  Huston,  the  architect,  who  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years.  The  successful  pursuit 
of  the  guilty  men  has  been  highly  cred- 
itable to  all  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
There  has  been  no  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint, sometimes  heard  when  such  cor- 
ruption is  exposed,  that  the  "men  higher 
up"  are  permitted  to  escape.  Among 
those  who  were  vigorously  prosecuted  to 
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conviction  was  William  L.  Mathnes,  who  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  promise  that  the 

had    been    holding    the    office    of    State  government  of  the  State  shall  hereafter 

Treasurer ;  William  P.   Snyder,  the  Au-  be  clean, 
ditor  General,  who  had  been  a  candidate  jt 

for  higher  places;  and  James   M.   Shu-  ColHs  find    Cnuixh    MivtiirPQ 

maker,    the    State's    Superintendent    of  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^OUgn    Mixtures 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.    And  one         As  we  advance  into  the  winter  time, 

of  the  defendants  in  the  civil  suits,  who  especially    in    our    changeable    climate, 

shared  in  the  payment  of  the  large  sum  coughs  and  colds  become  a  bane  of  ex- 

which  the  State  received,  was  H.  Burd  istence,  and  scarcely  any  family  is  with- 

Cassel,  formerly  \>.  member  of  Congress,  out  them  during  December,  and  January, 

The  guilty  men  have  been  punished  by  and  February.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
imprisonment  or  otherwise.  Mathues  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  but  modern 
died  in  misery  and  disgrace  while  his  ap-  medicine  has  disposed  of  that  idea  to  a 
peal  was  pending.  Snyder  and  Shu-  great  extent.  They  are  not  common  in 
maker  are  in  the  penitentiary.  Sander-  the  extremely  cold  regions,  but,  on  the 
son,  the  contractor,  whose  stealings  ex-  contrary,  are  quite  rare.  High  up  in  the 
ceeded  those  of  all  the  others,  died  in  ex-  mountains  the  inhabitants  are  particu- 
ile,  after  conviction,  and  only  death  saved  larly  free  from  them.  They  are  not  so 
him  from  prison.  There  have  been  other  common  on  the  farms  of  our  own  North- 
deaths  in  the  group  of  accused  men.  The  west,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  sudden 
builder  of  the  Capitol  was  thus  taken  change  of  the  temperature  there,  as  they 
away ;  his  partner  has  paid  a  large  sum  are  in  the  more  equable,  tho  we  may 
to  the  State.  Harris  and  Hardenbergh,  scarcely  speak  of  it  as  salubrious  climate 
predecessors  of  Mathues  and  Snyder,  as  of  the  East.  Colds  are  rarer  in  Canada 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  General,  respect-  than  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  that 
ively,  were  protected  by  the  statute  of  is,  people  suffer  from  them  less  in  Mon- 
limitations,  so  far  as  criminal  proceed-  treal  than  they  do  in  Boston  or  New 
ings  were  concerned,  but  they  partici-  York.  Arctic  explorers  do  not  suffer 
pated  in  the  payment  by  which  the  civil  much  from  what  we  know  as  colds,  tho 
suits  were  settled.  There  is  plenty  of  they  may  have  to  stand  the  bitterest  kind 
evidence  that  all  the  defendants  have  suf-  of  cold.  Nansen  and  his  men,  after  two 
fered  greatly  by  reason  of  the  scorn  of  years  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  with 
the  people  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  scarcely  a  hint  of  pulmonary  affection, 
prosecutors'  relentless  pursuit  of  them,  came  down  with  an  ordinary  cold  during 
But  all  their  suffering  has  been  richly  their  first  ten  days  in  civilization  in  the 
deserved.  so-called  temperate  zone,  and  were  con- 

These  frauds  were  committed  by  fined  to  their  beds  because  of  the  pres- 
prominent  representatives  of  the  domi-  ence  of  fever  in  connection  with  them, 
nant  party,  who  felt  secure  because  their  We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  colds 
party,  embracing  a  large  majority  of  the  are  slight  infectious  fevers  which  spread 
voters,  had  been  in  power  continuously  particularly  among  the  population  of 
for  many  years  and  had  sheltered  other  cities  and  that  are  due  to  contagion,  and 
rascals  of  their  kind.  Exposure  was  due  not  at  all  to  changes  in  the  weather, 
to  the  election  of  an  alert  and  fearless  These  may  predispose  by  lowering  re- 
man from  the  other  party  to  the  office  of  sistive  vitality,  and  by  disturbing  the 
Treasurer.  Official  investigation  fol-  circulation  in  mucous  membranes,  but  it 
lowed,  and  prosecution  was  promoted  by  is  the  presence  of  an  infectious  germ 
an  honest  Governor  and  a  strong  and  that  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
honest  Attorney  General.  The  State  was  cold.  When  one  of  these  bothersome  af- 
fortunate  in  having  such  officers.  The  fections  gets  into  a  household,  usually 
work  has  been  well  done.  In  the  record  more  than  one  person  suffers  from  it, 
of  the  State  it  is  an  offset  for  much  that  and  it  spreads  in  offices  and  schools  and 
has  been  discreditable.  It  is  a  warning  the  Hke.  It  is  much  more  frequently 
that  will  have  weight  in  Pennsylvania  caught  in  a  crowd  than  anywhere  else, 
politics  and  at  the  capital.      It  may  also  The  people  who  have  to  ride  home  on 
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crowded  cars  in  the  evening  have  a  suc- 
cession of  colds  during  the  winter  time, 
and  those  who  have  to  work  where  many 
people  come  and  go  during  the  day  are 
particularly  liable  to  them.  It  is  not  to 
some  sudden  change  in  the  weather  that 
the  physician  looks  for  the  origin  of  a 
cold,  but  to  some  rather  intimate  contact 
with  other  sufferers  from  similar  affec- 
tion, as  for  instance,  in  a  church  or  a 
theater,  at  a  political  meeting,  or  some- 
where else  where  the  emanations  from 
the  breath  of  others  is  likely  to  find  its 
way  into  the  respiratory  tract. 

We  have  learned  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  consumption  by  carefully  using  a 
handkerchief  before  the  mouth  when 
coughing,  and  by  not  expectorating  ex- 
cept under  such  conditions  as  will  permit 
of  complete  destruction  of  the  expecto- 
rated material.  We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to 
others  to  take  these  precautions.  We  do 
it  now  as  a  matter  of  habit  in  the  more 
serious  bronchial  affections,  but  it  should 
be  done  also  with  regard  to  even  such 
apparently  trivial  things  as  common 
colds.  When  we  cough  without  some- 
thing before  our  mouths,  a  little  experi- 
ment often  made  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  shows  that  we  scatter  bacteria 
for  at  least  three  or  four  feet  in  front  of 
us.  In  church,  immediately  after  a 
prayer  is  finished  or  a  sermon,  some  one 
starts  a  cough  and  then  a  whole  battery 
of  coughs  explode,  and  at  least  the  mod- 
ern physician  has  the  uncanny  feeling 
that  nearly  everybody  is  coughing  his 
particular  brand  of  bacteria  freely  into 
the  air  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

While  this  change  has  come  over  med- 
ical opinion  with  regard  to  the  causation 
of  a  cold,  another  change  has  been  com- 
ing with  regard  to  remedies  for  a  cold. 
Realizing  now  that  it  is  not  a  change  in 
conditions  due  to  temperature,  but  an 
affection  brought  about  by  microbic  in- 
vasion, physicians  do  not  attempt  to  cure 
colds,  but  to  help  Nature  in  overcoming 
them.  Patients  are  cared  for,  that  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  cure,  and 
their  vitality  increased  so  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  throw  off  the  infection.  For 
this  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get 
the  patient's  general  health  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible.  Extra  energy  is 
needed  to  resist  the  microbic  invasion, 
and  this  can  be  obtained  by  resting  from 


other  occupations.  If  complete  rest  can- 
not be  secured,  at  least  much  more  sleep 
than  before  should  be  taken,  so  as  to 
give  Nature  a  surplus  of  energy  for  re- 
sistive purposes.  Probably  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  hours  to  the  sleep  for  a 
few  days  is  the  best  possible  remedy  for 
a  simple  cold.  If  in  addition  to  this,  ex- 
ertion is  limited  as  much  as  possible,  then 
the  best  conditions  for  rapid  elimination 
of  the  cold  are  secured.  If  there  is  fever, 
rest  is  indispensable.  Free  access  of  air, 
however,  must  be  allowed.  The  patient 
need  not  be  made  uncomfortable  by  cold, 
but  fresh  air  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Usually  this  means  also  cold  air.  The 
affection  of  the  lungs  limits  the  respira- 
tory capacity,  therefore  the  air  that  finds 
its  way  in  in  respiration  must  be  as  ]nire 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this. 
Exposure  to  cold  air  does  not  give  the 
patient  a  fresh  cold  unless  he  becomes 
chilled.  Above  all,  at  night  there  must 
be  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  in  the 
rooms  of  those  whose  lungs  are  ham- 
pered in  their  activities. 

Of  course,  the  various  emunctories  of 
the  body  must  be  made  to  do  their  work 
as  well  as  possible,  for  the  toxins  secret- 
ed by  the  bacilli,  and  which,  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  cause  the  chilly  feel- 
ings, must  be  freely  eliminated.  The 
bowels  must  be  regular,  the  kidneys  must 
be  made  to  act  freely,  the  skin  must  be 
stimulated  to  secrete  more  freely,  and 
the  application  of  water  to  the  skin  is 
especially  likely  to  keep  that  organ  in 
good  condition.  All  of  these  emunctory 
organs  are  helped  by  having  a  large  sup- 
ply of  liquid  in  the  system  to  draw  from. 
Hence  the  old-fasioned  grandmother's 
remedies,  flaxseed  tea,  decoctions  of 
horehound,  of  Irish  moss  and  the  like, 
were  valuable  because  they  supplied  an 
extra  amount  of  fluid.  They  were  taken 
in  large  doses.  They  were  often  almost 
as  sweet  as  treacle.  The  taking  of 
sweets  tempts  to  the  taking  of  more 
fluids.  This  was  what  made  these  old 
remedies  valuable.  Nothing  softens  a 
cough  like  having  an  abundance  of  fluid 
in  the  system.  We  eliminate  twice  as 
much  fluid  thru  our  lungs  when  we 
cough  frequentlv  as  during  normal 
health. 

As  to  other  popular  remedies,  not 
much  that  is  good  can  be  said,     Nearly 
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everybody  has  a  suggestiuii  to  make  lo  a 
friend  with  regard  to  a  cold,  yuinine 
and  whisky  is  a  favorite  example.  The 
*  quinine  in  large  doses  gives  a  headache 
and  buzzing  in  the  ears.  The  whisky  in 
those  unaccustomed  to  it  adds  to  the 
headache.  The  use  of  quinine  is  found- 
ed on  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  since  it 
cured  malaria  it  would  cure  other  febrile 
conditions.  We  know  now  that  that  is 
untrue.  The  use  of  whisky  is  a  remnant 
of  the  time  when  whisky  was  used  much 
more  freely  by  physicians  than  at  the 
present  time.  It  probably  always  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it.  As  for  the  ordinary  cough 
remedies,  the  less  said  about  them  the 
better.  We  have  seen  all  sorts  of  adver- 
tised cures  for  coughs  and  colds.  All  of 
them  contain  opium  or  its  derivatives. 
They  will  stop  a  cough,  but  only  by  dead- 
ening sensibility,  so  that  reaction  does 
not  occur,  tho  it  ought  to.  Cough  is  a 
conservative  process  tending  to  expel 
material  that  should  not  remain  in  the 
system.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  should  be  rather  stimulated  than 
stopped.  To  stop  it  will  prevent  the 
elimination  of  toxic  products.  In  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  393,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  the  familiarly 
advertised  remedies  for  coughs  and  colds 
contain  habit-forming  drugs.  Morphine, 
codein,  chloroform,  heroin  and  cannabis 
indica  are  the  commonest.  All  of  these 
do  harm  rather  than  good. 

Colds  are  usually  simple  ailments. 
Serious  affections,  however,  sometimes 
masquerade,  especially  after  middle  life, 
under  the  guise  of  a  cold.  If  simple 
hygienic  precautions  do  not  benefit  it,  it 
is  well  then  not  to  trust  to  friendly  sug- 
gestion or  home  remedies.  They  are 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  If 
medicine  is  to  be  taken  the  physician 
should  be  consulted.  But  the  patient  will 
say,  I  am  not  ill  enough  for  a  physician. 
Then  you  are  not  ill  enough  to  take 
medicine.  A  cold  neglected  may  be  seri- 
ous. A  cold  trifled  with  often  is.  A 
cold  dosed  and  remedied  foolishly  is  not 
infrequently  the  beginning  of  chronic 
conditions  that  are  lasting  and  may  be 
permanent.  Rest,  liquids,  elimination, 
air — these  are  the  cardinal  principles  of 
therapy — not  drugs  and  dosing. 


Abetting  Class  Antagonism 

We  observe  with  concern  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Perkins 
in  talking  about  social  injustice  is  being 
followed  by  influential  newspapers  in 
apparent  thoughtlessness  of  grave  conse- 
quences. When  a  man  like  Mr.  Perkins 
proclaims  a  crisis  as  serious  as  that 
which  preceded  the  Civil  War,  respon- 
sible journalists  and  public  speakers 
should  think  twice  before  using  lan- 
guage that  is  calculated  to  foment  dis- 
trust of  the  existing  social  order.  Mil- 
lions of  voters  in  the  United  States  are 
toying  with  facts  and  ideas.  It  is  a  habit 
not  easily  curbed  when  once  acquired. 
One  of  these  days  voters  inoculated  with 
ideas  may  go  to  the  polls  and  do  things 
that  would  be  unpleasant  for  those  per- 
sons whose  conduct  is  now  being  so 
lightly  subjected  to  hostile  criticism. 

For  example,  here  is  a  New  York 
morning  newspaper  of  unquestioned  re- 
spectability, which  has  never  heretofore 
been  accused  of  fomenting  hatred  of  the 
rich.  With  a  lack  of  reserve  which  we 
fear  will  seem  culpable  to  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  printed,  it  devotes 
three  compact  columns  to  an  account  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  rich  escape 
taxation.  Such  journalism  would  be 
sufficiently  indiscreet  if  phrases  were 
carefully  chosen  to  avoid  all  suggestion 
of  class  struggle.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  such  an  appeal  to  class  prejudice  as 
this: 

"It  has  been  proved  that  a  rich  man  need 
not  pay  a  tax  upon  his  personal  property  in 
this  State  unless  he  elects  of  his  own  free 
will  to  do  so.  Not  so  the  man  of  small  means 
unless  he  deliberately  perjure  himself." 

Or  this : 

"These  methods  of  evasion,  however,  were 
open  only  to  the  wealthy.  The  poor  man  does 
not  know  about  them  to  begin  with,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  engage  a  high-priced  lawyer 
to  inform  him  even  if  he  desires  to  know." 

Or,  finally,  this,  on  the  working  of  the 

inheritance  tax : 

"The  result  is  that  the  widows  and  or- 
phans who  need  the  money  lose  one-fourth 
of  their  inheritance  in  order  that  the  tax  may 
be  said  to  be  enforced,  while  the  heirs  of  the 
wealthy  who  could  afford  to  give  up  25  per 
cent,  of  w^hat  is  left  to  them  get  off  scot  free." 

Do  editors  who  publish  such  dogmatic 
assertions  realize  that  demagogs  lie  in 
wait  to  appropriate  and  apply  them  to 
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the  base   enterprise   of   agitation?      Can  We  cannot  believe  that  such  disregard 

they  expect  that  the  masses  will  dwell  in  of  the  caution  and  conservatism  that  are 

content  and  speak  respectfully  of  great  so  urgently  demanded  in  the  crisis  which 

financiers   whose  thrift  and   intelligence  society  is  now  passing  thru  will  often  be 

provide  capital  to  keep  labor  employed,  displayed  by  a  press  which,  on  the  whole, 

when   powerful  and   widely   read   news-  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  the  public, 

papers  thus  insinuate  that  law  favors  the  and  must,  we  are  sure,  see  the  immense 

rich  and  oppresses  the  poor?    Have  they  importance  of  encouraging  all  classes  to 

forgotten     that     for     words    not    more  live  worthily  and  contentedly  in  that  sta- 

oft'ensive  a  once  popular  President  of  the  tion  in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  (iod 

United    States   has  been   condemned   by  to  call  them. 

the  united  voice  of  our  most  respectable  «^ 

"'f^^'"*'!'"'-           •               >  .u  The  Last  Traces  of  Peonage 

And,  with  smcere  pam  we  say  it,  there  ° 

is  yet  worse  to  be  told.    The  article  from  In  April,  1908,  Alonzo  Bailey,  a  negro 

which  we  have  quoted  freely  uses  names  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  arrested  and 

and  cites  instances.     We  shall  not  com-  indicted  before  the  grand  jury  for  fail- 

mit    the    indiscretion    of    quoting    the  ure  to  complete  a  labor  contract.     Previ- 

names.    But  think  of  printing  in  full  the  ous  to  this  Bailey  had  formed  a  contract 

name  of  ''one  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  with  the  Riverside  Company,  a  farming 

in  town,"  and  remarking :  company,  and  upon  this  contract  had  se- 

"He   is    down   on   the  books   as   having  no  ^ured  the  sum  of  $15   which  he  was  to 

personal   property  whatsoever  in   New   York,  repay  out  of   his   wages   at   the   rate   of 

and  yet  he  lives  in  a  costly  residence  just  off  $2.25  a  month.     After  working  a  month 

New   York  "^  ^"^  ^^^"^^  "^^^^  °^  ^'^  ^'""^  ^"  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^"^^  ^he  company 

without  repaying  the  remainder  due  on 

Two  of  the  largest  department  stores  his  loan, 
are  named  as  having  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Now  the  laws  of  Alabama  are  very 
this  banker's  notebook,  "and  do  not  pay  severe  against  an  offense  of  this  kind, 
at  all."  Another  eminent  banker  is  For  more  than  a  decade  it  has  been  a 
named  as  having  committed  the  "grave  State  regulation  that  if  a  laborer  formed 
tactical  error"  of  filing,  with  the  deed  a  contract  with  another  person  with  the 
whereby  he  made  over  real  estate  to  intent  to  defraud  and  quit  before  the 
escape  taxation,  the  agreement  whereby  money  secured  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
the  property  should  come  back  to  him  tract  had  been  repaid  or  without  refund- 
after  the  assessors'  books  were  closed,  ing  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
This  estimable  gentleman  saved  $40,000,  meanor,  and  the  quitting  per  se  made 
but  at  the  expense  of  being  found  out  as  ''prima  facie  evidence  of  his  intent  to 
indiscreet  by  his  business  associates.  defraud  his  employer."      Moreover,  the 

The  length  to  which  a  writer  may  go  ''defendant  cannot  testify  in  his  own  be- 
when  he  thus  allows  himself  to  use  the  half  as  to  his  unexprest  intent."  The 
language  of  class  feeling  is,  as  might  be  penaltv  for  this  ofifense  was  that  the  of- 
expected,  exemplified  in  the  generaliza-  fender  "must  on  conviction  be  punished 
tion  which  is  based  upon  the  foregoing  by  a  fine  in  double  the  damage  suffered 
instances.  Readers  are  told  in  so  many  by  the  injured  party,  but  not  more  than 
words  that  the  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  $300,  one-half  of  said  fine  to  go  to  the 
may  be  availed  of  by  all  of  us  who  are  county  and  one-half  to  the  partv  in- 
sufficiently    wealthy,     "provided     moral  jured." 

scruples   do  not  hold  you  back."     The  Under   this    law    Alonzo    Bailev    was, 

insinuation   is   too   obvious   to  be   over-  therefore,  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and 

looked.  ^   The  writer  might  just  as  well  subject   to   the 'penalty   just   mentioned. 

have  said  that  rich  men  who  do  not  pay  As  soon  as  Bailev  was  indicted  his  coun- 

taxes    are    morally    unscrupulous,    that  sel    instituted    proceedings     for    habeas 

they  are  not  good  citizens,  that  they  are  corpus,  arguing  that  the  labor  contract 

not  patriotic,  that  they  are  willing  to  live  law   was  contrary   to   both   the   Federal 

and  do  business  under  laws  and  institu-  Constitution  and  to  the  Constitution  of 

tions  which  they  do  not  help  to  pay  for.  the  State,  the  latter  of  which  reads  that 
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'The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  generally,     following     the     example     oi 

inviolate."      The    lower    court    and    the  North  and  South  Carolina,  will  have  to 

Alabama   Supreme  Court,   however,   re-  reshape    their    labor    contract    laws    to 

fused    the    writ    of    habeas    corpus    and  avoid  conflict  with  the  ruling  of  the  Su- 

sustained  the  contract  law.     Whereupon  preme  Court.     South  Carolina,  it  will  be 

the  case  was  appealed  to  the   Supreme  remembered,   threw  off  this  yoke   some 

Court  of  the  United   States.     The   Su-  months  ago,  declaring,  to  use  the  words 

preme   Court   refusing   upon   a   writ   of  of  one  of  its  judges  in  reply  to  an  argu- 

error  at  first,  the  case  was  returned  to  ment  that  such  a  contract  was  necessary 

Montgomery,  Bailey  duly  tried  and  con-  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  that  "Lib- 

victed  and  the  case  once  more  returned  erty  is  better  than  prosperity." 

to  the  Supreme  Court.  Perhaps    the    brightest    side    of    the 

The  decision  of  this  court  was  rend-  whole  situation  is,  after  all,  not  so  much 
ered  Tuesday,  January  3.  The  court  de-  that  the  case  was  thus  settled  by  the  Su- 
clared,  one  dissenting,  with  Justice  preme  Court,  but  that  thruout  the  fight 
Hughes  as  spokesman,  that  such  a  law  there  prevailed  in  two  particular  in- 
reduced  hundreds  of  negroes  to  a  state  stances  a  disinterested  love  for  justice, 
closely  akin  to  that  of  peonage  and  that  In  the  Supreme  Court  there  were  several 
a  State  could  not  reduce  men  to  involun-  justices  whose  sympathies  undoubtedly 
tary  servitude  by  classing  a  debt  as  a  would  have  dictated  another  ruling,  be- 
crime.  Justice  Hughes,  however,  dis-  ing  both  Democrats  and  Southerners, 
missed  the  question  of  Bailey's  race  or  while  from  Alabama's  point  of  view 
color  by  saying  that  there  was  nothing  the  case  was  fought  out  from  beginning 
in  the  statutes  to  indicate  discrimination  to  end  by  Southern  men.  As  far  as  can 
against  color  but  that  the  law  would  be  learned,  no  negro  or  Northern  man 
operate  just  the  same  in  New  York  or  took  a  hand  in  the  fight,  but  Southern 
Idaho.  On  the  other  hand,  he  charac-  lawyers,  backed  by  some  unknown 
terized  this  law  as  ''an  instrument  of  Southern  private  citizens,  fought  the 
compulsion  peculiarly  effective  as  battle  thru  to  the  end.  When  the  South 
against  the  poor  and  ignorant,  its  most  can  get  more  disinterested  lawyers  like 
likely  victims."  Ed.  S.  White,  Fred.  S.  Ball  and  W.  R. 

One  is  inclined  to  clap  his  hands  at  Harr,  Bailey's  counsel,  we  shall  not  only 

this  decision.    Too  long  have  both  white  see  the   last   traces    of   peonage   rubbed 

and  black  men  of  the  South  been  tan-  away,  but  lynching  and  many  other  cruel 

gled   in   meshes   of   this   sort,   with   the  practices  in  the   South  will   also  disap- 

State,  and  this  is  the  saddest  part  of  it  pear, 

all,  aiding  in  the  entanglement.      It  is  .»« 

needless  to  think  that  the  white  man  as  Fntrance  Tests     New   Stvle 

theoppressor  does  not  suffer;  he  as  well  l^ntrance    1  ests,    INew   ^tyie 

as  the  black  man  has  been  the  victim  of  If    President    Lowell   is    in   any   way 

this  unfortunate  labor  system  thruout  the  responsible    for   the   new   entrance  tests 

South.  projected  at  Harvard,  he  already  has  one 

In  spite  of  the  courtesy  of   the   Su-  worthy    reform   to   his    credit.      In    any 

preme  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  none  case,  Harvard  has  stolen  a  march  upon 

will   be   fooled    with   the    intention   and  the  other  New  England  colleges,  whose 

working  of  this  law.      If  the   offender  committee   has   been   studying   precisely 

could  refund  or  repay,  his  misdemeanor  this  problem.    But  neither  the  New  Eng- 

then  and  there  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  that  land  colleges  nor  Harvard  is  entitled  to 

is  the  offense  it  seems  was  not  in  itself  the  credit  of  inventing  the  new  scheme, 

a   crime.     Upon  the   same   reasoning   a  That  belongs  rather  to  the  State  univer- 

shoplifter  could  return  the  goods  when  sities  of  the  West.     The  present  action 

overtaken  and  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  of   Harvard  is  all  the  more   logical   in 

criminal.  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  those  insti- 

The  decision   strikes  a  hard   blow  at  tutions,    the    tendency    of    high    school 

labor  contracts  all  over  the  country.     It  graduates  in  the  West  and  Middle  West 

especially  unties  the  hands  of  employer  to  prefer  the  newer  to  the  old  univer- 

and  employees  in   the   Southern   States,  sities,   and    the    result   of   investigations 

Georgia,    Florida   and   the   Gulf    States  which  have  shown  the  high  school  grad- 
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uate  tu  be  an  accretion  more  desirable 
than  the  product  of  private  schools. 

'1  he  innovation  in  entrance  require- 
ments is,  briefly,  this :  Instead  of  judg- 
ing all  candidates  by  a  written  examina- 
tion, for  which  preparation  by  a  coach 
making  a  specialty  of  this  business  is 
often  a  better  preparation  than  conscien- 
tious work  thruout  several  school  years, 
the  examiners  will  "go  behind  the  re- 
turns." As  an  alternative  to  the  present 
system,  by  which  a  boy  must  pass  exam- 
inations in  subjects  selected  from  a  long- 
list  of  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  a  total  of  twenty-six  "points,"  the 
new  test  consists  of:  (1)  the  require- 
ment of  credentials — an  official  state- 
ment from  his  high  school  or  prepara- 
tory school,  showing  what  subjects  he 
has  studied,  the  ground  covered  in  each, 
the  amount  of  time  given  to  each,  and 
the  quality  of  his  work  therein;  (2)  ex- 
amination in  four  subjects,  as  follows : 
(a)  English;  (b)  Latin,  by  candidates 
for  the  B.  A.  degree,  French  or  German 
by  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree;  (c) 
mathematics;  (d)  one  of  certain  speci- 
fied subjects.  Those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  alternative  system  of  ad- 
mission are  to  have  followed  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  during  four 
years. 

The  new  scheme  of  examination  is  of 
sufficient  importance — and  merit — to  de- 
serve exposition.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
not  yet  "official,"  tho  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration is  expected  to  vote  its  approba- 
tion. In  the  past,  pupils  hailing  from 
remote  high  schools  or  schools  of  any 
kind  which  send  only  a  few  of  their 
graduates  up  to  Eastern  colleges,  have 
labored  under  disabilities  not  necessarily 
due  to  any  inferiority  in  the  nature  of 
their  preparation.  They  have  often  be- 
gun their  collegiate  course  under  a  bur- 
den of  conditions ;  sometimes  they  have 
not  begun  it  at  all.  Yet  here  belongs  the 
type  of  ambitious  high  school  lad  with  a 
will  to  go  v^hither  his  comrades  have  not 
gone,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  masters 
cannot  give  him  just  the  instruction 
which  would  best  prepare  him — for  col- 
lege ?  no ;  but  for  Harvard  examina- 
tions. Such  students  as  this  every  col- 
lege in  the  country  wants  to  attract.  The 
strictest  application  of  the  new  tests 
will  make  it  easier  for  a  college  to  admit 
him,  while  excluding  his  city  cousin,  the 


•sport."      Hereafter,    it    will    nut    be    so 
useful  for  tutors  to 

Pack  the  whole  of   Mill 
in   one  concentrated   pill; 

nor  so  essential,  either,  that  the  sub- 
freshman  be  apt  at  the  national  sport, 
bluff". 

The  new  entrance  requirements  which 
we  have  outlined  are  an  experiment  that 
is  likely  to  And  imitators.  We  welcome 
the  thought,  for  it  ought  to  mean  the 
partial  filling*  in  of  the  greatest  gap  in 
American  education;  that  which  yawns 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  our 
colleges. 

.  ,     r  We  do  not  wonder 

Carnegie  s     Latest       .,     .         •,,      ^ ^r 

^  that    with    none    01 

his  gifts,  which  now 
amount  to  over  $200,000,000,  is  Mr.  Car- 
negie better  satisfied  than  with  that  to 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  His  gift  to  it 
was  $15,000,000,  and  he  has  just  added 
$10,000,000  more.  Its  province  is  that 
of  investigation,  simply  adding  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  It  is  not  re- 
iquired  that  the  investigations  shall  be  in 
the  direction  of  profit  and  wealth,  com- 
fort or  subsistence,  but  simply  knowl- 
edge, from  which  profit,  however,  may 
come,  and  often  does  come,  as  a  by- 
product. It  is  this  Carnegie  Institution, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward as  president,  which  is  now  building 
far  the  largest  of  telescopes,  and  which 
is  doing  the  best  of  work  in  the  study  of 
the  stars.  Now,  of  all  studies,  astron- 
omy has  the  least  profitable  applications, 
but  yet  it  is  the  noblest  of  the  sciences, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  more  wonder  and 
grandeur  than  any  other.  There  is  more 
profit  in  the  work  of  the  non-magnetic 
ship  that  is  surveying  the  ocean.  It  has 
no  iron  in  it,  but  is  put  together  with 
bronze,  and  it  is  correcting  the  blunders 
of  latitude  and  longitude  caused  by  the 
deflection  of  the  compas  in  ordinary 
ships.  That  will  lessen  the  danger  of 
wreck  from  rocks  and  shoals  misplaced 
on  charts.  The  Institution  devotes  itself 
mostly  to  large  enterprises  that  require 
years  of  research,  in  zoology,  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  archeology,  and  his- 
torical and  literary  studies.  With  the 
new  gift  other  and  larger  enterprises  can 
be  undertaken.  Already  Dr.  Pumpclly 
has  made  very  important  explorations  in 


2i6  THE   INDEPENDENT 

Turkestan    under    this    direction,    which  vania  Society  last  Saturday  lie  defended 

has  taught  us  much  as  to  the  origin  of  this   measure.      We  do   not   differ   from 

our  domestic  animals;  and   who   knows  him  as  to  the  treaty  right  of  our  Govern- 

])ut  this  fund  may  open  to  us  much  as  to  ment  to  fortify  the  Canal ;  it  is  the  policy 

the  origin  in  the  East  of  human  civiliza-  of  it  which  we  deny.     He  said  that  "we 

tion?     It  is  all  buried  where  the  spade  built  the   Canal  to  help   us  defend  our 

can  find  it.     A  very  valuable  library  of  country."    A  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 

volumes  has  already  been  issued,  and  we  have  thought  so,  or  possibly  a  Secretary 

may  expect  that  our  country  will,  under  of  War ;  but  that  is  not  what  the  people 

these  auspices,  lead  the  world  in  schol-  were  thinking  of.     Nor  was  that  what 

arly  research  and  discovery.     It  pays  the  the   French,  thought   of  when  they  first 

expense   and   supports   the  .scholars'  de-  undertook  it.     They  meant  it  for  glory 

voted  to  such  research.  and  commerce,  and  so  did  we ;  we  had 

^  no  thought  of  war.     It  was  not  for  our 

The  long  story  told  ships  of  war  that  we  built  the  Canal,  but 

The  Tolstoy  Family     in     the    London  for  our  commerce  and  the  commerce  of 

Times  of  the  occa-  the  world.     The  President  wants  peace, 

sion  of  Tolstoy's  flight  from  his  home  and  hopes  to  conclude  treaties  for  arbi- 

puts  his  wife,  Countess  Tolstoy,  and  all  tration  wider  than  any  yet  made,  but  he 

the  children    except  one  daughter  in  a  says    we    cannot    hope    for    an    arbitral 

very  unpleasant  light.      It  is  written  by  court  for  decades.    Then  there  will  be  a 

one  intimately  acquainted  with   Tolstoy  halt  in  the  swift  progress  of  sentiment 

and  who   was  present  with  him   at  his  for  the  last  decade.    He  is  not  optimistic 

death.      He    says    that,   as  our  readers  enough. 
know,  Tolstoy  had  for  years  felt  bitterly  «^ 

the  contradiction  between  his  principles  It  is  a  most  interesting  report  cabled 

as  to  the  use  of  wealth  and  his  own  life,  from  London  that  the  Harvard  excava- 

but  he  felt  compelled,   living  as  simply  tions  at  Samaria,  conducted  by  Dr.  Reis- 

as  he  could,  not  to  break  with  his  family  ner,  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discov- 

until  it  became  absolutely  necessary.     At  er  a  hundred  tablets,  supposed  to  be  a 

last  the   interference   with  his   purposes  portion  of  the  archives  of  King  Ahab, 

were  so  insistent,  in  the  desire  to  secure  and  written  with  ink  and  not  engraved 

all  possible  control  of  the  profits  of  his  on    the   clay   while    soft.      They   are    in 

literary  labors,  that  he  could  endure  it  Hebrew  characters.     One  is  said  to  be  a 

no  longer.      His  papers  were  ransacked  letter  from  an  unnamed  King  of  Assy- 

at  night  to  learn  what  he  was  doing  and  ria,    which,    if   in    Hebrew,    must    be    a 

planning  and  to  discover  his  will.      At  translation.     Another  is  an  inventory  of 

last  he  fied  in  the  night  secretly,  leaving  furniture  in  the  royal  palace.    At  present 

no  word  behind,  that  he  might  hide  him-  Professor   Lyon,   of   Harvard,   who   has 

self  in  retirement.      But  he  fell  sick  and  the  special  direction  of  the  work  there, 

his  family  followed  him,  tho  the  physi-  has  had  no  news,  and  awaits  confirma- 

cians  did  not  dare  to  let  his  wife  see  him  tion  of  the  report.     If  there  has  really 

until  he  became  unconscious,  fearing  the  been  such  a  discovery  it  is  of  the  first 

result  on  him.     Now  that  he  is  gone  the  importance  and  will  gratify  all  scholars, 

family,   excepting  the   daughter,   appear  and    particularly    Mr.    SchifT,    who    has 

chiefly   anxious   to   make   what   financial  thus  far  been  the  patron  of  the  excava- 

profit  they  can  out  of  his  reputation  by  tions. 
selling  his  estate  at  an  extravagant  price.  '^ 

The  story  is  sordid  enough.  We  lately  gave  the  testimony  of  one 

jH  who    accompanied    Dr.    Booker    Wash- 

_  .        ,       We    are    not    surprised  ington  in  his  recent  tour  in  North  Caro- 

L       ^^1^  ^"^^     that   President   Taft   is  lina  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  find  that 

a  es     peec         g^-^j   m-gj^g  the   impor-  anywhere    he    went    negroes    who    paid 

tance  of   fortifying  t-he  Panama  Canal,  their  taxes  found  any  difficulty  in  voting. 

He  has  two  advisers  in  his  Cabinet  who  We  now  see  a  letter  in  The  New  York 

are    specially    commissioned    to    support  Age   saying  that   the   same   is   true   for 

the  army  and  navy,  and  he  was  himself  Tennessee,    where   both    parties    wanted 

Secretary  of  War.     Before  the  Pennsyl-  the  negro  vote,  and  both  got  it. 


Death  of  Paul  Morton 

Paul  Morton^  president  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a  financier 
of  national  repute,  died  suddenly  in  New 
York  City,  on  Thursday,  January  19, 
191 1.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
some  time,  but  insisted  on  continuing  in 
his  work.  Mr.  Morton  was  born  on 
May  22,  1857,  in  Detroit.  He  was  first 
engaged  in  railroading,  and  was  in  1896 
elected  vice-president  of  .the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Equitable  Life, 
and  has  proved  a  strong  hand  in  the  di- 
recting of  its  aflfairs. 

The  most  recent  statement  of  Mr. 
Morton  on  the  subject  of  insurance  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  Annual 
Financial  Review.  At  this  time  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  his  attitude  on  the  in- 
surance situation. 

Mr.  Morton  believed  that  five  years 
ago  there  was  a  crisis  in  American  life 
insurance  and  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness was  temporarily  checked,  but  that 
since  then  the  tide  has  turned  strongly, 
and  that  insurance  is  sounder  and  better 
now  than  ever  before.  He  writes  in  part : 

"There  had  been  just  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion. A  mad  race  for  business  had  resulted 
in  extravagance,  and  to  offset  this  some  of  the 
companies  had  been  tempted  to  make  some  in- 
vestments of  -^  more  or  less  speculative  char- 
acter. These  investments  had  for  the  most 
part  proved  perfectly  secure  and  had  yielded 
large  profits,  thus  increasing  the  revenues  of 
these  companies,  but  it  was  seen  that  possibly 
there  was  danger  in  this  tendency  and  that 
loss  might  ultimately  result.  Therefore  great- 
er conservation  was  seen  to  be  expedient. 

"Investigation  showed  that  the  insurance 
transactions  of  these  companies  had  been  con- 
ducted on  sound  principles ;  adequate  premium 
rates  had  been  maintained  ;  risks  had  been  se- 
lected with  care;  the  mortality  experienced  had 
been  normal ;  all  obligations  to  policyholders 
had  been  promptly  paid.  In  short,  it  was 
shown  that  the  great  American  companies 
which  for  a  time  had  lain  under  suspicion 
were  not  only  solvent,  but  conspicuously  pros- 
perous, with  ample  stn-plus,  and  with  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  their  assets  investc(l  in  gilt- 
edged  securities  and  mortgages. 


'Then  timid  and  ignorant  policyholders  who 
had  allowed  their  insurance  to  lapse  began  to 
revive  their  policies,  and  the  business  which 
had  shown  a  falling  off  began  to  show  a  steady 
improvement." 

He  speaks  of  the  increase  of  life  insur- 
ance among  women,  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  "income"  insurance,  the  incen- 
tive that  insurance  companies  give  to 
thrift,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

"There  is  much  talk  at  the  present  time  r*^- 
garding  the  conservation  of  the  country's  nat- 
ural resources.  If  the  officers  of  our  life  in- 
surance companies  will  unite  in  promoting  the 
conservation  of  insurance  incalculable  benefit 
will  result. 

"On  the  whole  the  business  of  life  insurance 
is  on  a  better  basis,  is  conducted  with  more 
regard  for  safety  and  sanity,  and  is  making 
greater  progress  in  essentials  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  its  history.  And  the  Amer- 
ican life  insurance  companies  lead  the  world 
in  the  growth  and  conduct  of  this  great  work 
just  as  the  American  people  lead  per  capita  of 
life  insurance  held,  another  evidence  of  the 
foresight  and  thrift  which  have  distinguished 
this  nation  in  its  world  advance." 

.  The  announcement  was  made  last 
week  that  the  Provident  Savings  Life 
Assurance  Society  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  consolidation  has  been  approved  by 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  Hotchkiss, 
and  policyholders  of  the  Provident  have 
been  notified  by  former  President  Rit- 
tenhouse  of  the  change  in  ownership. 
The  combination  will  take  the  name  of 
the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company.  It 
will  be  operated  on  the  non-agency  plan, 
which  is  the  basic  idea  on  which  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  was 
formed  about  five  years  ago.  The  com- 
pany solicits  business  entirely  thru  ad- 
vertising and  correspondence ;  and  un- 
dertakes to  divide  with  the  policyholders 
in  the  form  of  dividends  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  elimination  of  agents. 
The  Postal  has  a  capital  of  $100,000  and 
a  surplus  of  about  the  same  amount.  Its 
assets  are  approximately  $650,000.  The 
Provident  has  assets  of  about  $10,200,- 
000  and  about  $60,000,000  of  insurance 
in  force.  By  combining,  additional 
financial  strength  has  been  brouglit  to 
both  companies. 
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Mr.  Aldrich's  Plan 

TiiosK  who  do  not  admire  and  respect 
Mr.  Aldrich  as  a  legislator  must  admit, 
we  think,  that  there  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended in  his  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  currency  system. 
Many  expected  that  he  would  advocate 
the  creation  of  a  central  bank  under  con- 
ditions which  would  enable  great  capi- 
talists or  groups  of  capitalists  to  obtain 
control  of  it.  He  has  not  done  this.  It 
is  not  fair  or  true  to  say,  as  some  critics 
have  said,  that  his  pro])osed  National 
Reserve  Association  is  a  central  bank  in 
disguise.  Organization  is  needed  for  the 
improvement  of  our  currency  system, 
and  organization  involves  centralization  ; 
but  the  centralization  required  by  the 
Aldrich  plan  is  the  result  of  federation 
and  fair  representation  of  all  the  feder- 
ated parts.  No  new  central  bank  of  the 
European  type  would  be  created,  but  the 
existing  national  banks,  working  thru 
local  associations,  and  again  thru  district 
associations,  would  build  up  a  repre- 
sentative national  institution  or  agency, 
and  this  institution  or  association  would 
be  able  to  do  for  the  whole  country  what 
has  been  done  in  times  of  stress  for  cer- 
tain communities  by  such  Clearing 
House  Associations  as  the  one  whicli 
exists  in  New  York.  The  provisions 
concerning  representation,  stockholding, 
dividends,  etc.,  would  probably,  as  he 
says,  prevent  ''control  by  ambitious 
monetary  interests  or  domination  by 
political  influences,"  if  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  safeguards  that 
would  permit  the  association  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  merely  considering  the  main 
principle  of  the  plan.  It  may  not  be,  and 
probably  is  not,  the  best  one  that  can  be 
devised.  There  are  details  which  justly 
deserve  criticism  —  for  example,  the 
proposition  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
class  of  national  banks  with  the  powers 
and  functions  of  trust  companies.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  plan  is  one  that 
deserves  friendly  consideration  and  care- 
ful study.  It  should  and  will  stimulate 
intelligent    discussion.      It   ought   to    be 
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examined  and  weiglied  without  preju- 
dice. While  no  one  expects  that  as  it 
stands  it  will  be  embodied  in  legislation, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fundamental 
scheme  of  federation,  representation  and 
co-operation  will  eventually  be  accepted 
and  established  by  law. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  Government's  report  concerning 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  calendar  year 
19TO  shows  that  a  new  high  record  was 
made  as  to  imports  and  the  sum  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  Figures  for  the  last 
four  years  are  given  below : 

Excess 

Exports.  Imports.  of  exports. 

I91O.  .$1,864,411,270  $1,562,807,622  $301,603,648 
1909.  .  1,728,198,645  1,475,520,724  252,677,921 
1908.,  1,752,835,447  1,116,374,087  636,461,360 
1907.  .    1,923,426,205       1,423,169,820       500,256,385 

Gold  exports  and  imports  were  very 
nearly  equal.  Exports  of  cotton  were 
$530,000,000,  or  $60,000,000  more  than 
the  highest  previous  record.  Exports  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  $200,000,- 
000,  were  greater  than  ever  before. 
They  have  been  growing.  Eight  years 
ago  thev  were  less  than  $100,000,000. 

....Clarence  O.  Bigelow,  vice-presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee since  1904,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Side  Savings  Bank. 

....Walter  Edwin  Frew,  vice-presi- 
dent, was  last  week  elected  president  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York, 
succeeding  William  A.  Nash,  who  be- 
comes chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Frew 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1864,  ^"d  began 
his  work  in  Wall  Street  when  fifteen 
years  old.  In  1889  he  became  cashier 
and  in  1895  president  of  the  Queens 
County  Bank  of  Long  Island  Citv,  and  in 
1899  vice-president  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank.  From  1904  to  1906  Mr.  Frew 
was  secretary  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association,  and  during  the  panic 
of  1907  was  a  member  of  the  loan  com- 
mittee. The  capital  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank  is  $3,000,000 ;  the  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  are  $5,429,246.51, 
and  the  total  resources  $68,243,472.85. 
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For  Reciprocity 
with  Canada 


The      Administration's 
reciproc  i  t  y     agreement 


with  Canada  was  sub- 
mitted, January  26,  to  Congress,  where 
Representative  McCall,  of  Massachu- 
setts, introduced  it,  and  to  the  Dominion 
Parhament.  Details  of  the  agreement 
are  furnished  in  an  editorial  article  pub- 
lished in  this  issue.  The  first  signs  of 
opposition  were  manifested  in  New  Eng- 
land. Congressmen  from  the  Northwest 
also  are  excited  over  the  proposed 
admission  of  Canadian  wheat  and  other 
grains.  Senator  Oliver,  of  Pennsylvania, 
m  spite  of  representing  a  manufac- 
turing State,  announces  his  opposition. 
Republican  insurgents  from  the  Middle 
West  seem  on  the  whole  better  pleased. 
Representative  Underwood  (Alabama), 
who  will  be  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  new  House, 
says  that  the  agreement,  if  enacted,  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States,  while  opening  Canadian 
markets  for  American  products.  The 
President,  in  his  message  communicated 
to  Congress  with  the  agreement,  says  : 

'  Reciprocity  with  Canada  must  necessarily 
he  chiefly  conHned  in  its  effect  on  the  cost  of 
living  to  food  and  forest  products." 

adding  that  it  "will  cement  the  friendly 
relations  with  the  Dominion"  which  al- 
read\'  exist.  If  the  agreement  is  re- 
turned by  Congress  to  Mr.  Taft  for  his 
signature,  it  may  be  thru  a  combination 
of  a  majority  of  Democrats  and  a  minor- 
ity of  Republican  members.  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  document  dazed 
Congress.  The  delegations  of  the  vari- 
ous States  diflfer  among  themselves, 
where  these  are  Republican,  as  to  sup- 
porting Mr.  Taft's  measure.  Canadian 
opinion  is  divided  in  regard  to  the  agree- 


ment. Some  of  the  Conservative  jour- 
nals oppose  it;  others  join  the  Liberal 
(ministerial)  press  in  its  support.  The 
public  seems,  in  general,  to  consider  that 
Messrs.  Fielding  and  Paterson,  the  Cana- 
dian representatives,  scored  in  the  nego- 
tiations. Members  representing  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  especial  welcome 
the  agreement,  above  all  its  provision  for 
free  fish  and  potatoes.  That  portion  of 
the  press  which  looks  with  disfavor  on 
the  proposed  reciprocity  asserts  that  it  is 
a  death  blow  to  a  British-Canadian  pref- 
erential arrangement.  The  answer  is  re- 
turned that  the  commodities  which  form 
the  bulk  of  Great  Britain's  export  trade 
to  Canada  are  not  afifected.  It  is  also 
objected  that  the  arrangement  might 
divert  traffic  from  the  Western  Provinces 
to  Chicago  and  other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  causing  the  wheat  trade,  now 
concentrating  at  Winnipeg,  to  go  to 
Chicago,  and  perhaps  driving  the  milling- 
trade  south  of  the  boundary.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Conservative  press  takes  an 
exaggeratedly  gloomy  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, even  hinting  at  an  approaching 
imion  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion.  The  Liberal  newspapers 
hope  for  the  enactment  of  the  agreement, 
which  they  believe  portends  a  closer 
union  between  the  English  -  speaking 
countries,  and  America's  conversion  to 
free  trade.  The  Chronicle  says  the  com- 
pact, if  approved,  will  be  the  greatest 
single  step  taken  in  this  direction  in  our 
generation. 

In  Delaware,  the  Re- 
The  Senatorships     publican       Legislature 

has  chosen  for  Sen- 
ator, to  succeed  himself,  Henry  A.  Dii 
Pont. The  Nevada  Legislature,  altho 
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Democratic  by  four  votes,  has  returned 
to  tile  Senate  tlic  Republican  incumbent, 

(ieor^e    S.     Nixon. In    New    Jersey, 

James  IC.  Alartinc,  Clovernor  Wilson's 
protei^e,  and  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries,  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Kean  (Republican).  His 
election  was  accomplished  on  the  first 
joint  ballot,  with  only  three  votes  cast 
for  James  Smith,  Jr.— — New  York's 
legislative  program  is  held  up  by  the  fail- 
ure to  elect  a  successor  to  Senator  De- 
pew.  Mr.  Sheehan  declines  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest,  altho  he  loses  ground 
as  a  candidate.  The  charge  is  made  by 
his  opponents  that  coercive  measures 
have  been  used  against  the  Democratic 
legislators  who  deny  or  would  like  to 
deny  the  binding  value  of  the  party  cau- 
cus. The  prestige  of  the  Tammany 
leader,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  has  undoubt- 
edly sufifered  from  his  failure  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  his  avowed  candi- 
date. On  the  other  hand,  the  handful  of 
Democratic  insurgents  have  united  on  no 
one  candidate.  Thirteen  Democrats  have 
divided  the  party  strength.  An  interest- 
ing event  in  the  pplitics  of  New  York 
State,  tho  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Senatorial  situation,  is  the  election  of 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  boss  of  Albany,  and, 
until  last  week,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
that  city,  as  chairnian  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  to  succeed  Timothy 
Woodrufif.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  leader  in 
the  ''Old  Guard,"  over  which  former 
President  Roosevelt  (he  has  to  be  distin- 
guished now  from  State  Sen^,tor  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  the  leader  of  the  New 
York  Democratic  insurgents)  won  so  sig- 
nal a  victory  before  the  Republican  party 
went  down  to  defeat  at  the  late  Novem- 
ber elections. Luke  Lea,  an  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  lawyer  and  newspa- 
per publisher,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  bv  the  Tennessee  Legislature  to 
succeed  J.  B.  Frazier,  his  election  break- 
ing a  deadlock.  Mr.  Lea  is  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  has  been  active  in 
politics  only  four  years. Texas  re- 
turns to  the  Senate  the  incumbent,  Mr. 

Culberson,    Democrat. Senator     La 

Follette  received  re-election  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  with  sixteen  votes  to 

spare. West  Virginia  is  the  scene  of 

an   embittered  contest.     Tnst  before  the 


joint  balloting  began,  January  25,  the 
twenty-three  Re])ul)lican  members  of  the 
1  louse  left  the  chamber,  refusing  partici- 
l)ation,  and  alleging  fraud  and  bribery  in 
the  Democratic  caucus.  William  E.  Chil- 
t(^n,  Democrat,  has  been  elected  for  the 
long  term  Senatorship  ;  Clarence  Watson, 
Democrat,  will  take  the  chair  of  the  late 
Senator  Elkins.  The  Governor  of  West 
N'irginia  is  expected  to  refuse  commis- 
sions to  the  Senators-elect,  on  the  ground 
that  thev  have  not  been  legally  elected. 

^       ,  ,.  The     ''Republican     Pro- 

Republican  .  ^T  »       1 

.,^    ^        .      „     gressive     League       has 
Progressives        f  r  1    ?  .    ■ 

^  been    formed    by    certani 

Senators,  Representatives,  Governors, 
and  others :  an  organization  which  prom- 
ises to  "fight  for  the  establishment  of 
popular  government."  Senator  Jonathan 
Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  has  been  electe>l 
president;  George  W.  Norris,  a  Con- 
gressman from  Nebraska,  is  first  vice- 
president,  with  Governor  Osborn,  of 
Michigan,  as  second  vice  -  president ; 
Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  who  was 
slated  for  Minister  to  China,  is  treasurer. 
The  executive  committee  has  the  follow- 
ing members : 

Senator  Moses  E.  Clnpp,  Minnesota;  Senator 
Joseph  L  Bristow,  Kansas ;  Representative  E. 
H.  Hubbard,  Iowa ;  Representatiye  Irvine  L. 
Lenroot,  Representative-elect  William  Kent. 
California;  Gifford  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania. 
George  L  Record,  New  Jersey;  and  the  pres- 
ident, vice-president,   and  treasurer,  ex-officio 

The  profession  of  political  faith  of  the 
new  organization,  signed  by  nine  United 
States  Senators,  thirteen  members  of  the 
ITouse,  and  six  Governors,  all  Republi- 
cans, declares  its  object  to  be  "the  pro- 
motion of  popular  government  and  pro- 
gressive legislation,"  in  opposition  to 
"the  special  interests."  To  this  end  it 
advocates  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people ; 
direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  all 
elective  officials ;  the  direct  election  of 
delegates  to  national  conventions,  with 
opportunity  for  the  voter  to  express  his 
choice  for  President  and  Vice-President ; 
amendment  of  State  constitutions  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall ;  a  thorogoing  corrupt  practices 
act. 

"The  League  will  cooperate  with  progressives 
in  the  t^everal  States,  and  wherever  acceptable 
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will  1  tiicicr  dssislance  iii  jn'oiiioting  the  organ 
i;^ation  of  State  leagues. 

■Whenever    requested    by     any     progressive 
State  league  or  by  progressive  leaders  in  State 
Legislatures,  the  National   Progressive  Repuh 
lican  League  will  aid  in  the  preparation  of  ap 
propriate  bill^   and    resolutions,   and    will    fur 
nish  speakers  and   litiTature  in  support  of  leg 
islative   action    ui)'>ii    ihc   propositions   enumer- 
ated." 

1^'ornicr  President  Roosevelt  has  declared 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  principles 
t.f  the  League,  altho  he  is  not  directlv 
associated  therewith.  Senator  Bourn.' 
announced  on  Sunchix  that  letters  and 
telegrams  congratulating  the  League  on 
its  program  pour  in  from  every  quarter. 
The  League  is  generally  regarded  to  he 
hostile  to  the  renomination  of  Presidetit 

Taft. Officers     of     American     and 

Canadian  express  com])anies  have  an- 
nounced a  substantial  cut  in  thru  tariffs . 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  33/^  per 
cent.    The  announcement  is  that 

"Instead  of  two  companies  which  may  han- 
dle an  express  package  making  a  separate 
charge  on  each  line,  the  charge  will  l)c  xhv 
same  as  if  one  company  had  carried  the  pack- 
age from  the  shipping  point  to  its  destination.'" 

The  House  Committee 
Talk  in  Congress    on    Ways    and    Means 

has  reported  favorabl}' 
the  bill  creating  a  permanent  tariff  board. 
All  the  Democratic  members  voted  to 
report  this  Administration  measure  out 
of  committee.  The  bill  reported  is  made 
up  of  provisions  from  both  the  Long- 
worth  and  the  Dalzell  bills.  The  board 
is  to  consist  of  five  members,  receiving 
v$7,ooo  each  annually,  except  the  chair- 
man, whose  salary  is  fixt  at  $7,500.  The 
bill  was  debated  in  the  House  on  Mon- 
day, and  its  passage  was  expected.     Its 

fate  in  the  Senate  is  rnore  doubtful. 

A  bill  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Public  Lands  Committee,  January  28, 
authorizing  the  leasing  of  Alaska  coal 
lands  in  areas  of  not  less  than  2,560  acres 
to  one  lessee,  subject  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  term  of  lease  is  fixt  at  two  years, 
with  provision  for  the  privilege  of  a 
thirty  year  lease.  Transportation  com- 
panies are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  leasing  coal  lands. Sena- 
tor Depew  addressed  the  Senate  last 
week  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 


viding  for   the   election   of    Senators   by 

popular  ^vote.      The  Senator   from   New 

York  contends  that  the  proposed  resohi- 

lion    repeals,    in    cflect,    the    iMJurteenth 

and   iMfteenth  .\niendmcnts,  taking  away 

from  C  nngress 

"all  power  ovir  (hs)ranchisenient  by  Stat-' 
la\\i>  and  remittmg  to  the  States  unlimited  au- 
thority to  linnt  the  sufifrage." 

There  is,  it  is  believed,  small  chance  of 
Senator  liorah's  bill  i)assing  at  this  ses- 
sion. The  Senate  is  more  likcl)-  to  ct)n- 
centrale  on  the  Lorimer  case.  Senator 
(iambic,  ()f  North  Dakota,  a  signer  of 
the  majority  r&port  vindicating  William 
Lorimer,  in  a  speech  delivered  Janu- 
ary 23,  made  a  plea  for  the  Illinois  man. 
lie  argued  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  corrupt  means  used  in 
his  behalf — specifically  admitting,  as  has 
Senator  Burrows,  the  bribing  of  Illinois 
legislators.  This  is  a  departure  from 
the  original  majority  report.  Senator 
( laml)le  sought  to  demonstrate  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  elected,  even  without  count- 
ing the  tainted  votes.  Senator  Gamble 
has  been  followed  by  Senator  Cummins, 

of  Iowa,  who  takes  opposite  ground. 

( )ne  of  last  week's  speeches  in  the  Senate 
against  the  ocean  mail  bounty  bill  was 
that  of  Senator  Shively  (Indiana,  Demo- 
crat), in  which  the  speaker  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  supremacy  of  American 
shipping  was  not  to  be  restored  by  sub- 
sidy; only  by  the  repeal  of  "the  medieval 
ordinances  known  as  our  navigation 
code."  Senator  Shively  especially  con- 
demns the  denial  of  American  registry  to 
foreign-built  ships,  tho  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens.  He  said  that  in  1849  Great 
Britain  had  repealed  the.  code  that  we 
had  copied,  whereas  we  retain  it,  with 
the  result  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  destroyed.  As  evidence  that 
the  condition  of  American  shipping 
would  not  be  improved  by  a  subsidy,  Mr. 
Shively  said  that  while,  under  the  law  of 
1 89 1,  the  United  States  had  been  paying 
165  per  cent,  more  for  carrying  the  mails 
in  American  than  in  foreign  vessels,  the 
discrimination  had  been  of  no  avail.  Sen- 
ator Root,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals 
for  the  bill's  passage.  ''The  failure  to 
extend  American  trade  to  South  Amer- 
ica," he  says,  '*is  due  to  the  failure  to 
give  our  merchants  a  decent  mail  serv- 
ice." 
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_,..,.     .  ,      Havine     been     dormant 

Philippine  and      c  lv.  i        ^ 

^^,      T  ,      ,        for    years,    the    j/olcano 
Other  Islands      rr^     ,  -^  •      ^   .  n 

Taal,  in  Batanfjas  Prov- 
ince (Luzon)  becaiT.e  active  on  the  28th, 
and  its  eruptions  were  accompanied  by 
more  than  200  earth  shocks,  three  of 
them  severe. The  Fhihppine  Assem- 
bly has  passed  a  bill  abolishing  the  death 
penalty. General  Pershing,  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  against  the  hill 
tribesmen  who  had  attacked  planters  in 
the  Davao  district  of  Mindanao,  reports 
that  the  outbreak  has  been  supprest. 
All  those  who  were  concerned-  in  the 
murder  of  planters  have  been  captured 
or  killed. In  the  cases  against  Theo- 
dore Kalaw,  editor  of  the  Renacimiento , 
and  Martin  Ocampo,  manager  of  the 
same  journal,  who  were  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  and  to  pay  fines  for  crimin- 
ally libeling  Commissioner  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  a  stay  of"  four  months  has 
been  granted,  with  leave  to  apply  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  a 
writ  of  error.    Kalaw  is  a  member  of  the 

Assembly. A   bill   providing   for   the 

punishment  of  spies  who  obtain  or  seek 
plans  of  fortifications  has  been  reported 
favorably  in  the  House  at  Washington. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  prosecute  and  punish  two  offi- 
cers of  a  foreign  Power  who  were  ar- 
rested in  Manila  as  they  were  about  to 
pay  $25,000  for  complete  drawings  and 
photographs  of  the  elaborate  and  partly 
concealed  fortifications  on  Corregidor 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay. 
There  was  no  law  under  which  they 
could  be  prosecuted.  A  package  of  blue- 
print plans  of  the  same  fortifications, 
with  much  tabulated  military  informa- 
tion, was  picked  up  in  a  street  of  Calcutta 
not  long  ago,  and  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  Consul.  Our  naval  and 
military  authorities  support  the  pending 
bill, The  Porto  Rico  House  of  Dele- 
gates has  sent  to  Congress  a  protest 
against  those  parts  of  the  Olmsted  bill 
which  provide  that  the  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Insular  Senate  shall  be  ap- 
pointed   by    the    President,    and    judges 

appointed    by    the    Governor. Cuba's 

President,  in  a  proclamation  issued 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  republic,  said  it 
was  the  Government's  purpose  to  nego- 
tiate commercial  treaties  with  several 
foreign    countries,    always    giving    due 


consideration  to  the  existing  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

,,     .     ,    ^  When  the  insurrec- 

Mexico  s  Insurgents     ,•  •        a/t 

.  .       ^  tion     m     Mexico 

aming  seemed  to  be  dying 

out,  it  took  on  new  life,  last  week,  and 
several  notable  victories  were  won  by  the 
revolutionists.  Near  Ojinaga  (in  Chi- 
huahua) a  retreating  party  of  rebels 
drew  a  force  of  200  Government  troops 
into  a  trap.  Passing  thru  a  narrow 
canon,  the  Federal  soldiers  were  attacked 
from  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  and  about 
150  of  them  were  killed,  while  the  rebels 
lost  but  two  men.  This  fight  was  in 
progress  for  two  days.  At  Galeana,  150 
miles  southwest  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  there 
were  two  or  three  engagements,  in  which 
the  Government  suffered  defeat  and 
heavy  losses.  The  chief  commander  (jf 
the  insurgents  is  Pascual  Orozco.  While 
his  forces  appeared  to  be  9cattered  Ijy 
defeat,  he  was  quietly  organizing  them, 
aided  by  large  supplies  of  arms  and  am- 
munition smuggled  across  the  boundary. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  two  or  three 
small  shipments  of  arms  were  inter- 
cepted, but  no  trace  had  been  found  of 
16,000  rifles  recently  purchased  in  New 
York.  Orozco  is  preparing  to  attack  the 
city  of  Chihuahua.  It  is  asserted  that 
General  Navarro,  the  Government  com- 
mander, has  been  surrounded  and  iso- 
lated in  the  mountains  to  which  he  and 
his  men  were  drawn  by  the  insurgents. 
The  aim  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  it  is 
said,  is  to  cause  a  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  in 
order  that  their  allies  there  may  have  a 
free  hand.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  what  occurred*  last  week  in  Oaxaca,  a 
State  on  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus,  where 
several  hundred  revolutionists  made  a 
successful  attack  upon  Tuxtepec,  im- 
prisoned the  authorities,  and  then  set  out 
to  get  the  support  of  the  many  contract 
laborers  in  neighboring  districts.  Battles 
are  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
adjoining  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  wdiere  the 
revolutionary  movement  is  said  to  be 
gaining  force.  Our  Government  has 
sent  ten  companies  of  soldiers  to  patrol 
the  border  as  far  westw^ard  as  El  Paso. 
The  revolutionists'  campaign  is  said  to 
have  been  planned,  and  now  to  be  direct- 
ed, in  that  city. 


survp:v  ok  the  wokli:) 
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Bonilla's  Revolution 
in  Honduras 


The  loss  of  his  gun- 
boat, the  "Hornet" 
(now  held  by  our 
naval  forces),  has  not  prevented  ex- 
President  Manuel  Bonilla  from  makinj^- 
progress  in  his  attack  upon  the  Davila 
Government  in  Honduras.  Ceiba  was 
captured  on  the  25th  by  his  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lee  Christmas, 
the  Louisiana  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
was  assisted  by  Guy  Maloney,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Joseph  Reed,  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  These  men  handled  the 
machine  guns.  The  fight  continued  for 
three  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Gen- 
eral Guerrero.  Governor  of  Ceiba,  was 
killed.  American  and  British  marines 
compelled  respect  for  a  zone  of  neutral- 
ity, which  included  the  consular  proper- 
ty. Two  days  later  Christmas  captured 
Yero,  which  is  on  his  road  to  Tegucigal- 
pa, the  capital.  Considerable  quantities 
of  arms  and  supplies  fell  into  his  hands 
there.  He  is  to  attack  the  capital,  and 
Bonilla  undertakes  the  subjection  of 
Puerto  Cortez.  It  is  said  that  Davila  has 
transferred  much  of  his  wealth  to  Paris 
and  is  preparing  to  leave  Honduras.  A 
small  party  of  revolutionists  moving  to- 
ward the  capital  from  the  west  met  with 
reverses  at  San  Antonio.  Their  leader. 
Colonel  Velasquez,  was  killed,  and  they 
retreated  into  Salvador,  where  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  President  of  that 

country. The    treaty  relating  to  the 

projected  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  Hon- 
duras was  sent  to  the  Senate,  in  Wash- 
ington, last  week,  and  President  Taft 
urged  that  it  should  be  ratified. An- 
nouncement is  made  that  Guatemala  will 
negotiate  a  loan  of  $40,000,000  with 
American  bankers,  when  her  Congress 
convenes,  in  March. At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Secretary  Knox,  President  Es- 
trada, of  Nicaragua,  has  appointed  Ern- 
est H.  Wands,  of  New  York,  financial 
adviser,  to  assist  in  putting  the  republic's 
finances  in  order,  and  our  Government, 
at  President  Estrada's  request,  has  ap- 
pointed Thomas  P.  Mofifatt  (Consul  at 
Managua)  to  be  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion which  will  adjust  foreign  claims 
against  Nicaragua,  including  those  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  Groce  and 

Cannon. Ex-President  Zelaya,  now  in 

Brussels,  says  his  son  did  not  tell  the 
truth  when  he  asserted  that  he  (the 
father)    was    homesick    and    wanted    to 


come  back.  'T  suppose  they  pay  him," 
he  adds,  ''to  sign  statements  published 
with  malice.  They  Vv'ant  to  make  me  ap- 
pear as  approving  all  the  atrocious  deeds 
committed  by  Taft  in  Nicaragua.  I  have 
no  desire  to  return  to  America." Sec- 
retary Knox,  on  the  24th,  advised  both 
Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  to  submit 
their  quarrel  to  arbitration,  and  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  the  frontier. 
Santo  Domingo  was  advised  to  suspend 
work  on  the  road  which  lies  on  disputed 
territory.  It  is  understood  that  this  ad- 
vice will  be  followed  by  both  countries. 

When    the    Haytian    gunboat    "Li- 

berte"  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in 
October  last,  seventy  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  among  these  were  ten  Haytian 
generals.  There  were  twenty-three  sur- 
vivors. These  have  been  tried,  found 
guilty  of  causing  the  deaths  of  those  who 
perished,  and  condemned  to  death. 


Dispatches  from  Ecuador 
South  America     say  that  our  Government 

offers  $35,000,000  for  a 
ninety-nine  year  lease  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  President  Alfaro,  in  a  signed 
telegram,  speaks  of  ''the  proposal  of  the 
United  States,"  and  says  it  ought  to  be 
accepted.  Inspired  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington, however,  assert  that  no  definite 
offer  has  been  made,  and  that  the  islands 
would  furnish  nothing  but  a  coaling  sta- 
tion. But  it  is  remarked  in  addition  that 
our  Government  would  not  like  to  see 
them  leased  to  any  European  or  Asiatic 
Power.  The  Government  press  in  Ecua- 
dor favors  acceptance  of  the  offer,  but 
popular  sentiment  generally  is  in  opposi- 
tion. Protest  has  been  made  by  riots  in 
Guayaquil,  where  mobs  hooted  the  Presi- 
dent,   threw    stones    at    his    house,    and 

were  dispersed  only  by  troops. War 

between  Ecuador  and  Peru  again  seems 
imminent.  Peru's  troops  on  the  border 
attacked  a  village  in  Ecuador.  Three 
persons  were  killed.  Peru  says  Ecua- 
dor's troops  began  the  quarrel.  Ecuador's 
President  asserts  that  his  soldiers  arrest- 
ed Peruvian  outlaws.  These,  he  adds, 
were  rescued  by  Peru's  soldiers,  who 
burned  several  houses.  Both  govern- 
ments are  sending  reinforcements  to  the 

border. Reports    from    Germany    say 

that  the  brother  of  ex-President  Castro 
has  been  seeking  support  in  Europe  for 
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;i  icvoliitioii  against  the  Gomez  Govern- 
ment in  Venezuela,  bnt  has  failed.  Cas- 
tro   is   in    tile   Canary    Islands. lirazil 

has  sent  her  warships  io  sea,  fearing,  it 
IS  said,  a  new  mutiny,  as  the  sailors  are 
angry  on  account  of  the  recent  sudden 
deaths,  by  "sufifocation"  and  "sunstroke," 
of  forty-four  leaders  in  the  revolt  on  the 
battleships,  all  of  whom  had  been  par- 
doned by  act  of  Congress. Dr.  Men- 

doza,  of  Panama,  commissioned  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Colombia,  had 
■A  chilling  reception  in  Bogota.  No  hotel 
would  give  him  lodgings,  he  could  not 
ride  in  any  public  carriage,  the  streets 
were  full  of  posters  denouncing  him  as  a 
traitor,  circulars  urging  that  he  be  boy- 
cotted in  all  possible  ways  were  widely 
distributed,  and  leaders  in  Congress  de- 
manded his  arrest.  The  President,  who 
treated  him  courteously  and  prevented 
arrest,  has  thus  excited  popular  hostility, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  a  plot  to  depose 
him  from  his  high  office. 

The  interpellation  of  M. 
French  Politics  Georges  Berry  demand- 
ing that  the  Government 
take  steps  to  dissolve  the  General  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  or  compel  it  to  re- 
spect the  laws,  afforded  the  Premier  an 
opportunity  for  an  explanation  of  the 
Government's  policy.  Premier  Briand 
declared  that  the  Confederation  was  the 
result  of  the  law  passed  in  1884,  author- 
izing the  organization  of  trade  unions, 
and  that  this  policy  could  not  now  be 
abandoned.  The  Confederation  was 
founded  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
securing  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
work  and  improving  conditions  of  labor, 
but  it  had  gradually  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  fifteen  or  twenty  agitators 
and  had  been  turned  into  a  political 
machine,  advocating  violence,  sabotage 
and  anti-militarism.  The  agitators  at 
the  head  of  the  Confederation  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  3,000  con- 
federated trade  and  labor  unions.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  was  to  pun- 
ish the  unlawful  acts  of  individuals, 
but  not  to  attempt  any  repressive  legis- 
lation against  organized  labor.  The  law 
relating  to  trade  unions  or  ''syndicates" 
ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  secure 
proportionate   representation   as   a  safe- 


guard agamst  the  tyranny  oi  a  lew 
leaders,  and  civil  rights  must  be  con- 
fined upon  the  unions  so  that  they  could 
own  propert)  and  develop  new  metliods 
ol"  action    with   a    full    sen.se  of  their   re- 

s]jonsil)ilit\ . Since  the  suj)pression  of 

I  he  strike  ow  the  railroads  by  the  strong- 
measures  of  the  (jovernment,  the  dissat- 
isfied emplo\ees  seem  to  have  adopted 
(juieter  and  more  insidious  tactics,  using 
that  form  of  sabotage  which  consists  not 
in  destroying  material,  but  in  causing  as 
much  delay  and  confusi(jn  as  possible. 
Certainl}-  the  disorder  u])(jii  the  h'rench 
railroads,  particularl)  those  managed  by 
the  State,  is  unusually  .serious.  Hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  goods  have  been  mis- 
sent  in  the  last  two  months  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  perishable  goods  will  go 
thru  on  time,  or,  indeed,  arrive  at  their 
destination  at  all.  Minor  accidents  are 
frequent;  signals  and  switches  are  ahvays 
getting  out  of  order.  Whether  this  is  to 
be  laid  to  the  inefficiency  of  Government 
management  or  to  a  conspiracy,  of  a  re- 
venge on  the  part  of  railroad  men,  cannot 

be  ascertained. The  committee  of  the 

Chamber  in  charge  of  the  revision  of  the 
marriage  law  is  in  favor  of  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  penalty  for  unfaithfulness, 
and  it  also  recommends  the  abolition  of 
the  law  granting  immunity  to  a  husband 

who  kills  his  rival. Some  weeks  ago 

we  called  attention,  editorially,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment over  the  introduction  of  pocket 
lighters.  Matches,  which  are  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  in  France,  are  be- 
ing displaced  by  apparatus  which  strikes 
fire  like  the  old  flint  and  steel,  but  uses 
the  new^  cerium-iron  alloy  in  place  of 
the  flint.  These  lighters  have  hitherto 
been  prohibited  in  France,  but  the  pro- 
hibition was  ineffective,  and  during  the 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber, 
the  Deputies  amused  themselves  by 
lighting  their  cigars  with  them  in  the 
face  oi  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
new  law  proposed  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  imposes  a  tax  upon  such  lighters 
ranging  from  40  cents  to  $8,  depending 
upon  its  value.  Every  apparatus  must 
have  its  tax  number  soldered  on.  The 
new  regulation  will  cause  inconvenience 
to  travelers,  as  the  nominal  fine  for  light- 
ers not  bearing  a  tax  number  will 
amount  to  confiscation. 


SURXTV    or    TlfF    WORLD 


The  Uttoiiian  Go\ - 
Turkish  Difficulties      erniiienl  is  finding  il 

hard  to  cope  at  the 
same  time  with  internal  disorders  and 
foreign  intrigues.  Macedonia  is  again 
the  prey  of  rival  bands  of  marauders. 
Albania  is  unreconciled.  Crete  is  doing 
its  best  to  cut  loose  from  Turkey  and 
annex  itself  to  Greece.  Arabia  is  mak- 
ing trouble  on  all  its  borders.  The  most 
serious  of  these  disorders  at  the  moment 
is  the  revolt  in  Yemen,  which  is  an  in- 
heritance from  the  old  regime.  Year 
after  year  money  and  men  were  poured 
into  Southern  Arabia  only  to  disappear 
like  water  on  the  desert  sands.  The 
tribesmen  of  the  hinterland,  wdiose  natu- 
ral occupation  is  fighting,  raided  the 
coast  provinces  when  victorious  and  van- 
ished into  the  desert  when  defeated. 
Now  again  Yemen  and  Azir  are  threat- 
ened and  the  Government  has  resolved  to 
send  a  sufficient  force  to  crush  out  the 
revolt  permanently.  Forty-five  battalions 
of  troops,  with  seven  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, comprising  field,  mountain  and  ma- 
chine guns,  were  sent  to  Hodeida  the  last 
of  January.  Cholera  has  appeared 
among  the  Turkish  troops  in  Yemen. 
The  German  papers  insinuate  that  the 
revolt  is  encouraged  by  the  English  at 
Aden. A  party  of  fifty  Turkish  sol- 
diers whose  time  had  expired  were  being 
taken  from  Beirut  to  Mersina,  on  their 
way  home  from  Syria,  when  they  muti- 
nied at  Alexandretta  and  tried  to  compel 
the  captain  to  continue  on  the  voyage 
without  stopping  at  other  ports.  Altho 
the  vessel  was  officered  and  manned  bv 
Greeks,  it  was  named  the  "New  Jersey,'" 
and  bore  the  American  flag,  so  our  con- 
sular agent  at  Alexandretta  w^ent  on 
board  the  vessel  in  order  to  investigate. 
but  he  was  roughly  handled  and  obliged 
to  withdraw.  When  the  steamer  stopped 
at  Smyrna  the  American  consul-general 
there  had  a  similar  experience,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  sergeant  or  lieu- 
tenant who  was  the  ringleader  of  the 
mutineers  and  turning  him  over  to  the 
authorities.  The  Salonica  boycott  com- 
mittee took  up  the  quarrel  and  declared 
against  the  Mail  Packet  Archipelasro 
Line,  owning  the  ''New  Jersey."  The 
"Olympia,"  another  vessel  of  the  line, 
was  prevented  by  the  boycott  from  land- 
ing its  cargo  at  Salonica.  The  leader  of 
\he  boycott  was  put  under  arrest.     Our 


embassy  at  Constantinople  ha>  protested 
U)  the  Forte  against  the  assaults  on  the 
American   rej)resentatives. 


The  Turco-Persian 
Railroad 


The  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment is  naturall) 
anxious  to  know  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  between  Russia  and  German) 
in  regard  to  the  F)agdad  railroad.  In 
rei)]y  to  requests  for  information  the 
( ierman  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
has  stated  to  the  Porte  that  no  communi- 
cation can  be  made  on  the  matter  because 
the  details  of  the  agreement  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out.  It  seems  to  the  Turks 
that  Germany  has  committed  an  un- 
friendly act  in  concluding  in  secret  an 
agreement  with  Russia  regarding  Turk- 
ish territory  without  even  consulting  the 
Turkish  Government,  when  an  alliance, 
or  something  near  it,  was  being  cultivated 
between  the  two  countries.  So  far  as 
divulged,  the  agreement  permits  the  ex- 
tension of  the  road  to  Bagdad  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Kanikin  on  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  where  it  will  connect  witli 
a  Russian  branch  of  the  road  to  be  bnilt 
from  Baku  to  the  confines  of  India.  Such 
an  extension  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
German  franchise  for  the  Bagdad  rail- 
road and  the  present  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, jealous  of  national  interests, might 
not  be  inclined  to  grant  it.  Still  less 
would  it  favor  a  German  branch  of  the 
Constantinople-Bagdad  road  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  which,  it  is  surmised,  may 
be  included  in  the  Potsdam  agreement. 
In  reply  to  the  indignation  and  disap- 
pointment exprest  by  the  English  press, 
that  Russia  should  have  taken  Germany 
into  partnership  in  the  railroad  business, 
thus  destroying  to  a  great  extent  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Anglo-Russian  conven- 
tion as  to  Persia,  the  Russian  ])reys  SMue- 
what  cynical!}-  replied  that  Great  Ih-itain 
w'as  at  libert\  to  negotiate  a  similar 
agreement  with  ( lermany  in  regard  to 
Southern  Persia,  which  is  in  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  as  Xorthern  Persia 
is  in  the  Russian.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  Great  Brit'iin  is  to  let  the  German 
railroad  be  extended  from  Bagdad  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  w^hich  is  just 
what  Great  Britinii  has  been  trying  to  pre- 
vent. Here  again  Turkish  interests  are 
at     stake,     witb     no     consideration     for 
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'l^nrkfy.       It  is  assumed  that  (jreat  Brit- 
ain  can  give  or  vvithliokl  a  terminus  on 
ilie  gnlf  for  the  Cierman  railroad  regard^ 
less  of  the  fact  that  such  a  terminus  must 
be  either  on  Persian  or  Turkish  territory. 
The  railroad  has  not  yet  reached  Adana 
and  it   must  be  many  years  at  the  best 
before  it  can  get  to  Bagdad.     It  is  likely 
that  Great    Britain  and  perhaps  Turkc) 
would  prefer  to  have  the  whole  question 
made  the  subject  of  a  conference  of  the 
four  Powers — Russia,  Germany,  France 
and   Great   Britain — rather  than   have   it 
settled    by    private    bargaining    between 
them.      Upon  this  question  depends  not 
merely  the  control  of  the  land  route  to 
India,  but  the  development  of  Mesopota- 
mia.     It  is  believed  to  be  quite  practica- 
ble to  restore  this  arid  region  to  its  former 
fertility  by  irrigation.      Acording  to  the 
estimates    of    the    engineers,    3,000,000 
acres  could  be  brought  under  cultivation 
within  three  years,  capable  of  producing 
1,000,000   tons   of   wheat   and   2,000,000 
hundredweight  of  cotton  annually.      The 
arable  land  can  later  be  much  increased 
by  the  further  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the    Euphrates    and    the    Tigris.      Corn, 
dates   and   rice   can    be    cultivated,   and 
large   areas   of  grazing  land  devoted   to 
the  raising    of    cattle  and  sheep.      The 
opening  of  this  new  source  of  food  sup- 
p\y  near  to  Europe  would  have  a  great 
influence  in  financial  and  political  condi- 
tions.     The  new  cities  that  would  arise 
in  this  region  might  become  worthy  suc- 
cessors of   Babylon   and   Bagdad.       But 
first  must  come  the  construction  of  dams 
and  ditches  upon  an  extensive  aind  scien- 
tific plan,  and  the  provision  of  railroad 
facilities,  either  the  road  to  Constantino- 
ple now  under  construction  or  a  more  di- 
rect line  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  the  twenty-six  Japan- 
Foreign  Notes      ese   anarchists   convicted 

of  conspiracy  against  the 
Imperial  family,  twenty-four  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  two  given  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment.  Half  of  those 
who  were  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment had  their  sentences  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment.  The  other  twelve, 
including  Denjiro  Kotoku  and  his  wife, 
were  hanged  on  January  24.  The  execu- 
tions were  private  arid  the  Japanese  press  . 
has  made  but  little  reference  to  the  trial 


and  its  result.  Regicide  is.  m  fact,  un- 
namable  and  inconceivable  to  the  Japan- 
ese, and  no  j)rovision  had  ever  been  made 
in  the  regular  courts  iov  dealing  with 
such  a  crime. Eight  thousand  Rus- 
sian workmen  on  the  Manchurian  Rail- 
road have  struck  and  demand  to  be  sent 
home  on  account  of  the  plague.  Troops 
have  been-  called  out  to  guard  the  road 
and  protect  the  Chinese  laborers,  and  the 
strikers  with  their  families  have  been 
evicted  from  their  dwellings.  The 
plague  at  Harbin  continues  to  spread, 
and  over  200  deaths  a  day  are  reported 
in  the  Chinese  quarter.  Pekin  is  being 
deserted  by  its  foreign  population.  The 
Government  appeals  to  the  Powers  for 
])liysicians  and  nurses.  The  expenses  of 
scientific  men  who  wish  to  study  the 
plague  will  be  paid  by  the  Government. 
Rumors  that  the  plague  was  introduced 
by  the  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Chinese  are  widely  credited 

among   the   masses. The    Portuguese 

(jovernment  announces  that  a  monthly 
pension  of  $3,300  will  be  paid  to  the  de- 
posed King  Manuel.  The  ex-King  has 
leased  a  residence  in  Richmond  from 
Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  formerly  of 
Morocco.  The  decree  separating 
Church  and  State  will  be  promulgated 
within  a  month.  According  to  this,  the 
])roperty  of  the  Church  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  the  clergy  will  re- 
ceive from  the  State  a  stipend  represent- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  the  interest  de- 
rivable from  the  capital  value  of  the 
property.  After  the  present  generation 
of  clergy  is  extinct  their  successors  will 
have  to  pay  rent  for  such  property  as 
they  wish  to  use,  and  in  case  of  failure  to 
pay  rent,  the  State  will  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  the  property  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  any  purpose  it  thinks  fit.  The  Provi- 
sional Government  has  declared  dueling 
illegal  and  estabhshed  a  court  of  honor 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  party 
found  guilty  by  the  court  will  be  fined 
from  $50  to  $1,000,  the  fine  to  be  given 
"to  charity.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay  the 
fine,  imprisonment   from  three  to  thirty 

days. The  Duke  of  Connaught,  uncle 

to  the  King,  has  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  The  appoint- 
ment may  be  intended  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
•the  United  States.  The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess will  arrive  in  Canada  in  September. 


Mr.   Taft's  Early  Life   in    Cincinnati 

BY  HARRY  BRENT  MACKOY 

[Owing  to  the  publication  in  The  Independent  on  October  2-},  1910,  ot  an  article  written 
hy  Mr.  Taft  twenty-one  years  ago  for  the  Literary  Club,  of  Cincinnati,  entitled  "Political 
Reform  in  the  Party,"  and  also  the  article  by  Mr.  Taft,  published  elsewhere  this  \\<"ek.  th< 
following  account  of  his  earlier   literary   life  will   be   found   interesting. — Editor.] 

HEREDITY  did  much  for  Mr.  Taft.  During  his  judicial  career,  his  secre- 

Yet  a  chief  cause  of  his  supe-  tary  says,  on  many  and  many  a  night 
periority  consists  in  the  capacity  would  he  return  to  the  ofifice  after  dinner 
which  he  has  manifested  in  two  diver-  and  dictate  until  eleven  and  twelve,  and 
gent,  tlio  entirely  harmonious,  directions  even  one  o'clock.  Frequently  he  would 
— the  one  for  work  and  the  other  for  carry  the  record  in  an  ordinary  proceed- 
play.  No  statesman  of  modern  times,  ing  to  his  home,  studying  it  early  the 
certainly  no  President  of  the  United  next  morning  if  engagements  the  even- 
States,  has  ever  possessed  these  gifts  to  '\\\^  before  had  prevented,  and  be  ready 
a  higher  degree.  when    court   convened   to   announce   his 

As  a  mere  youngster  he  was  fond  of  opinion.     Six  weeks  of  this  kind  of  close 

all  outdoor  sports.     Marbles  and  swim-  attention   were  given  to  the  preparation 

ming    were    his     favorite    amusements,  of  the   Addyston   Pipe    Trust    decision, 

while  fighting  was,  on  some  occasions,  The    Phelan   trial    did   not    consume    so 

even  more  to  his  mind.     At  the  head  of  much  time,  but  was  possibly  more  ab- 

the  Mt.  Auburn  crowd  he  would  charge  sorbing. 

the  gang  from  Mulberry  Street  or  the  The  same  devotion  to  the  task  before 
boys  from  ''Butcher  Town,"  his  husky  him  was  observable  in  working  for  hi- 
frame  carrying  terror  to  the  opposing  law  school.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
forces.  Later,  at  college,  in  the  days  new  institution  known  as  the  law  depart - 
when  freshman  and  sophomore  rushes  ment  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
were  still  tolerated,  in  the  wrestling  which  afterward  combined  with  the  old- 
matches  between  chosen  champions  from  er  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  and 
each  class,  the  side  that  "Bill"  Taft  was  for  four  years  served  it  most  faithfully 
on  somehow  seemed  invariably  to  win.  as  dean  and  professor  of  the  law  of  prop- 
And  on  going  back  home,  the  way  he  erty.  Busy  as  he  was  then  on  the  bench, 
pummeled  the  editor  who  uttered  some  he  rarely  missed  a  lecture,  altho  giving 
scurrilous  remarks  about  his  father  is  courses  of  from  two  to  six  hours  per 
evidence  of  his  skill  with  the  fists.  The  week.  His  reading  for  these  lectures 
last  episode,  it  may  not  generally  be  \^'as  always  extensive,  and  the  duties  of 
known,  led  to  a  request  from  the  Police  directing  other  branches,  or  of  rendering 
Gazette  for  his  photograph.  individual  assistance  to  pupils,  a  task  of 

Charm   of   person,   added   to  physical  which    he    was    especially    fond,    were 

valor,     naturally     made     him     popular,  never   neglected.      In    fact,   his   scholars 

Dancing  was  not  the  least  of  his  accom-  tell  to  the  present  day  of  the  first  exam- 

plishments,  and,  had  he  wished  to  shine  ination  which  he  conducted.  There  were 

in    that    domain,     society     would    have  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  questions 

claimed   his   earlier   years    very   largely  propounded,  and  the  ordeal  began  at  nine 

Many  times,  after  an  evening  of  fun,  he  o'clock  in  the  morning.     At  six  o'clock 

would  be   found  poring  over  his  books  in  the  evening  Taft  was  still  supervising 

or  papers  until  almost  dawn — a  mode  of  some  of  the  boys.     Even  after  resigning 

life  which  only  his  vigorous  constitution  his  professorship,  which  he  did  near  the 

could  have  successfullv  withstood.  end  of  a  term,  he  made  out  the  list  of 

But  with  him  the  work  side  predomi-  questions  for  the  year  with  the  answers, 

nated.     He  never  allowed  pleasure  to  be  He  did  this  in  pencil  while  traveling  over 

served  through  all  the  courses.     It  wa^  the    country    in    Pullman    cars    getting 

used  as  an  entree  or  dessert,  sometimes  ready  to  go  to  the  Philippines.     The  ex 

to   season    with,   but   on   no   occasion    to  amination    being    afterward    abandoned, 

the  exclusion  of  the  substantials.  the  successor  to  Taft  states  that  he  found 
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enough  matter  in  those  questions  and 
answers  to  last  him  for  three  or  four 
years. 

(  )nc'  outlet  for  the  President's  many- 
sided  energies,  however,  has  been  Sinue- 
what  overlooked.  That  was  the  fond- 
ness which  he  earl\  took  in  the  art  u\ 
writing.  We  are,  ui  course,  familiar 
with  his  later  essays,  addresses  on  civic 
([uestions  and  ])olitical  speeches,  hut  only 
recently  in  the  pages  of  th's  magazine 
has  attention  been  drawn  to  a  ])a])er 
which  he  wrote  more  than  a  score  of 
\  ears  ago. 

When  he  began  to  study  law  Taft  l)e- 
came  a  reporter  di  court  news  on  the 
staff  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Co  miner  rial, 
of  which  Murat  Halstead  was  then  edi- 
tor. He  did  so  with  a  twofold  purpose. 
Jt  was  helpful  to  him  in  furnishing 
knowledge  of  the  practice,  the  practi- 
tioners and  the  officers  of  the  courts,  and 
put  him  in  the  way  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood earlier  than  he  would  have  other- 
wise done.  There  must  have  been  more 
than  a  latent  liking  for  literary  effort  in 
his  being  which  led  him  to  take  the  step, 
tho,  because  about  the  same  time  he 
helped  to  organize  what  was  known  as 
the  ''Salon.''  This  was  a  small  coterie 
of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  most  of 
them  just  out  of  college,  who  used  to 
meet  on  Saturday  evenings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Taft's  future  father-in-law,  Mr. 
John  W.  Herron.  It  was  a  very  con- 
genial circle  and  for  two  years  the  mem- 
bers wrote  essays  and  discussed  current 
topics  of  interest  to  their  mutual  edifica- 
tion and  delight,  the  male  contingent 
often  tramping  homeward  after  the  mid- 
night hour,  and  the  young  journalist 
usually  being  among  the  last  to  leave. 

The  same  year  Taft  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Literary  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati. At  that  time  this  institution 
was  (as  it  still  is)  the  most  prominent 
club  of  its  kind  in  the  city  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  country.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1849  t>y  a  dozen  friendly  spirits,  of 
whom  Stanley  Matthews  and  Ainsworth 
R.  Spofford  were  the  best  known,  the 
exercises  at  first  being  confined  almost 
entirely  to  debates.  Altho  always  limit- 
ed in  numbers,  and  restricted  now  to  one 
hundred  members,  it  has  had  upon  its 
roster  men  of  national  reputation  in  va- 
rious lines.  Among  them,  in  addition  to 
those  before  mentioned  in  this  magazine. 


liave  been  I'homas  Corwin  and  Thomas 
hawing,  Sr...  Oliver  P.  Morton,  John 
Pope,  John  B.  Stallo,  Bellamy  Storer, 
Senior  and  Junior,  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
C  leveland  Abbe,  James  E.  Murdoch.  T. 
P)uchanan  Read,  Don  Piatt,  William  h. 
IV)ole,  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  lienjamin 
R.  Cowen,  Charles  W.  Dabney  and  many 
others. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  unique  record  of  having 
hft\-one  of  its  members  enter  the  Un'on 
Army,  of  whom  fifty 'attained  positions 
xarying  from  a  second  lieutenancy  to  a 
major-generalshi]),  there  having  been 
three  of  the  latter.  The  only  one  who 
failed  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  |)rivate 
remained  in  the  service  but  a  short  time. 

At  present  the  program  at  its  weekly 
Saturday  evening  meetings  usually  con- 
sists of  a  paper  read  by  the  member  con- 
tributing it,  while,  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  each  month,  a  collection  of  shorter 
articles,  entitled  a  ''Budget,"  is  furnished 
by  one  called  the  "Editor." 

The  club  has  also  been  the  parent  of 
several  organizations  of  a  similar  kind, 
including  the  Chicago  and  Indianapolis 
Literary  Clubs. 

When  Taft  was  elected,  the  character 
of  its  membership  was  fully  as  high  as 
at  any  period  of  its  existence.  He  had 
as  his  confreres  the  elocjuent  ex-Gover- 
nor Noyes  and  that  able  lawyer,  Hoad- 
ley,  soon  to  be  Governor  himself ;  John 
J.  I^iatt,  the  poet  of  the  hearth-side ; 
Roberts  Bartholow,  afterward  distin- 
guished in  medicine;  the  forceful  jour- 
nalist, Murat  Halstead ;  Sir  Alfred  T. 
Goshorn,  knighted  by  the  Mikado ;  Man- 
ning F.  Force,  warrior  and  jurist;  John 
W.  Herron,  another  strong  lawyer ;  the 
artist,  Henry  F.  Farny ;  Ozro  J.  Dodds 
and  Job  E.  Stevenson,  both  ex-Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress ;  Benjamin  But- 
terworth,  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the 
same  office.  The  year  following,  Jud- 
son  Harmon,  then  just  elected  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  joined.  President 
Hayes,  tho  in  Washington,  was  still  a 
member.  It  was  very  natural  that  the 
newly  graduated  college  youth  should 
feel  it  an  inspiration  to  be  associated 
with  these  makers  of  history. 

The  principal  reason  for  Taft's  desir- 
ing admission,  however,  was  probably  the 
fact  that  his  father  and  two  brothers. 
Charles  P.  and  Peter  R.,  had  already  ac- 
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cci)lecl  invitations  to  join  the  club.  A 
little  later  his  brother  Horace  was  taken 
in,  so  that  all  the  men  of  his  family, 
with  the  exception  of  Henry,  were  at 
S(Mne  time  or  other  members  upon  its 
rolls.  The  father,  Judge  Alphonso  Taft, 
was  its  president  in  1 881-2,  and  the  min- 
utes of  May  20,  the  latter  year,  state  how 
the  members  touchin|L^ly  paid  their  fare- 
well tribute  to  him  when  about  to  leave 
to  take  cliarge  of  the  Austrian  mission. 

Tho  tlic  readino-  of  papers  was  not 
compulsory,  Taft  found  time  to  prepare 
at  least  four  diiriu*^-  his  connection  with 
the  club,  the  last  of  which  was  published 
in  The  Ixdfj^rxdent  of  October  27.  His 
two  longest  were  an  essav  on  the  ''Moll\- 
Maguires"  and  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  ''Crime  and  Education." 

Of  the  second  the  following  contem- 
porary comment  is  contained  in  the  rec- 
ords : 

''Having  thru  his  position  as  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  of  this  (Hamilton)  coun- 
ty peculiar  advantages  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject and  especial  reason  therefor,  he  was  able 
to  give  facts  and  statistics  leading  to  his  con- 
clusion that  the  two  are  in  inverse  ratio.  The 
plan  suggested  for  the  abatement  of  crime  was 
;r  system  of  compulsory  education.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  re^^ommend  that  the  State 
should  supply,  in  a  measure,  the  loss  to  the 
family  of  the  child's  time  in  cases  where  the 
poverty  was  so  great  as  to  render  this  time  a 
mater  of  importance." 

Concerning  the  first  essay  the  Secre- 
tary's entry  reads : 

''Mr.  Taft  gave  a  complete  history  of  the 
Molly  Maguires  and  traced  their  origin  in  the 
old  country.  This  essay  involved  a  great 
amount  of  research,  investigation  and  conden- 
sation." 

His  remaining  paper  was  entitled 
"Criminal  Law  as  Adm'nistered  in  Ham- 
ilton County,  and  is  published  else- 
where in  this  issue.  It  was  presumably 
based  upon  personal  experiences,  he  hav- 
ing only  recently  resigned  from  the  office 
of  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the 
county  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Court  Elouse  riot  broke  out  in  Cincin- 
nati just  two  months  after  the  reading  of 
this  article.  The  riot  was  the  result  of 
tlie  disgraceful  conditions  then  existing 
in  the  local  administration  of  the  law. 
popularlv  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
one  T.  C.  Campbell.  After  the  burning 
of  the  Court  House  the  Bar  Association 
selected   a  committee  to  prefer  charges 


against  Campbell  and  placed  his  prosecu- 
tion in  the  hands  of  two  older  practition- 
ers. On  Mr.  Taft,  however,  devolved 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  case  for  trial 
and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  stim- 
mor  and  autumn  of  that  year  in  securing 
testimony.  He  likewdse  took  an  active 
l)art  in  the  trial,  and,  while  the  defendant 
was  not  held  guilty,  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  community  was  soon  cleared 
bv  Campbell's  enforced  departure  from 
the  city. 

Mr.  Taft  kept  u])  his  interest  in  the 
Literary  Club  for  nearl^•  twelve  years, 
altho  almost  continual^  in  office  during 
that  time.  Following  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Prosecuting  Attorney,  he  first  oc- 
cupied the  Collectorshij:)  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, then  became  Assistant  County  Soli- 
citor, and  later  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  but  he  only  resigned  his  member- 
ship in  the  club  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Solicitor  Generalship,  being  then 
compelled  to  move  to  Washington. 

It  was  never  the  purpose  of  Taft  to 
devote  himself  exclus'vely  to  literary 
])tirsuits,  yet  that  which  he  wrote  seems 
to  have  been  characterized  b-  a  stvle  of 
much  clearness,  ccMiciseness,  forcefulnes< 
and  logic.  To  some  of  his  law  students 
he  afterward  used  to  describe  his  tnanner 
of  preparing  cases  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  Lie  would  boil  the  facts  down, 
he  said,  until  there  was  hardly  anything 
left ;  then  he  would  go  over  them  again 
to  see  what  cnnld  be  cut  ofT.  Such  was 
apparently  bis  n.iethod  of  writing.  r)Ut 
more  than  a]l  else  close  application  to  the 
(juestion  under  examination  was  charac- 
teristic of  him.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this 
trait  which  inspired  an  intimate  friend 
to  say  of  bin  as  a  lawver : 

"No  subject  for  his  consideration  was  pa>SL'(l 
without  complete  mastery  of  it.  His  indus- 
try, thoroncss  and  ability  had  already 
marked  him  as  \hv  most  pnimising  xoung 
man   at  the  har." 

T!)-ru  all  his  work  he  has' continued  to 
enjoy  hitnself  in  the  hearty  and  natural 
manner  of  the  boy  at  play.  He  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  what  President  Dwight, 
<:>f  Yale,  used  to  call  the  well-rounded 
man — one  who  is  developed  on  all  fottr 
sides,  morally,  mentally,  physically  and 
socially.  It  is  another  form  of  the  sim- 
ple life  which  Taft  has  led,  because  it  has 
been  simple  for  him  to  lead  it. 
CjNciNNATi,  Ohio, 


Criminal   Law  as  Administered  in 
Hamilton  County 

BY  WILLIAM   H.   TAFT 

[The  following  i)ai)er  was  written  by  Mr.  Taft  for  the  Literary  Club,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
read  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Budget"  or  "Informal"  on  the  evening  of  January  26,  1884. 
The  editor  of  the  "Budget"  was  Major  Harlan  Page  Lloyd,  then  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Taft. 
The  paper  was  afterward  printed  in  the  Weekly  Law  Bulletin  under  date  of  February  18, 
1884.  The  court  house  riot  took  place  shortly  after  the  reading  and  publication  of  Mr.  Taft's 
I  aper.  It  was  on  Friday  night.  March  28,  1884,  that  a  mob  took  possession  of  and  set  fire  to 
tile  county  jail.  On  Saturday  night,  March  29,  the  mob  set  fire  to  an-J  burned  the  court  house, 
together  with  the  larger  j  art  of  tlu-  court  records.  The  alleged  cause  of  the  excitement 
which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  city  was  the  verdict  in  the  Bcrner  trial.  Berner  had 
been  indicted  for  murder  and  had  several  times  confessed  to  having  committed  the  crime. 
.  In  tlie  face  of  the  confessions,  the  evidence  and  the  charge  of  the  Court,  the  jury  returned  a 

verdict  of  manslaughtt- r.  .\t  a  meeting  afterward  held,  at  the  instance  of  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, speeches  were  made  and  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  jury,  after  which  the  crowd  proceeded  to  the  county  jail,  and,  failing  to  secure  the  pris- 
oner, vented  their  anger  in  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  and  the  killing  of  the  officers  of 
the  law.  The  popular  sup;  osition  at  the  time  was  that  Thomas  C.  Campbell,  attorney  foi 
Bcrner,  was  largely  resr-onsible  for  the  conditions  which  caused  such  a  verdict  to  be  ren- 
dered. Mr.  Taft  was  one  of  those  who  became  most  active  in  the  i)rosecution  of  Campbell 
after  these  events  had  occurred.  Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  article  by  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Mackoy,  the  secretary  of  the  Literary  Club,  wliose  article  on  Mr.  Taft  appears  elsewhere  in 
this    issue.— Editor.] 

THE  report  of  the  Clerk  of  Hamilton  During-  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883. 
County  to  the  Secretary  of  State  there  were  pending  July  i,  1882,  485  in- 
shows  the  number  of  indictments  dictments,  against  568  persons,  and  178 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  each  year  indictments  were  found  against  218  per- 
ending  June  30,  the  numbers  of  persons  sons.  During  the  same  year  95  indict- 
so  indicted,  the  number  of  indictments  ments,  against  112  persons,  were  dis- 
disposed  of,  and  the  number  of  indict-  posed  of.  There  were  pending-  July  i, 
ments  pending  at  the  beginning  and  end  1883,  568  indictments  undisposed  of. 
of  the  year.  These  results  appear  more  plainly  in  a 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  we  table: 

hnd,   from  this   report,  that  the  number  For  year 

^r   •  ,  1-    ,.„        ,  J-  T    1  o_  ending  Indictments  Indictments 

of  indictmients  pending  July  i,  1879,  was     junefo.                             found.  disposedof. 

258,   that  the  persons  so  indicted   were      1880 118  77 

282.     The  number  of  indictments  found      ^^^ ^^8  102 

.1^,  ^   o  •     .  ^882 240    ^  95 

that  year  was  118,  against  132  persons.      ^333  178  112 

Durinor  the  same  year  the  number  of  in-  '  indictments 

dictments    disposed    of,    either    l)y    nolle  -^"'y '•  i>ending. 

prosequi,     trial,     acquittal,     or     pica     of  \^    294 

guilty,^  was  yy,  against  87  persons.  r88T    . ' . . .     . ........ '. ...............    340 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881 .  '882    — 485 

there  were  pending  on  July  i ,  1880,  294  '^^^    568 

indictments,  against  322  persons.  There  These  reports  are  made  yearly,  but 
were  found  during  that  year  148  indict-  singularly  enough  provoke  no  comment, 
ments,  against  189  persons;  102  indict-  It  appears  from  them  that  during  none 
ments,  against  112  persons,  were  dis-  of  the  years  mentioned  have  the  prose- 
posed  of.  cutors  been  able  to  dispose  of  more  than 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  two-thirds  as  many  cases  as  there  were 

there  were  pending  July  i,  1881,  340  in-  indictments  found  during  the  same  year, 

dictments,   against   389   persons.     There  On  July  i,  1879,  there  were  258  indict- 

were  found  during  that  year  240  indict-  ments  undisposed  of.     In  four  years  this 

ments,   against   291    persons ;   95    indict-  balance   of  untried   crime  has   increased 

ments,    against    tt2    persons,    were    dis-  to  more  than  double  what  it  was  then — 

posed  of.  ,  to  ~,6S  indictments, 
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Doubtless  there  are  other  causes  for 
tlie  prevalence  of  crime  in  this  commun- 
ity, but  surely  the  failure  and  delay  of 
justice  thus  shown  must  be  one  of  the 
strongest.  In  studying  these  statistics  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a  case 
is  marked  "disposed  of."  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  tried.  It  includes  all 
indictments  which  are  nolled  as  well. 
A  nolle  prosequi  may  mean  that  there 
never  was  ground  for  finding  the  indict- 
ments, or,  as  it  too  often  does  mean,  that 
the  case  has  grown  so  stale,  the  wit- 
nesses are  so  separated  and  their  mem- 
ory of  events  has  become  so  indistinct, 
that  the  prosecutor  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  r.olle  the  case  rather  than  waste 
time  with  z  useless  trial. 

What    is    the    cause    of   this    state    of 
things?      It    is   not   in    the    prosecutors. 
As  a  rule,  they  have  worked  hard  and 
tried  to  punish  as  many  criminals  as  they 
could.     The  fault  lies  in  the  machinery 
for  punishing  crime  in  this  county.     We 
have  a  system  which,  in  its  capacity,  is 
suited  to  a  county  of  the  size  of  Frank- 
lin, and  it  can  not  be  made  to  do  the 
work  required.     We  have  one  criminal 
court    to    try    indictments.      That    court 
also  tries  bastardy  and  divorce  cases.     It 
.  sits    for    nine    months    in    the    year,    or 
thirty-six  weeks.     Saturdays  are  devoted 
to    miscellaneous    work.      We    are    left, 
then,  with  180  days  in  which  all  indict 
ments  are  tb  be  tried,  divorce  and  bas- 
tardy cases  heard.     With  a  jury  in  the 
box,  it  is  impossible  to  try  more  than  two 
cases  a  day.     It  is  a  rare  exception  when 
even    that    is    done.      Ten    days    is    the 
ordinary  length  of  a  trial  for  murder  in 
the   first   degree.      Homicide   cases,    not 
capital,   usually  consume   from   three   to 
six   davs.      Other    indictments    will    cer- 
ta'nly   average   two   days   in   their   trial. 
The   present  prosecutor   has   thirty-foui 
homicide  cases  on  his  docket,  of  which 
six  are  capital.     It  will  be  found,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  reports  above 
referred  to,  that  it  would  take  two  years 
to  try  the  indictments  found  in  one,  leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  entirely  the  in- 
dictments  pending  at   the   beginning   of 
the  year. 

Until  1882  there  were  in  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  of  this  county  only  two 
prosecutors,  and  a  janitor  of  the  office, 
by  courtesy  called  clerk.     In   1882  a  sec- 


ond assistant  was  provided  for.     There 
is  no  detective  connected  with  the  office. 
There   is   nobody   to  hunt   up  testimony 
and  prepare  the  cases  but  the  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  themselves.     If  cases  are 
to  be  tried  every  day,  if  grand  jury  ses- 
sions are  to  be  conducted   at  the  same 
time  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  cases  are 
to  be  as  perfectly  prepared  for  the  State 
as  for  the  prisoner,  three  men  cannot  do 
the  work.     The  result  is,  that  the  prose- 
cutors with  their  small  force  cannot  keep 
the   court    in    continuous   session   trying 
cases.    A  half  day  is  lost  here  and  a  day 
there,   and   by   the  end  of  the  year  the 
court  is  fotmd  to  have  lost  weeks  of  time 
because  the  prosecutor  had  not  cases  to 
try  when  the  court   was   ready.     Then, 
too,    continuances    procured    by   counsel 
for  defense  make  the  criminal  calendar 
prepared  by  the  prosecutor  an  unmean- 
ing record.     An  unprincipled  defendant 
(and  ,such  are  usually  defendants  in  an 
indictment)   can  easily  swear  to  an  affi- 
davit which,  under  the  statute,  will  give 
him  a  continuance.     Again,  counsel  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  themselves  else- 
where engaged  when  the  case  is  called. 
This  is  a  good  ground  for  continuance. 
Witnesses   in   criminal   cases   are,   many 
of  them,  members  of  the  migratory  popu- 
lation.    The  prosecutor  cannot  be  sure 
when  he  sets  a  case  for  trial  three  weeks 
ahead  whether  he  can  be  ready.    He  can 
take  no  depositions,  and  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  witnesses.    Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  selecting  juries  a  defendant  can 
wait  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  de- 
mand a  struck  jury.      A  week  is  con- 
sumed in  the  selection,  and  striking  two 
days. 

And  now,  what  is  the  remedy?  First, 
there  should  be  two  courts  to  try  indict- 
ments in  this  county.  Just  at  present 
there  are  two  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Courts  engaged  in  trying  criminal  cases, 
but  it  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement 
for  one  term.  How  little  effect  it  can 
have  on  the  568  untried  indictments  it  is 
not  hard  to  estimate.  Two  courts  should 
sit  for  nine  m.onths  of  the  year,  and  one 
of  them  sit  thru  the  three  months  of 
summer.  The  prosecutor  should  have 
five  assistants.  The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  Police  Court  ought  to  be  one 
nf  his  assistants,  appointed  by  him,  and 
then  he  could  have  control  of  the  cases 
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from  the  next  morning-  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  until  the  convic- 
tion or  acquittal.  Give  him  a  detective 
to  use  in  hunting  tcstimonv  and  a  contin- 
o^ent  fund  to  expend  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, for  the  disbursement  of  which  he 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Court.  In  other  words,  put  the  State 
of  Ohio  on  an  equality  with  criminals  in 
the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases.  When 
you  have  created  such  an  ofifice,  you  can 
properly  hold  the  prosecutor  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  county.  Until  it  is 
done,  he  can  rightly  escape  responsibility 
by  showing  how  weak  a  limb  of  the  law 
he  is. 

The  law  in  regard  to  continuances 
should  be  amended.  Let  every  defend- 
ant have  two  weeks'  notice  of  his  trial 
day.  During  that  time  he  can  take  de- 
positions in  any  part  of  the  conntry.  If 
he  does  not  do  so  let  the  absence  of  anv 
witness  be  no  ground  for  continuance. 
Criminal  cases  should  have  precedence, 
because  they  are  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  counsel  are  so  engaged  that  they 
cannot  appear,  then  let  the  prisoner  pro- 
cure other  counsel,  or  let  the  court  ap- 
point. Such  a  rule  may  seem  strict,  but 
if  it  is  enforced  counsel  and  witnesses 
will  both  be  present.  It  is  because  of  the 
lax'ity  of  the  present  rules  that  it  is  so 
much  abused. 

A  court  can  try  three  short  cases  while 
a  jury  is  being  impaneled  to  trv  one. 
The  time  for  getting  a  jury  into  the  box 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
quickest  way  to  summon  a  jury  is  by 
selection  of  the  court.  Abolish  the  use- 
less form  of  striking  the  jury.  Let  the 
court  select  the  regular  as  well  as  the 
struck  juries,  and  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  struck  juries  are  necessarv  will 
be  but  few.  Abolish  the  exemption  by 
reason  of  contribution  to  militia  com- 
panies in  summoning  the  sixteen  of  the 
panel.  It  is  a- lucky  day  when  out  of 
sixteen  summoned  more  than  four  are 
obtained.  Those  four  are  usually  the 
least  desirable  men  on  the  })anel.  The 
others  escape  by  a  variety  of  excuses, 
chief  of  which  is  the  contributing  mem- 
bership of  militia  companies.  A  new 
venire  must  be  issued,  and  another  day 
taken  is  consumed  in  getting  the  box 
full.  In  capital  cases  there  is  so  much 
technicality  in  preparing  the  venire  and 


making  the  return,  the  excuses  so  many, 
and  the  rule  as  to  exclusion  for  opinion 
so  strict,  that  three  days  at  least  are  con- 
sumed in  getting  a  jury  to  try  a  mur- 
derer. 

It   is   a    rule,    humane    and    just,    that 
those  who  are  confined  in  jail  shall  first 
be  tried.    With  the  present  facilities  it  is 
difficult  for  the  prosecutor  to  try  all  the 
prisoners,   in    jail.      The   jail    is    always 
full.       Postponing    trial    of    defendants 
out  on  bail  until  those  in  jail  are  tried 
is  like  waiting  until  the  river  runs  by. 
Men  out  on  bail,  as  a  consequence,  are 
rarely  if  ever  tried.     Release  on  bail  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  acquittal.    Men  with 
friends   or    money   are   thus   put   out   of 
danger  by  getting  bail.    Their  cases  can- 
not be  tried  for  a  year  or  more  after  the 
commission  of  the  offense.      Witnesses 
have  disappeared.     Events  are  obscured 
by  the  lapse  of  time.     Perjury  is  much 
easier  because  less  dangerous,  at  a  time 
so   long  after  the   crime.      Perjury  can 
only   be   attacked    collaterally,    i:    e.,    by 
proving  facts  which  are  collateral  to  the 
direct  issue  and  yet  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  perjured  tale.     If  the  next 
week  after  a  crime  a  man  takes  the  stand 
for  the  prisoner  and  swears  falsely  that 
he  was  present  and  saw  a  different  state 
of  facts  from  the  truth,  it  may  be  easv 
to  prove  that  that  man  was  somewhere 
else.     But  a  year  after,  such  an   unim- 
portant fact  as  where  he  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  crime,  has  gone  forever  into  ob- 
livion, and  he  feels  free  to  swear  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.    With  money, 
the  defendant  out  on  bail,  with  a  year  or 
two  years'  time  to  devote  to  it,  if  he  is 
ever  tried  at  all,  can  secure  the  necessary 
i:)erjury.      \Yg    might    as    well    face    the 
truth.     It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  con 
vict  a  man  who  has  money  in  this  county 
under  our  present  system  of  prosecution. 
This  is  well  understood  in  that  part  of 
the  community  from  which  criminals  are 
made.     It  is  needless  to  say  what  a  per- 
nicious effect  such  an  opinion  must  have. 
To  this,  more  than  all  other  causes,  must 
be   attributed    the   alarniing    increase   of 
crime  during  the  two  vears  past. 

The  State  can  much  better  aft'ord  to 
appropriate  to  the  militarv  companies 
double  the  sum  that  is  received  by  them 
from  our  best  citizens,  than  to  lower  the 
standard   of  our  juries.       If  the   judges 
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are  responsible  for  the  juries,  they  will 
be  of  a  miicli  better  kind  than  when  the 
responsibility  is  hid  in  a  box.  Under  our 
i-lective  system  of  judges  there  is  no 
danger  of  putting  too  much  power  in 
their  hands.  Technicality  in  summoning 
juries  should  be  abolished.  If  there  is  a 
misnomer  in  the  venire,  the  court  who 
issued  it  can  ^ell  whether  the  man  who 
answers  is  the  man  he  meant.  The  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  an  unbiased  jury, 
and  no  more  Why  allow  him  loopholes 
to  escape  b\'  such  technicality  as  a  mis- 
nomer? In  an  important  criminal  case 
the  work  of  selecting  a  jury  is  greatly 
lengthened  by  the  exclusion  of  men  who 
have  read  the  account  of  the  preliminarv 
hearing,  or  of  the  statements  of  wit- 
nesses, in  the  new^spapers.  Many  are 
able  to  say  honestly  that  tho  they  have 
formed  an  opinion  from  what  they  have 
read,  they  would  l)e  able  to  decide  justly 


from  the  evidence  and  under  the  law. 
Such  men  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  It 
limits  the  court  in  its  selection  of  a  jury 
for  noted  cases  to  men  who  do  not  read 
the  newspapers,  and  deprives  the  com 
niunit\'  of  the  judgment  of  its  uiore  in 
tclligent  mem])ers. 

Grand  juries  should  sit  every  week 
until  the  business  of  the  previous  week 
is  disposed  of.  With  these  improve- 
ments it  would  soon  be  possible  to  indict 
a  man  the  next  week  after  the  crime,  trv 
him  the  third  week  after  it,  and  have  him 
in  the  Penitentiary  or  free  before  the 
month  in  which  he  committed  the  crime 
has  changed  its  nairiC.  Then  perjury 
and  the  wiles  of  criminal  lawyers  will  be 
robbed  of  all  their  etriciency,  and  crime 
will  no  longer  be  at  a  premium  in  this 
community.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  law 
he  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and 
the  Public? 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feoruary  9,  1884. 
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Rosaleen 

BY   HENRY  B.   TIERNEY 


There  is   sorrow   and   pain    in   my    heart, 

Rosaleen, 
For  today,  love,  I  bid  you  farewell; 
But  I  promise  e'en  now  as  we  part, 

Rosaleen, 
My  soul  shall  with  Rosaleen  dwell. 

You    called   me   the    ]ilood   o'   your   heart, 

Rosaleen, 
When  the  night  heard  my  sigh  "I  must  go. 
I'll  be  loving  and   faithful  to  you, 

Rosaleen, 
W'c  are  sweethearts   forever,  you  know. 


Will  you  oft  think   of  me  when  I'm  gone, 

Rosaleen, 
When    1    ?ail   o'er   the  deep  blue   sea? 
Will   the  days  and  the  evenings  seem  long, 

Rosaleen, 
Will  you  write  a  kind  letter  to  me? 

()    pardon   my   words — do  not   weep. 

Rosaleen, 
Vour  tears  are  the  price  of  the  world; 
l)choVl !      llicrc's  my  ship  on  the  deep, 

Rosaleen. 
See!      The  dear  Irish  flaii  is  unfurled! 


And  now    for    the   last   time   farewell, 

Rosaleen, 
Pray,  pray  for  your  sweetheart  true ; 
h'ar  from  these  shores  tho'  I  dwell, 

Rosaleen, 
I'll  ever  be  faithful  to  you. 
Trenton.   Mo. 


Three  English  Universities — II.   The 
University  of  Manchester 

BY  EDWIN   E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D. 

[The  first  article  of  this  new  scries  by  the  autlior  of  "Great  American  Universities" 
was  published  on  January  s  and  dealt  with  the  University  of  London.  The  last  will 
appear    March    2    and    discuss    Oxford    University. — Editor.] 


AID     John     Owens     to 
George  Faulkner : 

"I  have  made  my 
will  and  left  thee  all  I 
have." 

Said  George  Faulk- 
ner to  John  Owens : 

"Then,  Jock,  thou 
may  make  another.  T 
won't  have  it." 
Jt  was  some  seventy  years  ago  that 
these  two  merchants  of  Manchester  met 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
University.  Owens  went  home  mad 
at  this  rebuff  of  his  kindly  intent,  but 
after  sulking  for  a  week  he  came  back  to 
Faulkner  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  these 
two  friends  and  partners  had  quarreled. 
Faulkner  was  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory ; 
Owens  was  an  Independent  and  a  Radi- 
cal. They  had  little  in  common  except 
affection  for 
each  other  and  P 
pride  in  Man- 
chester. It  was 
to  this  pride 
that  Faulkner 
appealed  when 
he  explained  his 
idea,  a  theory  of 
the  trusteeship 
of  wealth  which 
since  then  has 
been  more  clear- 
ly enunciated 
and.  more  wide- 
ly acted  upon. 
He  told  Owens 
that  he  ought 
property 
it,  and 
wav     he 
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to  leave  all  of  his 
to  the  city  where  he  made 
showed  him  that  in  this 
could  correct  an  injustice 
about  which  he  had  often  complained, 
the  exclusion  of  Nonconformists  from 
Oxford.     Accordingly,   the   Owens    for- 
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tune,  amuunting  hnally  tu  half  a  million 
dollars,  went  to  the  founding  of  a  col 
lege  which  should  be  forever  free  from 
sectarian  discrimination  and  domination, 
and  Faulkner  as  leading  trustee  faithful- 
ly carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  wil;. 
Owens  College  opened  in  1851,  in  a 
''spacious  dwelling-house"  on  Quay 
street,  for  John  Owens,  like  Johns  Hop- 
kins, had  stipulated  .  that  his  money 
should  be  expended  for  instruction 
rather  than  architecture.  Twenty-five 
students  were  enrolled  the  first  year. 
But  the  city  took  little  interest  in  the 
enterprise  and  the  attendance  remained 
so  low  that  after  a  few  years  the  College 
was  regarded  as  a  failure.  It  seemed 
likely  to  share  the  fate  of  Manchester 
College,  which  had  been  founded  eleven 
years  before  by  Unitarians,  and  which 
had  given  up  the  struggle  and  removed 
to   Oxford,  where  it  exists  to  this  day 

as  "Manchester 
Col  lege,  Ox- 
ford." 

But  Owens 
C  o  1  lege,  Man- 
Chester,  re- 
mained and  con- 
q  u  e  r  e  d  .  It 
overcame  public 
indifference,  ral- 
lied local  sup- 
port, assimilated 
other  schools 
assisted  in  the 
development  of 
local  industries, 
adapted  itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  final  1\' 
blossomed  into  a  university. 

We  must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  University  of  Manchester  owes  its 
existence  to  the  whim  of  a  childless  man- 
ufacturer. It  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  civic  consciousness.     These  Eng- 
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lish  universities  have  arisen  as  spon- 
taneously and  inevitably  as  the  medieval 
universities  out  of  Italian  cities,  tho  the 
strong  centripetal  tendency  of  English 
life  interferes  with  the  full  development 
of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  ambitions 
of  the  provincial  cities.  Even  Manches- 
ter is  only  three  or  four  hours  from  Lon- 
don. 

An  appropriate  expression  of  Man- 
chester's civic  pride  1  find  in  the  prolog 
to  a  student  play  given  at  the  Jubilee  of 
Ov^ens  College : 

Proud    Manchester,    great   thoughts    upon   thy 

soil 
Amid  the  myriads  that  spin  and  toil 
Grow  fruitful.   Here  chemistry  was  born  anew, 
And  Physics'  widest  law  came  first  to  view. 
Thou  taught'st  the  world  in  Commerce  to  be 

free, 
Thou  stand'st  for  leading,  light,  and  liberty. 
And  in  thy  heart  of  hearts  there  lie  enshrined 
The  names  of  Owens,  Faulkner,  close  entwined. 
And     Ashton,     Whitworth,     Beyer,     Rylands, 

these. 
The  captains  of  our  giant  industries. 
The  strenuous  helpers  of  a  strenuous  town. 
Have    they    not    earned,    unsought,    a    like    re- 
nown? 

This  is,  indeed,  a  record  worth  boast- 
ing of,  to  have  given  to  the  world  funda- 
mental theories  in  chemistry,  physics  and 
commerce,  to  have  had  citizens  whose 
names  have  become  common  nouns  in  all 
languages.  Dalton  is  known  by  his  color 
blindness  as  well  as  by  his  discoveries, 
by  Daltonism  as  well  as  the  atomic  the- 
ory, for  the  Quaker  chemist  was  an  un- 
conscious heretic,  and  could  not  see  that 
a  red  patch  did  not  match  his  gray 
clothes.  The  scientists  of  all  nations 
use  the  joule  as  the  unit  of  work,  for  it 
was  the  Manchester  brewer,  James  Pres- 
cott  Joule,  who  stated  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  determined 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  and  of 
the  electric  current.  Cobden  used  to 
say :  ''What  Lancashire  thinks  today 
England  will  think  tomorrow,"  and  the 
remark  still  holds  good  in  a  way,  altho 
not  in  the  sense  he  used  it,  for  England, 
even  Lancashire,  is  losing  its  faith  in  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Cobdenism,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  further  from  free  trade 
than  ever.  But  in  municipal  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  Manchester  sets  an  ex- 
ample that  other  cities  are  striving  to 
follow.  In  America  we  are  so  tired  of 
hearing   the   names   of   Diisseldorf    and 


Manchester  quoted  to  us  as  models  that 
both  cities  would  be  ostracised  if  the 
question  were  put  to  popular  vote. 

Now,  the  University  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  Manchester  as  Free  Trade  Hall, 
the  Cathedral,  the  gas  works,  the  public 
libraries,  the  ship  canal,  the  municipal 
lodging  houses,  or  whatever  else  one 
goes  to  Manchester  to  see.  The  Uni- 
versity inherits  the  Manchester  tradi- 
tions and  is  filled  with  the  Manchester 
spirit.  It  stands  toward  the  city  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  our  State  univer- 
sities do  to  their  States,  altho  mostly 
supported  by  its  fees  and  endowment.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  university  in  the 
United  States  that  is  quite  so  closely 
identified  with  the  city  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. Perhaps  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati comes  the  nearest  to  it.  In  New 
York  local  loyalty,  such  as  there  is,  is 
divided  among  three  universities.  Chi- 
cago resents  the  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  city  affairs.  Harvard  would  feel 
insulted  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Boston. 

At  Manchester,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  town  and  gown  agreed  to  drop 
their  ancient  animosity  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  weal.  The  Uni- 
versity radiates  outward  in  all  directions 
and  shades  off  indistinguishably  into  the 
life  of  the  community.  There  is  no  par- 
tition wall  between  laboratory  and  shop. 
The  visitor  may  start  in  with  the  inten- 
tion of  confining  himself  to  the  seven 
liberal  arts  and  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions, but  he  wall  be  led  on  and  on  until 
somehow  he  gets  quite  outside  the 
bounds  of  conventional  education.  He 
will  find  himself  associating  with  "base 
mechanicals"  and  sewing  girls.  He  will 
be  dipping  into  dye  vats  and  dodging 
spinning  mules. 

He  will  also  be  confused  by  the  lack 
of  that  clear  distinction  between  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful  that  w^e  are  careful 
to  maintain  in  America.  We  hold  that 
art,  which  is  anything  made  out  of  mar- 
ble or  canvas,  should  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place  and  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  business.  We  have  found  that 
the  safest  place  to  keep  it  is  in  a  mu- 
seum in  some  park,  remote  from  the 
center  of  population.  The  visitor  in 
Manchester  might  easily  mistake  the 
new  six-story  building  of  the  Municipal 
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School  of  Technology  for  such  an  art  logical  institutions,  but  not  so  far  as  in 
museum.  The  spacious  entrance  hall,  the  Scranton  Correspondence  School, 
floored  wtih  marble  tiles  and  bordered  I  should  have  liked  to  have  studied 
with  statuary,  would  continue  the  decep-  closely  the  complicated  relationship  of 
tion.  Only  when  he  entered  the  rooms  the  University  to  the  School,  because  it 
and  found  young  men  and  women  en-  is  evident  that  there  the  difficulty  is  the 
gaged  in  hammering  iron,  casting  brass,  same  as  we  experience  in  American  in- 
binding  books,  embroidering  dresses  and  stitutions,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
icing  cakes,  would  he  realize  his  mistake,  between  the  university  and  the  trade 
for  real  artists  have  been  above  that  sort  school  methods  of  teaching  the  same 
of  thing  since  the  primitive  times  of  Da  subject.  Owens  College  was  modeled 
Vinci  and  Cellini.  after    Oxford    and    Cambridge    and    de- 

The  Municipal  School  of  Art  is  a  veloped  into  the  Victoria  University  of 
separate  institution,  but  co-operates  with  Manchester.  The  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  School  of  Technology  and  with  the  founded  in  1824,  developed  into  the  Man- 
University  of  Manchester,  especially  in  chester  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
the  architectural  courses.  Here  also  The  two  institutions,  starting  at  opposite 
especial  attention  is  given  to  the  applied  poles  of  society  and  growing  independ- 
arts  of  local  importance— textile  design,  ently,  have  now  come  together  and  in 
metal  work,  stained  glass,  and  archi-  part  overlap.  Fortunately,  there  does 
tectural  decoration  in  plaster  and  stone,  not  seem  to  be  any  serious  antagonism 
In  1908-09  there  were  707  students  in  between  them  and  it  is  much  better  that 
the  School  of  Art,  399  men  and  308  work  and  plant  should  be  duplicated 
women.  About  half  of  the  work  is  done  than  that  either  should  be  hampered  in 
in  the  evening.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  evolution  of  its  own  form  of  train- 
so  much  attention  is  paid  to  applied  art'  ing. 

in  Manchester  is  because  the  city  needs  One  type   of   educator  looks    to    first 

it  so  much.    It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  cities  principles ;  the  other  to  a    specific    pur- 

in   the   world,   especially   when   it   rains, .  pose.     The  old  fashioned  college  univer- 

and  it  always  rains.  sity  teaches  a  science  with  incidental  ref- 

The  Municipal  School  of  Technology  erence  to  its  applications.  The  indus- 
forms  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Technology  trial  school  teaches  a  trade  with  so  much 
of  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  of  the  sciences  as  are  involved  in  it.  It 
the  Principal  of  the  School  is  ex-officio  is  in  the  sphere  of  vocational  training 
dean  of  that  Faculty.  Students  of  the  that  the  two  come  into  conflict,  for  either 
Municipal  School,  properly  qualified,  method  may  be  used  and  each  claims  su- 
may  take  University  degrees  in  mechan-  periority.  In  the  argument  from  theory 
ical,  electrical  and  sanitary  engineering,  they  are  evenly  matched,  and  we  have 
applied  chemistry,  architecture,  etc.  The  not  yet  sufficient  experience  with  the 
School  and  the  University  are  in  differ-  newer  method  to  decide  from  results. 
ent  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  is  some  The  technological  courses  in  England 
duplication  of  instruction  and  equip-  are  usually  of  three  years.  The  com- 
ment, but  in  general  the  work  of  the  bined  cultural  and  technological  courses 
School  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  of  four,  five,  six  and  seven  years,  which 
University  in  being  more  specific  and  our  leading  universities  have  adopted,  do 
practical,  and  in  being  adapted  to  the  not  seem  to  be  in  vogue  in  England, 
needs  and  circumstances  of  those  who  Probably  this  is  because  the  combined 
have  only  a  short  time  to  devote  to  edu-  course  in  our  country  is  the  result  of  a 
cation  or  are  already  engaged  in  earning  compromise  between  the  old  classical 
their  own  living.  Even  the  fundamental  college  faculty  and  the  new  vocational 
branches,  such  as  mathematics,  physics  faculty,  by  which  they  agree  to  divide 
and  chemistry,  are  specialized  early,  the  time  of  the  students.  But  in  Eng- 
and  are  taught  in  different  ways  to  land  the  technological  schools  are  not  in 
students  preparing  for  different  trades,  general  offshoots  of  the  older  colleges, 
i  his  differentiation  is,  I  think,  carried  They  have  grown  up  independently,  and 
further  in  the  Manchester  School  than  is  only  recently,  as  in  London  and  Man- 
customary  in  our  State  and  city  techno-  chester,  are  they  coming  together. 
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ENTRANCE    HALL, 

Manchester   Municipal    School   of  Technology. 


The  attendance  at  the  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  is  about  5,000. 
During  the  session  of  1908-9,  176  of  the 
day  students  of  the  school  were  candi- 
dates for  University  degrees.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
evening-.  The  school  authorities  are  anx- 


ious to  have  evening  courses  count  for 
degrees,  but  the  University  senate  holds 
out  against  it. 

Instruction  is  provided  in  seventy-six 
different  trades,  many  of  them  subdivid- 
ed into  several  courses.  Electrical  en- 
gineering has  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
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dents ;  next  in  order  are  plumbers'  work, 
cotton  weaving,  mechanical  engineering, 
cotton  spinning  and  sanitary  inspection. 
A  special  building  is  devoted  to  paper- 
making  and  to  the  bleaching,  dyeing, 
printing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  with 
vats  and  machinery  large  enough  so  that 
processes  can  be  carried  out  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  for  practice  and  experi- 
mentation. For  here  research  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  training ;  investigations,  for 
example,  of  the  effect  of  twist  in  yarn 
on  the  strength  of  cloth  and  of  the 
means  of  keeping  the  air  of  factories 
damp  enough  so  that  the  thread  will  not 
break  and  still  have  it  respirable  to  hu- 
man lungs.  Manchester  has  come  to  the 
stage  where  it  is  realized  that  investiga- 
tion and  invention  are  community  mat- 
ters to  be  carried  out  for  public  benefit. 
Does  Cobden's  law  still  hold  true  and 
will  all  England  be  thinking  so  tomor- 
row? The  country  has  had  its  lesson 
and  a  severe  one  in  this  very  matter  of 
dyeing.  Five  years  ago  England  had 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  celebrat- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  one  of  its 
lost  arts,  the  discovery  of  mauve,  the 
first  of  the  aniline  dyes,  by  W.  H.  Per- 
kins. One  of  the  most  prosperous  of  Ger- 
man industries  has  been  built  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  this  English  chemist, 


and  the  production  of  indigo  in  India 
suffers  in  consequence.  The  manufac- 
ture of  sulfuric  acid,  that  measure  of 
civilization,  is  also  leaving  its  native  land 
for  Germany,  because  the  Germans 
worked  out  the  problem  of  the  platinum 
sponge  by  a  steady,  scientific  siege,  long- 
er than  the  siege  of  Troy. 

An  ingenious  plan  of  co-operation  be- 
tween shop  and  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Manchester  for  eight  years, 
which  might  perhaps  be  adopted  in 
American  cities.  A  special  course  in  en- 
gineering is  given  to  selected  apprentices 
employed  in  the  engineering  works  of 
the  city.  The  students  are  nominated  by 
their  respective  firms  and  given  their 
Mondays  off,  which  they  spend  at  the 
school  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m..  with  an 
hour  for  lunch.  Reports  of  their  prog- 
ress are  sent  monthly  to  their  employers. 
Strange  to  s^y,  these  picked  students  do 
not  prove  to  be  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
general  run  of  evening  students. 

So  far  Manchester  has  been  very  gen- 
erous in  extending  its  privileges  to  for- 
eigners, but  the  taxpayers  are  beginning 
to  grumble  at  paying  for  the  education 
of  their  competitors.  Japanese,  for  ex- 
ample, go  back  home  and  manufacture 
English  goods,  trade-mark  and  all :  and 
the  young  Indians  who  in  greater  num- 
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hers  come  to  Manchester  to  study  tex- 
tiles are  not  actuated  by  the,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  eyes,  laudable  purpose  of  gettmg 
rich  personally,  but  intend  to  use  their 
knowledge  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke. 
It  is  much  more  dangerous  to  teach  a 
Hindu  revolutionist  leader  to  make  cloth 
than  to  make  dynamite. 

But  I  am  wrong  in  devoting  so  much 
space  to  the  technological  department.  It 
is  only  a  part  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  faculty,  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  University.  To  talk  about  it 
too  much  is  as  great  an  impropriety  as 
it  would  be  to  call  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  "utilitarian"  or  to  talk  shop 
in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  at  Cornell.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  Manchester  University  is  safely  inside 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

The  total  number  of  students  in    the 


University  of  Manchester  was  1,587  for 
the  year  1908-9  and  1,657  for  the  year 
1909-10.  1  he  students  working  for  de- 
grees in  the  former  year  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

r Ordinary ^        r Honors, ^ 

Men.  Women.  Men.  Women. 

Arts     83  123  56  61 

Science   82  23  190  20 

Law     35  —  —  — 

Music    3  —  - —  — 

Commerce    ...  35  —  —  — 

Theology    ....  20  —  —  — 

Medicine    ....327  20  —  — 

Technology   .  .   63  i  —  — 

Among  the  medical  students  are  in- 
cluded those  taking  work  in  dentistry, 
])harmacy  and  sanitation.  Not  included 
in  the  total  number  of  students  are  some 
600  taking  the  evening  courses  and  the 
lectures  on  railway  economics  and  law. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in    the    various 


COTTON  SPINNING  ROOM. 
This  dei.artment  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  contains  a  complete  plant  for  ginning,  mixing,  opening, 
carding,  combing,  spinning,  roller  covering,  doubling,  gassing,  reeling,  preparing  and  bundling  cotton  yarns, 
and  for  the  spinning  of  waste  cotton,  the  preparation  of  cotton  and  mixed  yarns  for  the  loom,  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  mixed  goods  by  hand  and  power,  silk  reeling,  throwing,  preparing  and  the  manu- 
facture pf  silk  by  hand  and  po^yer;  and  for  the  chemical,  microscopical  testing  of  fibres,  yarns  j^nd  fabric?, 
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dej^artments  is  much  the  same  as  in  our 
coechicational  universities,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  about  the  normal 
free  distribution  under  present  condi- 
tions of  society.  Women  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  take  degrees  in  1883,  i"  ^^^^ 
face  of  strong  opposition  and  prejudice. 
The  opposition  and  prejudice  would 
doubtless  have  been  greater  if  the  imme- 
diate result  had  been  realized.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Shaw  in  his  "Manchester,  Old  and 
New,"  describes  it  as  follows : 

"As  a  result,  about  four  years  later,  when 
the  women  came  up  for  degree  exams.,  they 
simply  trotted  away  with  everything,  and  the 
authorities  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
ghastly    prospect    of    the    discouraged,    beaten 


whether  the  young  men  will  stand  being 
beaten  in  the  classroom  by  the  opposite 
sex.  Other  issues  are  often  raised,  but 
this  is,  I  believe,  the  motive  for  raising 
them. 

In  regard  to  religious  education,  Man- 
chester University  had  the  same  prob- 
lem as  our  State  universities,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is  being  solved 
in  the  same  v/ay,  that  is,  by  affiliation 
with  independent  denominational  insti- 
tutions. Since  Owens  founded  the  col- 
lege to  secure  relief  from  Oxford  nar- 
rowness he  was  emphatic  in  the  prohibi- 
tion of  sectarian  tests  and  control.  The 
language  of  his  will  is  rather  sweeping : 
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and  forsaken  males  losing  heart,  giving  up 
and  leaving  them  with  nothing  of  the  college 
but  its  walls." 

But,  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  same  result  has  been  observed,  the 
"discouraged  males"  decided  to  remain 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  At  first  the 
women  were  given  separate  instruction, 
but  now  they  are  admitted  to  nearly  all 
classes  together  with  the  men,  and  the 
prejudice  against  them  has  almost  com- 
pletely died  out.  The  only  ''coeduca- 
tional question"  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  Europe  and  America  is  essen- 
tially nothing  more  than  the  question  of 


"Nothing  shall  be  introduced  in  the  matter 
or  mode  of  education  or  instruction,  in  ref- 
erence to  any  religious  or  theological  subject, 
which  shall  be  reasonably  offensive  to  the  con- 
science of  any  student,  or  of  his  relations, 
guardians   or   friends." 

The  college  sufifered  in  its  early  days, 
like  Cornell  and  the  State  universities^, 
under  the  imputation  of  being  a  godless 
and  anti-religious  institution.  But  now 
the  university  has  a  theological  faculty 
and  grants  the  degrees  of  B.  D.  and 
D.  D.  Most  of  the  work  is  given  in  the 
imiversity  buildings ;  for  example.  Com- 
parative Religion  under  Prof.  Rhys  Da- 
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vid,  Old  Testament  under  i*rofessor 
Hogg  and  Ecclesiastical  History  under 
iVotessor  Tout,  but  special  courses  in 
doctrine  and  exegesis  are  given  in  de- 
nominational colleges  of  the  vicinity,  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  the 
Hartley  Primitive  Methodist  College,  the 
Unitarian  Home  Missionary  College,  the 
Moravian  College  and  iJidsbury  Col- 
lege (Methodist).  These  outside  courses 
are  listed  in  the  University  calendar  and 
count  to  a  certain  extent  lor  the  degree. 

The  Medical  School,  incorporated 
into  the  University  in  1872,  was  origi- 
nally an  independent  foundation,  the 
Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine, 
the  oldest  and  for  a  long  time,  if  not 
still,  the  leading  medical  school  outside 
London.  It  was  started  in  1824  with  a 
faculty  of  six,  the  chair  of  chemistry  be- 
ing occupied  by  John  Dalton.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  pros- 
perous departments  of  the  University, 
altho  not  growing  in  numbers  like  some 
of  the  others.  There  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  medical  students  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  and 
the  raising  of  the  requirements.  The 
medical  course  at  Manchester  was  ex- 
tended in  1891  from  four  to  live  years. 

To  correct  the  impression  of  excessive 
utilitarianism  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
School  of  English.  This  field  was  for- 
merly neglected  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  English  students  had  to  go 
to  German  universities  for  their  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare.  It  is  chiefly  thru  the 
influence  of  the  younger  universities  that 
the  English  language  and  literature  is 
being  given  its  proper  place  in  British 
education.  The  opportunities  for  re- 
search work  are  exceptionally  good  at 
Manchester.  Besides  the  University 
library  of  about  120,000  volumes,  there 
are  three  others  accessible,  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  the  Chetham 
Library  —  the  oldest  free  public  li- 
braries in  Europe,  and  rich  in  sev- 
enteenth century  books — and  the  Ry- 
lands  Library.  This  last  is  enough  to 
set  a  bibliomaniac  crazy  with  joy.  Think 
of  being  in  an  incunabula  room,  whose 
contents  could  not  be  duplicated  for 
$12,000,000 — a  collection  of  2,500  vol- 
umes, all  of  them  printed  before  1500 
and  two-thirds  of  them  before  1480. 


Chemistry  and  physics  have  been 
strong  departments  from  the  start.  To 
show  this  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
names  of  Frankland,  Roscoe,  Schorlem- 
mcr,  Gamgee  and  Thorpe,  and  of  Bal- 
four, Stewart,  Reynolds,  Schuster,  J.  J. 
Thomson  and  Rutherford,  instructors  or 
instructed  in  Manchester.  Like  our  uni- 
versities, Manchester  received  its  ideals 
and  inspiration  from  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe,  now  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
of  London  University,  came  to  Owens 
College  in  1858  fresh  from  Bunsen's 
laboratory,  and  zealous  for  pure  science 
and  research.  Later  came  Dr.  Carl 
Schorlemmer  to  occupy  the  first  chair 
of  organic  chemistry  established  in  Eng- 
land. Every  chemical  student  in  Amer- 
ica knows  the  meaning  of  this  partner- 
ship, for  whenever  he  gets  into  trouble 
he  runs,  like  a  child  to  its  mother,  for 
the  row  of  big  brown  volumes  labeled 
"Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,"  the  first 
volume  of  moderate  size ;  the  second  one 
doubled;  the  third,  dealing  with  organic 
chemistry,  stretching  on  across  the  shelf 
indefinitely,  for  the  science  grew  so  rap- 
idly that  the  first  volume  had  to  be  re- 
written before  the  last  appeared. 

The  University  of  Manchester  has 
now  seven  special  laboratories  devoted 
to  chemical  research,  not  counting  those 
of  applied  chemistry.  One  of  them  is  a 
very  unacademic  building,  looking  inside 
and  out  like  a  handsome  private  resi- 
dence, which  in  fact  it  is,  being  the  lab- 
oratory and  library  of  the  late  Dr.  H. 
E.  Schunck,  bequeathed  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  re-erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  University  buildings.  A  new  block 
of  buildings  for  organic  chemistry,  built 
by  the  aid  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  was 
opened  last  year  and  contains,  besides 
general  laboratories,  fifteen  special  re- 
search rooms. 

In  the  most  interesting  and  important 
field  of  physical  research,  that  of  radio- 
activity, no  university  in  the  United 
States  can  compare  with  Manchester. 
This  is  because  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment is  Ernest  Rutherford,  lately  im- 
ported from  Canada.  But  it  was  not  our 
fault  that  he  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  Several  of  our 
leading  universities  tried  to  entice  him 
to  cross  the  border  when  he  was  at  Mon- 
treal, but  in  vain.    In  spite  of  all  tempta- 
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THE    MANCHESTER    UNIVERSITY    UNION. 
This  new  building,  opened  in   1909,  contains  the   Men's  Union,  with   debating  hall,    reading  room,  billiard  room, 
library,   smoke   rooms,  chess  and  games  rooms,   committee   rooms  and   cloak  rooms;   the  Women's  Union,  with 
debating  hall,   reading  room,  drawing  room,   staff   room,   committee  room  and  cloak  room;   and  the   Refectory. 


tions  to  belong  to  other  nations  he  re- 
mains an  Enghshman.  He  was  born  in 
New  Zealand  in  187 1  and  received  the 
Nobel  prize  in  chemistry  at  the  unpre- 
cedentedly  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  there  was  no 
one  to  question  that  he  deserved  it.  A 
man  who  has  solved  the  problem  of  the 
mysterious  emanation,  ,who  has  traced 
the  heredity  of  the  offspring  of  radium 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  generation,  and 
who  has  caught  and  counted  new  born 
atoms  one  by  one,  deserves  anything  that 
is  going  in  the  way  of  scientific  honors. 
But  he  is  not  the  man  to  rest  on  his  lau- 
rels, and  the  physical  laboratory  of  Man- 
chester will  be  worth  watching  for  the 
next  few  years.  I  saw  a  little  glass  tube 
there  which  I  had  a  great,  but  fortu- 
nately resistible,  desire  to  smash,  simply 
because  it  would  be  so  awful  to  do  it.  A 
few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  were  all 
that  could  be  seen,  but  dissolved  in  it 
was  thirty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  radium  bromid,  invisible  but  unceas- 
ingly active,  giving  off  heat  and  helium, 
decomposing  the  very  water  that  dis- 
solved it. 

Working  with  Rutherford  at  the  time 


of  my  visit  was  Professor  Boltwood,  of 
Yale,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  to  redeem  the  United  States  from 
the  discredit  of  inactivity  in  radio-activ- 
ity, but  who  could  not  find  in  America 
the  facilities  he  has  in  Manchester. 

Curiously  enough,  this  decomposition 
of  the  elements  in  a  way  undermines 
Dalton's  atomic  theory  and  even  tends  to 
disturb  our  faith  in  Joule's  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  If  now  Lanca- 
shire should  go  for  tariff  reform,  the 
three  wise  men  of  Manchester  might 
frown  from  their  pedestals  upon  the 
generation  which  dares  to  question  the 
laws  that  they  regarded  as  universal  and 
immutable.  But  such  is  the  law. of  prog- 
gress,  and  there  could  be  no  better  proof 
that  Manchester  is  alive  and  thinking  as 
of  old. 

The  buildings  of  Manchester,  tho  too 
crowded  on  their  present  site,  and  noth- 
ing remarkable  architecturally,  are  com- 
paratively new  and  fairly  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  small  number  of  stu- 
dents. Princeton  and  Leland  Stanford 
universities,  which  are  of  about  the  same 
size,  have  more  and  finer  buildings  than 
Manchester,  but    most    other  American 
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institutions  of  this  size  are  not  so  well 
off  in  this  respect.  The  principal  build- 
ing, Whitworth  Hall,  contains  a  hand- 
some auditorium,  130  feet  long  by  50 
feet  broad,  with  a  roof  of  oaken  beams 
and  arches  and  stained  glass  windows 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Manchester  who  have  endowed  the 
college. 

Whitworth  Hall  was  opened  on  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  college  in 
1902  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King. 
From  the  record  of  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tion I  judge  that  Manchester  made  as 
much  fuss  over  him  as  New  York  did 
over  the  visit  of  his  father.  It  was  just 
after  Prince  George  had  returned  from 
his  colonial  trip  and  made  his  famous 
Guildhall  speech,  "Wake  up,  England!" 
This  must  not  be  confused  with  Blake's 
"Albion,  arouse  thyself !"  which  is  on  a 
different  subject;  at  least  I  think  it  is. 
The  Guildhall  speech  was  not  written  by 
the  Prince  himself,  but  by  a  London 
journalist.  So  I  was  informed  by  half 
a  dozen  people  in  London  who  knew  all 
about  it.  They  told  me  the  name  of  the 
journalist,  too,  but  they  all  told  me  dif- 
ferent names,  which  is  confusino'  to  a 
stranger. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  the  Univer- 


sity has  been  honored  by  royal  notice.  It 
is  duly  recorded  in  the  Calendar  that  in 
IQ08  the  King,  being  in  Manchester  on 
other  business,  drove  by  the  University 
and  "consented  to  receive  an  address, 
which  was  read  to  Their  Majesties  at  the 
University.  The  King  read  a  reply,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  University."  Photo- 
graphs of  this  curious  scene  are  yet  sold 
on  the  streets  of  Manchester,  and  I  re- 
produce one  of  them  here.  The  addresses 
given  at  the  jubilee  read  like  the  preface 
to  the  Bible.  I  must  quote  one  sentence. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  president  of 
the  University,  after  having  enumerated 
all  the  instances  he  could  think  of  when 
the  King  or  any  of  the  royal  family 
manifested  any  interest  in  any  univer- 
sity, goes  on  to  say : 

"And  altho  I  do  not  think  that  the  name  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Consort,  was 
ever  directly  associated  with  Owens  College, 
yet  I  feel  sure  that  its  work,  resembling  in  so 
many  respects  that  of  the  great  German  uni- 
versities with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted, 
would  have  commanded  his  highest  and  deep- 
est interest." 

The  English  are  much  like  their  allies, 
the  Japanese,  in  this  respect ;  whatever 
they  do  themselves  they  ascribe  to  the 
virtues  of  the  sovereign. 


MANCHESTER   UNIVERSITY    QUAD. 
The   archway  on   the   right  is  the  main  entrance    from   the   street.      The   building  in    front  contains   the 

administrative   offices   and   the   museum. 
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The  building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  from  Whitworth  Hall  contains 
the  Manchester  Museum,  a  miscellane- 
ous accumulation  of  birds,  fossils,  shells, 
insects,  plants  and  coins,  originating  in 
the  collections  of  the  Manchester  soci- 
eties of  natural  history  and  geology,  and 
supplemented  by  many  other  gifts  and 
bequests.  In  this  way  much  valuable 
material  has  been  obtained,  but  with 
many  specimens  dating  from  a  time 
when  museum  art  was  not  so  highly  de- 
veloped as  it  is  today.  In  fact  one  rarely 
sees  in  English  museums  exhibits  as  at- 
tractively and  effectively  presented  as  in, 
for  example,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

The  long  cherished  desire  of  Owens 
College  to  become  a  university  was  first 
realized  in   1880,  but  not  in  the  desired 
way.      Owing  to   the   jealousy   of   rival 
towns,   the   charter   was   not   granted  to 
Owens   College,  but  to  a  new  corpora- 
tion,  ''The  Victoria  University,"  and  it 
was  provided  that  other  colleges  might 
be  admitted  on  an  equality  with  Owens. 
Two   colleges   outside   Manchester  came 
in  under  this  provision,  University  Col- 
lege,  in   Liverpool,   and  Yorkshire   Col- 
lege, in  Leeds.    But  the  combination  was 
unsatisfactory     to     all     concerned,     and 
finally   the   royal   charter  of   1904  made 
the   Victoria  University   of   Manchester 
free   and   independent.      The   two   other 
cities,  as  well  as   London,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield   and   Durham,   have    now    got 
universities    of    their    own,    resembling 
Manchester  in   form  and  spirit,    just  as 
all   our    State   universities    resemble   the 
first   of   them,   Michigan.      This   opened 
a  new  era  in  British  education.     The  an- 
cient   monopoly    of    Oxford    and    Cam- 
bridgfe  was  efifectually  broken  and  each 
locality  was  enabled  to  extend  and  com- 
plete its  educational  system  as  have  our 
States.     The   new  universities  have    al- 
ready become   formidable   rivals   of   the 
old  and  have  aroused  in  them  a  desire, 
tho  not  a  determination,  to  reform.  Such 
universities  as  London.  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  have  no  difficultv  in  holding 
desirable   students    and   professors    even 
against   the    pull    of    Oxford    or    Cam- 
bridge. .  The  result  will  be   that  Great 
Britain   will  eventuallv   have,  like    Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  a  number 
of  independent  universities  of  about  the 


same  standing  but  of  different  character. 
'1  his  e(|uivalence  of  rank  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  admirable  custom  of  ad- 
vertising vacancies  which  prevails  in 
England.  Such  notices  as  the  following 
are  common  in  English  periodicals : 

rpHE      UNIVERSITY      OF      MELBOURNE. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

CONJ)ITIONS  of  appointment  are  obtainable  from  THE 
AGKNT-GENERAL  FOR  VICTORIA,  Melbourne 
Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  with  whom  applications 
should  be  lodged  before  31st  MARCH,  1911. 

.SALARY  £900  per  annum. 

DUTlks  commence  MARCH  1,  1912. 


GREY  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
BLORMFONTEIN. 
O.F.S.  PROVINCE.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Aiiplications  are  invited  for  the  PUOFESRORSHIP  OF  PHTLO 
30PHY  at  the  aV)ove  Institiicion.  The  Professor  appointed  may  for  a 
time  he  rerun  red  to  give  assistance  in  the  Department  of  Classics 
The  salary  offered  is  HOOl.  per  annum,  with  an  annual  increment  of 
251.  till  it  reaches  t;50r 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  evidence  a"»  toqualifi'^a- 
tions  and  experiencq,  will  be  received  until  JANUARY  :J1  1911  bv 
THE  REGISTRAR.  Grey  University  CoUefje,  Bloemfoatem  from 
whom  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

ApplioAnts  should  further  state  the  earliest  date  at  which  thev 
could  take  up  duties. 


UNIVERSITY     OF      MANCHESTER. 

T  pJ^mrr^'^J?,'^^^'^  i°^'*^®  applications  for  the  post  of  ASSISTANT 
V  tV  tV  u  '"  CLASSIC."^,  vacaut  owing  to  the  appointment  of  Mr 

J.  F.  Dobson,  M.A.,  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Bristol.  Salary  1501.  Duties  to  commence  JANUARY  11  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  THE  REGISTRAR,  to  whom 
^PPbcations  should  be  seut  with  one  copy  of  testimonials  not  later 
than  DjQOrjMDJBjR  10. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  custom  should 
be  adopted  in  America.  The  "still  hunt" 
system  in  vogue  in  this  country  tends 
to  favoritism  and  inbreeding  because  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  a  chair  is  to 
be  filled  until  the  appointment  is  an- 
nounced. It  often  happens  that  some 
one  eminently  fitted  for  a  certain  posi- 
tion is  not  considered  by  the  president, 
dean,  or  committee  of  the  trustees  or 
faculty  who  are  charged  with  the  selec- 
tion, because  he  is  in  a  distant  institu- 
tion, or  teaching,  unwillingly,  in  another 
department.  A  man  who  is  anxious  to 
change  his  berth  for  personal,  pecuniary 
or  academic  reasons  is  usually  anxious 
that  his  dissatisfaction  should  not  be 
prematurely  known.  Cases  have  been 
known  where  a  head  professor,  holding 
that  the  interests  of  his  university  were 
superior  to  those  of  an  individual,  has 
failed  to  mention  his  most  promising  as- 
sistant to  an  inquiring  delegation  from 
a  rival  university. 

The  provincial  universities,  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  type  specimen,  resem- 
ble in  some   respects  our   State  and  in 
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others  our  city  universities,  so  they  have 
a  double  interest  for  us.  They  differ 
most  conspicuously  in  not  being"  sup- 
ported at  public  expense  and  free  to 
students.  The  University  of  Manches- 
ter proper  receives  only  insignificant  ap- 
propriations from  Manchester  and  its 
twin  city,  Sal  ford.  The  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  owes  much  to 
America  for  both  incentive  and  meth- 
ods. The  Royal  Commission,  which  was 
sent  to  Germany  and  the  United  States 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  increasing 
foreign  competition,  reported  that  the 
real  cause  was  in  the  main  "the  effi- 
ciency of  foreign  educational  means  and 
methods,  both  general  and  technical." 
The  work  m  manual  training  in  Man- 
chester was  modeled  after  our  schools. 
The  principal  of  the  Municipal  School, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  recently  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  his  report  contains  valuable 
observations  and  criticisms.  But  Man- 
chester has  so  far  bettered  our  instruc- 
tion that  all  who  are  interested  in  indus- 
trial education,  either  factory  or  domes- 
tic, should  visit  it  when  abroad.  Those 
who  cannot  will  find  the  fully  illustrated 
calendar  of  the  Municipal  Schools  of 
Technology  and  Art  (costing  lod.  in 
England)   a  very  suggestive  and  inspir- 


ing volume.  City  school  boards  will  also 
find  profitable  reading  in  the  annual  re- 
ports   of    the    education     committee     of 
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HOW  THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  LOOKS 
TO  THE  COLLEGE  CARTOONIST. 

Manchester.  But,  as  I  said,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  tired  of  hearing  about  Man- 
chester. 

New  York  City. 


The  Lesson 

BY  L,  M.  THORNTON 

My  train  speeds  on,  o'er  ways  I  cannot  trace, 
The  night  flings  back  my  shadow,  in  my  face, 
Yet  I  can  smile,  because,  thru  smoke  and  dust 
And  fog  and  mist  and  darkness,  still  I  trust 
The  whirring  wheels,  the  panting  steed  of  steel, 
The  men^who  watch  and  work,  nor  tremor  feel, 
Shall  bring  me  safe,  if  I  but  trust  their  power. 
To  my  appointed  place,  at  my  set  hour. 

And  so  remembering,  that  in  this  maze 

Of  things  terrestrial,  I  have  followed  ways 
I  could  not  see,  nor  thought  to  voice  a  fear, 
Mv  trust  grows  stronger,  and  my  faith  more  clear. 

Against  the  time  when  I,  with  face  grown  white, 

Must  pass  into  another,  deeper  night, 
A  traveler,  too  brave  to  fear  or  cower. 
To  my  appointed  place,  at  my  set  hour. 

Waverly,   N.   Y. 
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A  GIFT  OF  THE  KAISER  TO  MR.   CARNEGIE. 

On  the  presentation  of  $1,250,000  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  as  a  German  "Hero  Fund,"  for  the  purpose  jf 
honoring  and  rewarding  acts  of  valor  and  self-sacrifice  in  time  of  peace,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  ironmaster  expressing,  in  the  name  of  the  German  people,  "his  warmest  thanks," 
and  also  presented  to  him  the  medallion  portrait,  which  is  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Car- 
negie's fund  will  be  disbursed  for  the  amelioration  of  distress  caused  within  the  German  Empire  and  its 
waters  by  the  death  or  disablement  of  the  heroes  of  peace.  As  we  stated  in  our  issue  of  January  5, 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  now  given,  in  all,  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  establish  Hero  Funds  in  this 
country,    France,    Great    Britain    and    Germany. 


A  New  Parliament  and  Other  Novelties 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


THE  election  struggle,  which  was 
proclaimed  in  anticipation  as  a 
destined  national  convulsion,  has 
ended  in  practically  nothing.  The  Lib- 
eral administration  has  returned  to  office 
with,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  of  some 
four  or  five  in  the  number  of  its  regis- 
tered members  thruout  the  kingdom,  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  the  brilliant  legal  advocate, 
is  once  again  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  almost  universal  expectation  when 
the  former  Parliament  was  dissolved 
was  that  the  result  of  that  dissolution 
must  be  a  national  convulsion,  and  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  or  conjecture 
was  as  to  the  possible  nature  of  the  an- 
ticipated convulsion.  On  this  not  alto- 
gether unimportant  subject  there  were 
indeed  the  widest  and  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  opinion.  One  set 
of  men  were  firmly  assured  that  the 
revolutionary  Radicals  would  be  wholly 
extinguished  as  a  political  power  and 
would  pass  into  the  comparative  oblivion 
of  mere  history,  just  as  the  Whigs  of  a 
former  generation  have  already  done. 
But  the  impartial  observer,  after  passing 
out  of  the  companionship  of  a  set  of 
apparently  reasonable  Britishers  who 
firmly  maintained  this  opinion,  came  into 
chance  association  with  some  gathering 
of  ratepayers  and  electors  seemingly 
alike  reasonable  and  well  informed,  who 
were  satisfied  that  the  elections  must  end 
in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Tory  prin- 
ciples and  the  Tory  party,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  English  Parliament  in- 
spired by  a  passion  for  the  foundation  of 
a  republic.  And  now  the  whole  struggle 
is  over  and  we  have  a  Parliament  which, 
as  the  entire  civilized  world  already 
knows,  has  a  Liberal  majority  rather 
larger  than  that  which  was  the  posses- 
sion of  its  predecessor.  It  has  to  be 
added  also  that  the  general  election  was 
for  the  most  part  the  dullest  and  dreari- 
est electoral  performance  that  has  been 
seen  and  endured  in  these  islands  during 
the  present  generation.  The  result  of 
the  contest  has  also  been  distinctly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  genuine  Irish  National 


party,  the  party  led  and  represented  by 
my  old  friend  and  parliamentary  com- 
rade, John  E.  Redmond,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  small  body  of  eccen- 
trics, as  the  All  for  Ireland  associates 
might  well  have  described  themselves.  I 
need  hardly  tell  my  American  readers, 
therefore,  how  entirely  satisfactory  has 
been  the  result  of  this  great  struggle  to 
the  writer  of  this  present  article. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  contest  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy — Tim  Healy,  as  he  is  described  in 
popular  parlance — lost  his  seat.  Now,  Tim 
Healy  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  in  his  own  way 
one  of  the  most  successful  members  of 
the  Irish  National  party.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  and  original  capacity,  and  those 
who  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  however 
often  we  felt  compelled  to  differ  from 
him  and  to  deplore  some  of  his  political 
sayings  and  doings,  could  not  help  liking 
him  and  yielding  to  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  him  all  the  same.  Despite,  how- 
ever, such  startling  incidents  as  Healy's 
defeat,  the  recent  election  was  for  the 
most  part  almost  unprecedentedly  dull. 
The  main  reason  of  this  dullness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  from  a  very  early 
stage  in  the  course  of  the  contest  it  be- 
came perfectly  evident  and  obvious  that 
the  polling  was  not  likely  to  bring  about 
the  entire  change  of  conditions  which  the 
supporters  of  the  Tory  party  were  every- 
where proclaiming  in  advance,  and  which 
too  many  of  the  outsiders  on  the  minis- 
terial side  were  feebly  disposed  to  accept 
as  inevitable.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
the  pollings  the  results  seemed  to  come 
out  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  dictated 
by  the  decrees  of  a  despotic  Liberal 
administration,  or  as  if  the  anti-Minis- 
terialists had  no  longer  any  means  of 
maintaining  anything  like  a  respectable 
contest.  There  appeared  to  be  no  use  for 
either  party  to  go  thru  the  mere  form  of 
voting  in  a  predestined  struggle,  and 
therefore  no  incitement  for  taking  super- 
fluous trouble  to  get  up  superfluous  ar- 
gument,  denunciation   or   ridicule.      An- 
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other  event,  altho  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  added  to  the  importance  of 
tUe  general  election  in  public  opinion, 
was  tlie  fact  that  one  of  John  Redmond's 
sons  was  a  successful  candidate  for  a 
Nationalist  constituency.  This  is,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  the  hrst  time  a  son  of 
his  has  been  offered  as  a  parliamentary 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  if  the  son  inherits,  as  he  may  be  fair- 
ly expected  to  do,  anything  like  his  fath- 
er's political  and  parliamentary  capacity, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  country 
will  be  all  the  better  for  this  addition  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  close  of 
the  elections  dropped  us,  if  I  may  em- 
ploy such  an  expression,  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  Christmas  preparations. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  a  general  elec- 
tion contest  is  the  mechanism  best  suited 
for  preparing  the  heart  of  ordinary 
humanity  to  get  itself  into  the  temper 
for  giving  a  becoming  and  a  thoroly 
Christian  reception  to  the  great  Christian 
festival.  You  know  in  the  United  States 
how  completely  we  in  the  British  Islands 
endeavor  to  bring  our  minds  and  our 
hearts,  our  digestions  and  our  purses, 
into  the  proper  condition  for  welcoming 
and  celebrating  the  principal  days  of  our 
great  annual  festival,  and  that  the  usual 
fierce  elements  called  into  fire  by  general 
elections  are  not  exactly  the  most  seemly 
elements  for  lighting  up  the  tapers  upon 
such  altars. 

There  has  come  to  me  from  your  side 
of  the  sea  a  book  that  has  delighted  me 
very  much.  It  is  the  "Song  Lore  of  Ire- 
land," by  Mr.  Redfern  Mason.  It  is  a 
most  instructive,  enthusiastic  and  illum- 
inating study  of  the  great  treasure  of 
Irish  song.  It  is  written  by  an  English- 
man who  seems  to  be  very  deeply  and 
sincerely  in  sympathy  with  Ireland's  lit- 
erature and  with  Ireland's  history,  and 
its  appearance  as  a  book  is  appropriate 
at  a  time  when  Ireland  and  her  people 
have  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
political  controversy.  A  book  like  Mr. 
Mason's,  admirable  in  itself,  and  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  its  theme,  is  doubly  wel- 
come to  me  from  the  fact  of  its  author's 
nationality.  But  this  is  a  sentimental 
reason ;  more  practically  I  can  say  that 
the  book  deserves  the  attention  and  will, 
I  think,  gain  tlie  commendation  of  every 


serious  student  of  a  great  literature  that 
was  for  loig  unjustly  neglected. 

The  list  of  honors  to  be  conferred  by 
the  Crown  on  the  opening  of  the  New 
Year  has  just  been  puljlished  by  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  will  soon 
be  spread  al'  over  the  world.  It  does  not 
contam  tiie  announcement  of  any  new 
peerages,  but  I  suppose  that,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
thought  a  becoming  year  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  new  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts  and  mere  lords.  I  have  heard 
the  new  list  commented  on  with  very 
'.evere  disparagement  from  many  quar- 
ters, but  if  we  are  to  have  such  state 
honors  conferred  at  all  and  conferred 
only  on  the  arbitrary  recommendation  of 
each  succeeding  ministry  to  the  reigning 
sovereign,  I  do  not  really  see  how  the 
duty  could  have  been  on  the  whole  more 
fairly  accomplished.  Many  or  indeed 
most  of  the  newly  created  baronets  and 
knights  and  the  men  endowed  with  this 
or  that  order  of  merit  are  unquestionably 
men  who  have  rendered  distinct  services 
to  the  political  life,  the  arts,  the  letters, 
the  sciences  and  the  public  service  gener- 
ally of  their  country  and  the  world,  and 
there  do  not  seem  to  me  more  than  a 
very  few  among  the  number  wdiose  en- 
dowment with  such  honor  from  the 
Crown  could  call  for  a  serious  protest 
from  any  section  of  independent  public 
opinion. 

London  has  just  now  been  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sensations  caused  by  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  Hounsditch  region,  one 
of  the  lowest  quarters  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  This  disturbance  carries  us 
back  to  the  ancient  days  of  what  may  be 
called  the  professional  outlaw,  when  the 
robber  proclaimed  himself  as  a  hero  and 
received  much  laudation  and  glorification 
from  the  poet  and  the  romancist  and  the 
dramatist.  My  American  readers  will 
have  heard  the  whole  story  long  before 
this  article  of  mine  appears  in  The  In- 
dependent, and  will  have  become  thor- 
oly acquainted  with  the  facts  that  a  con- 
flict took  place  for  more  than  a  whole 
day  and  night  between  a  robber  gang  in 
the  East  End  of  London  and  all  the 
forces  that  the  Government  could  bring 
together  in  that  region  and  at  such  hasty 
notice  to  subdue  the  disturbers  of  order. 
The  robber  gang  had  their  headquarters 
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in  the  house  to  which  the  authorities  at 
last  laid  siege,  and  by  firing  their  well- 
loaded  revolvers  incessantly  from  the 
windows  of  the  house,  they  succeeded  in 
slaughtering-  several  of  those  who  were 
endeavoring  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  and  the  law.  The  whole 
struggle  was  spread  over  intervals. 
Three  policemen  were  killed  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  then  the  central  authorities  had 
to  find  out  where  the  citadel  of  the  dis- 
turbances was  located,  and  then  followed 
the  employment  of  the  military  in  the  at- 
tack upon  that  house,  the  setting  fire  to 
the  house  itself,  and  the  slaying  of  its 
lawless  occupants.  It  has  now  been 
made  certain  that  this  gang  of  robbers 
were  all  foreigners,  outlaws  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  many  of  our  news- 
papers are  insisting  that  these  recent 
events  give  an  ample  justification  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  Aliens  Act,  which 
shall  prevent  any  stranger  from  forming 


a  home  in  the  British  Empire  unless  he 
is  able  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in 
his  past  history  to  disqualify  him  for 
such  a  settlement.  Many  Liberal  jour- 
nals, however,  protest  against  making 
even  these  horrible  outrages  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  legislation 
which  would  subject  with  every  year 
thousands  of  the  most  deserving  and  the 
most  welcome  strangers  to  a  rigid  police 
examination  before  being  allowed  to  set 
up  a  home  for  themselves  in  the  British 
Islands.  I  must  say  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  this  view  of  the  situation.  Surely 
the  magistracy  and  the  police  authorities 
of  London,  even  of  East  London,  might 
have  exercised  thru  the  police  vigilance 
and  authority  enough  to  find  out  what 
this  particular  gang  of  lawbreakers  were 
engaged  in  before  there  was  time  for  the 
murder  of  the  three  policemen  and  the 
subsequent  resistance  to  the  forces  of  the 
Crown. 

London,    England. 


® 


The  Japan  of  1910 

BY  J»  H«  DE  FOREST 


NOT  since  the  war  with  Russia  has 
there  been  a  year  so  loaded  with 
significant   facts   as  the  one  just 
now  closed. 

Prince  Ito  had  fallen.  But  the  trial  of 
his  assassin  was  one  of  the  first  events 
of  the  opening  year,  and  the  fairness 
with  which  it  was  conducted  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech  used  in  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oner show  the  courts  of  Japan  at  their 
best.  Two  lawyers  were  summoned  to 
Port  Arthur  to  defend  the  assassin,  and 
since  I  have  seen  no  translation  of  their 
plea,  it  seems  worthy  of  a  place  in  The 
Independent.  The  prisoner's  counsel 
said : 

*To  inflict  the  extreme  penally  is  contrary  to 
the  purpose  of  the  law  as  it  is  conceived  today. 
The  crime  comes  from  ignorance  and  the  force 
of  circmnstances.  The  policeman  who  tried  to 
kill  the  Russian  Crown  Prince  when  visiting  our 
land,  was  not  executed.  The  assassin  of  Ste- 
vens got  only  twenty-five  years.  And  if  we  ap- 
peal direct  to  the  heart  of  Prince  Ito,  even  he 
would  plead  for  generous  treatment  of  his 
enemy.      For   didn't   he   himself,   when  young 


and  under  the  same  feelings  as  Anjukon,  ad- 
vocate the  assassination  of  those  who  wanted 
to  open  Japan  ?  And  wasn't  he  one  who  him- 
self helped  attack  and  burn  the  English  Con- 
sulate at  Shinagawa  ?  Just  suppose  he  had 
been  executed  for  this!  Then  didn't  Prince 
Ito,  in  an  address  before  representative  Ko- 
reans, say  that  this  swarming  of  rioters  thru 
the  land  came  from  a  sincere  purpose  to  serve 
their  country,  only  their  methods  were  wrong? 
How  can  you  condemn  this  man  to  death  with- 
out shaming  the  great  Ito  ?  He  would  weep 
in  his  grave.  Your  act  would  make  him  small 
in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world.  From 
every  point  of  view,  three  years  would  be 
enough." 

The  prisoner  freely  gloried  in  his  act 
as  that  of  a  true  patriot,  and  looked  for- 
ward without  fear  to  what  he  regarded 
as  a  martyr's  death.  By  his  execution 
Korea  lost  a  misguided  patriot,  and  we 
may  hope  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  as- 
sassins to  rectify  the  wrongs  of  one's 
country. 

The  courts  of  Japan  have  a  far  more 
serious  matter  on  their  hands  now.  The 
recent  arrest  of  twenty-six  men.  mainly 
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yoting,    on    the    charge    of    conspiracy  jrovernmehts  with  no  sufficient  prelimin- 

against  the  Irnperial  HoUse,  and  their  he-  ary  communication  with  the  two  powers 

ing    found    guilty    by    the    Pfehmin^lry  intimately  concerned,  Japan  and  Russia. 

Court,  have  profoundly  shocked  the  peo-  seemed   almost  like  a  purpose  to  brin,q; 

pie  of  Japan.    That  any  Japanese  should  world  pressure  to  hear  on  Japan.     Whv 

plot  against  the  benevolent  and  almost  di-  was  not  a  party  so  primarily  interested 

vine  Imperial  House  horrifies  every  loyal  fully    consulted?     One    is    reminded    of 

subject.     And  it  fills  Us  with  regret  that  President  Taft's  words  when  blamed  for 

the  leader  in  this  appalling  plot  appar-  taking  railroad  men  into  open  conference 

ently  got  some  of  his  anarchistic  ideas  in  at  the  White  Plouse:  "It  seems  to  be  in 

San    Francisco,    tho    Russia    is    primar-  the  minds   of   some  gentlemen  that  the 

ily  to  blame  for   furnishing    anarchistic  people  who  arc  to  be  consulted  are  not 

literature.     That   their   sympathizers   in  those  directly  afifected.'^ 
New  York  should  announce  their  plan  to  Secretary   KnOx    also   overlooked    the 

petition  the  court  of  japan  not  to  inflict  profound  sentiment  with  which  Japanese 

the  death  penalty  on  these  men  reflects  regard  their  hold  on  Manchuria,  which 

no  credit  on  our  land  of  boasted  liberty,  they  gained  at  vast   losses   of  life  and 

And  why  the  United  States  should  take  treasure.     They  cannot  lightly  relinquish 

the  ground,  as  it  has  repeatedly,  that  "its  this  costly  gain  at  the  call  of  what  seems 

Executive  has  no  authority  to  take  cog-  to  be  the  money  interests  of  the  United 

nizance  of  individual  opinions,  even  when  States  under  cover  of  the  peace  of  the 

taking  the  shape  of  revolutionary  and  se-  world.    ''The  government  that  would  lis- 

ditious  expressions  alleged  to  contravene  ten  to  such  a  proposal  could  not  retain 

the  laws  of  another  land,"  is  an  enigma  power  for  a  day !"  was  a  thought  freely 

to  the  ordinary  Japanese  mind.     Truly,  expressed  in  high  circles.     This  marked 

the  cost  of  international    intercourse    is  change  from  the  Root  diplomacy,  which 

frightful,     indeed,    when     contemplated  was  wholly  open  and  frank,  has  produced 

solely  from  its  evil  consequences.  a  feeling  that  United  States  friendship 

Secretary  Knox's  circular  letter  to  six  is  not  so  reliable  as  it  used  to  be.  It 
powers  concerning  the  neutralization  of  seems  as  tho  the  high  moral  tone  of  our 
Manchuriar  railroads  aroused  a  great  diplomacy  had  somehow  w^eakened.  Any- 
wave  of  suspicion  here.  The  papers  re-  way,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  part  of 
ported  that  Count  Okuma  called  the  the  East,  it  seems  as  tho  the  Knox  pro- 
proposition  "unreasonable ;"  Viscount  posal  was  a  large  diplomatic  blunder. 
Hayashi  said  it  was  like  "a  bolt  from  the  Whether  it  is  a  distinct  result  of  this 
clear  sky;"  Baron  Goto,  of  the  Cabinet,  neutralization  scheme  or  not,  Japan  and 
said  it  reminded  him  of  "the  interfer-  Russia  soon  afterward  made  a  new  con- 
ence  of  Russia,  France  and  Germany  af-  vention,  "engaging  to  maintain  and  re- 
ter  the  war  with  China."  Others  spoke  spect  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria."  And 
of  it  as  showing  "a  vastly  aggressive  since  Japan  takes  no  such  steps  without 
spjrit."  consulting  her  ally.   England,   it  is  safe 

Whatever  motive  was  behind  the  prop-  to  say  that  England  is  convinced  that  the 

osition  (we  may  believe  it  was  meant  to  entente  will  not  only  keep  the  commer- 

be   in   the   interests   of  peace   and   good  cial  door  open,  but  will  facilitate  making 

will)   the  method  of  issuing  it  exposed  a   real   world   route   of   the   Manchurian 

the  United  States  to  the  suspicion  of  hav-  railroad. 

ing  unfriendly  designs  toward  Japan.  There  have  been  other  useless  wound- 
For  it  absolutely  ignored  the  spirit  of  the  ings  of  this  true  friendship  on  the  part 
Takahira-Root  convention,  which  says  of  the  Japanese  toward  us.  Such  irre- 
that  in  case  of  any  change  in  the  status  sponsible  speeches  as  are  occasionally 
quo  "it  remains  for  the  two  governments  heard  in  our  Congress,  openly  asserting 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  in  order  the  certainty  of  war  with  Japan  in  the 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  wdiat  near  future ;  such  anti-Japanese  utter- 
measures  they  may  consider  it  useful  to  ances  as  Schiff's,  Shaw's,  Bell's  and  Ev- 
take."  With  the  ink  of  this  agreement  ans's  delivered  in  responsible  places  ;  such 
hardly  dry,  for  Secretary  Knox  to  issue  persistent  misrepresentations  of  Japan 
his    plan    simultaneously    to    four    other  by  such  brilliant  writers  as  Millard  and 
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the  less  brilliant  Cloud  and  Straight ;  and 
even  the  voice  of  our  President  calling 
for  the  fortification  of  Panama  instead  of 
boldly  advocating  its  neutralization,  can- 
not but  tell  adversely  in  the  long  run  on 
the  general  fund  of  good  will  toward  the 
United  States.  So  that  the  Japanese 
Diet  now  has  its  Takekoshi  to  match  our 
Hobson,  using  the  same  tactics  to  stir  up 
Japanese  jingoes  that  Hobson  uses  for 
securing  more  gunboats. 

I  am  occasionally  asked,  ''Why  these 
repeated  expressions  of  war  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States?"  ''What  pos- 
sible reason  can  there  be?"  asked  a  gen- 
eral on  the  staff,  "for  this  perpetual  war 
talk  in  your  country?"  I  told  him  that 
there  are  vastly  more  people  of  influence 
who  do  not  believe  any  such  nonsense, 
and  whose  friendship  is  just  as  strong 
and  active  as  heretofore,  and  that  the 
visits  to  Japan  of  such  men  as  Melville 
Stone,  President  King-,  of  Oberlin,  and 
Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  furnished  ample  evidence 
that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  is 
true  to  the  historic  friendship. 

One  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  Japan, 
in  a  published  sermon  on  "The  Golden 
Rule,"  sized  up  the  situation  in  this  open 
minded  manner: 

"The  Golden  Rule  is  in  operation  between 
individuals  and  hoii?eholds,  and  finally  its  ex- 
pansion will  take  in  the  wide  relations  of  na- 
tions. But  a  people  of  low  national  character 
can't  obey  this  rule.  I  think  the  hi^he'^t  na- 
tional character  in  all  the  world  is  that  of 
F.ngland,  the  leader  in  the  actual  practice  of 
this  rule.  Of  conrse,  America  should  follow 
this  standard,  b'lt  amonsf  her  eighty  millions 
are  Italians,  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  all  sorts 
of  people.  Tho  their  President  is  a  man  of 
world  wide  sympathies,  in  California  and  other 
places  there  are  attempts  at  anti-Japanese  leg- 
islation, and  this  is  a  matter  of  profound  re- 
gret on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  citizens. 
Just  when  good  citizens  want  to  extend  the 
Golden  Rule  to  international  affairs,  in  iump 
the  bad  ignorants  and  break  up  the  plan." 

Leaving  now  these  outside  affairs  for 
internal  matters,  it  is  evident  that  J^Pa" 
is  putting  her  house  in  sfood  financial  or- 
der. Many  readers  will  recall  the  exae- 
eerations  with  which  certain  Western 
writers  have  shown  up  the  profound 
poverty  of  Japan,  how  unbearable  the 
huge  national  debt,  and  how  cruel  the 
taxes.  One  writer  in  Leslie's  Weekly 
stated : 

"Until  the  f^^eat  war  debt  is  paid,  thnt  alone 
will  compel  the  tax  collectors  to  wring  from 


every    subject    of    the    Emperor    about    $63    a 
year!" 

Even  so  sober  a  journal  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  said  :  "Japan's  for- 
eign debt  is  $1,650,000,000  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  and  that  taxation  is  $31.50  a 
head  of  population  !"  What  nonsense ! 
One  collection  of  $20  a  head  would  wipe 
out  the  entire  national  debt,  domestic  and 
foreign. 

To  be  sure,  Japan  is  relatively  a  poor 
country  and  taxes  are  very  high,  but 
nothing  like  bankruptcy  is  in  sight.  Her 
financiers  are  able  men  and  know  what 
they  are  about.  Among  them  stands 
Marquis  Katsura,  soldier,  statesman  and 
financier.  In  these  three  distinct  depart- 
ments of  national  life  he  stands  out  a 
bold  and  successful  leader.  For  years 
he  has  studied  deeply  into  financial 
matters,  with  this  remarkable  result,  that 
he  has  converted  some  500,000,000  yen 
($250,000,000)  of  domestic  debt  into 
low  4  per  cent,  bonds,  thus  driving  up 
Japanese  bonds  held  in  foreign  lands 
from  90  to  95.  Then  he  carried  his 
conversion  scheme  to  London,  where  he 
secured  107,000,000  yen,  and  to  Paris, 
where  he  took  a  larger  slice,  174,000,000 
yen,  both  at  4  per  cent.  In  these  recent 
domestic  and  foreign  conversions  he  has 
saved  the  country  some  30,000,000  yen 
of  annual  interest,  and  he  has  already 
begun  the  annual  redemption  of  50,000,- 
000  yen  of  the  national  debt. 

Just  at  this  juncture  came  the  greatest 
national  calamity  that  Japan  has  known 
for  many  decades,  in  the  shape  of  floods 
that  extended  over  the  larger  part  of 
Northern  Japan.  River,  banks  broke, 
turnin'Tf  prosperous  lowlands  into  enor- 
mous lakes,  submerging  whole  villages, 
carrying  off  houses  and  bridges,  burying 
thousands  of  acres  of  rice  land  deep  un- 
der sand  and  denuding  other  thousands 
of  all  soil :  breaking  up  miles  of  rail- 
road and  rendering  travel  impossible  thru 
whole  provinces.  Several  weeks  after 
the  floods  I  went  into  one  of  the  ruined 
regions  and  was  amazed  at  the  wide  des- 
olation. Total  statistics  now  give  1,400 
deaths  bv  landslides  and  drowning;  12,- 
286  homes  demolished,  538,093  houses 
flooded,  7;,ooo  acres  of  arable  land 
swert  of  all  crops. 

The  misery  and  suffering  that  have  be- 
fallen millions  of  people  cannot  be  esti- 
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mated.  The  money  loss  to  the  nation 
may  he  reckoned  hy  hundreds  of  mil- 
Hons.  Local  needs,  however,  are  already 
provided  for  on  a  famine  scale.  River 
banks  and  roads  will  provide  work  for 
all  in  sore  need,  and  even  old  women 
and  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  will 
work  bravely  thru  the  winter  with  the 
men.  Taxes  are  remitted  for  all  whose 
crops  are  lost.  Government  money  will 
be  loaned  on  easy  terms  to  every  village 
that  needs  it. 

But  behold,  in  the  face  of  these  vast 
calamities  piled  up  on  top  of  the  swollen 
debt,  the  Premier  rises  ever  smiling,  and 
announces  that  the  Government  proposes 
to  appropriate  over  500,000,000  yen, 
spread  over  a  series  of  years,  to  riparian 
works,  to  railway  extension,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Korea.  The  entire  line 
from  Tokyo  to  Shimonoseki  is  to  be  re- 
built in  the  standard  gauge  in  thirteen 
years  at  a  cost  of  250,000,000  yen,  the 
rivers  are  to  be  tamed  by  an  outlay  of 
180,000,000  yen,  spread  over  twenty 
years. 

Marquis  Katsura  has  held  the  Premier- 
ship longer  than  any  other  man,  and  the 
outs  are  hungry  to  get  in.  As  the  Diet 
opens,  the  usual  newspaper  agitation  has 
begun,  demanding  the  overthrow  of  the 
Katsura  Cabinet  on  the  ground  of  the 
''total  failure"  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful financial  movements  of  modern 
times !  Had  the  United  States  only  had  a 
Katsura  or  a  Matsukata  in  power,  there 
would  have  been  no  such  debacle  in  the 
money  market  as  occurred  three  years 
ago,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Wanamaker  an- 
nounce to  his  Sunday  school  class  of 
adults  with  profound  seriousness:  ''Since 
Lincoln's  assassination  there  has  been  no 
such  anxiety  in  Washington  as  is  felt 
there  today  over  our  financial  situation." 

The  Marquis  can  doubtless  hold  his 
own,  but  the  gritty  man  who  made  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Portsmouth,  Count 
Komura,  Minister  for  Foreign  AfTairs, 
has  had  a  large  problem  on  his  hands 
ever  since  he  gave  out  last  March  that 
in  the  revision  of  the;  tarifif  England  need 
not  be  considered,  ''as  she  has  a  free 
trade  policy  there  is  no  room  for  a  con- 
vention with  that  country."  As  Japan  is 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  intercourse 
wHh  outside  nations,  on  the  verge  of 
recovering  full  tariff  autonomy,  the  ques- 


tion has  assumed  large  proportions  thru 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Especially  her  attitude  toward  her  ally 
has  excited  much  questioning  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  feared  the  new  tariff 
will  almost  cripple  certain  branches  of 
trade.  The  new  tariff  became  the  law  of 
the  land  (to  take  efifect  July,  T911)  at 
the  last  Diet ;  but  now  the  dilemma  is, 
whether  to  change  the  law  in  order  to 
maintain  the  good  will  of  her  ally,  or  to 
go  ahead  at  the  risk  of  offending  Eng- 
land and  thus  losing  the  alliance.  The 
seriousness  of  this  question  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  it,  together  with  the  financial 
problem,  seems  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  both  the  Katsura  Cabinet  and  the  alli- 
ance with  England. 

That  the  alliance  is  becoming  unpopu- 
lar w^ith  a  section  of  the  English  people 
is  very  evident,  and  such  people  are  not 
unwilling  to  use  the  new  tariff  with 
which  to  inflame  the  dislike.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  peace 
of  the  East  if  the  spirit  of  political 
friendship,  as  seen  in  this  alliance,  is 
weakened.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
such  statesmen  as  Katsura  and  Komura 
have  ample  resources  up  their  sleeves 
for  the  safe  handling  of  this  alliance, 
even  tho  they  have  to  modify  their  tariff 
law.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  this  same 
tariff  question  is  due  in  the  United 
States,  only  it  is  postponed  one  year  by 
the  decision  of  our  Government  to  re- 
gard the  old  convention  in  force  for  one 
year  longer. 

Then  the  annexation  of  Cho-sen !  Vis- 
count Terauchi  is  known  In  military  cir- 
cles as  the  successful  Minister  of  War 
during:  the  struggle  with  Russia.  He 
was  formerly  a  major-general  in  com- 
mand of  the  Sendai  Division.  Paralysis 
of  his  right  arm  might  have  been  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  promotion  but  for  his 
rare  auality  of  carrving  organization  to 
hieh  limits.  "What  is  there  in  that  man 
to  m^ke  him  the  Minister  for  War?"  I 
asked  an  army  officer  several  years  ago. 
"Oh.  he's  got  a  head  on  him,  even  tho  he 
has  onlv  one  arm,"  was  the  replv.  That 
his  head  is  extraordinarv  is  seen  in  the 
success  with  which  he  has  united  Japan 
and  Cho-sen  into  one  empire,  without 
assassinations,  with  no  uprising  on  the 
rart  of  the  people,  and  with  no  protest 
from    the    dethroned    Emperor    and   his 
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followers.  This  one  act  of  far-reaching  that  we  will  loyally  repay  His  Majesty's  kind- 
consequences  to  10,000,000  people  and  to  "^^^;  ,  .  ,  •  t 
the  future  of  the  East  entitles  Terauchi  T:1his  the  end  of  this  year  sees  Japan 
to  a  high  place  among  the  statesmen  of  ^acmg  the  wholly  new  experience  of  an- 
Tapan  archists  plotting  against  their  illustrious 
Instead  of  doing  it  as  a  soldier  riding  Emperor ;  going  resolutely  thru  her 
over  the  historic  throne  of  Cho-sen,  and  tinancial  difhculties  with  the  confidence 
placing  the  whole  peninsula  under  mar-  of  the  world  in  her  integrity ;  wi  h  Man- 
tial  law,  and  exasperating  the  feelings  of  churian  problems  rendered  simpler  thru 
an  outraged  people,  he  is  able  on  the  one  a  better  understanding  with  Russia ;  fac- 
hand  to  report  to  his  Emperor  that  the  i"g  Aood  disasters  with  a  bold  purpose  to 
work  was  done  ''without  the  use  of  a  ^-ender  impossible  their  future  occur- 
single  soldier,"  while  on  the  other  hand  rence ;  looking  forward  to  tariff  auton- 
disaffected  Cho-senites  are  being  won  o^y  without  endangering  her  ^valuable 
over,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  trans-  alliance ;  and  with  the  peace  of  tlie  East 
lation  of  an  address  delivered  in  a  public  secured  by  the  annexation  of  Cho-sen. 
school  on  the  first  celebration  of  the  Em-  And  I  may  add  that  Japan  is  learning  to 
peror's  birthday  in  Korea :  estimate  at  its  proper  value  the  war  talk 
"The  Emperor  of  Great  Japan  in  two  wars  ^hat  emanates  from  the  brains  of  a  few 
with  China  and  Russia  has  firmly  established  of  our  Congressmen  and  navy  otficers, 
the  peace  of  the  East.  O  my  people,  do  not  who  fail  to  estimate  aright  the  great 
stir  up  evil  feelings  over  this  union,  of  the  two  worth  of  Japan's  friendship  for  us.  And 
peoples  Our  taxes  are  lessened  one-fifth;  to  ^^^^^^^^  ^hey  five  in  nineteenth  century 
relieve  the  people  of  suffering  17,000,000  yen  ...  •^-  .  w  ^1  1 
have  been  bestowed;  industries  encouraged;  conditions  of  thought,  they  also  are  un- 
and  the  education  of  the  entire  people  planned.  able  to  see  the  power  of  the  enormously 
There  is  indeed  nothing  to  say  but  that  we  are  advancing  world  opinion  that  the  days 
moved  to  tears  by  His  Majesty's  gracious  fa-  ^^^^^  nations  can  lightly  even  think  of 
vors.  On  this  auspicious  occasion  let  us  om-  .  ..  a"  ^ 
cials  and  people  express  our  sincere  congratu-  war  are  virtually  enaed. 
lations    and    take    oath    with    earnest    Banzais  Send.m,  Japan. 


How  to  Save  the  Woodcock 

BYDWIGHT  W.     HUNTINGTON 

[This  article  has  all  the  more  authority,  coming  from  the  author  of  "Our  Feathered 
Game,"  who  is,  also,  one  of  the  founders  of  an  association  whose  object  it  is  to  experiment 
with  game  on  farms  near  New  York  and  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  fostering  our 
indigenous  game   birds  in   giving  them   practical  protection. — Editor.] 

ONE  of  our  most  valuable  wild  food  bird   excepting  to  enact  additional   laws 

birds,   which   is   especially   inter-  restricting  the  sport  of  cock  shooting  and 

esting    to    sportsmen,    does    not  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  birds  as  food ; 

lend  itself  to  hand-rearing  or  the  artifi-  some  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  wood- 

cial  methods  of  increase  known  to  game-  cock  is  doomed  to  extinction, 

keepers.      It  is  quite  impractical  to  feed  In  the  year  book  of  the  United  States 

the  woodcock  as  the  upland  game  birds  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1901,  Dr. 

and  the  wild  fowl  are  fed  on  game  farms  A.   K.   Fisher,  the   ornithologist  of    the 

and  preserves.      Altho  it  is  an  easy  mat-  Biological  Survey,  discussed  ''Two  Van- 

ter  to  restore  the  grouse,  quail  and  many  ishing  Game  Birds — the  Woodcock  and 

of  the  most  desirable  species  of  wild  fowl  the    Woodduck"  ;    and    his    article    was 

and   to  make  them  more  plentiful   than  widely  distributed  by  the  department.  Im- 

they  ever  were  on  suitable  ground,  it  is  less  strong  protective  measures  are  soon 

impossible    to    purchase    woodcock    and  adopted,  we  are  told,  the  woodcock  and 

turn  them  down  in  the  covers  where  they  the  woodduck,  two  popular  and  valuable 

have  been  extirpated.      Many  naturalists  game  birds,   will  become    extinct.       "In 

and  sportsmen  seem  to  believe  that  noth-  many  places,"   Dr.   Fisher  says,   "where 

ing  can  be  done  to  save  this  interesting  twenty-five  years  ago  a  fair  shot  with  a 
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good  dog  could  secure  forty  or  fifty  birds  domestic  enemies  of  the  woodcock,  dogs, 

in  a  day's  hunt,  it  is  doubtful  if  lo  per  cats  and  rats,  arc  added  checks  to  its  in- 

cent.   of   the   former   bag   could   be   ob-  crease ;  and  Nature's  balance  is  upset  in 

tained."  the  wrong  direction.     Dr.  Fisher,  in  the 

There  are  thousands  of  suitable  covers  bulletin  cited,  says  it  is  probable  that  the 

from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  cat,  red  squirrel,  sharp-shinned  hawk  and 

as  far  west  as  Eastern  Kansas  and  Ne-  mink  are  among  the  most  important  nat- 

braska  where  not  a   single  bird  can  be  ural  enemies  of  the  woodcock.     To  this 

found  today  at  any  season  of  the  year,  list  should  be  added  some  of  the  other, 

and  the  places  where  the  small  percent-  hawks,  the  crow,  weasel,  skunk,  raccoon, 

age  of  birds  named  can  be  obtained  are  jay,  snakes,  and,  probably,  the  owl.   Dogs 

comparatively  rare.  also,    running   at    large,    sadly    interfere 

I  have  seen  the  woodcock  as  plentiful  with   the   nesting   of   game   and   destroy 

as  Frank   Forester  says  they  were,  but  many  young  birds ;  and  rats  are  regarded 

younger  sportsmen  cannot  imagine  how  by  all  gamekeepers  as  among  the  worst 

abundant  they  were  a  few  years  ago  in  pests. 

the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  in  Forester's  I  am  told  repeatedly  that  the  natural 
time,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  enemies  of  woodcock  and  other  game- 
York  City.  Writing  of  the  shooting  in  were  abundant  when  the  game  was  most 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Herbert  says :  plentiful.  This  is  quite  true,  but  it  does 
"The  numbers  I  have  seen  are  incredi-  not  disprove  the  fact  that  when  the  guns 
ble."  In  1839,  shooting  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  cats  and  other  domestic  vermin 
of  Warwick,  who  weighed  above  300  are  added  to  the  ordinary  checks  to  its 
pounds  and  shot  with  a  single  barreled  increase,  the  game  must  diminish  in  num- 
gun,  they  bagged  in  three  successive  days  bers  rapidly.  Mr.  H.  W.  Clement,  of 
57,  79  and  98  cock  over  a  single  brace  of  Vermont,  told  me  recently  that  he  saw  a 
dogs,  not  beginning  to  shoot  until  it  was  cat  bring  a  woodcock  up  to  the  porch, 
late  in  the  morning.  The  following  year.  My  cat  brought  in  robins  and  a  flicker,  or 
shooting  with  a  friend  from  New  York  golden  woodpecker,  last  summer,  and 
(with  muzzle  loading  guns,  of  course),  was  very  active  until  it  lost  its  life  on  ac- 
the  bag  contained  125  birds  the  first  day  count  of  the  flicker.  Cats  have  an  open 
and  70  birds  the  second  morning,  before  season  thruout  the  year,  and  the  destruc- 
noon,  when  the  powder  and  caps  gave  tion  of  birds  by  these  animals  is  appall- 
out,  ing.     Their  depredations  can  be  stopped, 

Altho  it  is  a  bird  of  moderate  fe-  however,  and  they  will  be  when  it  pays 
cundity  (the  eggs  seldom  number  more  to  do  so.  The  wilder  enemies  of  the 
than  four),  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  woodcock  also  can  be  controlled,  partly 
to  make  the  woodcock  as  abundant  as  at  least  (they  have  never  been  fully 
they  ever  were,  and  that  this  will  be  done  checked  even  in  England)  ;  and  the  re- 
in some  localities  within  a  few  years,  suit  of  such  control  will  instantly  become 
The  prohibition  of  summer  shooting  has  evident.  "To  destroy  vermin  is  to  pre- 
undoubtedly  produced  good  results,  since  serve  game,"  is  an  English  axiom.  Thou- 
it  has  checked  the  rapid  disappearance  of  sands  of  woodcock  are  shot  every  season 
the  cock ;  but  the  shooting  of  an  ever-in-  in  England,  but  the  birds  are  increasing, 
creasing  army  of  guns  undoubtedly  will  or  at  least  hold  their  own. 
prevent  any  rapid  increase  of  the  game  A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  visit  a  game 
if  it  does  not  cause  a  steady  reduction  in  preserve,  a  few  miles  from  New  York 
its  numbers,  unless  we  change  our  meth-  City,  where  the  wild  ducks  are  tremen- 
ods  of  game  handling.  And,  further-  dously  abundant,  thousands  of  these 
more,  in  places  where  the  wet  woods  are  birds  having  been  hand-reared  by  a 
drained,  the  birds  must  vanish.  It  is  Scotch  gamekeeper  last  spring.  It  was 
well  known,  also,  that  where  any  species  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  great  companies 
of  game  becomes  scarce  its  natural  ene-  of  mallard  flying  about,  often  high  over- 
mies  tend  to  become  superabundant,  head,  and  to  observe  them  swimming  on 
The  result  of  such  conditions  are  disas-  the  lakes  and  preening  on  the  shores.  As 
trous  even  in  the  absence  of  any  shoot-  a  result  of  the  protection  given  to  the 
ing..     As  the  country  becomes  settled  the  ducks  the  woodcock    have    returned  in 
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good  numbers,  and  they  nested  in  perfect 
security  last  season  in  the  Httle  swamps 
all  over  the  preserve.  The  gamekeeper, 
in  order  to  show  that  a  setter  which  he 
had  been  breaking  was  well  trained,  took 
him  into  a  little  alder  brake  not  far  from 
the  house,  and  he  pointed  one  woodcock 
after  another  in  fine  style.  A  dozen  or 
more  birds  were  flushed  on  a  very  small 
area.  One  of  the  birds  was  shot  to  prove 
that  the  dog  would  retrieve  it  handsome- 
ly, which  he  did.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
would  not  be  a  woodcock  on  the  place 
were  it  not  for  the  practical  protection 
afforded.  The  region  is  thickly  settled 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  gamekeeper  the 
ground  would  be  overrun  with  stray  dogs 
and  cats,  to  say  nothing  about  trespass- 
ers. The  place  would  be  untenable  for 
nesting  birds  and  if  any  stopped  to  feed 
in  the  autumn  they  would  be  shot  to  the 
point  of  extinction.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  the  birds  on  the  preserve  soon 
should  be  as  abundant  as  they  were  a  lit- 
tle to  the  northward,  where  Forester 
made  the  best  bags  I  have  mentioned. 
Sportsmen  should  remember  that  in  all 
probability  there  would  be  no  woodcock 
on  the  ground  for  any  one  in  the  absence 
of  practical  protection  (for  this  reason 
no  one  is  damaged)  ;  and  a  good  number 
of  the  birds  reared  w^ill  migrate  and  af- 
ford sport  on  free  territory.  As  the 
game  commissioner  of  Colorado  well 
said,  writing  about  the  benefits  of  the 
preserve  system,  which  is  encouraged  by 
the  Colorado  laws,  many  guns  shoot  on 
the  preserve  which  otherwise  would 
shoot  on  the  public  range,  and  this  is 
beneficial  to  the  public  game. 

On  some  of  the  Western  duck  pre- 
serves I  found  the  w^oodcock,  snipe  and 
other  waders,  breeding  abundantly,  be- 
cause of  the  protection  given  to  other 
game.  A  woodcock,  flying  across  the 
track,  was  killed  by  a  train  in  front  of 
the  club  house  of  the  Redden  Quail  Club 
in  Delaware,  while  I  was  sitting  on  the 
porch.  At  the  duck  clubs  I  noted  that 
woodcock,  snipe,  yellowlegs  and  other 
waders  seldom  were  shot,  since  the  own- 
ers of  the  preserves  are  duck  shooters. 

On  a  nut  plantation  in  Connecticut 
both  quail  and  woodcock  breed  every 
year  because  trespassers  are  kept  out  and 
the  vermin  is  partially  controlled  by  the 
nut  grower,  who  formerly  was  an  ardent 
sportsman.      The  posting  of  the   farms 


has  done  more  to  save  the  game  than  the 
restrictive  game  laws  have  done,  but 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  increase  of 
the  game  even  on  posted  farms  until  the 
natural  covers  and  foods  are  restored  and 
the  natural  and  domestic  enemies  are 
controlled. 

Woodcock,  like  snipe,  are  not  found  in 
the  depths  of  large  forests,  and  the  re- 
duction of  vast  forested  areas  to  small 
wooded  tracts,  many  of  which  contain 
swampy  places,  where  the  food  of  the 
woodcock  abounds,  increases  the  area 
suitable  for  cock  shooting.  There  is  room 
enough  in  America  for  every  one  who  is 
willing  to  look  after  the  game  to  have 
good  shooting. 

The  earth  worm  is  the  staple  food  of 
both  the  snipe  and  the  woodcock,  and 
altho,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  practical 
to  feed  the  woodcock,  I  can  furnish  a 
useful  hint  for  those  who  may  undertake 
their  practical  salvation — the  natural 
food  of  the  woodcock  can  be  increased. 

Often  I  have  observed  that  the  Wil- 
son's snipe  were  plentiful  in  pastures  and 
on  the  wet  prairies  where  cattle  were 
feeding.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  tramping  of  the  cattle  made  the 
ground  especially  suitable  for  the  boring 
of  the  snipe  in  their  search  for  food.  I 
now  believe  that  the  manuring  of  the 
ground  causes  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  earth  worms ;  and  this  fact  seems 
to  have  been  proven  by  a  California  duck 
club,  which  transformed  a  salt  marsh 
where  there  were  no  snipe  into  a  good 
shooting  place  by  damming  out  the  salt 
water  and  manuring  the  ground.  The 
food  for  woodcock  in  small  brakes  might 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  manure.  If 
the  wet  woods  were  enclosed  with  a  wire 
netting  and  pools  made,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  introduce  the  other  "van- 
ishing bird"  mentioned  in  Dr.  Fisher's 
bulletin,  the  beautiful  woodduck,  and  to 
make  it  abundant  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  woodcock.  The  place  should  be 
kept  absolutely  quiet  during  the  nesting 
season  and  all  vermin  should  be  con- 
trolled. Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  some  very  interesting  experiments 
with  these  birds  next  season  on  some 
good  woodcock  grounds  near  New  York. 

I  believe  both  the  woodduck  and  the 
woodcock  soon  will  be  restored  to  our 
l3ill  of  fare. 

New   York   City, 
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STATISTICS  of  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  any  commodity  are  al- 
ways misleading,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  one 
community  there  may  be  a  moderate 
consumption  of  intoxicants  by  all  the 
adult  members,  while  in  another  com- 
munity a  large  proportion  of  the  adults 
may  be  total  abstainers,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  excessive  drinkers.  It 
might  easily  happen  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  the  community  in  which 
there  was  general  moderate  drinking 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  community  in  which  there  was 
injurious  and  excessive  drinking  by  a 
large  number  of  persons. 

The  principal  value  of  this  chart, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  comparison  which 
is  made  possible  of  the  classes  of  intoxi- 
cants consumed  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. France,  Italy  and  Switzerland  are 
pre-eminently     wine     drinking     nations. 


The  United  States,  England,  Germany 
and  Belgium  are  pre-eminently  beer- 
drinking  nations.  The  United  States 
has  joined  this  group  since  1850.  Hun- 
gary has  the  largest  consumption  of 
spirits  of  any  country  included  in  this 
list,  followed  by  Belgium  and  Germany. 
The  drinking  habits  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  same  country  vary  greatly. 
Thus  in  some  sections  of  Germany  there 
is  a  larger  consumption  of  beer  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  while  in  the 
provinces  along  the  Rhine  wine  is  drunk 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

There  is  an  attempt  being  made  at 
present  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in 
France  to  combat  the  drinking  of  ab- 
sinthe and  other  spirits  by  the  favor- 
ing of  wine  drinking,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
reduce  the  injurious  effects  of  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  by  the  substitution 
of  a  beverage  containing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  for  one  containing  a 
large  proportion. 


Literature 


Memoirs   of   a    Noble   Woman* 

What  Mr.  Carnegie  called  the  "two 
foulest  blots"  on  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury civilization  were  the  owning"  of 
man  by  man  and  the  killing  of 
man  by  man — slavery  and  war.  Slav- 
ery has  been  abolished  from  the 
world,  but  the  scourge  of  war  remains. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  two 
greatest  books  that  have  been  written 
against  slavery  and  war  w^ere  the  novels 
of  two  women — ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  "Die 
Wafifen  Nieder,"  or  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"  by  Bertha  von  Suttner.  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  dead,  but  her  work  is  accom- 
plished. Baroness  von  Suttner  still  lives. 
She  has  yet  more  to  do. 

Bertha  Kinsky  was  born  at  Prague 
in  1843.  She  was  a  descendant  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  Austrian  mili- 
tary family.  Her  father,  who  died  be- 
fore her  birth,  was  a  retired  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Austrian  army.  Bertha  was 
brought  up  by  her  widowed  mother  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  are  all  Euro- 
pean gentlewomen  of  the  upper  classes. 
Tho  in  no  sense  an  infant  prodis^y,  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  unusually  intel- 
ligent and  fun  loving  girl,  with  a  talent 
for  music  inherited  from  her  mother. 
As  she  came  into  her  late  teens  she  was 
evidently  brilliant,  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating, for  the  inevitable  romances  and 
offers  of  marriage  ensued.  *'The  right 
one,"  however,  did  not  yet  appear.  Tn 
the  meantime  her  voice  had  been  hio'hlv 
praised  by  several  great  singing  mas- 
ters, and  she  determined  on  an  operatic 
career.  After  a  few  years  of  heroic 
efforts,  however,  she  realized  that  she 
did  not  have  the  divine  spark  of  genius. 
Her  musical  education  had  been  such 
a  drain  on  her  mother's  slender  income 
that  Bertha  now  resolved  to  support  her- 
self. She  accordino:ly  took  a  situation 
as    instructor    and    companion    to    four 

*]VrEMOiRS   OF    Bertha  von    Suttner.      The    Records 

of     an      Eventful     Life.  Authorized     translation     hy 

Nathan    Haskell    Dole.  In    Two    Volumes.       Boston : 
Ginn  &   Co.     $5. 


grown  up  daughters  in  the  baronial 
house  of  Suttner  in  Vienna.  Living  at 
home  with  his  parents  and  sisters  was 
.Vrtur  Gundaccar  von  Suttner,  then  a 
youth  of  twenty-three.  Tho  Bertha 
was  twenty-nine,  a  friendship  soon 
si)rang  up  between  them  which  rapidly 
ripened  into  love.  The  four  sisters  were 
in  the  secret,  but  ''Papa"  and  "Mamma" 
Suttner  were  not  told,  as  an  alliance, 
from  the  Suttner  point  of  view,  was  ab- 
solutely out  of  the  question.  Finally 
the  parents  learned  of  the  affair  and 
Bertha  was  requested  to  leave.  Having 
come  across  an  advertisement  which 
read,  "A  very  wealthy,  cultured,  elderly 
gentleman  living  in  Paris  desires  to  find 
a  lady  of  mature  years,  familiar  with 
languages,  as  secretary  and  manager  of 
his  household,"  she  applied  for  the  po- 
sition. 

A  favorable  reply  was  received  from 
Alfred  Nobel,  then  forty-one  years  old, 
the  famous  inventor  of  dynamite.  Ber- 
tha started  for  Paris  after  a  tearful  fare- 
well from  her  lover.  She  began  her 
new  work  bravely,  but  the  "unendurable 
agony"  of  separation  had  the  same  ef- 
fect it  had  had  ten  thousand  times  be- 
fore. Bertha  left  the  Nobel  establish- 
ment, returned  to  Vienna  and  eloped  with 
Artur.  The  parents  would  not  forgive, 
so  the  brave  young  couple  went  to  the 
far  distant  Caucasus,  where  for  nine 
long  years  they  lived  in  happy  and  bliss- 
ful poverty. 

Here  began  a  marriage  as  beautiful 
as  that  of  the  Brownings,  which  ripened 
with  the  years  and  was  broken  only  by 
the  death  of  the  beloved  husband  in  1902. 
During  the  period  of  exile  the  happy 
pair  supported  themselves  by  giving  les- 
sons in  music  and  languages  and  by 
writing.  The  products  of  their  pens 
were  soon  ir.  requisition  in  all  the  lead- 
ing papers  in  Germanv  and  Austria. 
Finallv  the  parents  relented  and  they 
came  back  to  spend  te  rest  of  their  days 
under  the  ancestral  roof.  From  now  on 
the  devoted  couple's  chief  object  in  life 
was  to  promote  the  cause  of  universal 
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peace.  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms"  had 
already  made  the  Baroness  known  all 
over  Europe.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  in  our  issue  of  February  i,  1906, 
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BAR0NP:SS' VON  suttner. 

appeared  her  article,  ''How  I  Wrote  'Lay 
Down  Your  Arms.'  "  It  was  her  studv 
of  war  in  preparation  for  writing  this 
masterpiece  that  brought  her  into  the 
peace  movement.  She  organized  the 
first  Austrian  Peace  Society  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  She  and  her  hus- 
band were  accustomed  to  attend  every 
year  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Peace  Congresses  and  the  sessions  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union.  She  be- 
came the  editor,  with  Fried,  of  the  lead- 
ing Austrian  peace  organ,  and  that 
brought  her  into  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  greatest  writers,  philan- 
thropists and  statesmen  of  Europe  and 
with  all  the  peace  advocates  of  the 
world.  During  this  period  she  had  kept 
in  correspondence  with  Alfred  Nobel, 
and  it  was  she  who  suggested  to  him  the 
founding  of  the  great  yearly  prizes  in 
peace,  literature,  physics,  chemistry  and 
medicine  which  bear  his  name.  Later 
she  was  herself  crowned  with  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  the  only  woman  yet  to 
have  received  it.  Since  the  death  of  her 
beloved  husband  she  is  still  carrying  on 
the  work  to  which  they  both  consecrated 
their  lives. 

This,  in  outline,  is  the  life  of  Bertha 
von  Suttner.     Not  very  dramatic  or  sen- 


sational for  one  of  the  world's  most  be- 
loved heroines.  Her  life  is  simply  the 
life  of  a  generous  and  noble  hearted 
woman,  giving  herself  more  and  ever 
more  to  her  home  and  the  world.  But 
that  indefatigable  devotion  to  all  that  is 
best  in  life  has  brought  its  reward,  for 
now  she  is  universally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  her  sex.  Her  fame 
will  rest  on  her  two  supreme  qualities, 
her  beautiful  love  for  her  husband  and 
her  tmswerving  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peace. 

The  two  volumes  are  written  with 
candor,  sincerity  and  charm.  Possibly 
some  of  the  long  letters  from  friends 
and  celebrities  should  have  been 
abridged,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
much  interest  outside  of  peace  circles. 
But  the  Memoirs  as  a  whole  are  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  world's  enduring 
autobiographies  and  we  unreservedly 
recommend  them.  We  would  especially 
advise,  however,  those  who  have  not  al- 
ready done  so  to  read  first  "Lay  Down 
Your  Arms"  if  they  would  enjoy  these 
Memoirs  to  the  full. 

Some  Native  Verse 

It  was  greatly  daring  in  Oliver  Opp- 

Dyke  to  put  into  the  very  first  lyric  in  his 

Lure  of  Life  the  lines 

And  I  cannot  tell  its  meaning  grand, 
Nor   why   he   did   begin   it. 

The  temptation  is  too  much  for  your 
staidest  critic.  Yet  one  really  mustn't 
succumb.  These  be  Lyrics  of  the  Ze't- 
geist,  by  the  author  of  "The  Unfathom.- 
able  Sorrow !"  Besides,  Mr.  Opp-Dyke's 
verses  are  far  less  aflfect'fd  than  his  title 
page  has  the  air  of  making  them.^ 

Why  is  it,  indeed,  that  our  poets  will 
not  content  themselves  with  merely  writ- 
ing poems  ?  Why  must  they  wear  the 
habit  of  esoteric  philosophers,  or  disguise 
themselves  as  mere  scholars?  This  last 
is  the  pose  of  Mr.  Pound — a  new  arrival ; 
likewise  an  American.  He  has  published 
a  prose  essay,  "The  Spirit  of  Romance,"^ 
and  seems  to  be  entitled  to  calL  himself 
scholar.     The   wonder   of   it   is   that  he 

^The  Lure  of  Life:  Lyrics  of  the  Zeitgeist. 
Boston:   Sherman,   French   &   Co.      $i. 

^See  the  notice  published  in  The  Independent, 
\''ol.    XLIX,   p.    1095    (November    17,    1910). 
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should  care  to  do  so.  After  all,  poetry 
comes  first.  Then  why  overload  with 
footnotes,  or  what  sometimes  seems  ped- 
antry itself  (we  use  the  ugly  trisyllahle), 
the  music  of  his  Muse?  As  for  the  po- 
ems which  he  offers  his  fellow  Americans 
— ^for  we  understand  he  has  already 
"published,"  in  London,  more  than  one 
slim  volume — these  are  singularly,  wil- 
fully uneven ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
unevenness  of  youth,  after  all.  But  how  * 
times  change!  A  century  ago  an  Ezra 
Pound  would  have  tossed  his  Provcnga 
onto  our  reading  table  with  the  scornful 
remark  that  he  had  done  them  all  at  school 
during  recess.'  But  Byron,  whose  man- 
ner he  would  have  imitated,  did  not  study 
old  French  and  Renaissance  Italian ; 
Byron  was  a  mere  poet.  He  excelle^d  Mr. 
Pound  in  facility,  to  be  sure ;  but  Brown- 
ing has  lived  and  littered  in  the  mean- 
time. Mr.  Pound  makes  much  of  rhythm 
— in  his  criticism ;  takes  surprising  liber- 
ties with  it  in  his  verse.  We  are  rather 
sorry  for  it.  Just  as  painting  monstros- 
ities, whether  before  or  after  seeing  Ma- 


MR.    EZRA    POUND, 

Author  of  "Provenga"   and  other  volumes  of  verse  and 
criticism. 


tisse,  seems  to  us  bad  art,  so  does  cruelty 
to  rhythm.^ 

One  is  not  sure  that  the  phrase,  "cru- 
elty to  rhythm,"  does  perfect  justice  to 
one  who,  like  Francis  I.  Maule,  writes 
"weird  Alaskan  tales"  in  doggerel.*  The 
fact  that  the  illustrations  are  photographs 
is  in  a  sense  symbolical.  Photographs 
are  often  admirable — and  may  be  "art" 
as  much  as  anything  else.  Here  they 
are — just  photographs.  At  least  the  ver- 
sifier's concern  is  to  write  something 
American.  He  expresses  a  healthy  ten- 
dency, even  in  "hitting  it  up"  to  Skag- 
way.     But  why  attempt  verse? 

For  Mr.  Maule  is  less  felicitous  than 
the  novelist,  Mr.  Bacheller,  some  of 
whose  ballads  and  narrative  poems  In 
Various  Moods  justify  his  breaking  into 
poetry  f  and  very  much  less  so  than 
Sharlot  M.  Hall,  tho  the  latter  is.  Offi- 
cial Territorial  Historian  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Hall's  Cactus  and  Pine  is  announced 
by  the  publishers  to  have  caught  "the 
spirit  of  the  West" :  loneliness  of  wind- 
swept prairies,  majesty  of  snow-peaks, 
scars  of  canons ;  "virility  and  tenderness, 
passion  and  pity,  bravery  and  depriva- 
tion."^ The  order  is  large,  but,  tho  the 
publisher's  exaggeration  does  not  make 
it  so,  so  is  the  atmosphere  of  this  verse. 
Evidence  might  be  submitted  in  the 
quotation  of  stanzas  from  the  poem 
"Spring  in  the  Desert"  or  "In  the 
Bracken."  In  quite  another  vein  is  the 
daintiness  of  "A  Forest  Lullaby."  The 
Kipling  inspiration  is  to  be  remarked 
here  and  there,  as  in  "The  Song  of  the 
Pine,"  but  Mr.  Hall  is  no  mean  imitator. 

Another  truly  "American"  among  our 
American  poets  is  Mr.  Oppenheim,  who, 
in  his  "Poetic  Drama  in  Two  Scenes" 
entitled  The  Pioneers,'^  "strikes  a  note" 
finely  masculine  and  admirably  parabolic 
— to  swap  figures.  The  action  all  passes 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  more  or 
less  metrical  conversations,  called  scenes, 

^PROVENgA.  Poems  selected  from  Personae.  Exulta- 
tions, and  Canzoniere  of  Ezra  Pound.  Boston:  Small, 
iMaynard   &    Co.      $1. 

■^Kl  DoRAno  "29."  Along  with  Other  Weird  Alaskan 
Tales.  Done  into  Verse  by  Francis  I.  Maule.  Phila- 
delphia:  John   C.   Winston   Co. 

•''In  Various  Moods:  Poems  and  J'erses  by  Irzing 
Bacheller.      New   York:    Harper   &   Bros.      $1. 

''Cactus  and  Pine:  Songs  of  the  Southwest.  By 
Sharlot  M.  Hall.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

'The  Pioneers:  A  Poetic  Drama  in  Two  Scenes. 
By  James  Oppenheim.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
SO    cents. 
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into  which  the  ])iccc  is  divided,  ^'ct  in 
the  prolog  wc  read  that  when  the  little 
play  was  acted  for  the  first  time,  at 
Lanier  Camp,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  State  of  Maine,  at  eight  o'clock 
of  a  dark  August  night, 

"Several  hundred  people  of  the  countryside, 
bewitched  by  the  wind,  the  flames,  and  the 
night,  were  kind  to  the  unprofessional  players 
and  the  little  play." 

*'A  native  poetic  drama  which  shall  go 
straight  home  to  the  people  of  America 
rather  than  to  a  fit  few  in  a  private  thea- 
ter is  .  .  .  my  dream,"  continues  Mr. 
Oppenheim.  ''Hence,  what  a  rich  joy  it 
was  to  throw  a  plain  tale  of  '49  into  sim- 
ple rhythm  and  find  that  the  folk  of 
Southern  Maine  were  stirred  to  tears." 
The  essay  was  sincere  and  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim seems  to  have  been  fairly  reward- 
ed. We  fancy  that  the  militant  suffra- 
gists among  his  readers  will  applaud  the 
speech  in  which  Margaret  ('a  young 
woman,  ...  an  outdoor  w^oman") 
declares  what  is  the  ''newer  kind  of 
woman" : 

"Athletic,  sinewy,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  With  the  world  to  range," 

and  most  exacting  as  to  her  mate : 
"Marriage  is  not  the  all  of  woman's  life." 

American,  but  less  stridently  contem- 
porary, is  the  volume  of  Indian  Legends 
and  Other  Poems  collected  by  Hanford 
Lennox  Gordon ;  being  all  of  his  poems 
that  the  author  "cares  to  preserve."^ 
Equally  historical  and  patriotic  is  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "An  Epos  of  the  North- 
west," by  Theophilus  Middling,  who  was 
named,  or  has  named  himself,  with  fine 
discrimination.''  The  affliction  called 
eacoethes  serihendi  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  Effete  East,  it  doth  appear !  But 
we  must  hold  over  the  rest  of  our  poets 
for  another  occasion.  To  quote  from 
Florence  Isabel  Chauncey's  little  volume 
of  Songs,'^^  a  humble  offering,  but  in 
every  sense  a  welcome  one : 

Pleasure  is   oi\r  motor-car, 

It  goes  so  fast ; 
Boredom  is  the  donkey- cart 

We  just  flew  past! 

^Indian  Legends  and  Other  Poems.  By  Hanford 
Lennox  Gordon.  Salem,  Mass. :  The  Salem  Press 
Co.      $1.50. 

^Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  W^ar.  An  Epos  of 
the  Northwest.  By  Theophilus  Middling.  St.  Louis: 
Sigma   Publishing    Co. 

^"Songs.  By  Florence  Isabel  Chaiincey.  Boston: 
Richard  G.   Badger. 


A    History    of    Education.        Vol    II.        By 

J'^rank    Picrrcpont    (iraves.        New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.10. 

Dr.  Graves  has  followed  his  "History 
of  Education  Before  the  Middle  Ages" 
with  a  second  volume,  A  History  of 
Jidueation  During  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Transition  to  Modern  Times,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  careful  research  and  open- 
minded  discussion,  that  marked  the  first 
part  of  his  work.  No  doubt,  in  a  future 
volume,  he  will  treat  the  subject  of  mod- 
ern education,  and  he  will  bring  to  that 
topic  a  judgment  ripened  by  his  present 
studies.  .  The  Middle  Ages,  according  to 
Dr.  Graves,  were  a  period  of  assimila- 
tion and  repression.  The  fusing  of  such 
discordant  elements  as  German  barbar- 
ism, Graeco-Roman  culture  and  Catholic 
Christianity  was  a  mighty  task  not  to  be 
done  in  a  century  or  so,  and  we  are  often 
inclined  to  underestimate  the  magnitude 
of  the  real  accomplishment  of  medieval 
civilization.  The  chapter  on  the  work  of 
the  Monastic  schools  is  very  interesting; 
especially  the  discussion  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  introducing 
manual  labor  as  a  monkish  requirement. 
The  three  ideals, of  the  monastic  educa- 
tion were:  obedience,  chastity  and  pov- 
erty, and  most  of  its  perversions  have 
arisen  when  the  Church  and  its  schools 
have  swung  away  from  one  or  more  of 
the  ancient  vows.  During  most  of  the 
period  treated  in  this  volume,  education 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  ecclesias- 
tics ;  at  first  Catholic  and,  at  a  later  time, 
Protestant  clerics  taught  the  children  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  little  that  they  were 
to  know.  The  point  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  was  well  or  ill  done,  as  that, 
w^ithout  them,  it  had  not  been  done  at 
all.  Dr.  Graves  is  generous  in  his  praise 
of  the  monastic  schools.  Even  the  "Pal- 
ace Schools,"  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  Alfred  the  Great,  were  taught  by 
clerics,  and  many  of  the  universities  that 
arose  later  grew  out  of  church  or  cathe- 
dral schools.  The  treatment  of  the  rise 
of  realism  and  the  transition  to  modem 
times  is  full  and  scholarly.  Each  reac- 
tion against  pedantry  and  formalism  in 
education,  as  the  ardor  that  produced  it 
cooled,  hardened  into  a  new  formalism. 
But  the  author  insists  that  each  new 
form  was  a  progressive  movement,  and 
that  something  was  gained  by  it  for  the 
human  race. 
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The  Winter  Queen.  Being  the  Unhappy 
History  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Electress 
Palatine,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  A  Romance. 
By  Marie  Hay.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin  Co.      $4. 

Most  of  lis  know  the  works  of  M. 
Georges  Lenotre,  historian  of  Paris.  In 
a  review  of  one  of  them,  pubHshed 
just  before  the  novehst-critic's  death, 
Edouard  Rod  declared  that  the  art  of 
biography  is  an  art  ncccssaivciucnt  fain- 
taisiste.  Why  find  fault,  then,  because 
M.  Lenotre  informs  his  reader  just  what 
conversations  historical  personages  ex- 
changed, the  precise  sentiments  animat- 


the  meteorological  conditions  of  EHza- 
])eth  Stuart's  lifetime  no  one  need  care. 
Perhaps  the  records  do  not  exist.  They 
manage  these  matters  better  in  France. 
I'esidcs,  the  period  is  rather  remote,  for 
Elizabeth  Stuart  was  daughter  of  the 
first  James.  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  author  of  the  chronicle  has  made  a 
thoro  study  of  matters  more  important, 
from  a  human  standpoint,  than  weather 
can  be.  She  has  studied  her  documents 
carefully  enough  to  produce  a  conven- 
tional biography.  For  some  reason  she 
has  not  cared  to  do  this.    How  much  she 


ELIZABETH  STUART,  QUEEN  OF  I50HEMIA. 

From   the    painting  by   Mierevelt,    reproduced    as  the    frontispiece 
of  "The  Winter  Oueen." 


ing  them,  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
time,,  and  the  exact  temperature  centi- 
grade? No  one  denies  that  M.  Lenotre 
has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Observatoire.  As  for. the 
present  author,  who  presented  tis  on 
earlier  occasions  with  accounts  of  "A 
German  Pompadour"  and  of  "Dianne  de 
Poitiers,"  whether  or  not  she  has  studied 


gains  by  writing  a  ''romance"  and  al- 
lowing herself  corresponding  freedom  it 
is  for  each  reader  to  decide  for  himself. 
Certainly  she  reproduces  a  picturesque 
background  and  tells  a  moving  story ; 
albeit  some  would  not  look  to  this  period 
of  religious  warfare  and  political  in- 
trigue for  their  romance.  She  suc- 
ceeds,   besides,    in    revivifying    a  char- 
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McCUTCIIEON'S   IDEA   OF 
From  "In  Africa." 

acter  full  of  charm  and  wayward 
grace.  Elizabeth's  charm,  like  Mary 
Stuart's,  is  more  potent  than  mere  de- 
scription, limited  to  half  a  dozen  words, 
knows  how  to  suggest.  It  is  like  her 
beauty,  that  seems  to  have  been  subtler 
than  the  painter's  art.  The  English  scene 
is  reflected  in  this  volume  anent  The 
Winter  Queen,  and  the  German  scene 
directly  represented ;  both  with  skill.  The 
manner  of  the  romancing  biographer  is 
sometimes  florid,  and  almost  Teutonic 
in  taste ;  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  the 
style  improves  as  the  writer  warms  to 
her  subject,  and  the  critic  finds,  at  the 
last,  only  matter  to  praise.  Perhaps  the 
story  would  have  gained  in  more  ways 
than  one  if  the  story-telling  had  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly :  over  four  hundred 
pages,  and  generous  pages,  are  yielded 
to  it.  But  those  were  generous  times. 
Who  hastened  then  ? 

"The  banquet  lasted  long,  for  in  1617  a  feast 
meant  solid  eating  and  drinking.  The  dishes 
W^re  over  a  hundred  and  eight  in  number,  not 


THE   INNOCENTS   ABROAD. 
(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.) 

counting  the  sweetmeats  ;  for  it  had  been  con- 
sidered shame  to  a  kitchen-master  had  he 
omitted  the  serving  of  any  beast,  bird  or  fish  to 
be  procured  in  the  countryside." 

The  writer's  method  sometimes  follows 
that  of  the  chef  de  cuisine.  But  what 
matter  ?  It  is  a  pathetic  story,  told  with 
no  little  sympathy  and  scarcely  less  of 
zest,  and  with  none  of  the  German 
grossness  the  menu  might  connote. 

In  Africa.  Hunting  Adventures  in  the  Big 
Game  Country.  By  John  T.  McCutchecn. 
Indianapolis :     Bobbs  -  Merrill     Company. 

$2.50. 

We  know  of  plenty  of  people  who  can 
draw  prettier  pictures  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  W^e  could  give  the  names  of 
several  if  modesty  did  not  forbid.  There 
is  at  times  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon's  work  a  certain  imconventionality 
of  outline  and  an  indifference  to  the 
rules  of  perspective  that  would  prevent 
its  being  hung  on  the  line  at  any  well- 
regulated  academy.  But  we  do  not  know 
of  any  pictures,  inside  the  academics  or 
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out,  that  we  had  rather  look  at  than  Mr. 
McCutcheon's,  or  that  we  derive  more 
profit  from  looking  at  If  he  had  re- 
mained in  Africa  and  gone  on  the  staff 
of  the  Uganda  Gazette  or  Mount  Kenia 
Tribune,  we  should  have  subscribed  for 
it  m  order  to  get  his  daily  cartoons. 
Fortunately,  it  was  not  necessary.  He 
came  back  from  the  Dark  Continent, 
bringing  his  sketches  and  skins  with  him, 
and  his  book  challenges  comparison  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  in  size,  subject  and  in- 
terest. Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  lions  he  was  hunting  in  Africa. 
The  account  of  their  meeting,  however, 
reads  very  differently  from  Stanley's  ac- 
count of  "How  I  Found  Livingston." 
Even  Africa  is  becoming  tame  and  ac- 
cessible. If  in  the  heart  of  the  continent 
one  keeps  up  with  Mr.  Dooley's  latest, 
and  knows*  who  discovered  the  North 
Pole  as  soon  as  anybody  or  sooner,  and 
has  canned  asparagus  and  mushrooms 
for  dinner,  what  is  the  use  of  going 
there?  One  might  as  well  stay  at  home 
and  read  the  book.    We  shall. 

j« 

Literary  Notes 

....The  Biddle  Press  (Philadelphia)  issues 
John  Russell  Hayes's  verses  In  Memory  of 
Whittier  (50  cents).  The  Httle  volume  is  il- 
lustrated, and  is  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  a  fellow 
Friend. 

....  A  small  but  ambitious  periodical,  en- 
titled Junge  Erde,  Dcutschamerikanische  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Kultur,  issues  its  first  number  in 
February,  price  5  cents.  Its  chief  contributors 
are  Otto  Sattler  and  Clara  Ruge,  and  its  office 
is  8   East   Eighty-fifth   street,   New   York. 

....The  reminiscences  embodied  in  Captain 
James  H.  Wood's  book  on  The  War  (Cumber- 
land, Md. :  Eddy  Press)  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  great  civil  conflict,  and  come  from  a  sol- 
dier who  wore  the  gray.  Tho  lacking  some- 
what in  literary  style  and  historical  perspec- 
tive they  possess  the  interest  of  personal  ex- 
periences. 

....Sidney  Lee  is  the  editor  of  the  new 
supplement  to  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  now  in  preparation  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.).  Persons  who  have  died 
between  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1901,  and  the  end  of  1910  will  be  in- 
cluded 

....Who's  Who  is  too  old  a  friend  to  re- 
quire introduction  (The  Macmillan  Co.;  $2.50). 
In  its  191 1  reincarnation  the  biographies  run 
to  2246  pages — a  gain  of  84.  This  is  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  issue.  Especially;  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  most  important  foreign  names,  has 
there  been  an  improvement  in  recent  years. 

....Prof.  Shailer  Mathews  has  published 
in   a   bandy   volume    his    Jiayerford    Library 


Lectures  on  The  Gospel  and  the  Modern  Man. 
(Macmillan,  $1.50.)  He  argues  very  co- 
gently for  the  need  and  availability  of  the  old 
spiritual  verities  translated  into  new  forms 
adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modern 
life.      The  book  is  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

....Rider  Haggard,  who  used  to  write  sen- 
sational romances  of  the  order  of  "She,"  has 
found  nearer  home  a  theme  quite  as  sensa- 
tional ar.d  romantic  as  those  of  his  African 
tales.  His  latest  volume,  Regeneration,  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Lon- 
don from  an  external  tho  sympathetic  stand- 
point, a  record  for  the  most  part  of  peisonal 
ol)servations  told  in  an  easy  style.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.;  $1.) 

....One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  stim- 
ulating writers  among  English  liberal  evan- 
gelicals of  the  scholarly  sort  is  Dr.  Percy 
Gardner,  of  Oxford.  Modernity  and  the 
Churches,  a  volume  of  the  Crown  Theolog- 
ical Library  (Putnam's),  contains,  besides  the 
address  which  furnishes  the  title  to  the  vol- 
ume, essays  on  "The  Essential  Nature  of  the 
Christian  Faith,"  "The  Function  of  Prayer," 
"The  Basis  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  "Liberal 
Anglicanism,"  and  papers  on  a  number  of 
other  subjects  of  current  religious  interest. 

....In  1909  Charles  M.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  de- 
livered the  Cole  lectures  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity "in  free  speech"  after  the  preparation  of 
extensive  notes.  The  pressure  of  pastoral  du- 
ties has  delayed  the  preparation  of  the  work 
for  publication,  but  it  now  appears  as  Jesus 
the  Worker  (Revell;  $1.25).  The  discussion 
of  the  character,  acts,  purpose  and  ethics  of 
Jesus  is  earnest  and  scholarly,  based  on  mate- 
rial from  the  Synoptics  only.  The  author 
considers  some  of  the  historical  problems  but 
always  from  the  conservative  point  of  view. 

....It  was  the  exprest  wish  of  the  late 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff  that  his  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Avhich  covered  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  Christian  progress,  together  with 
the  Swiss  and  German  Reformation,  might  be 
carried  thru  the  fruitful  period  from  1050  to 
1517,  thus  making  a  continuous  work.  This 
task,  undertaken  by  his  son,  Dr.  David  S. 
Schaff,  is  now  completed  by  the  publication 
of  Part  II  of  Volume  V  (Scribners,  $3.25 
net),  which  gives  the  history  from  Boniface 
VIII  to  tht  Reformation.  The  whole  work 
is  in   eight   large  volumes. 

....One  of  our  correspondents  desires  to 
know  the  "latest  monograph"  on  the  Institu- 
tional Church.  The  "Intest"  is  not  always  the 
best,  but  we  are  sure  that  any  one  seeking  in- 
formation about  the  nurpose.  organization, 
methods  and  resuhs  of  Institutional  Church 
work  could  not  do  better  than  consult  the 
book  pnbHshed  not  long  ago  by  Harpers,  en- 
titled The  Adii'inistration  of  an  Institutional 
Church  ($^V  It  is  written  by  Dean  Hodees, 
of  the  Cambn'dcre  Theological  School,  and  Mr. 
Reichert,  clerk  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  New  York  City.  It  contains  many 
illustrations,  and  gives  an  admirable  survey 
of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  St. 
George's  under  the  leadership  ot  Dr.  Rains- 
ford,  that  prince  of  Institutional  Church 
directors, 
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....Franklin  11.  Giddings,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology in  Columbiii  University,  writes  the  in- 
troduction to  the  fourth  edition  of  R.  L.  Dug- 
dale's  sociological  classic,  The  Jukes,  long  out 
of  print  (Putnam;  $1.50).  Protcssor  Giddings 
writes  that  Mr.  Dugdalc's  investigations  es- 
tablish that 

"Tlie  factor  of  'heredity,'  whatever  it  may  Ix-,  and 
whether  great  or  small,  always  has  the  co-efficient 
'environment.'  .  .  .  Two  or  three  rather  important 
tentative  conditions  are:  Illegitimacy  as  such  does  not 
invariably  entail  viciousness  or  criminality  in  descend- 
ants; crime  is  correlated  with  the  crossing  of  vicious 
blood  with  a  more  vigorous  outside  strain;  pauperism 
is  correlated  with  close  inbreeding  of  a  vicious  and 
weakened  strain." 

....At  a  recent  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  novelist,  delivered  a 
speech  about  Robert  Burns.  He  repeated  a 
little-known  story  of  the  Scottish  poet's  pro- 
ject to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Mitchell  said  that  Burns  had  even  packed  his 
trunk  and  engaged  passage — but  did  not  ex- 
plain how  it  came  about  that  he  did  not,  like 
the  Irish  poet,  Moore,  actually  set  foot  in 
America.  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  another  of 
the  diners,  completed  the  story.  It  seems  that 
the  generosity  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  grandfather 
provided  means  for  Burns  to  live  on  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  was  the  explanation.  "Dr. 
Mitchell  is  too  modest  to  refer  to  the  good 
deeds  even  of  his  ancestors,"  was  the  Philadel- 
phia journalist's  neat  conclusion. 

...  .A  maiden  lady  of  Hanley,  England,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  more  than  ninety  years, 
asked  shortly  before  her  death  that  her  love 
letters  be  buried  with  her.  Her  relatives  found 
several  letters,  dating  back  some  of  them  to  the 
'30s,  with  the  ink  almost  faded.  Her  last  re- 
quest was  complied  with.  So,  at  least,  we  read 
in  the  Evening  Standard.  They  order  these 
matters  differently  (we  do  not  say  better)  in 
France.  Love  letters,  above  all,  love  letters 
dating  from  the  '30s,  are  documents  to  be  cher- 
ished, and,  after  a  discreet  interval,  brought 
out  with  notes  by  M.  Troubat  or  M.  Seche. 
Then  they  are  plagiarized  by  English  writers 
whom  we  could  not  think  of  naming,  and 
Americans  import  them.  Apparently  the  maiden 
lady  of  Hanley  was  old  fashioned  in  her  taste 
— or  perhaps  her  correspondents  were  as  ob- 
scure as  their  letters  must  now  remain. 

.  . .  .New  Code  of  International  Law  by  Jer- 
ome Internoscia.  (Tlie  International  Code 
Company,  New  York)  is  a  ponderous  and  en- 
cyclopaedic volume  of  over  1,000  pages,  printed 
in  triple  columns  with  English,  French  and 
Italian  texts.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create,  down 
to  the  last  detail,  an  ideal  code  of  international 
law  by  which  the  world  may  hereafter  govern 
itself.  Like  most  attempts  to  particularize 
the  future,  it  is  stimulating  and  suggestive,  but 
unconvincing.  The  author,  who  is  a  Canadian 
lawyer,  gives  evidence  of  possessing  prodig- 
ious industry,  and  considerable  learning,  but 
his  philosophy  is  not  profound  and  his  opin- 
ions are  often  whimsical.  He  has  caught 
the  glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  universal  peace 
and  the  way  it  is  to  be  ushered  in,  but  the 
task  is  yet  too  great  for  any  man.  The  code 
is  a  brave  attempt,  but  it  will  make  no  lasting 
impression, 


....Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  a  sister 
of  President  Cleveland  and  for  some  time 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  known  as  a  student  and  writer 
of  merit.  Her  latest  publication  is  a  new 
translation  of  The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augus- 
tine (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50),  which  she 
has  supplied  with  a  fine  introduction  and  co- 
pious notes.  The  translation  is  not  only  more 
accurate  but  expressed  in  much  better  English 
than  the  only  other  one  made -directly  from 
the  Latin,  that  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers.  Written 
just  after  St.  Augustine  had  finally  embraced 
Christianity,  these  soliloquies  are  full  of  a 
fresh,  spontaneous  outburst  of  thought  and  de- 
votion from  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
Christian  centuries. 

Pebbles 

Dear  Sir — I  hate  to  take  up  your  time,  but 
the  question  is  keeping  me  awake  nights  these 
days :  "Does  'holy  smoke'  come  from  a  church 
canon  ?" — Chicago   Post. 

"What  do  you  charge  for  your  rooms?" 
"Five  dollars  up." 

"But  I'm  a  student " 

"Then     it's     five     dollars     down."— Cornell 

IVidoiv. 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  haunted 
house  and  a  handsome  man  about  to  kiss 
you?"  asked  she  coyly. 

"I  give  it  up,"  he  murmured,  growing  inter- 
ested. 

"Why,  you  can't  let .  a  haunted  house." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

TO    ANY    MAGAZINE. 

Dear  Editor : — I'm  glad  to  send 

My  check  for  a  renewal. 
Your  magazine  my   family   find 
The  very  finest  of  its  kind, 

A   treasure   trove,   a  jewel! 

We  really  could  not   do  without 

Its    high-class   advertising. 
For  now  we  know  what  soap  to  use, 
What  mattress  it  were  wise  to  choose. 

And  other  things  surprising. 

Its  pages  daintily  portray 

What's  best  in  bathroom   fixtures. 
Each  month,  how  bravely  they  declare 
The   highest   type   of  underwear 
And   fancy  table  mixtures. 

If   for  a  pancake  we  should  yearn. 

Or  waffle,   for  that  matter, 
Your  magazine  will  quickly  show 
The  proper  flour  to  buy,  and  lo ! 

With  what  to  mix  the  batter. 

And  for  the  literary  part 

We're  really  much  your   debtors. 
The   little   reading  matter  used 
We  need,  to  keep  Grandma  amused 
And  teach  the  babv's  letters  ! 

—May  Kelly,  in  Puck, 
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The  Trade  Agreement  with 
Canada 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada 
would  relate  to  only  a  few  products. 
Therefore  there  was  some  surprise  on 
each  side  of  the  boundary  when  it  be- 
came known  that  several  hundred  were 
included.  In  the  free  Hst  alone  there  are 
Ii6  items.  That  is  to  say,  the  negotia- 
tors of  the  agreement  have  undertaken 
to  cancel  the  tariff  duties  imposed  by 
each  country  upon  Ii6  products.  There 
is  a  much  longer  list  of  duties  which  are 
reduced.  The  new  free  list,  if  accepted, 
will  affect  in  some  measure  the  cost  of 
living.  Duties  on  all  kinds  of  grain, 
cattle  and  all  other  live  animals,  fish, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  dairy 
products,  eggs,  hay,  fresh  fruit,  rough 
timber,  tin  plate,  wire  and  cottonseed  oil 
are  among  those  which  are  removed. 
The  reductions  affect  the  rates  on  meats, 
farm  machinery,  cutlery,  building  stone, 
clocks,  watches,  automobiles,  lumber, 
coal  and  cement. 

While  the  effect  of  such  tariff  changes 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  revenue  in- 
volved, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Cana- 
da's customs  receipts  would  be  reduced 


])y  $2,560,000,  and  our  own  by  $4,849,- 
000,   upon    the  basis   of   the   reports    for 
the  latest  hscal  year.     The  value  of  the 
imports  transferred  by  Canada  from  the 
dutiable  to  the   free  list  was,  last  year, 
$21,908,000;     the     reduction     of    duties 
affects  $25,870,000  more  of  her  imports, 
and  the  total  is  36  per  cent,  of  her  im- 
port trade  with  the  United  States.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  proposed  free  li.st  in- 
cludes $39,811,000   (or  76  per  cent,)   of 
our  imports  from  the  Dominion.    To  this 
is   added   $7,521,000   for   imports   under 
reduced  duties,  making  a  total  which  is 
91    per  cent,   of  our   import  trade   with 
our  neighbor  on  the  north.    The  average 
of   Canada's  tariff   rates  is  much   lower 
than  the  average  under  our  present  law. 
At  the   suggestion  of   Canada's   com- 
missioners,   the    two    Governments    will 
seek   to   make   this   agreement   effective, 
not  by  means  of  a  treaty  (the  ratification 
of  which  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  our  Senate),  but  by  the  enactment  of 
bills,  for  which  a  majority  vote  is  suffi- 
cient.    The  acceptance  of  it  by  Canada's 
Parliament  is  predicted  with  confidence. 
The    support    of    the    Laurier    Govern- 
ment's majority  there  is  expected.     Reci- 
procity   in    trade    is    demanded    by    the 
farmers  of  the  rich  and  growing  North- 
western Provinces.     It  has  been  opposed 
by  an  association  of  manufacturers,  but 
their  protective  duties,  as  a  rule,  suffer 
little  if  any  reduction  in  the  agreement, 
and  they  gain   something  in  the  reduc- 
tions which  affect  raw  materials. 

The  fate  of  the  agreement  at  Wash- 
ington cannot  be  foreseen.  It  will  be 
opposed  there  by  a  number  of  Repub- 
lican legislators  from  New  England  and 
the  border  States  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Montana.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Gloucester  fishermen  assert  that  free  fish 
will  ruin  their  industry.  Northern  New 
England  is  unwilling  that  pulp  wood  and 
wood  pulp  shall  come  in  free.  Such  ad- 
mission of  these  products  is  covered  by 
the  agreement,  but  it  depends  upon  the 
removal  of  certain  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  of  Canada.  In  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  there  is  objection  to  the 
free  importation  of  dairy  products,  vege- 
tables, grain  and  timber ;  the  Dakotas 
would  retain  the  duties  on  Canadian 
wheat.      Many    Democrats   in    Congress 
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are  inclined  to  approve  the  proposed  for  the  United  States.  Why  should  there 
changes,  and  some  think  the  needed  bill  be  such  tariff  duties?  It  is  unfortunate 
will  be  enacted  only  with  the  help  of  that  the  agreement  provides  for  only^  a 
their  votes.  Outside  of  the  border  States  slight  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coal, 
there  is  some  opposition,  upon  the  The  adoption  of  the  changes  now  rec- 
ground  that  our  farmers'  interests  would  ommended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  Canadian  compe-  two  Governments  would  be  mutually  ad- 
tition.  It  is  said  that  if  farm  interests  vantageous.  They  are  approved,  we 
are  to  be  affected  by  the  free-listing  of  think,  by  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
all  farm  products,  there  should  be  some  people,  even  in  New  England,  where 
compensation  for  our  farmers  in  a  re-  some  opposition  has  been  shown.  Those 
duction  of  duties  that  support  the  prices  New  England  legislators  at  Washington 
of  manufactured  goods  which  they  must  who  are  denouncing  the  agreement 
buy.  But  Canada  has  few  manufactures,  should  recall  the  recent  elections  in  the 
and  in  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  her  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  District,  in 
there  could  be  no  provision  for  such  Maine  and  elsewhere,  and  the  arguments 
compensation.  Our  farmers  should  which  appealed  to  voters  with  the  great- 
know  that  the  so-called  protective  duties  est  force.  They  were  arguments  relat- 
on  their  products  have  mainly  been  in-  ing  to  the  tariff,  to  the  cost  of  living,  and 
effective.  to  reciprocity  with  Canada.  New  Eng- 
This  agreement  should  be  accepted  land  voters  who  turned  against  the  Re- 
and  put  in  force  by  Congress.  If  en-  publican  party  at  the  polls  are  not  to  be 
forced  by  law,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  moved  now  by  the  protests  of  the 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  removal  of  Gloucester  fishermen  or  the  pulp-makers 
artificipi  trade  barriers  which  never  and  potato-growers  of  Maine. 
should  have  been  erected.  We  are  sep-  While  no  domestic  industry  should  be 
arated  oiily  by  an  imaginary  line  3,000  wrecked  wantonly  by  tariff  legislation,  it 
miles  long  from  a  people  like  our  own,  sometimes  happens  that  a  few  must  be 
with  whom  trade  should  have  been  with-  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  order  that  the 
out  the  restrictions  of  import  taxes.  Our  many  may  be  benefited.  The  President 
treatment  of  Canada  with  respect  to  in-  says  his  purpose  was  to  make  an  agree- 
ternational  trade  has  been  unnatural  and  ment  that  would  be  truly  national  in  its 
unwise.  A  liberal  and  manly  policy  on  scope.  It  is  national  in  its  character  and 
our  part  (if  we  consider  only  the  purely  effect,  so  far  as  conditions  would  permit, 
material  side  of  the  question)  would  long  It  could  have  only  a  slight  direct  rela- 
ago  have  given  her  market  almost  ex-  tion  to  the  broad  field  of  protected  manu- 
clusively  to  our  manufacturers.  In  re-  factures,  for  a  reason  already  mentioned, 
sentment  and  in  self  defense,  Canada  and,  as  a  beginning,  it  could  not  go  so 
turned  to  manufacturers  elsewhere  and  far  as  the  advocates  of  more  freedom  in 
also  sought  by  tariffs  and  bounties  to  trade  along  the  boundary  would  like, 
build  up  manufactures  of  her  own.  But  its  benefits  would  be  confined  to  no 
Many  examples  could  be  cited  to  show  one  State  or  section.  The  whole  coun- 
the  absurdity  or  economic  folly  of  exist-  try  needs  the  natural  products  of  Canada, 
ing  tariff  duties.  Both  countries  have  a  Our  own  supply,  whether  in  the  forest 
duty  on  bituminous  coal.  New  Eng-  or  on  the  farms  and  ranches,  is  not  keep- 
land's  industries  need  the  coal  of  Nova  .  ing  pace  with  the  demand.  We  should 
Scotia ;  Ontario  needs  our  coal  and  buys  not  obstruct,  but  rather  should  invite,  the 
much  of  it ;  at  the  western  end  of  the  movement  of  Canada's  surplus  toward 
boundary  the  need  and  the  supply  are  us.  For  example,  unrestricted  imports 
shifted  again,  and  our  Northern  Pacific  of  Canada's  timber,  lumber  and  wood 
States  have  been  taking  the  coal  of  Brit-  pulp  would  promote  conservation  of  our 
ish  Columbia.  Among  the  duties  re-  own  natural  resources  and  at  the  same 
pealed  by  the  agreement  are  those  on  time  like  the  reception  of  other  Canadian 
fresh  vegetables.  What  has  been  the  products  named  in  the  agreement,  tend 
revenue  received  from  these  duties''  either  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  or  to 
Last  year  it  was  $257,000  for  Canada,  prevent  a  further  increase  of  it. 
and  $242,000,  or  almost  an  equal  sum,  We  hope  not  only  that  the  bill  required 
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by  this  agreement  will  be  enacted  at 
\Vashington,  but  also  that  successful  at- 
tempts will  soon  be  made  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  it.  There  should  be  an  effort 
to  remove  the  tariff  barriers,  both  for  the 
reason  that  removal  would  be  mutually 
beneficial,  in  an  economic  sense,  and  be- 
cause it  would  promote  friendly  inter- 
course with  our  intelligent,  honest  and 
well-governed  neighbors  on  the  north. 
Owing  to  unjustifiable  and  even  absurd 
tax  burdens  on  trade  from  one  country 
to  the  other,  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  feel- 
ing may  exist  in  place  of  that  brotherly 
regard  which  should  characterize  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  peoples. 

The  Islands  of  Big  Turtles 

Many  years  ago  we  became  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  annexation  of  the 
Galapagos  group,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  our  Government  is  now  making  an 
effort  to  acquire  it  by  either  lease  or  pur- 
chase. None  of  the  objections  usually 
raised  to  projects  of  expansion  apply  in 
this  case.  There  are  no  inhabitants  to 
object  to  the  transfer  or  to  taint  the  pur- 
ity of  the  American  race.  Even  the  big 
turtles  which  gave  the  islands  their  name 
cannot  kick  about  it,  for  they  were  in 
the  soup  long  ago.  Ecuador  derives  no- 
profit  from  the  islands  and  is  never  likely 
to  except  by  their  sale.  They  are  700 
miles  from  the  coast  and  there  is  no  com- 
munication with  them.  Ecuador  could 
not  defend  them,  so  in  case  of  war  they 
would  fall  to  the  strongest  and  the 
promptest.  Their  strategic  importance 
is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  map. 
They  lie  right,  in  the  center  of  the  re- 
entering angle  formed  by  the  South  and 
Central  American  coasts,  and  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  three 
Americas  there  are  plenty  of  islands, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  coast,  from 
Newfoundland  to  Terra  del  Fuega.  On 
the  Pacific  side  there  are  very  few 
and  none  of  any  size  except  the  Galapa- 
gos. 

The  combined  area  of  the  fifteen  Gala- 
pagos Islands  is  somewhat  larger  than 
Delaware  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
Porto  Rico.  They  are  the  same  dis- 
tance   southw^est    of    Panama    as    Porto 


Rico  is  northeast,  so  the  two  together 
make  an  ideal  combination  for  commer- 
cial and  political  purposes.  It  is  not 
often  that  islands  happen  to  be  just 
where  we  want  them.  The  objections 
which  have  been  urged,  and  we  believe 
rightly,  against  the  fortification  of  the 
canal  do  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  islands  command- 
ing its  terminals,  for  this  would  aid  in 
the  protection  of  the  canal  without  in- 
terfering with  its  neutrality.  It  would 
not  do  us  much  good,  however,  to  have 
control  of  one  end  if  some  other  nation 
had  control  of  the  other.  There  are  two 
dozen  keys  to  the  front  door  in  hands  of 
half  a  dozen  different  nations.  There  is 
only  one  key  to  the  back  door,  and  it 
should  be  in  our  hands.  England, 
France,  Germany  and,  recently,  Japan 
have  tried  to  get  it.  We  came  near  get- 
ting it  once,  but  the  bargain  slipped  in 
the  making.  An  offer  of  $35,000,000 
for  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  is  a  gener- 
ous one.  It  is  more  than  we  paid  for 
the  Louisiana  purchase  of  a  million 
square  miles,  but  land  has  risen  since 
then.  Besides,  we  got  Louisiana  cheap 
because  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  title. 
The  boundaries  were  not  defined  and  the 
seller,  M.  Bonaparte,  could  give  only  a 
quit-claim  deed  because  he  had  never 
paid  for  the  property. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  other  na- 
tion will  bid  higher  for  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  and  Ecuador  would  do  well  to 
take  up  our  offer.  The  only  thing 
against  it  is  the  purely  sentimental  ob- 
jection that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  part  with 
any  territory,  however  useless  it  may  be 
to  the  owner. 

Academic  Efficiency 

Our  universities  are  beginning  to 
teach  business  methods.  Perhaps  in 
time  they  will  begin  to  learn  them.  Is 
university  work  of  so  unique  a  character 
that  we  cannot  apply  to  it  the  new  form 
of  organization  which  has  revolutionized 
our  methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  material  things  in  recent  years? 
That  is  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  and  it  cannot  be  put  aside  by  call- 
ing it  an  attack  of  commercialism  on  the 
last  strongholds  of  sweetness  and  light. 
The    colleges    are    always    asking    for 
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nioney.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  give 
should,  on  their  part,  ask  what  is  being 
done  with  it.  The  patrons  of  our  col- 
leges, whether  capitalists  or  communities, 
have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  unduly  dic- 
tatorial as  to  the  aims  and  policies  of  the 
institutions  they  support.  They  want  to 
see  that  their  nioney  is  not  altogether 
wasted,  but  they  are  not  more  narrow- 
minded  as  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
education  than  some  educators.  They 
demand  value  received,  but  they  are 
ready  to  admit  many  different  values. 
They  show  a  preference,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, for  hard  cash,  for  things 
tangible  and  practical,  but  they  are  read- 
ily persuaded  to  take  their  pay  in  more 
abstract  coin,  in  nebular  hypotheses, 
Greek  art  or  radium  emanations.  As- 
tronomy, least  useful  of  the  sciences,  is 
exceptionally  well  endowed  in  this  coun- 
try. Funds  are  more  easily  obtainable 
for  archeological  and  paleontological  ex- 
peditions and  museurns  than  for  re- 
searches in  chemistry  and  evolution  that 
are  quite  sure  of  producing  profitable 
results. 

The  demand  that  has  come  upon  the 
colleges  is,  therefore,  not  that  they  shall 
change  their  ideals,  but  that  they  shall 
live  up  to  them.  The  colleges  are  still  at 
liberty  to  define  culture  in  any  way  they 
choose,  but  they  are  being  asked  the  em- 
barrassing question,  "Are  your  gradu- 
ates cultured?"  This  is  followed  up  by 
another,  equally  legitimate  and  equally 
embarrassing,  "Can't  you  give  a  little 
more  culture  for  the  money?" 

The  second  of  these  questions  was 
somewhat  emphatically  put  by  Bulletin 
No.  5  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Mr. 
Cooke,  an  industrial  engineer,  was  sent 
to  eight  of  our  most  prominent  institu- 
tions to  investigate  the  department  of 
physics  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
business  methods.  His  report  has  been 
taken  in  almost  every  possible  way  ex- 
cept the  way  he  would  have  it  taken, 
that  is,  as  a  basis  of  reform.  Scorn,  in- 
dignation, contempt,  ridicule  and  incred- 
ulity are  the  dominant  tones  in  the  re- 
view's. There  is  much  in  his  criticism 
that  is  pertinent  and  important,  but  this 
received  less  attention  than  some  wild 
educational  theories  that  he  incidentally 
introduced. 

We  may  differ  among  ourselves  about 


what  constitutes  good  teaching,  bnl  we 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
poor  teaching.  We  may  differ  about 
liow  much  work  a  student  ought  to  do 
and  yet  we  may  agree  that  many  stu- 
dents do  too  little.  The  difficult  point  is 
to  find  out  who  are  the  delinquents.  The 
Briggs  investigation  at  Harvard  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  find  out  whether 
faculty  and  students  were  doing  their 
work.  A  similar  inquiry  has  just  been 
concluded  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  results,  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Magazine  of  the  Uni- 
versity, bring  out  many  interesting 
points.  In  regard  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  lessons,  it  was  found 
that  46  per  cent,  of  the  students  average 
one  and  one-half  hours  in  study  for  each 
class  period ;  42  per  cent,  spend  over  two 
hours,  and  12  per  cent,  less  than  one 
hour.  This  is  a  better  showing  than  was 
made  by  the  Harvard  students.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  students  admit  to  have 
taken  courses  requiring  practically  no 
time  outside  the  classroom,  but  four- 
fifths  of  these  say  they  found  such 
courses  valuable.  On  this  point  the 
investigating  committees  make  the  perti- 
nent comment : 

"It  does  not  follow  that  the  courses  in  ques- 
tion might  not  be  even  more  valuable  if  there 
were  more  active  work  performed  by  the  stu- 
dent  in    connection   with  them." 

The  courses  which  are  commonly  con- 
demned by  the  students  as  unprofitabl-? 
and  inefficient  are  chiefly  those  given  by 
the  lecture  method,  and  on  this  point  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  is  clear  nnd 
decided : 

"Lectures  as  the  principal  means  of  instruc- 
tion, particularly  for  elementary  classes,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the.  great  majority  of  in- 
structors, alumni,  and  undergraduates,  un- 
wise." 

The  mxost  important  recommendation 
of  the  Chicago  committee  is  that  there 
should  be  a  special  officer  to  keep  watch 
over  the  undergraduate  work,  to  see  that 
one  instructor  does  not  demand  too  much 
of  his  students  and  another  too  little. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations, made  quite  independently,  by 
the  expert  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
and  will  be  generally  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  needs  of  our  large  univer- 
sities. 

But  after  w^e  discover  which  are  the 
good  teachers,  the  question  arises,  How 
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can  wc  keep  them  in  the  profession?  It 
is  more  important  to  keep  up  or  improve 
the  quahty  of  the  faculty  than  to  intro- 
duce new  pieces  of  educational  machin- 
ery. This  can  only  be  done  if  salaries 
can  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  livino-.  Yale  has  recently 
devoted  a  lar^^e  fund  to  this  purpose  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Amherst  Col- 
lege is  on  the  point  of  announcing  gifts 
of  half  a  million  dollars  for  its  endow- 
ment, 'the  income  of  which  will  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  increasing  the  salaries  of 
its  teachers.  This  is  in  response  to  one 
of  the  kindly  suggestions  offered  by  the 
Class  of  1885  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
trustees. 

Elizabeth  Smart  Phelps  Ward 

Since  the  death  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  who  continued 
to  write  under  her  maiden  name  after 
her    marriage     to    Herbert     D.     Ward 
in     1888,    has,     with    Harriet    Prescott 
Spofford,      led     the     elder     generation 
of     women     authors     who    were    con- 
temporary     with      Mrs.      Stowe      and 
Gail  Hamilton.     She  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease last   Saturday  in  her  sixty-seventh 
year.     There  is  no  parallel   that  occurs 
to  us  to  her  early  maturity.     She  began 
to  write  for  the  press  at  thirteen,  and  was 
but  twenty-five  when  "The  Gates  Ajar" 
made  her  famous.     Her  genius  was  in 
herited  on  both  sides.     Her  father  was 
the  distinguished  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  of 
Andover,  and  his   father  was  a  clerg}^- 
man  of  much  mark.    Her  mother  was  an 
author  of  much  note  in  her  day,  and  her 
maternal   grandfather   was   Prof.    Moses 
Stuart,  who  did  probably  more  than  any 
other   man   to   introduce   German   learn- 
ing to  this   country   thru   his   books   on 
theology  and   exegesis.     The   author  of 
many  books,  Mrs.  Ward  was  remarkable 
for   her   earnestness    and    intensity,    and 
whatever  she  wrote  had  a  purpose  some- 
what beyond  the  mere  desire  to  amuse 
or  please.     Indeed,  her  heart  was  more 
in  her  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  sailors 
or  the  rights  of  women  or  the  cause  of 
antivivisection  than  for  her  own  literary 
fame.    While  most  of  her  writings  were 
in  the  form  of  tales,  of  which  manv,  like 
']Avis,"  'The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs"  and 
"'A  Singular  T.ife"  arc  known  to  every- 
body,  her   verses   were   also   of   marked 


quality,  and  "The  Struggle  for  Immor- 
tality" proved  her  to  possess  a  philoso- 
phic mind.  Indeed,  for  pure  ability  as 
well  as  for  literary  power,  she  stood,  not- 
withstanding her  lifelong  invalidism,  at 
the  head  of  our  women  writers. 

It  is  more  than  a  literary  fellowship, 
it  is  a  personal  affection  which  a  multi- 
tude of  our  readers  have  had  for  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps,  because  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  heart  which  they  have  for  one 
whose  writings  have  turned  their 
thoughts  outward  and  upward.  We  can 
do  little  better  here  than  to  reprint  one 
of  her  poems  which  opens  the  mysteries 
of  love  and  destiny,  and  which  asks  the 
■  question  now  sadly  answered : 

WHICH? 

BY    ELIZABETH    STUART    PHELPS. 

Which  shall  it  be? 

For  Ihee?      Or  me? 
Oil,  who  shall  be  the  first  to  hear 
The  distant  voice  approaching  necir; 
The  sound  that  blasts  the  happy  day; 
The  ringing  call  that  rends  away? 

Which  shall  It  be? 

Cometh  to  me 
That  awful  order :  "Henceforth  miss 
The  dearness  of  the  daily  kiss. 
Await  the  step  that  does  not  come. 
Be  desolate.      I  smite  thy  home." 

Which  shall  it  be? 

Is  it  for  thee — 
The  summons  and  the  setting  forth? 
Eyes  lifted  to  the  icy  North. 
Hands  crossed,  head  bowed,  heart  frozen  numb, 
— Of  protest,  and  of  message  dumb? 

Which  shall  it  be? 

Is  it  for  me 
To  see  the  mist  precede  the  rain 
In  eyes  that  watch  o'er  mortal  pain  ? 
To  say,  when  sunset  fires  the  sea : 
"There's  dawn  for  him,  but  night  for  me?" 

Which  shall  it  be? 

Unto  me?      Unto  thee? 
Which  of  us  twain  shall  be  the  one 
To  rise,  to  rest,  to  weep  alone?' 
Which  first  in  fate's  dark  school  shall  have 
The  education  of  the  grave? 

Which  shall  it  be? 

Great  God!  to  Thee 
Vye  leave — nor  wrest  from  Thee — the  choice, 
Since  Thine  the  call,  since  Thine  the  Voice, 
And  thine  the  old  and  awful  art 
That  tears  two  clasping  lives  apart. 

Thus   let   it   be — 

To  thee,  or  me. 
I  lush!      Let  Him  do  the  deed  He  must; 
Nor  ask  Him  why,  nor  when,  but  trust. 
]'^)r  love  is  old  as  God,  and  strong 
I   think,  as  He;  and  lives  as  long. 
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Our  Vacation  Number 

Not  every  city  street  is  clear  of  snow. 
Yet  we  are  already  thinking  about  vaca- 
tion : 

"no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry." 

Many  another  head  of  a  family  is  equally 
proleptic,  and,  no  doubt,  the  steamship 
offices  have  already  booked  hundreds  of 
passengers  for  June  and  July  sailings. 
But  our  own  vacation  is  not  what  we 
have  in  mind.  We  are  only  thinking 
about  our  Vacation  Number. 

Now  and  again,  in  reading  editorial 
articles,  even  the  meekest  of  our  readers 
must  have  wished  that  he  might  "answer 
back."  Sometimes,  in  a  ''letter  to  the 
editor,"  he  has  yielded  to  temptation. 
But  how  much  more  agreeable  for  the 
naturally  loquacious  reader  to  make  of 
The  Independent,  just  for  once,  pre- 
cisely what  he  would  like  to  have  it — if 
not  all  the  year  round,  then  at  least  for 
one  particular  issue — the  first  issue  in 
June. 

It  is  our  readers'  cooperation  which  we 
count  upon  to  make  that  issue  a  distin- 
guished one.  We  know  the  value  of 
their  cooperation,  for  we  have  had  it  in 
years  gone  by.  We  want  to  receive  both 
text  and  pictures  from  our  subscribers ; 
also  from  friends  who  are  not  subscrib- 
ers yet.     And  now  for  details. 

In  the  first  place,  the  photographs.  We 
want  a  good  many  for  actual  reproduc- 
tion— twenty  or  thirty ;  and  more  yet  to 
choose  from.  We  offer  a  first  prize  of 
$15  and  a  second  of  $10  to  prove  that 
we  really  do  want  good  pictures.  And 
after  these  prizes  have  been  awarded,  we 
shall  make  a  uniform  payment  of  $2  for 
each  of  the  photographs  which  fails  to 
secure  a  prize,  but  which  we  want  our 
readers  to  see,  notwithstanding. 

What  we  wish  to  illustrate  in  this  Va- 
cation Number  is,  specifically,  the  over- 
sea territory  of  the  United  States — 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Samoa,  Porto  Rico.  We  make  bold  to 
include  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  which  is 
at  least  a  province  of  American  enter- 
prise. We  want  travelers'  snapshots, 
where  those  snapshots  are  interesting ; 
above  all,  we  want  photographs  taken  by 
readers  of  The  Independent  who  are  or 
have  been  resident  in  faraway  islands  of 
tlie  sea,  as  missionaries,  teachers,  or  Gov- 


ernment functionaries.  For  if  we  are 
jjroud  of  one  part  of  our  subscription 
list,  in  especial,  it  is  that  part  of  it  where 
American  names  appear  with  exotic  ad- 
dresses. Some  of  our  foreign  readers 
wait  a  month  to  receive  copies  of  The 
Independent;  the  date  on  the  cover  is 
three  months  past  when  others  receive  it 
from  the  native  postman.  And  we  want 
our  American  readers  whose  America  is 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  distant  from 
our  home  America  to  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  this  Vacation  issue. 

Whether  you  passed  your  last  vacation 
in  one  of  the  places  just  named,  or  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  our  own  windows,  we 
hope  that  you  at  least  had  some  amus- 
ing or  profitable  experience  in  the  course 
of  it.  To  express  our  appreciation  of 
well-told  stories  we  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  accounts  we  receive  of  our  readers' 
vacation  experiences  of  the  same 
amounts  as  we  do  for  their  best  photo- 
graphs: $15  as  the  first  prize,  $10  as  the 
second.  Be  didactic  or  humorous,  as  you 
please:  better  yet,  simply  tell  a  good 
story.  And  do  not  try  to  put  too  much 
into  that  story;  just  imagine  that  you  are 
telling  it  to  a  neighbor,  and  you  will 
understand  what  we  mean.  Also,  do  not 
forget  to  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  so  that  we  can  read  it;  just  as, 
in  sending  us  pictures,  it  is  essential 
that  the  address  be  given  on  the  back 
of  photographs.  As  for  your  theme — 
if  you  are  writing  as  well  as  sending 
pictures — let  that  be  the  Dolomites,  or 
the  Tennessee  Mountains,  or  Chicago 
as  a  summer  resort ;  or  find  some  sub- 
ject all  your  own,  that  we  have  not 
iiad  half  enough  imagination  to  think 
of.  If  you  can  tell  an  interesting^  anec- 
dote of  travel,  or  residence  in  Alaska  or 
non-continental  United  States,  so  much 
the  better.  Yet  you  are  not  restricted  to 
such  anecdotes.  Let  the  spirit  of  your 
narrative  be  sentimental  or  scoffing,  let 
vour  motive  power  be  electricity,  or 
horseflesh,  or  gasoline,  or  Shank's  mare ; 
all  we  really  Insist  upon  is  that  you  throw 
yourself  into  the  writing,  without  mak- 
ing: concessions  to  what  vou  think  such 
a  story  ''ought"  to  be.  Furthermore,  we 
must  ask  you  to  keep  within  500  words 
as  the  outside  limit — within  400  if  possi- 
1)lc.  Send  photographs  with  your  story 
if  you  think  that  they  will  help.  We  will 
return  unused  photographs  (if  the  name 
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and  address  accompany  them),  but  man- 
uscripts we  cannot  undertake  to  return. 
We  offer  for  each  vacation  adventure  we 
pubHsh,  but  which  fails  to  receive  a  prize, 
two  subscriptions  to  T?te  Independent 
for  one  year.  You  mav,  if  you  wish, 
have  your  own  subscription  extended 
free  of  charge  for  the  two  years ;  we 
should  prefer  to  have  you  share  your 
award  with  a  friend. 

Pictures  and  manuscripts  received 
after  May  i  will  stand  little  or  no  chance 
of  being  used,  however  great  their 
merits.  A  vacation  number  is  not  made 
in  a  day.  Therefore,  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot,  we  counsel.  The  success  of 
The  Independent's  Vacation  Number 
for  191 1  now  rests  with  you! 

The  Quitting  of  "Ed"   Howe 

Edgar  Watson  Howe,  the  editor  of 
the  Atchison  Globe,  the  paper  that  gets 
closer  to  the  people  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States,  has  quit.  The  worries 
of  editing  have  been  too  much  for  the 
"old  man."  At  the  youthful  age  of  fifty- 
seven  he  retires  to  "Potato  Hill"  farm, 
a  few  miles  out  of  Atchison,  where  on  a 
high  point  of  land  overlooking  the  Mis- 
souri River  he  hopes  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life,  in  hearing  the  wolves  howl 
by  night,  puttering  about  the  farm  by 
day,  drinking  buttermilk,  and  publishing 
Smith's  Quarterly:  A  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine for  Tozvn  People,  This  magazine 
will  be  entirely  written,  set  up,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Howe.  In  it  he  proposes 
to  say — at  last — just  what  he  likes,  which 
he  hopes  will  be  "true,  important,  decent 
and  respectable."  "I  am  too  old  a  man 
to  have  an  ambition  to  become  an  icono- 
clast and  too  big  a  coward  to  have  any 
ambition  to  give  people  an  occasion  to 
shoot  me." 

"Ed"  Howe  can  be  taken  either  seri- 
ously or  not.  Both  points  of  view  are 
correct.  When  he  prints  in  the  Globe 
the  illuminating  fact  that  he  has  a  "bum 
digestion"  or  the  irrefutable  proposition 
that  "everybody  makes  a  fool  of  himself 
at  a  picnic,"  the  irreverent  smile  and  all 
the  exchanges  copy  it  next  day.  But 
"Ed"  Howe  is  more  than  a  chronicler  of 
the  trivial.  He  is  the  great.  American 
philosopher  of  common  sense.  He  is  the 
Poor  Richard  of  this  generation.  He 
writes  in  simple,  direct  English — such  as 


a  child  can  understand  and  a  professor 
admire — about  the  things  that  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  life,  not  the  things  that 
absorb  the  average  editor. 

In  all  his  life  he  was  never  in  a  stew 
about  politics. 

All  politicians  look  alike  to  him.  Their 
fortunes,  he  holds,  were  about  as  much 
use  to  the  average  man  who  has  to  make 
a  living  as  those  of  a  book  agent  or  a 
dramatic  critic.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
editors  who  sit  in  the  sanctum  and  issue 
"clarion  calls"  to  the  State  or  the  nation. 
His  office  was  on  the  pavements  of  Com- 
mercial street.  Every  day  the  "old  man" 
walked  up  and  down  the  streets  solicit- 
ing news,  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments. Every  reporter  on  the  Globe  did 
the  same.  The  barber  who  shaved  him, 
the  "disgustingly  fat  dog"  around  the 
corner,  the  mule  hitched  to  the  post  and 
the  girl  with  the  big  pompadour,  all  fur- 
nished an  "item"  or  an  epigram  for  the 
afternoon  edition.  Nothing  was  too 
trivial  for  a  generalization,  nothing  too 
great  for  an  irrelevance. 

Yet  Ed  Howe  was  not  frivolous.  He 
merely  salted  his  paragraphs  with  the 
wit  of  the  West.  (Is  there  any  humor 
produced  in  the  East  now?)  The  great 
things  in  life  did  not  appeal  to  him.  But 
a  child's  cry  or  a  trifling  act  of  kindness 
l)rought  the  tears  to  his  eyes.  He  loved 
Atchison.  He  thought  her  people  were 
the  best  in  the  world.  He  served  their 
interests  so  well  that  no  rival  paper  has 
ever  thrived  in  the  town.  In  no  other 
community  of  the  size  has  such  a  monop- 
oly been  so  long  maintained. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  wrote  "The 
Story  of  a  Country  Town,"  a  lugubrious 
novel  of  early  Kansas  pioneer  life,  which 
W.  D.  Howells  characterized  as  the  best 
American  piece  of  fiction  since  "The 
Scarlet  Letter."  A  few  years  ago  he 
took  a  trip  around  the  world  with  his 
(laughter.  He  recorded  his  impressions 
every  day  in  a  letter  to  the  Globe.  These 
letters  have  since  been  published  in  two 
volumes  entitled  "Daily  Notes  of  a  Trip 
Around  the  World.".  In  our  review  of 
them  we  said  they  were  the  best  litera- 
ture on  travel  we  ever  read.  Last  year 
he  visited  the  West  Indies  and  Panama, 
and  a  similar  volume,  "A  Trip  to  the 
West  Indies,"  has  just  come  to  our  desk. 
It,  too,  is  a  Kansas  classic. 

Thus    retires    from    newspaper    work 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
contemporary  journalism.  Onr  Pebble 
column  is  in  mourning,  tho  Edward  Bok, 
Henry  Wattcrson,  George  Harvey,  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  S.  S.  McClure  and  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie  remain. 

Ed.  Howe  has  quit,  quit  ere  his  prime 
Old  Edgar  Howe,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

When  our  thirteen 
An  Extra  Session  colonies     adopted     the 

Constitution  and  passed 
from  the  condition  of  separate  independ- 
ent governments  to  that  of  one  nation, 
nothing  else  so  completely  made  them 
one  as  the  breaking  down  of  tariff  divi- 
sions. There  then  was  actually  one  coun- 
try, with  absolute  free  trade  between  all 
its  parts.  Now  New  York  cannot  shut 
out  Massachusetts  products.  Much  the 
same  would  be  the  effect  if  we  could 
break  down  all  tariff  walls  against  Can- 
ada, just  as  we  have  abolished  all  forts 
and  navies  of  defense  along  our  common 
border  of  lakes  and  latitude.  We  are 
the  same  sort  of  people,  speak  the  same 
language,  have  the  same  sentiments,  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  one,  as,  in 
fact,  we  are,  except  politically.  But  as 
soon  as  our  statesmanlike  President  has 
negotiated  an  agreement  partly  lowering 
the  wall  that  ought  to  be  completely  re- 
moved, then  even  the  insurgents  who 
were  a  little  time  ago  shouting  for  a 
lower  tariff  begin  to  cry  that  it  was  not 
such  a  reduction  that  they  wanted  but 
one  that  would  hit  the  other  fellow.  We 
advise  the  present  Congress  to  ratify  it 
before  March  4,  or  there  will  be  an  extra 
session  and  the  Dem.ocrats  will  get  the 
credit  of  the  reform. 


,-,  All     American     colleo^e-; 

Women  as  r        •  1      ^1    •  ^  r 

T^  .      ,,,.  furnish    their    quota    of 

Prize  Winners        .     ^      .        1       j  ^  .1 

students  who  dote,  on  the 

stage,  and  almost  all  of  them  furnish 
student-actors.  Harvard  has  of  late 
years  had  a  certain  distinction  in  turn- 
ing out  more  professional  playwrights 
than  the  rest,  and  also  in  finding  plays 
of  student  authorship  for  the  student 
players  to  present.  Last  spring,  for  ex- 
ample, they  interpreted  the  new  "Trag- 
edy of  the  Ridiculous,"  called  by  its 
author,  Mr.  MacKaye,  "The  Scarecrow," 
a  fact  which  was  mentioned  in  the  course 


of  an  article  on  the  Harvard  dramatists 
published  in  The  Indepexdrnt  at  that 
time.  There  is,  then,  a  certain  piquancy 
in  the  news- that  a  Radcliffe  College  girl 
has  beaten  sixteen  Harvard  under![rrad- 
uates,  and  won  the  prize  of  $250  offered 
for  dramatic  composition  by  John  Craig. 
the  actor.  This  is  the  first  year  that  the 
prize  has  been  awarded,  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Agnes  Lincoln,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  is  the  winner.  Her  play  is  in 
three  acts  and  has  for  title:  'The  End 
of  the  Bridge."  In  winning  prizes, 
women  do  not  seem  to  labor  under  as 
many  disabilities  as  in  some  departments 
of  rnodern  life.  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body's  $1,500  prize  play,  "The  Piper," 
after  having  been  presented  last  summer 
at  Stratford  by  Mr.  Benson,  is  to  be  seen 
this  week  at  the  New  Theater. 

They  have  been  discuss- 
Phonetic  Decay     ing    phonetic    decay    in 

the  London  papers,  and 
it  is  time  they  did.  There  are  signs 
enough  of  phonetic  decay  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  so  evident  as  there.  Phonetic 
decay  means  the  prevalent  lazy,  indefin- 
ite pronunciation  of  consonants  and 
vowels.  Pretty  much  all  changes  of  pro- 
nunciation come  by  reason  of  laziness, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  is  by 
careful  school  instruction.  In  the  old 
and  better  way  of  teaching  spelling  by 
syllables,  b  a  ba,  k  e  r  ker,  baker,  the 
child  learned  the  value  of  each  sound, 
and  the  unaccented  syllables  were  fully 
enunciated.  Nothing  else  has  done  so 
much  as  this  practice  from  Webster's 
spelling-book  to  give  our  people  an 
identical  pronunciation.  So  far  has  the 
decay  gone  that  first-class  orthaepists  in 
England  discard  completely  the  sound  of 
r  in  such  words  as  lord,  com,  while  in 
this  country  dictionaries  are  ready  to  in- 
dicate that  the  vowel  has  an  indefinite 
and  indistinct  sound  in  verv  many  unac- 
cented syllables.  Children  learned  better 
when  they  were  taught  to  spell  by  sylla- 
bles. Then  they  would  not  give  us 
solumn  for  solemn,  or  purental  for 
parental.  Then  the  ear  and  voice  would 
(iistinguish  between  idol,  idle  and  idyl, 
a  nicety  we  are  now  losing,  but  which  a 
nice  speaker  never  loses.  A  trained 
tongue  can  be  best  recognized  by  the  dis- 
tinct yet  not  exaggerated  vowels  of  the 
unaccented    syllables ;    but    laziness    can 
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never    achieve    this    ideal.      To    prevent  advantage   of   such   a   flying   machine   is 

phonetic    decay    everything'    depends    on  that  it  does  not  have  to  seek  a  safe  place 

teachers.     Still  we  are  in  better  condi-  to  alight ;  the  whole  sea  or  lake  is  before 

tion  than  the  British  cockney  who  says,  it,  and  it  can  fall  without  a  jar.     It  may 

''Lidy,  you've  mide  a  niistike."  be  that  for  the  seaboard,  or  by  a  river  or 

^  lake,   this    new   style   will   be   very   con- 

The  acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  pas-  venient,   and   we   shall   have   to   provide 

torate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  docks  for  aeroplanes  as  we  do  now  for 

Church  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  D.  D.,  vessels, 

of  Birmingham,  will  bring  to  New  York  t^ 

one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  Eng-  The  growth  of  Protestant  missions  in 

land.     Dr.  Jowett  has  for  a  dozen  years  China  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  far  sur- 

or  more  filled  with  distinction  the  pulpit  passed  by  the  growth  of  Catholic  mis- 

of     the     Carr's     Lane     Congregational  sions,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 

Church,   made    famous  by   the   late   Dr.  Jesuit  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Kenally, 

R.  W.  Dale.     He  has  a  superb  command  now  visiting  this  country.    He  is  one  of 

of  the  choicest  English  diction,  and  in  the  only  ten    English-speaking  Catholic 

his  reading  and  speaking  shows  no  trace  missionaries  in  China,  and  the  only  one 

of  a  distinctly   "English  accent,"  which  in    the    province    of    Shanghai.      In    all 

so  frequently  characterizes  preachers  who  China  there  are,  he  says,  1,500,000  Cath- 

come  to  us   from  across  the  sea.     Dr.  olics,  led  by  45  bishops  and  1,000  priests. 

Jowett  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  to  For  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase 

our    country,    where    his    work    is    well  of  100,000  converts  a  year.    In  the  prov- 

known    and   his   published   sermons   are  ince  of    Shanghai    there  are  160  Jesuit 

widely  read.    His  coming  will  add  meas-  priests    and   40    native    Chinese    priests, 

urably  to  the  force  and  high  qualities  of  with  200,000  converts,  as  many  as  Prot- 

the  American  pulpit.  estant  missions  have  in  the  whole  em- 

^  pire. 

When  any  one  says  that  money  spent  «^ 

for  some  great  religious  purpose  could  The   present  movement  in  the   Prus- 

have  been  more  wisely  spent  for  the  poor,  sian  Protestant  State  Church,  aiming  at 

somebody  always  reminds  him  of  Judas  breaking   up    this    Church    by   breaking 

and  the  alabaster  box ;  and  that  is  the  away  from  it,  began  m  the  year   1903, 

answer  of  Dr.  Stires  to  Dr.  Holmes,  who  when   1,600  declared  in  the  courts  that 

said  the  millions  which  the  new  Episco-  they  had  severed  their  connection  with 

pal  Cathedral  in  this  city  will  cost  had  that  Church  and  would  cease  all  connec- 

been  better  given  to  societies  for  the  so-  tion    with    Christianity.      In    1906    this 

cial  betterment  of  the  poor.     We  do  not  number  had  increased  to  10,007;  by  the 

like  to  find  fault  with  givers  who  must  end  of  1908  it  was  14,648  in  a  total  of 

follow  their  own  wisdom    or    fancy  in  18,781,661   Protestants.     The  movement 

their  gifts,  and  not  all  objects  of  equal  is   confined   to    BerHn,   with   9,472    who 

public  value.      The  cathedral  will  have  went  out,  the  Province  of  Brandenburg 

its  uses,  religious  and  social,  and  will  be  with  2,145,   and   Westphalia,   with  852. 

an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  glory  to  In  the  other  nine  provinces  the  agitation 

its  denomination.    Others  prefer  libraries  is  practically  non-existent, 

or  universities  or  hospitals.  All  are  good,  j« 

and  every  man  to  his  taste.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 

.^  Christ  in  America  is  a  most   important 

The  strides  made  in  aviation  are  rapid  body  for  advancing  Church  union  and 
and  immense.  The  second  year  opens  Church  usefulness ;  and  the  meeting  of 
with  a  Frenchman  carrying  five  passen-  the  executive  committee,  held  in  Wash- 
gers ;  but  the  greatest  advance  is  that  by  ington  last  week,  marked  no  little  prog- 
Mr.  Curtiss,  who  has  built  an  aeroplane  ress  during  the  past  year.  And  yet  we 
without  wheels  to  rise  from  the  water,  wonder  if  it  was  not  with  some  trepida- 
And  why  not?  Geese  can  rise  from  the  tion  that  its  members  went  to  pay  their 
water,  and  why  not  a  man,  who  ought  to  respect  to  the  President,  considering  that 
have  more  intelligence  than  a  goose.  The  the  body  of  churches  of  which  he  is  a 
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niciiiljer  was  refused  membership  in  tlie 
Council.  He  was  generous  enougli  to 
praise  its  "teamwork  for  a  better  human- 
ity. 

The  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  has  quite  got  ahead  of  us  Ameri- 
cans in  issuing  a  little  dictionary  of 
aeronautical  terms  with  definitions.  We 
particularly  like  its  choice  of  shed  rather 
than  hangar;  but  we  wish  it  had  given 
us  the  English  airmmi  instead  of  the 
Latin  aviator.  But  they  say  we  must 
not  call  an  aeroplane  an  airship,  a  term 
which  belongs  only  to  a  dirigible,  and  we 
suppose  that  ruled  out  airman.  Yet  in  a 
few  years  there  will  be  no  dirigible  bal- 
loon, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  a 
big  aeroplane  an  airship. 

With  a  fair  show  of  reason  the  distin- 
guished Catholic  scholar,  Mgr.  Duchesne, 
was  charged  with  Modernisni  in  his  late 
volume,  'The  Christian  Origins."  It  has 
now  appeared  in  Italian  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
but  with  the  omission  of  one  paragraph 
of  ten  or  eleven  lines,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  about  a  score  of  words  elsewhere. 
It  seems  absurd .  to  compel  so  distin- 
guished a  scholar  to  make  even  these 
changes,  but  we  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  British  orthodoxy  required 
similar  deletions  and  changes  in  the 
translation  of  Maspero's  history  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Among  the  things  not  easy  to  under- 
stand is  this,  why  some  of  our  religious 
teachers  who  are  so  much  pleased  that 
in  this  country  Church  and  State  are 
separated,  should  grieve  when  separa- 
tion is  decreed  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Thus  The  Catholic  World  in 
its  December  issue,  describing  very  fair- 
ly the  changes  in  Portugal,  says: 

"Other  measures  are  proposed  which  in  no 
way  deserve  the  name  of  reforms:  Church 
and  State  are  to  be  separated,"  etc. 

We  would  like  to  be  told  why  what  is 
so  much  valued  here  would  not  be  a  re- 
form there. 

Naturally,  when  Persia  needs  foreign 
advisers  in  her  financial  straits,  she  looks 
to  the  United  States.      She  cannot  look 


to  Russia  or  Great  Britain  or  France  or 
Germany,  for  they  have  political  interests 
to  consider,  but  the  United  States  has 
none.  There  are  needed  five  men,  of 
whom  one  will  be  a  General  Treasurer 
and  another  a  Director  of  Taxation. 
They  will  have  a  hard  task,  but  hard  tasks 
are  what  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake. It  might  be  the  salvation  from 
partition  and  extinction  of  this  most  an- 
cient nation. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  Japan  will 
easily  consent  that  in  the  new  treaty  with 
that  country  there  should  be  any  provi- 
sion excluding  Japanese  from  our  shores  ; 
and  yet  the  Pacific  Coast  politicians  will 
not  consent  to  have  the  bars  let  down. 
Japan  very  much  wishes  her  surplus 
population  to  go  to  Korea  and  Formosa 
or  to  Manchuria,  but  her  pride  ought  not 
to  allow  her  to  consent  to  any  humiliating 
provision  with  us,  nor  ought  we  to  in- 
sist on  it. 


The  laws  of  various  States  for  the 
prevention  of  corruption  at  elections  al- 
low an  expense  for  carrying  voters  to 
the  polls.  But  there  were  cases  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  a  candidate  paid  for 
transportation  $io  per  voter  carried  to 
the  polls.  It  is  evident  that  here  was 
corruption  barely  disguised.  The  laws 
allow  money  to  be  spent  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  information,  but  for  neither 
purpose  is  the  amount  limited,  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  law. 

Congress  rejects  the  plan  of  the  Post- 
master-General to  issue  separate  stamps 
for  Government  free  delivery  mail.  They 
do  not  want  it  known  how  much  is  the 
cost  of  their  franking  privilege.  If  they 
have  ceased  sending  their  laundry  and 
their  household  furniture  by  mail  we  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  willing 
to  let  it  be  known  what  their  legitimate 
mail,  their  letters  and  their  distribution 
of  seeds,  cost. 

Madame  Curie  was  defeated  in  the 
vote  for  membership  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  30. 
She  lost  by  a  very  small  margin,  and 
anti-femininism  will  fail  next  time. 
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Canadian  Reciprocity      ^^anadian     reci- 
and  the  Tariff  Board        Pi"OCity    dwarfs 

other  issues  at  the 
Capital.  The  President  receives  many 
letters  testifying  to  popular  approbation 
of  the  Knox-Fielding  agreement,  and 
certain  Republican  newspapers,  even  in 
Maine,  w-here  a  letting  down  of  the  bars 
is  anticipated  with  nervousness,  consider 
that  the  first  effect  of  Canadian  reci- 
procity will  be  "such  interchange  of  food 
products  as  will  arrest  speculation  and 
manipulation."  Leading  newspapers  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  express 
sympathy  with  the  administration  pro- 
gram, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  leg- 
islature of  one  of  these  States — Nebras- 
ka— resolutions  denouncing  reciprocity 
are  pending ;  and  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  several  representatives  of  the 
Northwest  in  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  machinery  of  the  National 
Grange,  which  claims  a  membership  of 
one  million  farmers  in  thirty  States,  has 
been  set  in  motion  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ure. And  Republican  Senators  like 
Messrs.  Brandagee  (Conn.)  and  Root 
(N.  Y.)  see  'Very  little  chance  of  the 
proposed  agreement  being  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  at  this  session."  It  is,  none 
the  less,  likely  to  reach  the  Senate :  its 
passage  by  the  House  is  looked  for  this 
week,  in  spite  of  Speaker  Cannon's  skep- 
ticism and  the  division  in  the  camp  of 
the  Republican  insurgents,  even,  on  this 

issue. The     Canadian     Conservatives 

(the  Opposition  party)  have  not  arrived 
at  a  decision  in  regard  to  their  parlia- 
mentary attitude.  The  lines  of  division 
are  likely  to  be  geographical  rather  than 
political.  The  introduction  of  the  meas- 
ure by  Minister  Fielding  provoked  un- 
paralleled enthusiasm.  Details  of  the 
agreement,  such  as  the  failure  to  place 


agricultural  implements  on  the  free  list, 
are  bound  to  excite  criticism,  however. 
Also,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  hostile  manifesto 
setting  forth  that  under  the  most  favored 
nation  treaties  made  by  Great  Britain 
Canada  must  grant  the  same  tariff  con- 
cessions to  otner  nations  as  will  be  grant- 
ed to  the  United  States  if  the  reciprocity 
agreement  be  enacted  into  law.  These 
nations  are  Argentina,  Austria,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  Japan,  Norway, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
Venezuela. The  House  of  Represent- 
atives having  passed  the  tariflf  board  bill, 
unamended,  shortly  before  midnight. 
January  30,  by  a  vote  of  186  to  93,  the 
fate  of  this  administration  measure  now 
depends  upon  the  United  States  Senate. 
Its  passage  is,  however,  desired,  even  by 
reactionary  Senators,  who  hope  to  pla- 
cate the  President  in  enacting  this  bill, 
while  rejecting  that  providing  for  Cana- 
dian reciprocity.  Senate  Democrats 
may,  how^ever,  prevent,  thru  filibustering-, 

its  enactment. 

S 

o,  .    o  u  -J-  J    The     Senate    passed, 

Ship  Subsidies  and     t-  ,  ^, 

5L  .       ,  rebruary  2,  the  ocean 

Other  Issues  ..        iT     j      ,    n 

mail  subsidy  bill,  au- 
thorizing the  Postmaster  General  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails 
to  South  America,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  the  Far  East  at  the  rate  of 
$4  a  mile  on  the  outward  V03^age  to  ves- 
sels of  the  second  class  and  $2  a  mile  on 
the  outward  voyage  to  vessels  of  the 
third  class.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy 
to  be  paid  in  any  one  year  is  limited  to 
$4,000,000,  and  must  not  exceed  the  sum 
received  on  account  of  foreign  mails.  On 
two  separate  roll  calls  the  vote  on  this 
bill  was  a  tie,  39  to  39.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent then  cast  a  deciding  vote — the  first 
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exercise  of  this  prerogative  since  Vice- 
President  liobart  cast  the  vote  against 
the  Bacon  resohition,  providing  that  the 
United  States  should  not  retain  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  1898.  The  House  will  nn^ 
doubtedly  reject  the  bill  pi-oviding  for 
mail  subsidies,  whose  passage  by  the 
Senate  marks  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  efifort. The  Senate  in  execu- 
tive session  (February  i)  ratified  the 
Pan-American  arbitration  treaty,  a  con- 
vention providing  for  the  submis- 
sion of  pecuniary  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion, signed  on  August  11,  1910, 
by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
and  South  American  states  at  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican   States. The    Senate    Committee 

on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  has  prac- 
tically agreed  to  a  limited  parcels  post. 
An  amendment  will  be  inserted  in  the  bill 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to 
expend  at  least  $100,000  in  establishing 
a  limited  service.  Postmaster  General 
Hitchcock  declares  that  the  postal  bank 
experiment  recently  inaugurated  is  al- 
ready a  proved  success. A  Senatorial 

vote  of  February  3  indicates  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators are  in  control  and  will  pass  their 
bill  at  this  session.  The  test  came  on  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania, 
intended  to  postpone  action  on  the  bill. 
His  motion  was  voted  down,  40  to  36. 
The  majority  on  this  vote  was  composed 
of  Democrats  and  of  Republican  insur- 
gents.   House    Republicans    held    a 

caucus  on  the  evening  of  February  2  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  party  action  on  a  bill 
apportioning  Congressional  representa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  1910  census. 
Of  215  Republican  members  only  125  at- 
tended, and  "regulars"  as  well  as  certain 
insurgents  now  give  notice  that  they  re- 
fuse to  be  bound  by  the  caucus  resolu- 
tion indorsing  a  measure  providing  for  a 
House  of  391  members,  as  at  present. 
Such  reapportionment  would  involve  a 
gain  in  representation  by  eleven  States, 
as  follows :  California,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  following  States  would 
lose  in  representation : 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 


a  ^  -D  ^  .u  J^he  event  of  a 
Senator  Root  on  the      ,  , 

T     .        r^  busy  week  was,  so 

Lonmer  Case  r  ^1       t      • 

far  as  the  Lonmer 

case  is  concerned,  the  two-hour  speech 
in  which  Senator  Root  (Republican)  op- 
j)oscd  the  majority  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections 
"whitewashing"  the  man  from  Illinois. 
The  junior  New  York  Senator  declared 
with  great  earnestness  that  Lorimer's 
election,  regarded  from  whatever  stand- 
point, was  obviously  produced  by  corrup- 
tion. 

"It  cannot  stand,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Root,  "or 
if  It  does  stand  the  Senate  cannot  stand;  or 
if  the  Senate  does  stand  with  its  members 
holding  their  places  by  such  a  tenure  the  Gov- 
ernment of   the  United   States  cannot  stand." 

That  Mr.  Root  would  oppose  the  seating 
of  Lorimer  was  known  in  advance,  but 
it  had  been  hoped  in  the  latter's  camp 
that  he  would  confine  himself  to  legal 
technicalities.  The  effect  of  the  speech 
actually  delivered  was  electric.  He  said 
that  the  deduction  of  seven  votes,  admit- 
tedly corrupt,  from  the  108  votes  cast 
for  Lorimer  left  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois with  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
votes  actually  cast,  and  invalidated  his 
election.  He  denied  as  a  fallacy  the 
contention  of  Senator  Bailey  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  seven 
votes  could  not  be  deducted  from  Lori- 
mer's majority  without  being  deducted 
from  the  total  vote  cast. 

"I  make  another  proposition,"  said  Mr.  Rcot. 
"It  is  that  without  counting  the  additions  and 
subtractions  of  votes  we  have  in  this  testimony 
such  general,  comprehensive  and  undisputed 
proof  as  to  the  character  of  tne  entire  control 
by  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  over  the  thirty  mem- 
bers of  his  band  of  robbers  whom  he  led  to 
vote  for  Lorimer  that  we  are  bound  to  reject 
an  election  based  upon  all  of  them." 

Earlier  in  the  week  Mr.  Browai,  of  Ne- 
braska, spoke  against  the  seating  of  the 
Illinois  Senator.  Brown  also  threatened  to 
block  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills 
unless  action  at  this  session  w-as  taken  on 
the  following  matters :  Lorimer  investi- 
gation, permanent  tariff  commission,  di- 
rect election  of  Senators,  general  service 
pensions. Between  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred indictments  are  likely  to  be  returned 
when  the  grand  jury  makes  its  first  re- 
port on  the  Vermilion  County  bribery 
cases.  A  bill  against  corrupt  practices, 
recently  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Senate, 
is  favored  by  reformers,  but  fails  to  pro- 
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Four  Newly  Elected  United  States  Senators 
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vide    fur   antc-clcction    |)iil)licity. The 

coniniittcc  of  ihv  New  jersey  Lcj^isla- 
tiirc,  in  continuinj;  its  j^robe  of  Allantie 
City  electoral  conditions,  has  heard  in- 
teresting testimony.  One  vvitnuss  swears 
to  having  seen  monc)  paid  to  fifty  voters 
after  they  left  the  pollini;-  ])lace,  directly 
opposite  his  office,  on  election  day.  He 
added  that  an  employee  of  the  city  comp- 
troller's office  had  informed  him  that  308 
votes  had  been  bought  at  the  last  No- 
vember election  in  a  single  election  dis- 
trict. The  committee  announces  that  it 
will  protect  any  witness  who  may  ap])ear 
and  speak  the  truth  concerning  the  elec- 
tion. Bribery  seems  to  have  been  openly 
practised  by  Republican  officeholders. 

After  months  of  discus- 
Various  Items  sion,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  voted  in  favor  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  question  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  site.  The  exposition  iS 
planned  for  191 5.  New  Orleans  was 
San  Francisco's  rival,  and  the  final  vote 
was  259  to  43.  The  Pacific  coast  city  re- 
ceived the  news  of  ,  its  selection  with 
cheers,  steam  whistles  and  the  explosion 

of  bombs. The  sentence  of  Fred  D. 

Warren,  editor  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason, 
a  socialistic  newspaper  published  in  Kan- 
sas, has  been  commuted  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Taft  strikes  out  the  imprisonment 
clause  (six  months)  and  reduces  the  fine 
from  $1,500  to  $100.  In  commuting  the 
sentence  the  President  arraigns  the  editor 
in  severe  terms ;  but  says  that,  while  the 
law  is  clear,  the  penalty  was  excessive. 

The    Senatorial    deadlocks    in    Iowa 

and  New  York  continue  unbroken. 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  Tammany  leader, 
declares  that  there  will  be  no  com- 
promise in  New  York.  Meanwhile  the 
legislative  committee  headed  by  State 
Senator  Merritt,  the  Republican  leader, 
appointed  at  the  last  session  to  inves- 
tigate the  AUds  scandal  and  legislative 
corruption,  has  brought  in  its  disap- 
pointing report.  One  recommendation 
is  the  passage  of  a  bill  compelling  mem- 
bers to  report  at  once  every  attempt  to 
bribe  them,  under  penalty  of  $5,000  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  or  both. 

The  Baltimore  ordinance  providing 

for  the  segregation  of  negroes  has  been 
declared  invalid  bv  the  Criminal  Court, 


before    which    ])rosecutions    for    violation 

had  been  begun. Iwtnty-live  tons  of 

dynamite  in  process  of  transference  from 
Jersey  Central  freight  cars  to  a  lighter  in 
the  North  River,  at  Communipaw,  near 
jersey  City,  exploded  at  nor)n,  Febru 
ar}-  1,  and  shook  everything  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles.  Window  glass  in 
lower  New  York  was  broken  by  the  con- 
cussion. Tho  few  bodies  have  been 
found,  the  number  of  dead  is  estimated 
at  thirty.  The  property  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000.  The  Jersey  Central 
railway  station  was  greatly  damaged,  its 
trainshed  roof  falling  in  upon  the  passen- 
gers and  trainmen,  and  its  walls  strained 
and  shaken.  The  immigration  station  at 
Ellis  Island  suffered  much  damage.  The 
dynamite  exploded  was  being  transferred 
without  permission  from  the  Jersey  City 
authorities.  The  disaster  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  extreme  carelessness  pre- 
vails in  the  daily  handling  of  high  explo- 
sives along  the  New  York  w-ater  front. 
More  stringent  regulations  are  promised 
by  the  authorities,  and  stricter  enforce- 
ment, and  a  bill  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  explosives  has  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature.  Seven  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Jersey  Central  Rail- 
road and  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company, 
and  the  owner  of  the  two  lighters  de- 
stro3^ed,  to  which  transfer  of  the  dyna- 
mite was  being  made,  have  been  ar- 
raigned on  the  charge  of  manslaughter, 
criminal  negligence  and  the  violation  of  a 

city    ordinance. The    Coroner's    jury 

which  has  been  holding  an  inquest  into 
the  death  of  thirteen  persons  in  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
in  New  York  City,  December  19,  failed 
to  agree,  and  has  handed  in  two  verdicts. 
Nine  jurors  considered  the  accident  was 
unavoidable ;  three  placed  the  blame  on 
the  "company  or  companies  in  charge  of 
the  terminal." 

The  Volcano  ^^  "^^^  thought  at  first  that 
in  Luzon  ^^^^  eruption  of  the  Taal 
volcano,  34  miles  south  of 
Manila,  bad  caused  no  loss  of  life,  but  it 
is  now  known  that  from  700  to  800  Fili- 
pinos were  drowned  or  fatally  burned. 
The  volcano,  about  1,000  feet  high, 
stands  in  the  center  of  Lake  Bombon. 
Immediately  after,  the  beginning  of  the 
eru])tions,   on   the   28th  ult.,   there  were 
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severe  earthquake  shocks,  the  island  sank 
several  feet,  and  the  water  of  the  lake, 
rising  in  a  tidal  wave  10  feet  high,  swept 
over   the   coast,    destroying   several    vil- 
lages, and  in  some  places  going  a  mile 
from  the  shore.   Hundreds  were  drowned 
and  many  others  were  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing shower  of  scalding  mud,  hot  stones 
and    ashes.      The    crops    for    20    miles 
around  were  ruined  and  5,000  families 
are    destitute.      A    remarkable    electric 
storm  accompanied  the  first  eruptions.  At 
the  end  of  last  week  the  volcano's  activ- 
ity  had    been    diminished    only    a    little. 
Ashes  were  still  falling  over  a  wide  area, 
and  ships  entering  Manila  Bay  showed  a 
coating  of  them.    This  volcano  had  been 
active  eight  times  since  1709.     Its  erup- 
tions in  1754  caused  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.    Luzon's  other  volcano,  Mayon, 
remains  dormant,  but  the  people  fear  it 
will  be  awakened  by  Taal.     Four  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost  during  the  eruptions 
of   Mayon    in    1897.      On 'Saturday,   at 
Manila,  913  shocks,  due  to  Taal's  erup- 
tions,   had   been    recorded. To    Con- 
gress the  Philippine  Assembly  has  sent  a 
resolution,  adopted  in  December,  protest- 
ing against  the  sale  of  large  tracts  of  the 
''friars'  lands"  to  corporations.     Such  a 
disposition  of  the   lands,  the   resolution 
asserts,  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Philippine  people.    The  protest  was  sug- 
gested by  the  sale  of  large  tracts  to  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Juarez,  the  city  across 
the  river  from  El  Paso 
(Texas)  was  the  center 
of  interest,  last  week,  in  Mexico's  revo- 
lutionary movement.  There  was  little  ac- 
tivitv  elsewhere.  On  the  2Qth  ult.,  a 
small  party  of  insurgents,  led  by  a  So- 
cialist from  Los  Aneeles,  named  Bar- 
(holdt,  captured  Mexicali,  a  town  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  California,  tak- 
ing' the  custom  house,  with  its  funds. 
The  chief  ofRcer  of  the  place  was  set 
free,  on  pavment  of  $500,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary.  Tn  Chihuahua,  south  and 
southwest  of  Juarez,  the  Government 
troops  were  inactive.  Thev  had  suffered 
reverses.  General  Navarro  was  said  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  mountains ;  General 
Luque's  force  had  been  divided  and  sur- 
rounded. Railroads  had  been  crippled 
bv   the   destruction   of  bridocs,   or   were 


Mexico's 
Revolutionists 


controlled  by  insurgents.     General  Oroz- 
co,  the  young  insurgent  commander  (he 
is  only  twenty-eight  years  old),  decided 
that  he  must  have  Juarez,  with  its  cus- 
toms  revenues.      He   moved    against   it, 
with   800  men.      The   Government   had 
only  400  at  that  place.     On  the  2d,  he 
was  only  twenty  miles  away.    Many  resi- 
dents fled  across  the  river  to  El   Paso. 
Public  offices  were  closed  and  public  rec- 
ords carried  into  Texas.     The  defenders 
of  the  city  did  not  expect  to  be  aided  by 
reinforcements.       There     were     United 
States  troops  in  El  Paso,  and  the  expe- 
diency of    sending   them   to   Juarez,   to 
protect  American  property,  was  consid- 
ered  at   Washington,   but   the    Mexican 
Government  said  it  did  not  need  help  and 
had  not  asked  for  it.     After  one  or  two 
skirmish    engagements   ten   miles    away, 
Orozco  decided  to  wait  for  400  men  who 
were  coming  from  the  West.     On   the 
4th    he    gave    warning   that    his    attack 
would  soon  be  made.    He  sent  this  mes- 
sage by  a  courier  to  our  Consul  in  Jua- 
rez, and  the  Consul  at  once  published  the 
warning  in  a  proclamation.     Orozco  of- 
fered to  permit  the  Government  troops 
to-  march  out  with  their  side-arms  and 
remain  at  liberty,  but  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.     At  the  capital.  Minister  Creel 
said  that  if  Juarez  should  be  captured 
it  would  soon  be  retaken,  as  the  Govern- 
ment   had    the    situation    well    in    hand. 
There  were  only  1,200  insurgents  in  the 
field,    he    addeci.      It    was    expected    in 
Juarez  that  the  attack  would  be  made  on 
the  night  of  the  5th.     But  Colonel  Ra- 
bago,  with  300  Government  soldiers,  was 
making  his  way  to  the  threatened  city. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  train  bearing 
his  troops  was  ditched  by  the  insurgents 
at    Bauche,   ten   miles   south   of   Juarez. 
Then  the  fighting  began.     Rabago  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  but  forced  a  passage 
to  Juarez,  entering  the  city  on  the  5th, 
in  the  evening.     It  was  then  said  that 
Navarro  was  sending  400  more,  and  that 
Orozco  would  be  driven  away. 

President  Davila's  com- 
Bonilla  Winning  zander  at  Puerto  Cor- 
in  Honduras  ^ez  asked  the  revolu- 
tionists to  delay  their  attack  forty-eight 
hours,  promising  to  take  his  troops  out  of 
the  city.  The  time  was  given,  he  and  his 
men  departed,  and  then  Bonilla  controlled 
the   t'ntirt'    Atlantic    coast    of    I  londuras, 
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l>ut  the  real  masters  of  Puerto  Cortez 
were  200  marines  landed  from  American 
and  British  cruisers.  The  American 
naval  commander  had  warned  both  the 
revolutionists  and  the  Government's  gar- 
rison that  there  must  be  no  fighting  in  the 
town.  They  would  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  fight  on  the  beach.  Puerto  Cor- 
tez was  evacuated  on  the  ist.  It  became 
known  on  the  4th  that  President  Davila, 
on  the  29th,  asked  President  Taft  to  in- 
tervene. Thereupon  our  Government 
took  measures  to  prevent  fighting  in 
Puerto  Cortez  and  to  obtain  Bonilla's 
consent  to  an  armistice.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  he  was  considering  the  propo- 
sition, which  had  been  made  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  order  that  .the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  might  be 
profifered  for  mediation.  It  is  said  that 
Davila  would  like  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try safely,  taking  his  wealth  with  him. 
Bonilla  will  probably  insist  upon  his 
resignation  and  a  new  election.  Thus  he 
will  become  President.  The  agreement 
concerning  the  New  York  loan  of  $10,- 
000,000  was  rejected  by  the  Honduran 
Congress,  on  the  2d,  owing  mainly  to  the 
uncertain  political  situation  and  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  the  Government 
by  which  it  had  been  negotiated.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  again.  Bonilla, 
the  revolutionist  leader,  is  committed  to 

support   of  it. Following  the   advice 

given  by  Secretary  Knox,  Hayti  and 
Santo  Domingo  have  withdrawn  their 
troops  from  the  border  and  have  accepted 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  for 
a  settlement  of  their  quarrel  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  contin- 
ued protests  of  the 
people,  by  riot  and 
otherwise,  President  Alfaro,  of  Ecuador, 
announced  on  the  31st  ult.  that  negotia- 
tions for  leasing  the  Galapagos  Islands 
to  the  United  States  would  at  once  be 
discontinued.  Reports  from  Washington 
indicate  that  the  advances  were  made  by 
the  Alfaro  Government,  because  Ecua- 
dor needs  the  money ;  also  that  other 
Governments,  as  well  as  our  own,  were 
approached.  It  is  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  greatly  desire  possession 
of  the  islands,  but  is  quite  unwilling  that 
they  shall  be  leased  to  Great  Britain, 
Gemiany,    France    or    Japan. Rcfer- 


Ecuador  to  Keep 
Her  Islands 


ring  to  the  recent  clash  with  Peru  on  the 
border  (which  may  cause  war),  Ecua- 
dor declares  that,  while  Peruvian  troops 
were  involved,  Ecuadorian  troops  were 
not,  because  in  deference  to  the  request 
of  the  three  mediating  Powers,  Ecuador 
has  recently  had  no  troops  on  the  border. 
It  is  reported  that  Peru  recently  bought 
in  Germany  55,000  rifles  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern, paying  a  high  price  for  them. 

Dispatches  from  Colon  say  that  the  three 
provinces,  or  States,  of  Cauca,  Bolivar 
and  Magdalena  are  on  the  point  of  .se- 
ceding from  Colombia.  These  are  Co- 
lombia's richest  and  most  progressive 
provinces,  and,  in  combination,  are 
stronger  than  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try. In  sentiment  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  interior,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
complaint  that  the  interior  provinces, 
with  a  dominant  political  ring  at  Bogota, 
have  fattened  on  their  revenues. 


The  new  Parliament  is 
English  Affairs     the     first     of     the     new 

reign,  and  confronts  so 
many  grave  and  perplexing  problems 
that  the  Government  is  likely  to  ask  for 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  until  Easter. 
Besides  the  veto  bill  and  possible  action 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  on  Irish  home  rule,  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  reform  will  doubtless  come 
up  in  some  shape,  thru  our  proposed 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada. 
Another  important  question  of  imperial 
politics  is  the  proposed  regulation  of 
commerce  in  time  of  war  in  accordance 
with  the  Declaration  of  London.  This 
was  drafted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  meeting  in  London  in  1909, 
to  provide  a  code  for  the  guidance  of  the 
International  Prize  Court  of  The  Hague 
in  time  of  war.  Australia  and  other 
British  colonies  and  the  commerce  and 
shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain  have 
protested  vigorously  against  the  ap- 
proval of  the  declaration  by  the  naval 
prize  bill  which  the  Government  was  to 
introduce  into  Parliament  this  month. 
The  most  objectionable  clause  is  that 
which  would  permit  a  belligerent  to  de- 
clare food  supplies  conditional  contra- 
band if  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  or 
any  other  place  serving  as  a  base  for  )n 
armed  force.  Since  the  British  Isles  arc 
entirely  dependent  on  (Hher  countries  for 
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food  supply,  a  strict  enforcement  of  a  guise  at  all  in  the  European  press.     The 

blockade  based  upon   this  clause  would  Dutch  defense  bill  is  at  present  in  abey- 

starve    out    the    country    within    a  few  ance,  but  the  question  raised  by  it,  the 

weeks. The  rumor  of  a  youthful  mar-  right    or    duty    of    Holland    to    fortify 

riage  of  King  George  has  been  disproved  Flushing,  is  the  subject  of  many  learned 
by  the  very  unusual  step  of  a  suit  for  articles  written  from  strategical  or 
criminal  libel  brought  in  the  name  of  the  juridical  viewpoints.  It  is  argued  by  the 
King  against  Edward  F.  Mylius,  the  Russian  papers  that  the  fortification  of 
London  editor  of  a  radical  republican  Flushing  would  in  itself  constitute  a  vio- 
paper,  The  Liberator.  This  is  really  lation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  be- 
printed  in  Paris  and  managed  by  Edgar  cause  it  would  interfere  with  the  free- 
Holton  James,  a  nephew  of  Henry  dom  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  use  of  this 
James,  the  novelist,  and  William  James,  river  for  the  protection  of  Belgium  by 
the  philosopher.  In  a  scurrilous  article  the  Powers  pledged  to  its  preservation, 
in  The  Liberator  it  was  charged  that  the  Certainly  Holland  has  no  apparent 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  officiating  object  in  going  to  the  expense  of  fortifi- 
at  the  wedding  of  Prince  George  with  cations  at  Flushing  except  as  aid  to  Ger- 
Princess  May  of  Teck,  had  connived  at  many  in  case  of  a  war  with  France  or 
bigamy,  for  the  Prince  had  been  mar-  England — or  both.  If  the  British  troops 
ried  in  Malta  to  a  daughter  of  Admiral  could  be  taken  up  the  Scheldt  and  landed 
vSir  Michael  Seymour.  At  the  recent  near  Antwerp  they  could  make  an  em- 
trial  Admiral  Seymour  and  Mrs.  Napier,  barrassing  flank  attack  on  a  German 
the  lady  whose  name  had  been  involved  force  invading  France.  But  should  Hol- 
in  the  scandal,  appeared  as  witnesses.  It  land  refuse  to  oblige  Germany  by  forti- 
was  proved  that  during  the  whole  of  the  fying  Flushing,  there  is  danger  that  in 
time  that  the  Prince  spent  in  the  Medi-  case  of  a  war  it  would  meet  the  fate  of 
terranean  (1886-88).  Lady  Seymour  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Holland,  unlike 
her  two  daughters  were  in  Vancouver  or  Belgium,  is  not  formally  under  the  pro- 
England.  Mylius  demanded  to  be  con-  tection  of  the  Powers,  nor  has  Holland 
fronted  with  his  accuser,  the  King,  but  ever  assumed  any  responsibility  for  the 
this  was  refused,  as  illegal.  He  there-  neutrality  of  Belgium,  altho  it  has  recog- 
upon  declined  to  plead,  and  was   found  nized  that  neutrality.      Germany  is  pre- 

guilty   of    libel. The    annual    confer-  pared  to  put  3,000,000  men  in  the  field 

ence  of  the  Labor  party,  held  at  Leices-  at   short   notice   and   estimates   that   the 

ter,  devoted  much  of  its  time  to  the  con-  cost  of  keeping  such  a  force  under  arms 

sideration  of  means  of  opposing  the  ad-  will  be  $4,500,000  a  day.      Over  $100,- 

vance  of  militarism.     The  Labor  mem-  000,000  is  to  be   spent  on  the  German 

bers  of   Parliament  will  oppose   further  navy  next  year,  and  the   reconstruction 

increase  in  the  expenditure  for  the  navy,  of  the  fleet  on  the  Dreadnought  basis  is 

James  Kier  Hardie  favored  a  resolution  being    pushed     with     feverish     rapidity, 

for  a  universal  strike  in  case  of  an  im-  Austria  is  suddenly  possessed  of  a  desire 

pending  war.      Tliis,   however,   was    re-  for   a   big  new  navy  of   sixteen   Dread- 

jccted  by  the  conference  of  leaders  hav-  noughts,  altho  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 

ing   the   matter    in   charge.      It   will    be  son  for  a  great  increase  of  its  sea  power, 

remembered  that  the  Socialists  of  Ger-  The  Austrian  military  and  naval  estimates 

many  have  also  declined  to  adopt  such  a  for  the  coming  year  call  for  nearly  $110,- 

measure,  believing  that  it  would  be  im-  000,000,  of  which  about  $25,000,000  goes 

possible    to    get   the    workmen    of    both  to  the  navy.      This  is  about  $18,750,000 

countries  to  strike  at  a  time  when  war  above  the  ordinary  appropriation.      The 

was  imminent  between  them.  total  cost  of  the  naval  program  will  be 

^  $70,000,000  or  more.      The  Government 

The  movement  for  holds  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 

Preparation  for  War     increase    of    arma-  that    four    first-class    battleships    of    the 

ment    is    spreading  Dreadnought  type  be  completed  by  191 3, 

to  all  the  leading  countries,  and  plans  of  or   1914  at  latest.      On  account  of  this 

campaigns    against    neighboring    nations  haste   two    of    them  were  begun  at  the 

arc     discussed     witli     sli'olit    disgtu'sc    in  shipyards  in  Trieste  without  waiting  for 

junopean   parliaiiicnls  and   with   no  dis-  llu'  authorization  of  the  expenditure  t)\' 
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the  Delegations  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Besides  the  four  vessels  of  over  20,000 
tons,  there  will  be  constructed  three 
cruisers,  twelve  torpedo  boats  and  six 
submarines.  This  naval  project  is  being 
energetically  pushed  by  the  heir  appar- 
ent, Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  who 
presented  the  program  to  the  Delegations 
in  person.  The  Government  also  wishes 
to  increase  the  army  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
more  recruits  annually  and  -to  establish  a 
system  of  two  years'  military  service.  It 
may  be  surmised  that  Austria-Hungary 
is  looking  forward  to  an  active  interfer- 
ence in  Balkan  affairs,  and  possibly  a 
war  with  Italy.  At  least  that  is  sur- 
mised by  the  Italians,  who  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  their  first  squad- 

r(^n  of  Dreadnoughts  ready  by  191 3. 

The  French  (iovernment  has  decided  to 
ask  the  Chamber  for  large  accessions  to 

the   navy. The   Swedish   Government 

has  prepared  a  plan  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  navy  and  wants  $1,110,000  a 
year  for  the  next  three  years  to  build  the 
first  battleship  of  the  new  type.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  extend  the  period  of 
compulsory  military  service  to  one  year. 

r,      .         ,    ,  The       embarrassments 

Persia  and  the  r  r>       •      •   i.         1         1 

...     -        .  of  Persia,  mternal  and 

Asiatic  Question  ^         ,             ,-             , 

^  external,    contmue     to 

increase.  Great  Britain  has  demande;! 
that  the  Persian  Government  maintain 
better  order  in  the  south  and  protect  the 
trade  routes.  Otherwise  the  British  gen- 
darmerie will  be  organized  for  policing 
the  country.  Russia  refuses  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  northern  provinces 
on  the  ground  of  public  insecurity  ;  but, 
in  order  to  organize  and  equip  the  neces- 
sary military  force  for  overawing  preda- 
tory tribesmen,  money  is  necessary  and 
loans  must  l)e  negotiated.  Financial  as- 
sistance, however,  as  experience  has 
shown,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  polit- 
ical control.  Therefore  the  question  of 
where  Persia  should  seek  its  financial  ad- 
vice has  become  of  immediate  impor- 
tance. Russia  and  Great  Britain  favor 
the  appointment  of  advisers  from 
Switzerland  or  some  other  small  neutral 
state.  Sani  ed  Dowleh,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, proposed  French  advisers,  but 
Parliament  voted  finally  to  appeal  to 
America  and  ask  our  Government  to  rec- 
ommend five  American  experts  to  imder- 
lakc   tlie   rcc^rganization    of   the   financial 


system.  The  appointment  will  hit  for 
from  three  to  five  years.  The  dissen- 
sions aroused  by  this  question  resulted  in 
the  assassination  of  Sani  ed  Dowleh  Feb- 
ruary 4,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  home 
from  a  session  of  Parliament  at  Teheran. 
The  murder  was  committed  by  two  Ar- 
menians, who  have  not  yet  been  cap- 
tured. Sani  ed  Dowdeh  was  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  leaders  of  parliamentary 
Persia. 

The  address  of  Lord 
Curzon  on  the  q^^^^^,^  ^f  Kedlestone  en 
Future  of  Asia  ^^^^^^^^^  the  position  of 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  is 
certainly  of  unusual  interest  and  may 
be  of  considerable  importance.  Instead 
of  taking  an  academic  subject,  as  the 
occasion  would  suggest,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  Asiatic  situa- 
tion, on  which  his  lifelong  study  and  his 
service  as  Vicerov  in  India  enable  him  to 
speak  with  authority.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Asia  contains  already 
nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  The  increase  of  population  is 
very  much  more  rapid  in  the  East  tli^n 
in  the  West,  and  the  gain  will  be  greater, 
now  that  famine,  plague  and  wars  of  ex- 
termination are  being  eliminated.  He 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  British  pro- 
tectorate being  extended  over  tracts  co- 
terminous with  our  own  boundaries  either 
from  force  of  circumstances  or  by  agree- 
ment with  other  Powers,  altho  he  re- 
gards even  this  limited  extension  of  re- 
sponsibility as  improbable. 

"Arabia,  he  says,  is  the  least  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  West Persia,  in  the  throes  of 

a  Constitutional  struggle,  which  it  hardly  as  yet 
possesses  the  stamina  or  cohesion  to  carry  to  a 
successful  issue,  is  liennned  in  by  Western 
Powers,  wliose  interests  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cik\  There  arc  not  the  materials  for  such  a 
renaiscence  there  ;is  has  been  witnessed  else- 
where in  Asia,  altho  no  one  who  knows  its 
iiiml)lc-witted  and  hght-hearted  people  can  wish 
them  other  than  success  in  the  effort.  Asia 
?vIinor  will  probably  remain  Turkish,  but  may 
;iccept  some  form  of  foreign  protection.  Af- 
ghanistan is  still  safeguarded  by  treaties  which 
render  it  safe  from  attack,  and  is  becoming- 
more  formidable  ownng  to  the  importation  of 
firearms.  The  future  of  all  these  regions  may 
be  revolutionized  if  they  are  traversed  by  rail- 
ways, providing  trunk  lines  of  communication 
between  East  and  West.  They  constitute,  in 
any  case,  that  part  of  the  East  in  which  the 
West  still  has  a  considerable  part  to  play,  and 
which  will  prolong  the  unRnislicd  drama  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  youngest  among  us." 


Men   We  Are   Watching 

BY  A  WASHINGTON   JOURNALIST 


Lafayette  Young, 


CURIOUS  coincidence  caught  the 


l\  eye  of  the  watching  world  this 
session  when  two  week-end  mem- 
hers,  hke  shooting  stars,,  flaslied  on  the 
Senate  for  a  few  days  eacli.  "1'lie  me- 
teor flaslied  and  in  the  flame  exi)ired," 
hut  they  were  worth  watching,  not  for 
the  time  only,  hut  hecause  with  each 
there  were  serious  symptoms  of  a  relapse 
at  no  distant  day.  Each  in  his  way  made 
a  distinct  mark  in  the  Senate  during  his 
few  days'  term,  leaving  the  suspicion 
that  some  t  h  i  n  g 
worth  while  will 
be  doing  if  the 
chance  chances  and 
he  comes  back. 

The  Hon.  La- 
fayette Young  was 
one  of  them — Laf 
Young,  every  one 
calls  him,  which  is 
a  good  sign  —  a 
dyed  -  in  -  the  - 
wool  protection, 
stand-pat  editor  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  fill  a 
few  days  of  the 
unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator 
Dolliver,  be  f  o  r  e 
the  State  Legis- 
lature elected  his 
successor. 

Dolliver  was  fast 
getting  him  s  e  1  f 
recognized  as  the 
heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  insur- 
gents. C  u  m  mins, 
his  colleague,  bulg- 
ing with  insur- 
gency, holds  with  pride  the  title  of 
''Father  of  the  Iowa  Idea,"  which  is 
insurgent  to  the  limit,  and  Iowa,  .not 
neglecting  the  Legislature,  is  largely 
likewise.  So  that  when  the  Governor 
appointed   Laf   Young,   even   for   a    few 


I'lioto  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

HON.    LAFAYETTE    YOUNG. 

Appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Dolliver  as 
Iowa's  representative,  Senator  Young  is  a  candidate 
for  the  long  term  Pie  contributed  an  article  on  the 
question  of  Reciprocity  from  the  Farmers'  Standpoint 
to  The  Independent  of  January  26,   191 1. 


days,    every    one    wondered.      But    they 
were  not  kept  wondering  long. 

Senator  Young  took  himself  and  the 
whole  situation  as  a  joke — all  .but  his 
mission.  IJe  had  a  mission  and  al)out 
that  he  was  in  right  good  earnest,  it 
was  the  rights  of  the  farmer  in  tarilT 
legislation.  He  grasped  the  golden  op- 
portunity in  both  fists.  The  moment  he 
could  get  the  floor  he  was  on  his  feet 
in  the  Senate,  hammering  home  hard 
facts,  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
the    West,    and    proclaiming   the   theory 

that  pros  p  e  r  i  t  y 
m  u  s  t  reach  the 
farmer  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer 
to  be  a  national 
benefit;  that  if  pro- 
tection spells  pros- 
perity for  Eastern 
industries,  it  spells 
it  no  less  f  o  r 
Western  agri- 
culture. That  was 
all.  With  that  one 
hour  Laf  Young 
was  satisfied  and 
disappeared.  But 
there  be  those  who 
look  for  a  sequel — 
in  Iowa  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Young 
was  born  in  Iowa 
some  sixty-  two 
years  ago  —  but 
many  a  man  of 
fifty  has  less  of 
youth  and  vital  en- 
ergy. He  has  a 
vigorous  shock  of 
iron -gray  hair, 
w  i  t  h  heavy  eye- 
])rows  and  mus- 
tache, a  rugged  face  full  of  courage 
and  kindness,  both  of  which  are  empha- 
sized by  remarkabl}'  fine  eyes.  He  has  a 
hearty,  democratic  way  with  him  which 
instantly  tempts  one  to  like  him.  He 
has  a  quick,  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a 
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TTTK   TNORPENDENT 


HON.    DAVIS    ELKINS, 

Appointed    to    succeed    his    father,    the    late    Senator 

Stephen    B.    Elkins,    of   West   Virginia. 

ready  wit  in  making  effective  use  of  it. 
luir  forty  years  he  has  been  editor  and 
piibhsher  of  leading  Iowa  newspapers 
and  twelve  years  in  the  State  Senate.  He 
is  refreshing,  interesting  and  earnest,  a 
good,  advocate. 

Davis  Elkins. 

The  other  one  was  the  Hon.  Davis  El- 
kins, son  of  the  late  Senator  Stephen  B. 
Elkins.  With  West  Virginia  gone  Demo- 
cratic and  Senator  Scott  down  and  out 
next  4th  of  March,  the  shock  of  Senator 
Elkins's  death  was  intensified.  Of 
course,  the  West  Virginia  Legislature,  as 
soon  as  it  could  organize,  elected  a 
Democrat  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  until 
March  3,  191 3.  But  for  the  few  days' 
interim  a  surprise  was  sprung — a  very 
graceful  compliment  —  when  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Davis  Elkins,  son  of  the 
late  Senator,  to  succeed  him  temporari- 
ly. It  was  like,  "The  King  is  dead. 
Long  live  the  King,"  when  the  young 
Senator  took  the  oath. 


jjcing  only  thirty-five,  lie  is  one  of  tlie 
youngest  men  who  ever  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate;  but  with  al- 
most infinite  possibilities  and  exceptional 
environment  he  has  made  so  much  of 
life  and  already  gone  so  far,  that  his  ap- 
parent youth  is  most  misleading.  He 
has  a  peculiar  face,  distinctly  strong  and 
agreeable,  bristling  witli  the  character- 
istics which  made  his  father  famous,  with 
something  of  his  grandfather,  whose 
namesake  he  is.  Senator  Elkins  is  not  as 
tall  as  his  father,  but  has  the  same  solid, 
vigorous  build,  the  same  energy  and  self- 
reliance  in  speech  and  motion,  the  same 
good-will  and  courteous  consideration. 
It  is  easily  obvious  that  he  is  among  the 
few  with  multi-millions  from  the  cradle 
who  have  been  instigated  instead  of  in- 
jured by  the  atmosphere  of  gold.  All 
he  lacks  is  what  experience  and  bumps 
alone  can  give,  to  assume  at  thirty-five, 
in  politics  and  finance,  the  position  which 
his  father  gained  much  later  in  life.  For 
this  he  has  been  deliberately  preparing 
himself  from  the  start.  He  took  a  spe- 
cial engineering  course  at  Harvard  to  fit 
him  for  effective  work  in  his  father's 
great    coal    and    railroad    interests,    and 
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Congressional    Commissioner   from   Porto    Rico. 
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entered  upon  the  task  at  twenty-five. 
More  and  more  his  father  turned  over  to 
him  the  management  of  his  extensive 
enterprises.  He  is  ah-eady  president  of 
the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railway 
Company,  president  of  the  Elkins  Coal 
Company,  vice-president  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Morgantown, 
president  of  the  Union  Utilities  Com- 
pany, director  in  the  American  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  prominent  in 
the  Davis  Trust  Company,  of  Elkins, 
W.  Va. 

He  effectively  showed  his  mettle  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War.  He  has  still 
retained  much  that  is  youthful,  however, 
in  general  appearance,  and  is  thoroly 
cordial,  unassuming  and  agreeable.  It 
will  be  easy  for  him  to  make  and  hold 
good  friends  and  everything  indicates  an 
important  future — a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  political  and  financial  world. 
He  already  has  the  pleasant  distinction 
of  having  presided  over  the  Senate,  as  he 
occupied  the  chair  for  an  hour. 

Tulio  Larrinaga. 

li  giving  one's  life  for  his  country  is 
heroic,  there's  surely  one  hero  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  he 
doesn't  feel  that  way.  In  fact,  he  feels 
fagged,  discouraged,  disappointed,  and 
only  his  intense  patriotism  keeps  him  stil' 
at  it — and  will  keep  him  at  it  to  the  end. 
After  that — ^long  years  after  it,  perhaps 
■ — he  may  be  well  enough  remembered 
even  to  stand  in  bronze  somewhere  in  the 
picturesque  island,  with  the  line,  "He 
lived  and  died  for  Porto  Rico." 

It  is  TuHo  Larrinaga,  Commissioner 
(delegate)  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  He  occupies 
a  room  in  an  obscure  corner  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing,- and  there  he  works  and  plans  and 
thinks  till  some  relevant  bill  is  up,  when 
he  appears  on  the  floor,  where  he  has  a 
voice  but  not  a  vote,  and  with  eloquence, 
ardor  and  patriotic  devotion,  he  urges 
and  begs  and  pleads  with  a  not  very 
deeply  interested  legislature  for  some 
kind  of  attention.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  what  Porto  Rico  needs — no  one 
doubts  it  for  a  moment — and  no  one 
could  present  those  needs  more  concisely 
and  clearly.  But  there  are  big  money  in- 
terests   centered   in    America   exploiting 


things  Porto  Rican  pitted  against  him, 
and  Larrinaga  is  growing  older  without 
accomplishing  very  much  of  what  he 
longs  to  obtain.  He  is  emphatically  giv- 
ing his  life  for  his  country;  but  the  com- 
mon people  of  Porto  Rico  do  not  count 
for  much  in  Congress  against  the  energy 
of  American  capital  invested  there. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  his 
long  and  little  profitable  struggle  in  this 
particular  field,  take  it  all  in  all  and  Tulio 
Larrinaga  has  probably  done  more  for 
Porto  Rico  than  any  other  one  man,  liv- 
ing or  dead.  He  is  sixty-four,  a  gentle- 
man from  top  to  toe,  small,  frail,  dark, 
with  iron-gray  hair  and  beard,  with  eyes 
that  flash  and  blood  that  boils,  and  ear- 
nestness which  knows  no  limit  when  his 
cherished  hopes  are  broached.  He  was 
born  in  Porto  Rico,  college-bred  there, 
educated  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Troy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  For  practical 
experience  he  worked  at  his  profession 
under  Badger  &  Co.,  then  returned  to 
Porto  Rico.  He  was  city  architect  of 
San  Juan,  built  the  first  railroad,  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  works, 
and  erected  most  of  the  important  public 
structures  on  the  island.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Atheneum  of  San 
Juan,  of  the  society  for  the  education  of 
young  men  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  of 
several  other  features  of  the  intellectual 
uprising  which  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  Porto  Rico.  He  is 
honorary  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  Spain,  and  for 
some  time  after  American  occupation, 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  harbor  works 
at  San  Juan.  He  was  several  times  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Porto 
Rico. 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States  as 
Commissioner,  to  keep  the  needs  of 
Porto  Rico  before  Congress,  Larrinaga 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President  as 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American 
Congress  of  1906,  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Congress  at  Berlin,  1908,  and  to 
the  National  Irrigation  Conference  in 
1909.  Some  day,  if  Larrinaga  is  patient 
— and  immortal — he  may  succeed  in 
rousing  Congress  to  yield  to  Porto  Rico 
all  of  the  home  government  which  he 
considers  means  so  much  to  her. 

Washington,  D,  C. 


Dr.   Hempl's  Discovery 


BY  ANDREW   LANG 


JUDGING  from  the  short  stories  in 
our  cheap  magazines,  nothing  in- 
terests readers  more  than  tales  of 
ingenious  detectives.  "Give  us  a  puzzle," 
is  the  demand,  and  the  supply  is  abun- 
dant:  "The  Clue  of  the  Boot  Lace  Tag," 
"The  Clue  of  the  Missing  Cigarette," 
and  so  forth.  I  confess  to  being  no  less 
intensely  interested  in  the  puzzles  of  the 
past,  the  many  mysteries  in  the  lives  of 
dead  men  and  departed  races.  For  ex- 
ample, what  language  was  spoken  by  the 
mysterious  white  race  who  occupied  the 
Isle  of  Crete  when  Israel  was  in  Egypt, 
and  who  were  in  many  ways  the  most 
modern  of  all  ancient  peoples  ? 

It  has  always  been  my  own  opinion  that 
many  of  these  sea-rovers  of  the  Medi- 
terranean spoke  Greek;  for  I  cannot 
imagine  a  people  neither  Greek  them- 
selves, nor  instructed,  as  we  are,  by  the 
remains  of  Greek  art,  being  capable  of 
producing  the  best  of  the  prehistoric 
Cretan  paintings,  gold  work  and  sculp- 
tures. However,  nobody  knows  for  cer- 
tain what  language  was  spoken  in  Crete 
about  1600  B.  C,  but  Dr.  Hempl,  of 
Stanford  University,  believes  that  he  has 
solved  the  mystery. 

Five  or  six  persons  in  the  present  place 
of  my  residence,  the  university  town  of 
St.  Andrews,  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
Dr.  Hempl's  article  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  January,  ''An  Ancient  Riddle 
Solved."  He  conceives  himself  to  have 
discovered  the  "values"  of  the  characters 
on  each  side  of  a  clay  disk,  perhaps  of 
about  1600  B.  C,  found  by  the  Italian 
excavators  at  Phaestos,  in  Crete.  Each 
group  of  characters  or  pictographs  is 
enclosed  at  either  end  by  a  line,  and 
seems  to  stand  for  one  word.  If  so, 
there  are  thirty-one  words  on  one  side 
and  thirty  on  the  other  of  the  disk. 

For  reasons,  which  he  gives.  Dr. 
Hempl  reads  from  right  to  left.  He 
finds  the  writing  to  be  a  syllabary,  a  set 
of  syllables,  as  ha,  ka,  tu,  oi,  ro  and  so 
on,  like  the  Cyprian ;  but  the  characters 
of  the  Cyprian  writing  are  not  picto- 
graphs, but  conventional  forms,  as  in  our 
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alphabets.  The  signs  on  the  disk  are  not 
written  in  pen  and  ink  or  incised  on  clay 
tablets,  like  the  other  writings  in  Crete, 
undeciphered,  found  by  Mr.  Evans.  The 
signs  on  the  disk  are  printed  with  stamps 
on  the  clay.  Again,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent people  dressed  as  in  the  ancient  art 
of  Crete ;  the  woman  has  not  a  wasp 
waist,  hke  the  Cretans,  nor  have  the  men. 
The  crested  man's  head  and  the  round 
shields  of  some  of  the  Northern  invaders 
of  the  Delta  are  represented  as  seen  in 
ancient  Egyptian  wall  paintings ;  the  ship 
is  not  a  Cretan  ship ;  the  bow  is  like  the 
Homeric  bow ;  and,  in  the  hut,  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  recognizes  architecture  of 
Southwestern  Asia  Minor.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  proof  that  the  disk  is 
of  Southwestern  Asia  Minor;  however, 
that  appears  to  be  Dr.  Hempl's  view. 

Now,  when  any  one  professes  to  have 
discovered  something  new  in  any  science, 
the  scientific  are  always  up  in  arms 
against  him.  Each  says  to  his  own  soul : 
'Tt  is  not  likely  that  this  fellow  has  suc- 
ceeded where  I  have  failed,"  especially  if 
''this  fellow"  be  a  foreigner.  Then  awak- 
ens the  cold  dread  of  the  scientific  man 
lest  he  should  be  allured  by  ideas  which 
may  prove  to  be  mistaken.  They  are 
timid  about  risking  their  "scientific  repu- 
tations." They  dislike  originality  above 
all  things.  These  are  merciful  provi- 
sions of  nature,  and  the  scientific  gentle- 
men, by  bringing  forward  every  conceiv- 
able objection  to  a  novelty,  are  most  use- 
ful in  stamping  out  erroneous  theories. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scientific 
reputation  to  lose ;  I  adore  novelty,  and 
would  always  prefer  to  find  that  a  new 
idea  is  true.  Moreover,  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  these  old  Cretans  did  speak 
Greek.  Nevertheless,  one  must  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry.  There  are  manifest 
objections  to  parts  of  Dr.  Hempl's  meth- 
od and  to  some  of  his  results.  I  may 
state  those  which  at  once  occurred  to  me, 
and  which,  I  find,  have  seemed  much 
more  forcible  to  better  scholars. 

First,  mere  guesswork  there  must  be. 
But  guessing  is  too  easy,  it  is  said,  if 
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you  find  on  the  disk  an  unknown  char- 
acter, which,  to  suit  your  reading-,  should 
be,  say,  la,  or  so,  or  7iu,  or  pe,  and  repre- 
sents a  known  object;  and  next,  hunt  in 
the  Greek  dictionary  for  a  name  and  the 
object  which  begins  with  the  letters  that 
you  need.  Thus  Dr.  Hempl  found  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  picture  of  a  man 
walking  at  top  speed  meant  la,  and  then 
he  found  that  the  Greek  word  labropodes 
meant  ''walking  rapidly."  But  the  word 
occurs  only  (as  far  as  we  know)  in  very 
late  Greek,  and  seems  a  half  comic  com- 
pound. Then,  for  lily,  the  Greek  word 
sonson  is  probably  late  and  foreign,  and 
there  are  other  such  cases ;  while  in  a 
language  so  rich  as  Greek  you  can  hardly 
miss  finding  a  word  for  anything  begin- 
ning with  the  syllable  you  want.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  out  of  the  forty-five  char- 
acters on  the  disk,  I  reckon  at  least 
seventeen  which  correspond  to  the  initial 
letter  or  syllable  of  the  usual  Greek 
name  of  the  object  which  the  character 
represents.    Thus : 

Hawk  hierax  (hi.  v-i) 

Horn  keras  (ke  or  ka) 
Dabchich  or  lesser  grebe   kolumbis  (ko) 

Flute  surinx  (su) 

Man  aner  (a) 

Boy  pais  (pa) 

Woman  gune  (gu  or  kii) 

Tunny  fish  thunnos  (tu) 

Sheep's  head  oi's  (o) 

Hog's  head  hus  (u) 

Horse's  foot  pons  (pu) 

Moth  ses  (se) 

Hide  derma  (de  te) 

Dirk  or  Knife  machaira  (ma) 

Bow  toxon  (to) 

Yoke  zeugle  (ze) 

Ship  naus  (ne) 

There  are  others  more  doubtful ;  fig- 
ures which  stand  for  a  lyre,  a  jug,  a  cab- 
inet (?)  ;  others  are  symbols;  others  are 
flowers  or  sprigs  not  easily  identified ; 
others  are  conventional  symbols.  But  at 
least,  out  of  forty-five  characters,  here 
are  seventeen  pictures,  each  representing 
an  object,  while  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Greek  name  of  the  object  is  taken  to  be 
represented  by  the  character.  But  in 
only  one  case  out  of  the  seventeen 
(namely,  tunny,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  thunnos)  does  the  English 
name  of  the  object  begin  with  the  right 
syllable.  Comparing  Latin,  or  French, 
you  will  find  almost  as  little  correspond- 
ence between  the  object  represented  and 


the  initial  syllable  of  its  name  in  these 
tongues. 

In  these  circumstances  I  do  think  Dr. 
Hempl  had  a  right  to  look  further  for 
more  Greek  words  designating  objects 
less  familiar.  He  guesses,  of  course,  but 
he  guesses  not  half  so  widely  or  wildly 
as  did  the  discoverers  of  the  meanings 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  You  have 
only  to  read  any  account  of  that  great 
discovery  and  you  will  see  the  shifts  to 
which  the  learned  resorted. 

So  much  for  guessing. 

Next,  a  scholar  of  the  first  eminence 
tells  me  that  the  text  smelted  out  of  the 
characters  by  Dr.  Hempl  "is  not  Greek." 
Emphatically,  save  for  not  a  few  words, 
it  is  not  the  Greek  we  know ;  but  then  we 
do  not  know  the  Greek  of  six  centuries 
before  Homer.  As  to  the  grammar,  the 
grammar,  most  assuredly,  is  not  what  I 
am  accustomed  to !  Thus,  apo  leistore 
(''from  a  robber")  is  all  right,  with  the 
genitive ;  but  in  the  very  next  words  apo 
takes  the  dative.  It  can  do  so  in  the 
dialects  of  Arcadia  and  Cyprus  (the 
most  ancient),  but  in  the  inscr'iption  it 
should  stick  to  one  case  or  the  other !  I 
need  not  here  go  further  into  the  gram- 
mar, but  it  is  very  odd  indeed.  Thus  the 
article  has  a  feminine  form,  but  the  femi- 
nine article,  in  the  genitive,  is  supplanted 
by  the  masculine ! 

Next,  Dr.  Hempl  says  that  the  dialect 
is  Ionian,  and  thinks  that  the  document 
is  from  Southwestern  Asia  Minor.  But 
Homer  (say  1000  B.  C.)  says  nothing  of 
any  Greeks  in  that  region,  and  the  migra- 
tion  of  the  lonians  to  Asia  is  usually 
dated  about  900  B.  C. 

Of  all  this  (tho  the  objection  at  once 
occurred  to  me)  I  think  little.  There  is 
no  proof  that  the  disk  is  from  Asia 
Minor.  Moreover,  in  the  age  of  migra- 
tions, say  1600  B.  C,  there  may  have 
been  lonians  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  tho,  six  hundred  years 
later.  Homer  may  have  had  no  tradition 
to  that  effect.  Plainly,  we  need  not  be 
scholars  to  discover  the  futility  of  this 
objection. 

Again,  the  preposition  apo  ("from"  or 
''of")  occurs  in  at  least  a  third  of  the 
words  on  the  first  side  of  the  disk.  This 
looks  odd;  but,  if  we  grant  that  the 
words  are  words,  the   oddity  is   equally 
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great,  whatever  the  sense  of  the  two  first  and  could  only  think  of  "disseminate"! 
syllables  (read  apo)  may  be.  Thus  the  But  the  words  are  tc  semne,  "to  the  holy 
difficulty  has  to  be  faced  by  every  de-  woman."  In  the  first  part  of  the  disk 
cipherer,  whether  he  takes  the  language  she  appeals  to  a-te-ne  (Athene,  the  god- 
to  be  Indo-European,  Semitic,  Finnish,  dess),  and  that  is  Greek. 
Aztec  or  Choctaw.  It   seems  to  me  that   if   Dr.   Hempl's 

A  Semitic  scholar,  again,  told  me  that,  interpretations  of  the  syllables  be  fan- 
in  a  syllabary,  there  would  be  no  vowels,  tastic  and  erroneous  we  can  only  account 
I  replied  unto  him  that  vowels  there  are  for  the  results  in  producing  Greek  words 
in  the  Cyprian  syllabary.  A  Greek  by  sheer  luck,  by  fortuitous  coincidence, 
scholar  averred  that  the  word  rendered  The  mathematician  may  calculate  the 
apotcthnasi — "have  been  put  to  death" —  odds  against  a  scries  of  such  coinci- 
was   impossible,    as    Homer   never   used  dences. 

apo  with  thnesko.    The  answer  was  easy  Roughly    speaking,    the    case    stands 

— }:iomtv  does!  thus:  We  find,  somewhere,  a  document 

It    seems    plain    to    me    that    if    Dr.  containing   forty-five   characters,   mainly 

Hempl's    reading   of    the    characters    be  representing     actual     objects  —  swords, 

wrong,  then,  when  applied  to  the  second  bows,  arrows,  ships,  men,  women,  chil- 

side  of  the  disk,  of  which  he  has  not  yet  dren,  jugs,  axes,  boots,  bolts  or  dowels, 
published  his  translation,  they  cannot  go  .  cats,   swine   and   so   forth.     We   suspect 

on  producing  recognized   Greek   words,  that,  in  this  method  of  writing,  the  first 

But  they  do !  syllable  of  the  name  of  each  object  is 

A  friend  of  my  own,  whose  contribu-  indicated    by    its    picture.      In    English, 

tions   to   literature   have  been   scanty  in  following   the    words    as    just   given    in 

number,  and  in  subject  confined  to  the  order,  we  have  swo,  ho,  ar,  shi,  ma,  wo, 

history  of  golf,  has  deciphered,  on  Dr.  chi,  iu,  ax,  do,  ca,  swi.    Using  these  as  a 

Hempl's  lines,  with  two  or  three  emenda-  basis,  we  work  out  the  meaning  of  more 

tions,  the  second  side  of  the  inscription,  characters,    and    then    try   them   on    the 

Like  the  first,  it  is  in  a  form  of  verse,  but  words  as  they  come  in  the  Cretan  disk, 

ends  in  what  seems  to  be  a  brief  prose  For  the  first  word  they  yield  ma-sh-fl-wa- 

summary    of    the   topics.      The    reading  an.      For    the    fourth    word    they    yield 

produces  several  perfectly  familiar  Greek  ca-ca-mo.      For   the   fifth,   ma-sh-pe-go- 

words,  germane  to  the  matter,  and  even  thu.     Clearly  this  will  not  do !     The  in- 

(if  correctly  read  by  my  friend)  contains  scription  is  not  English.     But,  if  we  try 

the  signature  of  the  slave  maiden  who  the  idea  that  the  language  is  Greek,  we 

printed  the  inscription!     Of  course,  this  do  get. Greek  words.     Any  one  may  try 

amateur  reading  may  not  be  that  of  Dr.  the    experiment   with   Plienician   or   any 

Hempl,  and  may  be  wrong.     But  about  other  Semitic  language,  but  he  must  re- 

the  presence  of  perfectly  familiar  Greek  member  that  in   1600  B.  C.  no  Semitic 

words   produced    (slightly   disguised,   as  people   known   to  us   wrote  in  pictures, 

in  Greek  which  is  taken  from  the  Cyprian  while  the  Egyptians  did  not  write  in  the 

syllabary — in    the    syllabic,    not    alpha-  pictures  of  the  disk. 

betic  character  of  the  writing)   there  is  However,    there    remains    the    chance 

no  possibility  of  doubt.  that   the   language   is   an   unknown   lan- 

I   have   examined,   in   a   work   on  the  guage,  apparently  Indo-European,  which, 

Greek   dialects   by  the   learned   German  we  are  aware,   was   extant  in   Crete   in 

scholar,  Dr.  Thumb,  a  number  of  Greek  historic  times.     In  that  case  we  do  not 

words  from  the  Cyprian  characters,  nak-  know  the  names  given  to  objects,  bows, 

edly    stated    in    syllables    in   the   Roman  arrows,  cats,  men,  ships  and  so  on,  so  we 

character.      So  stated  they  look  as  like  come   to  a   deadlock.      We   seem   to   be 

Finnish  as  Greek,  in  some  cases ;  in  oth-  thrown   back   on   the   Greek  hypothesis, 

ers  any  one  can  see  the  Greek  thru  the  If  that  yields  almost  incredible  grammar, 

disguise.     The  phenomena  are  the  same  perhaps   the   decipherment   may   be   im- 

when  this  queer  syllabary  of  the  disk  is  proved  on  reflection.     If  it  yields,  as  it 

written  out  in  Roman  characters.     For  does,  very  poor  stuflf,  so  do  many  very 

example,  I  read  a  word  as  te-se-me-ne,  early  inscriptions  in  verse. 

37.   Anprews,  ScoTj:-AifP, 


A  New  and  Dangerous  Proposition 

BY  THOMAS  H,   CARTER 

U.    S.    Sknator  from    Montana. 

THE  election  of  Senators  by   direct  death.     Why  was  this  new  proposition 

vote  of  the  people  has  long  occu-  attached  to  the  proposal  to  submit  to  the 

pied  a  prominent  place  in  the  pub-  States  the  question  of  electing  Senators 

lie  mind.    It  is  a  question  which  has  been  by  direct  vote  of  the  people? 

well  considered  and  upon  which  we  are  The    Constitution    says  :    "The    times, 

well  informed.    The  proposition  is  plain,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 

simple,     popular.       It     contemplates     a  for   Senators   and  Representatives   shall 

change  which  has  long  been  desired  and  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 

demanded  by  many,   so  that  there  was  lature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 

very   general   satisfaction   when,    in   the  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 

early  part  of  the  present  session  of  Con-  lations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 

gress,  the  matter  was  put  in  shape  and  ing  Senators." 

brought  to  the  front,  in  the  form  of  a  The  place  must,  of  course,  be  where 

resolution  providing  for  the  submission  the  Legislature  meets,  while  Senators  are 

to  the  various   State   Legislatures   o£  a  elected  by  the  Legislatures,  but  Congress 

proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  empowered  to  make  or  alter  regula- 

of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  tions  as  to  the  times  or  manner  of  choos- 

election   of   United    States    Senators   by  ing  the  Senators.     The  amended  resolu- 

direct  vote  of  the  people — as  members  of  tion  annuls  that  power,  and  by  placing  it 

the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected,  exclusively  in  the  States  forbids  its  exer- 

But  after  giving  the  resolution  consid-  cise  in  any  manner  by  Congress  or  the 

eration  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Senate,  in  these  words : 

to  which  it  was  referred,  has  reported  it  Amendment    proposed  :     "The    times, 

back    to    the    Senate    for    action    in    an  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 

amended  form  which  embodies  the  sub-  of  Senators   shall  be  prescribed  in  each 

ject  matter  referred  to,  and  the  change  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof." 

so  much  desired  by  the  public,  but  at-  Congress  will  still  retain  all  its  consti- 

taches  thereto  an  additional  proposition  tutional  rights  to  control  the  election  of 

of  very   grave   importance   which   when  members   of  the   House   of  Representa- 

called  to  the  attention  and  carefully  con-  tives,  but  if  this  resolution  as  it  stands 

sidered  will,  I  believe,  prove  highly  ob-  should  pass  from  Congress  to  the  States 

jectionable  to  many ;   for  the  resolution  and     be     accepted     as     a  -  constitutional 

came  back  to  the  Senate  from  the  com-  amendment,   Congress   would  be   unable 

mittee  with  an  unobtrusive  little  "rider"  to  make  any  law  or   regulation   for  the 

which  for  the  first  time  suggests  another  protection  of  Senatorial  elections  against 

amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  fraud,  violence  or  corruption, 

striking  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  parlia-  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  State  de- 

mentary  body  called  upon  to  consider  it.  sired  to  avoid  accountability  to  the  Sen- 

This  new  proposition  is  wholly  apart  ate  under  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 

from  the  original  resolution.     It  was  not  amendments.       It     would,     of     course, 

in  the  remotest  degree  suggested  by  the  choose  United  States  Senators  at  special 

original  resolution,  and  involves  it  with  elections   to  be  held  at   such   times   and 

a  vital  question  reaching  to  the  very  root  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  State 

of  free  government ;   for  when  you  de-  authorities   might  see  fit,  to   accomplish 

prive  an  elective  parliamentary  body  of  their  ends.     The  right  of  a  person  to  a 

the  power  to  keep  the  channel  between  seat   in   the    Senate   could   not   be   chal- 

the  voters   and   the   legislative   chamber  lenged  on  account  of  fraud,  violence  or 

free    from    obstruction    or    pollution    by  corruption  at  the  polls,  regardless  of  the 

fraud,  violence  or  corruption,  you  con-  extent  to  which  citizens  had  been  denied 

demn    that    body    to    degradation    and  equal  protection  of  the  law  or  the  right 
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to  vote.  To  preserve  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  concerning  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
emasculate  it  in  that  respect  as  to  the 
election  of  Senators,  presents  a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  pitiable  indirection.  If  the  limi- 
tation of  Congressional  power  to  enforce 
the  last  two  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  denying  seats  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  claimed  by  violators  thereof  is 
the  end  in  view,  let  us  approach  the  sub- 
ject openly  and  without  concealment. 
Let  us  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
what  the  result  of  it  will  be. 

Can  any  one  explain  why  Congress 
should  have  less  power  over  the  election 
of  Senators  by  popular  vote  than  it  has 
over  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House?  There  is  neither  logic  nor  justi- 
fication for  any  such  position.  It  is  new 
and  startling.  It  demands  very  close 
scrutiny.  The  proposal  to  submit  to  the 
States  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  is  popular,  well 
considered,  widely  desired.  But  here 
there  is  added  to  it,  inseparably,  the  pro- 
posal to  submit  an  amendment  to  deprive 
Congress  of  the  right  to  enact  appro- 
priate laws  to  guard  the  election  of  its 
members  against  fraud,  violence  or  cor- 
ruption. This  proposition  was  never 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  until  the  joint  resolution  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, 1911. 

The  resolution  proposes  two  separate 
and  distinct  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  unites  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  be  divided  at  the  polls 
nor  in  any  legislative  assembly.  A  voter 
or  legislator  in  favor  of  one  and  opposed 
to  the  other  will  be  compelled  to  vote  for 
both  in  order  to  secure  the  one  he  favors, 
or  against  both  to  defeat  the  one  he  op- 
poses. The  amendment  presents  two 
independent  questions  upon  which  both 
electors  and  legislators  will  inevitably 
disagree.  Full  and  free  consideration  of 
either  one  of  the  propositions  does  not  in 
any  way  require  consideration  of  the 
other ;  but  uniting  the  two  as  in  the  pre- 
sented resolution  precludes  the  fair  con- 
sideration of  either. 

It  may  well  be  taken  for  granted  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters 
and  legislators  of  a  State  might  favor  the 


election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote  and  at  the  same  time  stand 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  permanent 
disfranchisement  of  the  colored  man  in 
such  States  as  might  think  proper  to 
deny  him  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
United  States  Senators.  And  in  the  al> 
sence  of  any  known  reason  for  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  this  curiosity  in  the 
list  of  legislative  jockeys,  those  in  quest 
of  some  assignable  cause  for  its  presence 
are  driven  to  look  for  the  impelling  mo- 
tive behind  it.  It  was  manifestly  used 
as  a  float  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  amend- 
ment out  of  the  committee  room ;  but 
those  who  accepted  that  mode  of  trans- 
portation had  more  zeal  than  wisdom, 
for  if  the  float  does  not  ser^^e  as  a  sinker 
in  either  branch  of  Congress,  it  will 
surely  prove  a  deadly  weight  in  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  State  Legislatures 
— even  tho  it  must  kill  for  the  time  being 
the  widely  desired  amendment  providing 
for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 
vote. 

It  is  a  matter  demanding  plain  speech 
and  forbidding  evasion.  Thru  a  curious 
variety  of  State  constitutional  provisions 
and  legislative  devices,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  success  has  been  obtained 
in  suppressing  the  negro  vote.  Now,  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  absolutely  deprive 
the  general  Government  of  all  power  to 
guard,  control  and  protect  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Senate,  not  only  from 
the  consequences  of  these  provisions  and 
devices,  but  also  from  such  fraud,  vio- 
lence and  corruption  as  may,  at  any  time, 
taint  a  Senatorial  election,  North  or 
South.  In  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  we  now 
passively  acquiesce,  but  in  this  amend- 
ment w^e  are  asked  to  actually  strip  Con- 
gress of  the  power  to  question  the  elec- 
tion methods  and  actions  in  so  far  as  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  may 
be  concerned,  as  an  inducement  for  co- 
operation in  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  This  was  made  plain 
in  the  admonition  that  the  amendment 
would  fail  if  the  Senate  restricted  it  to 
the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote ; 
indicating  that  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  supervise  elections 
is   of  primary  importance  in   the  rninds 
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of  some  who  are  advocating  the  meas-  bahiied  passion,  partisanship,  or  section- 
ure.  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  so  considered  ahsm  from  one  generation  to  another.  It 
in  some  quarters.  But  it  would  be  far  would  open  a  verdant  field  for  the  bood- 
better  to  allow  time  and  a  tolerant  public  ler  and  the  demagog,  for  with  the  Legis- 
sentiment  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  cer-  lature  and  the  State  officers  under  con- 
tain problems  rather  than  to  invite  the  trol — however  that  control  was  secured 
country,  in  this  way,  to  give  constitu-  — a  bunch  of  Senatorial  germs  could  be 
tional  sanction  to  deplorable  expedients  secured  just  as  easily  as  one.  You  may 
which  every  patriotic  citizen  must  ear-  say  that  no  State  would  ever  pass  such 
nestly  pray  may  not  long  be  deemed  a  law,  but  I  reply  that  no  State  should 
necessary,  even  in  the  South.  ever  be  invested  with  the  power. 

If  any  change  whatever  is  to  be  made  When  Senators  are  elected  by  popular 
in  the  constitutional  provision  which  I  vote  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  elec- 
quote,  instead  of  withdrawing  any  tions  occur  on  the  same  day  in  all  the 
power,  the  limitation  in  the  last  line  States.  This  can  only  be  assured  by 
should  be  withdrawn — ^" except  as  to  the  reserving  to  the  general  Government  the 
places  of  choosing  the  Senators."  This  right  to  fix  the  time.  The  proposed 
was  reserved  to  the  States,  in  the  Con-  amendment  not  only  deprives  Congress 
stitution,  because  the  Senators  were  to  of  this  right,  but  it  also  deprives  it  of 
be  elected  by  the  Legislatures,  and  it  was  ■  any  voice  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
deemed  improper  for  Congress  to  deter-  the  elections.  Violence  and  corruption 
mine  the  place  of  the  meeting  for  a  State  could  disturb  and  pollute  the  way  to  the 
Legislature.  Under  an  amendment  trans-  Senate  unchallenged  by  any  authority 
ferring  the  election  of  Senators  from  the  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  Members 
Legislature  to  the  polling  places,  the  of  the  House  of  Representatives  being 
reason  for  even  this  limitation  disap-  elected  by  popular  vote.  Congress  has 
pears.  Withdrawing  this  limitation  would  plenary  power  not  only  to  control  the 
leave  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  election,  but  to  control  everything  con- 
election  of  members  of  the  House  and  of  nected  with  it,  even  to  the  punishment  of 
the  Senate  uniform,  and  would  be  emi-  a  State  officer  for  the  violation  of  a  Fed- 
nently  appropriate  to  the  resolution ;  but  eral  election  law.  With  the  present 
the  complete  abrogation  of  the  power  of  election  of  a  Senator  Congress  can  only 
Congress  on  Senatorial  elections  is  in-  go  back  as  far  as  the  Legislature.  In 
tolerable.  For  if  Congress  is  deprived  case  an  amendment  for  popular  vote  for 
of  the  right  to  legislate  on  the  times  and  Senators  should  be  adopted,  the  power 
manner  of  election,  the  States  will  pos-  of  the  Senate  to  control  elections  among 
sess  the  supreme  power  in  the  premises,  the  people  at  the  polls  should  be  identical 
and  the  Senate  will  not  be  authorized  to  with  the  power  now  inherent  in  the  Gov- 
go  behind  the  returns.  On  the  adoption  ernment  as  to  the  elections  of  members 
of  this  amendment  all  national  laws  of  the  House.  The  very  existence  of 
regulating  the  time  and  manner  of  hold-  the  power  today  goes  a  long  way  to  com- 
ing elections  will  cease  tO'  apply  to  the  pel  wholesome  regard  for  the  Fifteenth 
election  of  United  States  Senators.  Each  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
State  may  fix  a  different  date,  and  not  when  Senators  are  also  elected  by  popu- 
only  that,  but  different  days  for  elections  lar  vote  that  power  will  be  still  more  po- 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  There  tential  than  at  present,  because  it  will  be 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  State  from  competent,  if  necessary,  to  inquire 
electing  one  person  for  ten  terms  in  the  wdiether  or  not  the  election  of  a  Senator 
Senate,  or  ten  persons  for  one  term  each,  was  secured  thru  the  employment  at  the 
at  the  same  election.  A  party  so  ear-  polls  of  means  and  methods  in  violation 
nestly  devoted  to  a  policy  as  to  see  only  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  to 
dire  disaster  in  its  overthrow  will  go  far  deny  a  seat  in  the  Senate  when  found  to 
to  safeguard  the  cherished  cause  against  have  resulted  from  such  violation, 
the  mutations  of  political  fortunes  of  the  Those  who  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
future.  With  power  to  elect  Senators  of  new  amendment  manifestly  desire  to  re- 
the  United  States  for  an  indefinite  num-  move  the  election  of  Senators  from  Fed- 
ber  of  terms  at  one  time,  the  way  would  eral  scrutiny,  so  that  questions  involving 
be  made  clear   for  the  passage  of  em-  the    equal    protection    of    the    laws,    as 
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guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth,  or  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  may  no 
longer  remain  subject  to  any  Federal  ex- 
amination, in  so  far  as  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  is  concerned.  A 
certificate  of  election  properly  certified 
by  the  legal  officers  of  the  State  would 
have  to  be  conclusive  on  the  Senate  as  to 
all  questions  save  and  except  those 
touching  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
named  in  the  certificate  to  hold  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  The  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  either  paralyze  or  imperil 
the  m.ost  efficient  agency  at  the  command 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  It  is  the  power  to  pro- 
tect citizens  in  their  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  that  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  from  that  instrument  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  pending  resolution,  which  the 
country  at  large  understands  is  confined 
solely  to  the  one  question  of  electing 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  two  propositions  are  in  no  way 
related,  necessarily.  Why  can  we  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  upon  the  question  for 
which  the  country  has  been  calling  for 
years  and  years — almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government?  It  was  mooted 
even  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
A  distinguished  representative  from 
Pennsylvania  insisted  then  that  Senators 
should  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  Only  after  long  continued  de- 
bate and  much  doubt  as  to  the  method  to 
be  employed,  the  Legislature  was  in- 
voked as  a  method  of  expressing  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  State.  The  whole 
country  today  understands  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  popular  election ;  but 
we  will  search  in  vain  for  any  call  from 
any  source,  consult  as  we  may  all  of  the 
avenues  of  public  expression,  for  an 
emasculation  of  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  control  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators. 


All  history  shows  that  the  continuance 
of  parliamentary  government  requires 
that  each  house  of  parliament  should 
have  the  right  of  control  over  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members.  In  every  State 
Legislature  that  right  is  inherent.  In  the 
British  Parliament  it  has  been  exercised 
from  the  beginning.  In  every  parlia- 
mentary body  in  Europe — I  might  say, 
broadly  speaking,  in  Christendom — the 
right  to  prescribe  rules  to  govern  the 
election  of  its  own  members  exists,  and 
never  has  been  seriously  challenged  until 
this  joint  resolution  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  popular  vote  was  brought 
into  the  Senate,  with  a  ''rider"  depriving 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  that 
universal  power  and  right.  No  matter 
how  much  we  desire  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote,  we  must  not  and 
cannot  adopt  the  resolution  if  the  price 
now  asked  is  still  demanded.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  submit  it  to 
the  States.  I  am  sure  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
would  indignantly  repel  the  suggestion 
which  in  efifect  would  constitute  a  sanc- 
tion of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  ne- 
gro. I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  can  be  or  ought  to  be  coerced  into 
the  support  of  such  a  measure  in  order 
to  secure  some  other  amendment. 

The  time  seems  to  be  close  at  hand 
when  the  demand  of  the  people  will  be 
heard  and  Senators  will  be  elected  by 
direct  vote,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  to 
obtain  it  we  should  be  forced  to  deprive 
the  Congress  of  its  power  to  control  the 
election  of  its  members.  If  this  new 
proposition  is  insisted  on  at  this  time  I 
believe  that  the  whole  question  will  be 
lost,  as  it  should  be,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  another  opportunity  to 
place  the  proposal  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  distinct  question  unencumbered 
by  any  such  rider  as  the  pending  resolu- 
tion presents. 

Washington,   D.    C. 


The  World   Peace   Foundation 

BY  EDWIN  GINN 

[Mr.    Ginn,   who   gave   a  million   dollars  to  advance  the   cause   of   peace,   is   at   the   head   of 

one    of   our   largest   publishing   companies,    and  illustrates   the    real    fellowship   which    may   exist 
between    commercialism    and    idealism,    business  and   peace.      This  article   gives   his   reasons   for 

the   gift    and   his  belief   as   to   the   work   to   be  done. — Editor.] 

SJNCE  my  establishment  and  endow-  world,  literature  was  largely  made  up  of 

ment  of  the  World  Peace  Founda-  the   story   of   conflicts,   and   much   space 

tion,  formerly  known  as  the  Inter-  and  time  were  taken  up  by  these  descrip- 

national   School   of   Peace,   I   have   been  tions   in   histories.      There   still    remains 

frequently   asked    for   an    expression   of  too  much  that  is  a  pernicious  influence 

my  views   regarding  the   most  pressing  upon  the  child,  altho  fortunately  recent 

problems  in  connection  with  the  present  historians  show  a  marked-  improvement, 

war  system,  and  the  means  which,  in  my  Is  it  surprising  that  our  children  should 

judgment,  are  most  practical  and  hope-  receive  the  impression  that  war  has  con- 

ful  to  bring  about  the  peace  and  better  tributed  cardinally  to  the  development  of 

order  of  the  world.  mankind   when   so  large  a   part  of   our 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  given  histories  and   so  much  of  the  literature 

much  thought  to  the  war  system  of  the  studied  in  our  schools  are  devoted  to  the 

world.     My   efforts   have  been   directed  details  of  the  battlefield,  and  so  little  to 

mainly  to  the  active  work  that  seemed  to  the  more  real  things  of  life — the  things 

me    necessary    before    any    considerable  that    are    constructively    developing    the 

change   can   be    efifected.      Writers    and  nations?  We  desire  to  have  it  made  very 

speakers  have  said  much  about  the  evils  plain  to  what  extent  civilization  has  been 

of  this   system,   but  have  not   given   as  hindered    by    these    misfortunes.      The 

much   attention   to  the  proper   remedies  study    of    history    should    dwell    largely 

that  must  be  adopted  to  remove  them,  upon  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life — agri- 

They  have  worked  largely  thru  conven-  culture,    trade,    commerce,    schools,    sci- 

tions  and  publications,  endeavoring  with  ence.    These  are  the  things  that  the  chil- 

their  limited  means  to  bring  about  a  dif-  dren  should  give  their  chief  attention  to, 

ferent  state  of  things.    We  need  to  avail  and  not  the  collisions  of  the  nations, 
ourselves,  with  larger  resources  and  bet-         Then  there  is  the  preacher,  who  comes 

ter  organization,  of  every  avenue  of  edu-  into  contact  with  all  classes  and  condi- 

cation  and  influence  in  the  great  work.  tions  of  men,  young  and  old,  the  world 

First  among  these  is  the  schools.  Here  over.  Here  is  a  tremendous  influence 
is  our  greatest  opportunity  for  impress-  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
ing  upon  the  young  minds — those  who  Our  directors  should  meet  these  minis- 
will  soon  undertake  the  responsibility  of  ters  in  conventions  and  awaken  their 
the  world's  work — the  true  principles  especial  interest  in  these  matters,  so  that 
that  should  govern  international  affairs,  they  will  take  up  the  work  with  their 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  engage  special  congregations. 

teachers  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  The  press  is  a  most  powerful  influence 

innumerable  classrooms  of  the  world  on  in  this  educational  work  and  the  one  that 

this  subject;  but  we  may  to  a  large  ex-  the    world    responds    to    quickly.      Our 

tent  be  able  to  reach  them  by  addressing  directors   will  come  into  touch  with   its 

the  regular  teachers  assembled  in  large  great  leaders,  personally  and  in  conven- 

bodies    and    arousing    their    interest,    so  tions,    and    endeavor    to    impress    upon 

that   they   will    carry    the    word    to   the  them  the  kind  of  work  the  cause  needs 

scholars.  in  the  magazine  and  the  daily  journal. 

Our  attention  should  be  directed  espe-  Another  great  body  of  men  of  highest 

cially    to    the    course    of    studv    in    the  significance  are  the  merchants,  the  manu- 

schools,  in  order  that  we  may  improve  facturers,  the  bankers  and  financiers  of 

conditions  there.      In   times   past,   when  the  world.    They  hold  within  their  grasp 

fighting  was   the   main   business   of  the  the  means  for  carrying  on  war,  and  we 
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should  sec  that  they  have  the  fullest  in- 
formation bearing  upon  this  subject,  m 
order  that  they  should  withhold  their 
support  from  a  system  that  is  exercising 
such  a  baneful  influence  on  the  world. 

It  will  take  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
carry  on  this  work  successfully,  and  the 
funds  given  by  a  few  generous  people 
will  be  wholly  inadequate  for  it.  More- 
over, it  would  not  be  well  for  the  people 
to  feel  that  this  responsibility  had  been 
taken  off  their  shoulders  and  that  the 
work  could  be  accomplished  without 
their  assistance.  They  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  it  needs  world-wide  co-op- 
eration. A  person  is  interested  in  that  in 
which  he  has  an  investment,  either  in 
time  or  money,  and  it  is  this  investment, 
this  responsibility,  that  the  friends  of 
peace  must  take  upon  themselves  if  this 
problem  is  to  be  solved. 

For  trustees  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  we  have  secured  able  men, 
some  occupying  executive  positions  at 
the  head  of  leading  colleges,  others 
prominent  business  men.  They  are: 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard University;  President  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  of  Brown  University ;  President 
Joseph  Swain,  of  Swarthmore  College; 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Columbia 
University;  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
dean  of  Simmons  College ;  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  of  Winchester;  Mr.  George  A. 
Plimpton,  of  New  York,  of  the  firm  of 
Ginn  &  Co.,  treasurer  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege and  trustee  of  Amherst  College; 
Mr.  George  W.  Anderson,  of  Boston,  the 
well  known  lawyer ;  Samuel  B.  Capen,  of 
Boston,  a  prominent  merchant  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  first  quaUfication  in  the  men 
sought  to  serve  a 3  directors,  who  will  be 
responsible  very  largely  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  was  a  strong  desire  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  cause.  The  next 
was  experience  in  international  aflfairs 
and  the  ability  to  labor  successfully  in 
this  field.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  secured  iust  the  men 
we  started  out  to  find.  They  have  not 
only  accepted  the  call,  but  each  has  ex- 
pressed a  devotion  to  the  cause  as  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  which  he  has  pri- 
marily at  heart. 


The  board  of  directors  consists  of 
President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  who  has  been  chosen 
chief  director;  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Foundation  ;  James  Brown 
Scott,  long  connected  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
International  Laiv;  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Brown,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Cal ;  John 
R.  Mott,  who  has  met  with  such  great 
success  in  organizing  student  bodies ; 
James  A.  Macdonald,  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  and  Hamilton  Holt,  of  The  In- 
dependent. All  are  men  of  marked  in- 
dividuality. That  is  the  kind  of  talent 
necessary  for  any  great  work ;  and  each 
will  find  himself  helped  by  contact  with 
every  other.  It  is  the  merging  together 
of  these  strong  qualities  that  we  are  aim- 
ing at  rather  than  the  domination  of  any 
single  personality.  We  want  the  great- 
est individual  freedom  in  thought  and 
action  consistent  with  a  broad  and  all 
round  development  of  the  work.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  specify  only  the  general 
outline  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish, 
leaving  to  the  officers  who  should  be 
chosen  the  formulation  of  details. 

We  have  also  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing a  large  and  representative  advisory 
council. 

Our  headquarters  will  require  no  cost- 
ly building;  good  accommodations  al- 
ready in  existence  can  be  rented  at 
moderate  expense.  Our  funds  must  be 
husbanded  carefully  for  the  efficient 
work  of  able  men  and  women. 

One  of  our  duties  will  be  to  dissipate 
the  many  illusions  prevalent  concerning 
the  value  of  a  great  navy  in  securing  the 
commerce  of  a  nation.  This  has  been 
powerfully  discussed  by  Norman  Angell 
in  his  new  book,  ''The  Great  Illusion.'^ 
Among  other  facts  he  mentions  the  mer- 
cantile fleet  of  Norway,  which  is  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that 
of  Great  Britain ;  even  in  the  British 
colonies  like  Canada  England  is  losing  a 
part  of  her  trade  to  Swiss  and  Belgian 
merchants.  Nor  are  these  large  arma- 
ments needed  for  the  security  and  happi- 
ness of  a  small  nation.  For  example,  the 
3  per  cent,  bonds  of  Belgium  are  quoted 
at  96,  while  those  of  an  all  powerful  mil- 
itary nation  like  Germany  are  quoted  at 
82.  Norway's  33^'s  are  quoted  at  102, 
while  Russia's  3^'s  are  quoted  at    81. 
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The  same  relative  disproportion  is  true  A    fundamental    duty    with   all    peace 

of  the  private  individuals  as  of  the  na-  workers  today  is  to  secure  a  reduction  in 

tions.     It  is  reported  that  in  the  small  the  armaments  of  the  world.     It  is,  of 

nations  the  individual    lives    as    a    rule  course,  a  mistake   for  the  advocates  of 

more  comfortably  than  in  the  large  one,  peace  to  cry  "Disarm!   Disarm!"   with- 

for  the  reason  that  his  burdens  of  taxa-  out   supplying  a   rational   substitute   for 

tion  are  not  as  heavy  on  account  of  mili-  the  present  armaments ;  for  the  people  of 

tary    expenses.     To    quote    from  "The  the  world  have  been  running  so  many 

Great  Illusion" :  years  along  the  present  track  that  they 

"Dr.   Bertillon,   the   French  statistician,   has  will  not  give  Up  what  they  feel  is  neces- 

made  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the  relative  sary   for  the  safety  of  the  nations  until 

wealth  of  the  individuals  of  each  country     The  something   else  is  put   in  its   stead   that 

middle-aged    uernian    possesses    (on    the    es-  -ii    •      ^.i     •       •    j            ^             ^^i,vu     4-u^ 

tablished  average)  nine  thousand  francs.    The  Will   m   their    judgment   accomplish     the 

Hollander,  sixteen  thousand."  same  end  at  less  expense  of  blood  and 

There  seems  at  this  moment  to  be  a  treasure, 
naval  fever  extending  all  over  the  world,  The  economic  conditions  of  the  world 
each  nation  vying  with  the  others  in  the  must  be  studied  in  all  their  bearings.  We 
pride  of  military  glory.  A  few  years  should  catalog  the  amount  of  treasure 
ago  Chili  and  Argentina  erected  a  statue  that  has  been  spent  and  the  number  of 
of  Christ  high  up  on  the  Andes  as  a  human  lives  sacrificed  in  the  past  in  this 
monument  to  perpetual  friendship  and  war  system.  We  should  set  forth  in 
peace  between  those  nations.  They  in-  forceful  language  the  effect  of  these 
tended  to  disband  their  armies  and  na-  losses  upon  the  development  of  the 
vies  and  rely  wholly  upon  the  good  will  world.  The  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  is 
of  the  people  for  their  security.  Hardly  the  smallest  loss.  The  human  lives  sacn- 
had  the  monument  been  dedicated  when  heed  are  the  main  thing— the  bright 
our  liying  squadron  was  sent  around  young  men  in  the  strength  of  early  man- 
South  America  to  the  Pacific  on  its  spec-  hood  sent  into  camps  to  die  there  or  on 
tacular  cruise ;  and  all  South  America  the  battlefield,  or  to  be  returned  to  their 
was  in  excitement.  The  statue  on  the  families  after  years  of  the  corrupting 
Andes  was  quickly  forgotten;  the  navy  influences  of  camp  life.  This  loss  to  the 
craze  took  possession  of  the  people,  and  world  cannot  be  calculated.  The  human 
they  forthwith  proceeded  to  build  battle-  family  needs  its  best  blood  for  its  future 
ships.  Those  who  felt  that  this  sailing  development.  Research  should  be  car- 
of  our  fleet  was  a  peaceful  message  to  ried  on  along  biological  lines,  as  has  al- 
the  nations  made  a  great  mistake.  It  ready  been  so  well  begun  by  Dr.  Jordan ; 
only  aroused  in  them  a  more  intense  de-  and  we  should  ascertain  from  the  na- 
sire  to  match  our  magnificent  fleet.  What  tions  that  have  suffered  most  what  effect 
it  did  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  it  also  did  war  has  had  upon  them.  - 
in  Australia.  Our   cause   has   suffered    greatly    be- 

The  question  of   fortifying  the  Isth-  cause  we  have  not  urged  more  forcefully 

mian  Canal  is  now  before  us  and  is  likely  the  substitute  for  large  armies  that  shall 

to    have    a    strong  bearing  upon  inter-  give  the  needed  protection.    Each  nation 

national  affairs.     If  we  feel  that    it    is  has  heretofore  been  looking  for  its  own 

necessary  to  fortify  this  canal  in  order  advancement  without  regard  to  the  effect 

to  protect  ourselves  from  encroachrhent,  it  may  have  upon  others.     The  peace  of 

it  will  show  to  the  whole  world  a  distrust  the  world  is  no  longer  a  national  prob- 

of  others  that  they  do  not  show  toward  lem.    It  cannot  be  solved  selfishly  and  in- 

us.     Can  we,  one  of  the  most  powerful  dependently,  but  requires  the  cooperation 

nations  on  the  globe,  afford  to  put  our-  of  all  nations.    The  world  has  advanced 

selves  in  such  a  situation  ?     It  is  not  so  to  such  a  stage  that  it  is  no  longer  possi- 

much  the  fifteen  or  fifty  million  dollars  ble  for  one  nation  to  suffer  without  in- 

that  will  be  worse  than  wasted  in  such  volving  others  in  a  similar  loss, 

fortifications,   nor  the   constant  expense  My  idea  is  to  bring  constantly  before 

of  keeping  them  up,  that  I  deprecate,  as  the  people  the   advantages   of   coopera- 

the  showing  in  such  a  pronounced  way  tion,  adopting  the  policy  of  taking  a  por- 

our  distrust  of  other  nations.  tion  of  the  present  armaments,   say   lo 
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per  cent.,  and  establishing  an  inter- 
national army  and  navy.  In  taking  such 
action  we  should  avoid  any  discussion 
concerning  the  proportion  that  each  na- 
tion should  contribute  to  this  inter- 
national force.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  readjustment  are  these :  it  will  cost 
practically  nothing,  and  by  posting  sec- 
tions in  the  places  where  trouble  is  most 
likely  to  occur  adequate  protection  will 
be  secured.  The  establishment  of  this 
force  would  not  interfere  with  the  pres- 
ent military  organization.  That  would 
go  on  as  now,  relatively  as  strong;  so 
that  each  nation  could  safely  enter  upon 
this  experiment  which  might,  and  in  my 
judgment  probably  would,  result  in  the 
beginning  of  permanent  disarmament. 

The  establishment  of  an  international 
power  would  be  the  natural  beginning  of 
a  world  congress,  and  the  completer  de- 
velopment of  the  international  court 
would  follow.  Until  these  three  branches 
of  international  organization  are  perfect- 
ed there  will  continue  to  be  great  loss  of 
life  and  property,  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  natural,  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race. 

When  these  organizations  are  estab- 
lished, the  border  lines  between  the  na- 
tions will  practically  disappear  except 
for  local  needs,  and  all  the  nations  will 
be  as  free  in  the  interchange  of  activ- 
ities as  are  our  different  States.  Al- 
ready these  boundary  lines  are  vanish- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  by  the  various  in- 
ternational organizations  which  are  con- 
sidering the  well  being  of  all  without 
regard  to  nationality,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Association  Against 
Warfare,  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  International  Congresses  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  International 
Congresses  of  the  Press,  International 
Congresses    of   Science,  the    Red  Cross 


Society,   and   scores  of  other   organiza- 
tions. 

The  advantages  coming  from  a  closer 
intercourse  among  the  nations  cannot  be 
overestimated.  We  have  done  something 
in  the  exchange  of  professors,  in  the  vis- 
iting of  representatives  of  churches, 
boards  of  trade,  etc.,  one  country  with 
another,  but  we  have  hardly  made  a  be- 
ginning. A  systematic  effort  should  be 
made  in  every  direction  to  bring  people 
of  hke  callings  in  the  different  nations 
into  association  with  each  other,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  better  acquainted. 
The  governments  themselves  should  lend 
a  hand  to  this  fraternization.  Even  a 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  now 
spent  on  military  appropriations  would 
yield  a  much  richer  return  in  mere  secur- 
ity and  defense.  It  is  simply  because  the 
peoples  do  not  know  each  other,  and  see 
the  seas  alive  with  battleships  and  the 
frontiers  bristling  with  cannon,  that  they 
distrust  each  other. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  such  prob- 
lems as  those  I  have  thus  briefly  stated 
which  prompted  me  to  establish  our 
World  Peace  Foundation.  It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  workers  in  our  Foundation 
to  go  into  the  field  and  impart  to  various 
circles  their  own  enthusiasm  and  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  people  must  be 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
vital  hand  in  this  work.  Especially  must 
our  young  men  be  enlisted,  young  men 
in  colleges  and  elsewhere.  The  future 
success  of  the  work  depends  largely 
upon  the  cooperation  of  vigorous  young 
men  who  wish  to  devote  their  whole  lives 
to  carrying  it  forward,  and  who  can  in- 
spire in  others  the  same  feeling,  until 
every  preacher,  and  every  teacher,  and 
every  editor,  and  every  important  busi- 
ness man  in  the  whole  world  is  brought 
into  active  service  for  the  cause. 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  Semi-Centennial  View  of  Secession 

BY  ENOCH  MARVIN  BANKS,  Ph.D. 

[The  semi-centennial  of  Abraham   Lincoln's  accession    to    the    Presidency    is    also    that    of 
secession.      The    author    of    the    following    article   is   Professor  of   History   and    Economics   in 

the  University  of  Florida.  He  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1877,  was  graduated  from  Emory 
College,  and  has  always  lived  in  the  South,  except  for  the  few  years  when  he  was  studying 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  frequently  contributed 
articles   to    the   magazines  and    reviews   on    Southern  topics. — Editor.] 

FIFTY  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  there  are  those  who  urge  that  superiority 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  of  resources  and  numbers  may  triumph 
the  United  States  and  secession  for  a  season  over  what  is  right  and  best 
was  precipitated  in  the  State  of  South  in  principle.  Again,  the  writer  is,  of 
Carolina.  Before  the  inauguration  of  course,  aware  that  historians  from  other 
Lincoln  six  other  Southern  States  had  sections  of  the  country  and  from  other 
followed  the  example  of  South  Carolina  parts  of  the  world  have  passed  judgment 
in  passing  secession  ordinances  and  had  upon  the  Southern  movement  of  the  six- 
co-operated  with  that  State  in  forming  a  ties,  and  their  judgment  has  been  on  the 
confederacy,  with  its  temporary  seat  of  whole  unfavorable  to  its  wisdom  and 
government  at  Montgomery.  Lincoln,  righteousness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upon  assuming  the  duties  of  President,  people  of  the  South  have  very  naturally 
pronounced  as  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  been  inclined  to  repudiate  such  interpre- 
integrity  of  the  Union  as  the  seceding  tations  as  arising  from  sectional  preju- 
States  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  its  dice  or  foreign  ignorance,  and  while 
dissolution.  Since  the  two  governments  acquiescing  in  the  results  of  the  war, 
were  thus  holding  and  acting  upon  con-  they  instinctively  feel  that  their  fathers 
tradictory  theories  of  the  situation,  it  and  grandfathers  were  wilHng  to  make 
was  inevitable  that  a  clash  should  soon  the  tremendous  sacrifices  that  were  actu- 
occur  unless  one  side  or  the  other  should  ally  made  only  in  behalf  of  a  righteous 
modify  or  surrender  its  position.  The  and  altogether  splendid  cause, 
clash  did  occur,  as  is  so  well  known,  at  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
Fort  Sumter,  when,  upon  the  refusal  of  this  paper  to  effect  a  direct  alteration  of 
the  National  Government  to  evacuate,  this  Southern  conviction,  since  such  per- 
the  fort  was  bombarded  and  reduced  by  vasive  popular  convictions  do  not  usually 
order  of  the  Confederate  Government,  undergo  great  modification  at  the  in- 
Lincoln  immediately  issued  a  call  for  stance  of  a  slight  magazine  article. 
75,000  volunteers,  four  other  Southern  Nevertheless,  such  an  article  may  serve 
States,  rather  than  aid  in  a  policy  of  the  purpose  of  showing  that  conditions 
coercion,  joined  the  Confederacy,  and  are  changing,  and  that  the  South  is  be- 
thus  was  inaugurated  the  great  and  coming  more  tolerant  of  a  free  discus- 
tragic  civil  struggle  in  American  history,  sion  of  its  past  and  present  policies.  It 
Since  the  South  was  the  prime  mover  is  well  known  that  this  section  is  under- 
in  those  stirring  events,  it  seems  a  fitting  going  a  remarkable  expansion  of  indus- 
thing  for  a  Southerner  who  belongs  to  try  and  commerce  and  is  greatly  enlarg- 
an  entirely  new  generation  and  who  has  ing  its  educational  facilities,  and  is  thus 
abounding  faith  in  his  section's  future  as  paving  the  way  for  a  liberated  intel- 
well  as  in  his  country's  destiny  to  write  lectual  life.  This  new  spirit  of  liberality 
a  short  semi-centennial  view  of  that  toward  opposing  views  when  exprest 
movement,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  with  sincerity  and  befitting  decorum  is 
estimate  in  the  calm  light  of  history  the  perhaps  the  greatest  incipient  triumph  of 
wisdom  of  secession  and  the  meaning  of  the  twentieth  century  South.  Such  a 
the  great  conflict  which  its  trial  precipi-  spirit  is  doing  much  toward  making  the 
tated.  In  a  certain  sense,  to  be  sure,  the  section  an  integral  part  of  the  nation, 
wisdom  of  secession  was  tested  and  and  it  will  do  more  as  the  years  go  by 
found   wanting   in   the   war   itself;   but  toward  making  it,  in  hearty  union  and 
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co-operation  with  other  parts  of  a  great 
nation,  an  important  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  world  civihzation.  A  free 
estimate  of  our  past  and  a  frank  reahza- 
tion  and  acknowledgment  of  its  errors, 
where  errors  are  found,  will  place  us  in 
position  to  assume  the  responsible  duties 
that  lie  in  the  immediate  and  more  dis- 
tant future.  In  such  a  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual integrity  and  freedom  this  article 
is  written. 

Large  movements  in  history  usually 
involve  some  important  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, or  liberty,  or  economics,  or 
religion,  or  what  not,  and  the  triumph  or 
defeat  of  the  principle  or  principles,  for 
there  may  be  more  than  one,  gives  mean- 
ing* to  the  movement.  These  larger 
aspects  of  a  struggle  are,  of  course,  not 
always  distinctly  envisaged  by  those  who 
take  part  in  the  struggle,  since  such  par- 
ticipants are  oftentimes  impelled  by  more 
immediate  interests  and  passions,  and  it 
is  only  with  the  passing  of  years  that 
the  real  significance  of  the  movement  in 
relation  to  human  progress  is  generally 
seen,  tho,  to  be  sure,  there  are  usually 
some  leaders  who  are  gifted  with  a 
larger  vision  and  foresee  more  or  less 
distinctly  the  meaning  of  the  movement 
they  are  directing. 

It  requires  no  very  acute  powers  of 
analysis  to  see — and  indeed  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  by  students  of  American 
history — that  two  large  principles  were 
involved  in  secession  and  the  Civil  War. 
One  was  a  question  of  political  science 
and  concerned  the  nature  of  our  union. 
The  war  itself  was  prosecuted  with 
avowed  reference  to  this  principle,  the 
South  taking  one  attitude  toward  it  and 
the  North  taking  the  opposite  attitude. 
The  other  question  was  antecedent  to 
this,  in  that  it  operated  to  cause  the  two 
sections  to  take  divergent  attitudes  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  our  union 
— or,  to  speak  more  specifically,  it  caused 
the  South  to  attach  continued  importance 
to  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty,  it 
caused  eleven  States  of  the  South  to  at- 
tempt secession,  as  the  State  sovereignty 
theory  declared  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  it  thus  caused  the  Civil  War  itself. 
That  fundamental  cause  of  secession  and 
the  Civil  War,  acting  as  it  did  thru  a 
long  series  of  years,  was  the  institution 
of  negro  slavery.     These  two  questions, 


therefore — that  of  State  sovereignty  pri- 
marily and  directly,  and  that  of  negro 
slavery  secondarily  and  indirectly — were 
the  supreme  questions  involved  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  Was  the  attitude 
of  the  South  in  relation  to  these  two 
questions  right — in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term  right? 

The  ablest  defense  of  the  South's  posi- 
tion on  State  sovereignty  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  Alexander  H.  Stephens's 
"Constitutional  View  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States."  Moreover,  Stephens's 
attitude  on  the  eve  of  secession  demon- 
strated a  breadth  of  statesmanship  on  his 
part  that  was  only  too  rare  in  that  emer- 
gency. He  made  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween secession  as  an  inherent  constitu- 
tional right  and  secession  as  a  policy  to 
be  put  into  operation  in  i860,  defending 
with  considerable  acumen,  along  lines 
marked  out  by  Calhoun,  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  under  the  Constitution  of 
1789,  but  combating  the  notion  that  the 
existing  evils  in  the  Union  at  that  time 
justified  a  resort  to  so  drastic  a  remedy. 
In  his  great  union  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  Georgia  just 
after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  he  deliber- 
ately declared  and  urged  that  the  South 
was  not  suffering  in  the  Union,  and  that 
the  section  was  not  likely  to  suffer  under 
the  administration  of  Lincoln.  More- 
over, he  calmly  told  his  fellow  country- 
men that  in  case  they  withdrew  from  the 
Union  without  greater  provocation  than 
then  existed,  the  verdict  of  history  would 
be  made  up  against  them.  Every  care- 
ful student  of  our  history  can  appreciate 
the  wisdom,  the  statesmanship  and  the 
patriotism  of  this  speech,  as  well  as  the 
courage  and  correctness  of  Stephens's 
attitude  in  opposing  secession  a  Httle 
later  in  the  Georgia  convention.  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  if  the  lower  South  had 
possessed  a  few  more  leaders  of  Ste- 
phens's ability  and  influence,  secession 
would  not  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  except  possibly  in 
the  case  of  one  State.  Indeed,  such 
States  as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
altho  believing  in  the  right  of  secession, 
had  the  wisdom  to  defeat  the  secessionist 
movement  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
aid  in  ''coercing"  their  sister  Southern 
States. 
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It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  The  extreme  Southern  party,  in  har- 
discuss  in  detail  the  circumstances  and  mony  with  the  famous  Dred  Scott  opin- 
grievances  which  convinced  the  people  ion,  had  advanced  to  the  position  that 
of  the  South,  contrary  to  the  better  judg-  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Leg- 
ment  of  Stephens  and  some  others,  that  islature  itself  could  debar  slavery  from 
they  could  no  longer  remain  with  honor  a  Territory,  and  that  slavery  could  bo 
and  safety  in  the  Union.  It  is  sufficient  abolished  by  the  people  of  a  Territory 
to  say  that  the  two  sections  had  diver-  only  after  the  Territory  had  passed  into 
gent  economic  systems,  and  that  the  Statehood.  This  view  declared  slavery 
institution  of  slavery,  which  was  the  legal  in  all  the  national  domain  and  de- 
South's  peculiar  economic  heritage,  was  clared  Congress  altogether  impotent  in 
the  prime  factor  in  begetting  grievances,  the  matter — in  other  words,  only  a  State 
There  arose  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  in  our  system  of  government  could  make 
the  North,  which  in  some  instances  took  and  unmake  slaves,  and  where  States  did 
an  aggressive  form,  to  discredit  the  in-  not  exist  to  exercise  that  function  our 
stitution  of  slavery  on  moral  and  reli-  public  law  would  presume  slavery  to  ex- 
gious  as  well  as  economic  grounds.  The  ist  and  assume  the  protection  of  such 
severe  criticisms  of  the  institution  that  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
were  thus  made,  particularly  after  1830,  treme  Northern  attitude,  as  exprest  in 
naturally  aroused  a  feeling  of  resent-  the  Republican  party,  was  the  exact  op- 
ment  in  the  South  against  those  who  posite  of  the  ultra  Southern  position  on 
would  interfere  in  a  matter  with  which,  the  vital  question  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
from  a  Southern  viewpoint,  they  had  no  tories.  The  party  of  Lincoln  held  that 
direct  concern.  Since  the  people  of  the  Congress  under  the  Constitution  had 
South  were  on  the  defensive  with  regard  complete  powers  of  government  in  the 
to  slavery,  and  since  they  were  Southern-  Territories,  and  that  it  should  exercise 
ers  also,  they  became  peculiarly  restive  these  powers  in  behalf  of  freedom.  Lin- 
under  the  adverse  criticism  that  was  di-  coin  upon  several  occasions  very  tersely 
rected  against  their  institution,  and  sen-  exprest  the  difference  between  the  sec- 
sitive  to  a  degree  that  prepared  the  soil  tions  on  this  question  in  this  wise:  "We 
for  a  rich  harvest  of  supposed  griev-  of  the  North  think  slavery  is  wrong  and 
ances.  should  be   restricted,   while  you   of   the 

Moreover,  since  slavery  was  legalized  South  think  slavery  is  right  and  should  be 
and  regulated  by  the  State  governments  extended,"  having  reference,  of  course, 
and  not  by  the  National  Government,  and  to  the  restriction  and  extension  in  the 
since  any  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Territories.  It  is  a  great  popula\  error 
the  latter  might  operate,  thru  the  in-  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South 
creasing  preponderance  of  Northern  and  tO'  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  program 
Western  influence  in  that  Government,  to  of  the  party  of  Lincoln  to  directly  inter- 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  fere  with  the  institution' of  slavery  in 
at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  new  the  States  where  it  existed.  The  Repub- 
States  or  otherwise,  the  South  was  led  to  lican  party  recognized  and  declared  it  had 
attach  exaggerated  importance  to  the  no  right  to  do  that,  and  Lincoln  hesitated 
doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  to  revive  a  long  before  deciding  that  the  exigencie^^ 
political  science  that  was  becoming  obso-  of  war  warranted  a  resort  to  the  eman- 
lete.  Since  it  was  recognized  North  as  cipation  proclamation, 
well  as  South  that  the  National  Govern-  Those  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
ment  could  not  directly  molest  slavery  in  slavery  won  in  the  election  of  i860.  The 
the  States  where  it  already  existed,  the  South  interpreting  this  as  the  beginning 
warmest  debates  in  Congress  concerned  of  the  decline  of  her  dominance  of  the 
the  powers  of  the  National  Government  National  Government,  in  a  scries  of  im- 
over  slavery  in  the  Western  Territories,  petuous  acts  which  the  wisdom  of  Ste- 
the  debates  over  this  question  being  par-  phens  and  others  could  not  restrain,  re- 
ticularly  acrimonious  from  the  time  of  pudiatcd  that  Government  and  inaugu- 
the  war  with  Mexico  down  to  i860.  The  rated  one  of  her  own.  Students  of  history 
momentous  election  of  that  year  centered  can  easily  see  the  reasonableness  and  the 
upon  that  issue.  correctness  of  the  Republican  attitude  on 
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the  main  issue  in  dispute  in  the  election 
of  i860,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Southern  leaders  of  that  day  were  un- 
able to  see  its  wisdom  in  the  light  of  a 
true  philosophy  of  progress.  However, 
in  passing  judgment  upon  their  action  we 
should  recognize  that  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  perspective  and  that  they  were  in 
large  measure  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances not  altogether  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. Moreover,  the  notion  of  an  evolu- 
tionary order  of  things  in  morals,  in  gov- 
ernments and  in  all  manner  of  social  in- 
stitutions is  an  idea  that  was  by  no  means 
as  familiar  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  becom- 
ing an  anachronism  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Other  nations,  such  as  England 
and  France,  had  entered  upon  policies  of 
emancipation  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
century,  and  the  Northern  position  on  the 
subject  was  merely  in  harmony  with  the 
dictates  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
Southern  leaders,  under  the  influence  of 
apparent  pecuniary  and  social  interests, 
failed  to  understand  this  tendency,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  formulating 
plans  for  harmonizing  its  policies  with 
the  currents  of  world  progress.  More- 
over, being  nettled  as  they  were  by  out- 
side pressure  and  in  many  cases  undue 
criticism,  they  more  and  more  concen- 
trated their  efforts  in  support  of  an  an- 
tiquated order  of  things  in  morals  and 
economy,  and  finally  waged  a  four  years' 
war  with  unsurpassed  heroism  and  de- 
votion in  support  of  an  equally  anti- 
quated order  of  things  in  government. 
Such  in  epitome  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
South's  past,  and  the  tragedy  of  her 
present  is  that  she  does  not  yet  fully  real- 
ize it ! 

So  far  our  discussion  has  mainly  con- 
cerned the  wisdom  of  secession  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  with  no 
particular  reference  to  the  question  of  its 
legal,  validity  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  calm  history  will  not  jus- 
tify, however  much  it  may  explain,  the 
secessionist  movement  of  the  sixties — a 
conclusion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ac- 
cords in  the  main  with  the  position  of 
Stephens  on  the  eve  of  the  secession  of 
Georgia.  Stephens,  however,  ardently 
advocated  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 


under  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  we 
may  infer  that  he  regarded  a  union  of 
States  severally  sovereign  to  be  the  best 
form  of  union.  Most  intelligent  South- 
erners would  now  concede  that  for  our 
country  a  confederacy  with  the  recog- 
nized right  of  secession  is  not  the  best 
form  of  union.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  entirely  agree  with  Stephens  and 
with  the  great  body  of  his  fellow  South- 
erners of  the  sixties  in  claiming  that  the 
right  of  secession  was  then  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  our  Union.  If  indeed  the 
right  of  secession  existed,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  counter  right  of  resist- 
ing secession  by  force  of  arms  did  not 
exist — a  conclusion  which  would  place 
the  North  in  the  wrong  in  waging  the 
war,  even  tho  the  South  may  have  acted 
precipitately  and  unwisely,  and  therefore 
wrongly,  in  resorting  to  secession  without 
greater  provocation. 

The  dilemma  just  suggested  may  easily 
be  avoided  by  placing  the  argument  upon 
a  plane  distinctly  higher  than  one  con- 
cerned with  the  merely  legal  questions 
involved  in  conceiving  our  Union  to  be 
the  static  outcome  of  a  contract  between 
independent  sovereign  States.  Indeed,  we 
may  well  admit  that  our  Union  was  gen- 
erally regarded  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion and  for  some  decades  thereafter  as 
a  union  of  sovereign  States.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  union  made  possible  at  the  time 
thru  compromises — the  greatest  of  which 
had  reference  to  the  relative  importance 
of  national  and  State  authoritv.  The 
Union  thus  established  upon  the  basis  of 
compromises  was  in  reality  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  integrating'  forces  moving  in 
modern  times  in  the  direction  of  nation- 
alism. Moreover,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  as  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States  became  more  and  more  in- 
terdependent and  harmonious  a  spirit  of 
nationalism  would  increasingly  pervade 
the  Union  and  assert  its  potency,  unless 
some  disintegrating  influence  should 
thwart  its  development.  The  normal  in- 
tegrating influences  worked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  national  integrity  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  except  the  South,  where  the  in- 
stitution of  negro  slavery  operated  as  the 
main  influence  to  counteract  its  develop- 
ment. When,  however,  the  particularistic 
spirit  attempted  in  1861  to  put  into  prac- 
tice its  principle  of  separatism  In  order  to 
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defend  the  South's  cherished  institution,  principles  and  in  the  hght    of    a  broad 

the  spirit  of  nationaHsm  in  other  sections  historical  philosophy,  we  are  led  irresisti- 

of  the  country  had  grown  strong  enougli  bly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  was 

to  assert  its  validity.                   .  relatively  in  the  right,  while  the   South 

It  was  as  much  the    function    of    the  was  relatively  in  the  wrong.    Lincoln  for 

statesmen  of  i860  to  interpret  the  nature  the   North  became  the  champion  of  the 

of  our  Union  in  the  light  of  what  it  ought  principle   of   national   integrity   and   de- 

to  be  as  it  was  the  duty  of  our  fathers  in  clared  the  time  ripe  for  a  vindication  of 

1787  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  demands  its  validity;  Davis  for  the  South  became 

of  progress   in  their    day.      Right    and  the  champion  of  the  principle  of  particu- 

wrong  are  neither  absolute  nor  static  con-  larism   as    exprest    in    State   sovereignty 

ceptions,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  de-  and  declared  the  time  ripe  for  its  vindi- 

cidedly  relative  and  dynamic  descriptions  cation.    The  one  advocated  a  principle  of 

of     conduct — conduct     being     right     or  political    organization   in   harmony   with 

wrong  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  in  accord 

it  tends  to  promote  or  retard  human  wel-  with  the  teachings  of  history ;  the  other 

fare.     Those   who   consciously   and   sin-  advocated  a  principle  out    of    harmony 

cerely  align  themselves  with  the    forces  with  his  age  and  discredited  by  the  his- 

working  for  the  best  interests  of  an  ad-  tory  of  Europe  during  the  past  thousand 

vancing  civilization  are  in  the  right  in  the  years.     The  one  was  a  statesman  of  the 

highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term  right,  highest    order,    deserving   to    be    ranked 

while  those  who  align    themselves    with  with    such   of   his   European    contempo- 

causes  less  beneficent  in  their  fruitage  are  raries  as  Cavour  and  Bismarck ;  the  other 

relatively  in  the  wrong,  tho  their  sincer-  was  a  statesman  of  a  distinctly  inferior 

ity,  devotion  and  otherwise  elevated  type  order    in    comparison,    since    the    cause 

of    character    may    command    a    lasting  which  he  championed  with  so  much  abil- 

measure  of  admiration.  ity,  heroism  and  devotion  ran  counter  to 

Viewing  the  great   civil    conflict,    the  the   true   course   of   political    and    social 

semi-centennial    of    whose    inauguration  progress. 

this    year    marks,    in    the    light     of     these  Gainesville,    Florida. 
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The  Mother  of  Theseus 

BY  EDITH   LANE 

A  LITTLE  lad  tugged  at  a  mossy  stone. 

And  day  by  day  his  strength  and  cunning  grew, 

Till  sudden  moved  the  rock,  and  then  were  shown 
His  father's  sword  and  sandals.     Yea,  she  knew. 

0  little  lad  whose  life  was  all  my  goal, 

Whose  baby  needs  were  compassed  in  my  arms, 
The  yearnings  and  the  swellings  of  thy  soul 

Have  burst  the  bonds  of  childhood.     With  alarms 

1  see  the  man's  full  strength.    Each  noble  trace 
That  marks  thy  father's  son  I  do  adore, 

But  oh !  it  leads  thee  to  that  dangerous  race. 

And  have  I  lost  my  child  for  evermore? 
Nay,  every  act  and  every  thrill  of  thine 
Forever  mine  and  his,  and  his  and  mine. 

York,   Pa, 


The  Nationality  of   Our   Immigrants 


BY   WILLIAM   B.   BAILEY 


DOWN  to  1820  no  statistics  with  re- 
gard to  the  immigration  of  for- 
eigners to  this  country  were  ever 
collected  by  the  Federal  authorities,  but 
from  1820  to  1910,  inclusive,  27,894,293 
persons  have  been  reported  as  entering 
this  country.  The  net  addition  to  the 
population  of  this  country  was  less  than 
these  figures  would  indicate,  because  the 
statistics  of  returning  emigrants  have 
been  gathered  only  within  very  recent 
years.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  to  place  the  net  immigration 
to  this  country  since  1820  at  20,000,000, 
because  those  races  which  enter  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  take  back  with 
them  to  the  home  country  have  come  to 
this  country  in  large  numbers  only  within 
recent  years.  The  Italians  and  some  of 
the  races  from  Austria-Hungary  com- 
prise a  large  proportion  of  these  birds  of 
passage.  The  English,  Irish,  Scandina- 
Anan  and  German  immigrants  who  formed 


such  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  down 
to  1885  entered  this  country  in  order  to 
make  this  their  permanent  home.  There- 
fore, a  larger  proportion  of  the  immi- 
grants before  1885  stayed  in  this  country 
than  is  the  case  with  those  entering  since 
this  date. 

Down  to  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
population  of  this  country  was  predomi- 
nantly English.  There  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  Scotch-Irish  who  came  from 
County  Ulster  after  the  English  Govern- 
ment made  life  unprofitable  and  unpleas- 
ant for  them  in  Ireland.  These  were  of 
the  pioneer  type,  or  frontier  settlers,  and 
formed  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
population.  Large  numbers  of  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate  and  provinces  along 
the  Rhine  settled  in  Pennsylvania  before 
and  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession. There  was  a  small  number  of 
French  Huguenots  who  emigrated  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and    of  Scotch  Highlanders   who    came 
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WHERE   OUR   IMMIGRANTS   CAME   FROM   IN  1910. 


after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  From  1790 
down  to  1840  most  of  the  immigration 
came  from  the  British  Isles,  but  never 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  in  any 
one  year.  In  1847,  ^^  a  result  of  the  po- 
tato famine  in  Ireland  and  the  revolution 
in  Germany,  the  immigration  jumped  to 
over  200,000.  From  this  period  dates  the 
real  immigration  movement. 

From  the  middle  of  the  century  down 
to  about  1885  our  immigrants  came  al- 
most entirely  from  England,  Ireland, 
Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  1885 
the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy  and  Russia  combined  was  less  than 
half  as  great  as  that  from  Germany 
alone.  In  1910  the  immigration  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Russia  was 
more  than  twenty  times  as  great  as  the 
immigration  from  Germany  and  more 
than  four  times  as  great  as  the  com- 
bined immigration  from  England,  Ire- 
land, Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
In  the  charts  reproduced  herewith,  each 
dot  represents  a  thousand  immigrants. 
A  hasty  glance  will  show  how  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  immigration  has  changed 


within  thirty  years.  At  the  earlier 
.period  it  was  almost  entirely  from 
Northwestern  Europe  and  is  now  very 
largely  from  Southeastern  Europe. 
From  the  statistics  gathered  in  1880  it 
was  not  possible  to  distribute  the  immi- 
grants by  races,  since  only  the  country 
from  which  they  came  was  given,  and  in 
191  o  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  same 
practice.  It  is  probable  that  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  immigrants  from 
Germany,  Russia  and  Austria  were 
Poles,  but  since  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  distribution  by  country  in  1880 
it  seemed  best  to  follow  the  same  plan 
in  1910,  instead  of  attempting-  to  intro- 
duce a  racial  classification  in  addition. 
The  immigration  in  1910  was  considera- 
bly larger  than  in  1880,  but  the  fact  of 
most  interest  to  the  American  is  that 
those  countries  which  furnished  us  with 
most  of  our  immigrants  down  to  1885 
contribute  a  continually  decreasing  pro- 
portion, while  the  volume  of  the  stream 
is  more  than  maintained  from  South- 
eastern Europe. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Occupational   Diseases 

BY   WILLIAM   LUDLOW  CHENERY 


THAT  people  are  a  "natural  re- 
source" is  generally  agreed.  So- 
ciety, however,  which  has  begun 
to  feel  with  the  great  force  of  an  ele- 
mental emotion  the  necessity  for  "con- 
serving" the  trees,  the  rivers,  the  lands 
and  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  nation, 
hitherto  has  given  but  small  thought  to 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  a  number 
of  their  relations.  Work,  for  example, 
is  the  most  significant  relation  in  the  lives 
of  the  vast  majority  of  people.  No  other 
factor  enters  in  so  overruling  a  manner 
into  the  determination  of  destiny.  Yet, 
;in  spite  of  the  tremendous  meaning  of 
work  and  of  the  conditions  of  toil  in  the 
lives  of  most  workmen,  few  things  in 
society  are  so  little  understood  as  the 
influence  of  the  factory,  of  labor  in  gen- 
eral, upon  men. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  enter 
daily  into  thousands  of  factories  scat- 
tered thruout  the  United  States.  Some- 
times almost  the  entire  family  spends  the 
whole  working  day  within  factory  walls. 
We  know  fairly  well  what  men  do  to 
things :  the  larger  processes  of  transfor- 
mation whereby  crude  material  becomes 
the  manufactured  product  are  almost 
common  property.  The  reverse  process, 
however,  the  action  of  the  product  on  the 
producer,  the  influence  of  the  tools  and 
the  machinery  on  the  workmen,  the 
effects  of  the  thing  on  the  man,  are  but 
little  understood.  Consequently,  it  has 
never  occurred  to  the  average  man  that 
such  a  thing  as  the  ''conservation  of 
people,"  the  protection  of  the  human  re- 
sources, is  in  any  way  necessary. 

In  a  large  number  of  trades  men  work 
with  substances  which  are  known  tO'  be 
poisonous.  What  effects  have  these 
"industrial  poisons"  on  the  men  and 
women  who  use  them  in  the  factory  and 
elsewhere?  There  are  thirty  poisons 
which  enter  commonly  into  a  large  vari- 
ety of  manufacture  and  which  are  used 
in  many  trades. 

Just  what  effect  do  these  substances 
have  on  the  people  who  work  with  them  ? 
What  happens  to  the  men  who  work  in 
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arsenic  factories?  Do  the  manufacturers 
of  paint,  the  men  who  handle  the  deadly 
white  lead,  live  normal  lives  and  die  the 
deaths  of  the  average?  Phosphorus  is 
an  excellent  poison.  It  also  is  the  basis 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  old  style 
match.  What  effect  does  phosphorus 
have  on  the  makers  of  matches?  The 
substances  named  are  but  few  in  the  long 
list.  The  number  of  workers  employed 
in  the  trades  and  manufactures  connect- 
ed with  these  few  are  numbered  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  in  the 
millions,  in  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
lem would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  the 
answer. 

It  is  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the 
American  conception  of  things  that  no 
one  thought  of  investigating  these  situa- 
tions until  about  three  years  ago.  We 
were  too  busy  to  think  of  the  human 
factor  of  industry;  the  thing,  the  prod- 
uct, was  the  end  and  object. 

Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  a  member  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Homes  Commis- 
sion, was  stung  into  action  by  the  crit- 
icism of  the  German  authority.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Neisser,  who  stated  in  one  of  his  books 
that  Americans  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  welfare 
of  their  wage  earners.  Dr.  Kober  made 
a  report  on  "Industrial  Hygiene,"  cover- 
ing in  a  general  way  the  conditions  in  a 
number  of  trades  in  1907.  Nothing  very 
definite  was  learned,  however,  until  Gov- 
ernor Charles  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  ap- 
pointed a  State  commission  on  "Occu- 
pational Diseases,"  in  June,  1909.  This 
commission,  consisting  of  a  professor  of 
sociology,  two  economists,  a  settlement 
worker  and  several  physicians,  began  to 
study  the  lives  of  the  workmen  in  a  num- 
ber of  industries  and  trades  in  Illinois, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  adjoining 
States. 

A  rather  alarming  state  of  affairs  was 
discovered  in  a  number  of  places,  a  state 
of  things  in  which  very  subtly  and  very 
unobtrusively  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  annually  were  be- 
ing poisoned.    Very  generally  the  work- 
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men   were  unconscious*  of  their  danger,  a  piece  of  tobacco,  every  time  he  rubbed 

and    less    often    the    factory    managers  or  ''sand-papered"  a  painted  surface,  the 

themselves  did  not  realize  the  situation.  llight  of  time  was  spurred  on  for  him. 

What  white  lead  does  to  American  And  he  never  knew  it. 
workmen  was  studied  by  Dr.  Alice  Ham-  The  case  is  not  isolated.  Of  course, 
ilton,  chief  investigator  for  the  commis-  all  painters  are  not  prematurely  senile, 
sion.  White  lead  is  used  in  thirteen  The  susceptibility  of  people  to  lead  poi- 
trades  and  in  twenty-six  branches  of  soning  varies  tremendously.  Many  paint- 
manufacture.  The  number  of  persons  ers  work  with  it  for  a  lifetime — all  good 
employed  in  these  trades  and  industries  American  paint  is  made  on  a  white  lead 
is  almost  impossible  to  estimate.  That  foundation — and  are  not  afifected.  Some, 
the  number  is  very  large  may  be  inferred  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  immediately  on 
from  the  fact  that  there  arc  30,000  paint-  being  exposed  to  it. 

ers  in  Illinois,  and  the  painters  are  only  Another    picture    in    the    Illinois    Art 

one  group  affected.  Gallery  of  Industrial  Diseases  is  to  the 

What  white  lead  does  to  some  painters  point.      It   is   the  picture  of  a   German 

is  best  told  by  hospital  records  and  the  painter     who     worked     for     twenty-five 

"sick    benefit"    books    of    the    painters'  years  in  his  own  country.     He  weighed 

unions.     Every  one  has  heard  of  "paint-  205  pounds  when  he  came  to  the  United 

ers'   colic."     To   the   relatively  innocent  States.    After  working  here  for  one  year 

"colic"  the  investigation  adds  paralysis,  and  a  half  white  lead  poisoned  him.   The 

loss  of  weight,  "a  slowly  increasing  dis-  effects  in  his  case  were  emaciation — he 

ease  of  the  blood  vessels,  of  the  liver,  lost   50   pounds   in   weight — and   double 

kidneys  and  heart,"  insanity,  senility,  and  paralysis  of  the  wrists.    Other  cases  are 

sometimes  death.  shown  in  the  Illinois  report  where  poi- 

A  menacing  list  of  evils !     But  no  less  soning  set  in  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  in 

threatening  than  the  reality.    The  effects  a  few  days,  and  thus  thruout  578  records 

of  white  lead  were  found,  not  from  any  of  disaster. 

spinning  of  theories,  but  from  visits  to  The   freedom  of  the  German   painter 

the  county  hospitals,  from  visits  to  paint-  from  the  baleful   effects   of   lead  while 

ers,   and  to   family  doctors.      From  the  working  in  Germany  and  his   illness  in 

time  of  Theophrastus,  the   Greek,   who  America  are  illustrative  of  our  general 

wrote  about  300  B.  C.,  and  Pliny,  the  conditions.      Dr.    Hamilton    states    that 

Latin  historian,  men  have  guessed  about  men  are  poisoned  either  by  breathing  the 

white  lead  and  people.   Governor  Deneen  dry  dust  of  paint  or  else  by  eating  with 

has    the   picture   of   a    Chicago   painter,  paint-covered   hands.     In   Germany  nei- 

About  the  first  of  every  month  this  man  ther  one  of  these  things  is  possible, 

is  seen  almost  crawling  thru  the  halls  of  The  Government  provides  in  the  first 

the  dingy,  smoky  home  of  union  labor  case  that  there  shall  be  no  dry  rubbing 

on  La  Salle  street,  in  Chicago,  just  oppo-  of  painted  surfaces  in  enclosed  rooms, 

site  the  palace  where  Joe  Leiter  fought  In  the  United  States  the  surfaces  of  all 

for  the  control  of  the  world's  supply  of  railroad  cars  and  of  all  automobiles  are 

wheat  ten  years  ago  and  lost  to  stronger  rubbed    by    men    working    in    air-tight 

men,    and    where    more .  recently    ''Jim"  rooms.     The  rooms   are  kept   sealed   so 

Patten  fought  the  same  battle  and  won.  that   the   paint   dust   will   not    settle   on 

The  painter  stoops,  apparently,  with  the  other  damp  surfaces.     In  Germany  and 

weakness  of  eighty  and  more  years.     In  in  practically  all  other  enlightened  Euro- 

his  eyes  is  seen  the  watery  blear  of  de-  pean  countries*  dry  rubbing  is  unknown 

crepit  old  age,  his  flesh  is  withered,  and  on  account   of  the  injury  to   workmen, 

his  hair  is  the  cottony  yellow-white  of  Yet  no  one  thinks  that  foreign  automo- 

age  and  disease.    The  man  is  forty  years  biles  are  less  well  made  than  American 

old.      For   twenty   years — until   he    was  machines.    Further,  the  German  Govern- 

thirty-five    years    old — he    followed    his  ment  provides  that  the  contractor  shall 

trade.     Day  by  day  he  absorbed  white  furnish    his   painters    a    warm    place    in 

lead.    White  lead  meant  senility  for  him.  which   to   change   their   clothes    and    to 

Every  time  he  ate  without  washing-  the      ~^ ; : — 7"^;;^    ^~^       ^T^         VZ 

.      •'  -              1-1                                     .           1  *Page    34    of   report    of   Illinois-  Commission    on    In- 

pamt  irom  his  hands,  every  time  he  cut  dustriai  Diseases. 
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wash  before  eating.  The  result  of  the 
method  is  typified  in  the  story  of  the 
painter  which  is  told  above. 

Painters  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  number  of  workmen  who  are  victims 
of  lead.  Printers  of  all  kinds,  stereo- 
typers,  linotypers,  plumbers,  tinsmiths, 
electricians,  workers  in  storage  battery 
factories,  cut  glass  workers,  pottery 
workers,  and  even  artists  are  sufferers. 
Worst  of  all  are  workers  in  the  white 
lead  factories.  "I  had  supposed  that  the 
amount  of  disease  in  the  United  States 
was  far  less  than  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  generally,  because  of  the  fact 
that  American  workmen  shift  more  than 
Europeans  do,"  said  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
who  has  visited  not  only  a  large  number 
of  the  lead  works  in  the  United  States, 
but  who  also  studied  the  workers  in  the 
English  and  European  factories  last 
summer.  'T  found,"  she  continued,  in 
summing  up  her  impressions : 

"that  in  America  there  is  far  more  lead  poi- 
soning— that  we  are  even  blind  to  the  effects 
of  the  disease.  We  use  no  more  machinery 
than  Europeans  do  and  we  employ  foreigners 
or  negroes  between  whom  and  the  foreman 
there  is  the  barrier  of  race  or  language.  In 
Germany  or  England  or  France  the  foreman 
must  know  his  men.  In  American  factories 
the  foreman  may  never  have  a  verbal  com- 
munication with  his  Polish  or  Italian  laborers. 
The  instructions  are  givin  in  pantomime. 
Shifting  here  is  a  disadvantage,  too,  because 
without  a  steady  force  no  rules  will  be  obeyed." 

In  the  process  of  making  the  white 
lead  powder  the  laborers  are  almost 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  flying  dust 
or  to  absorbing  the  poison  in  their  food. 
In  almost  every  European  country,  both 
by  the  adoption  of  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical devices  whereby  the  workmen  are 
protected  and  by  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  Government  regulations,  men  are  not 
poisoned  by  the  lead. 

Contrast  the  European  and  the  Amer- 
ican systems : 

"In  one  English  white  lead  factory  employ- 
ing 182  men  careful  medical  inspection  failed 
to  discover  one  case  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
year  1909-1910.  In  an  Illinois  factory  employ- 
ing 142  men  partial  inspection  revealed  25  men 
suffering  from  lead  poisoning  last  year.  In 
another  English  factory  employing  90  men  no 
case  was  found  for  five  successive  years.  In 
an  Illinois  factory  employing  94  men,  28  per 
cent,  of  all  employees  have  had  lead  poisoning 
and  40  per  cent,  of  all  employed  in  the  dustier 
work." 

The  conditions  described  are  typical. 
The   conditions    found  are  not   remark- 


able when  the  i^orance  of  American 
factory  managers  is  considered.  In  the 
first  place,  the  process  generally  used  in 
the  United  States  is  dangerous,  far  more 
dangerous  than  that  used  in  England, 
Erance  or  Germany.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
cheaper.  Consequently,  cheapness  of 
production  being  our  American  indus- 
trial ideal  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  or  of  the  community,*  we  will 
keep  to  the  present  method.  That  this  is 
unnecessarily  dangerous  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  all  concerned — State,  own- 
ers and  workers. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  factory 
managers  to  the  subject  of  poisoning 
was  stated  by  an  interviewer  to  be  as 
follows:  "Eirst,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
poisoning."  "Granted  the  fact  of  poison- 
ing, the  extent  of  the  damage  is  much 
exaggerated."  "Then  you  can't  trust  the 
doctors ;  they  will  say  anything  against 
the  company."  "Oh,  the  smaller  fac- 
tories are  undoubtedly  bad,  but  we  are 
all  right !"  And  after  some  specific  cases 
in  the  factory  at  hand  are  pointed  out 
comes  the  final  refuge :  "Well,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  these  'Polaks'  or 
these  'dagoes,'  anyhow?  You  couldn't 
drive  them  to  washing  with  a  stick !" 

The  attitude  is  not  permanent,  how- 
ever, and  as  soon  as  possible  measures 
of  prevention  are  explained,  and  when, 
too,  the  probability  of  State  legislation  is 
pointed  out,  safety  devices  are  promised. 
The  extent  of  the  menace  at  the  present 
time  is  very  great  in  this  one  industry. 
In  storage  battery  factories  the  dangers 
are  as  great. 

The  real  pathos  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  weakest  classes  in  the  community  are 
compelled  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of 
suffering  and  weakness  which  our  com- 
munity ignorance  and  carelessness  have 
entailed.  It  is  the  humblest  and  the 
poorest  who  have  to  resort  to  the  "dan- 
gerous trades."  The  humblest  and  the 
poorest  are  usually  also  the  most  igno- 
rant and  always  the  most  defenseless. 

What  lead  does  to  men  has  been  the 
burden  of  this  story.  The  reason  is  that 
its  effects  are  best  known  "of  all  indus- 
trial poisons." 

But  lead  is  not  the  only  "industrial 
poison,"  the  effects  of  which  upon  Amer- 

*Since  this  was  written  one  of  the  largest  lead  com- 
panies, having  factories  all  over  the  United  States,  has 
exprest  its  willingness  to  adopt  all  safety  devices 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 
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ican  workmen  have  been  carefully  traced. 
The  same  Illinois  commission  undertook 
to  learn  the  place  that  brass  plays  in  the 
lives  of  the  workers  in  brass  factories,  to 
discover  something  of  the  ills  which 
affect  workers  in  arsenic  factories,  in 
plants  where  mercury  is  used,  to  learn 
the  diseases  which  affect  workmen  in 
factories  where  acid  fumes  exist.  The 
relation  between  the  man  and  the  thing, 
the  direct  causal  connection  between  the 
poison  and  the  disease,  the  scarcely  less 
immediate  connection  between  the  faulty 
or  imperfect  methods  of  factories  and 
the  budget  for  poor  homes  and  county 
hospitals,  is  pointed  out  with  a  scientific 
exactness. 

Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  issued  in  1910  a  report  on 
"Phosphorus  Poisoning  in  the  Match  In- 
dustry." Phosphorus  poisoning  comes 
almost  entirely  from  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  ''par- 
lor matches."  The  effects  of  phosphorus 
upon  the  workers  have  been  known  for 
two  generations. 

As  long  ago  as  1848  Bottger  invented 
the  safety  match,  in  the  composition  of 
which  none  of  the  dangerous  phosphorus 
is  used.  For  more  than  five  years  matches 
containing  no  poisonous  phosphorus 
have  been  made  and  used  in  the  United 
States.  Almost  since  the  invention  of 
the  match  the  "phossy"  jaw  of  match 
makers,  the  decomposing  bone  of  the 
lower  jaw,  has  been  commonly  known. 
As  to  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
the  use  of  an  object  which  inevitably 
means  disease.  Dr.  Andrews  is  very 
clear : 

"The  manufacture  of  matches  in  the  United 
States  beyond  any  other  industry  presents  an 
opportunity  to  improve  conditions  and  easih 
to  make  a  most  dangerous  industry  entirely 
harmless.  Peculiar  to  this  industry  is  a  dis- 
ease which,  without  a  great  expense,  without 
a  long  struggle  against  poverty,  indifference, 
ignorance  and  neglect,  may  be  eliminated  abso- 
lutely by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus.  A  harmless  substitute  from  the 
poison  is  commercially  practicable  and  readily 
available. 

"Why  then  do  our  manufacturers  not  use  this 
substitute?  Many  would  gladly  do  so,  but  it 
costs  just  a  little  more  to  make  non-poisonous 
matches.  Competition  is  so  keen  that  a  sin- 
gle manufacturer  cannot  place  himself  at  a  nat- 
ural disadvantage  in  business. 

"In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  the  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  the  aid  of  both  work- 
ers and  manufacturers  by  requiring  all  manu- 


facturers to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  poison. 
In  these  countries  the  manufacturers  are  all 
on  an  equal  footing  and  the  danger  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning  is  entirely  eliminated." 

The  situation  in  this  country  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  match 
companies  has  the  patent  rights  for  the 
use  of  sesquisulphide  or  safety  matches. 
The  company  has,  according  to  Dr.  An- 
drews, consented  to  the  use  of  its  patent 
by  other  companies  on  equal  terms  if  the 
Government  prohibits  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus.  The  evil  of  the  match  in- 
dustry is  so  well  known  that  President 
Taft  in  his  last  message  recommended 
the  limitation  of  the  use  of  the  poisonous 
methods. 

White  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  brass, 
merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  group  of 
things  which  unnecessarily  hurt  people. 
Out  and  beyond  the  category  of  ''indus- 
trial poisons"  there  are  industrial  condi- 
tions which  are  equally  baleful  in  their 
effects.  Bad  ventilation  in  stores  and 
factories,  dust  in  shops  and  outside,  dirt 
in  the  street,  the  abnormal  temperatures, 
both  hot  and  cold — these  things  and  oth- 
ers in  a  thousand  different  ways  influ- 
ence for  ill  the  lives  of  uncoimted  people. 
In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  effect  the 
saving  changes.  In  them  all  it  is  possi- 
ble. More  government  regulation  is 
needed.  An  employers'  liability  law 
which  would  provide  compensation  for 
''industrial  diseases"  would  be  effective 
in  bringing  on  reform.  More  important 
still  is  a  better  general  understanding  of 
the  workman  in  the  relation  to  his  trade ; 
for  after  all  is  said,  master  and  man  are 
each  in  their  kind  human  and  to  some 
extent  regardful  of  others.  As  already 
recent  knowledge  has  brought  even  more 
recent  improvements  in  the  lead  indus- 
try, so  it  will  be  in  other  industries ; 
greater  knowledge  will  mean  greater 
care  and  the  prevention  of  suffering. 

And  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge  the  national  em- 
phasis will  be  shifted  from  the  integrity 
of  property  to  the  welfare  of  people ;  the 
protection  of  men  and  women  who  work 
will  demand  a  bigger  sympathy,  will  call 
into  play  a  nobler  set  of  emotions  than 
those  already  set  into  operation  by  the 
very  righteous  appeal  that  "natural  re- 
sources be  conserved." 

Hull   House,   Chicago,    III. 
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China  from  Within 

The  growing  importance  of  China 
and  the  greater  interest  taken  in  it  is 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  Hterature  of 
the  subject.  In  the  past  year  twenty-five 
or  more  books  relating  to  Chinese  af- 
fairs have  been  pubhshed.  There  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quahty,  too; 
less  of  a  disposition  to  regard  the  people 
as  mere  ethnological  curiosities  and  more 
of  an  effort  to  understand  their  religious, 
social  and  political  ideas. 

The  distinguished  professor  of  ethnog- 
raphy in  the  University  of  Leyden,  the 
successor  of  Schlegel  and  the  author  of 
a  half  dozen  works  showing  prodigious 
scholarship  in  Chinese,  has  reprinted  his 
lectures,  seven  in  number,  on  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Chinese,'^  given  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  furnished  the 
volume  with  an  index.  He  insists  rightly 
that  Chinese  religion,  tho  its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  is  a  spontane- 
ous product,  spontaneously  developed  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  had  its  patriarchs 
and  apostles,  but  no  founders  compar- 
able with  Buddha  or  Mahomet,  and  has 
developed  itself  under  the  influence  of 
the  strongest  conservatism.  He  distin- 
guishes sharply  between  native  and  ex- 
otic or  Buddhist  elements.  We  need  not 
expect  a  popular  work  from  Dr.  De 
Groot,  nor  one  of  easy  reading,  but  if 
one  wants  thoro  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  can  enjoy  penetrating  views 
and  philosophical  explanations,  this  is  a 
book  worth  mastering.  The  author  treats 
clearly  of  universalistic  animism  and 
polydemonism.  More  than  any  other 
writer,  he  shows  forcibly  the  incubus  un- 
der which  China  labors  in  her  perpetual 
struggle  with  specters.  He  treats  lumi- 
nously of  ancestor  worship  and  also  of 
that  vast  conglomeration  of  text,  com- 
mentary, tradition  and  social  ritual  called 
Confucianism,  which  occupies  toward 
the  original  religion,  which  the  scholar 
Kung  formulated  in  literature,  very 
much  the  same  relation  which  the  Jew- 

iThe  Reogion  of  the  Chinese.  By  J.  J.  M. 
DeGroot.      New   York:      The   Macmillan    Co.      $1.50- 
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ish  Targums  do  toward  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  popular  religion  of  South- 
ern Europe  does  to  the  New  Testament. 
One  chapter  is  given  to  Taoism  and  two 
to  Buddhism,  and  in  these  latter  the  au- 
thor of  ''The  Code  of  the  Mahayana  in 
China"  is  clear  and  convincing.  Possibly 
had  English  been  his  vernacular,  Dr.  De 
Groot's  style  might  have  been  more  flex- 
ible and  suggestive,  but  as  it  is,  this 
work  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
clear  vision  and  thoro  scholarship.  The 
author's  convictions  may  be  summed  up 
in  his  judgment,  given  on  p.  6i  :  'Tf  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  man  shall  have  a  re- 
ligion in  order  to  be  happy,  the  Chinese 
religion  is  certainly  no  religion  shaped 
by  God." 

Dr.  Underwood,  known  as  a  veteran 
missionary  in  Korea,  translator  of  the 
Bible,  author  of  .  an  excellent  Korean 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  as  an  alum- 
nus of  the  New  York  University,  was 
appointed  to  the  Charles  F.  Deems  lec- 
tureship of  philosophy.  He  delivered  six 
lectures  on  Taoism,  Shinto,  the  Shaman- 
ism of  Korea,  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
and  in  conclusion  made  comparison  of 
the  foregoing  theisms  with  that  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  His  book, 
The  Religions  of  Eastern  Asia,^  contains 
little  of  original  research  or  freshness  of 
presentation  in  these  lectures,  but  in 
treating  of  Korean  Shamanism  the  au- 
thor shows  that  he  has  observed  and  re- 
flected. It  is  tautology  to  add  the  word 
''ism"  to  Shinto.  Dr.  Underwood's  con- 
tention, that  Korea  "possessed  originally, 
in  all  probability,  a  pure  monotheism," 
lacks  proof,  tho  it  is  certain,  as  he  says 
on  page  135,  that  the  national  Korean 
faith  still  holds  sway.  This  work  is 
probably  better  fitted  to  win  popular 
readers  than  is  De  Groot's. 

In  his  thirty-seventh  publication  on 
things  Chinese,  Studies  in  Chinese  Re- 
ligion,^ the  veteran  professor  at  the  Vic- 

2The  Religions  of  Eastern  Asia.  By  Horace 
Grant    Utiderzvood,   D.D.      New   York:    The   Macmillan 

Co.  $I.SO.  ^        rr        n        L 

^Studies  in  Chinese  Religion.  By  E.  H.  Parker. 
I  vol.,  8vo.  np.  308.  Illustrated.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.      $3. 
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toria  University  of  Manchester  gives  us 
his  ripe  thought  and  last  word  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  China.  As  one  might 
expect,  w^ho  knows"  the  author's  great 
merits  and  his  pronounced  limitations, 
his  best  chapters  are  his  first  in  order, 
for  here  he  deals  with  the  life  of  Old 
China,  as  reflected  in  the  books  and  as 
surviving  and  tested  by  the  life  of  today, 
both  of  which  this  former  and  famous 
pedestrian,  functionary  and  indefatiga- 
ble inquirer  knows  so  well.  Professor 
Parker's  books  are  not  for  the  general 
reader,  few  of  whom  will  get  beyond  the 
initial  chapter — best  and  most  compre- 
hensive and  illuminating  of  all.  To  the 
critical  reader  and  patient  inquirer,  how- 
ever, the  other  chapters  are  as  mines  of 
gems  and  gold.  His  method  is  compara- 
tive. He  makes  clear  just  how  the  Chi- 
nese absorbed,  digested  and  expressed, 
not  only  the  old  spiritual  life  of  their  an- 
cestors, which  Confucius  printed,  as  it 
were,  from  a  stereograph  of  his  own 
making,  while  Lao-tsz  kept  it  in  "living" 
or  movable  type,  but  he  shows  also  how 
Buddhism,  Islam  and  Christianity  came 
and  in  what  measure  influenced  the  Chi- 
nese mass.  With  many  a  radium-like  bit 
of  scholarship,  and  sometimes  with  wit 
and  even  cynical  comparison  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  stupidity  and  love  of  ruts,  this  is 
set  forth.  The  latest  critical  literature 
of  the  subject  is  also  compared,  criticised 
and  digested  for  us  and  an  index  is  fur- 
nished. Apparently,  the  Chinese,  in  his 
way,  is  also  "incurably  religious." 

In  China  Under  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager'^ Messrs.  Bland  and  Backhouse  pre- 
sent a  view  of  the  late  Empress  Dow- 
ager of  China  which  is  new  in  the  Occi- 
dent, but  old  to  many,  who,  like  the  re- 
viewer, have  held  to  the  belief  that  this 
woman  of  rare  abilities  acted  with  the 
one  idea  of  ''China  for  the  Chinese," 
and,  within  the  limits  of  her  light  and 
knowledge,  was  a  noble  patriot.  So  as- 
tounding are  the  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
last  female  occupant  of  the  Dragon 
Throne  that  Mrs.  Eraser,  for  example, 
insists  that  there  were  two  lives  and  two 
women,  instead  of  one;  youth,  vigor  and 
a  new  feminine  personality  succeeding 
without  public  knowledge  of  death  or  re- 

*China  under  the  Empress  Dowager.  By  J.  O.  P. 
Bland  and  E.  Backhouse,  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  525.  Illus- 
trated. 


UKJval  the  original  imperial  widow.  This 
violent  hypothesis  resembles  that  which 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  alleged  Queen 
iUizabeth  of  England  was  not  a  woman, 
l)ut  a  man.  All  internal  evidence  and  the 
undoubted  scholarship  of  the  authors  of 
this  book,  which  from  copious  transla- 
tion of  native  documents  reconstructs 
the  true  life  of  the  late  Empress  Dow 
ager,  show  that  in  this  volume  we  have 
a  work  of  first  importance  for  under- 
standing China's  modern  history.  Be- 
sides copious  text  and  pleasant  style, 
there  are  well  chosen  illustrations  and  a 
good  index. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of 
Clark  University  will  be  followed,  and 
that,  whether  for  the  celebration  of  an- 
niversaries of  foundation  or  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  departments  of  history,  other 
conferences,  such  as  were  held  in 
Worcester,  will  be  called.  History  is 
none  the  less  scientific  when  vitally  co- 
ordinated with  the  present;  for,  as  says 
the  Japanese  proverb,  "In  the  past  read 
the  present.''  In  such  a  book  as  China 
and  the  Far  Easi,^  containing  twenty- 
two  essays  or  addresses,  wherefrom  the 
omission  of  an  index  is  atrocious,  we 
must  look  for  names  rather  than  subjects 
as  giving  credentials  and  worth  to  the 
volume.  Here  certainly  we  have  them, 
for  all  the  writers  have  studied  their 
subjects  in  the  laboratory,  among  the 
living  people.  In  the  case  of  Japan  two 
native  and  very  eminent  scholars,  Drs. 
Asakawa  and  Takamiine,  are  represented. 
Sixteen  of  the  papers  relate  to  China. 
World  politics,  international  relations, 
American  policy,  trade,  money,  the  Man- 
churian  situation,  opium,  the  army,  the 
student  abroad,  the  new  learning  and 
Christian  missions  are  treated  by  vary- 
ing men  and  minds.  Such  publicists  and 
scholars  as  Coolidge,  Holcombe,  Wil- 
liams, Millard,  Morse,  Eoord,  Jenks, 
Straight,  Wright,  Swift,  Wilder,  Mer- 
rill, Sheffield,  Beach  and  Moore,  whose 
names  to  those  interested  in  the  subject 
carry  weight  and  suggest  power,  here 
present  their  best  thoughts.  In  such  a 
volume  there  is  of  necessity  some  in- 
equality of  style  and  ability  to  pass  be- 
yond statistics  to  great   facts  and  gen- 

^CiiiNA  AND  THE  Far  East.  Clark  University  Lec- 
tures. Edited  by  George  H.  Blakeslee.  New  York: 
T.   Y.   Crowell  &   Co. 
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cral  truths,  while  it  is  certain  that  im- 
pressions rather  than  demonstrations 
dominate  some  of  tlie  writers.  Yet  on 
the  whole  we  rank  this  volume  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

The  Russian  Road  to  China^  is  the 
book  we  have  been  waiting  for.  We  have 
read  much  about  the  great  Siberian  rail- 
way, Irkutsk,  sledging  thru  Transbai- 
kalia, Russia  in  Evolution  and  the  other 
subjects  handled  in  the  nine  chapters  of 
this  book,  but  here  in  text  and  picture  we 
have  what  we  want  to  see  and  know. 
The  author's  style  is  bright  and  snappy, 
and  the  story  tells  itself  well.  A  good 
map  helps  us,  but  the  author  has  lowered 
the  value  of  his  book  by  neglecting  an 
index.  Here  are  graphic  representations 
in  word  and  picture  of  the  long  duel  be- 
tween Cossack  and  Tartar.  As  we  read 
the  racy  anecdotes  and  hear  again  the 
Russians'  chat  and  gossip,  realize  the  lo- 
cal prejudices,  official  opinions  and  su- 
bordinate notions,  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  we  realize  what  a  good  traveling 
companion  and  story  teller  this  Ameri- 
can, now  a  prominent  member  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  is. 


^ 


In  the  Catskills.  Selections  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  John  Burroughs.  With  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs  by  Clifton  John- 
son.   Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.   $1.50. 

Wherever  John  Burroughs  goes  he 
carries  with  him  the  same  inimitable 
company,  that  is  John  Burroughs  him- 
self, so  that  it  makes  little  difference 
what  ledge  rock  or  moss  covered  stone 
wall  he  sits  on,  all  that  is  interesting  of 
the  bird  or  animal  kind  at  once  makes 
up  to  him  for  a  look  into  his  sharp, 
genial  eyes ;  skunk,  hawk,  oriole,  or 
eagle,  fox  or  bear,  sit  for  the  inevitable 
portrait,  or  he  will  know  the  reason 
why.  Thus,  dn  the  present  volume, 
eight  essays  of  his  best  quality  have  been 
collected,  the  range  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  Catskills, 
where  he  was  born  and  pushed  a  plow, 
whetted  the  scythe  and  loafed  away  his 
youth — occupations  which  he  under- 
stood thorolv,  if  his  own  word  is  to  be 
trusted — and   who   wouldn't   trust   John 

®The  Russian    Road  to   China.      By    Lindon   Bates, 
Jr.      New   York:   Houghton,   Mifflin   Co.      $3. 


Burroughs's  word?  He  was  diligent 
enough,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be 
diligent,  but  he  could  loaf.  Speaking 
of  a  neighbor,  he  said :  "That  man 
hasn't  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body,  but  I 
have  lots  of  'em — lots  of  'em."  So  in 
these  eight  essays  he  takes  us  back  to 
his  youth  in  Western  Catskill  farm 
life ;  but  the  plow  and  the  scythe  dis- 
appear; the  oxen  are  gone,  and  we  chase, 
the  fox  over  the  border,  with  the  sturdi- 
est of  keen-eyed  naturalist  hunters  and 
trappers  that  have  taken  up  the  business 
of  loafing  in  earnest  among  the  undo- 
mesticated  fowl  and  the  untamed  beast 
of  the  fields.  Nature  with  him  is  never 
dead.  Every  part  of  it  is  alive.  He  loves 
it,  and  his  love  for  it  gives  it  life. 
Whether  he  is  measuring  the  foot  track 
of  a  hare  or  casting  a  seasonable  fly  for 
a  speckled  trout,  he  puts  his  heart  into  it, 
and  the  hare  or  the  trout  stays  by  to  look 
on.  "When  you  bait  your  hook  with  your 
heart,"  he  says,  "the  fish  always  bite ; 
they  will  jump  clear  from  the  water  for 
it ;  they  will  dispute  with  each  other 
over  it ;  it  is  a  morsel  they  love  above 
everything."  But  it  must  be  "a  tender, 
unctuous  heart,"  "with  a  pulse  of  feel- 
ing and  sympathy  to  the  extremity  of 
ihe  line." 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Rainbow.  By  Flor- 
ence Bone.  New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains. 
85  cents. 

This  pretty,  fanciful,  fairy  story,  with 
margins  appropriately  illuminated  with 
tall  poppies  and  butterflies  and  fairy- 
rings,  is  dedicated  to  a  little  girl  who 
has  not  forgotten  how^  to  wonder,  and 
since  there  must  be  many  little  girls  like 
her,  the  dainty  book  would  be  a  pleasant 
one  to  put  into  their  hands.  Such  de- 
lectable characters  as  the  Fairy  Wonder 
and  the  Poppy  Goblin,  the  Pink  Elf,  the 
Lovesome  Fairies,  flit  thru  the  pages  and 
down  the  poppy-stalks ;  there  are  always 
plenty  of  marvels  and  flocks  of  fairies  in 
"The  Wood-That-Is-Not-There,"  as  the 
author  gravely  assures  us ;  the  adven- 
tures of  Old-fashioned  Jane  in  her  quest 
for  the  other  side  of  the  rainbow  are 
depicted  with  a  light  touch  like  the  brush 
of  a  thread  of  gossamer  against  the 
cheek  as  one  walks  thru  a  summer 
wood. 
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Literary  Notes 

....The  Temple  Bible  Dictio.ary  (Dutton) 
costs  $4  instead  of  $1  as  we  stated  in  our  re- 
view of  January  19,  but  it  is  worth   it. 

.  ..  .We  have  made  only  the  most  casual  ex- 
amination of  Ellen  Chase's  Beginnings  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  three  volumes,  but 
we  can  at  least  praise  the  work  as  an  example 
of  book  making.  The  publishers  are  the  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  and  there  are  numerous  illustra- 
tions.    The  net  price  is  $7.50. 

....As  a  clue  to  that  perplexing  labyrinth 
of  international  interests  and  dwerse  nation- 
alities once  under  Ottoman  rule,  Dr.  William 
Smith  Murray's  The  Making  of  the  Balkan 
States  will  be  of  service.  It  is  published  as 
one  of  the  Columbia  University  studies  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  at  $1.50. 

....The  translation  into  English  of  the 
views  of  the  Swedish  thinker  Johan  Gustaf 
Bjorklund  on  Death  and  Resurrection  (Open 
Court;  $1)  will  interest  many  readers  because 
of  their  basis  in  the  cell-theory ;  but  few  will 
assent  to  the  central  and  necessary  postulate 
that  "biology  discovers  and  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  that  spiritual  body  which  humanity 
has  surmised  since  prehistoric  times." 

.  ..  .We  are  glad  to  see  the  Smithsonian  Re- 
port has  fully  recovered  its  normal  corpulency 
after  the  lean  years  of  1905-6.  Nowhere  else 
can  a  public  library  get  at  so  low  a  cost  (the 
price  of  the  volume  is  $0.00)  such  recent  and 
authoritative  information  on  all  the  sciences, 
and  a  librarian  who  knows  what  these  750 
pages  contain  is  prepared  for  a  good  many 
questions  that  would  otherwise  go  unansv^ered. 

....Many  of  the  books  from  the  library  of 
the  late  E.  C.  Stedman,  very  recently  sold  at 
auction  by  a  New  York  house,  contain  auto- 
graph inscriptions  or  inserted  letters,  or  both. 
A  copy  of  the  earliest  issue  of  the  first  edition 
of  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  bears  this  In- 
scription :  "This  is  one  of  an  edition  of  twelve 
copies  and  is  enriched  by  all  the  original  typo- 
graphical errors.- — T.  B.  A."  The  book  sold  for 
$126. 

...  From  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  we  receive  a 
number  of  valentines  of  considerable  variety, 
both  as  regards  color  and  feeling.  These  fol- 
low the  folder,  card,  and  post  card  forms,  and 
among  them  are  to  be  found  offerings  to  suit 
the  mo.st  fastidious.  The  old-fashioned  valen- 
tines representing  a  church  in  the  distance,  and 
floating  in  several  thicknesses  of  paper  lace, 
are,  it  seems,  no  more.  Art  has  become  more 
sophisticated — albeit  more  simple. 

....The  following  paragraph  is  taken   from 

William  Lvon   Phelns's  new  book,  Essays  on 

Russian  Novelists   (Macmillan;  $1.25): 

"If  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  those  who  know, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, compared  with  the  Russian,  is  nothing  but  an 
awkward  dialect.  Compared  with  Russian,  the  English 
language  is  decidedly  weak  in  synonyms,  and  in  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  that  make  for  precision. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Polish,  Russian  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  language  in  the  world,  in  richness, 
variety,  definiteness,  and  elegance.  It  is  also  capable 
of  saying  much  in  little,  and  saying  it  with  tremendous 
forpe," 


....The  Masses,  a  new  monthly  devoted  to 
the  co-operative  side  of  the  socialist  move- 
ment, made  its  appearance  last  month  with 
original  articles  by  W.  J.  Ghent,  Eugene  Wood 
and  others  and  translations  from  Tolstoy  and 
Chirikov.  It  is  edited  by  Thomas  Seltzer  and 
published  at  112  East  Nineteenth  street,  New 
York,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

....Mark  Twain's  Colonel  Sellers  is  known 
to  the  stage,  and  several  of  his  short  stories 
have  been  dramatized  for  the  Grand  Guignol, 
at  Paris.  But  now  "The  Prince  and  the  Pau- 
per" is  to  make  its  appearance  as  a  play  at  the 
Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  the  same  capital. 
Five  acts  and  nine  tableaus  have  been  con- 
structed by  Vladimir  Bienstock  and  Michel 
Care  out  of  the  romance.  M.  Bienstock  has 
previously  adapted  plays  of  Pinero  and  Tol- 
stoy. 

....The  Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
Formulas,  the  latest  edition  of  a  work  long 
known  to  everybody  who  makes  things  or 
mends  things,  contains  15,000  receipts  in  its 
thousand  pages  and  there  is  no  cooking  in  it 
either.  It  could  be  materially  reduced  in  size 
and  made  more  useful  by  more  thoro  editing, 
for  many  of  the  form.ulas  are  practically  the 
same,  the  changes  being  unimportant  or  mere- 
ly verbal,  but  as  it  is  it  is  invaluable  for  shop 
or  home   (Munn  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  $5). 

....As  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth 
draws  near  what  more  appropriate  than  to 
take  up  the  volume,  Lincoln  Centennial,  being 
a  group  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  memo- 
rial exercises.  Springfield,  Illinois,  February 
12,  1909,  published  by  the  Illinois  Centennial 
Commission?  The  speakers  on  that  occasion 
included  the  French  and  the  British  ambassa- 
dors, Mr.  Bryan,  the  late  Senator  Dolliver, 
and  others.  A  poem  read  by  Charles  Henry 
Butler    ("Our  Leader")    is  here   preserved. 

.  . .  .Janet  Jennings  has  written  in  a  compact 
volume  a  complement  to  her  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," in  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  a  tribute  to 
patriotism  whose  precise  value  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss.  The  purpose  of  a  slightly 
more  ambitious  volume  in  this  same  class, 
Francis  Trevelyan  Miller's  Portrait  Life  of 
Lincoln  (Springfield,  Mass.:  Patriot  Publish- 
ing Co.),  is  to  reproduce  many  of  the  treas- 
ures collected  by  Edward  Bailey  Eaton  and 
others,  and  to  reveal  thru  portraits  the  times 
and  personality  of  the  Emancipator. 

.  . .  .The  Life-work  of  Louis  Klopsch  (Chris- 
tian Llerald)  described  by  Charles  M.  Pepper, 
may  well  be  called  the  "Romance  of  a  Mod- 
ern Knight  of  Mercy."  Coming  to  New  York 
from  Germany  when  a  small  child,  his  life  was 
essentially  the  product  of  American  environ- 
ment, and  was  characteristicallv  American  in 
its  sphere  of  eft'ort,  its  sfenius  for  seizing  and 
even  creating  opportunities,  and  in  its  cosmo- 
politan sympathies.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  as  manager  and  editor  of  The  Christian 
Llerald  he  used  nil  his  resources  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  in  distress,  from  the  despairing 
outcasts  who  visit  the  Bowery  Mission  to  the 
orphans   of   India,   the   persecuted    Armenian." 
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and  the  famine-stricken  multitudes  of  Fin- 
land, China  and  Japan.  There  was  no  relief 
work  which  did  not  seek  his  aid,  and  none 
worthy  that  did  not  receive  it. 

....In  the  discussions  embodied  in  Dogma- 
tism and  Evolution  (Macmillan;  $1.75)  Prof. 
Theodore  de  Laguna,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Dr.  Grace  A.  de  Laguna  have  in  collabo- 
ration overhauled  somewhat  critically  the  prin- 
cipal theories  and  types  of  modern  philoso- 
phy. While  the  studies  have  not  the  unity 
of  a  monograph,  they  indicate  very  well  the 
main  course  of  thought  in  its  movement  away  . 
from  the  old  ''dogmatic"  assumptions  inher- 
ent in  both  rationalism  and  empiricism  thru 
the  critical  philosophy  and  absolute  idealism 
into  pragmatism,  which  the  authors  hold  to  be 
"the  first  whole-hearted  attempt  at  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  of  Darwinism  for 
logical  theory."  As  such  they  welcome  it,  but 
claim  that  it  has  only  half  succeeded,  and  be- 
lieve that  a  critical  revision  of  some  of  its  in- 
herited notions  will  make  it  appear  a  far  less 
iconoclastic  movement. 

.  . .  .There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  false  mod- 
esty and  a  misdirected  desire  to  avoid  exciting 
prurient  thoughts  in  the  young  are  largely  re- 
sponsible   for   the    dense   ignorance   upon    sex 
questions  which  is  so  prevalent  still.     And  it 
is    mainly    due    to    this    ignorance    that    social 
evils  and  diseases  have  grown  to  alarming  pro- 
portions  in   our  country.     Unpleasant   to   dis- 
cuss as  such  subjects  undoubtedly  are,  the  sor- 
row   and    suffering   entailed   upon    individuals 
often  innocent  and  the  foredoomed  weakening 
of  the  physical  and  moral  fiber  of  society  as  a 
whole    thru    the    ravages    of   preventable    dis- 
eases   admonish     us    against    the     neglect    of 
proper  instruction  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  concerning  these  matters.    To  combat  ex- 
isting evils  and  diminish  somewhat  the  world's 
misery  is  the  purpose  of  Dr-  W.  J.  Robinson 
in   sending  out  a  third  edition   of  his   Never 
Told  Tales   (the  Altrurians ;  $1),  wherein  are 
recited   some   of  the  tragedies   and    stories   of 
lives     wasted     thru     ignorant     self-indulgence 
that  have  come  under  his  own  observation,  all 
due,  he  claims,  to  "the  thick  shroud  of  ignor- 
ance that  envelops   the   subjects  which  are  of 
prime   importance  to  the   human   race."    Four 
Epochs  of  Life  (Greaves  Pub.  Co.;  $1.50),  by 
Elizabeth  Hamilton-Muncie.  M.  D..  and'  Plain 
Facts  on  Sex   Hygiene    (Clode,   New   York), 
by  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard,  also  treat  of  sex  ques- 
tions, and  are  both  of  an  educational  nature. 
Dr.  Muncie  has  put  her  information  into  bio- 
graphic form,  which  sometimes  makes  it  rather 
tedious,  and  tho  too  idealistic  for  most  parents 
to   follow,   the  book  gives   much   that   parents 
as  well  ns  children  should  know.     Dr.   How- 
ard's  book   is   praiseworthy   in   every   respect. 
He  goes  at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  writes 
directly  and  fearlessly,  is  wise  in  his  counsels, 
and  presents  his   facts   always  in   the  light  of 
their  tendencies.    A  copy  of  this  book  in  every 
home  would  result  only  in  good.      We  Young 
Men,  by  Hans  Wegener  (Vir  Pub.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia;  70  cents)   is  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able plea  for  a  greater  puritj^  of  life,  a  trans- 
lation   of    a    German    work    of    which    85,000 


have     been      sold.        Of     quite      a     different 
character,      but      possibly      of      equal      power 
for  spreading  enlightenment  and  checking  sex 
evils,  is  the  revolting  story  of   The  House  of 
Bondage    (Moffat,    Yard    &    Co.;    $1.50),     by 
Reginald   Wright  Kauffman.     It  constitutes  a 
terrible   arraignment   of   the    traffic    in    human 
flesh   and   the   conditions,   political,   social   and 
economic,    which    produce    and    continue    "the 
white  slave  trade."     The  author  has  arranged 
his    material    with    some   literary    skill    in   the 
form   of   a  life   story  of  a   poor,   unfortunate 
creature,  typical  of  her  class,  whose  history  he 
traces     from     her     abduction,     thru     all     the 
phases  of  her  descent  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
infernal  pit  of  putrid  social  and  pliysical   ex- 
istence.       Mr.    Kauffman    declares    that    it    is 
paralleled  again  and  again  in  every  great  city, 
and  recent  revelations  would  seem  to  indicate 
the   validity  of  his   claims.       Every   one   who 
has  the  stomach  to  read  this  disgusting,  soul- 
harrowing  tale  will  certainly  have  the  courage 
to   resolve   to   do    his    part    in    ridding   society 
of  such  a  canker.      Perhaps  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  five  books 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  adults  only. 
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Pebbles 

Knicker — Jones  has  a  bad  memory. 

Bocker — His  mother  never  knew  what  were 
trumps,  and  his  father  couldn't  remember  any- 
thing on  the  witness  stand. — New  York  Sun. 

"What's  the  trouble  in  Plunkville?" 

"We've  tried  a  Mayor  and  we've  tried  a 
commission." 

"Well." 

"Now  we're  thinking  of  offering  the  man- 
agement of  our  city  to  some  good  magazine." 
— Louisville   Courier  Journal. 

THE    COLD   AIR   FAMILY. 

We  are  s-s-sleeping  on  the  roof. 
We  are  b-b-bathing'  on  the  stoop. 

We  are  d-d-dining  on  the  lid 

Of  a  b-b-backyard  chicken  coop. 

Vv''e  have  t-t-taken  up  the  rugs 

And  the  m-m-matting  on  the  floors ; 

We  have  knocked  the  w-w-window^s  out — 
We   are   1-1-living  out-of-doors. 

In  the  snow  upon  the  1-1-lawn 
Sits  the  bubbubbaby  fat  and  cool. 

And  the  older  chuchuchildren  go 
To  the  Fresh  Air  Public  School. 

We  are  fufufull  of  b-b-bounding  health 
Every  momomoment  of  the  d-d-aay. 

And  the  bubublizzards  from  the  north 
Find  us  sh-sh-shivering  but  g-g-gay. 

And  the  neighbors  envy  us 

As  we  gugg'uggather  round  the  light 

Of  the  street  lamp  out  in  front, 
Reading  in  the  air  at  night. 

— Newark  Evening  News. 
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Congress  and  the  Tariff 

All  other  topics  are  overshadowed 
now  at  Washington  by  the  tariff  question, 
which  comes  before  Congress  in  two 
forms  :  the  proposition  for  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  tariff  board,  and  the 
agreement  for  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  bill  for  a  tariff  board 
was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
186  to  93.  All  but  3  of  the  Repubhcans 
were  counted  in  the  affirmative,  and  with 
them  were  30  Democrats.  Among  these 
Democrats  were  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  to  be 
Speaker,  and  his  party's  representatives 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
had  said,  a  week  earlier : 

"The  next  revision,  whether  made  for  rev- 
enue only  or  in  harmony  with  the  protective 
policy,  should  be  made  upon  a  basis  of  facts 
ascertained  by  competent  officers.  They 
-shouid  be  ascertained  by  a  good  tariff  com- 
mission. They  are  needed  as  much  by  rev- 
enue-only. Democrats  as  they  are  by  protec- 
tionist Republicans.  The  reception  of  such 
facts  by  a  Democratic  House  majority  would 
not  bind  that  majority  to  apply  the  protective 
policy  in  legislation.  Such  a  commission  as 
ought  to  be  established  in  Washington  would 
not  report  as  to  tariff  policy;  it  would  only 
procure  and  report  the  information  without 
which  neither  the  protective  nor  the  revenue 
policy  ought  to  be  enforced.  .  .  .  Democratic 
leaders  should  join  the  Republicans  now  either 
in  rnaking  a  good  tariff  commission  or  in  pro 
moting  the  work  of  the  present  Tariff  Board; 


and  should  prepare  their  revision  bill  for  use 
next  winter  with  the  aid  of  such  facts  as  a 
commission  or  the  board  will  be  able  to  lay 
before  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
board  should  be  regarded  by  the  coming  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  House,  or  by  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  minority  there,  as  in  any 
sense  a  hostile  body.  Both  parties  ought  to 
desire  a  basis  of  unquestioned  facts." 

It  was  not  expected  then  that  there 
would  be  Democratic  support  for  the  bill. 
We  are  glad  that  so  many  as  30  Demo- 
crats voted  for  it.  "Democrats,"  said 
Mr.  Clark,  ''do  not  object  to  information 
from  any  source."  He  believed  that  the 
President  was  a  fair-minded  man  and 
would  appoint  good  Democrats  to  fill  the 
two  additional  places  in  the  proposed 
board  of  five  men.  The  bill  had  been  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  the  Demo- 
cratic House  may  require  the  board  to 
lay  reports  before  it.  The  three  present 
members  (who,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
retained)  are  not  regarded  as  partisans. 
If  their  reports  should  be  distinctly  in 
favor  of  the  protective  policy,  the  force 
of  them  would  be  broken  by  the  protests 
of  the  two  Democratic  members. 

It  is  now  predicted  that  action  upon 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  will  be  prevented  by 
Democrats,  with  the  consent  of  stand-pat 
Republicans.  We  hope  the  prediction 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  The  bill  ought  to 
become  a  law. 

The  passage  of  the  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity bill  in  the  House  appears  to  be  as- 
sured. A  majority  of  the  Republicans 
there  will  vote  for  it,  several  Democratic 
vState  delegations  have  decided  to  support 
it,  and  it  may  be  that  nearly  all  the  Demo- 
crats will  be  counted  in  the  affirmative. 
But  a  vote  will  be  prevented  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  now  said,  by  the  hostility  of 
prominent  Republicans  there.  There 
could  be  no  greater  political  blunder  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Taft  very  earnestly  de- 
sires that  his  agreement  with  Canada 
shall  promptly  be  made  effective.  The 
required  action  will  be  taken  in  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  where  the  Government's 
loyal  majority  will  be  aided  by  votes 
from  a  divided  Opposition.  Public  opin- 
ion demands  that  there  shall  be  no  delay 
at  Washington. 

It  would  be  a  serious  political  error 
for  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  this  highly  impor- 
tant and  meritorious  agreement.  Failure 
to  pass  the  bill  in  the  Senate  would  un- 
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doubtcdly  cause  the  President  to  call  an 
extra  session.  In  that  session  a  Demo- 
cratic House  would  pass  the  bill  (the 
passage  of  which  by  the  present  House 
will  probably  be  announced  in  the  near 
future),  and  the  Senate,  with  a  reduced 
Republican  majority,  would  yield  to  the 
public  demand.  With  the  national  elec- 
tion approaching,  the  Republican  party 
would  suffer  much  discredit  by  reason  of 
the  delay,  while  the  Democrats  would 
gain  popular  support  for  their  tariff  pol- 
icy and  their  candidates. 

This  agreement,  providing  for  the  free 
admission  of  food,  gives  much  of  that 
for  which  the  Democrats  have  been  ask- 
ing. They  will  vote  for  it.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  want  to  see  it  in 
force.  Republicans  cannot  afford  to  op- 
pose it  openly  and  actively,  or  by  legis- 
lative devices  for  causing  delay.  Some 
of  them  seek  to  use  the  plea  that  our 
farmers  will  be  hurt  by  the  removal  (at 
the  Canadian  boundary)  of  the  protec- 
tive duties  on  their  food  products.  Many 
of  these  duties  have  been  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  farmers.  As  a  rule, 
they  have  been  ineffective,  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned.  For  example,  the 
price  here  of  wheat  and  corn  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  tariff  duties  on  these 
products.  Such  benefits  as  the  American 
farmer  has  enjoyed  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  have  been  due  to  other 
tariff  duties  rather  than  to  those  in  which 
he  has  seemed  to  be  directly  interested. 
If  the  free  movement  of  agricultural 
products  across  the  northern  boundary 
should  promote  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  we  believe  it  will,  our 
farmers  would  share  in  the  general  gain. 
The  agreement  is  an  excellent  one,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  It  was  planned,  not  to  satisfy 
the  demands  or  desires  of  special  or  pri- 
vate interests,  but  for  the  public  good. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  both  the  great 
political  parties,  and  neither  of  them  can 
oppose  it,  or  delay  the  legislative  en- 
forcement of  it,  without  suffering  loss. 

Four  Futile  Resolutions 

One  of  the  most  prominent  ecclesi- 
astics in  this  country  is  the  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  and  ambitious.  He  is  a  favorite 
with  the  Pope,  who  passed  oyer  the 
choices  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese  and 


tlic  bishops  of  the  province  to  appoint 
him  as  archbishop.  In  return  he  is  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Pius  X  and  loses  no 
opportunity  to  express  his  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Pie  is  putting  his  Church 
much  to  the  front  in  his  archdiocese,  as 
is  his  privilege  and  duty.  His  last 
achievement  is  an  immense  meeting  in 
Boston  of  the  federated  Catholic  soci- 
eties, at  which  eight  resolutions  were 
adopted,  which,  of  course,  he  had  pre- 
arranged, for  nothing  is  allowed  of 
priests  or  laymen  which  has  not  first  had 
his  approval.  We  may,  however,  venture 
to  criticise,  not  being  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  under  any  other  ecclesiastical 
control. 

The  first  resolution  began,  properly, 
with  "unfailing  devotion  and  attachment 
to  the  Holy  See."  That  will  be  grateful 
at  Rome,  for  never  has  the  condition  of 
the  Church  elsewhere  been  so  unhappy 
as  under  the  present  Pope,  who  has  man- 
aged to  disturb  or  provpke  pretty  nearly 
every  Catholic  country.  Only  in  England 
and  America  does  peace  seem  to  reign. 
Yet  this  is  more  seeming  than  real.  Op- 
position to  Modernism  is  the  trouble  even 
here,  however.  We  have  not  seen  it  in 
the  papers,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  five  priests  have  lately  left  the  Paul- 
ist  Fathers  alone,  because  they  could  not 
in  conscience  accept  the  Papal  commina- 
tion  of  Modernists. 

The  first  of  the  resolutions  thus  con- 
cludes : 

"We  esteem  it  the  proudest  privilege  to 
place  first  among  our  resolutions  an  emphatic 
demand  for  that  independence  of  the  Holy- 
See  which  the  Holy  Father  himself  _  deems 
necessary  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  spir- 
itual   worldwide    dominion." 

What  does  this  "emphatic  demand" 
mean?  Has  not  the  Holy  Father  at  pres- 
ent all  the  independence  anybody  else 
has?  Can  he  not  go  where  he  pleases, 
and  say  and  do  what  he  pleases  in '"the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  worldwide  do- 
minion"? Has  he  not  lately  told  his  spir- 
itual subjects  what  they  shall  sing,  at 
what  age  they  shall  take  their  children  to 
the  mass,  what  seminary  students  must 
not  read,  what  all  must  believe  about  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  has  he  not 
made  every  priest  take  a  long,  solemn 
oath  to  abjure  Modernism?  What  more 
Hberty,  could  he  wish  to  exercise?  We 
understand,  to  be  sure^  what  the  resolu- 
tion means,  and  is  meant  to  mean  when 
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read  in  Rome :  that  the  temporal  power 
should  be  restored ;  that  civil  authority  in 
Rome  should  be  given  to  him  such  as 
was  never  exercised  by  i'eter  or  Jesus. 
But  that  demand  is  as  futile  as  its  success 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  Church  and 
the  world. 

The  second  resolution  puts  the  federa- 
tion of  Catholic  men  squarely  against  the 
republic  of  France,  the  new  republic  of 
Portugal,  and  the  liberal  Government  in 
Spain,  and  does  it  on  a  false  basis.  It 
expresses  the  warmest  "sympathy  with 
our  fellow  Catholics  in  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal  who  are  waging  a  tremen- 
dous battle  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  against  an  arrogant  and  anti- 
Christian  faction."  This  statement  is  not 
true.  The  conflict  in  those  countries  is 
of  a  comparatively  small  faction  of  Cath- 
olics against  the  great  mass  of  Catholics 
who  are  tired  of  tyranny,  and  who  be- 
lieve, correctly,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  has  been  in  favor  of  monarchy  and 
tyranny.  The  Catholics  of  these  coun- 
tries— and  all  not  Catholics,  Freemasons, 
Socialists,  Jews,  Protestants  and  unbe- 
lievers with  them — have  risen  against  tyr- 
anny, and  have  at  times  gone  too  far. 
There  are  always  eggs  broken  for  such 
an  omelet,  but  unusually  little  wrong  has 
been  done.  Nobody  killed,  only  certain 
ecclesiastics  expelled,  just  as  in  our  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  tories  were  sent  to 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  sad  to  see  in  this 
country  Catholic  journals  almost  without 
exception  lined  up  against  the  new  civil 
liberty  and  the  new  freedom  of  religion. 
In  all  these  countries  the  Christian  people 
hold  their  old  churches,  carry  on  their 
training  of  priests,  have  the  ministration 
of  their  pastors,  all  in  the  old  way. 

The  third  of  the  resolutions  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  is  entitled  "Freedom  of  Edu- 
cation."   It  reads : 

"3.  We  affirm  our  allegiance  to  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  education.  We  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  make  the  State  the 
sole  educator,  as  a  violation  of  parental  and 
individual  rights.  We  call  upon  the  State  to 
be  just  and  equitable  in  its  dealings  with  all 
citizens,  and  to  recognize  that  all  schools 
which  are  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
good  citizenship  are  deserving  of  its  approval 
and  support." 

Now,  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  education  is  free  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  free  schools,  free  tuition, 
supported  by  the  free  vote  of  the  people, 
free  to  all,  and  thus  all  free  to  establish 


as  many  other  schools  of  any  sort  as  they 
choose,  uncontrolled,  unsupervised.  What 
more  can  they  want?  The  State  is  not 
"the  sole  educator,"  and  no  ''parental 
rights"  are  invaded.  The  State  is  just 
and  equitable,  allowing  and  protecting  all 
schools  of  whatever  sort,  and  supporting 
those  which  all  can  attend  without  any 
attack  on  their  faith.  We  do  not  beheve 
that  the  young  men,  brought  up  in  our 
public  schools,  who  are  members  of  these 
federated  societies,  would  break  up  the 
present  system,  notwithstanding  this 
resolution  imposed  by  the  Archbishop. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  an  "appeal  to 
the  State  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
evil  of  divorce,"  a  pretty  heavy  contract 
for  any  government  to  undertake.  The 
meaning  is  somewhat  more  carefully  ex- 
prest  in  the  demand  for  "erasing  from 
the  statute  books  the  ill-advised  divorce 
laws,  which  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  human  society  is  built." 
There  are  such  ill-advised  laws,  which 
should  be  repealed ;  but  what  it  means  is 
to  allow  no  divorce  except  for  adultery, 
a  measure  which  would  not  only  be 
against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Scripture, 
but  a  wrong  and  injury  to  the  family 
itself. 

The  four  remaining  resolutions  are 
good.  They  oppose  indecent  amusements, 
the  publication  of  nauseous  details  of 
trials  for  murder  and  divorce,  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  and  they  express 
in  very  general  terms  sympathy  with 
labor.  On  these  four  points  we  can  all 
thankfully  agree. 

.^« 

The  Schoolhouse  for  the  People 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League,  held  in  Buffalo  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  School  Extension  Com- 
mittee laid  great  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  our  social  organization  is  at  present 
seriously  lacking  in  economy.  It  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  all  over  the  land 
a  remarkable  distribution  of  public  school 
plants,  capable  of  serving  the  people  in  a 
hundred  ways,  but  allowed  to  serve  them 
in  only  one.  This  topic  is  not  at  all  new 
to  The  Independent,  for  we  have  been 
among  the  few  to  demand  the  wider  use 
of  these  public  buildings,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  this  sentiment  growing.  We 
are  quite  of  a  mind  with  the  committee 
when  it  points  out  that  the  public  schools 
are  at  present  the  most  easily  available 
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nuclei  of  such  a  wcll-considercd  country 
social  organization  as  is  demanded  for 
both  moral,  physical  and  educational  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  paper  on  public  school  buildings 
as  neighborhood  and  civic  clubhouses, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Federation  of  Civic  Societies, 
said : 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  making 
the  schoolhouse  the  forum  of  the  people  is  the 
chief  hope  of  perpetuating  our  republic  and 
perfecting  its  institutions." 

It  was  urged  that  the  schoolhouse  be- 
come our  permanent  polling  places,  not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  the  voters, 
but  as  an  educational  movement  affecting 
the  sentiment  of  the  children.  This 
would  save  a  city  of  the  size  of  Buffalo 
$7,500  annually.  Governor  Hughes  and 
Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York,  with 
Mayor  Seidel  insisted  that  the  pubhc 
school  building,  made  use  of  as  suggest- 
ed, would  not  only  bring  the  parents  and 
children  into  closer  relation,  but  would 
largely  tend  to  bring  the  children  into 
closer  contact  with  public  affairs,  and 
teach  them  the  practical  affairs  of  civic 
hfe. 

Dr.  Goler,  of  Rochester,  would  make 
the  public  schoolhouse  a  base  for  carry- 
ing out  a  health  program,  while  another 
speaker  would  require  the  town  library 
and  the  school  building  to  be  one.  A 
local  branch  library  should  exist  in  every 
school  building  in  our  cities ;  while  Dr. 
Leipziger  would  have  a  public  school  lec- 
ture system  universal,  such  as  he  has 
been  efficient  in  establishing  in  New 
York  City.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
novel  in  demanding  that  our  school- 
houses  be  centers  of  recreation,  but  when 
we  pass  by  one  that  is  locked  and  bolted 
out  of  school  hours,  as  most  of  our 
schoolhouses  are,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  reform  is  very  far  as  yet  from  com- 
pletion. 

The  relation  between  the  social  center 
and  the  home  can  be  very  greatly  intensi- 
fied ;  in  fact,  the  home  and  the  school 
should  be  once  more  what  they  originally 
were,  one  thing,  with  one  purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Reber,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, noted  the  various  ways  by  which 
various  communities,  using  their  school- 
houses,  may  take  advantage  of  their 
colleges  and  State  universities,  in  the 
way   of   lecturers    and    libraries;    while 


Rev.  Richard  Edwards,  university  pastor, 
showed  how  the  schoolhouse  stood  right 
in  the  line  of  a  rebuilding  of  religious 
power  thruout  rural  districts. 

The  National  Municipal  League  is  not 
alone  in  demanding  a  wider  and  more 
liberal  use  of  our  schoolhouses.  The 
Playground  Association  of  America  and 
the  Federation  of  Civic  Societies  in 
many  of  our  cities  are  calling  attention 
to  the  opportunity  which  the  public 
school  plant  affords  for  accomplishing 
far  more  than  is  now  done,  for  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  public  in  general. 

Protected  Exports 

Our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures last  year  were  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  value  of  them  was  $200,- 
000,000.  As  a  rule,  these  exported 
products  were  sold  abroad  in  compe- 
tition with  products  of  the  same  kind 
that  had  been  manufactured  there. 
When  sales  were  made  in  neutral  mar- 
kets, South  American  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, our  manufacturers  must  have 
encountered  and  overcome  the  competi- 
tion of  the  exporting  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Here  at 
home  they  are  protected  against  the  com- 
petition of  these  manufacturers  by  tariff 
duties.  When  they  make  sales  abroad 
they  have  no  such  protection,  and  in 
some  instances  they  must  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  before  they  overcome 
the  competition  of  manufacturers  who  do 
not  have  to  pay  such  charges,  their  mills 
being  near  the  place  of  sale. 

If  our  manufacturers  of  steel,  of  rail- 
way rails,  for  example,  can  undersell  the 
rail  makers  of  Great  Bntain  and  Ger- 
many in  foreign  countries,  after  paying 
for  transportation,  why  do  they  need  a 
tariff  duty  for  defense  here  at  home 
against  imported  rails?  The  truth  is  .that 
American  rails  and  many  other  steel 
products  are  sold  abroad  at  prices  much 
lower  than  those  which  our  own  people 
are  required  to  pay  for  them,  and  that 
the  tariff  duties  enable  the  American 
manufacturers,  by  combination  agree- 
ments, to  exact  the  higher  prices  in  the 
home  market.  For  many  years  past  the 
unvarying  price  of  steel  rails  here  has 
been  $28  per  ton  at  the  mill,  but  Ameri- 
can rails  have  been  sold  abroad  for  $18, 
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and  even  for  $17.50.     A  sale  of  20,000  the  rumor  is  true,  and  that  the  proposed 

tons  to  railway  companies  in  Ar2:entina  policy  will  at  once  be  carried  out.     This 

was  reported  last  week.     Does  any  one  does  not  mean  that  we  have  any  grudge 

think  that  the  price  was  $28  per  ton,  plus  against  the   muck-rakers.     On   the   con- 

the  cost  of  transportation?     Exports  of  trary,  we  esteem  some  of  them,  and  we 

rails  last  year  amounted  to  $10,000,000.  wish  them  all  well.     But   from  time  to 

The  following  was  published  in  one  of  time  we  have  dabbled  in  history  a  bit,  and 

our  trade  journals  a  few  days  ago :  we  have  derived  from  it  a  strong  convic- 

"Altho    the    absence    of    demand    from    the  tion  that  about  the  most  economical  way 

railroads  for  standard  steel  rails  has  made  no  to  bring  about  important  reforms   is   to 

impression  on  the  steel  companies'  fixed  price  a-^t  reactionaries  to  spend  money  in  sup- 

of  $28   a   ton,  the   fallmg  off  m   demand    for  nrpccincr    r^Hir^lkm       TVip    pvnertQ    who 

light  rails  has  found  response  in  a  sharp  re-  P^^ssmg   radicalism.       1  he    experts    wno 

duction  in  prices  for  this  class  of  steel  pro-  take  conservative  cash  for  this  enterprise 

duct.      To-day  it  was  reported  that  25-poimd  are   much   like   those   healers   of   disease 

rails  have  been  sold  below  $24  a  ton,  while  a  ^^ho  operate  thru  advertisements  and  the 

sale  of  40  and  45  P^^'jl'^'    ^V.^'ftT  ^ails.     Further  remittance  is  always  ad- 
delivery  has  been  made  as  low  as  $22  a  ton.         .  -^ 

The   low   prices   are   the   result   of   aggressive  vised. 

competition  on  the  part  of  various  producers  Not  to  go  too  far  back,  or  to  carry  the 

for  new  business.     Light  steel  rails  are  not  re-  investigation  into  foreign  parts,  there  was 

garded  as  a  standard  class  of  product,  and  no  ^^^  attempt  of  respectable  society  down 

agreement  to  mamtam  prices  exists.  -n      -  •     ^1  1      j  j.    it  -i.       »> 

,  ^  ,-  r       1  •       .lu  Boston  way,  in  the  early  davs,  to    sit  on 

We  presume  the  cost  of  making  these  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^  Williams  and  Anne 

light  rails  IS  not  less  per  ton  than  the  Hutchinson.     The  radicals  were  put  to 

cost  of  manufacturing  the  heavy  ones.  ^^^^^  inconvenience,  to  be  sure,  but  they 

But  with  respect  to  them  there  is     110  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^       i^  ^^^ 

agreement.       It  is  well  known,  even  m  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  advertising 

the  Department  of  Justice,  that  the  price  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  theocratic  "inter- 

of  standard  rails  has  for  years  been  fixt  ^^^^,,    ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^  .^^^  interests"  get? 

by  agreement  (to  which  all  the  American  ^^^  ^  ^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  satisfaction  of 

manufacturers  are  parties)  and  by  allot-  having  served  God  in  their  own  way,  and 

^^"  ,  .  1      r  1         ^1  SO  Strained  the  theocratic  system  that  it 

Is  not  this  as  unlawful  as  the  agree-  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^.^     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

ment,  with  allotment  of  passenger  traf^c,  ^    ^  ^^^.^^^    ^.^.^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^j  ^^^^^^ 
on  account  of  which  the  great  Atlantic         j^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^  1^    ^j^^, 

steamship  companies  have  recently  been  ^^^^^^^^,^   ^^.^^^  ^^^   abolitionists.     There 

made  defendants  m  a  prosecution  by  the  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^  -putting  on 

Goveriiment   for  violation  of  the  Anti-  ^^^  clapper"  that  they  didn't  think  of. 

Trust  law?     Is  it  not  a  more  objection-  ^^        ^^^^^  meetings,     broke     up 

able  agreement  than  the  steamship    con-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^     j^^  ^^^  ^^       j^^^  ^ 

ference,     because   of   the    fact   that   the  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^ 

parties  to^  it  require  American  consumers  expressing  their  feelings.    But  when  thev 

to  pay  prices  much  higher  than  those  for  ^^^^  inventory,  a  few  years  later,  thev 

which    the    protected    rails    are    sold    to  .H^n't  see  their  wav  to  declare  a  dividend 

foreign  buyers?        ^  on  investments.       ' 

.     ^jj      .  1       A/r      1  1  Neither   did    the    ecclesiastical    "inter- 

A   Word  to  the   Muck-makers  ests"  succeed  better,  that,  in  still  more 

The  sale  of  a  monthly  magazine  to  a  recent  timxcs,  undertook  to  stamp  out 
business  enterprise  which  carries  on  a  evolutionism  and  the  higher  criticism. 
number  of  publications  has  given  cur-  The  more  they  stamped,  the  bigger  their 
rency  to  a  rumor  that  "the  interests"  are  job  grew.  The  other  day  we  were  look- 
tired  of  being  exposed  and  will  quietly  ing  over  the  .stenographer's  report  of  the 
obtain  control  of  all  publications  of  rad-  trial  of  the  Rev.  David  Swing,  of  Chi- 
ical  tendency.  The  rumor  is  neither  cago,  for  heresy,  and  some  of  the  denom- 
backed  by  evidence,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  inational  editorials  which  the  proceed- 
inherently  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  ings  called  forth.  What  a  fine  tempest 
for  the  saying  that  "the  fools  aren't  all  it  was !  Yet  today  it  all  sounds  like  in- 
dead  yet,"  is  still  platitudinous.  credible  childishness.     The  whole  world, 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  hope  that  religious  and  irreligious,  has  gone  so  far 
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1)cvond   the   positions   which   then    were  competent    scholar    as    well    as    literary 

thoii£2^ht  perilous,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  man,   shows   in   an   admirable   article   in 

with  the  help  of  imagination,  to  get  back  TirE  Independent  that  he  believes  our 

to  the  old  viewpoint.  American  scholar  has  reached  the  mark 

The    short-sightedness    of    "interests"  even  if  he  has  not  hit  the  bull's  eye.    Yet 

always  lies  in  their  stupid  belief  that  op-  other  Grecians  of  St.  Andrews  are  not 

position  to  them  is  created  by  agitators,  so  hopeful. 

That  they  themselves  create  it  by  their  There    are    many    illustrations    of   the 

own  attempts  to  dictate,  control  or  ex-  fact  that  the  imagination  may  lead  arche- 

ploit  is  something  which  they  never  can  ologists  astray  if  not  strictly  restrained  ; 

get  thru  their  fat  heads.    Were  we  of  the  and  yet  great  discoveries  have  come  by 

betting  fraternity,  we  would  wager  that  this  faculty.     Among  successes  we  may 

not  a  dozen  men  controlling  street  rail-  mention  Champollion's  clue  to  the  Egyp- 

ways,  and  other  means  of  urban  com-  tian  hieroglyphics,  Rawlinson's  decipher- 

munication  in  the  United  States,  under-  ing     of     the     cuneiform     writing,     and 

stand  why  their  fellow  citizens  do  not  re-  George  Smith's  solution  of  the  mystery 

gard  them  as  public  benefactors.  of  the  Cypriote  writing ;  in  the  two  lat- 

There  is  great  and  growing  popular  ter  cases  with  no  more  help  from  a  bilin- 

unrest  in  the  United   States,  and  there  t^ual    inscription    than    Dr.    Hempl    has 

are  shallow  minds  to  explain  it  all  as  a  found   for  the  Phaestos  disk.      But  the 

product  of  the  "assaults  on  wealth,"  the  cases    of    blank    misleading    failure    are 

''appeals  to  class  prejudice,"  and  all  that  even  more  numerous,  and  are  to  be  com- 

sort  of  thing  in  the  cheap  magazines.   As  pared   with   the   multitude   of   elaborate 

we  intimated  at  the  outset,  it  might  be  proofs   that   Bacon   wrote   the   plays    of 

a  good  thing  if  the  promotors   of  this  Shakespeare. 

nonsense  should  learn  better  thru  an  ex-         The  danger  in  such  an  effort  as  this 

pensive  attempt  to  suppress  the  muck-  of  Dr.  Hempl's  is  that  of  too  easy  un- 

rakers.    Whether  they  make  that  attempt  critical  acceptance  of  one  possible  clue 

or  not,  they  are  destined  to  discover  that  after  another,  the  whole  giving  a  conclu- 

the  cause  of  our  troubles  has  been  not  sion  in  the  way  of  connected  translation 

the  muck-rakers  but   the  muck-makers,  which  has  unwittingly  followed  reckless 

If  there  is  one  thing  absolutely  certain  imagination    instead    of    objective    fact. 

about  popular  politics  in  America  at  this  One  niay  see  in  a  hieroglyphic  character 

present  time,  it  is  that  the  people  are  no  an  object  that  looks  like  the  head  of  a 

longer  deceived.     They  are  taking  m.at-  sheep  or  goat.    He  assumes  that  the  lan- 

ters  into  their  own  hands,  and  whether  guage  is  primitive  Greek,  a  pure  assump 

attempts  shall  be  made  or  not  to  put  an  tion,  and  then  out  of  a  dozen  or  more 

end  to  exposures  and  to  free  discussion  words  in  the  Greek  language  and  its  dia- 

in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  in  the  pul-  lects  he  chooses  one  whose  initial  letter 

pit,  or. from  the  teacher's  chair,  the  ex-  he  imasfines  may  represent  the  character. 

posures  and  the  discussions  will  go  right  as  k  for  krios  ram,  or  p  for  probaton, 

on.    The  mere  muck-raking  stage  in  our  sheep.     So  with  another  and  another  till 

evolution  is  goins:  by.    The  next  concern  he  gets  a  succession  of  characters  which 

of  the  public  will  be  with  the  muck  and  by     facile     dialectic     permutation     give 

the  muck-makers.  something  suggestive  of  a  Greek  word, 

j«  and    this    clue    is    followed    with    new 

T*v^«^:««<.:^«    :^    a*.^u^^1^^,t  guesses  and  new  errors.     It  requires  the 

imagination  in   A^rcneologv  '  ^^^^^   *-       t--^      ^.^  *      •  i    j       »      ir 

&  ft/  greatest  caution  not  to  mislead  one  s  self 

It  has  often  been  remarked  of  late  that  as  so  many  have  been  misled. 

in  order  to  be  a  discoverer  in  science  one         The  Hittite  hieroglyphics  have  afford- 

must  have  and  employ  the  gift  of  im-  ed  striking  examples  of  such  vagaries  of 

agination.     The  same  is  true  in  archeol-  imagination.      Prof.   John    Campbell,    of 

ogy.     Whether  Dr.  Plempl's  solution  of  Montreal,  published  two  octavo  volumes 

the  riddle  of  the  inscription  on  the  d'sk  of  decipherment.     His  field  was  large^ — 

of  Phsestos  shall  prove  true  or  not,  the  for   comparison,   Japanese.   Korean,   and 

method  employed  gave  great  scope  for  the  Aztec  of  Mexico,  and  whatever  else 

the  imagination,     Andrew  Lang,  a  very  was  needed.     So  he  translated  the  chief 
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inscriptions,  all  imaginative  and  wrong. 
Captain  Conder  made  a  similar  discov- 
ery. He  called  the  language  Altaic,  and 
found  his  clues  in  Akkadian,  Finnish. 
Turkish  and  Proto-Mcdic,  again  all 
wrong.  Scholars  now  think  the  lan- 
guage is  of  Aryan  stock. 

A  fine   example  of  archeological   im- 
agination gone  wild  was  presented  in  this 
country  by  the  Cardiff  Giant.     Among 
the   cities   where   it   was   exhibited   was 
New  Haven.    There  it  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  some  professors  and  proved 
to  be  a  late  fraud,  as  shown  by  the  chip- 
pings  of  the  tools  that  had  hewn  it.    But 
shortly    afterward    the    Rev.    Alexander 
McWhorter,  of  New   Haven,  published 
an  inscription  which  he  had  discovered 
on  the  Giant's  thigh.      The  inscription 
was  in  good  Phenician,  the  letters  cor- 
rectly drawn  for  the  date  of  the  Sidonian 
sailors  wdio  had  been  driven — so  the  in- 
scription said — by  storm  to  these  shores. 
It  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  statue  was 
a  fraud,  but  it  was  equally  certain  that 
no    vulgar    faker    could    have    engraved 
that  inscription.     To  the  present  writer 
the  mystery  was  insoluble.    He  called  on 
Mr.    McWhorter,    saw    his    copies    and 
heard   the   story   of   the   discovery,   and 
found  no  clue.     Just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  house  Mr.  McWhorter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  like  to  see  a  wax  impres- 
sion of  the  inscription.     With  great  de- 
light he  re-entered  the  house,  carefully 
examined  the  impression,  and  there  was 
on  it  not  a  single  one  of  the  letters  which 
Mr.  McWhorter  had  seen  on  it.     It  was 
all   imagination.      He   had   seen   a   tool- 
mark  which  looked  like  a  Phenician  let- 
ter, and  his  imagination  had  run  away 
with  him.    He  had  unconsciously  created 
the  whole  inscription  and  was  sure  he 
saw  it  there,  when  it  was  only  in  his  own 
mind.      Such    pranks    will    imagination 
play,  and  such  pranks   ambitious   schol- 
ars must  be  careful  to  escape.     Similar 
unbridled     imagination     gives     us     new 
politics  and  new  religions. 
.»« 

A  Forest  of  Roses 

The  very  name  of  Julius  Rosenwald, 
of  Chicago,  shows  him  to  be  a  Jew. 
Such  names  as  his  weVe  taken  when  Jews 
were  first  allowed  to  assume  a  family 
name,  but  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
name  already  held  by  Christians.     The 


number  of  poetical  names  like  Rosen- 
wald proves  that  those  who  chose  them 
were  not  wholly  sordid  people. 

Mr.  Rosenwald,  tho  a  Jew,  has  offered 
to  add  $25,000  to  the  gift  of  any  city 
which  will  raise  $75,000  for  a  Colored 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Building.  The  reason  for  the  offer  of 
such  gifts  is  the  sympathy  he  feels  for  a 
race  which  has  suffered  in  this  country 
much  the  same  disabilities  as  the  Jews 
have  suffered  in  Europe.  In  this  coun- 
try the  Jews  have  now  come  into  their 
triumph,  while  he  sees  that  for  centuries 
the  negroes  here  have  not  had  a  square 
deal,  but  have  been  refused  the  privileges 
and  rights  allowed  to  other  races.  He 
feels  it  a  duty  now  to  help  this  other 
race  to  rise  as  his  race  has  risen.  He 
finds  no  other  organization  which  will  so 
well  give  them  opportunities  for  a  better 
culture  and  healthy  recreation  as  does 
this  Christian  organization,  and  so  he 
chooses  it  for  his  benefaction.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  memorable 
acts  of  beneficence  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  given  where  it  would  not 
have  been  expected,  and  given  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  escape  of  his  own  race 
from  injustice  such  as  he  would  help  an- 
other race  to  escape. 

The  cities  which  we  would  have  seek 
the  advantage  of  this  gift  are  those  in 
the  South.  Conditions  and  laws  will  not 
there  allow  colored  people  to  have  the 
same  rights  as  white  people.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  same  rooms  in 
the  railroad  stations,  to  ride  in  the  same 
cars,  to  use  the  same  libraries  and  public 
parks,  to  attend  the  same  public  schools, 
altho  they  pay  the  same  taxes.  Under 
such  conditions  they  must,  till  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  have  more  nearly 
done  their  perfect  work,  have  separate 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings.  But  in  the  North 
this  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  Yet  such 
division  there  is  here  in  part  largely  by 
the  insistence  of  imperfect  white  Chris- 
tians, and  by  the  assent  of  colored  peo- 
ple who  have  established  their  own  racial 
churches.  We  shall  get  over  this  one  of 
these  days,  when  the  elevation  of  our 
colored  citizens  will  make  us  ashamed  of 
our  meanness.  We  make  no  distinction 
am.ong  white  people,  intelligent  and  ig- 
norant, Saxon  or  Slavic,  but  we  draw  the 
line  at  an  almost  imperceptible  shade  of 
color.     It  would  be  well  if  none  of  our 
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Northern  cities,  where  no  Jim  Crow  laws 
exist,  where  colored  people  ride  freely  in 
our  street  cars,  where  negro  children  at- 
tend the  same  public  schools  as  others, 
and  nobody  hurt  thereby,  should  ask  for 
this  gift  because  none  should  exclude 
their  brother  man  from  Christian  asso- 
ciations. 

Mr.  Rosenwald's  first  gift  is  to  Chi- 
cago, where  a  costly  building  is  being 
erected,  and  where  white  men  have 
matched  the  gift  of  the  Jew;  but  the 
notable  fact  is  that  the  colored  people 
have  themselves  subscribed  $66,000.  Yet 
the  most  precious  gift  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  Forest  of  Roses. 

The  centennial  of  the 
Horace  Greeley  birth  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley calls  to  our  attention 
how  utterly  the  world  has  been  revolu- 
tionized, and  particularly  our  country, 
since  his  political  public  life  began.  Ours 
is  an  utterly  new  civilization,  and  he  had 
some  part  in  creating  it.  He  made  The 
Tribune,  and  made  it  a  power  by  his 
forceful  personality.  The  best  part  of 
his  service  was  not  for  the  Whig  party, 
but  for  anti-slavery  within  that  party,  and 
later  thru  the  Republican  party,  for  he 
held  on  to  the  Whig  party  and  its  great 
doctrine  of  protection  as  long  as  he  could. 
If  he  left  to  others  the  establishment  of 
the  Liberty  party  and  the  Free  Soil 
party,  he  yet  made  it  easy  for  the  Whig 
party  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Republican 
party  an'd  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
Tribune  was  an  immense  influence  in 
those  days,  and  his  quaint,  strong  sim- 
plicity made  his  personality  know^n  to  all 
the  country.  He  was  no  statesman  like 
Seward,  but  his  was  a  loud  voice  for  the 
people.  His  simplicity  was  at  last  his 
ruin,  when  the  discredited  Democratic 
party  so  soon  after  the  war  persuaded 
him  to  be  its  candidate  for  President,  and 
he  scarcely  survived  his  defeat.  He  was 
a  favorite  contributor  for  The  Inde- 
pendent, but  we  could  not  follow  him 
when  he  surprised  all  his  old  friends, 
who  so  loved  him,  by  giving  his  aid  to 
the  party  which  had  been  wrong  during 
the  Civil  War.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  had  made  his  first  mistake  in  be- 
ing willing  to  let  misguided  sister  States 
go,  but  his  cause  of  freedom  won,  and 


uurs  is  a  grander  country  for  the  success 
of  that  cause  which  was  nearer  to  his 
heart  than  even  that  of  the  protection  of 
home  industries ;  and  the  sisters  are  now 
glad  they  were  not  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace. 

In    Wellesley    Col- 
How  the  Wind  Blows    lege    the    teachers 

and  scholars  have 
voted  for  once,  and  it  did  not  harden 
their  femininity.  Even  the  Freshman  kit- 
tens voted,  who  are  not  of  voting  age. 
The  question  before  them  was  whether 
women  should  vote  or  not,  and  the  result 
was  very  instructive  and  prophetic.  Of 
the  Freshmen  only  25  per  cent,  believed 
in  woman  suffrage.  After  a  year's  addi- 
tional intelligence,  the  Sophomore  per- 
centage had  arisen  a  Httle,  to  33.  The 
Juniors  bettered  the  figure  a  little  more,' 
to  36  per  cent. ;  while  of  the  Seniors  near- 
ly half,  or  44  per  cent.,  believed  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  ballot.  But  even  the 
Seniors  are  young,  tho  no  longer  chil- 
dren, and  when  the  teachers  came  to  vote 
the  majority  jumped  to  80  per  cent,  who 
claimed  the  right  to  be  represented  in 
government.  It  is  clear  that  growing 
intelligence  is  with  the  suffragists. 

T^i.    rr.    .rr  rn  In  thc  agrecmcut  for 

The  Tariff  Tax  on     ^      ,  *?         .,         .^v 

T .        J  trade  reciprocitv  with 

Linseed  ^         ,       ^  'r    -1 

Canada,    one    of    the 

products  put  on  the  free  list  is  flaxseed, 
or  linseed.  Our  duty  on  imported  lin- 
seed is  25  cents  a  bushel.  For  two  or 
three  years  past,  the  crop  in  this  coun- 
try, falling  considerably  below  the  nor- 
mal yield,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply our  own  demand.  Linseed  oil,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  largely  used  in  mak- 
ing paint.  The  price  has  risen.  We 
find  a  trade  authority  saying  that  the 
price  of  seed  at  Duluth  has  advanced  in 
the  last  three  years  from  $1  to  $2.70,  and 
the  price  of  oil  at  New  York  from  35 
cents  to  $1  per  gallon.  We  presume 
that  those  who  pay  for  painting  their 
houses  have  had  their  attention  directed 
to  the  high  price  of  linseed  oil.  The 
great  increase  of  cost  has  caused  some 
substitution  of  fish  oil  and  other  less  de- 
sirable oils  for  thC'  oil  of  linseed.  To 
make  good,  in  part,  the  deficiency  due  to 
the  failure  of  our  agriculturists  to  pro- 
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ducc  as  much  linseed  as  the  country 
needs,  we  imported,  last  year,  $6,430,509 
worth  of  linseed  from  Canada,  and  the 
cost  of  it  to  the  consumer  was  increased 
by  the  tariff  tax  of  25  cents  a  bushel. 
The  price  of  American  linseed  was  al- 
ready extraordinarily  high,  the  supply  of 
it  was  only  about  half  enough  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  our  consumers  should 
have  been  permitted  to  import  linseed, 
free  of  tax,  from  this  adjoining  country, 
which  had  a  surplus  to  sell.  There 
should  be  no  duty  on  linseed  imported 
from  Canada  or  any  other  country. 
\» 

..T^  ,    ,,.     „  Every     little     while,     in 

Rebellion    or       .^       -^  1    ^    i.   ^t   :*. 

"/-•  M  \\j  "D  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
Civil  War  ?  j^^^^  particularly  m  Con- 
gress, some  apologist  for  the  Lost  Cause 
complains  if  mention  is  made  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  he  insists  that  it  shall  be 
called  ''the  Civil  War."  Rebellion  it  was, 
and  civil  war  it  was  also ;  for  what  began 
as  rebellion  and  continued  as  rebellion 
developed  into  a  civil  war.  We  generally 
speak  of  it  in  The  Independent  as  the 
Civil  War,  simply  out  of  courtesy,  be- 
cause those  who  were  in  rebellion,  and 
their  sons,  do  not  like  this  word,  and  it  is 
more  civil  to  humor  them.  Rebellion  is 
not  a  gentle  word,  and  it  stigmatizes  one 
side,  the  side  that  failed  by  success  to 
give  it  glory;  while  Civil  War  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  two  sides  in  that 
momentous  conflict.  In  this  case  courtesy 
is  a  considerate  duty,  for  those  who  were 
in  rebellion  are  now  content  to  have 
failed,  and  they  see  that  their  section  is 
the  better  for  the  failure,  and  those  who 
were  on  the  winning  side  ought  to  be 
generous  enough  to  accept  the  present 
loyalty  of  the  old  soldiers  in  gray  and 
their  sons,  and  say  nothing  needlessly  to 
offend  them.  We  can  meet  in  all  friend- 
liness, old  soldiers  in  blue  and  gray,  and 
pardon  the  more  militant  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  A  late  wordy  fracas  in 
Congress  calls  for  these  remarks. 

It  is  some  weeks  since 
Poets  and  Poems    it  was  announced  that 

a  Poets'  Association 
had  been  organized,  and  that  among  the 
elder  and  presumably  silent  members 
were  John  T.  Trowbridge,  1827 ;  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  1835 ;  and  John 
Vance  Cheney,    1848;  while  among  the 


more  active  }outh  are  Henry  van  Dyke, 
1852;  Edwin  Markham,  1852.  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  1855;  Bliss  Carman, 
1 861  ;  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  1863, 
cind  Hugo  Munsterberg  (who  does  not 
write  poetry),  1863.  They  are  organized 
"in  a  sincere  effort  to  create  a  greater 
interest  in  poetry  in  America."  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  there  is  already  a  real 
interest  in  poetry  in  America,  which 
would  rise  to  enthusiasm  if  the  poetry 
supplied  were  only  great  instead  of 
merely  good.  We  are  surprised  not  only 
at  the  large  amount  of  poetry  sent  to 
The  Independent,  but  at  the  excellence 
of  it  occasionally.  The  trouble  is  that 
there  are  so  few  who  can  give  both  good 
thought  and  good  form.  And  we  are 
also  surprised  at  the  large  proportion  of 
poems  copied  from  The  Independent 
sent  to  us  by  the  clipping  bureau.  We 
take  it  as  a  compliment  that  so  many  of 
our  poems  are  copied  by  the  journals. 
And  yet  we  are  sure  that  in  none  of  our 
magazines  can  be  found  more  acceptable 
verse  than  is  purveyed  by  our  columns. 
We  wish  the  new  society  would  begin 
operations. 

More     interesting     than 

Autographs  at      ,       ,  •  °     ,       , 

-     f.  book    reviews    are    book 

Auction  ,.  rx^,  1  , 

auctions.       I  he    sale    of 

the  library  of  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  has  yielded  pleasure  to  many  col- 
lectors and  has  had  the  result  of  making 
public  a  good  many  letters  of  important 
content.  Such  is  one  of  Swinburne's 
(February  20,  1875),  sold  for  $675,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  poet  writes   : 

"Now  when  Whitman  is  not  speaking  bad 
prose  he  sings,  and  when  he  sings  at  all  he 
sings  well.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  a  pretty  little 
pipe  of  his  own,  but  surely  it  is  very  thin  and 
reedy.  Again,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Emer- 
son's merits,  to  talk  of  his  poetry  seems  to  me 
to  talk  of  the  scholarship  of  a  child  who  has 
not  learnt  his  letters.  Even  Browning's  verse 
always  goes  to  a  recognizable  tune  (I  say  not 
to  a  good  one),  but,  in  the  name  of  all  bag- 
pipes, what  is  the  tune  of  Emerson's?  Now 
it  is  a  poor  thing  10  have  nothing  but  melody 
and  be  unable  to  rise  above  it  into  harmony, 
but  one  or  the  other,  the  less  if  not  the  great- 
er, vou  must  have." 

While  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
sale  and  reprinting  of  such  letters  as  that 
which  we  quote,  breaches  of  taste,  at 
least,  have  been  committed  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  sale  of  the  Stedman 
library  and  manuscripts.     Purchasers  of 
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"association  books"  liavc  been  balf 
pleased,  and  more  than  half  shcjcked,  to 
find  enclosed  letters  of  the  most  private 
kind — letters,  often,  from  living  persons, 
who  sign  their  full  names  and  lay  bare 
their  little  souls.  For  it  is  a  common- 
place that  the  poet-banker  was,  above  all 
men,  kindly  in  his  attitude  toward  youth. 
One  remembers  Oscar  Wilde's  verses 
*'On  the  Sale  by  Auction  of  Keats's  Love 
Letters" : 

These  are  the   letters   which    Endymion   wrote 

To  one  he  loved  in  secret,  and  apart. 

And   now   the  brawlers   of  the   ancli(»ii   mart 
Jiargain  and  bid  for  each  poor  blotted  note. 
Ay!  for  each  pulse  of  passion  quote 

The  merchant's  price :  I  think  they  love  not 
art, 

Who  break  the  crystal  of  the  poet's  heart 
That    small    and    sickly    eyes    may    glare    and 
gloat ! 

It  is  two  months  since  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  three  Methodist  denomina- 
tions met  in  Baltimore  and  agreed  to  con- 
sider plans  for  unification.  Two  of  them 
are  episcopal  in  government,  while  the 
third  is  not.  It  ought  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  can  find  a 
plan  of  union.  It  would  be  a  shame  and 
grief  if  they  cannot.  Now,  this  calls  at- 
tention to  the  other  sectional  division, 
that  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Pres- 
byterians. The  Northern  Church  is 
ready;  will  the  Southern  Church  still 
hold  back  on  the  miserable  pretext  that 
one  former  branch  of  the  Northern 
Church,  which  no  longer  exists,  adopted 
political  resoltitions  during  the  Civil 
War?  Such  a  union  is  a  first  duty;  will 
not  the  younger  ministers  insist  on  it  ? 

Thirty-one  years  ago  a  woman  in  this 
city  took  a  religious  vow  never  again  to 
look  on  the  face  of  a  man.  Last  week 
her  father  died,  but  all  these  years  she 
had  never  seen  him,  altho  he  lived  only  a 
few  blocks  distant  from  the  walls  that 
held  her  enclosed.  During  these  years 
she  had  occasionally  spoken  with  him, 
but  with  a  thick  curtain  between  them. 
The  ecclesiastical  authority  which  im- 
posed and  approves  the  vow  lifted  the  in- 
terdict for  her  to  attend  his  fimeral. 
There  is  no  religion  in  such  a  vow.  It  is 
unkind,  inhuman,  and  therefore  un- 
christian. 


We  shotild  like  to  know  who  has  Ijcen 
financing  the  icvolutionists  in  Mexico 
and  Honduras.  /Xrmies,  even  small  one^, 
are  costly.  Madero  had  but  little  money, 
and  it  must  have  been  spent  long  agrj. 
lionilla's  resources  were  only  enough  to 
start  the  movement  which  is  soon  to 
make  him  j)resident  of  Honduras.  The 
Mexican  insurgents'  base  t)f  sui)]>lies  i> 
admitted  to  be  on  our  side  of  the  bound- 
ary; Bonilla  and  Christmas  began  their 
work  in  New  Orleans.  Both  movements 
have  already  required  the  expenditiu'e  of 
large  sums  of  money.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  published  record  does  not 
disclose  the  source  of  the  funds. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  Governor  Bald- 
win withdrew  his  threat  to  sue  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  libel.  It  would  not  have 
been  to  edification,  whether  the  Governor 
or  the  ex-President  got  the  better  of  the 
suit,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Governor 
could  have  proved  the  libel.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stands  by  his  facts,  and  the 
Governor  concludes  that  the  ex-President 
meant  no  wrong. 

It  is  a  special  task  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory to  take  repeated  photographs 
of  the  starry  heavens.  Professor  Pick- 
ering reports  that  by  referring  to  his 
plates  he  finds  that  the  new  star  burst 
out  between  November  19  and  23,  and 
that  before  it  was  detected  December  30 
it  had  declined  two  whole  magnitudes. 
What  a  pity  it  could  not  have  been  then 
seen ;  and  what  a  chance  Mrs.  Fleming, 
the  Harvard  expert,  lost. 

Professor  Schaeffer,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  for  Pennsylvania,  says 
that  our  system  of  education  is  developed 
into  a  quartet  of  "balls" — foot-ball,  base- 
ball, evening  balls,  and  ''highballs."  The 
Catholic  Standard  adds  a  fifth,  the  col- 
lege yell,  which  is  surely  a  bawl. 

The  country  is  indebted  to  Senator 
Root,  tho  not  to  him  alone,  for  his  plain, 
stern  denunciation  of  the  bribery  which 
gave  Mr.  Lorimer  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
but  which  is  too  flagrant  to  allow  him  to 
keep  it.  He  would  do  well  to  fly  before 
he  is  forced  out. 


Deaths  by  Accident 

The  Chicago  Tribune  annually  pre- 
pares a  table  of  deaths  from  accidents 
during  the  year.  The  figures  for  1910 
just  published  are  interesting  both  to 
the  insurance  companies  and  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  considering  the  taking  out 
of  accident  insurance  policies.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  different  causes 
and  the  numbers  killed  during  1910  in 
the  United  States : 

Drowned  5,t  12 

lUirned   to   death 3.562 

Railroads  3,5-^0 

I\1  ines    1 ,004 

Rxplosions    951 

Automobiles   920 

Storms    265 

Asphyxiation 239 

Lightning   199 

Electrical   189 

h"lt  vators    112 

Total    16,073 

The  record  of  death  by  accident  of  va- 
rious sorts  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
I>ast  year  was  very  heavy.  The  earth- 
c[uake  which  destroyed  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica,  is  estimated  to  have  killed  1,800 
people.  During  the  floods  in  Japan  1,000 
inhabitants  lost  their  lives.  Other  heavy 
losses  during  the  year  were  the  fire  at 
the  Brussels  Exposition,  300  killed ;  the 
cyclone  and  cloudburst  near  Naples,  200 
killed;  the  cyclone  at  Milan,  60  killed;  a 
mine  explosion  at  Palan,  Mexico,  200 
killed ;  a  shipwreck  at  Chindo,  Korea, 
210  drowned;  a  shipwreck  at  the  Island 
of  Minorca,  168  drowned,  and  the  recent 
explosion  in  the  barracks  at  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba,  where  100  persons  lost  their 
lives.  To  every  individual  it  seems  as  if 
he  personally  bore  a  charmed  life,  and 
that  accident  insurance  were  a  waste  of 
money.  These  figures  show  how  fre- 
quently and  how  unexpectedly  the  catas- 
trophe comes.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  has 
taken  steps  to  provide  for  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

■St 

President  Asa  S.  VVini^,  in  his  rcnuri 
to  the  |)olicyholders  of  the  Provident 
T.ife   and   Trust   Company   of    Philadel- 


phia, makes  an  interesting  statement  in 
regard  to  the  relative  popularity  of  life 
and  endowment  policies.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  proportion  of  life  to  endowment 
policies  in  Great  Britain  was  about  13 
to  I,  and  now  it  has  changed  to  about  2 
to  r.  In  the  United  States  twenty  years 
ago  the  proportion  was  about  3  to  i,  and 
has  changed  very  little  since.  In  Great 
Britain  it  would  seem  that  the  endow- 
ment ])olicy  was  slow  in  gaining  popular- 
ity, while  in  this  country  it  met  with 
more  immediate  success.  The  endow- 
ment policy  is  undoubtedly  the  better  of 
the  two.  Term  insurance  is  of  course 
better  than  none  at  all.  but  there  is  not 
the  incentive  to  keep  the  policy  in  force 
which  is  afforded  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing value  of  the  endowment  policy. 
The  advantage  of  the  endowment  policy 
is  that  it  not  only  protects  dependent 
relatives  against  financial  want  in  case  of 
death,  but  also  provides  a  capital  that 
may  be  used  when  the  insured  retires 
from  work  in  later  years. 

«^ 
The  loss  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  1910  was  $234,470,650, 
or  an  increase  of  more  than  $30,000,000 
over  1909.  December  losses  were  excep- 
tionally heavy,  aggregating  $21,528,000. 
Thirty-six  fires  caused  a  damage  of 
$500,000  or  more,  and  in  ten  the  loss  ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000  each.  In  only  three 
preceding  years  have  the  fire  losses  been 
heavier  than  1910,  one  being  the  year  of 
the  Chicago  and  one  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire. 

The  annual  per  capita  fire  loss  in  the 
United  States  is  $2.47.  In  Europe  the 
average  is  33  cents,  varying  from  12 
cents  in  Italy  to  40  cents  in  Germany. 
Fire  loss  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
oiu-  national  extravagances. 

In  1905  the  fire  loss  in  California  was 
$4,000,000;  in  1906  it  was  $127,000,000. 
and  in  1907  it  was  $5,000,000.  Can  anv 
fii^iiros  be  a  stronger  argument  to  insure 
in  a  company  with  a  strong  reserve"^ 
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News  Affectijig  the  Market 

l^'^OLLOWTNCi  the  announcement,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st,  that  $75,000,000 
would  be  expended  during-  the  next  five 
years  in  double-tracking  the  lines  of  the 
Harriman  system  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific,  the  stock  market 
broadened  and  prices  advanced.  Net 
gains  for  the  week  were  3  or  4  points, 
and  the  total  'rose  from  2,174,000  to 
nearly  4,000,000  shares.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  this  railroad  news  obscured  the 
report  of  the  Steel  Corporation  (made 
known  on  the  same  day),  which  showed 
that  the  December  quarter's  net  earn- 
ings had  been  only  $25,990,978,  or  less 
by  $11,000,000  than  those  of  the  quarter 
immediately  preceding.  The  course  of 
earnings  for  two  years  is  shown  below : 

Quarters.  1909.  1910. 

First    $22,921,268  $37,616,876 

Second    29,340,491  40,170,960 

Third    38,246,907  37,365,187 

Fourth    40,971,309  25,990,978 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Corporation's  business  has  recently 
shown  marked  improvement,  orders  for 
January  having  increased  by  one-third. 
This  addition  does  not  include  the  large 
new  contracts  for  rails.  Moreover,  the 
transcontinental  double-tracking  will  re- 
quire 50,000  tons  of  rail  annually  for  five 
years,  with  much  steel  for  bridge  work, 
etc.,  in  addition.  But  v^hat  may  be  called 
the  moral  effect  of  the  new  plans  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  was 
greater  than  the  effect  of  a  prospective 
larger  output  of  steel  products.  These 
great  companies,  not  waiting  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  rate  controversy,  undeterred 
by  fear  of  legislation  or  any  difficulty 
about  raising  funds,  decide  to  go  ahead, 
believing  that  they  will  be  treated  justly, 
and  confident  that  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  broad  region  which  their 
lines  serve  will  not  be  interrupted. 

.  .  .  .Robert  J.  Hillas,  who  has  just 
])een  elected  president  of  the  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company,  in  place  of  George  1^ . 
Seward,  deceased,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1859  and  entered  as  an  office  boy 
the  service  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 


Company  in  October  of  1876,  the  very 
year  the  company  was  organized.  Mr. 
Hillas  became  assistant  secretary  in  1880, 
secretary  in  1888,  treasurer  in  1893  and 
vice-president  in  1903.  Accident,  plate 
glass,  boiler  and  burglary  insurance,  and 
insurance  against  loss  by  defalcation  and 
against  loss  by  defaults  of  principals 
under  bond  are  part  of  the  business  of 
this  company.  The  thirty-fifth  annual 
statement  shows  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  surplus  to  poHcyholders  $2,- 
945,695.84,  and  assets  $9,895,430.25.  The 
first  president  of  the  company  was 
Thomas  A.  Davies,  who  was  followed  in 
1880  by  William  M.  Richards,  and  by 
George  F.  Seward  in  1892.  The  board 
of  directors,  in  addition  to  the  president, 
includes  such  well-known  gentlemen  as 
William  P.  Dixon,  Alfred  W.  Hoyt, 
George  E.  Ide  (president  of  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company),  WilHam  G. 
Low,  Frank  Lyman,  John  G.  McCul- 
lough,  William  J.  Matheson,  Alexander 
E.  Orr,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  William  H. 
Porter,  Anton  A.  Raven  (president  of 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany), John  J.  Riker  and  W.  Emlen 
Roosevelt. 

....The  following  letter  from  J.  G. 
Wood,  of  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Topeka. 
Kan.,  will  be  of  interest: 

"In  your  issue  of  January  5,  191 1,  you 
say :  'The  Chemical  was  the  one  bank  in  the 
United  States  that  did  not  suspend  specie 
payments  during  the  panic  of  1857.'  The 
verities  of  history  should  be  sacredly  guarded 
by  each  citizen,  and  with  this  in  view  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  your  honor  that  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  now  the 
Monongahela  National  Bank,  did  not  sus- 
pend specie  payments  in  1857;  and  during  the 
Civil  War  redeemed  its  notes  in  gold  dollar 
for  dollar.  Its  cashier  from  1842  to  1872. 
the  year  of  his  death,  was  David  S.  Knox, 
father  of  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of 
State  of  President  Taft's  cabinet.  The  bank 
is  today  one  of  the  soundest  financial  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  T  might  mention  in 
passing  that  the  Bank  ot  Pittsburg  did  not 
suspend  specie  payments  during  the  panic  of 
1857.  I  would  not  take  one  jot  from  the 
Iionors  (h]Q  the.  Chemical  Bank  and  its  suc- 
cessor, but  would  simply  remind  you  that 
there  are  others  of  equal  ability  and  integrity 
in   financiering." 

"Verv  respectfully, 

"J.  G.  Wood." 
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^,  „  .  .  Delei^ates  to  the  Pan- 
The  Reciprocity    American      Commercial 

^^^  Congress  heard  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Speaker-elect  Champ  Clark 
announce,  on  Monday,  that  they  favor 
reciprocity,  not  with  Canada  alone,  but 
with  South  and  Central  America.  In- 
formal discussion  of  the  terms  of  a  Mex- 
ican agreement  has  already  been  entered 
upon  by  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Clark  declared :  'T  am  in  favor  of  reci- 
procity with  all  the  nations."  "So  am  I," 
said  the  President,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss   concrete    cases. The    President 

has  hinted  to  Senators  that  the  reciproc- 
ity agreement  with  Canada  must  come  to 
a  vote,  or  the'  c  will  be  an  extra  session. 
The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  favorably  reported  it  and 
passage  by  the  Hou^e  was  expected 
to  take  place  February  14.  Previously 
the  Democratic  members  voted  to  ratify 
the  agreement.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge  fired  the  first  gun  in  the  fight,  de- 
claring for  the  Administration  measure ; 
welcoming  the  compact  as  the  first  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  establishment  of  re- 
lations such  as  he  thought  we  should 
maintain  with  a  people  so  near  to  us  geo- 
graphically, in  kinship  and  in  interests. 
The  details  of  the  agreement  he  regarded 
as  of  small  significance  in  comparison 
with  the  principle  involved.  "Progress- 
ive"   Senators    may    follow,    reluctantly, 

Mr.  Beveridge's  lead. President  Taft, 

addressing  a  joint  assembly  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  February  it,  declared  that 
the  very  principle  of  protection  was 
menaced  by  those  who  persistently  op- 
pose reduction  aimed  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  food  supply.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
benefit  to  American  millers  that  must  fol- 
low the  free  movement  of  wheat.     The 


President  has  made  other  speeches  in  fa- 
vor of  reciprocity  at  various  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Ohio  towns.  At  Columbus  he 
declared  that  reciprocity  would  benefit 
farmer  and  manufacturer  alike,  not  for- 
getting the  railways.  He  is  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  outlook  for  the  agreement. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  in  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Grange  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  defends  the  agreement 
against  the  charge  that  it  opens  our  mar- 
kets for  meats  and  grains  to  the  Cana- 
dians, with  nothing  in  return.  "We  get 
into  the  Canadian  woods  for  timber  prod- 
ucts," says  the  Secretary,  "ninety  millions 
or  more  of  us.  .  .  .  Southern  States 
have  a  new  market  for  their  cottonseed 
oils.  .  .  .  Canada  opens  her  doors  to 
our  fruits,"  he  added.  At  Ottawa,  in- 
deed, a  large  delegation  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  men 
has  waited  on  the  Government  to  protest 
against  just  this  circumstance.  The  Sas- 
katchewan Grain  Growers'  Association, 
on  the  other  hand,  representing  8,000 
Canadian  farmers,  has  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  agreement.  In  the  Dominion 
Parliament  Mr.  Monk,  leader  of  the  Na- 
tionalist wing  of  the  Opposition,  moved 
for  a  delay  in  order  to  permit  members 
to  confer  with  their  constituents.  The 
l)roposition  was  overwhelmingly  lost. 
The  long  historical  address  by  Mr.  Bor- 
den, leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion, which  tended  to  show  that  the  pres- 
ent agreement  negatives  Canadian  efforts 
to  build  up  trade  east  and  west  lines  in- 
stead of  north  and  south  lines,  failed  to 
made  a  deep  impression.  The  Government 
has  denied  that  the  agreement  would 
adversely  affect  "imperial  preference" 
and  British  trade.  "The  range  of  manu- 
factures affected  is  comparatively  small," 
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says  Mr.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance; 
"and  in  most  cases  the  reductions  are 
small."  Mr.  Fielding  also  cabled  to  the 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London 
a  statement  that  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment has  been  misconstrued  by  Unionist 
press  and  politicians. 

_  ,       ,-  The    Sixty-third    Congress 

Other  Votes         ^^^  ^  -^  ^^  i  ^  .      ^„ 

_  will  have  a^'X  members — an 

by  Congress  7  n-i      /- 

^  ^  mcrease  of  42.     ihe  Crum- 

packer  bill,  providing  for  reapportion- 
ment on  this  basis,  was  passed  by  the 
House,  among  scenes  of  disorder,  Feb- 
ruary 9.  "It  will  be  easier  to  maintain 
order  if  we  increase  the  size  of  the 
House,"  remarked  Mr.  Olmsted  (Pa.), 
with  obvious  sarcasm.  Previously,  a 
substitute  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Campbell 
(Kan.),  proposing  to  maintain  the  mem- 
bership at  its  present  total,  was  voted 
down,  131  to  171.  Democratic  members 
opposed  the  Campbell  bill,  and  so  did 
many  "regular"  Republicans,  who  disre- 
garded the  caucus  action  reported  in  the 

"Survey"  of  February  9. The  Senate 

has  passed  the  army  appropriation  bill 
($93,678,582),  involving  the  creation  of 
a  corps  of  army  dentists,  and  has  con- 
curred in  the  House  amendments  to  Sen- 
ator CuUom's  bill  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion in  Washington  of  an  appropriate 
monument,  costing  $2,000,000,  in  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  bill  now 
requires  only  the  President's  signature  to 

make  it  a  law. The  House  has  passed 

the  Lowden  bill,  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buildings  for  American  embas- 
sies and  legations  abroad,  a  measure  sure 
to  go  thru  the  Senate.  Representatives 
Lowden  and  Longworth  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  measure,  to  carry  out  whose 
provisions  $5,000,000  will  eventually  be 
required. The  Panama  Pacific  Expo- 
sition of  1915  will  surely  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  for,  following  the  example  of 
the  House,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
voted  in  favor  of  the  California  city. 
The  resolution  now  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

^,     „-      .        Mi.  Borah  has  served  no- 

^  „  tice  that  he   will  keep  the 

of  Senators  , .,    ,  •        1  i         ^ 

constitutional     amendment 

for  the  direct  election  of  Senators  be- 
fore the  Senate    from  now  on.      Three 


important  speeches  were  made  on  this 
subject  last  week.  Mr.  Root  (N.  Y.) 
opposes  the  joint  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  it  weakens  the  State  legis- 
latures at  the  moment  when  they  most 
need  strengthening.     'T  fear,"  he  said, 

"the  breaking  down  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, thru  the  accumulation  of  demands  upon 
it,  and  the  failure  of  State  Governments  to  do 
their  part.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  a  century  is 
against  such  a  change." 

Senator  Root  added  that  few  of  the 
amendments  actually  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution had  worked  out  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Mr.  Lodge's  opposition  to 
the  measure  is  based  on  the  allegation 
that  its  passage  would  mean  having  two 
Houses  of  Representatives  and  no  Sen- 
ate, and  would  be,  not  a  progressive,  but 
a  retrograde  step.  Mr.  Bristow  (Kan- 
sas), in  reply,  asked  how  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  could  hold  such  a  po- 
sition when 

''there  are,  in  a  number  of  States,  deadlocks  in 
pending  Senatorial  elections,  caused  solely  by 
the  dogged  and  persistent  determination  of 
certain  powerful  interests  to  control  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  from  those  States?" 

Pie  added: 

"Unless  a  change  is  made,  not  only  in  the 
method  of  electing  Senators,  but  also  in  the 
manner  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions,  the  rising  tide  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction  .   .   .   will   rapidly   increase." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  mob,"  con- 
tinued the  Kansas  Senator.  As  for  pres- 
ent conditions : 

"The  Illinois  election  ...  is  but  a  sample  of 
the  legislative  debauchery  that  has  occurred 
in  recent  years  in  numerous  Senatorial  elec- 
tions. During  the  last  forty  years  the  Senate 
has  had  under  consideration  fifteen  cases  where 
corruption  was  charged  in  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators, while  during  the  preceding  eighty-four 
years  of  our  history  there  had  been  but  one 
such  case.  This  plainly  demonstrates  that  the 
system  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution worked  well  till  radical  changes  occurred 
in  our  industrial  and  commercial  life,  but  that 
under  present  conditions  it  is  breaking  down  " 

Mr.  Curtis,  Air.  Bristow's  senatorial 
colleague,    takes    issue    with    this    view. 

The   Delaware  House  unanimously 

voted,  February  8,  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
that  United  States  Senators  may  be 
elected  by  direct  vote.  The  resolution 
is  expected  to  pass  the  State  Senate  also. 
The  low^a  House  defeated,  on  the  same 
day,  a  bill  for  a  special  primary  election 
to  select  a  successor  to  the  late  Senator 
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The  Illinois 
Scandals 


Dolliver.  Balloting  for  Senators  from 
Iowa,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  New 
York  continues   to  be  indecisive. 

Mr.  Bailev,  Mr.  Lorimer's 
Democratic  champion,  re- 
cently criticised  '  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  electoral  record 
of  Senator  Cnllom,  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Cullom  replied,  February 
8,  lx)th  to  the  attacks  upon  himself  and 
the  slurs  cast  by  various  speakers  upon 
the  ''fair  name"  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cullom 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1882. 
He  declines  to  commit  himself  in  regard 

to  the  case  of  his  colleague. Senator 

Jones  (Washington),  regarded  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  has  declared 
against  accepting  the  committee  white- 
wash, while  holding  that  the  Illinois  bos? 
was  not  directly  implicated  in  the  bribery 
of  members  of  the  Legislature. Sena- 
tor Fletcher  (Florida),  a  signer  of  the 
majority  report  in  this  case,  has  defended 
the  conclusions  of  that  report  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  address. Senator  Bur- 
ton (Ohio)  is  persuaded  that  Mr.  Lori- 
mer should  be  excluded.  In  a  speech  in 
the  chamber  he  said  that  seven  of  the  108 
votes  cast  for  him  were  corrupt;  and  loi 
votes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  elect. 
Furthermore,  the  probability  was  that  a 
larger  number  of  corrupt  votes  was  cast 
than  is  now  conceded.  From  no  stand- 
point,  he   concluded,   was    Mr.    Lorimer 

entitled    to   his    seat. Senator    Bailey 

renewed  his  defense  of  his  colleague, 
Lorimer,  February  13.  He  charged 
Senators  Root,  Cummins  and  Borah  of 
misquoting  the  testimony  in  the  case,  and 
characterized  Mr.  Lorimer's  first  *'de- 
famers"  as  ''hounds  of  hell."  There  was 
a  large  and  interested  gallery,  but  the 
Texas  Senator's  speech  will  have  no 
practical  effect  whatever  upon  the  con- 
troversy.  One  great  difficulty  in  the 

election  fraud  cases  of  Vermilion  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  is  that  Danville  is  rent  by  fac- 
tions. The  so-called  ''Federal  crowd" 
(the  Speaker's  friends),  the  other  Re- 
publican group,  called  "the  Young 
Turks,"  and  the  three  or  four  Demo- 
cratic factions,  make  the  prosecutor's 
task  a  difficult  one.  However,  the  Grand 
Jury  returned  216  true  bills  February  to. 
and  requested  that  Speaker  Cannon  come 
from   Washington   to   go   on   the   stand. 


The  indictments  are  based  on  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury.  They  in- 
clude bills  against  Frank  W.  Jones,  Cit\- 
Attorney,  and  Hardy  H.  Whitlock,  form- 
er County  Treasurer.  The  latter  is 
charged  with  embezzlement  and  malfeas- 
ance, and  has  been  placed  under  arrest 
at  his  residence  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

^  ,  ,    ,       Madrid   newspapers   have 

Cuba  and  the     ,  1    1     i      u  r  4.\  ^*. 

.  been  led    to  believe    that 

1  ippines  ^^^^  board  of  engineers 
superintending  the  raising  of  the  wreck 
of  the  "Maine"  has  made  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  explosion  was  of  internal 
origin.  They  urg-e  their  Government  to 
have  this  "exoneration  of  Spain"  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  to  circulate  2,000,000  copies  of  it. 
Of  course,  no  such  report  has  been 
made.  The  chief  of  the  board  says  that 
evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  explo- 
sion cannot  be  obtained  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  Owing  to  exhaus- 
tion of  the  appropriation,  work  at  the 
wreck  has  now  been  temporarily  inter- 
rupted.  Cuba's  new  Territorial  Bank, 

for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  loans  on  easy  terms  to  plant- 
ers,  has  been  opened  for  business. 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  number 
of  Filipinos  taking  civil  service  examina- 
tions in  English  was  reported  for  last 
year.  Exclusive  of  the  non-educational 
examinations  for  skilled  laborers,  the  in- 
crease was  861,  or  24  per  cent. The 

bill  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
spies,  which  was  suggested  by  the  at- 
tempted purchase  of  plans  of  the  de- 
fences of  Manila  Bay,  has'  been  past  by 

-The 


the  House,  at  Washington, 
transfer  of  the  naval  repair  plant  from 
Cavite  to  Olongapo  indicates,  it  is  said, 
a  final  decision  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  favor  of  Olongapo  as  the  main  naval 
base  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Such  ac- 
tion has  been  opposed  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  several  reasons,  one  being 
that  the  land  defense  of  Olongapo 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 


^ 


Suppressing  a 
Revolution  in  Haiti 


PresKent  Simon,  of 
Haiti,  has  been  sup- 


pressing a  revolu- 
tionary movement  by  severe  measures. 
The  insurgents  began  their  work  by  tak- 
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ing  possession  of  two  or  three  towns  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  repubhc.     They 
were    followers    of    General    Le    Conte, 
who,  as   Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Simon's  predecessor,  was  responsible  for 
the  summary  execution  of  ten  prominent 
residents  of  Port  au   Prince,  two  years 
ago.     President  Simon  at  once  took  the 
field,    accompanying    his    troops    to    the 
northern  towns.     One  after  another,  in- 
surgent generals  fell  into  his  hands,  were 
quickly  tried  by  drumhead  court  martial, 
and  promptly  put  to  death.     The  first  to 
be     removed     was     General     Montreuil 
Guillaume,  who  was  captured  as  he  was 
planning  an  attack  upon  Cape  Haytien. 
This  was  on  the  5th.     Three  days  later, 
•General  Millionard,  General  Apollon  and 
five  more  whose  names   are  not  given, 
were  executed.     Millionard  had  been  a 
leader  of  much  influence.     On  the  nth, 
General  Chapuset,  who  had  captured  the 
town  of  Quanaminth,  and  General  Codio, 
commander  at  Fort  Liberte,  met  a  simi- 
lar fate.     Then  the  bishop  of  the  north- 
ern district  protested  against  this  kind  of 
w^arfare,   and   Simon   said   it   should  be 
discontinued.     At  about  the  same  time 
he  was  advised  by  our  Government  that 
such  measures  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  was  urged  to  pre- 
vent the  execution    (during  his  absence 
from  the  capital)  of  the  revolutionists  or 
suspects  in  prison  at  Port  au  Prince.    On 
the    nth,    an    official    proclamation    de- 
clared   that    the   revolution    was    ended. 
All  the  foreign  consulates  were  crowded 
with    refugees.      Le    Conte    had    found 
shelter  in  the  German  consulate  at  Cape 
Haytien.      Three    French    cruisers    had 
come    to    Haytian    waters    from    Marti- 
nique. 


^,     T  .'         After  Colonel  Rabaoo 

The  Insurrection     1     j     r        1  ^     1  • 

.    ,-     .    .  had    fought    his    way 

in  Mexico  •   ,       t  1        • 

mto  Juarez   and   rem- 

forced  the  small  garrison  there,  Orozco. 
the  rebel  leader,  refrained  from  attack- 
ing the  city.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
quarreled  with  another  commander,  who 
had  a  smaller  force  about  thirty  miles 
eastward.  There  were  skirmishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Juarez,  whenever  Rabago 
went  out  with  a  few  of  his  troopers,  and 
the  proceedings  were  watched  with  much 
interest  bv  manv  Americans  on  the  other 


])ank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  American  ro- 
j)orters  went  over  and  interviewed 
( )rozco,  and  some  of  them  journeyed, 
many  miles  south  of  Jaurez  in  automo- 
biles. General  Navarro,  with  700  sea- 
soned Government  soldiers,  was  slowly 
and  cautiously  making  his  way  north-' 
ward  to  Juarez,  building  railway  bridges 
and  repairing  railroad  track  as  he  moved 
along.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week  he  was  45  miles  from  the  city,  and 
Orozco   had    not    attempted    to    restrain 

him. In  Sonora  a  force  of  insurgents 

was  beaten,  on  the  6th,  and  twenty-four 
of  them  were  killed.  Two  days  later,  in 
Picachio  Cafion,  50  miles  southeast  of 
San  Diego,  the  insurgents  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen.  On  the  other  hand 
General  Luque,  attacking  in  two  succes- 
sive days  the  insurgents  intrenched  at 
Mulata  (near  Presidio,  Tex.),  was  re- 
pulsed and  lost  twenty  men.  The  insur- 
gents were  commanded  by  Francis  S. 
McCombs,  an  American,  of  Seattle,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  who  was  in  the  Nica- 
raguan  revolution.  Bullets  wdiistled  over 
the  heads  of  American  cavalrymen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  On  the  nth, 
Mexicali,  in  Lower  California,  was 
again  taken  by  Bertholdt,  the  Los  An- 
geles Socialist.  Governor  Vega  (of  that 
province)  published  a  statement,  saying 
there  was  no  rebellion,  but  a  disturbance 
due  to  Americans,  ''their  newspapers  and 
their  Socialists."  In  Guadalajara,  Gov- 
ernor-elect Gallardo  (of  the  State  of 
Jalisco)  was  reported  to  have  said  in  a 
public  address  that  the  insurrection  w^as 
supported  by  the  United  States,  which 
was  trying  to  do  what  it  had  done  in 
Cuba.  When  complaint  was  addressed 
to  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office,  he  denied 
that  he  had  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

On  the  8th  the  Mexican  Minister  of 

War  signed  the  following  telegram : 

"The  Mexican  Government  has  never  at- 
tached, nor  does  it  now  attach,  any  impor- 
tance whptever  to  the  present  seditious  out- 
breaks, which  are  confined  entirely  to  the  State 
of  Chihuahua.  The  military  situation  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  Government  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Order  will  be  restored  within  a 
very  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain organs  of  the  press  to  create  distrust." 

Upon  complaint  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, a  warrant  was  issued  on  the  13th 
for  the  arrest  of  Francisco  I.  Madero. 
the    ''Provisional    President,"    who    was 
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said  to  be  in  El  Paso.  This  was  done 
because  letters  from  him,  dated  at  El 
Paso  on  the  12th,  had  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Casillas,  an  insur- 
gent officer  arrested  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws. In  Honduras,  Presi- 
dent Davila  and  Manuel  Bonilla  agreed, 
on  the  8th,  to  an  armistice.  Some  delay 
had  been  caused  by  Bonilla's  demand 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  occupy 
Puerto  Cortez.  Davila  finally  yielded, 
and  General  Lee  Christmas  took  posses- 
sion of  the  port.  In  the  conferences, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  gunboat  **Ta- 
coma,"  our  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  Minister 
to  Panama,  who  left  Washington  for 
Honduras  on  the  13th.  No  action  upon 
the  loan  convention  has  been  taken  in  our 
Senate. Guatemala,  desiring  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  $30,000,000,  is  considering 
the  offers  of  three  New  York  syndicates. 

Reports    from    Paraguay    say 


South 
America 


that  President  Jara  is  about 
to  close  the  session  of  Con- 
gress and  proclaim  a  dictatorship,  be- 
cause Congress  has  declined  to  make  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  public  funds. 
Jara  seized  the  Presidency  in  January 
last,  forcing  President  Gondra  to  re- 
sign.  Chili's  naval  construction  pro- 
gram was  affected,  last  week,  by  a  ru- 
mor, current  in  Santiago,  that  Peru  had 
bought  two  of  our  battleships,  the 
*Towa"  and  the  "Oregon."  This  report 
followed  the  announcement  of  Peru's 
purchase  of  two  submarines  and  55,000 
rifles.  Our  Government,  it  is  officially 
declared  at  Washington,  does  not  intend 

to  sell  either  of  the  two  battleships. 

Sefior  Herrera,  Colombia's  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  says,  in  a  signed  cable- 
gram, that  the  report  about  a  secession 
movement  in  the  three  great  coast  prov- 
inces *'is  entirely  without  foundation." 
It  is  asserted  by  others,  however,  that 
the  three  Provinces,  while  they  do  not 
intend  to  secede,  will  demand  a  federal 
system,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
home  rule  instead  of  government  by 
residents  of  the  interior  Provinces,  sent 
to  them  from  the  capital. Our  Gov- 
ernment is  making  an  inquiry  about 
Ecuador's  negotiations  with  a  French 
syndicate  for  a  large  loan. 


The  new  Parlia- 
The  British  Parliament     ment  was  opened 

on  February  6 
with  tlie  usual  ceremony  by  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary.  The  royal  declaration 
was  given  in  its  revised  form,  the  words 
offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  alluding 
to  the  mass  as  idolatrous,  having  been 
eliminated,  so  it  now  reads : 

"1  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  pre:s- 
ence  of  God  profess,  testify  and  declare  that  1 
am  a  faithful  Protestant,  and  I  will,  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  enactments  which  se- 
cure the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne 
of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  the  said 
enactments  to  the  best  of  my  powers  according 
to   law." 

The  King's  speech  was  brief  and  re- 
markably n  o  n  -  committal.  Evidently 
Premier  Asquith  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
close his  plans  until  he  was  ready,  for 
the  only  reference  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  the  following : 

"Proposals  will  be  submitted  to  you  without 
delay  for  settling  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  the  object  of  se 
curing  the  more  effective  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Measures  will  be  presented  to  you 
in  pursuance  of  the  intentions  already  declared 
for  carrying  out  and  extending  the  policy  ini- 
tiated in  previous  Parliaments  by  securing  per- 
manent provision  for  old  age  pensions  for  per- 
sons previously  disqualified  by  receipt  of  poor 
relief  and  by  providing  for  the  insurance  of  the 
industrial  population  aganst  sickness  and  in- 
validity and  insurance  against  unemployment 
of  those  engaged  in  trades  especially  liable  to 
it.  Bills  dealing  wdth  other  measures  of  im- 
portance will  be  introduced  and  proceeded 
with  as  time  and  opportunity  allow." 

No  mention  was  made  of  Canadian  reci- 
procity, but  it  became  at  once  evident 
that  the  question  would  become  the  lead- 
ing one  of  the  session.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  first  speech  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  said  that 
it  would  mean  disaster  to  the  British 
Empire  if  the  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  carried  out.  Mr.  Asquith  in  reply 
said  that  he  heartily  wished  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  not  referred  to  the  reciproc- 
ity agreement.  It  would  not  be  wise  for 
Parliament  to  criticise  a  matter  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States  on  their  own .  responsi- 
bility. He  would  say,  however,  that  it 
was  as  certain  as  the  rising  sun  that 
sooner  or  later  the  United  States  would 
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have  been  Ijound  to  level  the  tariff  wall 
separating-  them  from  Canada.  At  the 
next  vSession  Austen  Chamberlain  moved 
a  resolution  expressing  regret  that  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
modify  the  country's  fiscal  system  is  im- 
periling the  advantages  at  present  de- 
rived by  British  commerce  from  the 
preference  granted  by  the  1  British  domin- 
ions over  the  seas,  has  deferred  closer 
commercial  union  of  the  empire,  and  de- 
prived the  country  of  the  most  effective 
method  of  inducing  foreign  countries  to 
grant  fair  treatment  to  British  manu- 
lactures.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that 
Great  Britain  was  threatened  with  a 
great  loss  of  trade.  J'remier  Asquith,  in 
his  reply,  asserted  that  the  reciprocity 
agreement  did  not  affect  any  article 
in  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  seri- 
ously concerned.  The  tariff  reform  pro- 
posals of  the  Unionists  he  characterized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  disas- 
trous political  impostures  of  modern 
times.  Under  such  a  system  of  prefer- 
ential duties  as  the  Opposition  proposed, 
the  Canadian  farmer  would  receive  less 
for  his  corn  and  pay  more  for  his  agri- 
cultural machinery,  which,  under  the 
agreement  he  was  about  to  get  cheaper 
from  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  consumer  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Was  that  the  way,  he  asked,  to 
cement  the  empire?  Even  had  the  Brit- 
ish Government  entered  upon  the  sug- 
gested bargain,  what  was  to  prevent  the 
90,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
from  toppling  over  the  whole  fabric  by 
lowering  their  own  tariff  walls?  It 
would  take  a  long  time,  he  thought,  to 
kill  the  protective  movement  in  this  coun- 
try, but  he  believed  that  the  obsequies  of 
imperial  preference  were  now  being  cele- 
brated. When  the  Chamberlain  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  a  vote  the  Government 
was  sustained  by  324  to  222.  This  is  a 
very  favorable  showing  for  the  first  test 
vote  of  the  new  Parliament.  The  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  voting  on  fiscal  questions,  went 
solidly  for  the  Government,  as  did  also 

the     Labor     members. The     English 

]3ress  is  largely  occupied  with  the  reci- 
procity question.  The  Liberals  are  in- 
clined to  regard  it  with  favor  as  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  The  tariff 
reformers  of  the  Unionist  party  see  in  it 


a  blow  at  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
comparable  to  the  Nai)oleonic  campaign 
or  the  (jerman  \)cr\\.  According  to  them, 
the  agreement  would  raise  the  cost  of 
living  in  England  while  lowering  it  in 
the  United  States,  and  would  open  the 
Canadian  markets  to  American  manu- 
factures while  shutting  out  the  British. 
lUit  neither  Liberals  nor  Unionists  see 
what  they  can  do  abcjut  it. 


The  Constitution  of 
Alsace-Lorraine 


The  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  a 
new  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  annexed  provinces  are 
still  in  the  Reichstag  and  not  meeting 
with  a  very  favorable  reception  from  any 
])arty.  Chancellor  von  P)ethmann-Holl- 
weg  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  discussions 
of  abstract  theories  on  government  and 
advocates  his  plan  simply  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  following  the 
direction  marked  out  by  Bismarck.  In 
reply  to  the  criticism  that  he  had  pro- 
posed for  Alsace-Lorraine  a  more  lib- 
eral franchise  than  he  was  willing  to 
grant  to  Prussia,  he  declared  that  Prus- 
sia occupied  a  peculiar  situation  in  the 
Empire  and  must  make  its  franchise  ac- 
cording to  its  own  needs : 

"If  Prussia,  in  accordance  with  Radical  wish- 
es, equipped  herself  with  a  franchise  which 
gave  the  masses  control  over  Parliament,  and 
so  control  over  the  Government,  if  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry,  and  with  the  Prussian  Ministry 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  his  representatives, 
were  to  change  with  the  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment, or,  at  any  rate,  with  every  turnover  at 
the  elections,  if  the  presiding  power  and  the 
direction  of  Imperial  policy — for  the  direction 
of  Imperial  policy  goes  with  the  use  of  Prus- 
sia's votes  in  the  Federal  Council — were  to  be 
deflected  now  this  way.  now  that  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictation  of  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
nient,  why,  gentlemen,  that  would  he  equiva- 
lent to  the  disorganization  of  our  Empire  !" 

The  proposed  constitution  is  an  in- 
genious combination  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. There  are  two  chambers.  The 
senate  or  upper  chamber  has  a  class 
representation.  Half  of  its  thirty-six 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
on  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil. The  other  eighteen  are  ex-officio 
members,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  com- 
munities, three  representatives  each  of 
the  agricultural  organizations,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  the  proposed  new 
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labor  chambers,  a  representative  of  the 
University  of  Strassbiirg  and  several 
members  of  the  local  government.  The 
second  cliamber  consists  of  sixty  depu- 
ties elected  by  universal  and  direct  suf- 
frage with  secret  ballot,  the  franchise 
being  extended  to  all  subjects  of  the  Em- 
pire over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ])ro- 
vided  that  they  have  resided  in  their 
commune  or  constituency  over  three 
years,  or  hold  land  on  which  they  have 
resided  for  one  year,  or  pursue  a  i)er- 
manent  trade  or  agriculture  on  their  own 
account,  or  hold  public  office,  or  are  en- 
gaged in  legal  practice  or  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  scholastic  service.  Two  votes  are 
allowed  to  electors  over  thirty-five  and 
three  votes  to  electors  over  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  Governor  is  appointel 
by  the  German  Emperor. This  meas- 
ure was  subject  to  attack  from  both  sides 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  Conservatives  ob- 
jected to  the  democratic  constitution  of 
the  lower  chamber  and  the  Radicals  to 
the  form  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  peo- 
ple of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  disappointed 
that  the  Reichsland  is  not  made  one  of 
the  Federal  States,  with  a  representation 
in  the  Lnperial  Government.  They  do 
not  regard  the  proposed  constitution  as 
an  improvement,  but  rather  as  a  step 
backward  from  the  existing  government. 
It  would  be,  they  say,  a  regime  of  Prus- 
sianization  instead  of  Germanization. 
The  disafifection  in  the  provinces  has 
caused  a  revival  of  French  patriotism. 

17      .  J  -oi  With  thousands  dv- 

Famme  and  Plague  ^    ,i       i     i       • 

.     ^,  .        *         mg   of   the   bubonic 
in   China  ,^  .        .  ^, 

plague  m  the  nort'i 

and  hundreds  of  thousands  starving  in 
the  south,  and  the  capital  in  a  political 
turmoil,  China  is  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
and  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  it.  Tn 
carry  a  million  people  thru  the  next  five 
months  until  a  new  harvest  can  be  reaped 
is  an  impossible  task  even  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  as  for  the  plague 
science  is  powerless  to  sto])  it  and  can 
check  its  spread  only  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. No  cure  for  it  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  serum  treatment  is  in- 
effective against  the  unusually  malignant 
form  prevalent  in  Manchuria,  where  al- 
most all  cases  prove  fatal  within  a  short 
time.     The   disease   is   conveyed   mostl;/ 


from  rats  to  human  beings  by  means  of 
fi-eas,  but  domestic  animals  such  as  dogs 
and  cats  and  wild  animals  like  squirreL 
and  gophers  may  harbor  the  germs  and 
therefore  the  disease  ma\'  remain  latert 
in  a  locality  without  its  existence  being 
suspected.  The  present  epidemic  dates 
from  1894,  when  it  ai)peare(l  in  the 
Province  of  Yunnan,  China,  and  made  its 
greatest  ravages  in  India,  where  it 
caused  some  6,000,000  deaths.  In  Har- 
bin during  the  past  few  weeks  there  have 
been  6,000  victims,  of  which  a  thousand 
lived  in  the  Russian  quarter.  The  Rus- 
sian physicians  and  nurses  stationed 
there  mostly  deserted  their  posts  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  and  went  back 
home.  The  insufficiency  of  the  medical 
force  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
sanitary  regulations  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  account  for  the  spread  of  the 
(lisease.  It  is  impossible  to  get  enough 
men  at  Harbin  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
or  to  bury  the  dead,  for  the  death  rate 
among  those  engaged  in  this  w'ork  is  ap- 
palling. Stacks  of  bodies  are  burned 
daily  outside  the  city.  Outbreaks  in 
other  IManchurian  towns  are  reported 
and  the  plague  has  invaded  Siberia.  At 
Blagovieshtchensk,  just  across  the  Amur 
from  Manchuria,  is  reported  to  be  in- 
fected, and  Amur  Territory,  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  the  coast,  is  closely  guarded, 
for  if  the  disease  should  gain  a  foothold 
here  it  might  easily  spread  by  means  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  into  Euro- 
pean Russia.  The  Crow^n  Prince  of  Ger- 
many, who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Far 
East,  has  changed  his  plans  on  account 
of  the  plague,  and  will  return  home.  The 
Chinese  Government  had  appropriated 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Crown  Prince,  but  now  this 
money    will    be    used    in    fighting    the 

plague. The  floods  in  the  Province  of 

Kiang-su  have  destroyed  the  subsistence 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  it 
is  reported  that  a  million  or  more  are  in 
danger  of  starvation.  In  several  of  our 
States  the  Governors  have  issued  proc- 
lamations calling  for  aid,  and  Congress 
authorized  the  use  of  •  the  transport 
'TUiford"  to  carry  food  and  clothing  to 
the  sufferers.  The  ship  will  sail  from 
Seattle  February  25,  laden  with  the  sup- 
plies collected  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  Societv. 


A  Solution  of  the  Tariff  Question 


BY  FRANCIS  G.   NEWLANDS 

United   States   Senator   from   Nevada. 


LIKE  the  poor,  the  tariff  question  we 
have  always  with  us.  It  will  not 
out  or  down.  It  is  not  only  dis- 
turbing and  distracting-  to  the  country  at 
large,  it  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  par- 
ty in  power  and  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  the  party  out  of  power.  It  is  the  pet 
of  politics,  yet  politicians  as  well  as  the 
public  earnestly  wish  that  it  might  be  for- 
ever put  wholly  outside  the  political 
arena.  It  is  a  constant  perplexity  which 
both  parties  are  now  engaged  in  efforts 
to  eradicate. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  the 
President  persists  in  urging  a  permanent 
tariff  commission  and  advocates  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  limited  amendment  to  the 
schedules  involved.  To  this  suggestion 
senators  of  both  the  progressive  and  con- 
servative wings  of  the  Republican  party 
have  agreed,  with  the  evident  conviction 
that  the  country  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  tariff  bill  and  with  the  methods 
heretofore  pursued  by  Congress  in  tariff 
revision.  They  realize  that  radical  re- 
form is  demanded  which  will  secure  just 
and  unprejudiced  action  without  the  dis- 
turbing conditions  now  accompanying 
tariff  revision. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  first  step  is 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  permanent,  in- 
dependent tariff  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  relating  to  the  tariff,  and 
some  system  which  will  insure  decisive 
action  by  Congress  upon  such  facts.  And 
it  is  quite  probable  that  at  this  session  of 
Congress  such  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  tariff  experts  will  be  provided 
for,  with  full  power  to  investigate  the 
facts.  But  whether  they  will  be  given 
the  power  of  recommendation  and  the 
power  of  condemnation,  under  some  rule 
fixt  by  Congress,  remains  to  be  seen. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  cardinal  feature ; 
the  point  at  which  the  construction  of 
such  a  commission  will  turn  either  to  suc- 
cess or  failure  so  far  as  the  hopes  of  the 
public  are  concerned  and  the  salvation  of 
the  tariff  question  from  its  present  posi- 
tion. 
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As  to  the  way  in  which  Congress  is 
to  be  limited  and  restricted  in  tariff  dis- 
cussion there  is  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  question  has  already  been  un- 
der discussion  for  some  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Some  uisist  tliat  there 
should  be  a  joint  resolution  binding  both 
houses  to  deal  only  with*  the  schedule 
under  discussion  for  revision ;  others  that 
it  must  be  an  independent  rule  of  each 
house;  and  others  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  trying  to  establish  artificial  rules  for 
future  Congresses,  which  can  eliminate 
them  at  will,  and  that  the  only  method  is 
through  concurrence  and  consent  of  the 
majority  of  each  house,  as  the  occasion 
arises.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  to  limit  and  r* 
strict  discussion  and  amendment  there 
will  be  as  much  argument  as  over  the 
tariff  itself.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  hoped  for  from  that  quarter.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  Senate, 
where  both  parties  have  scrupulously  pre- 
served the  freedom  of  debate.  It  would 
be  equally  useless  in  the  house,  for  it  is 
quite  probable  that  a  favorable  action  by 
the  present  Republican  House  would  be 
reversed  by  the  next  Democratic  House, 
and  thus  no  progress  will  have  been 
made. 

All  the  indications  show  how  difficult 
it  will  be  to  establish  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure, yet  without  it  the  creation  of  the 
tariff  commission  as  at  present  proposed 
will  be  practically  without  benefit ;  for  if 
every  recommendation  by  the  tariff  com- 
mission is  to  precipitate  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  it  is  clear  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  will  be  in  a  condition 
of  perpetual  uncertainty  and  unrest,  and 
the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first ; 
even  if  the  commission  is  able  to  perform 
and  perform  well  all  that  is  expected  of 
it.  There  will  be  one  perpetual  war.  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  existed  while  the  late 
tariff  revision  was  going  on.  There  will 
be  the  same  conflicts  of  sections  and  in- 
terests, the  same  objectionable  methods 
of  trading  and  compromise,    the    same 
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tariff  tinkering.     The  tariff  commission  enlarged  those  powers,  and  aUho  every 

as  .proposed  will  be  of  no  service  at  all  stage   in   the   legislation   was   vigorously 

unless   from   time   to   time   it   makes   its  fought  by  the  railroads  themselves,  with 

findings   of   facts   and   recommendations  all  the  inliuence  they  could  bring  to  bear, 

based  upon  them ;  but  this  it  cannot  do  their  managers  now  all  declare  that  they 

under    present    or    probable    conditions  consider   the  commission  an   instrumen- 

without  throwing  open  the  whole  ques-  tality  for  good  which  they  would  not,  to- 

tion  of  tariff"  amendment    and    revision,  day,  willingly  destroy,      ihru  a  gradual 

thus  keeping  the  country  in  perpetual,  in-  process  of   evolution   railway   regulation 

stead  of  intermittent  ferment.     The  con-  has  quit  the  field  of  politics  and  grown 

ditions  will  be  peculiarly  aggravated  with  into  a  science. 

a  Democratic   House  and  a  Republican  Why  should  we  not  follow  the  same 

Senate  in  session  and  the  usual  partisan  plan  with  the  tariff,  making  a  science  of 

jockeying  for  the  next  presidential  race,  it  by  providing  for  a  tariff  commission 

If  the  Republicans  of  the  present  ses-  with  powers  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 

sion  of  Congress  press  the  organization  the  railroad  commission,  taking  the  pres- 

of  a  permanent  tariff  board  and  schedule  ent  tariff  as  a  basis  of  action,  and  then 

revision  and  such  a  measure  is  defeated  giving  the  tariff  commission  the  power, 

by  Democratic  opposition,  it  will  be  in-  after  hearings  initiated  by  the  complaints 

cumbent  on  the  Democrats,  at  the  next  of  shippers  or  by  the  commission  itself, 

session,  either  to  frame  a  tariff-commis-  to  condemn  a  rate  of  duty  as  unreason- 

sion  bill  upon  its  own  lines  or  to  frame  a  ably  high  and  to  substitute  a  reasonable 

tariff  bill  upon  which,  if  defeated,  in  the  duty  therefor,  pursuant  to  the  rule  pre- 

Senate,  it  can  go  before  the  country.     If,  scribed  by  Congress,  giving  to  such  com- 

on  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party  mission  also  full  powers  for  examination, 

should  pass  a  tariff-commission  bill  at  the  investigation   of    cost    of   production    at 

present    session    without    providing    for  home  and  abroad,  and  recommendation 

schedule  revision,  we  will  then  have,  with  to  Congress  regarding  free  and  dutiable 

every  report  of  the  commission,  all  the  lists  ? 

disturbance  and  unrest  created  by  a  gen-  The  rule  of  guidance  would,  of  course, 

eral  tariff  revision  resulting  in  the  same  be  fixt  by  the  party  in  power.     The  rule 

unscientific  adjustment,  as  unsatisfactory  established  by  the  Republican  party,  dur- 

to  the  country  as  ever.  ing  the  present  session,  would  naturally 

Now,  there  are  four  great  questions  be  that  any  existing  duty  in  excess  of  the 
before  the  nation  to-day :  The  tariff  ques-  difference  of  the  cost  of  production  at 
tion ;  the  three  branches  of  interstate  home  and  abroad,  with  a  fair  profit  to 
commerce,  namely,  transportation,  or  the  the  manufacturer  added,  should  be  re- 
railroad  question ;  trade,  or  the  trust  duced  to  such  a  standard.  This  would 
question;  and  finance,  or  the  banking  remain  the  inexorable  rule  until  further 
question.  Of  these  the  transportation  orders  from  Congress.  It  would  simply 
question  is  nearest  to  a  satisfactory  solu-  involve  the  ascertainment  by  the  commis- 
tion,  thru  the  organization  of  a  bi-  sion  of  experts  of  the  facts,  and  the  ap- 
partisan  commission  ;  quasi-judicial  in  pHcation  of  the  rule  to  the  facts,  without 
character,  vested  with  ample  powers  and  any  further  legislation  or  action  of  Con- 
acting  decisively  under  rules  fixt  by  Con-  gress.  It  w^ould  be  an  infinite  relief  to 
gress.  Congress  has  the  power,  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  if  we 
course,  if  it  chooses,  to  fix  all  interstate  could  only  have  the  initiative  courage  to 
railroad  rates;  but  realizing  its  incompc-  estabhsh  it' 

tency  to  do  this  without  expert  aid,  it  If  it  is  objected  that  some  changes 
turned  the  work  over  to  a  railroad  com-  found  necessary  under  such  adjustment 
mission,  prescribing  rules  for  its  action,  would  be  too  drastic,  after  a  long  period 
That  first  interstate-commerce  act,  passed  of  prodigious  protection  of  a  special  in- 
over  twenty-three  years  ago,  was  exceed-  terest,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  more 
ingly  guarded  in  its  granted  powers ;  but  gradually  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of 
since  that  time,  upon  recommendations  excessive  duties  to  the  standard  fixt  by 
of  the  commission  itself  and  as  the  Congress,  the  law  can  provide  for  a  limit 
outgrow^th  of  experience,   Congress  has  to    any   individual    reduction    or   that    it 
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shall  be  made  in  installments  extending 
over  a  period  of  years. 

If  it  is  feared  that  some  reduction  may 
be  improvidently  made,  resulting  in  a 
flood  of  im])ortati()ns,  to  the  injury  of 
existing-  American  industries,  a  safety 
brake  can  be  provided  by  directing  the 
President,  whenever  the  importations  un- 
der a  reduced  duty  increase  over  a  cer- 
tain percentage,  to  stay  the  reduction,  and 
report  the  same  to  Congress  for  action. 

In  this  way  we  will  not  only  have  the 
ascertainment  of  the  facts  and  recommen- 
dations thereon  by  a  competent  board, 
which  all  desire,  but  we  shall  also  have, 
without  further  Congressional  action  in- 
volving a  renewal  of  the  entire  tariff  agi- 
tation, a  scientific  process  of  gradual  tar- 
iff reduction  on  all  duties  which,  judged 
by  the  standard  established  by  Congress, 
are  found  to  be  excessive. 

By  creating  a  tariff  commission  with 
such  powers  Congress  will  in  no  way  ab- 
dicate its  own  powers  regarding  customs 
duties.  It  can  at  any  time,  if  it  chooses, 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
commission,  write  a  new  tariff  or  revise 
the  existing  one,  just  as  Congress  can, 
to-day,  if  it  chooses,  make  a  schedule  of 
interstate  railroad  rates  for  the  entire 
country.  The  railroad-commission  bill 
furnishes  a  model  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  all  matters  involving  minute  and 
scientific  investigation.  Had  we  followed 
the  same  method  regarding  trusts  that 
we  followed  regarding  railroads,  we 
should  have  made  much  better  progress 
in  trust  regulation.  The  anti-trust  act 
was  passed  twenty-one  years  ago,  about 
the  same  time  that  the  railroad  commis- 
sion was  organized.  The  railroad  ques- 
tion is  practically  settled ;  the  settlement 
of  the  trust  question  has  hardly  been 
commenced.  Had  we  submitted  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  anti-trust  act  to  an 
impartial,  quasi-judicial  tribunal  similar 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
instead  of  to  the  Attorney  General's  of- 


fice, with  its  shifting  officials,  its  varying 
politics,  its  lack  of  tradition,  record,  and 
precedent,  we  would  by  this  time  have 
made  gratifying  progress  in  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  trusts.  As  it  is,  with 
the  evasive  and  shifting  incumbency  and 
administration  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  oftentimes  purely  political  in  char- 
acter, we  find  that  the  trusts  are  more 
powerful  to-day  than  when  the  anti- 
trust act  was  past,  and  that  evils  have 
grown  up  till  they  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  business  of  the  country  as  to  make 
men  tremble  at  the  result  of  their  disrup- 
tion. 

The  helpless  commission  at  present 
proposed,  to  investigate  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, will  not  materially  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  difficulty  and  will  have 
no  effect  whatever  in  removing  the  tariff 
from  politics  or  relieving  the  country 
from  constant  possibilities  of  disruption ; 
while  the  same  commission  granted  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission— the  powers  to  which  I  have 
called  attention — would  prove  the  imme- 
diate solution.  It  may  not  be  possible, 
however,  to  secure  this ;  for  there  is  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
create  commissions^  arising  from  the 
false  assumption  that  the  creation  of  a 
commission  means  the  delegation  of 
legislative  power,  concerning  which  Con- 
gress is  most  jealously  watchful.  But 
no  assumption  could  be  more  erroneous. 
Such  commissions  act  as  the  servants  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  its  dictates  and  are 
its  efficient  instrumentalities  in  exercising 
its  powers.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  only  proved  this,  but 
has  proved,  also,  a  most  valuable  ser- 
vant. The  perpetual  tariff  commission 
will  be  no  less  efficient,  effective  and  val- 
uable to  the  whole  country  if  it,  too,  can 
be  granted  authority  to  accomplish  ad- 
justments instead  of  simply  reporting 
findings  for  Congress  to  discuss. 
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Gary — A  Creation 

BY  CHARLES  PIERCE   BURTON 


"G 


UD  didn't  create  Province- 
town,"  said  an  old  native  of 
Cape  Cod  to  the  writer.  "It 
washed  there." 

The  same  may  be  said  with  double 
significance  of  Gary,  Ind.,  a  new  city 
which  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  creatmg  southeast  of  Chicago. 
Topographically,  it  "washed  there"  out 
of  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan — a  city 
built  in  a  desert,  where  a  caravan  of 
camels  would  not  seem  out  of  place.  It 
is  an  actual  fact  that  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  a  moving  picture  concern  wanted 
a  series  of  views  showing  an  attack  by 
Bedouins -on  a  caravan  in  the  great  Afri- 
can desert,  camels.  Bedouins  and  all  the 
necessary  paraphernalia  were  sent  to 
Gary.  There,  adjacent  to  what  in  many 
respects  is  the  most  remarkable  city  ever 
known,  scenes  of  desert  tragedy  were 
rehearsed  before  the  camera. 

Four  short  years  ago  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  wielding  a 
golden  scepter  of  power  almost  infinite, 
looked  out  over  tliese  sands  and  "saw 
that  they  were  g'ood."  This  mighty  man- 
made  power  then  said  in  effect :  "Let 
there  be  a  great  city,  where  wild  fowl 
now  gather  by  day  and  wolves  howl  by 
night."  And  there  appeared  in  this  wil- 
derness broad,  paved  thoroughfares, 
lined  with  substantial  buildings ;  gigan- 
tic mills,  numbering  their  workmen  by 
thousands,  arose  in  wilds  which  before 
had  been  hiding  places  of  Chicago's  des- 
peradoes ;  an  electric  street  railway,  phe- 
nomenal in  its  success,  sprang  into  be- 
ing; a  river,  which  stood  in  the  way, 
was  picked  up  bodily  and  moved  a  half 
mile;  the  favorite  haunts  of  sportsmen 
became  thickly  populated  with  human 
beings ;  and,  lo !  in  four  years,  a  modern 
city  of  20,000  people,  which  seems  as 
certain  of  outstripping  Pittsburgh  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four ! 

Some  philosopher  has  described  Bos- 
ton as  a  ''state  of  mind."  Gary  is  an 
economic  condition.  Steel  can  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  in  Northern  Indiana 
than  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  great  dis- 
tributing market,  Chicago,  is  next  door. 


This  is  the  central  idea,  around  which 
Gary  is  building.  Therefore,  gigantic 
modern  mills.  Therefore,  conveniences 
for  housing  the  thousands  of  employees. 
Therefore,  a  modern  city,  built  to  order, 
laid  out  in  advance  of  any  population,  to 
accommodate  300,000  people. 

According  to  a  very  pretty  story  that 
is  told,  a  woman's  smile  delayed  the 
building  of  Gary  one  hundred  years. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  said, 
a  young  government  engineer  was  sent 
out  from  Washington  to  make  surveys 
and  locate  a  suitable  harbor  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Wolf  Lake,  a  small 
sheet  of  water  opening  into  the  larger 
lake  just  east  of  the  present  city  of 
Gary,  was  the  site  selected.  Ideally  situ- 
ated' for  the  purpose,  it  lies  at  the  very 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  greatest  inland  water 
way  of  the  new  world,  twenty-five  miles 
nearer  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
country  than  is  the  city  of  Chicago. 

There,  Chicago  would  have  been  built, 
according  to  Hoosier  tradition,  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  PT-ench  trader,  hving  at 
the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  had  a 
daughter.  The  maiden  was  fair  to  look 
upon  and  the  engineer  was  young. 
Moreover,  she  was  the  only  white  girl 
within  many  miles.  From  Wolf  Lake 
to  Chicago  River  was  a  long  and  tedious 
sail  for  an  impatient  lover.  The  engi- 
neer moved  his  headquarters  and 
changed  his  recommendation.  Ameri- 
ca's great  inland  metropolis  was  built 
up  around  Chicago  River  in  Illinois,  in- 
stead of  Wolf  Lake,  in  Indiana,  and  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "there  is  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  it"  received  an- 
other demonstration. 

Much  was  written  and  published 
about  Gary  soon  after  the  start  of  this 
unique  enterprise  in  the  way  of  city 
building.  Now,  after  four  years,  we  are 
able  better  to  understand  the  far-reach- 
ing plans  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
to  appreciate  their  significance  in  the 
world's  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  commercially  speak- 
mg,  Gary  is  practically  Chicago,  spilling 
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over  into  Indiana,  although  the  enthusi- 
astic Garyites  would  scorn  so  base  a  sug- 
gestion. Within  ten  years,  perhaps 
sooner,  unless  all  signs  fail,  there  will  be 
one  continuous  city,  or,  rather,  a  series 
of  cities,  so  closely  built  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  an- 
other leaves  off,  reaching  entirely 
around  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

South  Chicago,  where  are  situated  ex- 
tensive mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
not  inferior  to  Gary  so  far  as  nearness 
tn  the  Lake  Superior  ore  fields  and  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Middle  West  are  con- 
cerned ;  roi  with  respect  to  the  superb 
transportation  facilities  offered  by  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  various  trunk  line 
railroads  leading  out  of  Chicago  toward 
the  East.  Lack  of  cheap  land  and  room 
to  grow  prevented  the  building  of  the 
proposed  new  plant  at  that  point.  Across 
the  State  hne,  in  the  wildernes.-.  de- 
scribed, were  equal  advantages  for  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  more  favorable 
laws  and  huge  tracts  of  unimproved 
land,  good  for  nothing  except  manufac- 
turing, which  could  be  bought  for  a  few 
dollars  an  acre. 

It   would    be    interesting   and    worth 


while  if  some  one  intimately  associated 
with  this  unique  work — perhaps  Judge 
Gary  himself — would  record  the  psy- 
chology of  the  enterprise.  Seemingly 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  original  plans  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  began  with  the  reed  for 
a  new  plant  to  take  care  of  the  WcvStcrn 
trade.  It  seems  evident  also  that  this 
plan  must  continue  to  grow  indefinitely 
as  further  possibilities  of  the  project 
present  themselves  and  the  demand  for 
steel  continues  to  increase. 

The  city  of  Gary,  of  course,  is  a  mere 
incident  in  the  development  of  those 
plans,  which  contemplated  the  erection 
of  large  mills  and  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  men  in  a  locality  far  from 
human  habitation.  Men  must  have 
houses  in  which  to  live,  and  they  must 
be  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence. These  mills,  moreover,  were 
planned  to  compete,  in  the  employment 
of  men,  with  similar  industries  in  old 
and  established  cities  like  Pittsburgh. 
Unless  the  new  community  could  offer 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  city 
the  steel  company  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  right  kind  of  men  at 
the  established  wage,  if  indeed  at  any 
price. 

The  site  of  the  future  city  consisted 
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of  ridges  of  sand  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  high,  between  which  were  ponds,  or 
sloughs,  famed  for  their  water  Hhes  and 
wild  fowl.  Across  this  desolate  tract  the 
Calumet  River  wound  a  sluggish  course, 
flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  at  South 
Chicago  and  giving-  its  name  to  an  in- 
dustrial district  which  perhaps  is  devel- 
oping more  rapidly  than  any  other  spot 
on  earth.  All  of  the  East  and  West 
trunk  hne  railroads  pass  thru  this  re- 
gion, paralleling  the  lake  within  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  Chicago-New  York  Electric 
Air  Line,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
building  into  Gary  from  towns  to  the 
east  and  proposes  ultimately  to  give 
Gary  and  Chicago  a  high  speed,  electric 
trunk  line  service  to  New  York. 

Two  square  miles  of  this  land  were 
platted  as  the  "original  town  of  Gary," 
named  for  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  steel 
company,  thru  its  land  holding  company, 
proceeded  to  level  the  ridges  and  lay  out 
a  town,  with  paved  streets,  an  elaborate 
modern  sewer  system,  planned  to  accom- 
modate a  city  of  300,000  people ;  a  water 


system,  with  an  intake  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan sufficient  for  a  city  of  300,000  peo- 
ple, and  a  pum])ing  station  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  20,000  gallons  per  day.  Ample 
provisions  were  made  for  future  exten- 
sions to  the  south,  east  and  west.  The 
land  company  obligated  itself  to  pave 
every  street  in  the  sub-division.  These 
streets  were  flanked  by  alleys,  in  which 
all  underground  work  was  placed,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  tearing  up 
pavements  for  gas,  water,  sewer  pipes, 
etc.  There  was  no  population.  The 
only  building,  the  hunting  lodge  of  a 
Chicago  gun  club,  early  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  improvement.  No  better  testi- 
mony to  the  far-reaching  plans  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  can  be  cited  than  these 
enormous  preHminary  expenditures. 

Two  principal  streets  were  laid  out : 
Broadway,  to  extend  south  from  the 
gates  of  the  steel  mills,  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  with  handsome  sidewalks  of  ce- 
ment, eighteen  feet  wide,  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue, extending  east  and  west,  eighty  feet 
in  width  and  with  correspondingly  broad 
walks.  These  pivotal  streets  of  the  pro- 
posed city  were  built  first  of  all  and 
given  an  elaborate  pavement  of  cement, 
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which  JJroadvvay  and  Eifth  avenue,  New 
York,  for  which  they  were  named,  well 
mighty  envy.  An  unpaved  strip  was  left 
in  the  center  of  the  roadway  for  a  fu- 
ture street  railroad.  There  still  was  no 
population. 

Among  numerous  picture  post  cards 
on  sale  in  the  Gary  shops  is  one  which 
shov/s  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and 
Eifth  avenue  as  it  looked  in  April,  1906. 
Three  men,  one  of  them  the  present 
Mayor,  are  seen  standing  on  a  sand 
knoll  which  is  covered  with  coarse  grass. 
The  only  visible  evidence  of  a  city  is  an 
engineer's  stake  in  the  foreground, 
marking  the  intersection.  Today  that 
corner,  covered  with  substantial  build- 
ings, is  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  city  of 
20,000  people,  and  is  valued  at  $1,000  a 
front  foot. 

Sites  for  future  parks,  public  build- 
ings and  schools  were  reserved  and  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  subdivisions  were 
placed  upon  the  market.  Meanwhile  a 
township  organization  was  formed,  the 
idea  of  the  Steel  Corporation  being  to 
build  a  self-governing  community.  The 
town  of  Gary  was  incorporated  in  July, 
1906,  and  at  the  election  for  the  first 
board  of  trustees   forty-one   votes   were 


cast.  Still  there  was  no  population  prac- 
tically except  an  army  of  workmen 
changing  the  face  of  nature. 

To  provide  homes  for  some  of  the 
more  miportant,  permanent  employees, 
whose  presence  would  be  necessary  as 
soon  as  the  mills  could  get  in  operation, 
the  land  company  proceeded  to  build  five 
hundred  or  more  substantial  and  attrac- 
tive houses  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $2,000 
to  $15,000  each,  which  were  either 
leased  or  purchased  by  the  men.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  was  keeping  pace  with 
these  activities,  both  in  the  steel  com- 
pany's subdivision  and  in  the  territory 
adjoining  on  the  south,  miles  of  which 
had  been  plotted  in  a  perfect  fever  of 
speculation. 

At  the  same  time  great  mills  were 
rising,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  north,  be- 
tween the  Calumet  River  and  the  lake. 
Thousands  of  men  were  working  like 
beavers,  changing  the  topography  of  the 
country ;  elevating  railroads  and  altermg 
their  course ;  moving  the  river  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  huge  coke  ovens  might  be 
constructed,  and  building,  building,  al- 
ways building  everywhere.  Eirst  came 
a  city  of  tents,  looking  like  an  armed 
camp ;   then   a   city  of   ''shacks" — rough 
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THE   OLD   AND    THE   NEW. 
Gary's  original   railway  station   and  the   new   $250,000   structure. 


board  structures,  covered  with  tar  paper, 
and  occupied  by  squatters  or  by  the  land 
owners  temporarily  until  permanent 
buildings  could  be  erected.  Presently 
there  appeared  a  substantial  town  of 
brick,  stone  and  cement,  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience.  Then,  having  out- 
grown a  township  organization,  Gary 
became  a  real  city,  with  mayor,  alder- 
men, police  and  fire  departments,  etc., 
and  an  ambition  to  annex  the  entire 
county. 

Gary  has  been  four  years  in  the  build- 
ing. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle to  go  into  the  details  of  construction, 
but  to  picture  the  city  as  it  is  today,  and 
consider  the  meaning  of  what  in  some 
respects  is  the  most  interesting  economic 
development  of  all  time. 

To  understand  Gary  at  all  one  must 
consider  the  industries  which  are  mak- 
ing the  city  inevitable.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  portions  of  the  steel 
mills  have  been  in  operation,  construc- 
tion and  operation  proceeding  simultane- 
ously. The  first  unit,  comprising  eight 
blast  furnaces  and  the  mills  which  will 
take  their  product,  was  fully  com- 
pleted by  the  last  of  December.  The 
plans  call  for  sixteen  blast  furnaces  and 


are  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 
These  uncompleted  mills  already  give 
employment  to  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  operating  and  con- 
struction payrolls  of  the  various  subsidi- 
ary companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  Gary  approximate  $600,000  a  month. 

On  the  lake  front,  east  of  the  steel 
mills,  a  force  of  1,200  men  have  rushed 
to  completion  560  coke  ovens,  the  first 
unit  of  one  of  the  largest  coking  plants 
in  the  world.  West  of  the  steel  mills 
more  than  1,000  men  have  built  the 
greatest  tin  plate  mills  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  world.  This  will  be  the  Gary 
plant  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company,  which  when  the  various 
units  have  been  completed  are  expected 
to  equal  in  magnitude  the  steel  mills  ad- 
joining. The  site  comprises  more  than 
two  hundred  acres  of  land.  Twenty- 
three  large  buildings  are  being  erected 
as  the  first  unit,  and  the  plant  will  be 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  the  trade. 

Farther  west,  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Broadway,  several  hundred  men 
have  been  at  work  since  April  building 
the  first  two  units  of  a  huge  plant  for 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  another 
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subsidiary  company  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  shops  will  employ  5,000 
men,  and  will  be  second  only  to  the 
plant  of  the  same  company  at  Ambridge, 
Pa.  Two  additional  units  contemplated 
will  give  Gary  the  world's  leadership  in 
bridge  construction. 

Five  miles  west  of  Broadway  are  the 
Steel  Corporation's  cement  works,  at 
Buffington,  the  greatest  producers  in  the 
world.  This  plant  antedates  Gary,  al- 
tho  it  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  At 
the  present  time  its  capacity  is  being 
doubled.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been 
reserved  for  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  which  is  planning  to 
build  mammoth  works  in  Gary,  and  an- 
other for  the  National  Tube  Company, 
whose  proposed  blast  furnaces  and  mills 
will  rival  in  size  and  importance  those  of 
the  Indiana  Steel  Company  themselves. 

In  addition  to  these,  two  large  inde- 
pendent companies  have  purchased  sites 
for  Gary  plants.  The  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  has  acquired  some 
two  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  bridge 
works,  and  the  American  Locomotive 
Companv  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
east  of  Broadway.  These  concerns  are 
customers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
are  the  first  of  a  large  number  of  closely 


allied  industries  which  naturally  will  be 
attracted  to  the  locality,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  source  of  steel  supply.  Each 
•company  has  prepared  plans  for  enor- 
mous shops  which  will  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  men,  enough  in  them- 
selves to  build  up  and  support  a  good- 
sized  city.  When  the  car  works  begin  to 
go  up  in  the  near  future,  poor  old  Calu- 
met River  will  be  moved  once  more  and 
its  banks  will  be  straightened. 

Hundreds  of  acres  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  have  been  reserved  for  innum- 
erable smaller  independent  concerns, 
which  the  presence  of  the  larger  com- 
panies, together  with  many  advantages, 
will  attract.  The  first  of  these,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Nut  and  Bolt  Company  will  em- 
ploy 1,000  hands. 

These  details  are  mentioned  merely  to 
show  the  reason  for  the  city.  The  in- 
dustries already  planned,  or  under  con- 
struction, eventually  will  give  employ- 
ment to  60,000  men  or  more,  which 
would  seem  to  make  inevitable  a  city  of 
300,000  people  as  soon  as  it  will  be  phy- 
sically possible  to  construct  it. 

As  for  the  city  itself,  it  changes  so 
rapidly  that  frequent  visits  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  the  development. 
For  example,  a  contract  -was  let  recently 
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for  2IO  houses,  to  be  erected  at  once  for 
employees  of  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company.  This  one  contract 
called  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  1  he  houses  are  entirely 
of  concrete  construction,  poured  one 
story  at  a  time,  something  along  the 
plans  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  been 
working  out.  They  are  of  varied  de- 
sign, however,  and  very  attractive.  Steel 
forms  for  the  liquid  concrete  were  made 
at  Pittsburgh.  Fifty-seven  train  loads 
of  material  were  required   for  this  un- 


doUar  sewer  is  being  built.  Streets  are 
being  cut  thru  and  paved,  and  into  this 
wilderness  Fifth  avenue  is  being  extend- 
ed at  its  full  width.  Eventually  this 
handsome,  modern  thorofare  will  stretch 
entirely  thruout  the  seven  miles  owned 
by  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Broadway  is  now  a  splendid  business 
street,  five  miles  long,  and  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  distance  is  well  built  up.  It 
boasts  a  ten  minute  street  car  service, 
five  minutes  during  the  rush  hours, 
morning  and  evening.     This  street  rail- 


FOUR  YEARS   AFTER:     BROADWAY   LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM   FIFTH   AVENUE. 


precedented  feat  in  monolithic  concrete 
construction,  which  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  world. 

Work  has  begun  also  on  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  houses  for  cer- 
tain more  important  employees  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  whose  Gary 
plant  began  operating  the  first  of  the 
year.  Where  these  houses  are  to  be 
erected,  west  of  the  city,  the  same  scenes 
are  being  enacted  today  which  charac- 
terized the  beginning  of  Gary  four  years 
ago.  A  second  subdivision  is  being  laid 
out  in  woods   and   swamp.      A  million- 


way  company,  tb.e  Gary  and  Interurban, 
already  is  handling  more  than  3,000,000 
passengers  a  year. 

The  portable  schoolhouses  necessary 
at  the  start  have  not  been  supplanted  en- 
tirely, but  there  are  several  substantial 
school  buildings  which  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  city.  The  Emerson  School,  of 
which  Gary  is  deservedly  proud,  cost 
$300,000,  and  is  complete,  'even  to  a 
swimming  pool  in  the  basement.  A  re- 
plica of  the  building  will  be  constructed 
this  year  in  the  south  part  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  greatly  needed. 
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Vanburen    street,    looking    north    from    Fifth    avenue. 


A  passenger  station,  used  jointly  by 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroads,  cost  $250,000.  A  magnificent 
hospital  building,  costing  $500,000,  was 
opened  by  the  Steel  Company  last  year. 
A  $200,000  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  the  gift  of  Judge 
Gary,  is  wellnigh  completed.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $125,000  for  a  Federal 
building,  and  the  site  has  been  donated. 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $50,000  for 
a  library  buildmg,  a  site  for  which  also 
has  been  donated.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  completing  a  $1,000,000  break- 
water to  protect  its  costly  harbor. 
Thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
set  out  and  the  work  of  bringing  in  clay 
and  loam  to  make  lawns  possible  is  far 
advanced.  This  improvement  will  cost 
$1,000,000  in  the  first  subdivision  alone. 
Fourteen  miles  of  streets  were  paved 
last  year. 

Already  Gary  has  fourteen  churches. 
It  has  forty  social  organizations,  seven 
banks  and  a  clearing  house,  with  clear- 
ings of  more  than  $200,000  a  week.  One 
of  several  hotels  cost  $150,000.  The 
people  think  in  millions.  New  buildings 
go  up  on  every  side  as  if  by  magic. 
Families,     the      framework     of     whose 


houses  was  started  in  the  morning,  have 
been  known  to  move  in  at  night.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  recently  a  church, 
20  by  40  feet,  was  erected  and  equipped 
with  one  hundred  folding  chairs.  The 
labor  was  donated.  At  i  o'clock  the 
volunteers  went  to  work  and  in  the 
evening  sat  down,  to  a  supper  served  in 
the  completed  church  by  the  women  of 
the  congregation.  The  next  day  Sunday 
services  were  held.  The  pastor  is  a 
woman.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  im- 
plied by  these  activities,  it  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  half  the  people  em- 
ployed in  Gary  can  find  homes  there. 

The  enormity  of  this  expenditure 
hardly  can  be  comprehended.  It  is  ap- 
palling. What  does  it  all  mean?  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not 
given  to  philanthropy.  It  does  not  ex- 
pend $100,000,000  in  experiment.  Gary 
must  be  justified  on  purely  economic 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  it  means  that,  in  a 
way,  Chicago  was  a  glorious  blunder. 
Every  economic  reason  existed,  and  still 
exists,  for  the  building  of  a  great  city  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  Chicago  is 
26  miles  farther  from  the  commercial 
centers  to  the  east  and  south,  and  only  a 
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trifle  nearer  those  of  the  west.  Given  its  origin.  Gary  will  be  comparatively 
equal  harbor  facilities  and  an  even  start,  clean  and  in  time  beautiful,  not  because 
Gary  would  have  been  the  western  me-  the  United  States  Steel  Gorporation 
tropolis.  It  means  rather  a  greater  Chi-  loves  cleanliness  and  beaut}-,  but  because 
cago ;  a  line  of  gigantic  industries,  bor-  smoke  and  soot  s])c'll  waste.  Cleanliness 
dering  the  lake  from  Waukegan  on  the  is  a  by-product.  Heretofore  smoke  has 
north  nearly  to  Michigan  City  on  the  been  considered  inseparable  from  the 
east — a  great  beehive  of  industry  and  manufacture  of  steel.  Pittsburgh,  with 
business,  spreading  60  to  80  miles  into  all  her  magnificence,  is  known  as  "the 
two  States.  smoky  city."  The  steel  mills  in  Gary 
It  means  that  Pittsburgh,  an  inland  have  been  in  operation  two  years  and 
city,  farther  from  the  ore  supply,  soon  there  has  not  been  smoke  enough  to  in- 
must  take  second  place  as  a  steel  pro-  commode  the  citizens, 
ducing  center.  A  local  paper  points  out  The  motive  power  of  the  mills  is  elec- 
that  by  191 3,  according  to  plans  already  tricity,  generated  by  means  of  gas  en- 
formed,  the  Gary  district,  which  includes  gines.  From  central  stations,  costing 
South  Chicago,  will  have  eighty-six  bhst  millions,  electric  power  will  go  out  to  all 
furnaces,  and  the  city  of  Gary  alone  the  subsidiary  and  allied  industries.  The 
forty-six.  The  Pittsburgh  district,  with  water  works  are  operated  by  electri-^ity. 
more  than  a  half  million  of  population.  Here  are  assembled  the  greatest  dyna- 
has  fifty-six  at  the  present  time.  mos  and  gas  engines  on  earth,  producing 
Gary  means  that,  in  the  United  power  which  can  be  expanded  indefinite- 
States,  commercial  and  industrial  su-  ly  and  inexpensively,  for  it  is  waste  con- 
premacy  is  shifting  to  the  Middle  West,  verted  into  energy.  The  gases,  thrown 
Chicago  is  practically  the  center  of  pop-  off  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  and  hith- 
ulation ;  it  is  the  center  of  investments  in  erto  to  a  great  extent  dissipated,  are  col- 
manufacturing  ;  the  center  of  banking  lected  and  converted  into  power  and 
capital  and  of  farm  values.  In  ten  years  light.  In  hke  manner  the  enormous 
its  bank  deposits  have  increased  more  quantities  of  gas,  which  will  be  liberated 
than  100  per  cent.  In  ten  years  more  when  the  hundreds  of  coke  ovens  begin 
this  section  will  show  a  development  of  operations,  will  be  burned  to  make  more 
which  the  founders  of  this  Government  coke  and  to  make  more  heat,  light  and 
had  no  conception.  power.  These  coke  ovens,  nearly  corn- 
Gary  is  the  culmination  of  the  great  pleted,  will  produce  as  a  by-product  gas 
economic  movement  toward  consolidation  enough  to  light  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  elimination  of  waste  in  every  Surely  in  Gary  we  see  the  so-called 
form,  which  has  characterized  the  begin-  trust  at  its  best.  The  old  order  of  things 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  means  is  passing  awav.  Man,  the  conqueror, 
that  the  greatest  inspiration  toward  and  man,  the  liberator,  takes  on  new  dig- 
beauty  and  cleanliness  in  municipal  life  nitv  and  glory  as  man,  the  creator, 
will  be  economic  rather  than  esthetic  in  Chicago,  ill. 
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BY  KELLY  MILLER 


I  HATE  a  cat,  the  very  sight 

Of  feline  form  evokes  my  wrath, 
Whene'er  one  goes  across  my  path 

I  shiver  with  primeval  fright. 

And  yet  there  is  one  I'ttle  kit 
T  treat  with  tender  kindliness. 
The  fondled  pet  of  darhng  Bess ; 

For  I  love  her,  and  she  loves   it. 


In  earth  beneath,  as  Heaven  above, 

It   satisfies   the   reasoning. 

That  those  who  love  the  self-same  thing 
Must  also  one  another  love. 

Then  if  our  Father  loveth  all 

Mankind,  of  every  clime  and  hue, 
Who  loveth  Him  must  love  them  too : 

It  cannot  otherwise  befall. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A   Year  of   Aviation 

BY  HENRY  WOODHOUSE 

WHEN  the  year  1910  opened,  the  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
aviation  world  was  proudly  prophets  were  classed  as  dreamers. 
l)oasting  of  having  reached  a  But  the  prophets  proved  right.  In- 
stage  of  progress  where  aeroplane  flying  deed,  their  insight  in  things  to  be,  in  this 
could  be  regarded  as  "an  actual  thing,"  respect,  proved  to  be  none  too  keen.  Six 
and  for  that  reason  there  was  enthusiasm  .  months  were  hardly  past  and  the  re-jord 
and  hoping,  and  prophets  ventured  to  for  altitude  stood  at  over  6,000  feet, 
predict  big  things  to  come.  The  records  Latham,  Paulhan  and  Brookins  had 
for  the  year  before,  1909,  were  indeed  climbed  the  heavenly  stairs  in  birdlike 
remarkable.  In  twelve  months  there  had  fashion,  and  the  record,  Brookins's,  in 
been  made  nearly  400  flights  by  over  July,  stood  at  6,239  feet.  This  record 
fifty  different  aviators,  using  twelve  dif-  stood  for  a  month.  As  we  were  about 
ferent  types  of  aeroplanes ;  and  these  to  give  our  opinion  that  the  very  zenith 
flights  included  such,  then  extraordinary  of  altitude  had  been  reached  and  it  were 
feats,  as  Henri  Farman's  flights  of  over  foolish  to  thing  of  going  higher,  Drexel, 
two,  three  and  four  hours ;  Lieutenant  Morane,  Chevez,  Wymalen  and  John- 
Lahm's  flight  of  three  hours ;  flights  of  stone  went  each  higher,  the  last  making 
over  two  and  one-half  hours  by  Dela-  the  record  up  to  9,714  feet !  We  had  con- 
grange,  Paulhan,  Farman,  Rougier,  sidered  it  unnecessary  severity,  nearly 
Sommer  and  Wilbur  Wright,  and  a  num-  madness,  on  the  part  of  the  contest  com- 
ber of  one-hour  flights  by  different  avi-  mittee  of  the  international  meet  to  ap- 
ators.  Besides  there  were  the  electri-  point  a  prize  for  grand  altitude  for  the 
fying  feats  of  Count  de  Lambert's  cir-  aviator  who  reached  a  hight  of  10,000 
cling  the  Eiffel  tower  ;  Wilbur  Wright's  feet  or  more ;  now  we  stood  in  wonder- 
flights  over  the  Hudson  River  and  ment  and  asked  ourselves  whether  there 
around  the  Statue  of  Liberty ;  Curtiss's  was  no  limit  to  how  high  an  aeroplane 
circling  of  Governor's  Island ;  Bleriot's  could  go.  Seemingly  there  is  none,  for 
crossing  the  English  Channel ;  and  cross  Legagneux  bettered  Johnstone's  record 
country  flights  by  Latham,  Bleriot,  Paul-  by  785  feet,  then  Hoxsey  went  over  all, 
han,  Sommer  and  others.  Then  there  reaching  a  hight  of  11,474  feet.  How 
had  been  the  first  international  aviation  inconsiderable  these  records  of  a  year 
meet  at  Rheims,  where  a  dozen  aviators,  ago  look — from  a  hight  of  11,474  feet! 
representing  three  countries,  had  intro-  Everything  else  progressed  almost  ac- 
duced  flying  as  a  sport  and  had  made  re-  cordingly.  At  the  aviation  meets,  at 
markable  records.  How  wonderful  it  all  Nice,  Berlin,  Budapest,  Rheims,  Bor- 
seemed !  Only  five  years  before,  at  the  deaux,  St.  Petersburg,  Lanark,  Bourne- 
beginning  of  1905,  aviation  was  confined  mouth,  Blackpool,  Montreal,  Milan,  Bos- 
to  two  aviators,  flying  one  single  aero-  ton,  New  York,  Baltimore  and  others ; 
plane,  and  the  record  flight  was  a  flight  and  at  flying  exhibitions  all  over  the 
lasting  59  seconds,  covering  a  distance  world,  an  increasing  number  of  crack 
of  852  feet!  Again,  how  wonderful!  aviators  of  all  nationalities  broke  and 
The  progress  made  was  amazing,  to  say  made  records  in  quick  succession.  In 
the  least.  For  that  reason  people  smiled  speed  Curtiss's  record  lasted  but  a  short 
indulgently  when  enthusiastic  prophets  time,  then  Olienslager's  record  was 
dared  to  predict  that  flying  machines  smashed  by  Morane,  who  in  turn  had  his 
might  soon  reach  a  hight  of  5,000  feet  record  smashed  by  Leblanc,  who  devel- 
and  be  used  in  the  army  for  scouting  oped  a  speed  of  nearly  68  miles  per  hour, 
purposes.  Of  course,  some  believed  that  In  distance  Labouchere  bettered  Aubrun. 
the  aeroplane  would  eventually  do  these  Olienslager  bettered  Labouchere,  Tabu- 
things,  but  most  of  them  thought  the  teau  bettered  them  all,  making  a  record 
time  rather  too  far  off  to   fully  justify  of  365  miles. 
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Distance  and  duration  kept  pace  with 
altitude  and  speed.  The  contest  for  the 
Michehn  Prix,  a  prize  of  $4,000  given 
annually  to  the  aviator  whose  machine 
has  made  the  longest  continuous  flight 
over  a  closed  course  -during  the  current 
year,  brought  out  some  marvelous  rec- 
ords;  1908,  by  Wilbur  Wright,  Ameri- 
can, who,  flying  at  Le  Mans,  France, 
made  the  then  astonishing  flight  of  76.5 
miles,  in  2  hours,  20  minutes  33  seconds. 
In  1909  it  was  won  by  Henri  Farman, 
French,  who,  flying  at  Chalons,  made  a 
no  less  astounding  flight  of  144  miles, 
lasting  4  hours,  6  minutes,  25  seconds. 
To  win  the  prize  this  year  aviators  had 
to  beat  last  year's  record.  This  they  did 
over  and  over,  carrying  the  records  of 
distance  and  duration  up  and  up  until  it 
seems  that  better  records  will  mean  the 
entree  to  the  practical  stage  of  aviation. 
Olienslager's,  who  first  beat  Farman's 
four  hour  record,  flew  for  5  hours,  3 
minutes,  5  seconds,  covering  a  distance 
of  244.043  miles,  in  July.  This  record 
was  beat  by  Maurice  Tabuteau  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  who  covered  a  distance  of  290.3 
miles  in  6  hours  and  i  minute.  Then 
the  duration  record  was  surpassed  by 
Henri  Farman,  who  made  a  continuous 
flight  of  8  hours,  2^  minutes!  His  ma- 
chine being  slow,  he  failed  to  cover  Ta- 
buteau's  distance  by  9  miles.  Next 
George  Legagneux  made  a  new  record 
of  320.6  miles  in  6  hours  and  i  minute. 
Tabuteau  tried  again  and  carried  away 
the  Michelin  Prix  with  a  flight  of  ^62.66 
miles'  distance,  lasting  7  hours,  45  min- 
utes. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
world's  records  stood : 

Duration — 8  hours,  23  minutes,  made  by 
Henri  Farman  on  a  Farman  biplane. 

Distance — 365  miles,  made  by  Maurice  Ta- 
buteau on  a  60  b.  p.  Henri  Farman  biplane. 

Speed— 67.868  miles  per  hour,  by  Alfred  Le- 
blanc,  flying  a   100  h.  p.   Bleriot  monoplane. 

Altitude— 11,474  feet,  reached  by  Arch  Hox- 
sey  on  a  Wright  biplane. 

Again,  how  wonderful !  The  proph- 
et's vision  was  surely  outdistanced  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  actual  happenings. 

Cross  country  flying  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment  and  became  an  incipient  art. 
The  feats  of  Paulhan  and  Grahame- 
White  in  the  London  to  Manchester 
flight  and  Ciirtiss's  flight  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  were  followed  by  the  no  less 


wonderful  feats  of  Hamilton  in  the  New 
York-Philadelphia  flight,  Rolls's  double 
trip  across  the  Channel,  and  Moisant's 
Paris-London  trip ;  and  were  capped  by 
the  grand  Circuit  de  I'Est,  where  Le- 
blanc,  Aubrun  and  Legagneux  won  their 
laurels.  Then  came  the  thrilling  over- 
the-Alps  flight  by  the  unfortunate  Che- 
vez,  wonderful,  too ;  and  the  Paris-Brus- 
sels flight  attempted  by  Mahieu,  Le- 
gagneux, Parisot  and  others,  and 
achieved  by  Wymalen.  Finally  came 
Brookins's  flight  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield ;  Hoxsey's  Springfield-Clay- 
ton trip,  and  Grahame- White's  clever 
flight  to  the  Capital.  These  and  other 
cross-country  flights  advanced  aeroplane 
flying  from  the  experimental  to  the  pro- 
fessional stage.  As  the  year  wore  on 
we  realized  that  we  had  entered  a  new 
era  and  we  found  ourselves  so  nearly 
blase  that,  especially  in  Europe,  flying 
became  monotonous  unless  there  were 
actual  contests  or  daredevil  stunts  at- 
tached to  it.  Flights  under  one  hour  be- 
came so  common  that  it  became  impos- 
sible to  count  them,  and  possibly  num- 
bered more  than  5,000  for  the  year.  The 
licensed  aviators  increased  to  over  300 
and  the  number  of  aeroplanes  in  use  to 
nearly  2,000. 

Nor  were  all  the  aviators  men.  Wo- 
man entered  the  field  and  counts  now  a 
score  of  fliers,  five  of  them  licensed. 
Their  achievements,  too — Mile.  Helene 
Dutrieux's  record  flight  of  105  miles, 
which  won  her  the  "Femina"  cup;  Miss 
Jane  Harven's  flight  of  90  miles ;  Mile. 
Marvingt's  flight  of  50  miles,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  remarkable  exploits  by  other 
aviatrices — are  surely  proof  that  aviation 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

Military  aviation  became  an  actual 
thing.  At  the  French  maneuvers,  aero- 
planes were  employed  for  scouting  for 
the  first  time  and  compared  with  other 
means  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  all  the 
Powers,  big  and  small,  fell  to  the  lure  of 
the  aeroplane.  Supremacy  of  the  air  is 
a  popular  cry  and  an  aerial  flotilla  is  an 
object  of  pride.  France,  who  organized 
aviation  corps  last  summer  and  tried  their 
efficiency  at  the  grand  maneuvers,  is  en- 
vied by  the  other  nations.  The  aero- 
planes proved  efficient  for  scouting  be- 
yond   expectation.      Thus    France    now 
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leads  tlic  world  with  a  flotilla  of  fifty 
aeroplanes.  Germany,  who  early  last 
year  led  with  a  fleet  of  dirigibles,  had  to 
relinquish  the  leadership  to  France,  the 
dirigible  proving  less  efficient  than  the 
aeroplanes  in  the  tests  at  the  German 
grand  maneuvers.  But  that  country, 
seemingly  bound  to  fulfil  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter's  prophetic  assertion  that  Providence 
has  given  to  the  Germans  the  empire  of 
the  air,  is  following  France's  example  and 
has  acquired  twenty  aeroplanes.  Fur- 
ther, the  new  five  years'  military  bill  pro- 
vides for  two  aviation  battalions.  Italy, 
whose  Chamber  of  Deputies  granted  a 
sum  of  $5,000,000  last  summer  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  aero- 
planes and  airships,  has  organized  an 
aviation  corps  and  has  eight  aeroplanes. 
Russia,  England  and  Austria  have  fol- 
lowed suit  and  are  each  organizing  aerial 
corps.  Spain,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Mex- 
ico and  even  Australia  are  each  planning 
the  addition  of  aerial  corps  to  their 
armies,  and  most  of  them  have  sent  offi- 
cers to  France  and  other  countries  to 
learn  aviation. 

In  America  no  addition  was  made  to. 
the  military  aeronautic  corps,  but  numer- 
ous experiments  were  made  at  throwing 
bombs  at  dummy  battleships  from  aero- 
planes. Curtiss  began  in  the  summer  at 
Atlantic  City,  bombarding  a  yacht  with 
oranges.  This  was  further  carried  on  at 
the  Harvard-Boston  and  Baltimore 
meets,  w^here  bomb  throwing  were  regu- 
lar contests  with  prizes  for  winners.  At 
the  Harvard-Boston  meet  the  prize  was 
$5,000  for  the  one  who  made  most  points 
hitting  an  outlined  battleship  with  plas- 
ter bombs.  The  prize  was  won  by  Gra- 
hame- White,  who  succeeded  in  hitting 
inside  of  the  '"ship's"  funnel.  Further 
experiments  at  shooting  targets  with 
guns  from  aeroplanes  while  in  flight  also 
proved  highly  successful,  the  shooter  hit- 
ting the  bull  s  eye  a  number  of  times. 
Finally,  an  experiment  was  made  at 
launching  an  aeroplane  from  a  battleship. 
Ely  started  from  the  forward  deck  of  the 
cruiser  "Birmingham,"  in  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  and  flew  to  shore,  30  miles 
away,  landing  without  mishap. 

In  the  contest  between  the  biplane  and 
monoplane  the  latter  won.  At  every 
meet  the  monoplane  carried  away  the 
honors,     altho    the    biplanes    contesting 


were  always  more  numerous  than  the 
monoplanes.  There  were  some  doubts 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  owing  to 
Curtiss's  feat  of  the  year  before,  when 
he  carried  away  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
from  Rheims,  flying  against  the  best 
Bleriot  and  Antoinette  monoplane  driv- 
ers. These  doubts  were  still  held  later, 
even  tho  Morane  had  made  66  miles  per 
hour  with  the  new  Bleriot  fitted  with  the 
fourteen  cylinder,  100  horse  power 
(mome  motor.  It  was  thought  that  Cur- 
tiss had  a  special  biplane  aside  of  great 
speed  power,  which  he  would  use  in  the 
cup  race.  But  these  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled when  the  50  horse  power  Bleriot 
contested  against  the  best  American  bi- 
planes at  the  Harvard-Boston  meet  and 
carried  away  the  speed  prizes.  At  the 
Belmont  meet  the  accident  to  Brookins 
prevented  the  new  Wright  biplane  from 
competing.  This,  it  is  claimed,  may  be 
speedier  than  even  the  100  horse  pow-er 
Bleriot.  The  biplane  did,  however,  close 
the  year  with  the  most  of  the  world's 
records,  Tabuteau,  Farman  and  Hoxsey 
having  made  their  records  with  biplanes. 

Of  motors,  the  Gnome  show^ed  a 
marked  superiority  over  the  rest  and  fit- 
ted to  the  Bleriot  monoplane  made  the 
latter  invincible  and  enabled  it  to  make 
all  the  big  records. 

American  aviation  advanced  greatly 
during  the  year,  especially  in  the  latter 
part.  It  was  conceded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  that  we  were  about  tw^o  years 
backward.  It  was  feared  that  at  the 
international  meet  we  would  meet  with 
total  defeat.  Fortunately  this  did  not 
happen.  The  Wrights,  if  a  little  late, 
made  valuable  contribution.  The  feats 
of  Brookins,  Johnstone  and  Hoxsey  were 
in  every  way  equal  to  the  best  feats  made 
by  European  aviators.  The  Curtiss  team 
did  not  contribute  much  after  Curtiss's 
Albany-New  York  and  Hamilton's  New 
York-Philadelphia  flights,  but  their*  ex- 
hibit flights  all  over  the  country  helped 
considerably  to  make  the  people  familiar 
with  the  aeroplane.  The  timely  inter- 
vention of  Moisant  and  Drexel,  espe- 
cially the  first,  undoubtedly  saved  Amer- 
ica from  a  partial  defeat  at  the  interna- 
tional tournament  and  contributed  con- 
siderably toward  making  aviation  popu- 
lar in  this  country.  Clififord  B.  Harmon, 
the  champion  amateur  aviator  of  Amer- 
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ica,  and  Claude  Grahame-White,  the 
English  aviator,  did,  without  doubt,  more 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  individual 
flyers  to  convince  the  public  that  the  fly- 
ing machine  is  by  no  means  a  toy ;  and 
it  was  due  largely  to  their  combined 
activity  that  military  and  State  authori- 


It  does  not  require  undue  optimism  to 
be  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  this 
year  of  aviation.  Nor  does  it  require 
much  prescience  to  foresee  bigger  re- 
sults still  for  the  near  future.     The  year 

1910  started  us  on  a  great  highway  and 

191 1  finds  us  well  ahead.      For  this  year 


ties  became  enlisted  in  the  big  movement  we  have  already  booked  some  undertak- 
on  foot  to  advance  the  science.  The  ings  which,  when  compared  with  the 
United  States  Aeronautic  Reserve,  the  things  of  last  year,  look  big,  and  if  car- 
greatest  aviation  monument  built  in  1910,  ried  out  successfully,  about  which  there 
was  the  result  of  their  combined  activi-  is  little  doubt,  will  carry  aviation  a  num- 
ties.  ber  of  pylons  ahead,  toward  the  goal  of 
The  toll  of  human  life  was  unfortu-  practicability.  Among  the  things  planned 
nately  large.  Science  in  her  march  on-  are  the  Circuit  International,  a  round 
ward  has  claimed  her  martyrs  in  every  trip  Paris  -  Berlin  -  Brussels  -  London  - 
age  of  the  world.  Le  Blon,  Delagrange,  Paris ;  the  tour  of  France :  Paris-Bor- 
Michelin,  Kinet,  Watcher,  Captain  Mat-  deaux-Toulouse-Marseilles-Lyon  -  Paris ; 
zevitch,  Lieutenants  Rivaldi  and  Lagli-  the  tour  of  England :  London-Harro- 
ette,  Blanchard,  Haas,  Peeters,  John-  gate  -  Newcastle  -  Edinburgh  -  Sterling- 
stone,  Moisant,  Hoxsey  and  a  number  of  Glasgow  -  Carlisle  -  Manchester-Bristol- 
others  who  were  sacrificed  this  year  form  Exeter-Newport  (Isle  of  Wight) -Brigh- 
an  awful  sacrifice ;  but,  appalling  tho  it  ton  -  Tunbridge  Wells  -  London.  Also 
be,  will  not  deter  others  from  following  flights  from  Rome  to  Turin,  Vienna  to 
the  broadening  path  of  science.  There  Berlin,  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  Berlin,  Munich 
are  big  problems  to  solve,  and,  looking  to  Berlin,  and  a  trip  across  the  North 
backward,  while  regretting  the  death  of  American  continent.  Skeptics  say  that 
a  martyr,  we  usually  find  that  what  was  these  things  are  impossible.  Considering 
gained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  condi-  the  achievements  of  last  year,  they  seem 
tions  that  caused  his  death  is  of  great  possible  in  every  way.  However,  it  is 
benefit  to  the  vast  majority  and  to  the  up  to  the  aviators  to  ''show  them." 
advance  of  science.  Pittsfield.  mass. 
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Secure 


BY   FLORENCE  EARLE   COAXES 


Our    single    lives    are    circled    round 

By  an  embracing  sea ; 
Are  joined  to  all  that  has  been,  bound 

To  all  that  is  to  be; 
The  past  and  future  meet  and  cross, 
And  in  life's  oceati  is  no  loss! 

We  know  there  is  no  loss — and  yet — 
Dismayed,  perplexed — poor  dupes  of  time- 
We  see  youth   stricken  ere   its  prime, 

And,  in  our  grief,  forget ! 

But  pitying  Nature  takes  our  part : 

Slowly  she  heals  the  breaking  heart. 


And   sorrow's  self  procures  us  gain ; 

For   in   her   steps   ascending  higher, 
We  come,  at  last,  where  waits  nor  pain 

Nor    unfulfilled    desire — 
Finding  the   path   lit   from  above, 
That  leads  from  love — to  Love ! 

Nothing   is    premature   with    God : 
His  are  the  harvest-time  and  sowing, 

The  seedling  nestled  neath  the  sod, 
The    flower    in    beauty    blowing, 

The  languid  ebb,   the  eager  flow, 

The   pulse  of  spring,   the  brooding  snow ! 

CiERMANTOWN,     PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Story  of  a  Book 

BY  CHARLES   M.  SHELDON 

Author  of  "In   His  Stups,"   Ktc. 


The    Author's    Story 

IN  the  first  place,  no  one  asked  me  to 
write  this  book.  1  wrote  it  because 
i  wanted  to  write  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  not  written 
to  please  the  critics  or  secure  favorable 
press  notices.  I  do  not  know  personally 
more  than  two  professional  book  critics, 
and  if  anything  I  have  ever  written  has 
ever  met  the  approval  of  either  of  them, 
it  was  a  mistake  on  my  part. 

In  the  third  place,  I  am  frank  enough 
to  say  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
book  I  did  have  some  worldly  thoughts 
concerning  its  sale  and  some  pecuniary 
returns — enough  perhaps  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  getting  the  story  typewritten. 
This  confession  on  my  part  is  necessary 
to  account  for  some  things  found  later 
in  this  narrative. 

So  much  for  the  preface.  Now  for 
the  plain  tale. 

After  finding  in  my  mind  or  my  brain, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  synonymous, 
the  main  ideas  of  the  story,  I  sat  down 
one  morning  and  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper  the  names  of  all  the  characters  so 
far  as  they  had  become  real  to  me.  I 
then  started  on  the  first  chapter,  working 
toward  a  climax.  When  it  was  finished 
I  had  written  about  ten  thousand  words 
and  had  no  idea  in  my  head  how  the 
climax  was  to  be  taken  up  in  the  second 
chapter.  The  number  of  words  written 
at  a  time  averaged  two  thousand.  It 
took  ten  days  to  finish  the  chapter  satis- 
factorily, counting  in  the  time  spent  in 
revision  and  changes. 

After  an  interval  of  three  days  I  be- 
gan the  second  chapter,  writing  about 
1,500  words  a  day  for  five  days.  With- 
out knowing  anything  about  the  probable 
end  of  this  chapter,  I  let  the  characters 
work  it  out  among  themselves,  appar- 
ently without  any  help  from  me,  and  to 
my  surprise  they  did.it  very  well  and 
managed  to  introduce  three  more  char- 
acters that  I  had  not  thought  of  when  I 
began  Chapter  I.     When  the  book  was 
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finished  I  found  I  had  seven  characters 
in  it  that  had  not  put  in  any  appearance 
in  tlie  original  drafting  of  the  plot. 

The  whole  book  was  constructed  in 
the  same  general  way  as  the  first  and 
second  chapters.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  between  9  and  12  at  night,  and  the 
writing  was  made  with  a  No.  2  lead 
pencil,  without  abbreviations. 

When  the  book  was  finished  I  found 
I  had  twelve  chapters  of  a  story  con- 
taining 128,000  words.  It  bad  taken  me 
in  actual  time  to  produce  this  amount, 
counting  in  the  time  I  spent  working 
over  the  plot  in  my  mind,  something  like 
the  best  part  of  six  months  of  hard 
work. 

At  the  rate  of  the  wages  received  by  a 
bricklayer  in  this  country,  70  cents  an 
hour,  I  ought  to  receive  for  my  book 
$873.60;  supposing,  of  course,  that  the 
book  represented  when  finished  a  piece 
of  work  as  necessary,  or  as  well  built,  as 
the  structure  on  which  the  bricklayer 
labored.  If  the  bricklayer  was  build- 
ing a  saloon  I  think  the  book  ought  to 
fetch  a  little  more,  say  75  cents  instead 
of  70  cents :  and,  by  the  way,  the  brick 
mason  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week — 
if  not,  he  strikes. 

After  the  lead  pencil  manuscript  was 
finished,  my  next  task  was  to  get  it  into 
shape  for  submitting  it  to  a  publisher. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  reading  of  any  manu- 
script in  a  publisher's  office  unless  it  is 
typewritten. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  use  a  typewriter, 
and  was  obliged  to  pay  25  cents  an  hour 
for  having  the  work  done.  This  was 
much  less  than  a  professional  stenog- 
rapher would  have  charged.  It  took  128 
hours  to  typewrite  and  correct  the  entire 
manuscript,  and  cost  me  $32. 

After  some  slight  corrections  of  this 
manuscript,  I  deliberated  over  the  next 
step,  namely,  the  possible  purchaser  of 
my  book. 

A  book  is  not  like  any  other  piece  of 
property  known  to  man.     If  a   farmer 
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wants  to  sell  a  load  of  hay  he  puts  it  on  This  encouraged  me  again  and  1  sub- 

a  wagon,  drives  in  to  town,  goes  to  the  niitted   the   manuscript   to   another   firm, 

market,  and  sells  his  hay  at  the  market  one  high  up  in  the  business. 

price  and  takes  the  money  home  in  his  To  my  intense  surprise,  after  waiting 

pocket.     But  if  a  man  wants   to  sell  a  until  I  had  almost   forgotten  the  names 

book,    he    looks    humbly    into    the    book  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  an  offer 

market,   submits   his   wares   in   complete  came  from  this  firm  accepting  the  book 

uncertainty  as  to  whether  any  one  wants  and   enclosing  a  copy  of  an  agreement 

them  or  not,   and  tlicn   meekly  lets   the  between  the  publisher  and  myself. 

purchaser    determine    the    amount    and  This  agreement  had  so  many  "parties 

time  of  payment.  of  the  first  part  and  parties  of  the  second 

I    took   courage   and   finally    sent   the  part"   and   copyright   technicalities   in   it 

book  manuscript  on  its  adventurous  way,  that  1  have  never  tried  to  understand  it. 

under  a  nom  de  plume.    It  remained  with  But  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  agreement 

the  publisher  three  months  and  was  re-  was  in  plain   English  and  said  that  the 

turned  with  a  printed  note  of  rejection,  publisher  of  the  book  would  donate  ten 

Costs  to  me  of  postal  charges  both  ways,  copies  of  the  book  on  publication,  to  the 

$2.30.  author,  free  of  charge,  and  also  make  a 

I  waited  a  decent  season  of  mourning  statement  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of 

and  again  sent  it  on  its  quest.     It  is  one  Ji^^ly,  as   to  the   number   of  copies   sold, 

of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  the  United  and  four  months  after  the  statement  the 

States    postal    department    that    author's  publisher  would  send  me  10  per  cent,  of 

typewritten    manuscript    is    classified    as  the  net  cash  receipts  on  the  books  sold, 

first-class  postage  matter,  at  letter  rates,  I   accepted   these   terms   at   once,   and 

while  a  printer's  proof,  which  is  the  same  after    some    correspondence    relating    to 

thing  in  another  form,  is  listed  as  third-  book  cover  design,  illustrations,  etc.,  an 

class  postage.     There  are  things  in  this  interval  of  two  months  elapsed. 

old   world,  outside   tariff  figures,   which  I   then  received  by  mail  proof  sheets 

the  average  intellect  cannot  grasp.  for  correction  and  revision.     It  took  me 

After    waiting    four    months    for    an  twenty-six   hours   all   told   to   look   over 

answer  from  the  second  publisher,  I  re-  these  proofs. 

ceived  a  letter  saying  if  I  would  rewrite  Finally  the  book  was  printed,  and  one 

certain  chapters  and  inject  a  little  more  day  my  ten  copies  arrived.     I   paid  the 

romance  into  some  of  the  love  passages,  express  on  them.     Charges,  $2.80. 

the  house  might  consider  the  publication.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  presents 

Otherwise  it  was  not  available.  of   these  books   to  some   of  my   friends 

As  this  would  mean  practically  the  who  had  heard  the  story  read  and  did 
same  as  writing  another  book,  I  meekly  not  care  to  buy  the  book. 
decHned,  and  my  manuscript  came  back.  When  the  book  finally  came  out  it  was 
Among  the  things  which  can  be  depend-  listed  at  $1.35  net.  In  reply  to  my  ear- 
ed upon  to  "come  back"  in  this  world  are  nest  request  that  the  publisher  issue  a 
authors'  manuscripts.  cheap  paper  edition  at  25  cents,  within 

The  third  time,  at  a  cost  of  $1.15,   I  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  people,  he 

sent    off    my    manuscript,    and,    after    a  replied  that  it  was  unheard  of,  and  that 

rapid  examination  of  it  by  a  considerate  cheap  editions  were  not  to  be  thought  of 

publisher,    lasting,    this    time,    only    six  until  all  of  the  high-priced  volumes  were 

weeks,   I   received   my  book  back  again  sold.      Submitting   to    the    inevitable,    I 

with  the  regular  printed  rejection  form,  went  my  way  and  waited  for  sales  and 

I  now  waited  ten  weeks  myself  before  royalties, 

making    another    venture,    and    repaired  Counting  back   from  the  time   I   first 

the  damages  on  the  manuscript.     Also,  I  began    to    plan    this    book,    twenty-nine 

inflicted  the  story  on  my  Sunday  evening  months  had  rolled  around,  and  my  book 

congregation.     They   did   not  run  away  hid  brought  me  in  that  much  experience 

from  it,  and  even  asked  me  when  it  was  and  an  expense  of  $68.92.     This  includes 

finished  where  they  could  buy  the  book  paper,  tvpewriting,  and  manuscript  Dost- 

lor  Christmas.  age   and   postage   on   the   proof.      Some 
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pages  of  the  manuseript  had  to  be  type-  This  estimate  of  the  pubHsher — that  is, 

written  three  times  on  account  of  being  of   any   pu])hslier   of   reputation — is    far 

soiled,  torn  or  crum])led  in  the  handhng.  from  just. 

In  July  the  next  year  I  received  a  He  must  consider  the  good  name  of 
statement  from  the  publisher  that  they  his  firm  and  its  dignity  and  general  char- 
had  sold  3,927  copies  at  $1.35.  Four  acter.  Some  manuscripts  that  he  is  quite 
months  later  I  received  a  check  for  sure  would  make  good  sellers  he  rejects, 
$530.14.  This  gave  me  a  net  profit  on  because  of  their  ui. desirability  of  style  or 
my   book   of   $461.22,   after   a   lapse   of  subject  matter. 

thirty-eight   months    from   the   time   the  The    reputable    publisher    also    often 

book  was  begun.  publishes  books  he  is  almost  sure  to  lose 

The  life  of  the  average  book,  so  far  money  on,  because  he  is  honestly  and 
as  selling  it  is  concerned,  is  about  five  truly  desiring  to  give  the  public  some- 
years.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  if  this  thing  worth  while,  even  at  the  risk  of 
book  continues  to  sell  at  the  same  rate  losing  money. 

as  it  sold  the  first  year  (a  highly  improb-  Again,  the  reputable  publisher   often, 

able  event),  I  shall  b?  able  to  accumulate  in  his  enthusiasm  to  issue  a  handsome  or 

$1,844.89   as   the   result   of    four   years'  creditable    volume,    will    pay    more    for 

profits.     In  other  words,  if  I  depended  plates,  bookbinding  and  illustrations  than 

on  writing  books  for  a  living  and  could  any  probable   profit  on   the   sale   of   the 

write  two   a  year  at  the  same   rate  of  volume  itself. 

wages  received  for  this  one  book,  I  It  is  also  a  common  error  to  suppose 
would  receive  annually  $922.44,  or  a  publisher  is  influenced  by  well-known 
$824.^6  less  than  the  bricklayer  receives,  names,  and  that  unknown  writers  have 
at  70  cents  an  hour.  But  I  had  the  fun  no  chance  for  a  fair  examination  of  their 
of  writing  the  book,  and  I  am  not  com-  wares.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  pub- 
plaining.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  how  lisher  is  anxious  to  introduce  new  writ- 
to  lay  bricks.  ers  to  the  public  and  give  young  and  un- 

TUf^    PnKliQViPr'Q   ^fnrv  known  authors  a  start  toward  recogni- 

ine    lUDllsners   &tory  ^-^^^^  j^  ^j^^^^  manuscript  has  really  any 

I  have  been  in  the  publishing  business  promise  of  real  worth. 
a  good  many  years,  and  during  these  As  an  instance,  illustrating  all  these 
years  I  have  printed  and  sold  hundreds  points,  I  would  like  to  take  the  reading 
of  thousands  of  volumes,  mostly  fiction,  public  a  little  into  my  confidence,  using 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  during  all  these  as  an  example  a  book  recently  put  out  by 
years  I  have  never  been  sure  in  my  mind  our  house.  A  manuscript  came  to  us 
concerning  more  than  half-  a  dozen  about  eis^hteen  months  ago,  bearing  un- 
hooks, as  to  their  reception  by  the  read-  mistakable  marks  of  having  been  sub- 
ing  public.  Manuscripts  that  have  been  mitted  several  times  elsewhere, 
rejected  by  a  half  dozen  other  firms  as  I  was  interested  in  the  book  from  the 
useless  have  been  issued  by  us  and  have  start  and  took  the  manuscript  home  and 
had  large  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  did  what  I  rarely  do,  read  it  to  my  wife, 
books  rejected  by  us  have  been  issued  by  She  was  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  I  then 
other  houses  and  have  run  intO'  hundreds  turned  the  manuscript  over  to  our  best 
of  thousands  of  copies.  reader.      After   finishing   it.   he    frankly 

After    forty  years'   experience   in   the  and    emphatically    declared    that    in    his 

publishing  business  I   do  not  yet  know  opinion  it  was  "unmitigated  bosh."     Our 

what  the  public   will  buy   and   read.     I  junior    member    then    read    it,    and    his 

think  I  know  what  thev  will  not  read ;  iudgment  was  that  it  would   either   fall 

but  even  here  I  lack  definite  knowledge,  flat  or  run  up  into  the  big  list  of  sellers. 

The  average  author  thinks  the  average  One  other  reader  confessed  that  he  fell 

book   publisher   asks   only   one   question  asleep  over  the  book  when  in  the  middle 

when    considerine   the   manuscriot.    viz..  of  it. 

Will  it  sell?    And  on  that  h^'^h  he  thinks  My  own   iudement  was  rather  doubt- 

the   decision   Is    alwavs    made    either   to  ful.     I  was  both  attracted  and  repelled, 

publish  or  not  to  publish-  but  on  the  whole  the  book  appealed  to 
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me  to  such  an  extent  that,  against  some 
protest  from  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  I  decided  that  we  would  accept  the 
manuscript  and  make  the  author  the  usual 
trade  agreement  of  lo  per  cent,  royalty. 

Having  committed  myself  to  the  book, 
I  prevailed  on  the  junior  member  of  our 
firm  to  put  out  a  very  creditable  volume. 
We  determined  on  a  first  edition  of 
4,000  copies.  For  the  plates  and  illus- 
trations and  press  work  combined  we 
spent  $1,500.  Illustrations,  five  in  num- 
ber, cost  us  $800,  furnished  by  one  of 
the  most  famous  illustrators  in  America. 
We  put  out  200  books  free  to  reviewers 
and  newspapers,  and  we  spent  on  pub- 
lishers' notices  and  other  advertising, 
$1,000.  After  adding  our  discount  of 
30  per  cent,  to  the  trade  on  the  $1.35  net 
book,  and  the  expenses  of  paid  book  re- 
views by  experts,  we  find  on  our  books 
that  the  book  cost  us,  before  a  single 
copy  was  sold  for  profit,  $2,900. 

When  the  first  statement  was  rendered 
the  author  in  July  one  year  after  publica- 
tion, our  books  showed  actual  sales  of 
his  book  of  3,927  copies.  We  mailed  the 
author  his  10  per  cent,  on  $1.35  a  volume 
to  the  amount  of  $530.14.  Subtracting 
our  expense  from  the  profits  leaves  us 
$1,329  loss.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
have  to  sell  nearly  3,000  books  more  be- 
fore we  wipe  out  our  first  outlay  and 
make  the  first  dollar  of  real  profit.  Of 
course,  if  the  book  should  prove  to  be  a 
constant  seller,  or  even  if,  as  in  some 
cases,  it  should  prove  to  be  phenomenal 
in  its  sale,  we  shall  make  large  profits  on 
it.  But  the  public  must  remember  we 
took  all  the  risk  of  publication.  The  au- 
thor did  not  incur  a  cent  of  this  risk.  We 
published  the  book  in  what  may  be  truly 
called  total  ignorance  as  to  its  possible 
fate.  The  sale  of  3,927  copies  the  first 
year  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  us  in 
determining  its  future.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  a  book  selling  50,000  cop- 
ies the  third  year  after  it  was  put  out. 
Other  books  sell  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  thousand  copies  a  year  for 
five,  eight  or  ten  years.  Still  other  books 
sell  almost  no  copies  after  the  first  year's 
sale.  There  is  absolutelv  no  criterion  for 
the  publisher.  I  honestlv  think  there  is  a 
future  for  this  book.  That  is  the  reason 
T  was  willino:  to  spend  what  T  did  on  it 
typographically.     It  is  a  handsome  vol- 


ume and  has  a  striking  cover  design.  We 
have  boomed  it  for  the  trade  by  using 
the  "pufi"  direct." 

'J  he  public  must  remember  that  twice 
as  many  books  are  printed  in  the  United 
States  now  as  were  printed  ten  years 
ago.  The  competition  is  something  tre- 
mendous. 

The  author  of  this  book  wrote  us  a 
very  strong  letter,  urging  us  to  put  out 
a  25c.  paper  edition.  His  motive  was 
good,  but  it  displayed  his  ignorance.  No 
publisher  can  issue  a  book  of  128,000 
words  at  25c.  and  make  it  pay.  There 
are  secrets  in  the  publishing  business, 
which  I  cannot  disclose,  but  it  is  not  a 
secret  that  25c.  paper  editions  of  novels 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question  unless  the 
book  is  guaranteed  to  sell  at  least  100,000 
copies. 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  book  and 
in  its  author.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
him.  My  wife  says  she  is  certain  that  he 
is  a  woman.  So  are  several  of  our  book 
reviewers.  I  certainly  wish  the  book 
great  success,  both  for  the  author's  sake 
and  our  own. 

The    Readers*  Story 

Reader  No.  i.     [The  'Tufif  Direct."! 

I  have  just  been  reading  "The  Writ- 
ten Question,"  a  new  story  by  a  new  au- 
thor, evidently  writing  under  a  pen  name. 

It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  and  fascin- 
ating story  written  in  a  most  direct  and 
persuasive  style.  The  characters  are 
silhouetted  so  clearly  that  the  vivid  illus- 
trations in  the  book  are  almost  superflu- 
ous. This  comes  the  nearest  to  the  great 
American  novel  of  anything  put  out  in 
the  last  decade.  The  motive  of  the  writ- 
er is  on  a  very  high  plane,  but  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  most  sensational 
efifect.  Chapter  five,  for  example,  is  su- 
perb in  its  power  to  hold  the  reader  in  a 
p-rip  of  breathless  suspense.  In  fact,  the 
climax  at  that  point  is  so  thrilling  that 
one  fears  for  the  rest  of  the  storv.  How 
can  the  writer  success  full  v  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  after  such  a  burst 
of  elan!  The  eenius  of  the  author  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
nmazing  triirs  dc  force  shown  in  cha^^tp^ 
^ve  he  n^anares  his  situations  with  such 
skill  that  one  does  not  lay  the  book  down 
until  it  is  finished,  unless,  indeed,  in  his 
impatience  to  know  the  denouement,  he 
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reads  the  last  chapter  before  the  otliers. 
Wc  predict  for  this  nni(jiie  vohime  a  rec- 
ord-breaking- sale.  It  has  already  passed 
its  second  edition  and  is  the  talk  of  select 
literary  circles  in  New  York, 
Reader  No.. 2.  [A  Book  Reviewer.] 
Every  year  the  weary  novel  reader 
wonders  at  the  insipid  and  banal  output 
of  the  modern  novel  mill,  which  rests  not 
day  nor  night  in  its  grind  of  sour  and 
wormy  fruit.  The  last  is  worse  than  the 
first.  The  season's  grist  is  topped  off 
by  a  monstrosity  called  ''The  Written 
Question."  Why  it  was  written  is  about 
the  only  query  the  bored  reader  asks  as 
he  lays  or  throws  the  book  down  after  a 
yawning  attempt  to  wade  through  its 
dreary  maze  of  128,000  superfluous 
words. 

This  so-called  book  is  the  acme  of  sen- 
ile twaddle.  It  sometimes  rises  to  the 
hight  of  a  low-cut  hot  summer  shoe. 
What  is  intended  as  a  climax  in  chapter 
five  is  in  reality  a  stumbling  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  from  which  the  author  tries 
to  extricate  his  characters  by  the  use  of 
such  puerile  devices  as  would  make  the 
red-headed  dime  novel  look  like  Georg-e 
Eliot;  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  this 
potpourri  is  in  its  second  edition  already 
and  is  creating  some  stir  in  certain  cir- 
cles. The  other  wonder  is  that  such 
sweepings  of  hack  writers  should  have 
hypnotized   a   good  publishing  firm  like 

.    The  five  illustrations  are 

in  Coltwood's  best  style  and  the  cover  de- 
sign attracts  notice  even  among  the  sea- 
son's aurora  borealis  display.  The  whole 
thing  reminds  us  of  Proverbs  xi  :22. 

It  is  a  melancholy  comment  on  the 
taste  of  the  public  when  books  like  "The 
Written  Question'  threaten  to  become 
popular.  It  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  public  libraries. 

Reader  No.  3. 
To  the  Publishers  of  "The  Written  Ques- 
tion." 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  write  to  express  my  de- 
light after  reading  "The  Written  Ques- 
tion." I  am  a  minister  convalescing  in  a 
hospital  after  a  long  and  dreary  illness. 
One  of  my  nurses  put  this  book  in  my 
hands  two  weeks  ago,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  one  of  the  hospital  doctors,  who 
was  enthusiastic  over  it  Not  knowing 
the  address  of  the  author,  I  am  taking 
this   liberty  to  ask   if  you  will   forward 


this  letter  to  him.  1  wish  to  thank  him 
for  writing  this  book.  I  have  been 
touched  by  its  pathos,  instructed  by  its 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  inspired 
by  its  high  ideals.  I  can  truly  say  that 
1  have  been  made  a  better  man  by  it.  Not 
only  has  it  helped  to  while  away 
hours  that  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
dreary  blank,  but  it  has  stimulated  my 
mind  and  refreshed  my  spirit,  fitting  botli 
for  better  service  for  God  and  man  when 
I  shall  once  more  be  permitted  to  resume 
my  regular  work.  I  am  under  deep  ob- 
ligation to  the  author. 

Very  cordially  yours, 


Told  By  the  Book  Itself 

The  first  thing  I  can  remember  about 
myself  was  the  coming  together  of  some 
thoughts  in  the  brain  of  the  author  of 
my  being.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long 
it  touk  me  to  grow,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
a  sort  of  process  that  had  been  going  on 
in  the  author  for  a  good  many  years. 
Somehow  I  have  a  dim  notion  that  it 
took  longer  for  me  to  be  born  than  I  am 
destined  to  live.  But  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  that  as  I  am  in  the  fact  that 
I  am  in  existence  now  as  a  book  and  as 
such  have  had  some  very  interesting  and 
even  remarkable  experiences. 

It  took  the  author  over  six  months  to 
make  me.  I  don't  believe  the  general 
public  understands  very  well  what  a  lot 
of  work  I  cost  him.  Many  a  time  he 
stayed  up  with  me  until  3  or  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  "licking  me  into  shape,"  as 
he  said.  I  heard  him  say  one  night  that 
he  must  get  me  finished  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, so  he  could  sell  me  and  make  some 
money  to  pay  some  of  his  college  debts. 

Another  time  when  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  sickness  in  the  au- 
thor's family  he  wrote  the  funniest  chap- 
ter in  me  because  it  came  along  just  then. 
I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  and  I  don't 
think  he  does  either. 

As  soon  as  I  was  finished  I  started  on 
my  travels.  At  first  I  felt  rather  proud 
to  go  to  so  many  cities,  and  have  my  fare 
paid  both  ways,  but  when  I  found  out 
that  every  time  I  was  sent  back  to  my 
maker  it  meant  that  some  publisher  had 
rejected  me  because  he  thought  I  Avould 
not  sell  well,  I  grew  indignant.  After  all, 
book  publishers  are  nothing  by  the  side 
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of  authors.  What  is  a  cover  design  com- 
pared with  a  thought,  or  a  stereotyped 
plate  by  the  side  of  a  cHniax  in  a  love 
scene  ?  1  he  pubHsher — did  he  make  me  ? 
He  may  sell  me,  but  he  could  not  make 
me. 

After  1  had  traveled  back  and  forth 
across  this  country  for  nearly  two  years, 
I  v/as  at  last  bought  by  a  publisher  who 
put  me  into  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
then  spread  a  rainbow-hued  garment  all 
over  me,  until  I  fairly  blushed,  some- 
times for  shame  and  sometimes  for  pride. 
And  then  I  started  on  my  travels  again, 
and  this  time  I  went  all  over  the  country 
and  even  across  the  sea. 

Many  different  people  bought  me — 
that  is,  my  body ;  but  no  one  could  buy 
my  soul.  That  belonged  and  always  will 
belong  to  my  author.  Oh,  and  I  must 
say  the  publisher  paid  a  very  small  price 
for  me.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  author 
who  made  me  at  such  cost  of  pain  and 
travail. 

I  have  fared  in  strange  ways  as  I  have 
fahen  into  different  hands.  Once  a  man 
in  New  York  was  reading  me.  He  called 
himself  a  book  reviewer  and  was  paid 
by  the  publishers  to  tell  the  public  what 
he  thought  of  me.  He  said  I  was  "un- 
mitigated bosh,"  and  then  he  threw  me 
clear  across  the  room  into  an  open  fire. 
I  would  have  burnt  to  death,  l3ut  just 
then  the  book  reviewer  was  called  out  of 
the  room  and  a  servant  who  entered  a 
moment  later  rescued  me  and  took  me 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  read  me  there. 
I  went  from  the  cook  to  the  iceman  and 
they  said  they  enjoyed  me  so  much.  I 
have  never  had  much  use  for  professional 
book  critics  since  then. 

Another  time  I  was  carried  in  a  bag  by 
a  cowboy  on  horseback,  and  he  read  me 
lying  on  the  ground  by  an  open  fire.  My, 
but  I  was  cold  then !  But  when  he  got 
thru  with  me  he  passed  me  on  to  another 
cowboy  and  he  to  another  cowboy  and 
he  to  another  one,  and  at  last  I  was  all 
worn  out,  and  one  night  a  forest  ranger 
tore  me  to  pieces  to  start  just  such  a 
campfire  as  T  had  been  read  by.  Not 
many  folks  have  such  experiences  as  that. 


Another  time  1  was  being  held  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  who  had  buried  her 
baby  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  bent  her 
head  over  me  and  something  hot  and  wet 
fell  on  me  and  1  felt  annoyed  because  she 
was  soiling  my  pages ;  and  then  1  began 
to  see  it  was  tears  falling  on  me.  But 
they  were  the  kind  that  do  people  good. 
The  next  day  while  she  was  reading  the 
funny  chapter  she  laughed  aloud,  the 
first  time  she  had  laughed  since  her  baby 
died — the  kind  that  does  you  good.  Isn't 
that  funny?  My  author  cried  over  that 
funny  chapter,  he  was  having  so  much 
trouble  at  the  time.  And  other  people 
laugh  over  it  when  they  are  in  trouble. 
There  are  some  queer  things  in  this  book 
world. 

Once  I  was  in  a  lighthouse  with  two 
men  who  used  to  fight  for  turns  at  me. 
They  said  they  were  sorry  I  was  so  short. 
Another  time  I  went  to  a  penitentiary, 
and  I  thought  I  never  would  get  out 
again.  I  have  been  shut  up  in  bookcases 
belonging  to  rich  people  who  bought  me 
because  I  was  the  fashion,  but  never  read 
me,  and  I  have  been  handled  roughly  by 
the  dirty  hands  of  men  and  women  who 
didn't  have  much  time  to  read ;  but  I 
would  much  sooner  be  read  to  death  than 
buried  alive  in  hbraries  or  left  to  lie  in 
state  on  the  tables  of  fashionable  society. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  how  long  I 
have  to  live.  A  short  time,  I  suppose. 
My  author  says  the  average  of  a  book  is 
about  five  years.  But  I  wonder  if  that  is 
all.  How  long  shall  I  live  in  the  mind  of 
the  cowboys  or  the  heart  of  the  woman 
who  lost  her  baby?  And  I  am  sure  the 
author  will  never  forget  me.  He  did  his 
best — in  spite  of  the  critics.  .He  came  to 
love  me  deeply  at  the  last ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  I  cost  him  so  much.  And  at  any 
rate  Time  will  be  the  Judge,  who  calmly 
outlives  all  the  book  readers  and  book 
publishers  and  book  reviewers,  and  sets 
his  mark  on  the  ephemeral  and  the  im- 
mortal ;  and  with  old  Time,  kindest  and 
truest  and  best  of  book  critics,  I  am  con- 
tent to  leave  myself ;  and  when  he  is 
ready,  he  mav  write  on  my  last  page, 
"Finis." 

TopEKA,  Kan. 


The  Needs  of  Porto   Rico 

BY   TULIO   LARRINAGA 

Commissioner   from    Pokto   Rico. 

THAT  Porto  Rico  has  been  prosper-  No  one  denies  the  material  prosperity, 
ing  for  the  last  eight  years —  but  the  Porto  Ricans  are  keenly  alive  to 
prospering  from  one  viewpoint —  the  fact  that  their  political  status,  which 
is  a  fact  which  no  one  will  deny.  Porto  should  have  kept  pace  with  material 
Rico  is  a  beautiful,  prolific  island,  forty  progress,  has  been  going  down  and  that 
miles  wide  by  one  hurdred  miles  long,  more  and  more  they  are  losing  their 
lying  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  with  rights  and  losing  their  hold  upon  their 
never  excessive  heat  or  cold,  or  rainy  or  island.  In  this  connection  one  should 
dry  seasons;  capable  of  producing  any-  not  forget  that  Porto  Rico  has  1,100,000 
thmg  which  can  grow  anywhere ;  a  mine  inhabitants ;  that  100,000  children  at- 
of  health,  and  wealth,  and  happiness,  tend  the  public  schools ;  that  there  are 
Porto  Rico  has  been  exploited  for  eight  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  a  uni- 
years  to  develop  her  wealth  producing  versity  in  Porto  Rico;  that  last  year  the 
qualities,  for  the  benefit  of  large  money  exports  of  Porto  Rico  reached  $30,000,- 
interests.  Porto  Rico  has  prospered,  000;  that  Porto  Rico  is  more  densely 
from  that  viewpoint.  Under  the  protec-  populated  than  any  State  of  the  Union ; 
tive  tariff  of  the  United  States  the  sugar  that  we  have  a  history  and  a  Christian 
and  tobacco  interests  have  been  greatly  civifization  centuries  old. 
enlarged.  From  69,000  tons  of  sugar  During  the  past  century,  under  the 
exported  in  1901  the  production  in-  Spanish  regime,  the  one  aim  of  the 
creased  to  284,000  tons  in  1910.  It  is  a  Porto  Ricans  was  to  obtain  political  ad- 
suggestive  fact,  however,  that  whereas  vancement  toward  their  ultimate  desire 
there  were  then  345  sugar  planters,  the  of  self-government.  Canada  was  their 
number  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  200,  model.  The  English  system  in  Canada 
showing  a  concentration  which  is  very  was  the  goal  of  their  aspirations.  To- 
undesirable  in  any  country.  And  the  in-  ward  this  they  made  no  mean  progress, 
crease  in  the  production  of  sugar  marked  Several  times  during  the  past  century 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  produc-  they  took  real  steps  in  advance — the  pro- 
tion  of  coffee,  then  the  most  important  mulgation  of  the  Spanish  Constitution, 
production  of  the  island — still  more  im-  for  example.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
portant  because  the  coffee  farms,  like  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  granted 
sugar  farms  at  the  start,  were  all  com-  representation  in  the  Spanish  Congress ; 
paratively  small  holdings  owned  and  a  representation  which  made  a  brilliant 
managed  by  the  local  planters,  to  their  record,  in  18 12,  in  the  framing  of  the 
own  profit  and  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico.  Spanish  Constitution.  In  1870  this  rep- 
If  it  were  not  for  the  little  money  from  resentation  was  made  permanent.  Six- 
sugar  making  which  remains  in  the  teen  representatives  and  four  senators 
island  today  there  would  be  great  suffer-  were  then  allowed  under  the  Spanish  ap- 
ing among  the  poor.  For  with  the  ad-  portionment  law.  And  with  this  as  a 
vent  of  America  and  the  tariff,  there  be-  fighting  base  they  obtained  several  lib- 
ing  no  protective  duty  on  coffee,  the  eral  reforms ;  such  as  an  insular  legisla- 
small  farmers  found  it  impossible  to  tive  body  elected  by  a  moderately  re- 
live, and  their  little  farms  were  sold  by  stricted  suffrage;  in  1869  the  abolition 
the  hundreds  for  taxes  amounting  to  no  of  slavery,  and  later  the  authority  to 
more  than  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  and  make  a  loan  to  pay  the  slave  owners ; 
were  bought  up  by  the  large  sugar  in-  then  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
terests.  There  was  a  law  limiting  the  tariff  was  begun,  which  eventually  was 
amount  of  land  which  could  be  bought  fully  carried  out,  deducting  every  year 
by  single  interests,  but  there  was  no  one-tenth  part  of  the  duties  on  all  goods 
penalty  afiixed  for  disobedience,  so  no  exchanged  between  the  colony  and  the 
one  cared.  mother  country. 
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In  1887  the  Autonomist  party  was 
formed  and  finally  declared  to  be  a  legal 
party  and  admitted  to  an  understandnig 
with  the  Liberal  party,  then  controlling 
in  Spain.  At  last,  in  1897,  as  a  prepara- 
tory measure  to  the  final  establishment 
of  self-government,  the  island  was 
divided  into  two  districts,  and  natives  as 
well  as  Spaniards  were  appointed  gov- 
ernors both  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  districts.  In  February,  1898,  lo- 
cal self-government  was  at  last  granted, 
and  besides  there  went  with  it  the  right 
to  concur  in  treaty  making  with  other 
nations  thru  special  delegates  chosen  by 
the  island  for  the  purpose. 

This  was  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  at 
the  time  of  the  American  occupation, 
and  the  arrangement  was  continued  by 
General  Brooke,  the  first  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  as  established  by  his 
general  order  No.  i.  But  in  December, 
1898,  General  Brooke  was  succeeded  by 
General  Guy  S.  Henry,  U.  S.  V.,  who 
began  to  introduce  changes,  and  finally 
did  away  entirely  with  the  autonomic 
organization.  In  April,  1900,  an  act  of 
Congress  established  a  civil  government 
in  Porto  Rico,  fashioned  after  the  Eng- 
lish system  for  their  partially  civilized 
colonies,  such  as  the  Fiji  Islands.  The 
act,  commonly  known  as  "The  Foraker 
Act,"  granted  a  legislature  composed  of 
two  houses.  The  lower  house  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  upper  house, 
called  the  Executive  Council,  was  formed 
mainly  by  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments appointed  by  the  President. 

This  organization  of  an  appointed, 
foreign  body  to  make  the  laws  of  the 
country — a.  body  whose  members  were 
at  the  same  time  the  executive  heads  of 
departments — was  naturally  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  Porto  Ricans.  With 
the  governor  retaining  the  veto  power 
and  the  Congress  the  right  to  amend  or 
annul  all  acts  of  the  local  legislature, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  danger  in 
leaving  both  houses  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  nor  could  a  better  system  have 
been  furnished  as  a  school  for  self-gov- 
ernment training,  if  the  advocates  of  the 
act  were  in  good  faith,  in  1900,  in  their 
claim  that  we  were  not  capable  of  self- 
government.  Under  the  autonomic  con- 
stitution which  was  taken  away  from  us 
we  had  the  right  to  name  the  major  part 


of  the  upper  house.  They  were  simply 
to  be  citizens  of  Spain — and  for  thirty 
years  previous  we  had  been  citizens  of 
Spain;  ever  since  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion was  extended  to  Porto  Rico,  when 
the  colony  was  abolished  and  the  island 
became  a  province  of  Spain.  Now,  after 
ten  years  of  the  Foraker  Act,  depriving 
us  of  the  upper  house  appointments,  why 
should  we  find  ourselves  given  a  legisla- 
ture bereft  of  all  power  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept that  of  amending  criminal  and  civil 
laws  already  made  ?  There  was  also 
added  to  the  bill  the  provision  that  the 
legislature  should  not  meet  as  often  as 
it  had.  This  was  wise  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  under  such  conditions  it 
would  have  been  still  wiser  to  provide 
that  the  legislature  should  not  meet  at 
all. 

Just  a  lower  house,  with  practically  no 
power  at  all,  is  a  strange  sop  to  hand  to 
people  who  were  enjoying  almost  com- 
plete home  government,  after  they  had 
been  waiting  ten  years  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  early  promises  made  upon 
American  occupation.  There  are  incon- 
veniences, evils,  injustices,  wrongs  in- 
herent to  a  foreign  executive  council  ap- 
pointed by  a  foreign  executive  and  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  in  Porto  Rico.  Take 
the  matter  of  granting  franchises  in  the 
island,  for  example.  The  Porto  Ricans 
have  suffered  several  serious  losses  and 
great  wrong  in  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises to  irresponsible  people,  for  wild- 
cat schemes  known  to  be  technically  and 
economically  impossible ;  to  a  bankrupt 
company,  a  company  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  All  these  failures 
to  protect  the  people  of  Porto  Rico — the 
unjust  and  unwise  franchises,  the  fail- 
ure to  keep  the  land  from  absorption  by 
large  foreign  interests,  and  the  rest — 
would  never  have  occurred  if  the  upper 
house  had  been  elected  by  the  people 
and  responsible  to  the  people.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  now  only 
await  removal  to  go  back  to  the  United 
States,  caring  very  little  for  what  they 
leave  behind.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  drawn  salaries  for  long  periods  and 
have  not  been  there  half  the  time.  There 
were  members  of  the  council  in  Wash- 
ington for  three  or  four  months,  their 
salaries  being'  paid  by  the  people  of 
Porto   Rico,   while   they   carried   on   the 
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campaign  which  resulted  in  Congress  de- 
ciding to  take  away  from  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  the  right  to  concur  in  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  taxes,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
island.  Now  we  have  no  power  what- 
soever. The  Executive  Council  may  go 
on  from  year  to  year,  appropriating  the 
money  of  previous  years,  and  they,  can 
dispose  of  this  as  th^y  please.  There  is 
something  which  the  Porto  Rican  can- 
not fully  understand  in  this  persistent 
tendency  to  reduce  his  rights  instead  of 
fulfilling  any  of  the  assurances  given 
him  in  the  past. 

The  chief  open  contention  of  those 
w^ho  claim  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
cannot  as  yet  be  trusted  with  self-gov- 
ernment is  that  they  are  not  prepared 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
status.  But  every  one  knows  that,  in 
the  first  place,  they  have  already  proven 
their  capacity,  when,  in  1870,  the  Repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  when  they  organized  their  insular 
machinery  by  popular  vote ;  also  in  the 
organization  of  their  autonomic  govern- 
ment in  1898.  But  suppose  such  expe- 
rience was  not  conclusive  of  fitness  for 
self-government ;  how  are  they  ever  to 
gain  or  prove  that  fitness  without  a  lim- 
ited opportunity?  It  is  true  that  Porto 
Rico  has  prospered  in  a  material  sense 
in  the  past  ten  years.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  Porto  Rico  would  have  escaped  sev- 
eral serious  wrongs  from  which  she  has 
suffered,  and  who  can  say  that  her  ma- 
terial prosperity  would  not  have  been 
still  greater  had  she  been  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  her  own  affairs  and  the 
expenditures  of  her  own  resources. 
Would  the  new  States  which  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  several  years  ago 
have  made  the  rapid  strides  which  have 
marked  their  progress  if  they  had  been 
kept  down,  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
limited  number  of  men  sent  there  from 
outside,  with  the  sole  authority  to  make 
their  laws  and  administer  their. material 
wealth  and  resources?  Many  of  the 
territories  did  not  have  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  to  the  Union  anything 
like  the  favorable  conditions  which  Porto 
Rico  presents,  in  simply  asking  for  the 
right  of  home  jurisdiction. 

Porto  Rico  has  a  civilization  centuries 


old ;  has  a  larger  population  than 
eighteen  States  of  the  Union ;  has  a 
greater  commerce  and  wealth  than  sev- 
eral of  them;  has  a  larger  trade  with 
continental  United  States  than  many  of 
the  nations  with  which  they  interchange 
commerce. 

Those  who  demand  colonial  govern- 
ment for  Porto  Rico,  and  who  realize 
that  this  first  argument  is  absurdly  weak, 
advance  another  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  left  upon  which  they  can 
spread  false  accusations  and  incorrect 
impressions  giving  any  apparent  ground 
for  depriving  Porto  Rico  of  the  right  of 
local  jurisdiction.  It  is  illiteracy.  But 
even  this  cannot  be  taken  seriously  by 
one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
Porto  Rico  and  is  honestly  trying  to  de- 
cide impartially  in  the  matter.  The  pro- 
portion of  illiteracy  really  existing  is  not 
really  known.  The  only  data  upon  which 
the  argument  is  based  are  those  quite  in- 
accurately obtained  and  given  out  as  the 
result  of  the  first  hurried  census  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago.  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  illiteracy  of  today  is  as  high 
as  60  per  cent.,  this,  in  the  1,100,000  in- 
habitants, will  still  represent  a  number 
of  persons  not  illiterate,  several  times 
larger  than  there  were  inhabitants — with 
a  degree  of  education  or  without  it — in 
some  of  the  territories  admitted  to  the 
self-government  of  statehood  in  the 
United  States  several  years  ago. 

Failing  this,  another,  yet  more  absurd, 
argument  is  advanced.  The  large  num- 
ber of  schools  established  and  the  many 
miles  of  good  roads  built  in  the  last  ten 
years — at  the  expense  of  Porto  Rico — is 
used  as  an  argument  against  any  change 
in  the  present  system  of  governing  the 
colony.  The  Porto  Rican  feels  that  this 
progress  is  due  mainly  to  his  initiative 
and  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  lower  house  retained  the 
right  of  concurring  in  appropriations  it 
readily  agreed  to  every  effort  at  prog- 
ress. And  if  this  co-operation  and  uni- 
versal energy,  under  the  present  system, 
is  to  be  used  as  an  effective  argument 
against  improvement  in  their  political 
status,  then  the  Porto  Ricans,  with  their 
industry  and  energy,  are  every  day  dig- 
ging deeper  and  deeper  into  the  grave 
of  political  oblivion.  Why,  upon  this 
basis,   they  would  be   better  fitted    for 
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home   government    if    they   deHberately 
combatted  every  efifort  at  progress. 

Now,  if  the  partisans  and  advocates 
of  the  status  quo  are  honest,  and  so  sure 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
let  them  accept  this  challenge  and  settle 
the  controversy  by  putting  it  to  the  test. 
The  governor  of  the  island  will  always 
retain  the  veto  power  and  the  Congress 
of  th.c  United  States  will  always  have 
the  riglit  to  amend  or  annul  whatever 
vicious  legislation  may  be  enacted.  There 
could  be  no  possible  danger  cither  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  island.  Indeed, 
there  could  be  no  question  raised  unless 
with  some  sinister  motive  by  monev  in- 
terests profitably  exploiting  Porto  Rico. 
And  this  constant  refusal  to  give  them 
a  chance  in  self-government  has  created 
a  sentim.ent  among  the  people  that  the 


partisans  of  the  status  quo  really  at- 
tach more  importance  to  ihcir  control  of 
the  island  and  the  benefit  derived  from 
it  by  outside  interests  than  they  do  to  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  and  their  welfare. 
Even  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year — which  was 
meager  enough  in  favorable  provisions 
for  Porto  Rico — has  already  been  shorn 
of  its  more  liberal  points  by  the  Senate 
Committee  and  was  so  reported  to  the 
Senate,  to  be  acted  on,  the  other  day,  to 
the  great  chagrin  and  disappointment  of 
the  Porto  Ricans,  who  are  at  this  mo- 
ment in  grave  excitement  and  distress, 
despairing  of  ever  seeing  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  the  island,  or  of  redress 
in  harmony  with  the  American  claims  of 
justice  and  democracy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A   Drama  of  the   Skies 

BY   EDWARD  TALLMADGE   ROOT 


I    SAW    her,    when    the    glowing    west 
Was   fading  into  tints  of  rest, 
A  slender  crescent  on  the  breast 

Of  starry-cinctured   Night. 
Too  lovely,  too  ethereal 
To  face  the  ills  which  here  befall, 

She  slipped,  how  soon !  from  sight. 

I  saw  her,  when  the  sun  had  set. 
Not  far  beyond  the  zenith  yet, 
Scorning  the  white  clouds'   flimsy   net, 

A   solid   hemisphere. 
I  gazed,  till  in  its  shade  profound 
A   counterpart  appeared  to  round. 

Of    dim-lit   crystal   clear. 

I  saw  her,  just  as  day  was  done, 
Rise    full-orlDed,    rival    of    the    sun  ! 
The  homage  of  the  stars   was   won 

By  Night's  unchallenged  queen. 
In  loveliness  elusive  lay 
The  Earth,  as  if  the  golden  day 

Had   changed  to   silver    sheen. 

But  in  the  fullness  of  her  pride, 
A  somber  shadow  touched  her  side, 
Grew,  spread,  and  dared  at  least  to  hide- 
Nay,  bathed  her  face  in  blood ! 
I    stood   aghast,    until    that    shame 
Vanished  as  strangely  as  it  came. 
Retreating  like  a  flood. 


I  saw  her,  'twas  the  midnight  hour; 
Far  in  the  east  she  seemed  to  cower. 
As  if  she  fled  to  hide  the  power 

Of  some   unclean  disease. 
Half-wasted,   weary,  weak  and   wan, 
The  saddest  sight  eyes  look  upon, 

Her   grief    none   could   appease ! 

I   saw  her  not;   but  in  full   day 
The  light  grew  dim  and  died  away. 
An  awful  gloom  on  Earth  there  lay ; 

The  sun  to  darkness  turned. 
Was  it  revenge?     Who,  then,  could  be 
The    stealthy   murderess   but   she 

Whose  wrongs  so  deep  had  burned? 

They  saw  it  all,  the  men  of  old  : 
They  saw  it  oft ;   and  often  told. 
In   myth   and   symbol   manifold, 

The  drama  of  the  skies. 
And  still  their  myths  control  our  way.-. 
Give  months  and  weeks  and  sacred  days. 

And  shall  give  till  Earth  dies. 

They  saw  her  through  her  changes  move. 
And  lifted  hands  in  awe  and  love. 
Let  none  of  us  their  cult  reprove 

Who  sees  and  worships  not ! 
Who   never   sees ;   or   only    sees 
And  asks  not :  "Who  created  these?" 

Or  knowing,   hath   forgot ! 

I'ROVinENCE,     R.     I. 
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Lord  Rosebery's  **Chatham'' 

Since  the  end  of  the  short-hved  and 
ill-fated  Liberal  Administration  of  1892- 
95  Lord  Rosebery,  as  the  world  knows, 
has  followed  his  lonely  furrow — at  odds 
with  his  old  political  colleagues,  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  present  democratic 
aims,  and  not  completely  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  lonely  furrow  and  the 
making  of  non-partisan  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  Unionist  Parliamentary  candi- 
dates, do  not  occupy  quite  all  Rosebery's 
time.  These  concerns,  even  when  done 
with  all  his  thoroness,  leave  him  a  mar- 
gin of  time  available  for  literary  work — 
a  margin  that  must  be  considerable,  for 
since  Trevelyan  published  his  "Early 
History  of  Charles  James  Fox"  thirty 
years  ago,  there  has  been  no  such  ample 
and  illuminating  study  of  any  British 
statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
Rosebery's  Lord  Chatham.^  In  several 
respects  there  is  a  similarity  between 
Rosebery's  Chatham  and  Trevelyan's 
*'Fox."  In  each  case  the  biographer  has 
traced  only  part  of  the  career  of  the 
statesman  concerned.  Rosebery's  Chat- 
ham comes  to  an  end  with  Pitt's  acces- 
sion to  office  in  1756,  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  State,  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  all  but  Premier  in  the 
Devonshire  Administration,  while  Tre- 
velyan, in  his  "Life  of  Fox,"  stops  at 
1774,  the  year  when  Fox  was  making  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  LInited  States  by  his 
opposition  to  the  American  policy  of 
North. 

There  are  other  obvious  points  of 
similarity  between  these  two  biographies. 
Both  Trevelyan  and  Rosebery  are 
steeped  in  the  political  literature  and  the 
political  and  social  atmosphere  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century ;  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  British  students 
of  this  period ;  and  each  of  these  writers 
has  had  great  advantages  which  have  not 

*LoRD  Chatham:  His  Early  Life  and  Connec- 
tions. Bv  Lord  Rosebery,  New  York:  Harper  Bros. 
Pn.    xii,    481.      $4. 
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pertained  to  any  other  writer  of  recent 
years  on  the  politics  of  the  reigns  of 
George  II  and 'George  HI.  Both  Tre- 
velyan and  Rosebery  were  of  nineteenth 
century  Liberal  administrations.  Both 
have  been  much  behind  the  scenes  in 
British  politics ;  and  what  this  means  for 
the  making  clear  and  understandable  of 
the  intricacies,  the  jealousies,  the  in- 
trigues and  also  the  sordidness  of  eight- 
eenth century  political  life,  is  obvious  in 
nearly  every  chapter  of  these  lives  of 
Chatham  and  Fox.  It  marks  Rose- 
bery's Chatham  even  more  than  Trevel- 
yan's "Fox" ;  for  it  is  possible  to  read 
into  some  of  Rosebery's  comments  on 
political  conditions  in  the  time  of  Pitt  an 
application  to  aspects  of  political  life  in 
England  of  a  very  much  later  period — 
an  application,  in  fact,  to  political  condi- 
tions at  Westminster  in  times  quite  near 
to  our  own  day. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  obviously  a 
congenial  period  to  Rosebery.  Every 
book  and  every  manuscript  that  can 
throw  light  on  the  youth  of  Pitt,  on  his 
family  or  on  its  associations,  on  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  while 
member  for  the  nomination  boroughs  of 
Old  Sarum  and  Oakhampton,  has  been 
drawn  upon  with  amazing  industry.  The 
Newcastle  manuscripts,  of  which  there 
is  a  carload  at  the  British  Museum ;  the 
Holland  House  manuscripts,  and  the 
Fortescue  papers  at  Dropmore,  have  all 
been  searched  with  the  vigilant  care  of 
a  student  intent  on  a  doctor's  degree 
with  a  research  fellowship  at  his  com- 
mand. The  result  in  Rosebery's  hands 
is  not  only  a  large  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Pitt,  and  of  the  remarkable  fam- 
ily into  which  he  w^as  born,  and  of  his 
associates  when  he  was  started  in  his 
House  of  Commons  career,  but  a  picture 
of  eighteenth  centurv  political  and  aris- 
tocratic social  conditions,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  available  within  the  covers 
of  any  one  book  which  has  yet  come 
from  the  press. 

England  during  the  reign  of  George  II 
w^as    essentially,    so    far   as    government 
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and  politics  were  concerned,  the  England 
of  the  governing  class.  The  men  of  this 
class  were  few  in  number,  but  powerful 
by  reason  of  the  privileges  they  had 
drawn  to  themselves,  and  usually  they 
were  at  issue  with  each  other  not  over 
political  principles  or  measures,  but 
chiefly  over  the  spoils  —  highly  paid 
offices,  sinecures  and  pensions.  Hie 
conditions  Rosebery  describes  when  he 
is  sketching  Pitt's  political  environment 
from  1735  to  1756  are  often  sordid  and 
squalid,  and  Rosebery  makes  no  apology 
for  them  nor  any  attempt  to  extenuate 
them.  One  value  of  his  book  is  that  he 
does  thus  describe  conditions  as  they 
were,  and  that  he  shows  also  how  Pitt's 
action  was  at  times  governed  by  the  sor- 
did political  conditions  into  which  he 
had  thrust  himself.  'It  is  preposterous," 
he  writes,  "to  depict  Pitt  as  an  angel  of 
light.  But  yet,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  his  day,  the  only  proper  standard  to 
apply,  and  indeed  by  the  standard  of  any 
day,  he  must  be  held,  even  in  his  darkest 
hours,  not  to  have  compromised  his  his- 
torical future." 

Students  of  eighteenth  century  British 
history  are  not  the  only  people  who  are 
indebted  to  Rosebery  for  his  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  eighteenth  century  political 
conditions  and  his  characterizations  of 
eighteenth  century  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians. His  Chathain  can  be  made  to 
serve  a  purpose  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  Rosebery  had  in  mind  when  he 
began  his  task.  Except  in  the  literature 
of  reform  propaganda,  which  went  on  in 
England  from  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  downfall  of  Wellington  and  the 
end  of  the  long  Tory  regime  in  1829, 
there  is  nowhere  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
governing  class  rule  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Rosebery's  pages ;  and  the  England  of 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  V 
needs  only  to  be  compared  with  the  Eng- 
land of  George  II  to  realize  how  much 
has  been  gained  by  the  three  extensions 
of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Political  life  and 
social  conditons  in  England  have  been 
bettered  by  the  gradual  approach  toward 
democracy  which  has  been  the  most 
marked  feature  in  English  history  be- 
tween the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  the 
session  of  Parliament  of  igii,  which  is 
to  witness  one  more  inroad  on  the  privi- 


leges of  the  governing  class  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  su]M-emacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  over  the  House  of  Lords. 

Home    Life   in    Ireland.       Hy    Robert    Lynd. 
Chicago:   A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.      $2.50. 

An  Englishman  in  Ireland.      Impressions  of 
a   Journey    in   a    Canoe   by    River,    Lough, 
and   Canal.       By   R.    Scott-James.       Eight 
Illustrations.      New   York :    E.   P.   Button 
&  Co.      $2. 
"The  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  al)out  the  'real  Irishman'  and  the 
'typical     Irishman' — to    mention     two    phrases 
common  among  thoughtless  people.     The  'real 
Irishman'  is  neither  essentially  a  Celt  nor  es- 
sentially a  Catholic.     He  is  merely  a  man  who 
has  had   the  good  or  liad   fortune  to  be  born 
in  Ireland,  or  of  Irish  parents. 

"Political  necessities — to  give  a  flattering 
name  10  a  bad  thing — have  led  to  every  fault 
of  Ireland's  being  seen  as  if  thru  a  micro- 
scope, and  to  every  virtue's  being  seen  upside 
down  or  inside  out  till  it  seemed  equal  to  two 
faults.  .  .  .  There  is  a  nursery  rhyme  in  Ire- 
land which  runs : 

Ulster   for   a   soldier, 
Connacht    for    a    thief, 
Munster   for  learning, 
And   Leinster   for   beef. 

"There  is  just  as  much  sense  in  this  as  in 
most  of  the  generalizations  we  hear  about  the 
different  parts  of  Ireland — the  dourness  of 
Ulster,  the  dishonesty  of  Connacht,  the  idle- 
ness of  at  least  the  two  other  provinces.  Al- 
most all  generalizations,  I  suppose,  were  in 
the  beginning  born  of  some  seed  of  truth. 
Nearly  all  the  generalizations  about  Ireland, 
however,  have  grown  up  into  perverted  and 
lying  shapes,  like  monstrous  light-hiding  trees, 
and  in  their  branches  the  parrots  of  the  na- 
tions chatter  innumerable  foolish  things." 

It  has  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to 
quote  so  extensively  from  Mr.  Lynd's 
discreetly  optimistic  account  of  "Homo 
Life  in  Ireland,"  because  these  para- 
graphs, found  in  the  first  ten  pages,  do, 
besides  being  interesting  in  themselves, 
tell  the  reader  something  of  the  book 
which  they  serve  to  introduce.  First  of 
all,  they  suggest  that  Mr.  Lynd  is  hini- 
self  an  Irishm.an.  Second,  that  he  \9 
neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  bigot — albeit 
he  is  born  loyal  and  enthusiastic.  Eina!- 
ly,  that  while  he  is  sober  as  an  expositoi 
he  is  picturesque  in  description.  Sym- 
pathy, understanding,  lit' rary  skill:  here 
are  quaHties  which  guarantee  the  success 
of  a  book  in  this  genre.  This  particular 
volume  includes,  besides  its  illustrations 
from  photographs,  enlightening  chapters 
on  Farms  and  Farmers,  Schools  and 
Children,  Priests  and  l^arsons.  The  Irish 
Gentry,  Town  Life,  Sinn  Fein,  Manners. 
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and  the  Arts.  Even  more  vivid  arc  tlie 
chapters  devoted  to  "Characters."  Mar- 
riages and  Match-making,  Stories  and 
Superstitions,  and  Wakes  and  Funerals. 
Home  Life  in  Ireland  is  an  invahiablc 
addition  to  a  vahiable  series,  whereas 
the  second  of  the  l)ooks  about  Ireland 
whose  titles  top  this  column  is  at  least 
a  very  pleasant  narrative  of  travel  thru 
the  heart  of  the  Isle.  Tho  Belfast  is 
given  an  almost  enthusiastic  chapter,  the 
best  thing  about  Mr.  Scott-James's  vol- 
ume is  its  pages  descriptive  of  canoeing 
and  the  country-sides  which  he  viewed 
in  the  course  of  unhurried  peregrina- 
tions. The  traveler  is  a  lover  of  out- 
of-doors.  "We  are  vain  enough,"  he 
writes,  ''to  suppose  that  before  Blake 
and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  the  Eng- 
lish world  did  not  perceive  the  benefi- 
cent grandeurs  of  wild  scenery.  In 
reality,  I  suppose,  the  Romantics  have 
only  taught  men  to  put  themselves  in  an 
attitude  of  detachment  froni  Nature  ;  to 
recognize  explicitly  what  before  they  im- 
plicitly felt.  They  have  become  specta- 
tors of  what  we  call  Nature,  and  to  that 
extent  have  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

The  Readjustment.      By  Will   Irwin.      New 
York:   B.  W.  Huebsch.      $1.20. 

''The  city  that  was"  lives  again  in  Mr. 
Irwin's  new  novel,  The  Readjustment, 
which  is  a  story  of  the  old  San  Francisco 
which  the  author  knew  so  intimately. 
The  plot  is  slight.  A  coarse-grained 
hero,  who  insensibly  reminds  the  reader 
of  some  of  Jack  London's  buU-in-the- 
,  china-shop  sort,  falls  in  love  with  a  re- 
fined and  exquisite  young  lady.  Her  re- 
action to  his  primeval  wooing  is  psycho- 
logically interesting,  altho  not  described 
with  any  particular  skill.  Mr.  Irwin's 
world,  like  that  of  many  young  novelists, 
is  a  man's  world,  in  which  he  moves 
freely  and  easily  enough,  but  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  woman  into  the  scene 
he  loses  countenance,  stammers  and  hesi- 
tates. He  is  timid  in  the  presence  of  his 
exquisite  ladies ;  he  is  more  at  home  with 
the  men,  after  the  ladies  have  left  the 
room.  By  which  we  do  not  mean  that 
he  shares  his  hero's  coarseness — not  at 
all.  But  he  lacks,  as  yet,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  fine  character  human  and  therefore 
lovable.     And  so  Eleanor,  fine  as  she  is, 


is  shadowy,  and  Kate,  "the  other  girl,  a 
golden,  full-blown  Californian  thing,"  is 
much  more  fully  realized.  Well,  a  peony 
makes  more  of  a  show  in  a  garden  than 
does  a  tea  rose,  and  it  may  well  be  like- 
wise in  a  book. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Board.  Account 
of  the  First  Hundred  Years  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  By  William  E.  Strong.  i2mo, 
pp.  XV.  523.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
$1.75  net. 

Little  more  need  to  be  said  of  such  a 
history  as  this  than  that  it  is  trustworthy, 
as  nearly  adequate  as  the  space  will 
allow,  and  that  it  is  illustrated  with  a  fair 
number  of  pictures  and  maps  It  is  to  be 
particularly  recommended  for  mission 
study  classes  in  Congregational  churches. 
To  be  sure,  the  American  Board,  as  it  is 
famiharly  called,  was  created  a  hundred 
years  ago  to.  guide  the  scanty  foreign 
missionary  activities  of  any  churches  that 
wished  to  help,  particularly  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed 
— ^and  was  therefore  called  ''American," 
and  has  kept  the  name,  altho  the  two  first 
bodies  have  withdrawn  from  it.  Being 
the  oldest  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  American  missionary 
boards,  and  has  had  the  honor  of  con- 
verting the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  has 
exerted  an  enormous  influence  in  Turkey, 
Japan,  India  and  South  Africa.  This 
book  ought  to  be  in  every  missionary 
library  and  in  every  Congregational  fam- 
ily that  is  interested  in  missions,  as  all 
ought  to  be. 

Things  Seen  in  Spain.  By  C.  Gasquoine 
Hartley.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
75  cents. 

"1  regard  the  Spanish  people  as  the 
living  representatives  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  wrote  Stendhal ;  and  so,  appar- 
ently, does  the  author  of  Things  Seen  in 
Spain,  in  spite  of  growing  industrial'sm. 
It  is  the  familiar  charm  of  romance  and 
courtesy  that  expresses  itself  in  this 
compact  little  volume.  The  Moorish  in- 
fluence— Spanish  dancing — the  inevitable 
bull-fight — the  Feria.  or  spring  fest'val 
at  Seville — the  native  art — Spanish  cities 
and  Spanish  country-life :  all  these  mat- 
ters have  their  chapters  in  this  brief  but 
well-planned  and  entertaining  handbook, 
recommendable  to  the  intending  traveler. 
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Literary  Notes 

....A  Dictionary  of  the  Characters  in  the 
Waz'crley  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pub- 
lished by  Button,  tangibly  expresses  the  fer- 
tility of  that  author's  imagination.  No  fewer 
than  2,836  characters  find  mention  therein — 
including  yj  horses  and  32  dogs.  It  was  nei- 
ther Kipling  nor  Rostand  who  brought  the 
inarticulate  animal-world  into  fiction. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  Professor  of  Poetry 

in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  the  author  of 
an  essay  on  William  Morris  originally  delivered 
as  a  lecture  at  Birmingham,  now  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  (one  shilling).  This 
is  less  a  literary  criticism  than  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  reader  to  interest  himself  in  the 
work  and,  above  all,  the  man  Morris. 

....The  twenty-first  series  of  Cunningham 
Lectures  at  the  Free  Church  College,  Edin- 
burgh, were  by  Principal  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  and 
are  published  under  the  title  The  Divine 
Worker  in  Creation  and  Providence  (im- 
ported by  Scribner,  $2.25).  They  are  an  en- 
deavor to  restate  the  doctrines  of  Creation  and 
Providence  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge 
in   science  and  history. 

....  What  to  do  at  Recess  is  the  title  of  a 
slim,  booklet  by  George  E.  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Playgrounds,  Parks  and  Vacation 
Schools,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  (Ginn;  25  cents). 
From  sand-box  to  folk-dances  extends  the 
range  of  this  practical  educator's  suggestions. 
These  suggestions  are  many:  the  only  criticism 
to  be  offered  is  the  want  of  directions  as  to 
their  precise  application. 

....Prof.  Gotthard  Deutsch,  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  has  just  published  a  modest 
but  valuable  manual  on  The  History  of  the 
Jews  (Bloch,  60  cents).  There  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  early  period,  beginning  about  600 
B.  C,  and  a  fuller  sketch  of  Jewish  life  dur- 
ing and  since  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  perse- 
cutions and  achievements,  is  given  with  due 
restraint  and  appreciation.  The  account  is 
characterized  by  accuracy  and  proper  perspec- 
tive. A  select  bibliography  would  have  been  a 
helpful  addition. 

....The  stream  of  time  is  made  visible 
and  statistics  are  presented  in  line  and  color 
in  Croscup's  Synchronic  Chart  of  United 
States  History  (New  York:  Windsor  Pub. 
Co.;  $1.50).  By  the  use  of  graphical  meth- 
ods such  as  these  comparative  figures  are  im- 
n\ediately  and  vividly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  and  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
mind  than  any  amount  of  study  of  the  tables. 
This  excellent  compendium  contains,  besides 
the  long  folding  chart,  a  sumniary  of  history 
chiefly  political  and  a  large  quantity  of  mis- 
ceHaneous  information  on  the  progress  of  the 
United   States  and   its  territorial    expansion. 


....Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  issue 
ihis  month  Diaz:  Master  of  Mexico,  by  James 
Creelman.  The  career  of  the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent has  been  long  and  varied,  and  should  fur- 
nish material  for  a  vitally  interesting  biog- 
raphy. Meantime,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  are 
printing  another  impression  of  T.  P.  Terry's 
Mexico — a  kind  of  home-made  Baedeker  to 
the  interesting  land  of  our  neighbors. 

....Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  undertaken 
the  publication  of  "The  Modern  Criminal 
Science  Series,"  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inology. The  first  volumes,  which  are  pub- 
lished at  four  and  five  dollars,  respectively, 
are  translations  of  Modern  Theories  of  Crim- 
inology, by  C.  Bernaldo  de  Quiros,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor J-Ians  Gross'  Criminal  Psychology.  We 
hope  to  review  these  most  important  offerings 
at  a  later  date. 

....One  of  the  very  best  helps  in  under- 
standing the  interdependence  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  and  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  in  studying  any  problem  connected 
with  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  the 
large-page  edition  of  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
(Frowde;  $2.50),  arranged  in  parallel  columns 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Thompson,  of  Oxford.  The 
text  is  that  of  the  English  Revised  Version, 
and  by  a  careful  use  of  italics  the  variations, 
additions  and  omissions  of  the  different  writ- 
ers are  made  plain.  The  book  should  find  a 
place  on  the  desk  of  every  student  of  the  New 
Testament,  even  if  Wright  or  Rushbrooke  is 
happily  already  there. 

....Lafcadio  Hearn's  Japanese  Letters,  ed- 
ited by  Elizabeth  Bisland  and  published  by  the 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.  ($3),  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed in  three  lines,  and  we  reserve  them  for 
leisurely  reading  and  review.  The  first  im- 
pression which  they  make  upon  the  reader  of 
Hearn's  earlier  work,  his  "Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan,"  for  example,,  is  one  of  bewil- 
derment at  the  writer's  changed  standpoint. 
"The  illusions  are  forever  gone,"  he  wrote  to 
Professor  Chamberlain,  one  of  his  best  friends, 
"but  the  memory  of  many  pleasant  things  re- 
mains. I  know  nitich  more  about  the  Japanese 
than  I  did  a  year  ago  (i.  e.,  in  1892),  and  still 
I  am  far  from  understanding  them  well.  Even 
my  own  little  wife  is  somewhat  mysterious 
still  to  me,  tho  always  in  a  lovable  way." 

...  .In  the  temple  of  Poseidon  the  question- 
er asked :  "Where  are  the  offerings  of  the 
shipwrecked?"  The  Bishop  of  Stepney,  Dr. 
H.  L.  Paget,  thinks  that  the  same  question 
might  be  asked  of  the  modern  home,  into  which 
we  are  born  as  our  greatest  and  most  hazard- 
ous adventure.  Home  Life  in  England  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. ;  75  cents)  is  an  agreeable 
discussion  of  a  life  that  does  not  differ  so 
much  from  our  own  that  his  advice  and  crit- 
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icism  are  inapplicable  to  us.  lie  is  wise  and 
tolerant  toward  the  young  questioners  of  au- 
thority; just  to  the  troubled  parents,  among 
whom  generous  appreciation  of  a  new  era  is 
rare ;  but  it  is  necessary  "to  listen,  to  trust,  to 
understand"  the  child  for  whom  the  home  ex- 
ists, whether  in  l^ng'iand  or  elsewhere,  if  we 
are  to  approach  the  author's  ideal — "  a  busy, 
ordered   and  happy  home." 

....If  all  American  doctoral  dissertations 
commanded  the  reference-value  and  literary 
ease  of  Dr.  Dudley  Howe  Miles's — entitled 
TJie  Influence  of  Moliere  on  Restoration  Com- 
edy— and  were  pu1)lished  in  as  attractive  form 
(Columbia  University  Press;  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  agents;  $1.50),  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints of  their  barren  dulness.  It  is  true  that 
the  author  admits  "that  the  Restoration  would 
have  produced  a  comedy  not  much  different 
from  the  actual  product  even  had  Moliere 
never  lived" — in  spite  of  the  considerable  bor- 
rowings and  shameless  larcenies.  The  study 
is  none  the  less  instructive  as  a  bit  of  literary 
history;  and,  besides  expressing  in  unmistak- 
able terms  the  contrast  in  stag-e  conditions  in 
Jacobean  times  and  under  the  Restoration 
(pp.  52-66).  is  interesting  in  reflecting  the  sup- 
erficial imitations  of  all  things  French,  in  and 
out  of  the  theater  during  the  period  treated. 

....The  most  interesting  literary  centenary 
of  the  year  will  be  that  of  Thackeray,  on  July 
18,  John  Bright  and  Archbishop  Tait  were 
also  born  in  181 1,  rn  November  16  and  De- 
cember 22  respectively,  but  neither  of  these 
names  is  primarily  literary.  On  September  30, 
181 1,  died  Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  who  owes 
his  fame  to  his  "Reliques "  David  Hume, 
most  literary  of  philosophers,  was  born  on 
April  26  (O.  S.)  171 1,  so  we  may  be  celebrat- 
ing his  bicentenary.  France  has  two  finely  an- 
tithetic anriversaries  to  celebrate — the  death  of 
Boileau,  March  13,  171 1,  and  the  birth  of 
Theophile  Gautier,  August  31  (according  to 
other  authorities,  30),  181 1.  France  has,  too, 
at  least  one  half  centenary  to  celebrate  :  that 
of  Henri  Murger,  author  of  "La  Vie  de  Bo- 
heme."  A  learned  work  by  M.  Miquet,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Recherches  sur  les 
families  des  emigrants  Savoyards  fixes  en 
France  en  i860,"  destroys  the  tradition  that 
Murger  was  of  German  origin.  In  reality,  the 
Latin  quarter  rhapsodist  was  Savoyard,  son 
of  Claude-Gabriel,  tailor  by  profession,  and  of 
Hortense-PIenriette  Tribou. 

....J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  1  number  of  unusually  attractive 
books  for  boys.  Missionary  Heroes  in  Oce- 
ania by  John  C.  Lambert  ($1.75)  is  one  of  the 
narrations  that  stirs  the  blood.  On  Trail  and 
Rapid,  by  Dog-Sled  ?nd  Canoe  ($1)  is  the 
title  given  by  H.  A.  Cody  to  the  life  of  Bish- 
op Bompas.  The  stor>  is  of  service  among 
the    North    American    Indians    and    Eskimos. 


'J' he  Romance  of  (lie  Ship  is  K.  Keble  Chatter- 
ton's  account  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  craft  ($1.50)  ;  the  work  of  an  expert  in 
his  field.  The  illustrations  here  are  especially 
striking  and  as  valuable  from  the  reader's 
standpoint  as  they  are  striking.  All  of  the 
volumes  we  are  naming  are,  for  that  matter, 
generously  illustrated;  and  this  applies,  of 
course,  to  J.  Kennedy  Maclean's  Heroes  of  the 
Polar  Seas,  a  Record  of  Exploration  in  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  ($1.50),  which  has  maps 
to  boot  and  includes  even  a  report  of  Lieuten- 
ant Shackleton's  expedition.  The  final  volume 
of  these  of  which  we  are  treating,  Mark  Wicks's 
Mars  via  the  Moon  ($1.50)  goes  even  farther, 
so  far  as  imagination  is  concerned,  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  them ;  tho  the  writer  has  more 
facts  and  suggestions  from  science  to  profit 
by  than  his  forerunners  in  the  popular  field 
of   astronomical   fiction. 

Pebbles 

A  YOUNG  vestryman  of  a  south  side  church 
was  asked  by  a  debutante:  "Have  you  seen 
Mary  Garden  in  Thais'?" 

"No,"  he  replied;  "does  she  wear  them?" — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Henry  T.  Finck's  dying  scholar,  who  re- 
gretted that  he  had  been  too  ambitious  during 
his  life,  studying  all  the  Greek  cases  and  not 
confining  himself  only  to  the  dative,  is  out- 
done by  the  examining  doctor  at  a  medical 
college,  whO'  was  quizzing  one  of  the  students. 
"In  what  will  you  specialize?"  asked  the  medi- 
cus.  "Diseases  of  the  nostril,"  replied  the 
youth.  "Good,"  cried  his  instructor,  enthusi- 
astically;  "which  nostril?" — Musical  Courier. 

He  used  to  hate  the  idle  rich, 

xA.nd  often  spoke  with  dread 
About  the  fearful  dangers  which 

Were  looming  up  ahead ; 
He  saw  a  time  when  blood  would  flow, 

And  anarchy  be  rife ; 
But  that  was  when  his  funds  were  low. 
He  had  the  luck  a  year  ago 

To  get  a  wealthy  wife. 

He  used  to  say  the  millionaires 

Were  blinded  by  their  greed  ; 
He  thought  the  world  and  its  affairs 

Were    managed    wrong,    indeed ; 
He  saw  the  time  w^hen  class  and  mass 

Would  wage  a  bloody  strife. 
When  chaos  would  prevail.     Alas  ! 
Since  then  a  change  has  come  to  pass : 

He  has  a  wealthy  wife. 

He  cannot  understand  today 

Whv  those  who  toil   complain  ; 
The  ills  he   feared   are   cleared   away, 

No   signs  of  strife  remain. 
Content  to  let  things  drift  along. 

He  lives  an  easy  life. 
Forgetting,   if   sometimes   the   strong 
Oppress  the  weak,  that  it  is  wrong : 

He  has  a  wealthy  wife. 

— Chicago  Record  Herald, 
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The  Agreement  with  Canada 

While  the  leaders  of  the  RepubHcan 
majority  in  the  House  were  rekictantly 
preparing,  last  week,  for  action  upon  the 
President's  agreement  for  tariff  reciproc- 
ity with  Canada,  the  House  Democrats 
held  a  caucus  and  decided  that  the  agree- 
ment should  have  their  support.  Their 
first  vote  in  caucus  was  90  to  22.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  it  was  expected  that  the 
agreement  bill  would  we  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  about  five  to  one,  and 
that  in  the  Senate  final  action  would  not 
be  taken  at  the  present  session.  It  was 
thought  that  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
would  vote  for  the  agreement  if  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  who 
dislike  the  agreement  to  prevent  final  ac- 
tion in  the  session's  few  remaining  days. 

The  attention  of  those  who  seek  to  kill 
the  agreement  bv  delay  and  obstruction 
has  been  directed  by  the  President  to  the 
following  words  in  it : 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  desired  tariff  chang'es 
shall  not  take  the  formal  slippt  of  a  treaty, 
but  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  comi- 
tries  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  b-inr 
about  such  changes  bv  concirrent  legislation 
at   Washington   and   Ottawp." 

If,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 


House,  there  shall  have  been,  at  final  ad- 
journment on  March  4,  no  action  in  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  new 
Congress.  This  is  plain  enough.  He 
would  not  be  using  his  "utmost  efforts" 
to  procure  the  needed  legislation  if  he 
should  wait  for  the  regular  session  in  De- 
cember. Successful  obstruction  in  the 
Senate,  therefore,  will  be  followed  by  an 
extra  session. 

The  objections  to  the  agreement  which 
have  been  the  most  weighty,  in  a  political 
sense,  are  those  which  have  been  raised 
by  persons  representing,  or  professing  to 
represent,  the  American  farmer.  The 
legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  declares  that  the  proposed 
changes  would  subject  our  farmers  to  un- 
fair competition.  "There  must  be,"  this 
committee  savs,  "no  reduction  of  duties 
on  farm  products,  unless  the  duties  on  all 
manufactured  articles  are  at  the  same 
time  correspondingly  reduced."  That  is 
to  say,  the  admission  of  Canadian  wheat, 
corn,  vegetables,  etc.,  free  of  duty  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  free-listing  of  all 
manufactured  goods.  We  presume  that 
the  slight  reciprocal  reductions  of  rates 
on  certain  manufactures  were  all  that  the 
representatives  of  our  Government  could 
induce  Canada  to  grant.      Mr.  Taft  says : 

"The  reciprocal  free  lists  and  schedules  had 
to  be  fixed  with  regard  to  what  both  countries 
could  do,  rather  than  what  one  country  might 
wish  to  do.  This  was  especially  true  with  ref- 
erence to  manufactured  articles,  in  the  present 
stage  of  industrial  development  in  Canada. 
We  were  ready  to  admit  at  lower  duties,  or 
free,  various  manufactured  products  in  addi- 
tion to  those  included  in  the  agreement,  but 
Canada  found  herself  unable  to  do  the  same, 
and  her  wish(\'^  had  to  be  respected." 

But  would  the  free-listing  of  manu- 
factures on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  farmers? 
The  comparatively  small  and  weak 
manufacturing  industries  of  Canada 
would  be  crippled  or  destroyed  by  our 
unrestrained  exports,  which  are  very 
large  even  under  present  conditions. 
Ihere  w^ould  be  substantially  no  imports 
of  manufactures  to  affect  prices  and  sup- 
\Ay  in  our  own  market.  If  our  farmers 
are  to  obtain  the  relief,  with  respect  to 
the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  which 
some  of  them  think  should  be  given  to 
them  by  reciprocity  with   Canada,   they 
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must  look  for  it  in  agreements  with 
other  countries,  or  in  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff.  The  acceptance  of  this 
agreement  may  be  a  long  step  toward 
changes  of  the  sort  which  they  have  in 
mind. 

The  complaint  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  our  farmers  really  have 
been  protected  by  those  duties  on  grain 
and  several  other  products  which  are 
reciprocally  removed  by  the  pending 
agreement.  As  we  have  said  before, 
these  duties  of  our  tariff,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  and  are  ineffective.  They  exist 
merely  on  the  paper  which  bears  the 
printed  words  of  the  statute.  Our  duty 
on  wheat  is  of  no  account.  Both  coun- 
tries export  great  quantities  of  wheat  to 
Europe,  and  the  price  is  made  there.  The 
two  countries  compete  in  the  European 
market,  but  not  at  home.  Our  duty  on 
corn  is  of  no  value  to  our  farmers.  A 
great  surplus  of  corn  is  exported  (part 
of  it  to  Canada)  either  in  its  original 
form  or  in  the  form  of  cattle  and  meat. 
The  free  admission  of  Canadian  cattle 
would  serve  our  agricultural  interests  by 
facilitating  the  importation  of  grass-fed 
animals  to  be  fattened  here.  Canadian 
fruit  growers  are  protesting  loudly 
against  the  proposed  free  admission  of 
our  fruit.  The  American  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  would  be  benefited  if  fruit 
should  be  put  on  the  Canadian  free  list. 
Our  agricultural  interests  would  gain 
something  by  the  large  reductions  on 
lumber  and  the  free-listing  of  cottonseed 
oil.  There  is  a  movement  of  dutiable 
vegetables  back  and  forth  along  the 
boundary.  At  some  points  the  Canadian 
farmer  has  an  advantage  in  price ;  at 
others  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the 
American.  Representative  Denby,  of 
Michigan,  whose  district  is  on  the 
border,  said  last  week : 

"During  the  recent  campaign  we  bought  in 
Windsor  and  in  Detroit  a  long  list  of  food- 
stuffs in  order  to  find  what  difference  in  price 
there  was  between  the  two  countries.  As  be- 
tween those  two  cities,  at  lea-sl,  we  found  the 
prices  substantially  the  same  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  T  am  therefore  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  of  Michigan  are  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  their  products." 

We  believe  that  our  agriculturists 
would  not  be  injured,  but  would  gain,  by 
reason  of  the  changes  proposed,  and  that 


the  whole  country  would  profit  by  them. 
If  our  memory  serves  us,  the  National 
Grange,  at  its  convention  less  than  three 
months  ago,  adopted  a  resolution  favor- 
ing "the  negotiation  of  commercial  treat- 
ies" that  would  "do  away  with  tariff 
wars  which  now  shut  our  farm  products 
out  of  many  foreign  countries."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  should  read  the  long 
letter  addressed  to  their  legislative  com- 
mittee by  Secretary  Wilson,  whose  devo- 
tion to  farmers'  interest  is  unquestioned, 
and  the  President's  recent  speech  at  Co- 
lumbus. 

Ratification  of  the  agreement  may  in- 
volve important  changes  in  addition  to 
those  for  which  its  terms  provide.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  9th,  Premier  Asquith 
said : 

"It  is  quite  probable  that  the  United  States 
will  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  treaty  right,  Brit- 
ish goods  will  be  entitled  to  enter  the  Amer- 
ican market  on  the  same  favored  terms  as 
those  accorded  to  the  same  class  of  Canadian 
goods." 

He  had  been  speaking  of  the  ''most  fa- 
vored nation"  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  our  interpre- 
tation of  which  was  not,  he  said,  in  agree- 
ment with  that  of  his  own  Government. 
We  have  similar  treaties  with  several 
countries,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  at  Washington  as  to  the  effect  of 
them  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  If  Great 
Britain  is  entitled  to  the  concessions  made 
in  the  agreement  with  Canada,  tin  plate 
from  Wales,  wire  rods  and  wire  would 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  present 
rates  on  British  cutlery  would  be  re- 
duced. Germany  could  fairly  demand 
.similar  concessions.  If  it  should  be  held 
at  Washington  that  concessions  like  those 
made  to  Canada  would  not  be  granted, 
automatically  bv  treaty,  to  several  other 
countries  (and  it  is  said  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Senator  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of 
State,  that  claims  for  such  concessions 
would  not  be  warranted  by  the  treaties), 
Germany  would  probably  be  free  to  make 
new  tariff  agreements  with  other  nations 
and  to  withhold  the  advantages  of  them 
from  us. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  European 
countries  would  ask  for  the  concessions, 
if  claims  could  be  based  upon  existing 
treaties.      It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
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however,  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
treaties  would  support  such  claims,  and 
it  is  held  by  some  that  claims  of  this  kind 
are  excluded  by  the  recent  agreements 
made  under  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  acl. 
-  This  is  a  new  phase  of  the  question 
and  it  calls  for  some  consideration.  If 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  profound  disturb- 
ance of  the  present  tariff  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  treaty  rights  which  have  been 
overlooked,  there  should  be  a  vote  on  the 
reciprocity  agreement  in  the  Senate  be- 
fore March  4.  If  there  are  no  treaty 
complications,  the  Republican  Senate  ma- 
jority cannot  afford  to  oppose  this  good 
project  of  a  Republican  President.  Such 
opposition  would  give  the  Democratic 
party  fresh  advantage  at  a  time  when  the 
Republicans  need  all  the  credit  they  can 
gain  by  wise  action. 

The  Dreamers  of   Peace 

It  was  Senator  Money,  of  Mississippi, 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
who  the  other  day  made  a  long  speech  in 
favor  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal. 
He  has  some  strong  men  with  him.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  it  fortified.  He  believes  in  peace, 
but  he  also  believes  in  making  full  prep- 
aration for  war — he  was  for  years  Secre- 
tary of  War,  altho  as  Secretary  of  War 
he  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  to  developing  the  new  possessions 
of  the  United  States.  And  Senator  Root, 
a  good  friend  of  peace,  is  in  favor  of  for- 
tifying the  Canal.  Senator  Money  has 
strong  backers  in  his  contention. 

On  the  other  side,  Senator  Money  tells 
us,  are  the  impracticable  theoretic  vision- 
aries.    Thus  he  puts  it : 

"All  these  dreams  of  peace  are  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision.  They  are  a  delusion.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  from  human 
nature  every  trace  of  greed  and  ambition  be- 
fore the  ideas  they  suggest  will  be  practicable. 
These  people  advocate  the  neutralizing  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  the  best  idea  in  the  world. 
But  they  are  for  the  most  part  bishops  and 
clergy,  professors,  emotional  writers  and  ef- 
fete statesmen,  who  are  not  and  never  will  be 
capable  of  taking  advantage  of  practical  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

That  is  what  they  are,  ''bishops  and 
clergy,  professors,  emotional  writers  and 
effete  statesmen" — not  a  bad  lot — count 


us  with  them !  Are  they  incapable  of 
"taking  advantage  of  practical  business 
opportunities"?  We  have  heard  of  btisi- 
ness  opportunities  in  war,  but  we  prefer 
the  practical  business  which  will  save  the 
country  the  waste  of  fifty  million  dollars 
to  start  with.  The  bishops  and  clergy 
and  professors  have  not  quite  made  a 
failure  of  it  for  this  world,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  next.  It  is  they  that  have  revo- 
lutionized ancient  Japan,  and  have 
opened  China  and  spread  civilization 
more  than  we  have  seen  war  do  in  our 
days.  Senator  Money  thinks  it  will  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  every  trace  of 
greed  and  ambition  from  human  nature 
before  war  can  come  to  an  end.  Cannot 
human  nature  be  greedy  for  the  chance 
to  serve  one's  kind,  ambitious  to  develop 
the  arts  of  peace  for  the  honor  of  one's 
land,  as  well  as  for  killing  people  ? 

Senator  Money  has  a  strange  notion  of 
what  our  country  resolved  to  dig  the 
Canal  for.     He  says  : 

"I  do  not  suppose  thei^e  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Government  undertook  this 
great  work,  costing  $400,000,000,  for  the  sake 
of  its  commercial  advantages  alone.  It  was 
simply  for  its  strategic  value,  and  nothing 
else." 

If  that  is  his  idea  he  is  blinder  than  ever 
bat  was  blind.  We  can  believe  that  some 
professional  military  man,  whose  whole 
life  is  taken  up  with  a  business,  which  if 
at  times  necessary,  like  the  public  execu- 
tioner's, is  the  most  unfortunate  and  most 
undesirable  of  all,  should  have  thought 
first  of  the  uses  of  the  Canal  in  time  of 
possible  war,  but  such  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  people  who  determined  to 
make  the  Canal.  It  was  not  for  the  uses 
of  war,  but  for  those  of  peace.  When 
choosing  a  route  the  thought  was  not  as 
to  which  could  be  best  protected  by  forts, 
but  which  should  be  most  convenient  for 
the  vessels  steaming  from  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  It  was  harbors,  not  fortifica- 
tions, that  were  in  mind  ;  the  advantages 
for  commerce  in  escaping  the  dangers  of 
the  Horn.  Furthermore,  we  thought 
much  of  the  glory  of  the  achievement  by 
us,  in  which  one  nation  had  failed.  Was 
it  for  defense  in  war  that  De  Lesseps  first 
attenipted  the  Canal  ?  It  was  for  com- 
merce, for  commerce  and  glory  only  ;  and 
for  commerce  and  glory  we  took  it  from 
him  and  assumed  his  task.     For  the  Sen- 
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ator  to  say  that  it  was  "simply  for  its 
strategic  value  and  for  nothing  else"  is 
to  falsify  very  recent  history  which  we 
all  remeniher. 

Senator  Money  adds,  and  Senator  Root 
assents,  that  in  time  of  war  treaties  lapse. 
True  enough.  Treaties  with  the  nation 
at  war  do  lapse,  hut  not  treaties  with 
other  nations.  If  we  made  a  treaty  with 
Rumania  that  it  should  always  have  the 
free  use  of  the  Canal,  that  treaty  would 
lapse  if  we  went  to  war  with  Rumania ; 
but  if  we  made  treaties  with  all  nations 
that  the  Canal  should  be  neutral  in  time 
of  war,  those  treaties  would  not  lapse  in 
case  of  war  with  a  single  nation,  any 
more  than  the  international  treaties  as  to 
the  Suez  Canal  lapsed  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  new  interna- 
tional conditions  which  we  must  con- 
sider. We  are  coming  into  a  period 
sneered  at  some  few  years  ago  as  Sunday 
school  politics,  still  sneered  at  by  Sen- 
ator Money  as  fit  only  for  bishops  and 
clergy.  Our  plans  are  well  advanced  to 
put  an  end  to  war,  the  greatest  curse  of 
man.  We  will  protect  the  Canal  better 
by  treaties,  and  sooner  bring  in  the  reign 
of  universal  Peace. 

The  Book  Crop  of  1910 

Last  year  broke  the  record  for  book 
production  in  the  United  States.  With  a 
total  of  13,470  we  for  the  first  time  passed 
the  English  total  of  10,804  and  became  a 
close  second  to  the  German,  which,  cal- 
culated on  the  same  basis  as  ours,  is  prob- 
ably about  14,000.  France  comes  fourth 
in  the  list,  with  about  9,000.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  immense  mass  of  our 
periodical  literature,  only  part  of  which 
ever  gets  into  book  form,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  do  more  reading  than  any 
other  nationality.  About  one-third  of 
the  books  appearing  in  the  United  States 
are  by  English  or  other  foreign  authors. 

If  we  hear  any  one  boast  nowadays 
that  he  reads  "all  the  new  books  as  they 
come  out"  it  would  be  well  to  suspend 
credence  until  we  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances a  bit.  If  he  lives  near  the 
Congressional  Library  and  reads  for 
eight  hours  every  day,  including  Sundays 
(only  devotional  books  on  that  day,  of 
course),  and  keeps  up  an  average  rate  of 


about  five  volumes  an  hour,  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  what  he  says. 

If  we  compare  the  statistics  of  book 
production  for  1910  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  given  in  the  Publishers' 
Weekly  of  January  28,  191 T,  with  those 
for  1898  we  find  some  interesting  changes 
in  the  taste  of  the  reading  public.     The 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  ENGLAND. 

^ 1898 ^    c 1910 s       '/ 

</.  «■  o  g  2 

=  C    C  o  c^, 

</>                  o  '^  o   "^  —   — 

?  o          ?•-  ==0  :*.-    o  S'=g, 

(UO             "IJ13  I'D  I'-C           O^ 

^CG       2w  ?:p  Ssci.  ^2-.^ 

Fiction    and    Juvenile.  .  1,758      644  1,806  1,027          3 

Poetry    and    Drama 290         81  386  204       33 

Arts,    Sciences  and  Illus- 
trated  Works    263         32  1,019  238     288 

Eduational,    Class  ical 

and    Philological    ....     72^       189  577  82  — 2£ 
Theology,    Religion    and 

Philosophy     535       153  908  156        70 

Political   and   Soc.    Econ.    437         97  710  106        62 

Law   and   Jurisprudence.     117        46  148  100       26 

Travels,    Geography 133         39  490  114     268 

History,    Biography,    etc.     618       225  719  141        16 

Medicine,    Surgery,  etc..     160         36  289  99        87 

Yearbooks,   etc 488         

Belles-Lettres,    Ess  ays, 

etc 182         36  200  72        10 

Miscellaneous     436         30  718  ...        62 

5,661    1,608  8,468  2,336        50 

5,661  8,468 

Totals    7,269  10,804 

BOOKS   PUBLISHED   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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.            c  .  c  ^^  o^ 

■J)                  o  "5  c         —"   " 

^"o           ^.t^  ^"o  ^.t^O^'^K 

^M        ^:^  ^£3  :^L^  ^Z"^ 

Fiction     724       181  1,303  236        80 

Law     417         39  620  58       49 

Theology    and    Religion.     406         40  894  49     120 

Education  and  Language    364         13  504  19       38 

Juvenile 356         17  935  75      163 

Literary,      History      and 

Miscellaneous    (1898).    313         19  ...          

Literature   and   Collected 

Works    (1910) ..  1,352  690 

Poetry    and    Drama 288         15  721  31      150 

History    244         38  526  39      116 

Political   and  Social   Sci.    243         14  748  36     208 

Biographv    172         23  631  14     267 

Physical    and   M?th.    Sci.     143         31  644  67      350 

Travel,    Geography 134         32  544  55      306 

Fine  Arts  and  111.  Books    144         19  324  21      125 

Works    of    Reference 127  15 

Useful    Arts 106           6  721  136      580 

Philosophy     45           6  248  17     451 

Domestic    and    Rural...       40           3  287  45     6t8 

Sports  and  Amusements      s^         10  126  19     294 

Humor   and    Satire 18           2  47  2      161 

Medicine.    Hygiene    143         45  369  175      158 

4.332     553  11,671  1,799      169 

4,332  11,671 

Totals    4,885  13,470 


classification  is  necessarily  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary, and  unfortunately  is  not  the  same 
in  the  two  countries.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  trend  of  the  literary  movement  is 
sufficiently  apparent. 
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During  the  period  1 898-1910  the  num- 
ber of  new  books  annually  produced  in 
America  increased  by  169  per  cent.,  in 
Great  Britain  by  50  per  cent.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  every  department  ex- 
cept classical  and  educational  books  in 
England.  Fiction  in  England  remains 
about  where  it  was ;  in  fact,  has  declined 
from  1906,  when  2,108  new  titles  were 
recorded.  In  the  United  States  the  in- 
crease in  fiction  has  not  been  half  so  great 
as  the  increase  in  non-fiction,  and  our 
high- water  mark  was  passed  in  1908, 
when  1,458  new  novels  and  volumes  of 
short  stories  were  produced  here.  The 
rapid  multiplication  of  juvenile  books  in 
this  country  has  evidently  no  parallel  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
country  life  and  household  economy  in 
America  shows  itself  in  the  high  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  number  of  new 
books  on  these  topics  (618  per  cent),  and 
the  other  useful  arts  have  multiplied  in 
almost  as  high  a  ratio  (580  per  cent.). 
Next  to  these  comes  philosophy,  with  a 
gain  of  451  per  cent.  Our  activity  in 
physical  science  and  our  fondness  for 
travel  are  apparently  more  than  fourfold 
what  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 

''What  the  public  wants"  in  the  way 
of  reading  matter  may  be  seen  from  the 
classification  of  the  new  books  appearing 
in  America  during  the  past  year.  Set- 
ting aside  the  miscellaneous  group  called 
''Literature  and  Collected  Works,"  the 
highest  number  is  fiction,  1,303,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  large  part  of  the  935 
books  for  young  people.  Next  in  the 
order  of  popularity  comes  theology  and 
religion,  with  894  new  works.  We 
should,  however,  adopt  the  English  clas- 
sification and  include  philosophy,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  two  groups  of  books  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  as  separable  as  they 
sometimes  are.  The  total  number  of 
books  on  theology,  religion  and  philos- 
ophy is  1,078.  It  is  the  closest  rival  to 
fiction  in  both  countries  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  it.  If  we  counted  the  total 
number  of  copies  sold  instead  of  new 
titles,  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  books  of  religion  and  philosophy 
would  be  still  more  conspicuous.  The 
Bible  is,  of  course,  the  "best  seller" 
every  year,  and  it  not  infrequently  hap- 


pens that  a  volume  throwing  some  new 
light  on  the  deeper  problems  of  life 
crowds  out  a  detective  story  or  a  prob- 
lem novel  on  the  "hot  cakes  counter"  of 
the  department  stores.  Books  of  a  new 
genus,  what  might  be  called  "the  litera- 
ture of  oi)timistic  suggestion,"  have  be- 
come amazingly  popular  in  recent  years. 
They  are  often  unecclcsiastical  in  phrase- 
ology, but  all  teach  what  Professor 
James  referred  to  as  "the  religion  of 
healthy  mindedness."  If  besides  these 
we  should  include  the  literature  of  social 
reform,  we  should  find  that  the  books 
devoted  to  spiritual  and  moral  welfare 
are  the  most  popular  as  they  are  most 
influential  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
times. 

Our   First   Gentleman   Statesman 

If  "fools  on  fools  still  ask  what  Ham- 
let means,"  an  equal  host  are  inquiring 
at  present  what  Roosevelt  portends.  No- 
body, in  America  at  least,  has  hitherto 
hit  on  the  suggestion  that  he  may  be  sim- 
ply introducing  into  American  life  and 
politics  an  example  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  gentleman  statesman — the 
public  man,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  not  run- 
ning for  office,  and  is  not  running  a  ma- 
chine, and  has  no  immediate  purpose 
in  politics  beyond  what  he  esteems 
the  common  good.  They  have  gentle- 
men cricketers  in  England,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  professional  cricketers ; 
and  so  likewise  they  have  public  men, 
like,  say,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  and  Lord  Cromer,  and  Mr. 
Stead,  who  are  not  in  office,  or  expecting 
to  be,  and  who  have  no  responsibility  to 
any  party  machinery,  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, from  pure  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions, from  habit  of  thought,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  public  services,  of  various  degrees 
of  eminence,  clairn  a  hearing  on  public 
issues,  and  "have  that  claim  allowed" 
without  question. 

Why  should  it  be  insisted  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  must  be  intending  to  displace 
President  Taft  (whom  he  made  Presi- 
dent but  yesterday,  with  a  full  and  inti- 
mate knowledge,  of  course,  of  his  public 
views  and  his  personal  equation),  because 
the  ex-President,  in  his  characteristic 
zeal  for  divers  good  causes,  finding  those 
causes  in  jeopardy,  accepts,  say,  about 
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one  ill  a  luindrcd  of  the  pressing  invita- 
tions that  have  poured  in  upon  him  since 
his  return  from  his  outing  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  and  takes  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities to  address  his  fellow  citizens 
on  the  subjects  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 
heart?  Would  he  not  be  doing  less  than 
his  duty  if  he  did  not?  Would  he  not 
have  subjected  himself  to  equally  well- 
founded  criticism  if  he  had  maintained  a 
crafty  silence  (as  it  would  then  surely 
have  been  characterized),  allowing  things 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  pro- 
gressive party,  to  the  end  of  becoming 
the  sooner  and  the  more  necessary  to  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  ground? 

Especially  from  the  journals  and  public 
men  who  have  won  eminence  as  moral 
censors  of  our  American  political  man- 
ners and  customs  does  it  come  with  a  bad 
grace,  to  affect  the  shocked  and  scandal- 
ized tone  toward  Roosevelt's  unconven- 
tional   course,  which,  however,   no    one 
will  pretend  unnecessary  or  superfluous. 
It  should  have   been  left   for  the  case- 
hardened  machine  bosses  and  senatorial 
stand-patters,  and  attorneys  for  "the  in- 
terests," to  call  the  rules  of  the  game 
against  this  new  and  most  hopeful  and 
inspiring  departure  in  our  national  poli- 
tics.     What  our  public  life  has  always 
been    most    dismally    deficient    in,  where 
our  political  life  most  unfavorably  con- 
trasts with  the  political  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  in  this  very  matter  of  the  inde- 
pendence  and   individuality   desirable   in 
the  representative  and    leading  units  of 
great  parties.      The  "gang"  rules  in  the 
absence  of  men  of  large  enough  person- 
ality, experience  and  ability  to  be  recog- 
nized and  potent  in  authoritative  leader- 
ship— men   who   do  their    own   thinking 
and    allow   no    party-steering    cabal    or 
kitchen  cabinet  council    to    decide  what 
their  thought,  and  especially  their  public 
utterance,   shall  be !      Our  politics   have 
been     measurablv     losing     interest     for 
thoughtful  and  intelligent    voters,  great 
as  is  always  the  need  of  their  participa- 
tion, because  of  the  patent  insincerity  and 
corrupt  complaisance  in  convention  and 
congressional  action.      Even  the  indiscre- 
tions, the  blunders,  the  foibles,  the  arro- 
gance,  the    "platitudes,"    now   that   they 
are  coming  to  be  believed  in  as  sincere, 
frank  and  courageous,  come  as  a  refresh- 


ing, life-giving  change!  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  the  true  gentleman  statesman  in 
luigland,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  in  his  early  political  life  was  known 
as  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  was  most 
famous  and  most  dear  .to  the  British  pub- 
lic for  what  was  called  (in  his  case)  his 
"you-be-damnedness."  The  latest*  intima- 
tion of  the  horrified  moral  censors  who 
have  joined  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Albany,  in 
viewing  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  "the  greatest 
danger,"  etc.,  is  that  in  private  life  he  has 
become  profane !  These  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Name  Society ! 

Italy  in  America 

Somewhat   Utopian   are   the   schemes 
of  the  "Segretariato  Permanente  per  la 
Tutela  delle  Donne  e  dei  Fanciulli  Ital- 
iani  all'  Estero,"  the  society  entrusted  bv 
the  Italian  Government  with  the  welfare 
of  Italian  women  and  children  in  foreicrn 
lands.       The     first     step     is     reasonable 
enough ;  it  is  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau  to  publish  the  results  of  re- 
search and  to  bring  about  co-operation 
between  all  the  institutions  which  carry 
on  work  in  behalf  of  Italian  immigrants 
in  New  York.     A  department  of  trans- 
lation and  information  is  included  here. 
The  second  step   (we  risk  a  bull  here) 
has  already  been  taken :  it  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hygienic  station,  to  instruct 
the  people  how  to  avoid  disease,  and  to 
treat    working   mothers    and    their   chil- 
dren.    Such  a  hygienic  station  is  in  oper- 
ation  under  the   direction  of  Dr.   Louis 
R.   Kaufman,    of   the    Flower    Hospital. 
Assistance  is  promised  by  the  Board  of 
Elealth,  and  by  the  Italian  Government. 
The  third  part  of  the  program   is  con- 
cerned with  the  housing  problem.     The 
City    and    Suburban    Homes    Company 
offers  to  expend  one  million  dollars  for 
model  housing  accommodations,  if  Ital- 
ians and  their  friends  will  raise  a  like 
sum.     The  new  homes  will  be  erected  in 
the  less  congested  districts ;  gymnasiums, 
reading  rooms,  and  lecture  halls  are  to 
supplement  the   accommodations   of  the 
tenements  themselves ;  trade  and  indus- 
trial   schools    are    contemplated ;    native 
masters  are  promised   for  these  schools 
by  the  Italian  Government. 

Tho  we  have  applied  to  this  campaign 
the    adjective    "Utopian,"    no    scorn    or 
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lit  of  sympathy  dictates  the  appHca- 
n.  It  IS  by  aiming  high  that  men 
ive  at  a  reasonable  degree  of  success ; 
igination  is  as  necessary  a  factor  in 
rk  looking  to  social  amelioration  as  it 
in  the  arts.  And,  while  checks  and 
appointments  are  likely  to  be  the  por- 
n   of   the   "Segretariato    Permanente" 

less  than  of  any  other  organization 
pired  with  a  great  ideal,  we  wish  well 
the  New  York  representative  of  that 
ociation,  the  Contessa  Lisi  Cipriani, 
i  hope  that  her  enthusiasm  may  prove 
iimunicable.  The  Italians  whom  New 
rk  receives  are  by  no  means  Black 
nders  for  the  most  part ;  it  is  the  ex- 
itional  Italian,  even  the  exceptional 
nigrant,  who  ends  his  career  by  being 
ested  as  a  kidnapper.  And  yet,  while 
lian  crime  has  been  greatly  exag- 
•ated  by  certain  observers,  it  is  clear 
)ugh  that  the  stream  of  immigration 
ich  we  receive,  for  the 'most  part  from 
•icultural  districts,  flows  down  hill 
y  too  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  sec- 
1  generation.  It  has  been  suggested 
t  the  American  schooling  received  by 

youngsters  is  to  blame  for  this ;  the 
ingsters'  heads  being  turned  by  it,  so 
.t  they  end  by  despising  their  simple- 
ided  parents  and  preferring  poolroom 
i  saloon  to  church  and  tenement.  Cer- 
nly  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  circum- 
nce  that  almost  the  only  situation 
ere  the  Italian  in  America  finds  him- 
f  at  home^ — as  a  metropolitan  day 
orer,  resident  somewhere  in  the 
iwded  tenement  district — is  a  situa- 
n  debasing  in  its  influences,  physi- 
ly,  morally  and  socially.  Further- 
►re,  as  a  writer  in  the  January 
rum  points  out,  ''the  better  element 
/e  not  as  yet  identified  themselves 
:h  the  community."  But  that  the 
)blem  of  these  deracines  is  more  close- 
studied  and  better  understood,  year 
er  year ;  that  such  organized  endeavor 
that  of  the  society  named  is  focused 
on  the  sore  spot;  these  are  the  en- 
araging  signs  which  offer  hope  that 
ly  may,  one  day,  be  proud  of  her  con- 
bution  to  the  making  of  a  future  race, 
the  meantime,  the  making  of  that  race 
our  concern.  The  immigrant  of  the 
er  generation  considers  economic  ques- 
ns  almost  exclusively  in  coming  to  us ; 
IS  for  us  to  supply  some  idealism  here. 


This  much  we  can  confer :  they  do  not 
come  to  us  blindly;  they  act  on  the  ad- 
vice of  relatives  already  here;  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  plan  to  remain  in  New 
York,  almost  eight  out  of  every  ten  have 
their  railway  tickets  to  carry  them  to 
their  destination.  If  they  are  so  business- 
like, why  should  not  we  be  equally  seri- 
ous ?  For  in  one  sense  the  United  States 
is,  economically  speaking,  very  decidedly 
a  gainer.  In  a  five-year  period,  during 
which  we  admitted  nearly  4,000,000  im- 
migrants, principally  from  Italy  and 
from  Slavic  Europe,  the  record  showed 
that  82^  per  cent,  of  them  were  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty- four 
years.  Eleven  and  a  half  per  cent,  were 
under  fourteen,  and  only  6  per  cent, 
above  forty-four.  Thus  has  the  United 
States  acquired  a  great  stock  of  labor 
during  these  five  years ;  a  stock  of  labor 
whose  cost  of  producing  we  were  spared. 
Meanwhile  it  is  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  one  test  of  our  civilization  is  and 
ought  to  be:  What  does  it  do  with  the 
immigrants  who  flock  to  the  Golden 
West? 

A  New  Appreciation   of   Negro 
Schools 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  a 
growing  good  feeling  in  the  South  on  the 
part  of  the  white  people  as  a  whole 
toward  negro  schools.  Once  there  was 
what  seemed  to  be  an  ineradicable  preju- 
dice against  them.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  desirable  site  could  be  secured  for 
the  location  of  such  an  institution.  Often 
it  had  to  be  secured  in  a  roundabout  way. 
One  such  site  was  secured  by  a  shrewd 
missionary  for  a  "wool  factory."  Once 
established,  the  buildings  were  not  always 
secure,  but  burnings  have  been  of  not  in- 
frequent report. 

But  now  a  change  has  set  in.  The 
Roanoke  Times,  replying  to  citizens  of 
Radford,  Va.,  who  objected  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  negro  school  on  the  old  site 
of  St.  Albans,  said : 

"Experience  in  other  parts  of  the  State  has 
shown  that  the  negro  educational  institutions 
are  quiet  and  good  neighbors.  In  one  or  two 
counties  they  have  been  of  vast  advantage  by 
bringing  up  the  negroes  all  around  them  to 
better  standards  of  living  and  better  under- 
standing of  their  duties.  The  prejudice  against 
negro   schools   is   n    relic   of  the   time,   now   a 
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good  many  years  gone,  when  a  lot  of  North- 
ern people  came  down  here  with  their  heads 
full  of  wild  fancies  and  grotesque  notions." 

In  corroboration  of  this  the  Charlotte 

Observer  says : 

"In  North  Carolina  experience  has  shown 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Biddle  University  at 
Charlotte,  Livingstone  College  at  Salisbury, 
•  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh — these,  together 
with  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  Negroes  at  Greensboro,  are  as 
well  governed  institutions  in  their  relation  to 
the  public  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  In  fact, 
they  are  admirably  ordered  thruout.  Imme- 
diate proximity  to  them  is  free  from  the  ex- 
uberances which  neighbors  of  institutions  for 
boys  or  young  men  of  the  other  race  more  or 
less  good  humoredly  witness  at  times ;  for  the 
negro  schools,  as  our  contemporary  observes, 
are  penetrated  by  an  exceptional  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  seek  to  deserve  the  respect 
of  the  white  people  and  to  exert  the  best  possi- 
ble influence  over  members  of  their  own  race." 

Not  only  does  an  industrial  school  like 
Tuskegee  maintain  good  relations  with 
its  white  neighbors,  but  also  a  school  for 
higher  education  like  Fisk,  in  which  the 
white  citizens  of  Nashville  take  special 
pride.  In  Atlanta,  where  there  are  six 
negro  colleges,  the  whites  had  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  these  col- 
leges when  the  riot  broke  out  in  that  city 
a  few  years  ago.  From  these  institutions 
came  those  educated  negro  leaders  who 
co-operated  with  leading  white  men  in 
restoring  harmony  between  the  races. 
The  educated  negro  is  the  missing  link  to 
the  solution  of  the  race  problem  in  the 
South,  and  our  Southern  white  brethren 
are  to  be  congratulated  most  highly  on 
the  recognition  of  this  vital  fact. 

The  Western  States 
have  not  introduced 
their  novel  political  de- 
vices for  mere  show.  The  referendum 
is  used  for  reference,  the  recall  recalls, 
and  the  woman  vote  counts  for  some- 
thing. Mayor  Gill,  who  has  made  Seat- 
tle a  wide-open  town  for  the  past  eleven 
months,  was  removed  from  office  by  a 
majority  of  4,000,  which  is  500  more 
than  the  majority  that  elected  him. 
Two  months  ago  he  took  a  vacation  voy- 
age to  Alaska,  and  in  his  absence  Acting 
Mayor  Wardall  disclosed  the  existence 
of  such  an  alliance  between  the  political 
ring  and  criminal  classes  as  is  familiar  to 
us  in  other  American  cities.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Seattle  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  do  something  besides  preach  and 
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scold  about  it.  A  petition  was  circu- 
lated for  Gill's  recall  and  a  new  election 
ordered,  at  which  (ieorge  W.  Dilling,  the 
candidate  of  the  Public  Welfare  League, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Of  the  71,000 
votes  registered,  22,000  were  those  of 
women,  and  it  is  recognized  that  their 
votes  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  regime 
of  vice.  This  result  is  to  be  expected  in 
all  cases  where  a  definite  moral  issue  like 
this  is  presented,  and  the  politicians  of 
Seattle  would  probably  not  have  attempt- 
ed such  a  thing  if  they  had  known  that 
the  women  were  going  to  be  enfran- 
chised. The  recall  and  woman  suffrage 
introduce  no  new  principles  into  govern- 
ment. They  are  merely  practical  appli- 
cations of  our  fundamental  principle  o^ 
democracy.  If  the  people  are  competent 
to  select  a  man  for  mayor  in  the  first 
place  they  are  much  more  competent  to 
decide  what  sort  of  a  mayor  he  is  after 
they  have  tried  him  a  while.  And  if  the 
people  have  a  right  to  pass  on  such  ques- 
tions it  is  unjust  to  debar  half  of  them 
from  that  right  on  the  sole  ground  of  sex. 

Certain  independent  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  in  New 
York  that  very  earnestly  op- 
pose the  candidacy  of  William  F.  Shee- 
han  for  the  United  States  Senate  are 
urging  Governor  Dix  to  join  them  in  this 
movement.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  the  candi- 
date of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  Tam- 
many Boss,  who,  one  of  these  journals 
asserted  at  the  time,  controlled  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Mr.  Dix.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  cause  the  withdrawal 
of  Sheehan,  the  Governor,  in  frequent 
consultation  with  Mr.  Murphy,  is  mak- 
ing appointments  that  promise  to  give 
Tammany  a  large  interest  in  contracts 
for  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  is  advocating  changes  in  ad- 
ministration that  would  have  a  similar 
effect.  Among  these  contracts  are  those 
to  be  made  under  the  $50,000,000  appro- 
priation for  good  roads.  The  Governor 
is  told  every  day,  in  large  type,  that  his 
course  may  be  fatal  to  the  Democratic 
party.  One  journal  asks  him  whether 
Sheehan  is  worth  the  loss  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  1912.  Just  how  great  Gov- 
ernor Dix's  debt  to  Murphy  and  Tam- 
many is,  and  how  much  he  will  pay  in 
settlement  of  it,  remain  to  be  seen.     The 
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situation  is  one  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  Democratic  leaders  in  other 
States  and  at  Washington.  What  thcv 
ought  to  know  is  this:  this  Tammany  is 
not  a  political  party,  but  an  organizcfl 
appetite ;  that  it  cares  little  or  nothing  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  national  Democratic 
party,  but  seeks,  first,  to  gain  all  the  pos- 
sible profits  of  government  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  and,  second,  to  enjoy  all 
the  similar  profits  which  can  be  found  by 
means  of  control  of  the  government  of 
the  State  at  Albany.  It  is  not  interested 
in  Presidencies  or  national  policies.  The 
action  of  Democratic  leaders  outside  of 
the  State,  with  respect  to  the  present  sit- 
uation at  Albany,  should  be  determined 
by  a  conviction  that  such  is  the  character 
of  Tammany.  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  as- 
sociates are  not  getting  much  in  the  city 
now,  but  they  have  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  very  successful  at  Albanv. 
The  Presidency  in  1912?  There  would 
be  nothing  for  them  in  that. 

^T  ,1    XT    ^'  .       The     extension     of     the 

Nulla  Vestigia  rr  .   1 

^  ^  suiirage  never  takes  any 

Retrorsum  ,         ^     ,      ,  j        ,,/ 

steps    backward.      We 

therefore  warn  the  masculine  voters  of 
those  States  that  are  now  preparing  to 
give  the  right  to  women  that  if  they  once 
give  it  they  can  never  take  it  back,  and 
they  will  never  want  to.  By  overwhelm- 
ing votes  the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and 
California  have  voted  to  submit  the 
amendment  to  their  constitution  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  people. 
Meanwhile  Michigan  and  Montana  have, 
by  their  legislatures,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
reform,  but  not  by  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
reform  is  moving  eastward,  and  it  is 
fated  to  cover  the  whole  country.  It  can 
only  be  delayed,  and  its  foes  may  be  ex- 
pected to  work  with  all  desperation,  for 
they  are  sure  to  be  beaten  in  the  end. 

Some  of  us  are  old 
Latin  for  Ladies    enough      to      remember 

when  it  was  considered 
improper  for  a  girl  to  study  Latin,  and 
one  w^ho  attempted  or  desired  it  was  re- 
garded as  "mannish."  Nowadays  more 
girls  than  boys  are  studying  Latin,  and 
in  some  of  our  high  schools  and  universi- 
ties a  boy  is  apt  to  be  called  a  "sissy"  if 
he  takes  the  classical  course.  This  change 


is  not  due  to  coeducation,  as  some  have 
claimed,  for  h'rance  shows  the  same  tend- 
enc\',  altho  the  schools  there  are  strictlx 
segregated.  h\  the  French  lyceums  (sec- 
ondary schools)  for  young  women  Latin 
has  been  allowed  as  an  extra  elective  since 
1897,  and  the  young  women  have  shown 
a  liking  and  aptitude  for  the  study,  which 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  apathy  of 
the  young  men.  It  is  asserted  that  as 
much  progress  is  made  in  three  years  in 
the  feminine  schools  as  is  made  in  six 
years  in  masculine  schools  of  the  same 
grade.  Consequently  efiforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  Government  to  make 
Latin  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum 
and  permit  women  teachers  to  conduct 
the  classes.  Mile.  Bastoul,  professor  in 
the  Lyceum  of  Toulouse,  puts  forward 
an  argument  that  may  well  be  considered 
by  the  classicists  of  our  own  country : 

"Not  only  would  we  welcome  Latin,  but  we 
like  to  think  that  later  when  it  shall  have  been 
banished  from  the  rest  of  the  school  system  by 
too  exclusively  practical  preoccupation,  it  may 
find  a  refuge  in  our  lyceums  and  academies, 
the  last  and  inevitable  asylums  of  a  liberal  and 
disinterested  culture." 


British  Conservative 
Fright 


The  fright  of  the 
British  Conserva- 
tives over  the  pro- 
posed agreement  with  Canada  is  a  manu- 
factured one  and  not  serious.  Its  ex- 
travagance appears  in  the  raving  of  The 
Saturday  Reviezv,  which  discovers  in  it  a 
plot  on  our  part  to  dismember  the  British 
Empire,  and  reduce  Great  Britain  ''to  the 
rank  of  a  Holland  or  a  Spain."  A  chal- 
lenge to  the  British  Empire  has  come,  it 
says,  ''from  the  most  formidable  of  our 
rivals,  the  United  States  of  America." 
Rival !  We  thought  we  were  the  best  of 
friends.  Just  the  other  day  a  high  naval 
officer  of  ours  was  officially  rebuked  for 
telling  the  truth  a  bit  too  frankly  to  be 
agreeable  to  other  nations.  The  Satur- 
day Reviezv  harks  back  to  ancient  his- 
tory, says  that  in  the  war  of  our  Revolu- 
tion we  asked  Canada  to  join  us,  and 
that  our  purpose  in  reciprocity  is  the 
same  now — to  inveigle  Canada  into  our 
national  life  before  Great  Britain  and 
Greater  Britain  have  had  time  to  per- 
fect their  imperial  federation.  It  is 
pmazing,  or  would  be  if  it  did  not  seem 
amusing,  or  would  be  if  it  did  not  seem 
to  them  so  serious.      The  fact  is  that  nei- 
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ther  Canada  nor  wc  have  anything  of  the 
sort  in  mind.  Canada  prefers  to  be  by 
herself,  but  she  wants  to  make  conditions 
as  easy  as  possible  by  way  of  trade,  and 
so  do  we.  Canada's  politics  are  con- 
trolled by  her  interests,  not  those  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
Her  main  commerce  would  be  with  us, 
and  w^e  must  be  the  best  of  neighbors. 

The  House  of 
Enlarged  Membership     R  e  p  r  e  sentatives 

votes  to  increase 
its  membership  under  the  new  census  to 
435.  The  present  membership  is  391, 
which  is  quite  as  large  as  is  consistent 
with  good  conduct  of  legislation.  It  was 
by  a  combination  of  States  likely  to  lose 
membership  if  the  present  number  of 
members  were  retained  that  the  increase 
was  voted.  All  the  Southern  States  and 
all  the  Democratic  members  joined  forces 
for  the  larger  House.  Of  the  forty-four 
new  members  this  gives  to  the  House 
only  seven  will  come  from  the  South. 
West  Virginia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana  will  gain  one  mem- 
ber each,  and  Texas  will  gain  two.  On 
the  other  side.  New  York  will  gain  six, 
Pennsylvania  four,  California  and  Okla- 
homa three  each,  and  even  the  Old  Bay 
State  is  one  of  three  Northern  States  to 
gain  two  each,  and  little  Rhode  Island 
gains  one.  This  shows  where  growth 
and  progress  still  are. 

The  little  body  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  who  stand  out  from  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its 
newspaper  gives  a  list  of  five  particulars 
in  which  it  is  "a  peculiar  people."  They 
are  not  exactly  what  Paul  had  in  mind  in 
the  expression.  One  of  them  is,  that  it 
is  "the  first  Church  that  has  ever  com- 
mitted its  foreign  mission  work  to  the 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  women  within 
its  communion."  Another  is  that  it  "is 
the  only  Church  that  has  ever  adopted 
as  its  policy,  a  white  church  for  a  white 
man  and  a  black  church  for  a  black 
man."  Surely  that  is  not  Pauline,  if  it  is 
"peculiar." 

Count  Apponyi,  the  distinguished 
Hungarian  statesman  and  advocate  of 
peace,  who  is  visiting  this  country,  hesi- 
tates to  say  that  war  can  be  quite  abol- 


ished, but  thinks  wars  might  be  reduced 
to  one  in  five  centuries.  We  would  not 
build  navies  for  a  war  five  hundred  years 
hence.  He  says  very  wisely  that  th; 
people  want  peace,  and  that  it  is  the 
European  nobles  who  insist  on  navie- 
and  armies. 

We  are  supported  as  to  the  justice  of 
our  position  on  the  proposed  service 
pension  by  such  a  letter  as  this  received 
from  one  who  says  : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  shame  that 
thousands  of  well-to-do  and  respectable  old 
soldiers  who  do  not  need  pensions  take  the 
attitude  that  'We  are  entitled  to  all  we  can 
get,'  and  do  not  speak  or  invite  objections  to 
such  legislation.  I  served  three  years  and  five 
months  and  have  an  honorable  discharge  as 
first  lieutenant.  I  have  never  asked  for  a 
pension.  My  service  benefited  me  I  think, 
and  made  me  more  able  to  take  up  fife  when  I 
came  back." 

But  we  have  received  a  dozen  letters 
from  old  soldiers  protesting  against  our 
position. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  we  read : 

"A  new  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  American 
educational  programme,  and  to  point  out  some 
of  the  places  at  which  there  is  need  of  im- 
provement." 

One  of  those  places  is  the  "programme." 
It  should  be  shortened  by  two  useless 
and  deforming  letters. 

The  United  States  Government  pro- 
poses hereafter  not  to  deal  so  leniently 
with  smugglers ;  they  must  go  to  prison. 
It  would  be  as  well  if  our  judges  and 
governors  would  cease  to  be  so  lenient 
with  college  students  guilty  of  rioting. 
Prison  is  none  too  good  for  them. 

Oregon  has  a  fair  right  to  take  from 
Maine  her  motto  of  ''Dingo/'  All  the 
States  are  getting  ready  to  follow  Ore- 
gon's lead  in  the  new  measures,  and  the 
last  is  the  assured  assent  of  Ohio  to  the 
Oregon  plan  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators. 

During  the  past  w^eek  the  daily  papers 
have  given  great  sp^ce  to  a  wedding.  A 
Miss  Gould  was  married  to  an  English- 
man;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance. There  are  hundreds  of  weddings 
everv  dav. 


Old  Age  Insurance 

The  recent  report  of  the  failure  of  a 
United  States  Senator,  advanced  in 
years,  to  secure  life  insurance,  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  regulations  of  the  lead- 
ing insurance  companies  in  this  respect. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  our  part,  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  re- 
plied that  it  had  been  their  rule  for  a 
great  many  years  not  to  insure  appli- 
cants over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  A 
similar  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  brought  a 
more  extended  statement,  which  we  are 
glad  to  reprint  herewith : 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  appro- 
priate that  life  insurance  companies  should  not 
offer  to  insure  the  lives  of  very  old  men.  In 
the  first  place,  the  necessary  charge  is  almost 
prohibitive,  consequently  the  transaction  would 
be  foolish.  Hence,  it  would  noi  be  sound 
policy  for  the  companies  to  seem  to  recom- 
mend such  injudicious  transactions.  In  the 
second  place,  old  men  show  physical  deteriora- 
tion. It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  they 
are  what  the  companies  call  impaired  risks. 
Younger  men  exhibiting  such  symptoms  would 
be  declined,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  medi- 
cal examiner  to  make  any  reasonable  estimate 
as  to  the  effects  of  these  impairments  on  long- 
evity in  individual  cases.  Finally,  very  old 
men  have,  as  a  rule,  passed  the  productive  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  and  are  dependent  on  oth- 
ers, or  are  living  on  money  accumulated  by 
them  when  they  were  younger.  In  such  a 
case,  death  produces  no  financial  loss,  and  the 
aim  of  life  insurance"  is  to  repair  such  a  loss. 
The  situation  is  reversed  in  a  case  where  a 
young  man  is  supporting  his  family  on  his 
earnings,  for  the  family  will  sustain  a  pecun- 
iary loss  if  he  should  die  prematurely  and  these 
earnings  should  be  cut  off." 

Most  companies  do  not  consider  appli- 
cants over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The 
presumption  is  that  a  man  in  good  health 
and  prospect  of  Hfe  at  that  age  would 
not  desire  insurance.  The  inference 
would,  therefore,  be  that  the  applicant 
was  attempting  to  conceal  the  true  facts, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  company. 
This  situation  merely  emphasizes  the  de- 
sirability of  taking  out  insurance  early  in 
life  at  a  low  rate,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  time  when  rates  are  prohibitive'  or 


when  any  insurance  even  is  impossible  to 
get. 

The  rank  of  the  leading  fire  insurance 
companies  that  have  reported  their  total 
assets  as  of  December  31,  1910,  is  as 
follows : 

Home,    New    York $30,178,913 

Hartford,   Hartford    24,363,634 

Continental,  New  York   24,198,038 

Aetna,  Hartford   21,023,545 

German-American,   New   York    ....  17,170,112 

Ins.   Co.  of  No.  America,   Phila....  16.001,411 

Fidelity-Phenix,  New  York   13,790,298 

Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Globe,  New  York.  .  13,745,408 

Royal,    Liverpool    11,261,179 

National,   Hartford    10,792,293 

Springfield  F.  &  M 9,968,142 

American,    Newark    9,043,082 

Queen,  New  York   9,025,888 

We  have  received  from  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Company,  of  92  Liberty 
street,  New  York,  a  memorial  of  ex- 
President  George  F.  Seward,  who  died 
on  November  28,  1910.  The  memorial  is 
in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  giving  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Seward's  life  and  tributes  from 
his  friends.  The  booklet  is  attractively 
illustrated  with  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  numerous  other  cuts.  The 
company  has  kindly  ofifered  to  mail  a 
copy  to  any  reader  of  The  Independent 
who  sends  them  a  request. 

je 

In  i860  there  were  47  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,  with  6o,ocxd  policies 
in  force,  for  $180,000,000.  By  1909,  the 
number  of  active  companies  had  in- 
creased to  200,  the  number  of  policies  to 
about  28,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
surance in  force  to  $15,500,000,000. 

This  has  not  been  a  profitable  season 
for  the  plate  glass  insurance  companies 
in  the  New  York  territory.  Following 
the  explosion  at  the  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion, in  which  windows  valued  at  $25,000 
were  broken,  the  recent  explosion  of 
dynamite  in  the  harbor  is  estimated  to 
have  destroyed  $50,000  worth  of  glass. 
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Colonial  Trade 

Tradic  advantages  associated  with  colo- 
nial possessions,  or  what  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  calls  our  non-contiguous  terri- 
tories, should  not  be  overlooked.  Trade 
with  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  the 
Philippines,  Guam,  Tutuila  and  the  Mid- 
way Islands  has  been  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  seven  years.  In  the  calendar 
year  1903  it  amounted  to  $100,107,234; 
in  1 9 10  it  was  $202,494,343.  The  in- 
crease has  been  largely  in  favor  of  the 
exporter  from  the  States.  That  is  to 
say,  while  the  value  of  merchandise 
shipped  from  these  possessions  to  the 
States  shows  an  increase  of  82  per  cent., 
the  gain  in  merchandise  exported  to  them 
has  been  139  per  cent.  From  them  we 
buy  tropical  products  mainly  (altho  fish, 
copper  and  furs  must  be  credited  to 
Alaska),  including  $72,000,000  worth  of 
sugar,  and  to  them  we  sell  foodstuffs  and 
a  large  variety  of  manufactures,  notably 
those  of  cotton,  iron  and  steel.  Hawaii 
bought  last  year  about  $750,000  worth  of 
automobiles,  for  which  there  was  a  good 
market  in  all  the  islands. 

Postal  Savings  Banks 

During  the  first  month  of  their  exist- 
ence, the  deposits  in  the  forty-eight  ex- 
perimental postal  savings  banks  (all  of 
them  in  comparatively  small  towns)  were 
about  $60,000.  This  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Postmaster  General,  who  says 
he  would  at  once  establish  such  banks  in 
500  additional  cities  and  towns  if  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  available. 
He  has  asked  Congress  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1,000,000,  to  be  available  at 
once,  for  an  extension  of  the  system.  The 
average  of  deposits  in  this  first  month,  it 
is  stated  by  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  is  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding average  for  the  British  system 
of  postal  savings  depositories  in  1908, 
that  system's  most  successful  year.  It 
seems  to  us  that  additional  postal  savings 
banks  should  be  established  without  de- 
lay. Such  banks  are  of  great  service  to 
many  persons  in  places  where  no  other 
savings  bank3  exist,  and  in  any  place  they 
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arc  useful  because  they  offer  absolute  se- 
curity Many  are  willing  to  pay  some- 
thing for  this,  in  an  interest  rate  consid- 
erably lower  than  that  which  prevails  in 
the  ordinary  savings  bank.  All  ordinary 
savings  banks  are  not  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. There  are  no  banks  of  their  kind 
safer  than  the  savings  banks  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  not  all  the  people  of 
the  country  are  served  by  institutions  of 
this  high  character. 

....  Gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in 
the  calendar  year  19 10,  as  compiled  by 
the  Financial  Chronicle,  were  $2,825,- 
246,281,  or  $229,500,000  more  than  in 
1909.  No  statement  of  net  earnings  has 
yet  been  prepared. 

.  .  .  .The  National  Park  Bank  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
bank,  of  New  York,  whose  deposits  were 
about  $3,000,000.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
the  express  company,  owned  920  of  the 
1 ,000  shares  of  stock.  The  transfer  is  in 
accord  with  the  express  company's  pur- 
pose, shown  in  recent  years,  to  retire 
from  the  banking  business. 

.  .  .  .The  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company,  of  which  John  W.  Plat- 
ten  is  president,  has  published  in  a  hand- 
some volume  of  383  pages  the  statements 
of  all  the  trust  companies  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  June  30,  1910,  with  names 
of  officers  and  directors,  dividend  rates, 
etc.  The  aggregate  resources  of  these 
trust  companies  are  $4,610,373,111,  their 
deposits  am.ount  to  $3,308,287,170,  their 
capital  is  $z^46,i68,tio,  and  they  have 
$519,791,113  in  surplus  and  undivided 
profits. 

.  .  .  .William  C.  Poillon,  formerly  vice- 
president,  who  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Nevv^  York  in  1872  and 
graduated  from  the  Colleoe  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  1889  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany, became  assistant  treasurer  in  1895, 
treasurer  in  1901,  and  vice-president  in 
TQ04.  The  capital  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  is  $2,000,000,  and  the 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  over 
$7-300,000. 
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_,  .  -or  Representative  Mc-  McCall,  we  reproduce  in  part,  in  an  edi- 
theTenate  ""^  ^^^^  (Mass.)  has  torial.  We  also  refer  there  to  Mr.  Ben- 
notified  C  o  n  g  r  e  ss,  net's  resolution  requesting  the  President 
speaking  for  Mr.  Taft,  that  there  will  be  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  British 
a  special  session  after  March  4  in  the  Government  ''to  secure  the  annexation  of 
event  of  the  Senate  failing  to  vote  on  the  Canada."  The  resolution  was  referred 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  as  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
probably  will.  Ahead  of  that  measure,  which  Mr.  Bennet  is  a  member,  where 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  in  addi-  it  received  his  vote  alone.  Mr.  Ben- 
tion  to  ten  general  appropriation  bills,  net's  move  was  made  with  a  view  to 
are  measures  affecting  the  popular  elec-  discrediting  the  reciprocity  agreement  in 
tion  of  Senators,  the  Lorimer  case,  the  Canada,  by  means  of  stirring  up  fear  of 
permanent  tariff  board,  old  age  pensions,  American  jingoism.  Canadian  opposi- 
Congressional  apportionment,  and  the  tion  is,  indeed,  active,  whole  page  adver- 
fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Not  tisements  calling  upon  the  Premier  to 
one  of  these  measures  can  be  sidetracked  "save  Canada"  appearing  in  the  press, 
without  a  contest.  Back  of  each  stands  An  associatiun  of  Canadian  manufactur- 
a  group  of  Senators  determined  that  a  ers  pays  the  bills.  The  Washington 
vote  shall  be  taken  before  adjournment,  correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Star  de- 
and  yet  only  seven  and  a  half  legislative  clares  in  a  despatch  that  "a  large  fund 
days  remain  for  its  consideration,  if  it  is  has  been  raised  [in  the  United  States]  to 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Commit-  secure  endorsement  of  the  pact,"  and 
tee  on  Finance  February  23.  The  House  that  the  plan  is  "to  bribe  certain  Cana- 
passed  the  Administration  bill  providing  dian  newspapers."  The  Legislature  of 
for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  February  14,  British  Columbia  has  voted  its  condem- 
by  a  vote  of  221  to  92.  Five  Democrats  nation  of  the  reciprocity  agreement.  Sir 
and  87  Republicans  voted  against  the  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  Ministers  insist, 
measure.  The  Democratic  leader,  Champ  none  the  less,  that  the  measure  will  be 
Clark,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  pushed  thru  as  fast  as  the  rules  of  the 
President  and  he  agree  as  to  reciprocity.  Dominion  Parliament  permit;  this  in 
However,  the  McCall  statement,  inspired,  spite  of  the  fact  that  eighteen  of  the 
at  least,  by  the  President,  conveys  a  plain  Prime  Minister's  most  influential  and 
intimation  to  the  Democrats  that  Presi-  richest  supporters — merchants,  bankers 
dent  Taft  will  veto  any  tariff  revision  not  and  newspaper  publishers — have  issued 
in  keeping  with  his  own  theory  of  pro-  a  manifesto  urging  Canadians  generally 

tective    principles.      Mr.    Taft,    in    fine,      to  oppose  reciprocity. The  Secretary 

warns  the  Democrats  that  any  attempt  to  of  State,  speaking  at  Chicago,  has  de- 
tack  the  reciprocity  treaty  to  a  radical  clared  his  belief  that  the  people  favor 
tariff  revision  measure  in  a  special  ses-  and  that  Congress  will  enact  the  tariff 
sion  would  be  blocked  by  executive  ac-  agreement,  denouncing,  also,  the  annexa- 
tion. Somewhat  earlier,  Mr.  Clark  very  tion  bogey.  Mr.  Knox  read  part  of  the 
indiscreetly  spoke  of  annexation  as  the  letter  which  he  was  authorized  by  the 
next  step  after  reciprocity.  Mr.  Taft's  President  to  write,  after  the  conclusion 
letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  of   the   agreement    with    respect    to   the 
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minimum  tariffs  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  to  Mr.  Fielding,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Finance,  which  letter  opened  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  more  recent  agreement, 
now  before  Congress.  Mr.  Knox's 
speech  before  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  was  followed  by  a  speech 
by  James  J.  Hill,  the  railway  president, 
who  began  by  asserting: 

"There  ought  not  to  be  one  vote  in  Congress 
or  one  voice  in  the  country  against  an  ar- 
rangement worth  more  than  armies  and  na- 
vies. ...  For  nearly  half  a  century  trade 
reciprocity,  the  birthright  and  manifest  des- 
tiny of  both,  has  been  denied.  In  both  na- 
tions today  a  thousand  interests  are  calling 
for  a  closer  and  more  definite  commercial 
compact." 

Another  railroad  president,  W.  C. 
Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  stated 
that  tho  the  immediate  effect  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  "will  be  adverse  to  the 
farming  interests  of  .  .  .  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  valleys,"  this  injury 
will  be  "slight  and  temporary."  We 
need  and  will  increasingly  need  Cana- 
dian wheat,  he  continued ;  furthermore : 

"The  reduction  or  wiping  out  ot  the  duty 
on  the  output  of  our  factories,  in  my  opinion, 
will  fully  compensate  for  any  loss  present  and 
prospective,  giving  this  country  a  diversified 
industrial  life,  which  is  a  better  foundation 
for  a  permanent  prospect  and  development 
than  is  possible  when  one  industry  so  largely 
predominates." 

je 

The  Ejection  ^^^.  J^^"^  resolution  pro- 
•  of  Senators  P^^mg  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators  stands 
a  poor  chance  of  coming  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  at  this  session,  and  it  may  be 
gravely  questioned  whether  it  would  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  even 
then.  The  Lorimer  case  now  has  prece- 
dence. Senator  Beveridge,  who  has 
twice  postponed  his  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject— evidently  wishing  to  have  the  last 
word — has  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  address  the  Senate  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  report,  on  Tuesday,  the 
2ist.  We  went  to  press  last  week  before 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bailey's  defense 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  extended  over  February  13  and 
14.  The  Texas  Senator  devoted  himself 
largely  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case. 
Before  taking  up  the  legal  argument, 
however,  he  reverted  to  the  alleged  for- 


gery of  the  bank  slip  showing  a  deposit 
made  by  Representative  Holstlaw,  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Bailey 
held  before  Senators  the  original  slip, 
which  was  subsequently  handed  about 
from  Senator  to  Senator,  until  it  was 
finally  lost.  With  it  was  an  affidavit  by 
Chief  Clerk  Newton,  of  the  bank,  in 
which  he  stated  that  Holstlaw  made  the 
deposit  in  question  as  indicated  by  the 
slip.  Senator  Bailey  said  the  signature 
of  Newton  to  the  affidavit  showed  that 
he  did  not  make  out  the  slip,  and  that 
the  papers  he  held  in  his  hand  still  fur- 
ther corroborated  his  theory  of  forgery. 
In  concluding,  he  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  Senators  to  show  enough  cour- 
age to  do  justice  to  a  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Tillman  wept  and  other  Senators 
were  apparently  impressed  deeply  by  the 
Texan's   appeal  to  them  to   show  their 

courage  in  the   face  of  clamor. The 

various  Senatorial  deadlocks  continue 
unbroken.  In  New  York,  Martin  W. 
Littleton,  Democratic  Representative- 
elect  from  ex-President  Roosevelt's  Con- 
gressional district,  has  declared  himself 
a  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Depew. 

Political  Corruption  J^e  Vermilion 
Unmasked  County  (111.)  inves- 
tigations of  corrupt 
practices  was  further  complicated  when 
the  grand  jury  voted  by  a  majority  of 
I  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  State's 
Attorney  Lewman.  This  was  Febru- 
ary 14.  The  objection  was  that  the 
prosecutor  asked  witnesses  only  perfunc- 
tory questions.  The  foreman  having 
asked  him  to  be  more  specific  and  to 
draw  out  his  witnesses,  the  State's  At- 
torney is  said  to  have  rephed  that  he  did 
not  require  the  advice  or  assistance  of 
the  jurors  in  his  conduct  of  the  case. 
This  retort  brought  about  the  vote  dis- 
missing him  from  attendance.  Acting 
without  an  official  prosecutor,  and  with 
its  sessions  marked  by  disorder  and  open 
dissension,  the  grand  jury  has,  it  is  re- 
ported, voted  over  200  indictments  for 
vote  selling,  and  a  number  of  indict- 
ments for  perjury.  Two  more  Illinois 
counties — Edgar  and  Clark — are  begin- 
ning or  are  about  to  begin  investigations 
of  corrupt  practices  at  the  polls. Be- 
sides   the    investigation    of    alleged    bri- 
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bery  at  the  November  elections  in  Atlan-  are  directed  to  inquire  into  all  matters  re- 
tic  City  by  a  committee  of  the  New  Jer-  ferred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Justices  rela- 
sey  Legislature,  Ocean  County,  in  the  tive  to  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Courj 
same  State,  is  the  scene  of  a  "probe"  by  and  the  transaction  of  its  business.    Ruef 

a  grand  jury. Investigations   of  the  was  convicted  of    bribery    of    municipal 

Pittsburgh  school  system  by  the  Voters'  supervisors  and    sentenced    to   fourteen 

League  has  disclosed  corruption  as  re-  years'  imprisonment.    The  rehearing  was 

pulsive  as  that  brought  to  light  during  granted  on  technicalities, 

the  exposure  of  corruption  in  the  munic-  ^ 
ipal  legislature.     Prosecution  by  District 

Attorney   Blakesley  is  likely  to    follow.  r»-r^.n-^^,- -.          Martial     law     thruout 

School   funds  have  been  diverted,  it  is  p     4.    1  a        •          Nicaragua     has     been 

alleged,  and  spent  on  everything  except  en  ra      merica      proclaimed,  and  many 

education.  prominent  men  have  been  arrested,  ow- 

^  ing,  it  is  said,  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot 

Tho    President    Taft    is  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Estrada  Gov- 

Other  Matters     sure  to  veto  the  SuUoway  ernment.       On    the    13th    an    explosion 

Service  Pension  bill,  pro-  wrecked    the    ammunition    barracks    in 

viding  an  increase  of  about  $40,000,000  Managua,    near    the    President's    palace, 

in  the  pension  rolls,  should  that  measure  causing  a  fire  which  destroyed  7,000  rifles 

pass  the  Senate  (as  it  has  already  passed  and    10,000,000   cartridges.      There   was 

the  House),  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Sen-  great  excitement,  and  thePresident's  fam- 

ate,  February  18,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  35,  ily  took  shelter  in  the  United  States  con- 

and    was    warmly    debated.      The    vote  sulate.     The  President  at  once  cabled  to 

for  consideration  was  cast  generally  by  New  York  an  order  for  5,000  rifles,  ten 

Republicans.     Mr.  McCumber   (N.   D.)  Maxim   guns    and   2,000,000   cartridges, 

offered  his   substitute   for  the  Sulloway  Martial    law    was    proclaimed.      Among 

bill,  providing    for    about    $8,500,000  a  those  placed  in  prison  were  General  Ri- 

year.     The  discussion  was  distinguished  vas.  Dr.  Espinoza,  formerly  Minister  of 

by  bathos,  and  one  Senator  (Mr.  Scott)  Foreign  Afifairs,  and  Sefior  Zelaya,  for- 

denounced  as    an   "outrage"  the    treat-  merly  Minister  of  Finance.      It  was  re- 

ment  the  United  States  accords  its  vet-  ported  on  the  i8th  that  revolutionists  had 

erans. Governor    Woodrow    Wilson,  •  captured  the  small  town  of  Teustepe,  40 

of  New  Jersey,  has  declared  himself  in  miles  east  of  the  capital. The  move- 
favor  of  the  Geran  bill  for  extending  the  ment  for  peace  in  Honduras  may  fail, 
direct  election  system  to  every  elective  owing  to  the  indictment  by  a  Federal 
office,  State  or  Federal,  as  well  as  to  po-  grand  jury  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  i8th, 
sitions  in  the  political  organizations,  of  Manuel  Bonilla  (leader  of  the  revolu- 
This  bill  is  now  before  the  State  Legisla-  tion),   Gen.   Lee   Christmas,.  Joseph  W. 

ture. By  a  vote  of  58  to  44  the  Ala-  Beer  and  Florian  Davids,  for  violation  of 

bama     House     of    Representatives     has  the    neutrality  laws.      Beer  bought   the 

passed  a  bill  providing  for  local  option,  gunboat  ''Hornet"  and  sold  her  to  Da- 

The  State  Senate  is  known  to  favor  the  vids,  who  represented  the  revolutionists. 

measure. As    a  result  of    the  attack  It  is  charged  that  the  gunboat,  after  leav- 

made  on  the    State    Supreme  Court  by  ing  New  Orleans  (having  cleared  for  a 

Attorney-General  Webb,  of    San  Fran-  port  in  Nicaragua),  put  in  at  Ship  Island, 

Cisco,  in  which  he  denounced  the  grant-  Miss.,  and  there  took  on  board  Bonilla, 

ing  of  a  rehearing  to  Abe  Ruef,  convict-  Christmas,    arms    and    ammunition,    and 

ed  in  the  graft  prosecution  of  two  years  that  more  war  material  was  taken  at  a 

ago,  California  is  afforded  the  remark-  point  near  Port  Barrios.      Warrants  for 

able  spectacle  of  the  Legislature  investi-  Bonilla  and  Christmas  have  been  issued, 

gating   the   highest  court   in   the   State,  but  President  Davila  cannot  easily  honor 

The  inquiry  was  requested  by  the  Jus-  requisitions  for  them,  and  there  is  no  ex- 

tices  of  the  Court,  and  will  be  made  by  a  tradition  treaty  with  Honduras.      Some 

joint  committee  of  seven  members,  who  time  ago  Bonilla  promised  to  negotiate 

are  authorized  to  call  for  papers,  summon  such  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  if 

witnesses  and    administer  oaths.      They  he  should  become  President.     Before  the 
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indictments  were  announced,  Davila's 
represenlati\e  at  the  peace  conference 
said  the  people  would  not  accept  Ron  ilia, 
because  he  was  in  league  with  ''the  fruit 
Trust,"  meaning,  probably,  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  It  was  then  expected 
that  an  agreement  would  be  reached, 
making  some  person  (neither  Davila  nor 
Bonilla)  President  for  a  few  months,  and 
providing  for  an  election  in  October  next, 
Altho  the  loan  convention  has  not  yet 
been  approved  by  the  Honduran  Congress 
or  by  our  Senate,  the  loan  contract  was 
signed  on  the  15th  in  New  York.  The 
loaning  syndicate  is  composed  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the 
National  City  Bank  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  as  fiscal  agent  of  Honduras  and 
the  foreign  bondholders,  who  take  15  per 
cent,  of  the  par  value  ($25,000,000)  of 
the  bonds,  altho  unpaid  interest  has  in- 
creased the  debt  to  more  than  $100,000,- 
000.      The  loan  is  $10,000,000,  and  $7,- 

500,000  of  it  is  to  be  paid  at  once. 

Smallpox  has  been  stamped  out  in  Guate- 
mala by  the  vaccination  of  every  inhab- 
itant. All  the  physicians  were  employed, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  ob- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  the  army. 

Hayti's  revolutionists  have 
The  Islands     been    subdued,     and    their 

leader,  General  Le  Conte, 
has  fled  to  St.  Thomas.  In  the  last  days 
of  fighting,  the  insurgents  burned  the 
town  of  Quanaminth,  and  there  has  been 
much  destruction  of  property  at  other 
places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  repub- 
lic. After  President  Simon  had  put  to 
death  about  a  dozen  rebel  generals,  he 
was  asked  by  our  Government  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  certain  political  prison- 
ers confined  at  Port  au  Prince,  as  it  was 
feared  that  they  might  be  put  to  death 
during  his  absence  from  the  capital. 
These  meii  are  now  dead.  The  Havtian 
Government  asserts  that  they  lost  their 
lives  in  the  night,  on  the  17th,  when 
revolutionists  attacked  the  Presidential 
palace.  But  this  attack  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
dead  men  w^ere  formerly  prominent  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  under  President 

Nord   Alexis,    Simon's   predecessor. 

Capt.  Willy  Meyer,  of  Germany,  recent- 
ly superintendent  of  the  Krupp  yards  at 


Kiel,  has  been  made  commander  of 
Hayti's  navy,   and   the   (government  has 

bought  an   Italian   cruiser. Excessive 

rains  in  Santo  Domingo,  35  inches  in 
December  and  15  in  January,  have 
ruined  the  tobacco  crop. At  the  me- 
morial services  over  the  wreck  of  the 
''Maine,"  on  the  15th,  the  thirteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  destruction  of  the  bat- 
tleship, which  were  conducted  by  the 
Havana  Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veter- 
ans, the  Cuban  Government  for  the  first 
time  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
principal  address  was  made  by  Vice- 
President  Zayas.  He  exprest  the  opin- 
ion that  the  explosion  had  not  been 
caused  "by  a  treacherous  hand,"  but  was 
an  accident.  The  speaker's  platform  was 
on  one  of  the  caissons  made  by  the  en- 
gineers who  are  at  work  on  the  wreck. 

Cuba's   Congress   has  passed  a  bill 

authorizing  an  American  company  to  re- 
move wrecks  and  otherwise  to  improve 
the  harbors  of  Havana  and  six  other 
ports.  The  contract  is  for  thirty  years. 
The  company  is  to  receive  80  cents  for 
each  ton  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Cuba  from  the  United  States,  and  $1  for 
each  ton  brought  from  any  other  coun- 
try. Havana's  Chamber  of  Commerce 
asks   President  Gomez  to  veto  the  bill. 

Cuba's  army  and  rural  guard  have 

been  consolidated  under  the  command  of 
General  Monteagudo,  and  the  ofifice 
formerly  held  by  General  Guerra  has 
been  abolished. 

General  Navarro,  with  a 
force  of  nearh  1,500 
men,  entered  Juarez  on 
the  14th.  His  march  of  200  miles  from 
Chihuahua  had  consumed  ten  days,  and 
in  all  that  time,  his  officers  said,  not  one 
armed  revolutionist  had  been  seen  by  his 
soldiers.  Orozco  had  gone  to  the  moun- 
tains. As  he  mioved  along,  Navarro  re- 
built twenty-five  railroad  bridges.  After 
his  arrival  there  were  2,000  soldiers  in 
Juarez.  He  proclaimed  martial  law, 
closed  the  saloons  and  took  possession  of 
the  railroad.  Madero,  the  revolutionists' 
President,  for  whom  a  w^arrant  had  been 
issued  in  El  Paso,  escaped  from  that  city 
and  went  to  Guadeloupe,  accomipanied 
by  his  Board  of  Strategy.  On  the  17th, 
Navarro  sent  700  men  to  look  foi  him. 
One    report    says    that    this    force    was 
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driven  back,  at  a  point  near  Guadeloupe ; 
another,  and  probably  the  truthful  one, 
says  that  Madero  fled  to  the  mountains 
before  Navarro's  men  could  get  to 
("lUadeloupe.  Madero's  brother  (in  New 
York)  explained  that  Orozco's  move- 
ment against  Juarez  had  been  only  a 
feint,  designed  to  draw  Navarro  north- 
ward from  Chihuahua,  in  order  that  he 
might  successfully  attack  that  citv.  But 
Navarro  left  a  garrison  of  i.ooo  soldiers 
there.  Madero's  brother  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  those  earlier  assertions 
that  Navarro  was  surrounded  and  locked 
up  in  .Chihuahua,  and  that  Orozco's  pur- 
l^ose  was  to  make  Juarez  the  capital  of 

a    new    republic. There    was    more 

fighting,  last  week,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mexicali,  near  the  western  end  of  the 
boundary,  and  the  insurgents,  led  by 
Rertholdt,  the  Los  Angeles  Socialif^t, 
were  victorious.  Half  of  them  are 
Americans.  In  various  parts  of  Mexico, 
raids  upon  railroad  and  telegraph  prop- 
erty were  reported.  Two  small  towns  in 
Puebla  were  taken  by  revolutionists  or 
bandits,  who  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
when  the  troops  came.  In  Bro\\nsville, 
I'ex.,  revolutionists  were  arrested,  and  in 
their  possession  were  found  campaign 
])lans  and  a  list  of  the  names  oi  about 
200  Americans  who  had  contributed 
money  or  arms.  Warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  several  of  these  Americans  were  is- 
sued. Our  Government  mav  find  it  nec- 
essary (with  the  consent  of  Mexico)  to 
send  troops  across  the  boundary  for  the 
protection  of  the  dike  designed  to  con- 
trol the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
For  this  work  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation.  Gen.     Bernardo    Reves,    a^ 

one  time  regarded  as  a  leader  of  those 
opposing  Diaz,  will  remain  for  some  time 
in  Paris.  He  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  reorganization  of  Mex- 
ico's military  service,  and  he  now  pub- 
lishes a  part  of  his  report,  together  with 
remarks  indicating  that  he  is  loyal  to  the 
Diaz  Government. 

The  veto  bill  limitmg 
English  Affairs      the  power  of  the  Houst 

of  Lords  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  second  time  on  February  21.  It  is 
thouglit  that  this  time  the  Lords  will  not 
dare  reject  it,  but  that,  if  they  do,  the 
King  will  create  a  sufficient  number  of 


Liberal  peers  to  pasb  it.  It  has  been  \)v\>)- 
licly  announced  that,  in  anticipation  of 
this  emergency,  the  Government  has  pre- 
pared a  list  of  Liberals  who  would 
accept  peerages  for  this  purpose.  Imme- 
diately after  this  question  is  disposed  of, 
that  of  Home  Rule  will  be  taken  up. 
'1  lie  first  te#t  vote  of  the  new  Parliament 
showed  a  majority  for  the  Government 
of  326  to  213.  This  was  on  an  Opposi- 
tion amendment  to  the  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  introduced  by 
Ian  Malcolm,  of  Corydon.  Premier  As- 
([uith,  in  reply,  declared  that  every  one 
voted  at  the  general  election  in  Decem- 
ber with  the  full  knowledge  that  when 
the  Lords,  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
achievement  of  Liberal  legislation,  was 
cleared  away,  the  first  task  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  full  self-government  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
Asquith  also  said : 

"We  can  only  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  congestion  of  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons  by  creating  in 
Ireland  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an  Irish 
Executive  thereto,  for  dealing  with  purely 
Irish  affairs,  while  the  indefeasible  supremacy 
of  this  Parliament  must  be  maintained." 

John  Redmond,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation- 
alists, said  he  welcomed  the  Premier's 
declaration,  and  added  that  he  honestly 
believed  that  Home  Rule  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Asquith  would  be  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  and,  so  far  as  they 
could,  the  Nationalists  i)ledged  their 
countrymen  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Redmond 
denied  that  he  was  a  Separatist.  The 
Nationalists,  he  said,  had  accepted  im- 
perial supremacy  and  invited  the  House 
of  Commons  to  make  it  effective.  He 
hoped  that  the  reign  of  the  present  King 
would  be  made  glorious  by  the  opening 
by  the  sovereign  in  person  of  a  parlia- 
ment of  the  friendly  and  reconciled  Irish 

nation. The  remarks  of  Champ  Clark 

and  the  resolution  of  W.  S.  Bennet  re- 
ferring to  reciprocity  as  a  step  toward 
the  annexation  of  Canada  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament 
this  week.  The  Premier  is  to  be  asked 
if  he  intends  to  address  any  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  tarifif  reformers  have 
seized  the  utterances  of  the  Congressmen 
as  a  weapon  against  the  Government,  but 
the  Liberals  are  trying  to  pass  them  off 
as  an  American  joke.  The  Saturday 
Review  accuses  Ambassador  Rrvcc  with 
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being  in  a  conspiracy  with  "President 
Taft,  Champ  Clark  and  the  avowed 
annexationists  in  the  United   States"  to 

betray  the  interests  of  Canada. The 

opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  continues  to 
grow  and  remonstrances  come  in  from 
chambers  of  commerce  and  associations 
of  shippers  and  insurance  men.  The 
declaration  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  The  Hague,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  more  accurately 
the  rights  of  commercial  vessels  in  time 
of  war.  The  Government  holds  that 
England  is  the  gainer  by  the  declaration, 
and  that  a  failure  to  ratify  it  would  be  a 
serious  setback  to  the  development  of 
international  agreement  and  a  new  stim- 
ulus to  the  competition  in  naval  arma- 
ments. The  British  opponents  of  the 
measure  object  most  strongly  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
would  result  in  cutting  oflf  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  British  Isles  and  their  speedy 
reduction  by  starvation : 

Article  33 :  "Conditional  contraband  is  liable 
lo  capture  if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces,  or  of  a  Govern- 
ment department  of  the  enemy  State,  unless 
in  this  latter  case  the  circumstances  show  that 
the  goods  cannot,  in  fact,  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  war  in   progress." 

Article  "34:  "The  destination  referred  to  in 
Art.  S3  is  presumed  to  exist  if  the  goods  are 
consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  <-o  a  con- 
tractor: —  (i)  Established  in  the  enemy  coun- 
try who,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
supph>s    articles    of    this    kind    to   the    enemy; 

(2)  a  similar  presumption  arises  if  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  or  other  place  serving  as  a  base ; 

(3)  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy." 

A  disaster  occurred 
French  Railroads     upon    the    Western 

Railroad,  near  Cour- 
ville,  on  February  15.  An  express  from 
Paris  ran  into  a  freight  train  which  was 
switching  across  the  main  line,  and  an 
express  coming  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion almost  ran  into  the  wreck  a  few 
minutes  later.  Ten  persons  were  killed 
and  a  number  of  others  injured.  Both 
trains  were  burned.  The  accident  is  of 
political  importance,  because  the  West- 
ern Railroad  is  owned. and  managed  by 
the  French  Government,  and  the  number 
of  accidents  upon  it  in  recent  months  has 
been  far  above  what  Europeans  are 
accustomed   to.     The  employees  of  the 


railroad,  who  were  recently  defeated  in 
their  strike  by  the  Government,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  now  encouraging  delays  and 
accidents  in  order  to  gain  their  ends. 
When  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the 
French  Parliament  it  was  charged  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican engines,  which  smoke  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  signals.  The  station  agent  at 
Courville  explains  that  he  had  allowed 
the  freight  train  to  switch  across  the 
main  line  because  he  expected  the  ex- 
press to  be  late,  as  usual,  but  on  this 

occasion  it  happened  to  be  on  time. 

The  French  Senate,  on  February  10, 
passed  a  bill  from  the  Chamber,  adopt- 
ing Greenwich  time  for  France.  The 
Paris  meridian  will  be  preserved  for 
naval  and  scientific  purposes.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  time  in  Western  Eu- 
rope will  be  a  great  conyenience  to  trav- 
elers. The  bill  made  no  reference  to 
Greenwich,  but  was  worded  as  follows : 

"Official  time  in  France  and  in  Algeria  shall 
be  Paris  mean  time  put  back  9  mmutes  and 
21  seconds." 
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The  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Delega- 
tion has  accepted  without  amendment  the 
army  and  navy  estimates  presented  by 
the  Government.  The  appropriation  for 
the  navy,  which  has  hitherto  been  $10,- 
000,000  a  year,  will  be  made  $26,000,000 
up  to  19 14,  when  it  will  be  further  in- 
creased to  more  than  $30,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy,  Ad- 
miral Count  Montecuccoli,  argues  that 
"even  a  little  war  is  dearer  than  a  big 
fleet,"  and  he  plans  the  construction  of  a 
new  fleet  of  sixteen  Dreadnoughts.  The 
Minister  of  War,  General  Baron  Schon- 
aich,  asked  for  an  increase  of  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  for  the  army  and  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000,000  between  now 
and  191 5.  The  Military  Committee  of 
the  Delegation,  in  accepting  these  esti- 
mates, urged  the  Government  to  make 
serious  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  general  dis- 
armament and  the  development  of  the 
Hague  Court.^  The  proposal  of  Dr.  El- 
lenbogen,  the  Socialist  member  of  the 
committee,  that  the  Government  be  asked 
to  open  negotiations  with  Italy  for  the 
restriction  of  the  armaments  of  the  tv/o 
countries  was  rejected. 
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The  Russian  Goverii- 
Russia  and  China    m  e  n  t     has     notified 

China  that  Kiildja  will 
be  occupied  by  Russian  troops  unless 
China  shows  a  disposition  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1881  in 
regard  to  freedom  of  trade  in  Mongolia. 
The  treaty  may  be  denounced  within  six 
months  after  February,  and  Russia  ap- 
parently wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  as  formerly.  The  Russian  note 
demands  agreement  with  the  following 
points    : 

"First — Russia's  full  right  to  impose  export 
and  import  duties  within  fifty  versts  of  the 
frontier    zone. 

"Second — Extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over 
Russian  subjects  except  in  civil  cases,  which 
shall  be  tried  in   mixed  courts. 

"Third — Freedom  to  trade  and  liberty  to 
travel  and  reside  for  Russian  subjects  in  Mon- 
golia and  the  territories  behind  the  Great  Wall. 

"Fourth — The  appointment  of  consuls  at 
Kobdo,  Hami  and  Hu-Cheng. 

"Fifth — Proper  facilities  for  consuls  within 
their   jurisdictions. 

"Sixth — The  right  of  Russian  subjects  to 
acquire  land  in  all  towns  where  Russia  is 
entitled  to  establish  consulates." 

Kuldja,  or  Kulja,  and  the  Hi  Valley,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  were  held  by  Russia 
from  1 87 1  to  1 88 1,  when  retroceded  in 
consideration  of  trade  concessions  in 
Mongolia,  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  Chi- 
nese have  not  granted.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Hi  running  into  Lake  Balkash  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Russia. 
Kuldja  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhab- 
itants, 48  miles  inside  the  frontier  of 
Chinese  Turkestan.  It  lies  upon  the 
northern  fork  of  the  caravan  route  from 
Pekin.  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view 
Russia  is  the  aggressor  and  is  seeking  to 
extend  her  territory. 

The  contract  for  the 
Turkey  and  Persia     erection  of  the   great 

dam  at  the  head  of 
the  Hindia  branch  of  the  Euphrates  has 
been  granted  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  an  English  firm,  contractors  John 
Jackson  &  Co.  This  forms  part  of  the 
general  plan  for  the  fertility  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  Valley  by  means  of  an  irriga- 
tion system.  The  original  project  of  Sir 
William  Willcocks  provided  for  the  irri- 
i^ation  of  over  3,000,000  acres  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $37,000,000.      All  that  is 


proposed  at  present,  however,  is  to  dam 
up  the  Hindia  Canal  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  drying  up  the  swamp  lands  re- 
sulting from  the  overflow  of  the  canal  in 
flood  time  and  of  supplying  water  to  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  which  is  now  left  quite 
dry  and  barren  in  the  summer.  The  close 
connection  between  reclamation  of  Meso- 
potamia and  the  railroad  being  construct- 
ed by  the  Germans  for  connecting  it  with 
the  outside  world,  and  the  active  interest 
taken  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  has  already  been 

explained  in  these  pages. Complaints 

as  to  cruelty  with  which  the  disarmament 
of  Macedonia  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Government  have  been  voiced  in  both  the 
Turkish  and  the  British  Parliament.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  measures  used  have 
been  as  severe  as  those  of  the  old  regime. 
When  the  commmission  for  disarmament 
arrives  in  a  district  a  state  of  siege  is  en- 
forced, soldiers  are  stationed  about  every 
house,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  go  out 
or  in  while  the  search  is  going  on.  Where 
this  blockade  has  been  maintained  for 
four  or  five  days  the  imprisoned  families 
have  suffered  for  lack  of  food.  The  bas- 
tinado has  been  habitually  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  evidence  or  con- 
fession, the  beating  being  often  repeated 
several  times  and  in  some  cases  applied 
to  the  whole  male  population  of  the  vil- 
lage. According  to  statements  made  in 
the  Turkish  Parliament,  the  number  of 
persons  maltreated  in  the  sanjaks  of  Sa- 
lonika, Monastir  and  Uskub  alone  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber as  4,069,  of  whom  sixty-two  were 
maimed   for  life    and    eleven  beaten  to 

death. Talaat  Bey,   Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  who  has  been  carrying  out  the 
disarmament  policy,  has  resigned  his  post 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  doubtless  by 
order  of  the  Young  Turk  Committee,  and 

he  will  be  succeeded  by-Halil  Bey. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Persian  Government  for  American  advis- 
ors in  the  reorganization  of  its  finances, 
W.  Morgan  Shuster,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  American  customs  service 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  General  of  Persia. 

It  is  announced  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russia  will  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Kasbin,  Persia,  as  a  mark  of  confidence 
in  the  new  regent,  Nasir  El  Mulk. 


Improving   Our   Rivers  and   Harbors 

BY  THEODORE  E.  BURTON 

Unitki)   Statics    Sknatok    from    Ohio. 

FOR  years  we  have  been  expending  have  very  great  advantages,  because  in 

vast  sums  of  money  for  the  im-  providing  for  the  receipt  and  deHvery  of 

provement  of  our  rivers  and  bar-  merchandise  at  factories  or  warehouses, 

bors.      Some  of  it  has  been  spent  fool-  branch   Hnes   or   switches   can    easily   be 

ishly,  some  of  it  uselessly,  and  in  cases  constructed.      Railroads    can    reach    all 

even  extravagantly.      Too  often  the  re-  towns  and  cities  alike,  wherever  located, 

suit  of  these   expenditures   for   the   im-  while  obviously  boats  and  barges  must  be 

provement   of   rivers   has   been   a   disap-  used  only  between  localities  situated  upon 

pointment.       It   is   needless   to   seek   for  the  waterways, 

the  causes.     They  are  perfectly  manifest.  In  connection  with  this  fact  it  must  be 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  form  and  un-  remembered  that  the  cost  of  haulin.^ 
dertake  judicious  plans  for  the  improve-  freight  compared  with  the  cost  of  han- 
ment  of  rivers  and  inland  waterways  in  dling  after  reaching  terminal  points  has 
the  United  States  without  a  careful  con-  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  last  forty 
sideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  trans-  years.  The  cost  of  hauling  by  rail  has 
portation.  No  adequate  return  for  money  very  materially  decreased,  while  the  cost 
expended  on  our  rivers  is  to  be  hoped  of  handling  and  delivery  and  the  general 
for  until  harmonious  relations  are  estab-  expenses  connected  with  terminal  facili- 
lished  between  the  two  great  transporta-  ties  has  not  decreased  in  anything  like 
tion  agencies  of  the  country — the  rivers  the  same  proportion.  It  is  easier,  too. 
and  the  railroads.  No  adequate  devel-  as  a  rule,  to  transfer  from  one  railroad 
opment  of  the  waterways  of  the  United  to  another  than  from  water  to  land.  The 
States  can  be  secured  without  a  just  and  constant  variation  in  the  level  of  rivers  in- 
careful  readjustment  of  the  relations  be-  creases  the  difficulty  of  providing  an  ade- 
tween  waterways  and  railways.  Both  quate  equipment  for  the  rapid  handling- 
must  be  considered,  in  combination,  as  of  freight  on  the  banks  of  most  of  our 
agencies  for  the  carrying  of  traffic.  rivers.      Freight  carried  by  rail  is  better 

In  many  instances  the  economical  protected  from  storm  and  from  the  ele- 
transportatidn  of  freight  from  one  por-  ments,  and  the  railway  insures  goods  car- 
tion  of  the  country  to  another  involves  ried  in  its  cars  or  handled  at  its  termi- 
the  use  of  both  railways  and  waterways,  nals.  All  of  these  things  render  the  rail- 
and  without  cooperation  between  them  roads  a  more  convenient  and  acceptable 
the  most  helpful  results  cannot  be  se-  means  of  transportation  wherever  avail- 
cured.  As  long  as  unrestricted  competi-  able,  and  they  will  always  remain  the 
tion  exists,  the  railways  will  continue  to  more  convenient  means.  In  my  judgment 
carry  a  large  amount  of  the  traffic  which  these  points  contain  the  vital  reasons  for 
should,  more  properly,  go  by  water,  no  the  decadence  of  water-borne  traffic  on 
matter  how  much  money  is  expended,  our  inland  waters.  No  matter  how  much 
here  and  there,  in  isolated  schemes  of  is  expended  upon  our  rivers,  water  traffic 
waterway  improvement.  Inherently  there  will  always  be  confronted  by  these  dis- 
are  certain  advantages  belonging  to  the  advantages,  and  in  a  constantly  increas- 
railroads  which  are  permanent  and  in-  ing  measure. 

evitable.     These  must  be  taken  into  con-  There  are  other  disadvantages  inher- 

slderation.      They  have  a  wider  area  of  ent  In  transportation  by  water  which  of 

distribution.     They  can  be  constructed  in  course  can  be  prevented  by  law,  such  as 

any  direction.      They  are  readily  adapt-  the  right  to  charge  lower  rates  where  the 

able  to  newly  arising  and  ever  shifting  railways  come  in  competition  with  water 

demands  of  producing  areas  and  of  mar-  routes ;  and  very  much  can  be  gained  by 

kets.      In  the  handling  of   freight  they  cooperation,  where  that  can  be  brought 
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about.  It  is  quite  true,  too,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  waterways  by  the  nations 
n\  luirope  has  met  with  success.  These 
facts  are  frequently  referred  to  in  urging 
gigantic  and  costly  propositions  upon  the 
American  people — but  fret|uently  with- 
out any  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
different  conditions  existing  there.  The 
greater  density  of  the  population,  the 
earlier  development  and  greater  depend- 
ence upon  waterway  systems,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  class  of  boatmen  willing  to 
work  for  comparatively  small  gains,  all 
liave  their  influence ;  but  a  more  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  state  ownership  of  the 
railways  and  their  management  in  coop- 
eration with  the  waterways,  or  the  com- 
plete control  and  regulation  of  railways, 
as  in  France,  w'here  they  are  compelled 
to  charge  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  wa- 
terways for  carrying  the  same  variety  of 
freight  between  given  points. 

In  this  connection  it  may  surprise 
many  who  ignorantly  seize  upon  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  waterways  in 
Europe  as  an  example  for  us,  that  our 
country  is  already  much  more  adequately 
furnished  with  railroad  facilities  than  is 
Europe.  The  railway  mileage,  per  square 
mile,  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  United 
States 'is  greater  than  in  Europe,  and  the 
mileage  per  thousand  of  population  is 
five  times  greater  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
But  notwithstanding  the  great  advan- 
tages belonging  to  railways  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  the  superior  qualities  of 
our  waterways  and  the  greater  freedom 
for  competition  which  pertains  to  water 
transportation  must  not  be  disregarded. 
We  should  bear  in  mind,  in  appropriating 
public  money  for  waterway  improve- 
ments, that  under  the  present  relations 
between  the  two  means  of  carrying 
freight,  many  of  our  inland  waterways 
cannot  be  utilized  to  any  high  degree  of 
efiiciency  and  cannot  make  any  adequate 
return  for  large  expenditures. 

Much  of  the  work  done  in  the  past 
has  shown  disappointing  results  and 
much  of  the  money  appropriations  has 
been  wasted.  A  good  example  is  the 
Missouri  River,  from  its  mouth  to  Kan- 
sas City.  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
for  its  improvement  is  urged  upon  Con- 
gress, year  after  year,  and  agitated  in 
conventions  and  public  meetings  till  the 


popular  impression  goes  abroad  and 
reaches  even  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress that  it  is  one  of  the  vital  necessi- 
ties of  the  nation ;  whereas,  if  there  is 
any  place  in  the  United  States  where  an 
attempt  to  develop  waterway  transporta- 
tion has  in  it  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment, it  is  this  stretch  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

In  the  old  days  the  trains  of  the  so- 
called  Pacific  Railway  used  to  run  from 
St.  Louis  to  Jefiferson  City  and  from 
there  the  passengers  and  freight  were 
carried  by  boat  to  Kansas  City.  The 
Missouri  River  was  then  an  important 
artery  of  commerce.  Its  traffic  at  that 
time  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  argument  for 
large  appropriations  now,  as  tho  the 
present  decadence  were  due  to  neglect  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  led  to 
suppose  that  when  millions  are  expended 
upon  the  river,  thru  appropriations  by 
Congress,  the  old  days  of  flourishing- 
river  traffic  will  instantly  return  with 
renewed  vigor  and  importance ;  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  conditions  have  com- 
pletely changed.  Traffic  left  the  river 
with  very  little  reference  to  its  naviga- 
bility and  nothing  can  bring  it  back  again 
to  any  great  extent,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  but  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  density  of  the  population  close  upon 
its  banks.  Already,  in  response  to  these 
demands  for  appropriations,  the  grand 
total  of  $12,019,022  has  been  expended 
upon  the  river,  and  let  us  see  what  the 
returns  were  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1909.  During  that  year  long-trade 
packets  carried  just  133  tons  of  freight 
and  carried  it  an  average  haul  of  a  trifle 
over  100  miles.  This  was  all  that  had 
any  semblance  of  thru  traffic.  Short- 
trade  packets  and  other  boats  carried 
24437  tons  an  average  of  about  21  miles. 
Sand  steamers  and  barges  carried  290,- 
263  tons  of  sand,  hauling  it  an  average 
of  less  than  one  mile ;  yet  this  is  all 
counted  in  ascertaining  the  tonnage  sta- 
tistics of  the  river.  These  figures  speak 
louder  than  any  argument  in  the  case. 
Oh.  but  it  is  said,  there  cannot  be  anv 
navigation  on  the  river  because  you  do 
not  improve  it.  Spend  $20,000,000  more, 
or  if  you  will  not  spend  that  much  at 
least  spend  $3.500,000 — and  we  spend  it, 
tho  we  have  in  years  past  found  that  the 
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expenditure    of    these    millions    accom-  this  matter,  understood  it  and  demanded 

pHshes  no  result.     Even  before  the  Gov-  that   in   the   improvement  of  our   rivers 

ernment   entered   upon   its   plan   of   im-  and  harbors  the  public  money  be  expend- 

provement  at  all  this  river  was  utiHzed  cd  in  a  rational  way  and  for  the  benefit 

for  the  conveyance  of  traffic   far  more  of  the  whole  country, 
than  it  is  today.  Take,  for  another  example,  that  little 

The  cause  of  all  the  ag^itation  for  the  stretch    of    the    Mississippi    River,    206 

further  improvement  of  this  river  is  sim-  miles,  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo.     Nearly 

ply  that  they  are  confronted  by  an  un-  $13,000,000  has  already  been  expended 

natural  situation   as  to   railroad   freight  on  it  and  for  five  or  six  years  there  has 

rates.      The    rate    on    first-class    freight  been    an    8-foot    channel    available    ex- 

from   New   York  to   St.   Louis,   over   a  cept   for  a   few   days  each   year.      The 

thousand   miles,   is   87J/2    cents,   and   60  amount  of  traffic  on  this  stretch  of  river, 

cents  more — nearly  two-thirds  as  much  before  the  expensive  improvements  werp 

more — to   Kansas   City,   only   400   miles  commenced,   as   measured  by   shipments 

farther.     Only  do  away  with   that  dis-  from   St.   Louis  in   1880,  was   1,038,000 

crimination  or  inequality  and  no  matter  tons.     At  that  time  the  prevailing  depth 

how  perfect  the  navigation,  and  if  the  was  only  33^  to  4  feet.     But  in  the  year 

river  was  studded  with  boats,  every  one  1908,  with  an  8-foot  channel,  the  volume 

of  them  would  be  taken  off.     That  has  of  shipments  from  St.   Louis  was  only 

happened  many  a  time  in  the  past  and  72,740  tons — about  one-fourteenth  of  the 

just  so  sure  as  transportation  conditions  former  amount. 

remain  as  they  are  now,  that  is  what  wiU  In  the  face  of  such  figures  Congress 
happen  in  the  future.  The  same  condi-  should  realize  its  responsibility  to  the 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  whole  people  and  the  people  should  de- 
instigated  many  demands  for  appropria-  mand  greater  care  in  the  making  of 
tions  for  river  improvement.  But  the  appropriations  for  inland  waterways, 
arm  of  the  law  is  not  so  weak  nor  the  There  are  many  examples  as  graphic  as 
railroads  so  strong  that  Congress  is  jus-  those  to  which  I  have  called  attention, 
tified  in  expending  millions  upon  millions  In  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
of  the  people's  money  in  this  roundabout  in  transportation  conditions  many  rivers 
way  to  enforce  reasonable  freight  rates,  even  tho  improved  no  matter  to  what 
There  are  better  means  at  hand.  extent,  can  never  be  utilized  as  they  once 

No  one  is  more  thoroly  aware  than  I  were.     The  returns   can  never  be  ade- 

am  of  the  criticism,  the  obloquy,  that  is  quate  to  the  large  expenditures  made  or 

visited  upon  any  member  of  the  House  demanded. 

of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  who  I  readily  concede  that  freight  rates  are 

opposes  expenditures  for  river  or  harbor  affected    by    the    improvement    of    the 

improvements.     The  people  in  the  local-  streams   where   traffic    does    develop   or 

ity  v^here  the  improvement  is  made  are  even  where  there  is  the  possibility  that 

always  unanimous   for  the  expenditure.  it  will  if  necessary ;  but  what  are  we  to 

If  it  meant  the  mere  digging  of  holes  in  do?    Are  we  to  waste  money  by  the  hun- 

the  ground,  if  it  meant  the  construction  dreds  of  millions  just  to  make  our  rail- 

of  useless  masonry  they  would  urge  it  ways  behave  themselves?    Have  we  not 

just    the    same,    believing    that    money  the  courage,  thru  the  agencies  which  be- 

would    be   placed   in    circulation   among  long  to   the   Government   when   a    rail- 

them.     Every  locality  is  anxious  to  se-  road's  charges  are  exorbitant,  to  compel 

cure    appropriations,    and    brings    every  it  to  lower  its  rates  by  appropriate  legis- 

possible  influence  to  bear  upon  the  com-  lation  ?   I  most  emphatically  dissent  from 

mittees  of  CongKess   to   enforce   its   ap-  the  idea  that  we  should  engage  in  these 

peal;   while   any  objection   to   their  de-  enterprises,     confessedly     a     waste     of 

mands  must.be  made  upon  general  prin-  money,  in  the  hope  that  railroads  will  be 

ciples,  by  some  one  outside,  without  any  brought  to  lower  their  rates  in  certain 

backing,     encouragement,    or    thanks —  localities.     There  is  a  readier  and  more 

nothing  but  criticism  and  obloquy.     But  intelligent  and  sensible  w^ay  to  do  it  than 

it  is  high  time  that  as  a  nation  we  studied  by  this  expensive  line  of  indirection. 
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T    am   by    no   means    opposed    to    the  comprehensive    plan.      In    carryings    out 

amount   of   money    expended    upon    our  such  plans,  there  should  be  an  equitable 

rivers  and  harbors.     Even   larger  sums  division  of  expense  between  the  nation 

might  be  very  wisely  expended  and  bring  and  the  States  and  communities  especial- 

to  the   nation   invaluable   returns.       But  ly  benefited. 

there  is  a  rational   way  to   manage  the  Until  we  frame  such  a  plan  and  take 

v^hole  problem,  and  that  is  to  begin  with  up  this  question  in  its  entirety,  our  treat- 

the  idea  that  the  control  and  utilization  mcnt  of  the  subject  will  necessarily  be 

of  the  waters  of  the  United   States  are  partial,  imperfect,  and  will  bring  no  bene- 

just  as  important  as  the  control  and  util-  fit  commensurate  with  the  cost ;  but  when 

ization  of  the  land ;  that  water  "as  well  as  we  unite  all  these  uses,  navigation  can 

broad   acres    is    an    asset   of   the   whole  be  wisely  developed  where  it  is  desirable, 

country ;   that   water   may   be   used    for  irrigation  can  be  fostered  where  it  will 

navigation,  in  some  instances,  for  irriga-  be    beneficial,    water    can    be    clarified, 

tion   in   others,    for   furnishing   a   water  water  power  can  be  conserved'  and  util- 

supply  in  others ;  that  under  the  influ-  ized,   and  in   the  combination   of  all   of 

ence  of  the  tempest  or  the  flood  it  mav  these    great    objects,    economy    can    be 

become  a  destructive  agent  rather  than  practiced,   results   secured   and   unmeas- 

a  beneficent  one.     So  far  as  we  may  we  ured  benefits  obtained  for  the  entire  na- 

should  control  floods,  prevent  erosion  of  tion.      It   is   the   only   way  and   it   must 

banks,  secure  clarification  as  far  as  pos-  eventually  prevail, 

sible,  all  as  a  part  of  one  great,  scientific,  Washington,  d.  c. 
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Pillars  of  Hercules 

(Washington  and  Lincoln) 

BY  WALTER  F.  LONGACRE 

Two  massive  rocks,  tradition-flung, 

Gibraltar  and  the  Afric  hill, 
Outlast  their  mythic  builder's  tongue 

And  guard  the  Eastern  gateway  still. 
Whence  freedom  sprang  when  states  were  young- 
Two  giant  men,  of  crises  born. 

The  country's  sire  and  sole  compeer, 
Loom  mighty  in  the  New- World  morn  : 

The  one  impregnable,  austere ; 
The  other  vibrant,  like  a  horn. 

Behold  them  as  they  tower  high, 

The  landmarks  of  our  civic  pride ; 
They  buttress,  nerve  and  fortify 

The  yearning  millions  at  their  side. 
Strong  bulwarks  toward  the  Western  sky. 

New  York  City. 


Washington  and   His  English  Ancestors 

BY  GENERAL  JAMES  GRANT  WILSON 

[This    article    is    a    portion    of    an    address  delivered    by    General    Wilson    before    the    New 
York  Genealogical  and   Biographical   Society,  February    22,    191 1.      Its    author    is    president    of 

the  American  Ethnological  Society,  and  was  formerly  president  of  the  society  before  which 
he  made  the  address.  He  is  also  known  to  our  readers  as  the  original  editor  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck's  "Poems,"  as  Halleck's  biographer,  and  as  the  author  of  numerous  important  his- 
torical   and    literary    contributions. — Editor.] 

THERE  are  many  Washington  fam-  where  the  founder  of  Sulgrave  is  buried 
ily  manor  houses  and  estates  in  with  his  wife,  Amy  Washington,  by  his 
England.  The  particular,  manor  side,  their  tomb  being  marked  by  a  beau- 
in  which  we  Americans  are  most  inter-  tiful  and  well-preserved  brass  tablet, 
ested,  is  that  of  Sulgrave,  five  miles  which  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
from  Banbury,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  tombs  of  other  members  of  the  fam- 
The  first  of  many  Laurence  Washing-  ily  are  in  the  church,  but,  sad  to  say,  the 
tons  to  be  met  with  in  English  genealog-  brasses  which  marked  them  were  stolen 
ical,  or  other  annals,  was  the  son  of  John  some  two  score  years  ago  by  unknown 
Washington  of  Warton,  Lancashire,  who  vandals.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  in  St. 
went  to  London,  where  he  became  a  James's  Church  a  treasure  chest  eight 
wealthy  wool  merchant  of  Gray's  Inn,  centuries  old !  It  had  originally  six 
and  later  an  alderman.  He  was  knight-  massive  locks  and  was  used  to  contain 
ed  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  During  the  the  priory  plate  and  regalia.  The  oak 
reign  of  that  much-married  monarch,  chest  was  presented  to  the  church  by 
Laurence  Washington  acquired  property  Laurence  Washington  during  the  days 
and  position,  becoming  Mayor  of  North-  of  Shakespeare,  with  whom  there  is  a 
ampton  in  1532  and  again  in  1545.  The  tradition  that  both  he  and  his  father.  Sir 
manor  and  priory  lands  of  Sulgrave  John,  were  well  acquainted, 
were  granted  to  him  for  his  services  to  Robert,  son  of  Laurence,  unfortu- 
his  county  by  King  Henry  on  the  disso-  nately  squandered  his  father's  fortune; 
lution  of  the  monasteries,  and  having  Sulgrave  passed  out  of  his  possession, 
amassed  a  fortune,  Laurence  retired  to  and  he  established  himself  at  Brington, 
Sulgrave,  where  he  erected  the  man-  on  an  estate  belonging  to  his  relative, 
sion  to  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  pic-  Lord  Spencer.  There  his  grandson 
ture,  copied  from  a  painting  made  in  Laurence  was  born,  and  after  graduat- 
1910  by  Harold  Vivian,  an  accomplished  ing  at  Oxford  he  became  rector  of  Pur- 
English  artist.  The  house  was  obvious-  leigh  Church  at  Maldon,  Essex,  repre- 
ly  intended  to  be  of  larger  proportions  sented  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
than  it  attained,  and  stands  at  the  fur-  This  charge  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Lau- 
ther  end  of  the  little  out-of-the-way  rence  Washington  from  1632  until  1643, 
hamlet  of  Northends.  When  Washing-  when  he  was  ejected  by  Cromwell  for 
ton  Irving  was  there  a  century  ago,  it  loyalty  to  the  absent  young  King, 
still  retained  the  familv  arms  in  stained  Charles  the  Second.  When  he  died  in 
glass  in  one  of  the  windows.  On  the  1662,  he  was  buried  in  Brington,  or 
outside  of  the  high-gabled  porch  is  to  be  Brixton  Church,  where  he  was  baptized, 
seen  in  its  spandrels  the  royal  arms  of  His  decease  caused  a  breaking  up  of  the 
Queen  ElizalDeth,  also  the  mullets  and  family,  and  his  eldest  sons,  John  and 
bars  of  the  Washingtons,  showing,  as  Laurence,  sailed  for  Virginia.  John  set- 
many  believe,  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  tied  at  Northern  Neck,  between  the  Po- 
of our  flag  may  have  had  their  origin  in  tomac  and  Rappahannock.  There  he  had 
the  armorial  bearings  of  George  Wash-  a  son  Laurence,  his  son  was  named  Au- 
ington's  ancestors.  gustine,  the  father  of  George,  born  one 
The  second  picture,  copied  from  a  hundred  and  seventv-nine  years  ago,  so 
companion  painting,  also  by  Harold  Viv-  that  our  first  President  was  ninth  in  de- 
ian,  represents  a  portion  of  the  interior  scent  from  Sir  John  Washington, 
of  the   Sulgrave  Church  of  St.  James,  A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Morgan  Rich- 
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ards  of  Steephill  Castle,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  mother  of  the  late  gifted 
Mrs.  Cragie,  asked  me  to  aid  her  in  col- 
lecting £600  for  the  restoration  of  the 
fine  Tower  of  Purleigh,  better  known  as 
Washington  Church,  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  I  have  sent  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  among 
the  American  contributors  are  Mrs. 
Daniel  Butterfield,  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Hon.  L.  P. 
Morton,  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  Henry 
Clews,  William  G.  Low,  Thomas  R. 
Proctor,  Gen.  Grant  Wilson,  William 
K.  Bixby,  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and 
Charles  W.  Burrows.  More  funds  are 
still  required  to  make  up  the  one  thou- 
sand dollars  that  the  writer  undertook  to 
raise  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  so  that  any 
persons  who  are  inclined  to  aid  this  pa- 
triotic object  may  send  their  contribu- 
tions, of  any  amount  from  five  dollars  to 
fifty,  to  Mrs.  Morgan  Richards,  Steephill 
Castle,  to  the  writer  of  this  appeal,  or  to 
the  rector  of  Purleigh,  Dean  R.  T.  Love, 
Maldon,  Essex,  England.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  parish  is  a  poor,  agricultural 
one,  without  any  wealthy  residents,  and 
that  the  peal  of  five  bells  cannot  be  rung- 
while  the  tower  is  in  its  present  condition, 


which  is  of  course  a  great  deprivation  in 
the  village  life  of  England,  to  miss  the 
sound  of  the  cheerful  Sunday  chimes. 
Ever  after  the  day  when  the  tower  is  re- 
stored, the  American  flag  will  be  dis- 
played on  every  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth.  It  has  been  already  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose. 

The  paintings  of  Sulgrave  Manor  and 
Church  were  a  New  Year's  gift  from 
my  friend,  Col.  T.  Myles  Sandys,  of 
Graythwaite  Hall,  Lake  Windermere, 
formerly  of  the  British  Army,  but  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  a  member  of 
Parliament.  His  ancestor,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  Sir  John  Washington,  were 
intimate  friends,  and  the  latter  was  god- 
father to  several  of  the  former's  chil- 
dren. During  their  period  and  later, 
several  marriages  occurred  between 
members  of  the  Sandys  and  Washing- 
ton families.  Sir  Edwin  and  George, 
two  of  the  Archbishop's  sons,  were  offi- 
cials of  the  London  Company  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  younger  brother,  like  Sir 
Edwin,  an  Oxford  graduate,  built  the 
first  water-mill  in  the  colony,  also  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  iron  works 
and  shipbuilding  in  \'irginia.  His 
translation  of   Ovid's   "Metamorphoses" 


PURLEIGH   CHURCH. 
Here  Washington's  ancestor  was  rector. 
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(London,  1626)  is  the  first  English  been  acquainted  with  every  President  ot 
production  of  any  value  that  was  writ-  the  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  Gen- 
ten  in  this  country.  It  may  be  added  eral  Grant,  during  whose  second  admin- 
that  the  Archbishop  was  the  friend  of  istration  he  passed  away,  at  the  great 
Cranmer,  Hooker  and  Jeweh,  and  suf-  age  of  ninety-five. 

fered    seven    months'    imprisonment     in  Permit  me  to  push  back  the  hand  of 

the   Tower   of   London    for   his   exprest  time  to  October,  1777,  when  a  great  vic- 

opinions  against   Popery.     He    was    to  tory  was  won  on  the  field  of  Saratoga — 

have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  but  hav-  in  its  results  one  of  the  decisive  battles 

ing  powerful  friends  and  wealth,  which  of  the  world,  for  it  won  for  us  the  alli- 

he  used  freely,  he  fortunately    escaped  ance  of  France,  and  without  the  aid  of 

and  fled  to  the  Continent.     When  Eliza-  her  army  and  navy,  as  weh  as  financial 

beth  became  Queen  he  returned  to  Eng-  assistance,  it  may  be  questioned  if  inde- 

land,  and  from  being  Bishop  of  Worces-  pendence  could  have  been  achieved.   The 

ter  was  advanced  by  her  to  the  Arch-  hero  of  that  battle  was  not  the  Ameri- 

bishopric  of  York.  can    commander,    but  Benedict  Arnold, 

Having  now  completed  my  account  of  who     by     his     gallant     and     impetuous 

our  first  President's  ancestry,  and  some  charges  broke  the  enemy's  ranks  and  led 

of  the  associations  connected  with  them,  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and    the 

our  attention   will  be   given  to   George  British  army.     A  few  weeks  after  Ar- 

Washington,  of  whom  Thackeray  wrote,  nold  met  the  Commander-in-Chief,    and 

he   *'was   the    noblest,    purest,    bravest,  was  highly  complimented  for  his  gallan- 

best  of  God's  men."  try  at   Saratoga,   and  then  Washington 

By  the  general  judgment  of  the  Eng-  added,  in  his  stately  manner:  'T  under- 
lish-speaking  world,  Washintgon,  Lin-  stand,  sir,  that  on  that  great  day  when 
coin  and  Grant  are  accepted  as  the  three  you  rendered  such  valuable  service  to 
greatest  Americans — Washington  the  your  country  you  lost  your  sleeve-links, 
founder,  Lincoln  the  liberator  and  Grant  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  this 
the  savior  of  our  country.  With  the  pair,  which  I  have  worn  several  months, 
pater  patrice  I  enjoyed  agreeable  associ-  and  of  which  I  am  now  wearing  dupli- 
ations  in  early  youth  thru  acquaintance  cates?"  When  General  Arnold  became 
with  several  of  those  who  were  nearest  a  traitor  to  his  native  land,  and  Wash- 
and  dearest  to  him ;  with  the  martyr  ington,  with  righteous  indignation,  had 
President  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  denounced  his  base  treachery  in  bitter 
be  intimate  during  a  period  of  eight  and  burning  words,  he  no  longer  found 
years,  and  with  the  illustrious  soldier,  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  the  gold 
under  whom  I  served,  I  was  on  terms  of  sleeve-links,  and  he  presented  them  to 
friendship  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  only  British  ofii- 
tury.  While  many  persons  have  known  cer  who  treated  him  with  any  degree  of 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  a  few  were  ac-  courtesy.  Before  Tarleton  returned  with 
quainted  with  Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  British  army  to  the  Old  World,  at 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  one  person  the  close  of  the  war,  he  gave  Washing- 
was  ever  born  into  this  world  who  knew  ton's  gift  to  his  military  secretary,  an 
the  triumvirate  of  uncrowned  American  American  loyalist,  who,  having  taken  the 
kings.  That  individual  was  Horace  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  nation,  was 
Binney,  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  permitted  to  remain  in  his  native  land, 
and  among  the  leaders  of  the  profession  When  he  died  they  were  presented  to  his 
thruout  our  land,  with  whom  I  spent  a  only  son,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  The 
memorable  evening  in  the  year  1874.  poet  bequeathed  them  to  a  young  army 
During  that  delightful  interview  he  friend,  who  later  became  his  biographer, 
stated  that  when  a  schoolboy  his  home  and  was  instrumental  in  erecting  his 
was  on  Market  street,  near  the  Presi-  bronze  statue  in  the  Central  Park,  who 
dent's  residence,  that  he  had  seen  him  al-  is  the  happy  possessor  of  the  precious 
most  daily   for   several  years,   and   that  and  beautiful  relic. 

Washington  knew   him   as   a  neighbor's  Several   years   before   the   commence- 

son,  and  frequently  held  short  conversa-  ment  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  house 

tions  with  him.     Mr.  Binney  also  men-  party  in  a  spacious  Virginia  mansion  on 

tioned  the  interesting  fact  that  he  had  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  assembled  for 
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SULGRAVE   CHURCH, 

Where    our    first    President's    ancestor,    Laurence    Washington,    is  buried. 


the  purpose  of  celebrating"  the  annivei*- 
sary  of  Washington's  birth.  The  host 
was  Washington's  adopted  son,  and  Mrs. 
Washington's  grandson,  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis,  the  hostess  his  onlv 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
then  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Second 
United  States  Cavalry.  The  day  was  de- 
voted chiefly  to  listening  to  charming 
recollections  of  Mr.  Custis,  who  had 
lived  with  his  father,  as  he  called  Wash- 


ington, for  eighteen  years ;  to  looking  at 
the  President's  letters,  his  books,  his 
swords,  and,  in  short,  to  innumerable 
articles  hallowed  by  associations  with 
him.  It  was  a  red-letter  day — in  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  "A  day  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  this  world."  Alas !  of  all  that 
happy  house  party,  the  Richmond  beau- 
ties, the  Baltimore  belles,  the  young  Vir- 
ginians and  the  two  students  from  the 
North,  a  gray-haired  grandmother  of  the 
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SULGRAVE    MANOR, 
The  home  of  Washington's  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


South  and  the  writer  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors. The  place  of  that  memorable 
meeting  was  Arlington,  now  a  national 
cemetery.  There  rests  that  beau  sabreur 
my  gallant  friend  Phil  Sheridan,  and 
around  him  are  buried  several  thousand 
of  those  rough-riders  who  followed  him 
on  many  a  well-fought  field,  and  there, 
too,  is  the  grave  of  Admiral  Porter,  sec- 
ond only  to  famous  Farragut. 

A  few  days  later  the  writer  was  the 
guest  in  the  city  of  Washington  of  a  ven- 
erable lady  whose  hair  was  silvered  by 
the  snows  of  ninety-six  winters.  In  early 
life  she  and  my  godmother,  Mrs.  Grant, 
of  Laggan,  were  taught  in  Albany  by  the 
same  governess.  They  parted  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  and  never  met  again.  The 
broad  Atlantic  rolled  between  them,  but 
they  continued  to  correspond  for  three 
score  and  ten  years.  Elizabeth  Schuyler, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  spent  several 
months  with  General  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington when  the  American  Army  was 
quartered  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Among 
her  many  admirers  was  a  young  Captain 
of  Artillery  to  whom  she  gave  her  heart 
and  hand  before  she  returned  to  her 
home  in  Albany.     There  in  the  house, 


which  is  still  standing,  of  her  father 
Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  she  was  married  in 
the  following  December,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  she  had  been  separated  by 
death  from  her  young  Captain  more  than 
half  a  century,  but  she  still  loved  to 
speak  of  him,  and  his  immortal  chief, 
with  whom  he  w^as  a  staff  officer  later 
on,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  She  de- 
scribed Washington  as  the  most  majestic 
and  magnificent  of  men.  and  the  finest 
horseman  of  his  age.  Mounted  on  one 
of  his  fiery  chargers,  he  was  always  an 
inspiration  to  his  troops.  When  I  bade 
this  venerable  woman  a  final  farewell, 
she  said,  "My  dear  young  friend,  you 
may  be  glad  to  remember  hereafter  that 
the  same  hand  that  your  lips  have  just 
pressed  was  often  pressed  by  the  lips  of 
Washington."  A  year  later  I  saw  her 
placed  bv  the  side  of  her  young  Captain 
under  the  shadows  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  His  fame  as  the  most  bril- 
liant of  American  statesmen  has  flown 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  His 
name  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
by  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant  at  Appomat- 
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tox  in  April,  1865,  the  writer  was  a 
guest  in  one  of  England's  great  houses. 
The  estate  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  acres  was  purchased  by  the 
British  Government  at  a  cost  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  and  together  with  a 
dukedom,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  presented  to  a  successful  soldier 
for  a  single  day's  work  at  Waterloo. 
Another  equally  decisive  three  days'  bat- 
tle was  won  at  Gettysburg  by  General 
Meade — a  battle  not  surpassed  in  im- 
portance by  any  fought  since  Saxon 
Harold  fell  at  Hastings  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  re- 
ceived an  estate  of  any  kind,  or  emolu- 
ment, or  even  an  increase  of  rank  from 
our  Republican  Government.  When  I 
entered  the  Stratheldsave  drawing-room 
for  the  first  time  with  the  second 
Duke  of  Wellington,  I  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  see  one  of  Gilbert  Stuart's 
noble  portraits  of  Washington  occupying 
the  place  of  honor.  ''Where  did  you  find 
that  fine  picture  ?"  asked,  the  American. 
"Oh,"  said  the  Duke,  ''my  father  hung 
it  there  almost  half  a  century  ago." 
"Did  your  father  admire  our  first  Presi- 
dent?" "My  father,"  was  the  Duke's 
reply,  "deemed  Washington  the  purest 
and  noblest  character  of  modern  time — 
possibly  of  all  time,  and  considering  the 
raw  troops  with  which  he  opposed  the 
trained  and  veteran  soldiers  of  England, 
also  a  great  general." 

Another  extremely  interesting  state- 
ment which  the  Duke  made  was  that 
when  his  father  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  to  be  sent  out 
against  Baltimore,  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,  in  1814,  he  declined  the  com- 
mand chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  fight  against  Washington's 
countrymen.  And  when  the  Government 
asked  Wellington  for  the  names  of  three 
officers  from  whom  a  commander  could 
be  selected  the  ''Iron  Duke"  wrote  "Sir 
Edward  Packenham,  Sir  Edward  Pack- 
enham.  Sir  Edward  Packenham,"  and 
so  poor  Sir  Edward,  who  was  his  broth- 
er-in-law and  a  gallant  soldier,  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  meet  his  death  in  the 
most  disgraceful  and  disastrous  defeat 
ever  sustained  by  a  British  army. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  cavalry  and 
staff  officer  who  accompanied  Grant 
down  the  Mississippi,  including  his  bril- 
liant   Vicksburg    campaign,    wrote    the 


General's  biography,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
Gladstone,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  an  acquaintance.  In  the 
course  of  the  Life,  the  author  drew  a 
comparison  between  Washington  and 
Grant.  Soon  after  an  acknowledgment 
came  from  the  great  Christian  statesman 
in  which  some  pleasant  compliments  were 
paid  to  the  volume,  his  communication 
concluding  with  these  words :  "America 
is  indeed  a  happy  country  if  she  can  pro- 
duce men  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
excellence  of  Washington,  who  has  been 
a  o^uide  to  my  path  all  the  days  of  my 
long  hfe." 

In  addition  to  the  sleeve-links,  I  have 
another  Washington  relic,  a  lock  of  his 
hair  received  from  his  adopted  son. 
which  is  contained  in  this  ring.  With  it 
is  Hamilton's  hair  given  to  me  by  his 
widow.  When  I  told  Lincoln  that  I 
wished  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  add  to  Wash- 
ington's and  Hamilton's,  he  said,  "Help 
yourself.  Colonel,"  which  was  promptly 
performed.  Capt.  Frederick  Lahrbush, 
who  passed  the  century  mark,  when 
guarding  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  be- 
came somewhat  intimate  with  the  illus- 
trious soldier  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  speaking  French,  received  from  him 
on  his  return  to  England  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  Sixtieth  Rifles,  a  small  lock  of 
his  hair.  This  he  bequeathed  to  me  with 
his  Waterloo  medal,  I  believe  the  only 
one  in  this  country.  On  the  last  of  my 
many  visits  to  Strathfieldsaye  the  Duke 
gave  me  a  lock  of  his  father's  hair.  They 
are  all,  together  with  some  of  Grant's 
hair,  contained  in  this  ring — Washing- 
ton's, Hamilton's,  Napoleon's,  Welling- 
ton's, Lincoln's  and  Grant's. 

When  I  saw  Lincoln  for  the  first  time 
in  1858,  in  his  shabby,  uncarpeted  law 
oflice  over  a  grocer's  shop,  the  Judge 
who  introduced  me  said  to  him :  "Our 
young  friend  has  been  telling  me  of  some 
stories  he  heard  from  Mr.  Custis  of  Ar- 
lington, about  Washington's  wonderful 
strength  and  remarkable  skill  as  a  wrest- 
ler, who  never  was  thrown."  "Well,  my 
young  friend,"  remarked  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"in  my  early  days  I  could  outlift  anv 
man  in  my  part  of  the  country,  and  as 
for  wrestling,  I  never  but  once  failed 
to  put  the  other  fellow  on  his  back.  But 
there  was  a  big  chap  named  Jack  Arm- 
strong, strong  as  a  bear,  that  I  could  not 
throw,  but  I  was  very  careful  that  he 
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did  not  get  me  down.  Now  if  Geor^^e 
was  loafing  around,  I  wouldn't  mind 
having  a  tussle  with  him,  and  I  rather 
believe  that  one  of  the  plain  people  of 
Illinois  would  hold  up  his  end  against 
the  aristocrat  of  old  Virginia." 

The  mention  of  Washington's  name 
doubtless  suggested  to  Lincoln  the  fol- 
lowing droll  incident  which  occurred 
when  going  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  a 
few  days  previous.  As  the  day  was  cold 
and  the  long  hall  chilly,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  wear  his  hat  as  he  passed 
thru.  When  about  midway  a  little  luna- 
tic darted  out  of  a  door,  stopped  in  front 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  looking  very  indig- 
nant, said :  "Sir,  I  am  amazed  that  you 
should  presume  to  wear  your  hat  in  the 
presence  of  Christopher  Columbus." 
Removing  his  hat,  Lincoln  said,  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Christopher  Columbus," 
and  passed  on  to  the  meeting.  Return- 
ing half  an  hour  later,  having  forgotten 
the  incident,  and  again  wearing  his  hat, 
he  v/as  startled  when  the  same  little  luna- 
tic darted  out  and  drawing  himself  up 
as  before,  but  with  a  heavier  frown,  ex- 
claimedf,  ''Sir,  I  am  astonished  that  you 
should  dare  to  wear  your  hat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Washington."  "Excuse 
me,  General,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the 
same  time  removing  his  hat,  "but  it 
seems  to  me  that  half  an  hour  ago  you 
claimed  to  be  Christopher  Columbus." 
"Yes,  sir,  that  is  perfectly  correct,  but 
that  zvas  by  another  mother." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  of  a  trium- 
virate of  his  predecessors:  "Washington 


fought  in  the  earlier  struggle,  and  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  win  the  highest  re- 
nown alike  as  a  soldier  and  statesman. 
In  the  second  and  greater  struggle,  the 
deeds  of  Lincoln  were  made  good  by 
those  of  Grant  the  soldier,  and  later 
Grant  himself  took  up  the  work  that 
dropped  from  Lincoln's  tired  hands  when 
the  assassin's  bullet  went  home,  and  the 
sad,  patient,  kindly  eyes  were  closed  for- 
ever." 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
our  country  without  these  three  mighty 
men  ?  It  certainly  may  be  doubted  if  in- 
dependence could  have  been  gained 
without  Washington.  And  it  is  equally 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  Republic 
would  have  maintained  its  integrity 
without  Lincoln  and  Grant.  National 
unity  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  is  a  con- 
dition ;  and  we  are  now  united  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  In  the  words  of  the 
greatest  of  poets : 

"Those  opposed  eyes 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of 
these  three  illustrious  men  that  they  were 
alike  spotless  in  all  the  varied  relations 
of  private  life.  Their  countrymen  will 
continue  to  cherish  their  memory  far  on 
in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see,  and 
upon  the  adamant  of  their  fame  the 
stream  of  Time  will  beat  without  injury. 
The  names  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
Grant  belong  to  the  endless  and  everlast- 
ing ages. 

New  York  City. 


BRINGTON    CHURCH, 
Burial    jilace    of    Rev.    Laurence    Washington. 


A  Collection  of  Washingtoniana 


BY    W.  B.  BLAKE 


BETWEEN  the  brownstone  fronts  of 
West  1626.  street  and  the  apart- 
ment houses  of  1 60th  is  thrust 
the  gateway  to  the  old  Roger  Mor- 
ris farm,  with  the  Colonial  mansion 
erected  thereupon  almost  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  The  farm  has  crumbled 
away ;  but  the  manor  house  still  stands 
there,  somewhat  proudly  surveying  its 
prospect  from  shrunken  grounds — today 
a  city  park.  It  is  a  busier  if  a  less  pic- 
turesque view  than  that  which  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Morris  gazed  upon  when  he 
erected  the  house  for  his  young  wife, 
Mary  PhiHpse. 

Roger  Morris  was  a  loyalist — and  his 
estates  were  duly  confiscated  by  the  up- 
start government,  that  is  upstart  no 
longer.  And,  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  when 
the  American  army  had  retreated  by 
night  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  the 
north  of  what  was  then  the  city  line,  this 
house  of  his,  to  which  lordly  hospitality 
and  old-fashioned  grace  had  already  lent 
distinction,  became  historic  ground — if 
houses  are  ground.  For  General  Wash- 
ington made  it  his  military  headquarters 
in  September,   1776;  and  his  headquar- 


ters it  remained  for  at  least  five  weeks. 
One  cannot  readily  imagine  a  scene 
more  meet  for  the  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  than  this  old  house. 
Tho  we  know  all  too  little  about  the  com- 
manding general's  tenancy — inferring, 
only,  which  room  was  his  chamber,  with 
a  closet  opening  ofT  with  just  room 
enough  for  his  body  servant's  cot ;  infer- 
ring, only,  which  was  the  court-martial 
room,  and  which  the  guard  room — we  do 
know  that  here  was  an  ideal  stage  for 
the  drama  unrolled  there.  A  little  later 
the  old  house  was  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  headquarters  after  Washington 
was  forced  to  abandon  New  York,  and 
still  later  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
wStephen  Jumel,  a  merchant  of  French 
birth,  whose  widow  (nee  Bowen)  long 
occupied  it,  and  entertained  there  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  before 
he  became  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Monsieur  Jum.el  himself  went  to  France 
in  his  own  ship,  the  "Eliza,"  in  181 5,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  that  greater 
Bonaparte  to  America.  Madame  Jumel's 
second  husband  was  Aaron  Burr.  But 
let  us  not  efface  Washington's  memory 
for  Burr's. 
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Now,  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  tliey  were  willed  to  the  General's  favorite 
l^oger  Morris  farm,  or  the  Jiimcl  Man-  nephew,  Col.  William  Augustine  Wash- 
sion — call  it  what  you  will — is  the  place      ington,  and,  passing  from  generation  to 


generation,  they  have  come  at  last  to  Mr. 
William  Lanier  Washington,  the  gener- 
ous and  enthusiastic  collector  whose 
treasures  are  now,  for  a  time,  the  treas- 
choppers,  and  policemen,  and  schoolboys  ures  of  the  public.  "They  were  the  Gen- 
in  Harlem.  The  schoolboys,  at  least,  eral's  one  extravagance  during  those  try- 
know  enough  to  direct  the  pilgrim  to  the      ing  days,"  says  the  heir.    They  cost  him 

eight  guineas ;  but  that  was  not  a  bad  in- 
vestment, for,  in  spite  of  their  long  serv- 
ice, they  are  insured  today  for  $3,300. 
The  bill  for  the  cups  bears  the  date  of 
August  20,  1777,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"His   Excell'cy  Gen.   Washington  to  Edm'd 
Milne  Dr.  To  Mak'g  2  Silv'r  Cups  ut  11.  or. 
(cl  T4  La  £8.8." 

There  is  a  credit  of  "16  Silv'r  Doll's" 
which  may  have  been  sent  with  the  order 
to  be  used  in  the  making. 

Among    the    paintings    lent    by    Mr. 
Washington  is  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 


of  pilgrimage  to  which  those  who  revere 
Washington's  memory  and  who  take  an 
interest  in  his  relics  are  asking  the  way 
of  subway  guards,  and  ''elevated"  ticket 


mansion,  and  can  tell  him  something  of 
the  Washingtoniana  to  be  seen  there.  It 
is  the  head  of  the  first  President's  family 
who  has  lent  some  of  the  gems  of  his 
collection  to  enrich  the  interest  of  the 
Jumel  house ;  and  what  a  collection  it  is ! 
But,  lest  those  who  go  up  to  i6oth  street 
think  that  they  have  seen  it  all,  let  it  be 
noted  that  the  fine  bust  of  George  Wash- 
ington, by  Hiram  Powers,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  which  appears  on  the  cover  of 
this  issue,  is  only  one  of  several  busts  not 
removed    thither.       There    is,    however. 


more  than  enough  to  reward  the  visitor.      John  Trumbull,  the  General's  aide,  who 


Let  us  pass  over  the  buttons  from  the 
general's  coat ;  the  valuable  and  most  in- 
teresting mourning  brooches  and  mourn- 
ing rings ;  the  two  score  and  over  of 
souvenir  snuff-boxes,  most  of  them  bear- 
ing miniatures  of  Washington  on  ivory ; 
the  statuets  in  bisque  and  china — gar- 
nered from  England  and  France  and 
Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  these  States. 
For  there  are  other  objects  even  more 
striking. 

Take,  for  example,  the  two  silver 
drinking  cups,  a  photograph  of  which  we 
r  e  p  r  o  d  u  ce. 
They  were 
made    for    the 

America  n 
commander  in 
1777  by  a 
London  silver- 
smith,  and 
used  by  him 
thruout  the 
campaign  o  f 
the  war.  Un- 
like many  of 
the  relics  , 
these  drink- 
ing cups  have 
never  been  out 
of  the  posses- 
sion   of    the 

family,    for 


WASHINGTON'S    DRINKING   CUPS. 
Made   in    London   and  used   thruout    his  campaigns. 


caught  and  rendered  most  pleasingly  an 
intimate  impression  of  the  commander. 
On  the  back  of  the  canvas  is  pasted  the 
painter's  visiting  card :  Col.  Trumbull, 
406  Broadway.  But  the  most  notable 
portrait  of  the  collection  is  that  by  the 
Swedish  painter,  Adolph  Ulric  Wert- 
miiller,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  iconog- 
raphy of  Washington.  The  portrait  on 
exhibition  is  not  this  one,  however,  but  is 
alleged  to  represent  Mary  Ball  Washing- 
ton, the  grandmother  of  her  country;  the 
only  portrait  of  her  in  existence.     Has 

any  reader  of 
The  Inde- 
PENDENT  ever 
seen  either 
original  or  re- 
production of 
it  before  to- 
d  a  y  ?  Wert- 
miiller  visited 
Amer  i  c  a  be- 
tween  1784 
and  1786,  and 
Mr.  Lanier 
W^a  s  h  i  n  gton 
regards  the  re- 
s  e  mblance  to 
M  a  r  y  Ball 
Wa  s  hington's 
great  son  al- 
m  o  s  t    conclu- 
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THE  WERTMULLER  "MARY  WASHINGTON." 


sive  evidence  in  itself.  "The  portrait 
has  been  carefully  relined,"  says  her 
great  -  great-great-great-grandson,  *'but 
Judge  Townsend  [a  former  owner]  has 
stated  that  when  the  artist  Wertmiiller 
went  to  the  house  of  Mary  Washington 
to  make  his  studies,  he  could  get  no  can- 
vas and  was  compelled  to  make  his  own 
out  of  a  piece  of  bed  ticking." 

There  is  light  and  shade  in  this  memo- 
rial  exhibition.     And   one   is    rewarded 


for  his  exploration  of  the  dining-room, 
where  the  treasures  are  on  show.  Here 
is  one  of  the  entries  recorded  in  his  ac- 
counts by  Lund  Washington,  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  General's,  and  overseer  at 
Mount  Vernon : 

"To  won  at  whist  at  Mount  Vernon,  5  shill- 
ings." 

It  is   evident  that  time  did  not  hang 
heavy  on  the  household's  hands. 

New  York  City. 


MUSIC-AR 
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Opera  in  English 

HOULD  grand  operas  in  this 
country  be  sung  in  English?" 
That  is  the  question  of  the 
hour.  It  is  one  that  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed, but  never  before  have  so  many 
journahsts,  composers  and  other  musi- 
cians taken  part  in  the  controversy. 
Those  in  favor  of  EngHsh  maintain  that, 
since  all  operas  in  Germany  are  sung  in 
German,  in  Italy  in  Italian,  in  France  in 
French,  it  is  absurd  not  to  have  them 
sung  in  English  in  this  country.  Were 
they  sung,  they  claim,  in  a  language 
"understanded  of  the  people,"  the  inter- 
est in  them  would  be  doubled  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  audiences  greatly  in- 
creased. 

What  makes  this  discussion  especially 
timely  is  the  fact  that  several  American 
operas  written  to  English  texts  have 
been  prepared  for  the  present  season — 
Converse's  'The  Sacrifice,"  by  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company ;  Victor  Herbert's 
first  grand  opera,  ''Natoma,"  by  the 
Philadelphia-Chicago  Company,  and  Ar- 
thur Nevin's  "Twilight,"  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.  If  these,  or  one 
of  these,  succeeds  markedly  the  advocates 
of  opera  in  English  will  no  doubt  claim 
a  great  victory  for  their  cause.  But  the 
matter  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  If 
an  American  opera  with  an  English  text, 
sung  in  English  by  American  singers, 
succeeds,  it  will  not  prove  that  Italian, 
French  and  German  operas  also  should 
be  sung  here  in  English ;  it  will  prove 
exactly  the  opposite — that  it  is  best  to 
sing  an  opera  in  the  language  it  was 
written  in. 

If,  in  Berlin,  not  only  German  operas, 
but  French  and  Italian  operas  are  sung 
with  German  text,  that  is  not  because 
the  inhabitants  of  that  metropolis  prefer 
to  hear  Bizet's  "Carmen"  or  Verdi's 
"Aida"   in    the   German   language,    but 
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because  the  artists  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
being  mostly  Germans,  can  sing  them 
better  in  their  own  language  than  they 
could  in  French  or  Italian.  The  audi- 
ences would  greatly  prefer  to  have  the 
French  operas  in  their  repertory  sung 
by  Parisians,  the  Italian  by  Milanese; 
but  they  cannot  afford  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Once  in  a  while  there  is  an  Ital- 
ian "stagione"  in  Berlin,  and  on  such 
occasions,  even  when  the  company  is  not 
first  class,  public  and  critics  wax  enthu- 
siastic at  the  opportunity  to  hear  foreign 
operas  in  their  own  languages.  When 
Caruso  sings  for  them,  the  Berliners  put 
up  with  polyglot  performances  and  any- 
thing else  you  please,  as  long  as  they 
can  hear  that  tenor  using  his  mellifluous 
native  tongue. 

In  the  same  way  the  Parisians  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  They  know  that 
no  one  can  sing  their  own  operas  as 
their  artists  sing  them;  but  as  for  the 
others,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  German  operas  sung  by  Germans, 
Itahan  operas  by  Italians.  Like  the  Ber- 
liners, they  cannot  afford  this.  New 
York  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  (Lon- 
don being  only  a  partial  exception  to 
this  statement)  willing  to  spend  money 
enough  to  engage  the  best  singers  of 
Italy,  France  and  Germany,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  hear  all  operas  sung  by  spe- 
cialists in  their  own  language. 

How  important  this  is  was  demon- 
strated by  Oscar  Hammerstein,  who,  by 
importing  the  best  artists  of  the  Opera- 
Comique,  won  triumphs  in  New  York 
for  a  number  of  French  operas  which, 
if  sung  by  Italians  or  Germans,  would 
have  failed  here,  as  they  failed  in  Eu- 
rope, outside  of  Paris. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  preposterous  for  the  champions 
of  opera  in  English  to  demand  that  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  operas 
should  be   sung  at  the  Metropolitan  m 
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English.  Whether  EngHsh  is  a  good 
language  to  sing  in  is  not  the  question  at 
all.  Furcell,  Handel,  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  many  others  have  shown  that  this 
language  is  as  amenable  to  musical  treat- 
ment as  any  other.  The  real  question  is, 
Would  there  be  any  advantages  to  off- 
set the  disadvantages  of  such  a  radical 
change  ? 

The  only  possible  advantage  that 
could  be  claimed  for  the  change  is  that 
the  audiences  would  understand  what 
the  artists  sing.  But  would  they?  Be- 
cause of  its  expensiveness,  grand  opera 
must  be  given  in  a  very  large  audito- 
rium, and  in  such  an  auditorium  even 
the  plain  spoken  word  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low, as  has  been  shown  during  the  per- 
formances of  operas  like  ,  ''Der  Frei- 
schiitz"  and  "Die  Fledermaus,"  in  which 
dialog  alternates  with  music.  'When 
these  words  are  sung  the  sounds  carry 
better,  but  the  words  themselves  are 
still  less  intelligible.  Few  even  of  the 
great  singers  enunciate  distinctly,  and 
as  long  as  they  fail  to  do  this,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  they  sing 
in  EngHsh  or  in  some  other  language? 

Operagoers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  go  for  the  music 
alone  and  those  who  also  are  interested 
in  the  plot  and  the  dialog.  The  sec- 
ond class,  who  seem  to  be  in  a  minority, 


have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  learn  in 
advance  what  they  want  to  know.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  more  books  which  tell  the 
plots  briefly,  and  for  a  trifling  sum  any 
one  can  buy  a  libretto  with  an  English 
translation  and  read  it  in  advance  of  the 
performance. 

These  librettos  suggest  another  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  Englishing  of  our 
operatic  performances.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  translate  an  opera  book  in 
such  a  way  that  the  word  accents  always 
coincide  with  the  melodic  accents,  and 
unless  the  accents  do  thus  coincide  the 
effect  is  the  worse  the  more  distinctly 
the  singer  enunciates.  A  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  formidable  difficulties  con- 
fronting a  translator  are  given  by  Wag- 
ner in  his  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesen- 
donck,  in  which  he  tells  how  he  helped  a 
French  poet  with  Tannhauser" :  "So  I 
seat  myself  with  my  young  poet  every 
morning,  go  over  verse  by  verse,  word' 
by  word,  syllable  by  syllable ;  seek  with 
him,  often  by  the  hour,  for  the  best  turn 
of  speech,  the  right  word ;  sing  it  to 
him  ..."  A  few  months  later: 
"And  then  the  French  translations!  I'm 
bound  to  think  them  clean  impossible ; 
the  few  verses  translated  for  my  con- 
cert cost  unspeakable  pains,  and  were 
insufferable ;  neither  is  a  single  whole 
act  from  my  operas  translated  as  yet,  in 
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WINSLOW    HOMER'S    "HOUND    AND    HUNTER." 
Lent   to   the    Metropolitan    Museum    by    Louis    Etlinger. 


Spite  of  endless  labors,  whilst  what  there- 
of exists  is  odious  to  me." 

All  things  considered,  one  cannot  but 
congratulate  the  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  having  changed 
his  mind  and  given  Humperdinck's 
**K6nigskinder"  in  the  original  German 
instead  of  the  promised  English  version. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, he  must  be  commended  for  pro- 
ducing American  operas  with  the  Eng- 
lish text.  Last  year  it  was  Converse's 
"Pipe  of  Desire'' ;  this  year  it  is  to  be  a 
one  act  opera,  "Twilight,"  by  Arthur 
Nevin,  whose  'Toia"  was  produced  at 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  a  few  months 
ago,  and,  tho  endorsed  by  musicians  like 
Muck  and  Humperdinck,  was  hissed  by 
Chauvinists,  who  resented  the  choice  of 
a  work  by  an  American  when  so  many 
home  made  scores  were  awaiting  pro- 
duction. The  ''Twilight"  cast  is  to  in- 
clude Johanna  Gadski,  Riccardo  Martin 
and  Herbert  Witherspoon. 

Mr.  Converse's  new  opera,  "The  Sac- 
rifice," which  is  included  in  the  Boston 
Company  repertory,  is  also  composed  to 
an  English  text,  much  of  which  was 
written  by  the  composer  himself.  A  vo- 
cal score  of  this  opera  has  already  been 


printed  by  the  EI.  W.  Gray  Company. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  old  CaHfornia  un- 
der the  Spanish  regime,  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  it  being  an  American  naval 
officer,  a  Spanish  girl,  and  her  lover  of 
the  same  race. 

Victor  Herbert's  "Natoma"  also  is  an 
opera  placed  in  Spanish  California.  This 
does  not  prevent  it,  any  more  than  his 
having  been  born  in  Ireland,  from  being 
a  genuine  American  opera.  He  chose 
that  section  because,  as  he  says,  "the 
America  of  the  commercial  Anglo- 
Saxon  lacks  color,  and  for  an  opera 
there  must  be  color.  You  don't  find 
Germans,  for  instance,  composing 
operas  with  the  scenes  in  Berlin — they 
lay  them  in  the  Black  Eorest  or  among 
the  mountains." 

Great  things  are  expected  of  "Na- 
toma,"  Mr.  Herbert  (who  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  great  Irish  humorist,  Samuel 
Lover)  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  America,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  create  a  distinctive  school  of 
American  operetta.  That  the  larger 
forms  of  the  grand  opera  are  likely  to 
hamper  him  is  not  probable,  for  he  has 
composed  several  orchestral  works  of 
the  highest  types. 
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Gustav  Mahler  to  Remain 

Now  that  the  Phihiarmonic  Orchestra 
has  undertaken  to  give  concerts  in  other 
cities  besides  New  York,  the  acceptance 
of  the  conductorship  of  this  veteran  as- 
sociation for  another  year  by  Gustav 
Mahler  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  many  music 
lovers  in  Austria  and  Germany  who  con- 
sider Mahler  a  greater  composer  than 
Strauss  or  Reger  or  Debussy.  On  that 
point  opinions  may  differ ;  but  that  he  is 
equaled  as  an  interpreter  of  orchestral 
music  by  only  one  or  two  men  in  all  Eu- 
rope is  indisputable,  and  there  is  there- 
fore cause  for  cordial  congratulation 
that  he  has  consented  to  remain  at  least 
one  more  year.  He  comes  high,  his 
emoluments  being  larger  than  those  ever 
paid  to  another  conductor  anywhere ; 
but  the  Philharmonic  audiences,  which 
are  steadily  growing,  are  bound  to  have 
him. 

During  the  first  year  of  Mahler's  lead- 
ership of  the  Philharmonic  there  was  a 
great  hullabaloo  over  "the  liberties  he 
took"  with  masterpices  by  the  classical 
and  romantic  composers.  Some  of  the 
critics  took  their  scores  along  (or  se- 
cretly interviewed  some  of  the  players) 
and  then  proclaimed  the  sensational, 
bloodcurdling  news  that  Mahler  actually 
dared  to  tamper  with  Beethoven's 
scores.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  simply 
followed  Wagner's  example  of  retouch- 
ing the  orchestration  here  and  there  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  composer's  intentions 
more  clearly,  and  particularly  to  empha- 
size the  melodic  curves.  He  did  this 
with  Schubert,  Schumann  and  other 
masters  who  wrote  before  the  orchestral 
instruments  had  as  great  a  compass  and 
were  as  varied  as  they  are  now. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all 
of  these  cases  the  composers  in  question 
would  have  cordially  welcomed  these 
changes,  which  were  always  improve- 
ments, for  Mahler  is  as  great  a  master 
of  instrumentation  as  Richard  Strauss. 
Nevertheless  they  might  have  been  con- 
sidered unjustifiable  had  they  been  made 
for  everybody  everywhere  and  intro- 
duced into  the  printed  scores.  But 
Mahler  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
His  emendations  were  made  only  for  his 
own  performances ;  no  one  was  asked  to 


adopt  them  ;  they  were  extremely  inter- 
esting as  details  of  his  personal  atten- 
tion. Luckily  the  audiences  were  more 
rational  than  the  critics  referred  to. 
They  applauded  his  versions,  which  in 
some  cases  made  old  pieces  seem  as 
new,  and  fortunately  he  was  not  intimi- 
dated by  newspaper  clamor.  He  has 
continued  to  interpret  the  master  works 
in  his  own  unique  way,  and  that  is  why 
there  was  so  much  joy  when  it  was 
made  known  that  he  would  remain. 

The  Winter  at  the  MetropoUtan 
Museum 

The  great  museum  which  was  so  long 
infantile  in  its  efforts — or  want  of 
effort — to  help  the  student,  has  become 
the  most  helpful  of  grown  up  aids  in 
the  training  of  the  public  to  appreciation. 
Monthly  are  added  by  purchase,  gift  or 
loan  items  to  the  various  groups  that  are 
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generally  good  to  sec.  In  the  small  col- 
lection of  original  classical  things,  for 
example,  the  beautiful  Greek  head  here 
reproduced  sets  at  once  the  standard  for 
the  greatest  possible  accomplishment  in 
heroically  grand  sculpture.  By  contrast, 
it  kills  the  cold  nineteenth  century  pro- 
ductions in  great  numbers. 

Yet  a  few  contemporary  examples  sur- 
vive. The  Rodins  are  a  case  in  point. 
Besides  those  groups  by  the  great  living 
emotional  sculptor  already  on  view  at 
the  museum,  there  are  to  be  many  more 
examples  of  his  work  before  long.  Of 
the  ancient  arts  of  pottery  and  glass, 
textiles,  enamels,  furniture  making,  etc., 
the  museum  is  gradually  acquiring  ex- 
amples of  the  first  class.  The  various 
Greek  periods  are  well  represented  in 
the  matter  of  vases.  The  Chinese  ceram- 
ics are  notable  in  every  way,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  pieces,  but  for  the 
glorious  color  treat  their  present  exqui- 
site arrangement  makes  of  them.  The 
Egyptian  department  was  enriched  dur- 
ing 1910  by  Miss  Helen  Gould's  present 
of  the  3,370  scarabs,  seals,  rings,  pen- 
dants, beads,  amulets,  votive  figures, 
glass  objects  and  various  small  objects 
which  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Chauncey 
Murch,  who  for  twenty-five  years  direct- 
ed the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
at  Luxor.  This  collection  is  now  ad- 
mirably cataloged  and  described,  and 
with  the  acquisitions  thru  the  regular 
work  of  the  Egyptian  department  in 
Egypt,  helps  greatly  to  make  this  section 
of  the  museum  a  delight  to  specialists  in 
that  line,  as  well  as  a  place  of  informa- 
tion to  those  who  only  study  art  gener- 
ally. 

The  naming  of  the  room  at  the  head 
of  the  main  stairway  after  Mr.  Mar- 
quand,  and  the  arrangement  therein  of 
a  number  of  the  museum's  best  canvases, 
is  another  of  Mr.  Robinson's  good 
deeds.  Here  we  shall  see,  not  the  group 
of  fifty-odd  excellent  works  which  Mr. 
Marquand  himself  gave  to  the  museum, 
and  which  are  now  taking  their  various 
rightful  places  with  the  schools  to  which 
they  belong,  but  the  specially  important 
examples  of  all  schools,  judged  by  their 
place  in  the  whole  field  of  art.  At  pres- 
ent, the  "Mars  and  Venus  Bound  by 
Cupid"    of    Paolo    Veronese,    and    the 


"Doge  in  Prayer,"  by  Tintoretto,  are  the 
newest  of  the  masterpieces  shown. 

After  the  delightful  exhibition  of 
rugs  of  the  best  periods,  which  closed  in 
January,  we  have  at  the  Metropolitan  a 
show  of  an  absolutely  unique  character, 
for  America — that  of  arms  and  armor. 
Entering  the  gallery  containing  this  ex- 
hibit, one  is  at  once  in  a  position  to  learn 
more  about  this  fascinating  branch  of 
art  craft  of  the  past  than  has  ever  be- 
fore perhaps  been  possible  with  so  little 
efifort.  The  arrangement  of  the  objects 
themselves,  chronologically  clear,  and 
with  fine  tapestries  of  the  same  periods 
on  the  walls  to  stimulate  our  imagina- 
tions, is  most  illuminating,  to  say  noth- 
mg  of  the  catalog  by  Mr.  Bashford 
Dean,  of  the  museum,  that  reminds  us 
that  Francis  I  gave  equal  honors  to  his 
armorers  and  goldsmiths  and  to  Titian. 
Of  the  fifteenth  century — the  period  of 
the  High  Renaissance  in  all  the  arts — 
and  of  earlier  centuries,  few  specimens 
of  armor  exist  anywhere.  Yet  nine  fine 
examples  are  shown  here.  The  Gothic 
armor  is  succeeded  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "Maximihan"  (1500-1530).  Of 
German  origin,  it  was  worn  by  Italian 
princes,  as  it  was  by  Francis  I  and 
Henry  VIII,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  Like  the  chateaux  of  Francis's 
time,  it  is  a  development  from  the  simple 
Gothic,  with  enriched  forms  which 
strengthen  the  plates,  but  still  never  ob- 
scure the  fundamental  modeling  of  the 
figure.  Six  examples  of  this  are  shown. 
Later  sixteenth  century  armor  is  already 
decadent  in  workmanship  and  elaborated 
in  ornament,  in  the  taste  of  the  late 
Renaissance,  but  the  eight  examples  here 
shown  are  still  splendid  articles  of  metal 
work. 

The  exhibition  includes  even  seven- 
teenth century  armor,  many  parts  of 
harnesses  and  arms  of  the  age,  banners, 
tapestries.  These  good  things  are  loaned 
by  the  chief  collectors  of  America. 

The  other  special  exhibition  at  the 
museum,  in  memory  of  that  strong 
lover  of  our  stormy  seacoast,  Winslow 
Homer,  will  be  open  until  March  19. 
Twenty-three  oils  and  twenty-eight 
water  colors  have  been  collected  from 
m^ny  sources  and  give  a  fair  idea  of  his 
development  out  of  the  tight  war    time 
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EDWARD   W.    REDFIELD:     "THE   HEMLOCKS." 
Shown  at  the   Pennsylvania   Academy   Exhibition. 


style,  which  gave  httle  promise,  to  that 
period  of  brilliant  mastery  of  the  ele- 
mental needs  at  least.  Homer  was  never 
an  easy  brushman,  never  subtle  in  the 
modern  way.  But  his  water  colors  are 
as  great  as  any  ever  attempted  in  his 
field  of  seascape.  He  drew  with  his 
washes  so  surely  what  he  saw  broadly 
and  sympathetically  that  he  is  sure  of  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  realists  of 
all  time.  The  oils  may  not  hold  their 
own  so  long. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy 

The  1 06th  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
— a  mouthful,  that !  Yet  the  exhibition 
itself  is  smaller  than  usual.  Even  with 
a  reduced  number  of  canvases  shown, 
this  institution  of  old  Philadelphia  re- 
mains an  artistic  event  of  the  year. 
What    show    is    more    representative — 


equally  representative,  even — of  con- 
temporary American  art?  This  is  a  rhe- 
torical question ;  we  demand  no  answer. 

Had  one  space,  perspective  and  power 
enough,  in  apt  union,  perhaps  one  might 
profitably  generalize  upon  the  evidences 
of  the  American  orientation.  The  aver- 
age, at  least,  attained  by  the  exhibitors 
at  Philadelphia,  is  uncommonly  high.  As 
we  have  a  great  number  of  talented 
poets,  and  no  great  poets,  so  may  we 
boast  very  numerous  craftsmen  of  a 
high  order,  many  fearless  paint  slingers, 
and  clear  eyed  observers  of  nature — and 
they  are  all  exhibitors  at  Philadelphia. 
But  the  creators — the  new  masters? 

The  American  forte  seems  to  be,  to- 
day, landscape  painting,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  such  indoor  painting  as  finds 
its  most  finished  expression  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Tarbell,  whose  "Girl  Reading"  is 
lent  by 'the  Boston  Museum,  while  his 
Corcoran  gold  medal  ''Interior"  is  also 
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hung  here.  More  obvious  than  any- 
thino-  of  Mr.  Tarbell's,  and  also — conse- 
quently?— more  popular,  is  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  ''Housemaid" — with  its  carefully 
arranged      properties      and      prettincss. 


great  out-of-doors,  whom  we  look  for  at 
every  great  picture  show,  we  have  here 
Redfield,  and  Lawson,  and  Gardner 
Symons,  and  Schofield,  and  Preston,  and 
Eaton ;  and,  of    the    older  men,  Alden 


''Charming! — and  just  like  a  beautifully      Weir,    Lockwood,    Woodbury.     Newei 


done  colored  photograph !"  was  the  off- 
hand criticism  of  one  who  was  a  better 
critic  than  she  knew.  Walter  Mac- 
Ewen's  "At  the  Window"  is  even  more 
reminiscent   of  the   school    of   Holland. 


arrivals  are  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  al- 
ways decorative,  but  sometimes  little 
more ;  and  John  C.  Johansen ;  and  Jonas 
Lie,  the  young  Norwegian,  whose  fu- 
ture we  venture  to  prophesy  is  a  big  one. 


Still  life  is  the  frankly  avowed  interest      Rockwell  Kent's  boldly  defined  "Road- 


of  George  L.  Noyes,  William  M.  Chase 
and  Elizabeth  Paxton. 

As  for  the  landscapes,  Philadelphia 
offers  variety,  at  least.  Town  and  coun- 
try, church  and  woodland  and  Longacre 


Breaking,"  seen  at  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent salon  of  last  spring,  is  shown 
again.  Is  Kent  perhaps  Homer's  heir? 
One  of  the  few  exhibitors  whose  offer- 
ing is  distinctly  personal  and  reflective 


Square,  hillside  and  'long  shore,  Giverny  of  imagination  is  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
pool  and  Grand  Canyon :  all  prospects  whose  offerings  here  are  of  his  best.  Mr. 
known  to  globetrotters  are  rendered  for  Bellows's  unequal  "Polo  Game"  is  seen 
the  most  part  with  familiarity  and  with  once  more,  and  his  truer  "Excavation  at 
sincerity.  There  must  have  been  a  kill-  Night"  and  snowy  "Palisades."  Mr. 
ing  by  the  jury !  Benson's    pleinairisme,    grown    familiar 

Of  the  wholesome  prophets  of  the  now,  is  ever  advancing;  his  "Shimmer- 
ing Sea,"  "Family  Group"  and 
sunlit  "Reader"  illustrate  the 
point.  Mr.  Erieseke  is  a  more 
daring  painter,  a  more  recent  ap- 
parition. But  Mr.  Erieseke 
wants  charm  as  he  wants  per- 
sonality. 

There  are  a  great  many  por- 
traits, yet  most  of  them  are  "of- 
ficial," if  not  flatly  perfunctory. 
How   does   it   happen   that   Ed- 
mund    C.     Tarbell's     "Timothy 
D wight"    (briefly   noted   in    our 
account  of  the  Winter  Academy) 
deserves  the  Carol  H.  Beck  gold 
medal   for  "the  best  portrait  in 
oil      .      .      .      completed    within 
three  years"?     To  ask  the  ques- 
tion is  not  to  question  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  New  Englander's 
technique.    But  we  find  this  par- 
ticular portrait    dry  and  undis- 
tinguished.    There  is  spirit  and 
understanding    and    "drive"    in 
Mr.     Henri's     appalling     "Fish 
Market  Man,"  to  be  sure.    More 
companionable   is    Mr.    Benson's 
"Girl  Playing  Solitaire,"  hnt  bv 
the    Worcester    Museum.      But 
the    interest    is    not    pure    por- 
traiture, here.     Mr.  Alexander's 
"Sunlight"  (the  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute)  is  an  excellent  example 


MR.    DE  FOREST  BRUSH'S  "PORTRAIT  OF  OLIVIA. 
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of  its  author's  work — but  here 
we  are  even  farther  removed 
from  portraiture.  Pretty  work, 
rather  than  memorable  portraits, 
are  the  children  depicted  by 
Sergeant  Kendall  and  Ellen  Em- 
mett  and  Lydia  Field  Emmet. 
To  the  writer,  no  single  canvas 
brings  more  of  charm,  as  none 
exceeds  in  sobriety  of  treatment 
and  sureness  of  effect,  than 
George  De  Forest  Brush's 
"Olivia,"  painted  five  years 
since,  but  never  before  exhibited, 
or,  so  far  as  we  know,  repro- 
duced. But  why  do  not  a 
greater  number  of  American 
portrait  painters  achieve  com- 
mensurate distinction  ?  Surely 
they  do  not  lack  types  enough, 
or  types  interesting  enough,  in 
the  world  gallery  called  America. 
Yet  most  of  the  portraits  shown 
in  Philadelphia  are  sure  to  bore 
the  visitor  not  interested  in  the 
local  celebrity  or  flamboyant 
womanhood. 

But  how  excellent  are  these 
painting  hung !  There  is  no  sky- 
ing for  the  exhibitor  at  Philadelphia ;  his 
works  are  politely  declined  or  given  their 
fair  chance.  This  gallery,  like  the  town 
it  distinguishes,  is  widely  spaced.  As  for 
the  sculpture,  besides  the  noble  bronze 
head  of  the  painter  Redfield,  by  an 
Academy  instructor,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  shown  at  the  Winter  Academy 
and  praised  by  us  then,  there  is  nothing 
to  signalize  in  so  brief  an  account.  In 
the  award  of  prizes  for  paintings,  there 
are  signs  of  inbreeding,  or  evidences  of 
the  Academy's  important  position  in  the 
American  world;  which  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  The  fact  is,  in  any 
case,  that  two  of  the  main  prizes  were 
won  by  members  of  the  Academy  fac- 
ulty, and  a  former  student  captured  a 
third  prize.  We  note  the  distribution  of 
awards : 

The  Walter  Lippincott  prize  of  $300,  to 
Daniel  Garber.  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  land- 
scape, "River  Bank";  the  Carol  H.  Beck  gold 
medal  to  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  of  Boston,  for 
his  portrait  of  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight ;  the  Tem- 
ple Trust  medal,  to  Richard  E.  Miller,  of  St. 
Louis,  for  his  painting,  "The  Chinese  Statu- 
ette"; the  Jennie  E.  Sesnan  gold  medal,  for 
the  best  landscape  in  the  exhibition,  to  Jos- 


"THE  HOUSEMAID." 

!y  William  M.   Paxton;   shown  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 


eph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his 
"Landscape" ;  the  Mary  Smith  prize,  for  the 
best  portrait  in  oil  painted  by  a  resident  wo- 
man artist,  to  Alice  Kent  Stoddard,  for  her 
portrait    of   Elizabeth    Sparhawk'  Jones. 

Stage  Fantasy  and  Realism 

If  the  New  Theater  is  not  doing  all 
that  was  hoped  for  it  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covering American  talent  it  is  of  service 
in  introducing  to  the  American  public 
good  plays  that  have  been  discovered  on 
the  other  side.  When  "The  Piper"^  was 
published  a  year  ago  last  November  it 
aroused  little  interest.  But  in  the  inter- 
national competition  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  where  350  plays  were  submitted, 
it  won  the  first  prize.  That  this  honor 
should  go  to  a  play  in  blank  verse,  writ- 
ten by  an  American,  and  by  a  woman, 
was  a  triple  surprise.  A  fourth  sur- 
prise was  to  come  when  the  play  proved 
not  only  readable  and  commendable, 
but  actable  as  well.  It  was  first  played 
at     the     Shakespeare     Festival     in     the 

*The  Piper.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Mrs. 
Lionel  S.  Marks).  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.10. 
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Stratford  Memorial  Theater,  then  had  a 
successful  run  in  London,  and  is  now 
imported  into  its  native  land. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Hamelin  Town  in 
Brunswick  by  famous  Hannover  city; 
and  begins  just  as  the  rats  have  left  and 
the  Pied  Piper  demands  his  thousand 
guilders.  This  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion refuse,  for  like  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  San  Francisco  a  few  years 
ago  they  do  not  like  to  pay  out  good 
money  to  get  rid  of  rats.  So  all  the  chil- 
dren are  led  away  by  the  magic  pipe  to 
the  Hallow  Hill,  where  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing honey  to  eat  and  a  rainbow  to  play 
with,  they  will  dream  of  their  mothers. 
But  Browning  only  told  half  the  story. 
The  children  did  not  colonize  Transyl- 
vania, but  came  back  when  the  Hamelin 
people  released  themselves  from  their 
own  prison  walls  of  selfishness  and  in- 
tolerance, from  the  love  of  lucre  and 
the  daily  fear  they  called  their  faith. 

For  the  Piper's  business  in  life  is  let- 
ting things  out  of  their  cages  and  golden 
cages  are  worst  of  all.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent play  for  reading  in  clubs  and  schools 
and  better  yet  to  see  as  presented  at  the 
New  Theater  with  its  beautiful  scenery 
and  troops  of  dancing  children. 

But  we  are  sorry  that  the  part  of  the 
Piper  was  given  to  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison,  notwithstanding  her  popular- 
ity as  Everyman.  Otis  Skinner  v^ould 
do  the  Piper  well.  He  is  much  worse 
needed,  however,  in  another  part  now  on 
the  boards  in  New  York,  that  of  Chan- 
tecler,  which  has  unfortunately  been 
given  to  Miss  Maude  Adams.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  femi- 
nization of  our  schools,  but  the  feminiza- 
tion of  our  stage  has  gone  farther.  To 
make  up  for  their  former  exclusion  the 
women  are  monopolizing  all  the  best 
parts.  Now,  Maude  Adams  was  admir- 
able as  Peter  Pan,  the  boy  who  would 
never  grow  up,  and  could  play  with  pro- 
priety the  effeminate  Aiglon,  but  Chante- 
cler  is  the  personification  of  masculinity, 
and  for  a  woman  to  aspire  to  that  role  is 
sheer  presumption.  The  hen-pheasant's 
assumption  of  male  plumage  seems  to  us 
a  minor  misdemeanor  compared  with  it, 
for  among  human  beings  bright  colors 
have  long  been  a  feminine  monopoly. 

But  even  with  a  bantam  pullet  Chan- 
tecler,   Rostand's   play  is   worth   seeing. 


The  poetry  of  it  has  not  entirely  evapo- 
rated in  the  translation.  The  stage  set- 
ting and  costuming  are  on  the  whole  as 
good  as  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  The 
most  noticeable  difference  between  the 
Paris  and  the  New  York  production  is 
in  tempo.  It  has  to  be  played  much 
more  slowly  here,  to  give  time  for  the 
jokes  to  soak  into  American  minds.  The 
drama  as  published  has  therefore  to  be 
cut  down  more  than  in  Paris,  and  this 
leaves  some  passages  quite  pointless.  But 
the  blackbird  is  as  slangv,  the  old  hen 
as  maximistic,  the  pheasant  as  coquet- 
tish, the  dog  as  lovable  and  the  chicks 
as  ''cute"  as  they  are  over  the  water. 
Only  the  guinea-hen,  in  the  New  York 
production,  fails  to  live  up  to  her  oppor- 
tunities as  a  nervous  hostess.  She  ought 
to  ''fly  around  like  a  hen  with  her  head 
cut  off"  instead  of  adopting  a  calm  and 
self-possessed  drawing-  room  manner. 
The  character  and  significance  of  Ros- 
tand's drama  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  The  Independent  when  it 
first  appeared  in  French.  (See  "The 
Bird  of  France,"  March  31,  1910.) 

"Chantecler"  and  "The  Piper"  are  not 
the  only  imaginative  pieces  acted  during 
the  last  month  on  the  American  stage. 
Two  such  pieces,  at  least,  are  the  work 
of  native  Americans.  Let  us  begin  with 
Percy  MacKaye's  "Scarecrow." 

Goody  Rickby,  a  Massachusetts  witch 
circa  i6go,  makes  a  scarecrow  with  the 
devil's  own  assistance.  The  scarecrow 
is  improvised  out  of  a  broomstick,  a 
poker,  a  pumpkin,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  This  scarecrow  is  like  his  kind 
in  being  stuffed  with  straw :  he  differs 
therefrom,  however,  in  coming  to  life. 
As  a  fop  newly  imported  from  London, 
accompanied  by  his  diabolic  tutor,  the 
Scarecrow  is  christened  by  his  creators 
"Lord  Ravensbane,"  and  led  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Gilead  Merton,  J.  P.,  the  local 
magnate.  He  is  set  in  motion  to  win  the 
love  of  Merton's  pretty  niece,  out  of  re- 
venge for  the  wrong  put  upon  the  so- 
called  witch  when  she  was  no  witch  at 
all,  except  in  every  woman's  witchery, 
twenty-two  years  earlier. 

The  Scarecrow  can  barely  articulate 
at  first,  and  accomplishes  that  only  at 
Dickon's  prompting.  (Dickon  as  my 
Lord's  tutor  is  "Dickinson.")  But  he 
soon  learns  to  speak  without  prompting, 
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to  love  without  urging — and  to  aspire  to- 
ward manliness.  In  the  end  he  comes  to 
have  a  soul — his  love  for  Rachel  Merton 
gives  him  that.  However,  he  looks  into 
the  mirror  of  Truth  and  sees  himself  for 
the  Scarecrow  he  is — his  soul  not  being 
really  recognizable  till  he  gains  life  in 
losing  it,  which  is  accomplished  when  he 
throws  away  the  cob  pipe  whose  smoke 
is  the  breath  of  his  factitious  nostrils. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  such  a  story  in  a  para- 
graph :  hard  either  to  narrate  its  comic 
and  satiric  touches,  or  to  suggest  its 
symbolism,  that  is  sometimes  strained. 
Hawthorne's  "Feathertop"  furnished  the 
initial  inspiration :  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  playwr^f^ht  that  he  derives  fully  as 


ture  can  do  no  wrong.  Certainly  Nature 
does  not  rival  in  wrongdoing  the  victims 
of  social  artificialities  and  artifices,  per- 
sonified in  all  the  characters  of  this  com- 
edy, with  its  English  setting.  After 
bringing  together  two  pair  of  lovers — 
almost  three  pair — without  regard  to  the 
convenances  or  the  weather,  the  Faun 
strips  ofif  his  evening  dress  and  retires 
to  the  brambles  and  geraniums  whence 
he  made  a  somewhat  spectacular  entry  in 
Act  I :  assuring  his  auditors  that  Man 
is  the  least  decent  of  Animals.  Why 
contradict  him?  But  Man  is,  after  all, 
the  only  Animal  we  know  how  to  be, 
with  even  partial  success. 

The    question   has   been    asked :    Why 


THE    FEMINIZED    COCK    AND    THE    MASCULINE    HEN  PHEASANT. 
From  left  to   right,   May   Blayney,   the    Hen  Pheasant,  and  Maude   Adams,  Chantecler. 


much   inspiration   from   letters   as   from 
life. 

Fantastic,  too,  is  the  diverting  play  in 
which  Mr.  Faversham  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  Daly's  Theater  in  New  York:  "The 
Faun,"  by  Edward  Knoblauch.  We 
have  here  what  one  may  describe  for 
those  who  have  seen  the  highly  moral 
play  in  which  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  has 
so  long  been  seen  as  a  kind  of  antithesis 
to  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back."  In  the  latter  piece  the  principal 
part  personifies  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The 
Faun  is  a  pagan  spirit,  who  preaches 
doing  what  one  pleases — following  the 
dictates  of  instinct — being  oneself.     Na- 


does  the  distinction,  the  snap  and  very 
life  of  foreign  plays  somehow  leak  out 
before  they  reach  us  over  the  foot- 
lights ?  The  answer  is  a  bit  complicated. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  for  the  most 
part  squeamish  or  blundersome  or 
heavy-fingered  adapters.  In  the  case  of 
"Sire,"^  the  play  by  Henri  Lavedan, 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Criterion,  in  New 
York,  the  adapter  is  none  other  than 
Louis  N.  Parker,  the  Old  World  dainti- 
ness of  whose  "Pomander  Walk"  we 
commended    only    last    month.      Surely 

^SiRE.  Piece  en  cinq  actes  par  Henri  Lavedan.  de 
r  Academic  Frangaise.  Paris:  Librairie  Paul  Ollen- 
dorff.     3  fr.   50. 
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here  we  have  one  who  should  faithfully 
render  the  words  and  evoke  the  charm 
of  Lavedan's  play  of  Paris  in  1848 — like 
"Pomander  Walk,"  a  costume  play;  Hke 
it,  romantic ;  like  it,  too,  not  a  little  thin, 
alas!  Yet  "Sire"  was  a  success  in  Paris- 
last  spring,  tho  not  of  Lavedan's  best. 
Why  does  it  drag  in  New  York  city? 

Doubtless  it  was  no  play  to  attempt 
outside  of  Paris :  where,  for  example, 
one  must  explain  the  historical  allusions, 
and  vulgarize  everything  a  little  to  suit 
the  want  of  taste  with  which  managers 
credit  us.  But  that  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Parker  has  taken  unwarranted  liberties 
with  his  text ;  to  make  that  utterly  banal 
was  not  enough  for  him,  it  seems. 

The  story  is  soon  told.  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint-Salbi  is  an  old  maid  of  good 
birth  and  fortune  who,  under  the  bour- 
geois upstart,  Louis-Philippe,  still  owns 
allegiance  to  the  legitimate  monarch, 
and  cherishes  the  delusion  that  the  Dau- 
phin— Louis  XVII,  she  calls  him — still 
lives.  Her  physician  decides  that  her 
peace  of  mind  can  be  restored  only  by 
humoring  her  and  letting,  her  really  see 
a  Louis  XVII,  after  which,  according  to 
his    somewhat    curious    psychology,    she 


will  once  more  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
her  ways.  The  Abbe  Remus,  her  con- 
fessor, is  party  to  the  deception.  One 
Roulette,  a  former  player  at  the  Theatre 
du  Pantheon,  reduced  to  mending  clocks 
and  kitchen  ranges,  happens  to  have  the 
Bourbon  profile.  He  is  engaged  as 
Dauphin.  This  role  he  plays  excellently 
well — or  so  the  deluded  lady,  who  calls 
him  "Sire,"  seems  to  believe.  She  begs 
him  to  consider  her  home  his  own — and 
this  he  does,  chiefly  because  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Mademoiselle's  naughty 
little  companion.  In  the  end  he  is,  of 
course,  found  out.  The  author  of  the 
play,  M.  Lavedan,  sent  the  false  Dauphin 
out  to  death  before  the  Barricades  (a 
tragic  ending  for  a  comedy).  Mr.  Park- 
er's version  stops ;  he  solves  the  difficulty 
that  M.  Lavedan  solved  none  too  well  by 
not  giving  the  play  any  end  at  all.  The 
young  compatriot  of  the  French  play- 
wright who  sat  next  to  The  Inde- 
pendent at  the  New  York  production 
of  "Sire"  commented  upon  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner's  performance  of  the  title  part : 
''Comment  il  manque  de  la  desin- 
voltiire!"  It  is  a  good  summing  up  of 
the   case  against   American   acting,    for 
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Mr.  Skinner  is  not  the  only  one  of  us 
who  wants  desinvolture.  In  fact,  he 
wins  golden  praises  for — his  spontaneity. 

The  star  system  mars  the  performance 
of  several  of  the  plays  we  have  noted 
thru  the  false  importance  g^iven  to  cer- 
tain characters :  interpreted  by  men  not 
big-  enough  to  palliate  the  distortion.  In 
the  case  of  "Sire,"  we  do  not  feel  this 
so  much  as  the  general  incompetence  of 
the  supporting  company.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  turn  to  at  least  one  play  where  a  com- 
pany, undistinguished  except  for  the 
*'star,"  comes  very  near  to  proving  ade- 
quate. It  is  so  small  a  company  that  all 
its  members  have  profited  by  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Henry  Miller's  managerial 
influence.  There  are,  in  "The  Havoc," 
only  four  personages ;  of  whom  one  ap- 
pears only  in  the  last  act,  and  is  of 
scarcely  more  consequence  than  as  if  he 
spoke  the  traditional  lines :  "Dinner  is 
served,  my  lady."  But  he  does  not  speak 
these  lines,  for,  tho  "The  Havoc"  is  a 
comedy  of  modern  life,  it  is  American 
life  this  time,  and  not  "high  life"  at  that. 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham  plans,  we  under- 
stand, to  produce  the  play  in  England, 
and  means  to  elevate  the  social  rank  of 
the  characters.  For  our  part,  we  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  play  as  Mr.  Sheldon — 
Mr.  H.  S.  Sheldon — has  given  it  to  us. 

The  Havoc  is  wrought  by  a  boarder 
who  has  read  Ibsen,  Hke  the  ridiculous 
pair  in  "Anti-Matrimony."  Since  there 
are  only  three  characters  involved, 
a  "human  triangle"  play  is  suggested.  It 
is  all  of  that.  In  Act  I  a  complacent 
"business  man"  (in  the  railway  business, 
it  happens)  leaves  home  early  in  the 
evening,  bound  for  Chicago,  returns  to 
his  flat  for  something  forgotten,  and  dis- 
covers the  unfaithfulness  of  a  weak  b  it 
not  naturally  vicious  wife.  In  Act  II  the 
ex-husband  is  a  disturbing  influence  in 
the  home  of  his  ex-wife,  now  married  to 
the  former  lover — a  bad  exchange  for 
her.  In  the  final  act,  the  ex-husband 
seems  really  to  possess  the  affections  of 
his  ex-wife — really  to  possess  them,  now, 
like  Samson  in  Bernstein's  business  play, 
and  the  cx-husband  re-engages  her  as  a 
stenographer.  (We  forgot  to  say  that 
the  ex-husband  had  ori'::;inally  divorced 
her  from  pad  and  pencil,  as  he  now 
divorces  her  from  her  second  mate.) 
The    action    thus    brutally    analyzed    is 


scarcely  flattered :  but  its  hardness  is  per- 
haps suggested,  tho  the  extraordinary 
neatness  of  it  may  not  be.  This  is  indeed 
a  drama  of  the  "business-man" — who 
fails  at  love  when  he  feels  himself  se- 
cure in  possession,  but  wins  when  he 
finds  it  incumbent  to  make  a  business  of 
love,  too.  The  drama  was  extraordin- 
arily well  presented.  Mr.  Miller  does 
justice  to  a  play  which,  without  being 
conspicuouslv  "pleasant,''  is  not  a  prod- 
uct either  of  dramatic  or  of  moral  dilet- 
tanteism.  Mr.  Miller  is  indubitably  a 
pillar  of  American  realism.  Shall  one 
venture  to  name  him  the  native  Guitry? 
— with  only  those  reservations  implied  in 
the  phrasing  of  the  compliment. 

Holbrook  Blynn  is  a  much  younger 
but,  notwithstanding,  a  distinguished  ex- 
ponent of  histrionic  realism.  He  was 
first  remarked  in  his  faithful  portrayal 
of  the  plug-ugly  Jini  Piatt  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Sheldon's  "Salvation  Nell" ;  the 
first  play  of  this  second  Sheldon's  thea- 
ter to  attain  the  stage.  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  New  York  have  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Mr.  Blynn's  photographic 
portrait  of  Regan — the  more  exalted 
plug-ugly  who  gives  his  name  to  Mr. 
Sheldon's  "Boss"  and  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
plica of  a  certain  Democratic  statesman, 
formerly  more  influential  than  he  is  to- 
day, yet  still  of  local  prominence  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  Unreal,  on  the  final  analysis, 
as  photographs  very  often,  and  "real- 
ism" almost  always  is,  "The  Boss"  is  a 
successful  play,  eloquent  in  its  bar  room- 
dialect,  distinguished  by  observation,  at 
least,  and  by  a  command  of  melodra- 
matic skill,  tho  of  no  finer  artistry. 

It  is  a  curious  group  of  plays  that  the 
"Harvard  School"  now  ofifers  to  Ameri- 
can playgoers:  Mr.  MacKaye's  hyper- 
literary  dramas;  "The  Faun";  "The 
Boss,"  Obviously  there  is  no  "Harvard 
School" ;  only  several  young  men  who 
write  for  the  stage  and  happen  to  be 
graduates  of  a  certain  university.  They 
share  neither  methods,  nor  matter,  nor, 
it  would  seem,  ideals.  It  is  merely  true 
that  Harvard  turns  out  playwrights,  as 
the  University  of  Michigan  produces 
Congressmen,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  dentists,  and  Yale — accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers — defendants  in 
police-court  cases. 

New  York  City. 


LITERATURE 


The  Doctor's  Christmas  Eve 

This  is  not,  as  the  title  suggests, 
merely  a  Christmas  story,  but  it  is  the 
second  volume  of  a  trilogy  Mr.  Allen 
promised  his  readers  some  time  ago.* 
In  this,  as  in  the  first  book,  ''The  Bride 
of  the  Mistletoe,"  the  author  points  out 
the  apparent  certainty  of  marital  unhap- 
piness  due  to  the  natural,  involuntary 
unfaithfulness  of  husbands,  and  the  vol- 
untary martyrdom  of  wives.  Mr.  Allen 
is  the  tragedian  of  the  irony  of  life  al- 
ways. In  "The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe" 
Mrs.  Ousley  discovers  that  her  husband, 
the  professor,  is  a  passionate  pagan,  who 
belongs  not  in  the  primeval  forest  so 
much  as  in  the  pagan  groves  of  ancient 
traditions  of  love  and  desire.  While 
writing  excellent  books  upon  these  same 
traditions,  he  privately  chooses  a  mate  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  mistletoe 
custom.  In  The  Doctor's  Christmas  Eve 
Mrs.  Birnev  discovers  that  her  husband, 
the  doctor,  loves  not  her,  but  Mrs.  Ous- 
ley, and  that  she  is  but  the  physical  sub- 
stitute of  his  choice  of  a  wife.  Both 
women  recognize  that  whatever  other 
marks  of  civilization  their  husbands  may 
bear,  they  cannot  acquire  the  domestic 
civilization  which  limits  them  to  one 
woman.  The  lesson  the  author  desires 
to  inculcate  is  that  this  is  an  inevitable 
tragedy.  Neither  the  men  nor  the 
women  are  to  blame.  The  condition  ap- 
pears to  grow  inevitably  out  of  the  limit- 
ations of  vitality  in  the  women,  and  that, 
being  wearied  of  the  charms  of  the  one 
he  has,  a  man  naturally  wants  another 
one,  whether  he  gets  her  or  not. 

The  four  victims  seek  a  remedy  for 
their  domestic  malady.  The  two  men 
choose  a  philosophical  stoicism  which  is 
only  different  from  the  compressed- 
lipped  martyrdom  of  the  women  by  the 
fact  that  they  lack  the  dramatic  instinct, 

*The    Doctor's    Christmas    Eve.       By    James    Lane 
Allen.     New   York:   The   Macmillan   Co.     $1.50. 
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while  the  women  take  what  consolation 
they  can  from  the  pleasure  of  heroics  to 
be  evolved  from  their  martyrdom,  after 
the  manner  of  women. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this 
second  volume,  however,  is  not  so  much 
the  main  tragedy  of  man  and  wife  as  it 
is  the  study  of  those  by-products  of  this 
tragedy,  affecting  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child.  Mr.  Allen  has  elongated  and 
interpreted  one  of  the  commandments  so 
that  it  might  read,  'Tf  you  covet  your 
neighbor's  wife  that  sin  shall  be  visited 
upon  your  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  And  he  depicts  with 
singular  vividness  the  idea  that  children 
are  the  victims  of  suggestions  and  in- 
heritance. Never  before  in  American 
literature  has  an  author  come  so  near 
setting  down  in  the  terms  of  human  biol- 
ogy the  predatory  instincts  of  the  female 
child,  or  so  satirized  the  embryonic 
and  typically  feminine  as  he  does  in  the 
character  of  Elsie,  the  doctor's  little 
daughter.  Mr.  Allen  is  always  severe  in 
his  judgments  of  the  feminine.  He  con- 
siders it  hopeless  at  all  ages,  limited,  es- 
pecially in  imagination.  And  if  he  does 
not  pity  his  own  sex  he  shows  great  par- 
tiality in  portraying  it.  This  is  evidenced 
in  his  study  of  Herbert,  the  Doctor's 
young  son.  The  characters  of  both  chil- 
dren are  created,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, by  the  suggestions  they  receive 
from  observing  their  parents.  The  na- 
ture of  each  is  revealed  in  the  choice  they 
make  of  the  suggestions.  And  this  is 
where  the  author  displays  his  implacable 
antagonism  to  the  feminine  again.  It  is 
as  if  he  discovered  in  it,  from  the  young- 
est female  child  to  the  mature,  beautiful, 
faithful  wife,  the  equal  enemy  and  tempt- 
ress of  man.  Elsie,  for  example,  per- 
ceives the  mechanics  of  her  father's  life, 
his  cleanliness,  the  anxious  attention  paid 
to  diet  and  various  necessary  ministra- 
tions to  self.    From  this  she  gathers  that 
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the  physical  ego  is  the  important  thing 
to  consider,  and  proceeds  to  make  per- 
sonal gratification  the  law  and  aim  of 
her  little  fat  existence.  Herbert,  on  the 
other  hand,  grasps  the  significance  of 
these  habits,  passes  them  by  as  details, 
takes  up  the  spiritual  phase  of  the  doc- 
tor's life,  showed  in  his  sacrifice  for  and 
faithful  devotion  to  those  who  are  sick 
and  suffering.  This  renders  him  the  re- 
verse of  his  sister — unselfish  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  ideal. 

The  conclusion  Mr.  Allen  desires  the 
reader  to  draw  is  that  women  perceive 
facts,  but  they  cannot  interpret  them. 
Herbert  has  masculine  imaginative  pli- 
ability which  relates  him  to  the  truth 
spiritually.  Elsie  has  a  feminine  ob- 
stinacy for  misconception  which  ren- 
ders her  blind  to  the  spiritual.  She  sees 
the  dornestic  unhappiness  of  her  home, 
but  not  the  cause.  Herbert  detects  the 
cause  long  before  he  has  the  sense  of  sex, 
and  receives  in  some  occult  way  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  a  fate  that  may  over- 
take him  later  to  love  some  other  man's 
wife.  His  death  is  the  sacrifice  for  the 
father's  sin — a  sin  which  Mr.  Allen  rep- 
resents that  he  could  not  escape  commit- 
ting, and  yet  he  represents  the  poor  men 
suffering  for  and  repenting  of  futility  to 
the  last.  There  may  be  a  more  hopeless 
representation  of  the  nature  and  fate  of 
man,  but  Mr.  Allen's  readers  will  scarce- 
ly believe  there  is  if  they  comprehend 
his  present  story. 

Perhaps  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
trilogy  he  will  give  the  women  a  chance 
at  imagination  and  idealism,  and  the  men 
a  little  instinct  for  morality  and  faith- 
fulness. And  it  may  be  that  he  will  per- 
mit the  children  to  show  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  stupidity  of  children.  Thus 
he  may  solve  the  riddle  of  unhappiness 
written  in  these  two  volumes.  But  those 
of  us  who  know  Mr.  Allen  do  not  hope 
very  strongly  for  any  cheerful  solution. 

**W.  S."  and  ''F.  M." 

Mrs.  Sharp's  biography  of  her  hus- 
band is  an  absorbingly  interesting  book. 
William  Sharp  was  born  on  Septembei' 
12,  1855,  at  Paisley,  Scotland.  As  a  lad 
he  was  delicate,  and  at  nineteen  his 
health  suffered  a  temporary  breakdown. 
From  his  youth  he  was  determined  to  be 


a  writer,  and  tho  at  one  time  appren- 
ticed to  the  law  and  at  a  later  time  em- 
ployed as  a  ])ank  clerk  he  would  not 
forsake  his  aim.  His  first  output  was 
verse,  and  he  early  found  his  way  into 
the  notice  and  subsequent  friendship  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  In  1884,  after 
a  nine  years'  engagement  and  waiting 
for  better  times,  he  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp,  the  author  of 
the  present  biography.^  He  died  on  De- 
cember 12,  1905. 

In  spite  of  intermittent  ill-health  and 
business  troubles  rather  more  than  the 
share  of  the  average  young  writer,  he 
was  an  indefatigable  worker.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  industry  is  amazing.  Poems, 
sketches,  stories  and  critical  essays 
poured  from  his  pen.  Yet  withal  he 
was  a  careful  and  conscientious  work- 
man. The  essay  on  the  sonnet,  intro- 
ducing his  "Sonnets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  is  an  instance  at  once  of  his 
critical  taste  and  of  his  wide  and  deep 
research.  His  introductions  to  other 
volumes  in  the  ''Canterbury  Poets"  se- 
ries and  his  essay  on  Shelley  reveal  the 
same  qualities.  His  poetry  has  been 
overshadowed  by  that  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  as  a  critical  essay- 
ist he  took  high  rank  at  an  early  age 
and  maintained  it  until  the  ''Fiona 
Macleod"  period,  when  his  writings 
took  an  altogether  different  turn.^ 

The  "Fiona  Macleod"  period  dates 
from  1 89 1,  in  Rome,  tho  his  first  work 
("Pharais")  under  this  pseudonym  did 
not  appear  until  1893.  The  inspiration 
for  the  development  of  this  secondary 
personality  is  credited  to  a  friendship 
for  a  beautiful  and  talented  woman 
whom  he  met  in  Rome.  "To  her," 
writes  Mr.  Sharp,  "I  owe  my  develop- 
ment as  'Fiona  Macleod,'  tho  in  a  sense 
of  course  that  began  long  before  I  knew 
her,  and  indeed  while  I  was  still  a 
child."  Yet  "without  her  there  would 
have  been  no  'Fiona  Macleod.'  " 

Tho  with  the  development  of  the 
"F.  M."  personality  he  strove  to  retain 
also  the  "W.  S."  personality,  yet  his 
writings  became  more  and  more  the  ex- 

^WiLLiAM  Sharp  ("Fiona  Macleod").  A  Memoir. 
Compiled  by  his  wife,  Elisabeth  A.  Sharp.  New- 
York:     Duffield  &  Co.     $3. 

-The  Writings  of  "Fiona  Macleod."  Vol.  VI,  The 
Silence  of  Amor,  Where  the  Forest  Murmurs.  Vol. 
V^II,  Poems  and  Dreams.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1.50  each. 
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pression  of  the  former.  He  recogriized 
this,  but  to  no  avail;  and  he  recoc^nized 
also  the  over-emphasis  of  the  fruitless 
yearning  which  is  the  main  note  in  **F. 
M."  Of  "The  Dominion  of  Dreams"  he 
writes  (1899)  *  "Too  much  of  it  is  born 
out  of  incurable  heartache,  'the  nostal- 
gia for  impossible  things.'  "  Yet  he  be- 
lieved that  'T.  M.'s"  influence  ''is  now 
steadily  deepening,  and,  thank  God, 
along  the  lines  I  have  hoped  and 
dreamed." 

Mrs.  Sharp  has  much  to  tell  of  the 
two  personalities  and  even  of  a  third 
personality,  which  she  calls  "Wilfion" — 
"the  inner  and  third  self  that  lay  be- 
hind that  dual  expression."  Yet  she  does 
not  explain.  Commenting  on  Mr.  James 
Douglas's  declaration,  "How  the  man 
subdivided  his  soul  is  the  mystery,"  she 
says,  with  "F.  M.":  "I  write,  not  be- 
cause I  know  a  mystery  and  would  re- 
veal it,  but  because  I  have  known  a  mys- 
tery, and  am  today  as  a  child  before  it, 
and  can  never  reveal  nor  interpret  it." 
The  dual  expression  of  this  unique  man 
remains  a  mystery,  which  each  one  may 
interpret  in  his  own  way. 


Molly  Make-Believe.  By  Eleanor  Hallo- 
well  Abbott.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.     $1. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  so 
fresh  and  captivating  a  tale  as  this  comes 
into  the  editorial  office;  and  just  when 
the  last  occasion  was  we  do  not  now  re- 
member. It  isn't  much  of  a  story  as  to 
volume,  and  it  is  not  much  more  as  to 
plot.  One  man,  one  girl,  and  then  an- 
other girl — that  is  all.  But  there "  is  a 
rare  charm  in  the  telling.  Miss  Abbott 
has  her  own  inimitable  style,  as  those 
who  have  found  her  occasional  short 
stories  in  the  magazines  are  aware.  And 
then  the  Molly  who  is  introduced  to  us 
is  about  as  winsome  a  figure  as  one  ever 
finds  flitting  across  the  pages  of  print.  It 
is  a  story  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting — 
and  one  very  likely  to  be  read  in  that 
way  alone.  That  most  of  it  is  impossi- 
ble is  one  of  its  charms ;  for  it  is  a  story 
of  love's  fairy  land,  where  things  do  not 
happen  as  they  do  in  in  the  world  "which 
is  the  world  of  all  of  us,"  but  as  the 
heart  eternally  wishes  them  to  happen. 


Literary  Notes 

....Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  book  for  191 1  is 
John  Sherivood,  Ironmaster.  This  novel  will 
be  published  by  The  Century  Company  in  June 
and  promises  to  be  differentiated  from  Dr. 
Mitchell's  recent  work  in  that  here  we  shall 
have  a  novel  of  conditions  contemporary  or 
almost  contemporary. 

....The  Muses'  Library  of  Verse  is  the 
most  attractive,  to  at  least  one  reviewer,  of  all 
the  inexpensive  reprints  issued  in  recent  years. 
In  this  series,  published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
at  50  cents,  now  appears  a  selection  from 
The  Poems  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  preceded  by 
a  biographical  reproduction  and  critical  intro- 
ductions by  John  Drinkwater. 

....Mr.  Bryan's  theology  is  not  always  or- 
thodox, altho  nearly  so,  but  his  advocacy 
of  Christian  activities  is  ever  earnest  and 
sometimes  inspiring,  as  in  the  case  of  his  ad- 
dress last  summer  before  the  World's  Mission- 
ary Conference  at  Edinburgh.  The  Fruits  of 
the  Tree  is  now  published  in  an  attractive 
booklet  by  the  Revell  Company  at  35  cents. 

.  ..  .The  latest  horror  tale  is  imported  from 
Paris  in  the  form  of  Gaston  LeRoux's  The 
Phantom  of  the  Opera  (Bobbs-Merrill ;  $1.25). 
The  illustrations  are  in  lurid  color,  but  are 
the  work  of  a  gifted  illustrator:  Andre  Cas- 
taigne.  We  have  no  thought  of  committing 
the  indiscretion  of  reviewing  a  story  by  M. 
LeRoux,  but  we  can  guarantee  that  it  will  keep 
a  good  many  thousand  readers  from  sleeping 
at  least  one  night  in  the  year  191 1. 

.  ..  .The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  live 
course  in  journalism,  and  the  latest  number  of 
the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  is  devoted  to 
it.  Eight  alumni  editors  contribute  to  it  their 
views  on  what  the  training  of  the  newspaper 
man  should  be.  The  issue  is  well  printed, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  the  use  of  "1910"  on 
the  cover  and  the  first  page  of  the  January 
number  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  profession,  altho  no  doubt  many 
precedents  for  the  practice  can  be  cited. 

....The  Baptist  Social  Service  Commission 
is  doing  a  splendid  educational  work  in  the 
publication  of  a  Social  Service  Series  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  C  R.  Wood- 
ruff on  "The  City:  As  it  is  and  as  it  is  to  be," 
Mr.  Stelzle  on  "The  Church  and  the  Labor 
Movement,"  and  Mr.  Cope  on  "The  Home  as 
the  School  for  Social  Living,"  guarantee  the 
high  character  of  both  the  material  and  its 
presentation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
inexpensive  monographs  on  various  phases  of 
social  betterment  may  have  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation. (Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc.  Philadelphia. 
10  and   15  cents   each.) 
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....  Some  w  eeks  ago  we  received  a  book  in 
red  and  gold  from  Laird  &  Lee,  the  title  being 
The  Soul  of  a  Serf.  We  now  receive  a  book 
in  yellow  and  red,  from  the  same  publishers, 
the  title  this  time  being  Fated  to  Win  (Chi- 
cago; $1).  Both  books  open  in  the  same 
way  ("The  chill  September  day  was  drawing 
to,"  etc.)  ;  and  in  each  case  it. is  a  romance  of 
love  and  valor  among  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
(we  quote  the  publisher's  "blurb"),  by  J. 
Breckenridge  Ellis.  There  are  illustrations, 
and  the  book  ends  happily. 

....One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
The  Students'  Old  Testament,  edited  by  Prof. 
C.  F,  Kent,  has  just  been  issued.  The  vol- 
ume contains  The  Sermons,  Epistles  and 
Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets  (.Scribners, 
$2.75  net),  chronologically  arranged,  newly 
translated,  and  provided  with  a  good  general 
introduction  and  notes.  Various  typographi- 
cal devices,  charts  and  maps  aid  in  presenting 
clearly  and  quickly  the  editor's  views  as  to 
authorship,  literary  form,  dates,  etc.,  greatly 
increasing  the  value  of  the  book. 

Tn  The  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun  (Lane ; 

$1),  written  by  a  Mother  Superior,  one  may 
learn  much  of  a  certain  kind  of  temperament, 
its  workings  and  requirements.  The  story  is 
a  well  told  autobiography,  describing  and  elu- 
cidating the  transformation  of  an  English 
Protestant  girl  with  skeptical  tendencies  into 
a  devoted  Catholic  who  finds  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  continual  "offices"  and  "adoration." 
When  the  transformation  is  complete,  she  rec- 
ognizes with  a  kind  of  solemn  joy  "the  futility 
of  deeds"  and  "the  power  of  thought." 

.  . .  .The  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  So- 
ciety of  America,  which  originated  in  the  con- 
ference at  the  dedication  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory in  1897,  has  issued  a  report  of  its 
proceedings  from  that  date  to  1910,  containing 
abstracts  of  the  papers  presented.  There  are 
now  250  members  altho  only  those  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  society  who  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing acceptable  papers.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  demonstrated  that  capability 
in  this  volume  is  no.  The  volume  is  pub- 
lished by  the  society  and  for  sale  at  $1  by  the 
secretary.  Prof.  W.  J.  Hussey,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

....An  opportunity  to  obtain  a  number  of 
standard  works  on  the  Bible  at  a  low  price  is 
afforded  by  S.  S.  Scranton  Co.,  Hartford, 
which  offers  a  set  of  fifteen  volumes  for  $15. 
The  set  includes  Cruden's  Concordance, 
Smith's  Dictionary,  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
St.  Paul,  Edersheim's  Life  of  Jesus,  Kitto's 
History  of  the  Bible,  Fausset's  Bible  Cyclo- 
pedia, Jamieson,  Fausset  and  Brown's  Com- 
mentary, Josephus's  Works,  Thomson's  Land 
and  the  Book,  Sanford's  Cyclopedia  of  Relig- 
ious   Knowledge    and     Gilbert's     Quotations. 


All  Bible  students  have  been  familiar  with 
most  of  these  for  many  years  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  here  in  their  com- 
mendation. 

....Most  of  us  know  Elkanah  Settle  only 
as  a  personage  who  libeled  Dryden  and  was 
in  his  turn  libeled.  Prof.  F.  C.  Brown,  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  has,  however,  made 
Settle  the  subject  of  his  doctral  dis-^ertation, 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
(Elkanah  Settle:  His  Life  and  Works;  $1.25). 
It  does  not  make  an  interesting  volume,  nor 
can  we  say  much  for  the  literary  aspects  of 
Professor  Brown's  work.  In  its  presentation 
of  extremely  dull  material,  which  has  seem- 
ingly undergone  no  intermediate  process,  but 
has  been  taken  directly  over  from  the  writer's 
library  notebooks,  it  no  doubt  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements for  the  American  doctorate  of  let- 
ters. 

.  ..  .Lists  of  the  best  books  of  1910  are  pub- 
lished here  and  there;  one  of  them  is  prepared 
for  librarians,  by  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Library  Club.  Winston  Churchill's  "Mod- 
ern Chronicle"  and  Mary  Watts's  "Nathan 
Burke"  figure  among  the  novels;  Mr.  Lucas's 
"Slowcoach"  and  Mr.  Riis's  "Hero  Tales  of 
the  North"  among  the  juveniles.  In  the  So- 
cial Science  Section  is  Jane  Addams's  "Twen- 
ty Years  at  Hull  Plouse — the  story  of  a  re- 
markable work  by  a  wonderful  woman";  in 
the  History  and  Biography  Sections,  Goldwin 
Smith's  "Reminiscences" ;  F.  L.  Paxon's  "Last 
American  Frontier"  and  H.  A.  B.  Bruce's 
"Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road" ; 
among  the  travel  books,  Clifton  Johnson's 
"Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

...  .Of  the  new  religious  books,  the  volume 
by  Rev.  Charles  Bertram  Pyle  entitled  The 
Philosophy  of  Borden  Parker  Bozvne  and  Its 
Application  to  the  Religious  Problem  is  pref- 
aced by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  (Colum- 
bus, Ohio:  S.  F.  Harriman ;  $1.)  The  Pil- 
grim Press  publishes  another  volume  of 
"Friendly  Talks  to  the  Average  Man"  by 
Howard  Allen  Bridgman  of  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  as  Real  Religion.  The  subjects  are 
those  of  everyday  life,  and  the  standpoint 
from  which  they  are  treated  is  that  of  the 
Christian  of  tolerance  and  understanding. 
Henry  Clay  Mabie  is  the  author  of  another 
welcome  study,  this  time  concerning  "The  Di- 
vine Philosophy  of  Missions" :  The  Task 
Worth  While'.  (Philadelphia:  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press;   $1.25.) 

....Some  weeks  ago  we  commented  edito- 
rially on  literary  allusions  to  aviation  and 
prophecies  thereof,  and  devices  aiming  to  give 
man  wings  like  a  dove.  It  now  appears  that 
no  less  a  power  in  literature  than  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  once  composed  a  treatise  on  aerial 
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travel.  "Men  walk  on  the  earth,"  he  said, 
"and  they  sail  on  the  water,  and  swim  in  it. 
Is  not  the  air  an  element,  like  the  others? 
What  business  have  the  birds  to  shut  us  out 
of  their  do'""iin  while  we  are  made  welcome 
in  that  of  tue  fishes?"  To  Rousseau's  mind 
the  problem  resolved  itself  into  the  subsidiary 
problems  '-''  fi"ding  a  body  lighter  than  air, 
and  of  dibcov  .mg  means  to  make  it  stop  ris- 
ing and,  finally,  to  compel  it  to  descend.  "Le 
Nouveau  Dedale" — for  thus  he  named  his 
book — found  its  way  into  print  in  1901. 

. . .  .The  early  life  of  John  Robinson,  the 
Leyden  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  is  large- 
ly shrouded  in  obscurity.  Some  small  rays  of 
light  are  thrown  on  Robinson's  career  by  a 
manuscript  found  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  containing  the  main 
points  in  a  controversy  which  was  carried  on 
between  Robinson  and  an  unnamed  opponent 
about  the  year  1610.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage,  an  American  scholar 
pursuing  investigations  at  Oxford.  In  a 
pamphlet  entitled  New  Facts  Concerning  John 
Robinson  (Ox.  Univ.  Press,  60  cents)  Mr. 
Burrage  gives  the  story  of  the  manuscript, 
some  excerpts  from  it,  and  a  resume  of  the 
main  facts  of  Robmson's  life  as  seen  in  the 
new  light  furnished  by  the  discovery.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  of  interest  to  many,  and  we 
hope  it  will  lead  to  the  publication  of  the  whole 
manuscript,  w^hich  Mr.  Burrage  has  already 
transcribed  for  that  purpose. 

....A  number  of  newly  issued  volumes  of 
travel  are  to  be  noted.  From  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  comes  The  Journal  of  the  Travels  of 
Count  Frit's  HocJibcrg:  An  Eastern  Voyage 
(two  volumes,  $10).  There  are  numerous  il- 
lustrations in  color,  and  in  black  and  white: 
of  which  the  latter  are  by  far  the  less  objec- 
tionable. The  distinguished  traveler  seems  to 
have  had  no  particular  itinerary  other  than 
that  suggested  by  whim.  He  viewed  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  British  Empire  in 
its  Eastern  extension,  and  Japan.  Possibly  the 
chapters  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
prove  most  interesting  to  the  American  reader- 
A  more  conventional  volume  of  travel  comes 
to  lis  from  The  Macmillan  Company  in  the 
Rev.  Edward  Conybeare's  Highways  and  By- 
ways in  Cambridge  and  Ely  ($2).  The  uni- 
versit}^  town  looms  large  in  this  landscape. 
The  illustrations  are  from  sketches  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Griggs,  and  while  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguished, they  are  a  relief  from  the  crudities 
of  three-color  illustration,  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  practised.  Learning  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  volume.  We 
return  to  the  Orient,  once  more,  in  noting  the 
Macmillans'  publication  of  Walter  Tyndale's 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  ($5).  Here  the  book 
is  illustrated  by  the  author  himself — in  colors 
again.     The  narrative  of  travel   is  pleasantly 


done,  but  without  distinction.  Almost  as  much 
might  be  said  for  the  illustrations.  Another 
volunie  in  the  same  genre  is  Sir  Frederick 
Treves's  The  Cradle  of  the  Deep,  an  account 
of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  (Dutton, 
$2.50).  This  is  a  popular  edition  of  a  delight- 
ful book — and  no  untried  innovation.  Except 
for  the  garish  frontispiece,  the  illustrations 
from  photographs  make  no  attempt  to  travesty 
the   colors  of   Nature. 

Pebbles 

"She  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  music." 
"Yes,  indeed.     You'll  always  find  her  at  the 

piano  when  her  mother  is  washing  the  dishes." 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writcs  in  to  correct  a 
story  printed  in  this  paper  several  days  ago. 
"In  tliat  snake  story  I  sent  you,"  he  com- 
plains, "you  made  one  mistake.  I  told  you 
that  the  snake  was  twenty  feet  long  and  you 
had  it  only  ten  feet  long." 

We  are  sorry  for  this,  but  the  error  was  un- 
avoidable. We  were  very  much  crowded  for 
space  when  we  used  the  story  and  we  had  to 
cut  everything  down. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

They  were  a  simple  looking  couple,  so 
thought  the  minister  as  he  joined  them  irre- 
vocably in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony ;  but 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  when,  after  the 
ceremony,  he  observed  the  bridegroom  search- 
ing thru  his  pockets  and  looking  a  trifle  hu- 
miliated and  confused. 

"I  am  afraid,  parson,"  said  the  young  man 
at  length,  "that  I  ain't  got  any  money  like  to 
pay  you  with." 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  deep  thought,  he 
looked  up  cheerfully. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do— I'll  tell  you 
how  you  can  fix  yer  gas  meter  so  it  won't 
register !" — Tit-Bits. 

The  Puppy. 
The  Puppy  cannot  mew  or  talk, 
He  has  a   funny  kind  of  walk. 
His    tail    is    difficult    to    w^ag. 
And  that's  what  makes  him  walk  zigzag. 

He  is  the  kitten  of  a  dog. 
From  morn  till  night  he's  all  agog — 
Forever  seeking  something  new 
That's   good,   but   isn't   meant   to   chew. 

He  romps  about  the  tulip  bed, 
And  chews  the  flowers  white  and  red, 
And  when  the  gard'ner  comes  to  see 
He's  sure  to  blame  mamma  or  me. 

One  game  that  cannot  ever  fail 
To  please  him  is  to  chase  his  tail — 
(To  catch   one's  tail,  'twixt  me  and  you, 
Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do). 

\i  he  has  not  a  pretty  face, 
The  puppy's   heart  is   in  its   place. 
I'm   sorry  he  must  grow  into 
A  horrid,  noisy  dog — aren't  you? 
— Oliver  Herford,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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Our  Attitude  On  the  Postal 

Question 

Our  readers  may  have  noticed  that  we 
have  made  no  comment  on  the  proposed 
legislation  to  increase  the  rate  of  postage 
on  magazines.  We  have  been  silent  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  del- 
uged with  letters  and  telegrams,  urging 
us  to  attack  the  new  postage  bill  and  use 
our  influence  against  it.  We  believe  this 
is  a  question  that  should  be  decided  by 
disinterested  parties.  It  would  be  better 
for  The  Independent  to  express  an 
opinion  about  the  fortification  of  the 
Panama  Canal  or  on  some  other  topic 
that  does  not  directly  affect  our  own 
financial  interests.  Our  position,  briefly 
stated  is,  that  we  are  ready  to  pay  our 
share  of  the  expense  of  running  the 
postal  service,  and  we  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  attacks  made  on  the 
Administration  by  some  of  the  leading 
magazines.  Like  other  magazines,  if  the 
bill  were  passed,  we  should  suffer  seri- 
ously. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Administration  and  the 
legislators  at  Washington  are  not  actu- 
ated by  the  acrimonious  motives  attrib- 
uted to  them,  but  are  trying  to  serve  the 
interests   of   the  people   of   the   United 


States.  The  Independent  may  stand  in 
a  minority  of  one  among  the  magazines, 
but  we  are  ready  to  meet  any  changes  in 
the  postal  law. 

Mr.  Clark  Waves  th^  Flag 

Rejoicing  over  the  electicii  of  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  60  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Democrats  select- 
ed for  Speaker  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  of 
Pike  County,  Missouri.  At  the  present 
session  of  Congress  he  is  leader  of  the 
Democratic  t  minority,  and  has  oppor- 
tunities to  exhibit  his  wisdom  or  lack  of 
it.  On  the  14th,  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  221  to  93.  For  this  bill,  143,  or  all  but 
5,  of  the  Democrats  were  counted,  while 
the  Republicans  were  divided,  a  majority 
of  them  unwisely  opposing  an  agreement 
of  great  importance  and  value,  which 
had  been  negotiated  by  a  Republican 
President,  the  leader  of  their  party. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Clark  really  desired 
that  the  agreement  should  be  made  effec- 
tive by  legislation,  both  at  Washington 
and  at  Ottawa,  and  that  his  purpose  was 
to  promote  the  ratification  of  it  by  what 
he  said  and  did  in  the  House.  He  must 
have  known,  as  everybody  else  knew, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  agreement,  in 
Canada  and  in  England,  had  been  striv- 
ing to  cause  rejection  of  it  at  Ottawa  by 
a  skillful  use  of  the  argument  that  the 
proposed  reciprocity  was  designed  by  the 
United  States  to  promote  annexation  of 
the  Dominion.  Indeed,  the  campaign 
against  ratification  had  been  conducted, 
both  in  Ottawa  and  in  London,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  force  of  this 
argument.  Canadians  are  extremely 
sensitive  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
possible  annexation.  The  argument  had 
been  set  forth  with  great  earnestness, 
not  only  by  the  opposing  press  in  London 
and  by  leaders  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  but  even  in 
Canadian  pulpits.  It  rested,  however, 
upon  nothing  tangible  until  Mr.  Clark,  as 
leader  of  his  party,  spoke  for  the  agree- 
ment in  the  House. 

He  chose  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  reciprocity.  Explaining 
why  he  supported  the  agreement,  he 
said: 
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"I  am  for  it.  because  I  hope  to  see  the  daj' 
when  the  American  flag  will  float  over  every 
square  foot  of  the  British  North  American 
possessions,  clear  to  the  North  Pole.  They 
are  people  of  our  blood.  They  speak  our  lan- 
guage. Their  institutions  are  much  like  ours. 
They  are  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  self- 
government.  My  judgment  is  that,  if  the 
treaty  of  1854  had  never  been  abrogated,  the 
chances  of  a  consolidation  of  these  two  coun- 
tries would  have  been  much  greater  than  they 
are  now." 

When  he  was  asked  by  an  opponent  of 
reciprocity,  whose  purpose  can  easily  be 
seen,  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
agreement  because  he  thought  it  would 
"have  a  tendency  to  bring  Canada  into 
the  Union,"  he  replied :  '*Yes ;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it."    A  little  later  he  added : 

"I  do  not  have  any  doubt  whatever  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  Great  Britain  will 
joyfully  see  all  her  North  American  posses- 
sions become  a  part  of  this  republic." 

All  this  was  seized  eagerly  in  England 
and  Canada  by  foes  of  the  agreement. 
They  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Clark  was 
soon  to  hold  an  office  ''second  in  power 
to  the  Presidency" ;  that  he  might  be  the 
successful  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
higher  place  in  1912 ;  and  that  only  one 
day  earlier,  at  the  Pan-American  Com- 
mercial Conference,  President  Taft  had 
proclaimed  his  agreement  with  Mr. 
Clark,  saying  that  the  latter  and  himself 
had  ''got  together"  on  "one  very  impor- 
tant matter"  (meaning  the  reciprocity 
project),  which  he  hoped  they  could 
"carry  thru."  The  President,  of  course, 
was  not  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Clark  as 
to  annexation,  and  he  promptly  showed 
that  he  was  not.  At  Ottawa,  Mr.  Clark's 
speech  was  embarrassing  and  painful  to 
the  dominant  Liberal  party.  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  of  Opposition  news- 
papers published  in  Montreal  and  other 
cities  procured  interviews  with  several 
Senators  who  oppose  the  bill.  These  in- 
terviews, which  have  been  in  part  repu- 
diated, were  to  the  eflfect  that  annexation 
would  logically  follow  reciprocity.  Mr. 
Clark's  published  comments  did  not  per- 
ceptibly improve  the  situation : 

"What  I  said  was  wholly  unpremeditated, 
but  none  the  worse  for  that.  I  have  said  it 
a  thousand  times  before,  and  probably  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  said  it,  but  nobody 
has  thought  to  give  it  a  harmful  interpretation. 
I^  don't  know  that  there  is  another  man  on  my 
side  of  the  House  who  would  say  he  expected 
the  annexation  of  Canada,  and  if  one  should 


say  so,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  settled  policy  to  go  ahead  and 
bring  it  about." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  incident,  but  we 
hope  that  the  prompt  disclaimers  of 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  have 
made  it  harmless.  The  President  has- 
tened to  say,  in  a  letter  to  Representative 
McCall : 

'This  agreement,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  has 
no  political  significance.  No  thought  of  fu- 
ture political  annexation  or  union  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  negotiators  on  either  side.  Can- 
ada is  now  and  will  remain  a  political  unit. 
I  am  very  sure  that  if  this  agreement  becomes 
a  law  it  will  inure  to  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  both  countries." 

The  Secretary  of  State  said,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce : 

"The  reciprocity  agreement  is  economic,  not 
political.  The  United  States  recognizes  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a 
permanent  North  American  political  unit,  and 
that  her  autonomy  is  secure.  Tne  United 
States  appreciates  the  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  continent  that  Canada  con- 
tributes her  own  strength  plus  the  strength  of 
Great  Britain.  .  .  .  There  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  this  racial  and  moral  union 
will  involve  any  political  change  or  annexation 
or  absorption.  It  is  an  ethnological  fact  that 
political  units  of  the  English-speaking  people 
never  lose  their  autonomy.  ...  It  is  probably 
more  true  today  than  ever  before  that  the 
weight  of  sentiment  and  opinion  both  in  Can- 
ada and  in  the  United  States,  while  desiring 
closer  relations  in  all  other  respects,  is  crys- 
tallized in  a  belief  that  the  present  political 
separation  is  desirable  and  will  lead  to  the 
best  development  of  each  nation,  and  to  better 
and  more  satisfactory  relations  between  them. 
In  the  higher  atmosphere  and  broader  aspects 
of  the  situation  it  is  certain  that  if  there 
should  be  any  great  world  movement  involv- 
ing this  continent,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  act  in  the 
most  perfect  concert  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  a  common  blood  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

This  is  quite  true.  Possible  political 
union  was  not,  we  believe,  in  the  minds 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  agreement,  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  annexation  of  Canada  has  not 
in  recent  years  been  in  any  sense  a  topic 
for  discussion  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of 
those  persons  in  Canada  who  would  re- 
gard political  union  with  favor  is  very 
small. 

Mr.  Bennet,  the  Republican  Repre- 
sentative   from    New    York     (not    re- 
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elected),  who  introduced  on  the  i6th  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  Government 
for  the  annexation  of  Canada,  is  not,  like 
Mr.  Clark,  the  chosen  leader  of  a  party 
in  the  House.  Moreover,  he  voted 
against  the  agreement,  and  therefore,  we 
presume,  would  like  to  prevent  ratifica- 
tion of  it.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  by 
unanimous  vote  (his  own  excepted) 
turned  the  resolution  down.  But  Mr. 
Clark,  as  minority  leader  and  Speaker- 
apparent,  had  responsibilities,  and  at 
least  should  have  sought  advice  before 
imperiling  a  project  which  his  party  ap- 
proved. At  a  country  fair  in  his  own 
State  he  might  safely — and  with  much 
applause — have  waved  the  American  flag 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to 
the  North  Pole,  but  it  was  neither  timely 
nor  statesmanlike  so  to  wave  it  last  week 
in  Congress  and  before  the  Parliaments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

The  Everlasting  Negro 

It  is  provoking  that  whatever  we 
want  to  do  the  negro  should  be  everlast- 
ingly putting  himself  in  the  way  to 
bother  us.  In  the  most  unexpected  ways 
and  places  he  bobs  up,  stumbles  in  where 
he  is  not  wanted  and  sets  agley  the 
wisest  plans  of  statesmen.  One  has  to 
look  out  for  him  always.  If  some  new 
scheme  of  public  reform  is  proposed,  the 
first  thought  is  'Xherchez  le  negre." 

The  last  case  of  this  intermeddling  by 
the  pestilent  negro  is  connected  with  the 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  elect  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote.  What  relation  has  that 
with  kinky  hair  and  black  skin?  The 
two  do  not  seem  to  collide  in  any  way, 
but,  sure  enough,  the  negro  stands  right 
up  in  the  path  and  insists  on  being  con- 
sidered in  the  matter. 

It  is  this  way.  Under  the  Constitution 
as  at  present  governing  us,  the  United 
States  has  the  control  of  the  election  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  To  be 
sure,  the  United  States  does  not  exercise 
that  control,  but  leaves  it  to  the  several 
States  to  supervise  the  elections.  But 
national  control  is  still  possible,  and  its 
preservation  has  seemed  essential  to  the 


unity  of  the  nation.  Now,  in  certain 
States  it  is  the  policy  to  exclude  black 
people  from  the  polls ;  only  white  people 
can  vote.  Of  course,  this  is  against  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  against  its 
definite  provisions ;  so  that  the  guilty 
States  are  very  sensitive  about  it,  and 
are  in  constant  fear  lest  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  nation  may  some  time  be 
exercised,  and  negroes  protected  in  their 
constitutional  right  to  help  elect  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  So  when  the  proposi- 
tion came  before  Congress  to  allow  Sen- 
ators to  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  those 
who  had  desired  the  repeal  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  took 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision that  the  election  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  several  States,  with  no 
right  of  supervision  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  provision  to  give  the 
right  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  polls. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  everlasting  negro 
bobbed  up  where  he  was  not  wanted,  to 
make  difficulty  in  carrying  the  measure 
for  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 

For  there  are  those — and  Senators 
Root  and  Lodge  are  of  them — who  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  cen- 
tral authority,  and  not  to  disintegrate 
into  independent  States,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  loose  federation  we  had  before 
the  Constitution  made  us  one  nation. 
They  think  that  it  is  not  wise  to  say  that 
in  Pennsylvania  everybody,  white  and 
black,  may  help  choose  our  rulers  at 
Washington,  but  that  in  Mississippi  a 
favored  aristocratic  class  may  choose 
them.  So  they  object  to  this  intrusion  of 
the  negro.    Let  him  keep  quiet. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  is  respon- 
sible for  introducing  the  negro  into  this 
discussion.  The  bill,  as  he  presented  it 
to  the  Senate,  was  specially  designed  to 
assure  the  exclusion  of  the  negro  from 
the  suffrage,  so  far  as  he  is  at  present 
excluded.  Then  the  Sutherland  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent right  of  supervision  of  elections  by 
Congress,  and  this  Senator  Borah  vigor- 
ously opposes.  He  says  we  are  coddling 
the  negro  too  much,  talking  in  the  North 
too  much  about  his  rights,  just  so  as  to 
save  his  votes  in  the  North  for  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  tells  us  that  the 
negro  must  look  out  for  himself  and  ask 
no   protection.      He   says   Congress    has 
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had  the  power  for  forty  years  to  protect 
the  negro's  right  to  vote  in  the  South,  but 
has  never  exercised  it.  That  is  true, 
sadly  and  wisely  true.  It  has  not  seemed 
feasible.  We  have  hoped  that  things 
would  improve.  We  give  the  negro  full 
political  rights  in  the  North,  and  we 
think  we  see  some  improvement  in  the 
South,  as  in  Tennessee,  where  negroes 
voted  freely  at  the  last  election.  We 
prove  hereabouts  that  universal  suffrage 
is  not  dangerous,  and  we  look  for  the 
lesson  to  be  learnt  elsewhere. 

The  sole  reason  why  the  negro  is  so 
everlastingly  poking  himself  in  front  of 
every  national  discussion  is  because  a 
dominant  white  oligarchy  is  trying  to 
hold  him  unjustly  in  subjection  in  certain 
States.  In  other  States  where  the  negro 
is  politically  just  like  the  white  man  he 
does  not  bother  us.  It  is  simply  because 
certain  States  shut  out  the  negro  that  the 
negro  jumps  up  and  says  he  does  not 
want  to  be  shut  out  in  the  voting  for 
Senators.  If  v^e  cannot  secure  from 
Congress  the  privilege  to  elect  Senators 
by  popular  vote,  it  is  the  Southern  negro, 
not  the  Northern  negro,  that  stands  in 
the  way.  An  injustice  is  always  a  nui- 
sance; it  always  is  ready  to  block  reform. 
More  than  half  the  States  want  the  right 
to  elect  Senators  by  popular  vote,  but 
others  refuse  to  allow  it  unless  the  privi- 
lege is  given  to  shut  out  the  negro  vote. 
That  is  the  block.  That  is  the  everlast- 
ing negro.  If  we  might  only  get  rid  of 
him !  That  Senator  Borah,  who  calls 
himself  a  Republican,  should  thus  con- 
sent, by  indirection,  to  repeal  the 
Amendments  secured  by  the  Civil  War, 
is  treason  to  eternal  righteousness.  To 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  claims  its 
own  damnation. 

Partisanship  and  Patriotism 

The  formation  of  the  National  Pro- 
gressive Republican  League  is 

Is  what?  It  may  be  an  event  so  mo- 
mentous that  historians  may  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  beginning  of  an  epoch ;  it 
may  be  so  meaningless  that  its  triviality 
will  soon  become  apparent. 

For  the  present  it  is  a  Republican 
League.  And  for  the  present  it  may  re- 
mam  so  and  yet  not  fail  to  carry  out  its 
exprest  purposes :   Direct  primaries   for 


the  nomination  of  all  elective  officials ; 
direct  election  of  delegates  to  national 
conventions,  with  opportunity  for  the 
voter  to  express  a  choice  for  President 
and  Vice  -  President ;  amendments  to 
State  constitutions  providing  for  the 
mitiative,  referendum  and  recall ;  a  thoro 
general  corrupt  practices  act. 

This  is  a  progressive  program,  but  it 
is  not  Republican.  All  Republicans  do 
not  favor  it,  and  those  who  favor  it  are 
not  all  Republicans.  We  presume  the 
League  will  endeavor  to  realize  its  pur- 
poses thru  the  medium  of  the  Republican 
party.  But  suppose  it  cannot — what 
then?  The  answer  to  this  question  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  significance  of 
the  National  Progressive  Republican 
League. 

A  realignment  of  voters  on  lines 
essentially  different  from  those  which 
have  divided  parties  in  this  country  for 
forty  years  is  an  event  which  has  for 
some  time  been  casting  its  shadow  be- 
fore. Whether  the  National  Progressive 
Republican  League  shall  be  the  active 
principle  in  the  creation  of  a  new  pro- 
gressive party  is  a  matter  which  depends 
on  whether  it  is  more  progressive  than 
Republican,  or  the  reverse. 

In  the  evolution  of  our  political  termi- 
nology "Standpatter"  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  descriptive  of  the 
Republican  who  will  not  move.  But  he 
is  not  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  term. 
The  Democratic  party  does  not  lack  a 
formidable  array  of  Standpatters,  who 
differ  from  their  Republican  congeners 
only  in  the  designation  on  their  respec- 
tive labels,  as  was  demonstrated  when 
Senator  Aldrich  needed  their  aid  to  pass 
the  recent  tariff  bill,  and  when  Speaker 
Cannon  was  re-elected  by  Democratic 
votes. 

Parties  are  necessary  instruments  for 
the  effective  expression  of  the  desires  of 
persons  whose  aims  and  purposes  are 
similar.  Unorganized  units  are  practi- 
cally powerless.  Hence  party  loyalty  is 
commendable  because  without  it  party 
efficiency  is  impossible.  Partisanship 
and  patriotism  may  be  synonymous,  and 
when  intelligence  and  conscientiousness 
are  the  voter's  twin  guides,  they  prob- 
ably are.  But  that  is  not  the  partisan- 
ship which  will  vote  for  the  devil  if  his 
name    is    under    the    favored    emblem. 
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That  is  not  the  partisanship  which  will 
stifle  its  own  clear  views  of  right  rather 
than  go  where  those  views  may  lead  it. 
And  above  all,  that  is  not  the  partisan- 
ship which  will  continue  in  unquestion- 
ing devotion  to  a  party  name  when  that 
name  stands  for  cynical  corruption  that 
will  not  even  be  at  pains  to  hide  itself. 

Most  citizens  have  no  expectation  of 
political  preferment,  and  no  chance  of  it 
even  if  they  seek  it.  Intelligent  selfish- 
ness ought  to  teach  them  that  their  par- 
tisanship should  be  of  that  kind  which 
brings  its  largest  rewards  to  them  in  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  applauded  Senator 
Cummins  for  saying,  at  a  banquet  in 
Chicago  not  so  long  ago,  that  the  "worst 
Republican  was  iDetter  than  the  best 
Democrat."  And  if  the  position  of  the 
two  proper  nouns  in  his  epigram  is 
reversed,  the  Democrats  would  enthusi- 
astically indorse  the  sentiment.  Senator 
Cummins  is  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  principles  of  the  National 
Progressive  Republican  League.  Does 
he  think  those  principles  have  more  to 
hope  for  from  Mayor  Busse,  of  Chicago, 
or  ex-Congressman  Sibley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  from  Governor  Wilson  or 
Governor  Foss,  both  of  whom  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  Oregon  plan, 
which  has  established  in  Oregon  the  very 
things  the  League  declares  it  wishes  to 
institute  generally? 

The  opponents  of  the  measures  em- 
bodied in  the  program  of  the  League 
will  be  the  Standpatters  of  both  parties, 
and  their  league  will  overleap  the  lines 
of  party  blithely  enough  in  their  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
Oregon  plan.  The  National  Progressive 
Republican  League  will  properly  en- 
deavor to  advance  its  principles  thru  the 
medium  of  its  party,  but  there  is  no  holi- 
day march  before  it.  Assuming  that  it 
cannot  capture  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion (and  that  assumption  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  the  contrary  one),  the  su- 
preme hour  of  trial  will  come  when  it 
must  choose  between  its  progressiveness 
and  its  Republicanism. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  formation 
of  the  National  Progressive  Republican 
League  is what? 


Appalachian  Parks 

.  Congress  is  to  be  thanked  for  one  fine 
act  in  adopting  the  measure  which  will 
make  forest  reserves  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Appalachian  ranges.  This 
has  been  sought  for  a  number  of  years 
unsuccessfully,  but  is  now  achieved.  The 
nation  will  contribute  $10,000,000  and 
the  States  will  do  the  rest. 

We  do  not  look  on  this  so  much  as  a 
means  for  saving  the  water  supply  as  we 
do  as  a  means  for  giving  the  people 
needed  public  parks.  The  protection 
against  floods  is  something,  because  the 
cutting  ofif  of  the  forests,  so  that  The 
Independent  and  other  journals  can  be 
printed  "on  paper  from  wood  pulp,  is 
something,  but  it  is  not  the  principal 
thing.  It  is  scenic  beauty  that  we  would 
preserve.  It  spoils  the  hills  to  have  them 
denuded  of  their  forests,  and  it  makes 
the  region  far  less  attractive  to  visitors. 

The  White  Mountains  are  the  play- 
ground of  the  East,  as  the  Yosemite  and 
the  Yellowstone  are  of  the  Western 
States.  The  White  Mountains  are  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  they  are  the  recre- 
ation region  not  of  New  Hampshire 
alone,  but  of  all  the  East,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  Their  Notch  and  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  their  Echo  Lake, 
their  Bason  and  Pool,  their  streams  and 
cascades,  their  forests  and  rocks,  their 
wild  flowers  and  ferns,  are  the  wealth  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  quite  too 
much  to  ask  the  single,  stony  States  in 
which  the  White  Mountains  are  situated 
alone  to  preserve  them  for  all  the  coun- 
try which  comes  and  goes  during  the 
summer. 

It  has  been  a  desecration  to  all  these 
beauties  to  have  the  mountain  sides  de- 
nuded of  their  forests  by  great  corpora- 
tions for  private,  personal  wealth.  This 
desecration  should  cease.  We  should 
have  a  forest  reserve,  so  called,  really  a 
pleasure  park,  where  the  combined  na- 
tional and  State  authorities  shall  protect 
the  forests,  renew  their  beauty  and  make 
them  accessible  in  all  their  grandeur  to 
whoever  would  visit  them.  We  shall  sec 
the  hillsides  restored,  so  that  the  very 
primeval  forests  will  seem  to  rise  again 
and  our  grandchildren  will  wonder  and 
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admire.  It  is  not  wood  pulp  alone  that 
gives  wealth,  but  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  also  items  in  wealth.  Yet  they  arc 
the  wealth  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
whole  people,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  enjoy  and  conserve 
them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains particularly  because  they  are  the 
best  known,  if  not  the  grandest,  of  our 
Eastern  recreation  grounds.  But  the 
more  Southern  Appalachians  have  their 
attractions  also.  The  North  Carolina 
mountains  are  as  high  as  the  Presidential 
Range.  West  Virginia  is  famous  already 
for  its  charming  ranges.  These,  too, 
should  be  saved  for  beauty  as  well  as  for 
protection  against  floods.  Mountains  are 
not  meant  for  dense  habitation,  but  their 
streams  and  forests  are  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  that  give  wealth  below,  on 
whose  banks  the  cities  are  located ;  and 
they  are  the  refuge  in  months  of  heat  of 
the  wearied  dwellers  in  the  plains.  They 
should  not  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  pri- 
vate screed,  but  be  protected  by  the  people 
for  the  people. 

Concerning  Private  Property 

The  worthy  Rev.  John  Cotton,  in  the 
year  1690,  or  thereabouts,  committed  to 
posterity  a  treatise  entitled  "Spiritual 
Milk  for  American  Babes.  Drav/n  Out 
of  the  Breast  for  Both  Testaments  for 
Their  Soul's  Nourishment."  It  was,  in 
substance,  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments addressed  to  a  community 
that  took  them  seriously. 

Mr.  Cotton,  we  mav  presume,  did  not 
foresee  the  full  expansion  of  colonial 
societv.  That  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  a  nation  of  90,000,000 
of  human  beino-s  would  occupv  the  mid- 
dle of  the  American  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  that  it  would  be  com- 
posed largely  of  descendants  of  people 
who,  in  1690,  knew  nothing  of  New 
.England  puritanism,  and  would  have 
cared  for  it  not  at  all,  if  thev  had  known, 
probably  never  occurred  to  his  devout 
mind.  Could  he  have  imaofined  such  a 
thincf,  he  mieht  have  feared  that  so 
miehty  and  miscellaneous  a  folk  would 
crave  other  diet  than  spiritual  milk 
drawn  from  the  Testaments.  But  surely 
he  could  not  have  guessed  that  it  would 


be  content  to  subsist  on  hourly  headlines, 
Wall  Street  tickers,  wireless  information, 
moving  pictures,  and  "best  sellers."  He 
would  have  reasoned  that,  however  sin- 
ful a  people  might  become,  it  would  re- 
tain elements  of  serious  mindedness,  be- 
cause of  the  passion  which  m.ankind 
everywhere  manifests  to  amass  private 
property.  As  a  divine,  he  might  have 
anticipated  anything  in  the  wav  of  mere 
wickedness,  but  as  a  frugal  Puritan  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  he  could  nol  have 
foreseen  a  civilization  in  which  one  large 
part  of  the  voting  population  would  b? 
content  to  dawdle,  drivel  and  squander 
while  another  large  part  was  being  held 
up  and  exploited  by  an  aggressive  and 
thrifty  few. 

In  the  course  of  his  treatise,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton propounded  the  following  questions 
and  answers : 

"Q.  What  is  the  eighth  Commandment? 

A.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Q.  What- is  the  stealth  here  forbidden? 

A.  To  take  away  another  man's  goods  with- 
out his  Leave,  or  to  spend  our  own  without 
Benefit  to  ourselves  or  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  Duty  here  Commanded? 

A.  To  get  our  Goods  honestly,  to  keep  them 
safely,  and  spend  them  thriftily." 

In  this  brief  dialog,  we  find  ideas 
which,  we  venture  to  suggest,  illuminate 
''the  social  order"  as  we  find  it  in  Amer- 
ica in  1911. 

Many  conservative  and  solvent  per- 
sons are  anxious  lest  radicalism,  in  one 
or  another  form,  shall  "undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  societv,"  by  which 
they  mean,  shall  question  and  restrict  the 
right  of  private  propertv.  Their  atten- 
tion is  fixt  upon  "agitators,"  among 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  class  those 
who  object  to  the  cornering  of  such  nat- 
ural resources  as  coal,  iron,  timber  and 
water  powers,  and  persons  who  expose 
dishonest  promotions,  reorganizations 
and  stock  jobbings,  not  to  speak  of  politi- 
cal corruption  and  a  merciless  exploita- 
tion of  human  beings.  They  deplore  any 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  great  and 
good  men  who.  for  a  billion  or  so  apiece, 
have,  with  amazing  saeaclty  and  incredi- 
ble toil  and  self-sacrifice,  "created  the 
marvelous  fabric  of  our  industrial  civili- 
zation." 

The  thought  that  has  occurred  to  us 
while  reading  Mr.  Cotton's  contribution 
to  the   "New  England  Primer"   is  that 
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possibly  agitators  and  their  radicalism  take  any  interest  in  Mesopocaniia.  No- 
are  not  the  most  formidable  danger  now  body  but  a  rug  merchant  was  supposed 
threatening  the  institution  of  private  to  take  any  interest  in  Persia, 
property.  We  can  imagine  than  an  in-  Nevertheless,  as  the  world  moves  this 
sidious  but  extensive  undermining  of  the  portion  of  its  surface  will  get  hit  by  the 
social  order  may  be  effected  by  a  national  sunlight  once  in  a  while.  The  buried 
habit  of  taking  away  ''another  man's  cities  will  not  stay  buried.  Contracts 
goods  without  his  leave,"  and  spending  have  just  been  let  for  the  restoration  of 
our  own  "without  benefit  to  ourselves  or  the  Garden  of  Eden  by  irrigation.  Last 
others."  week  five  Americans  were  appointed  to 

We  are  not  prepared  to  prove  that  the  control  the  finances  of  Persia.      Baku  is 

entire  American  people  has  formed  this  the  only  rival  of  Standard  Oil.     And  the 

habit.     We  merely  note  the  circumstance  European  balance  of  power  has  now  its 

that  daily  reports  of  markets,  industrial  [)ivot  in  the  region  of  the  Caspian, 

events  and  so  on,  and  governmental  in-  This  latest  move    of    Russia  may  be 

vestigations    of    variegated    private    and  most  easily  understood  if  we  regard  it  a 

corporate  rascality,  at  all  times  in  prog-  case  of  railroad  strategy  such  as  we  are 

ress,  indicate  that  the  habit  is  at  least  ex-  familiar  with  in  this  country.     A  glance 

tensive  and  is  growing.  at  the  map  will  show  that  Russia's  gigan- 

And  we  think  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  tic  railroad  system  is  suspended,  as  it 
that  subjection  to  daily  robbery  for  the  were,  in  the  air.  It  looks  like  the  ex- 
benefit  of  political  grafters,  stock  manip-  posed  root  system  of  a  plant,  its  radicles 
ulators,  Napoleonic  promoters  and  the  stretching-  down  on  all  sides  to  touch  the 
like,  when  supplemented  by  rising  prices  water  and  never  reaching  it.  Starting 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  an  ever  from  St.  Petersburg  one  railroad  runs 
more  lavish  display  of  those  sensational  down  1,400  miles  thru  the  Trans-Cau- 
expenditures  by  the  rich,  which  are  casus  to  Kars  and  there  stops.  Why?  It 
''without  benefit"  to  themselves  or  is  the  Turkish  frontier.  Another  rootlet 
others,  is  quite  as  likely  to  impair  faith  in  branches  out  to  the  southward,  but  stops 
social  and  moral  salvation  by  private  at  Erivan.  It  is  the  Persian  frontier, 
property  as  any  agitation  to  which  we  The  road  skirts  this  obstacle  like  a  root 
have  as  yet  become  accustomed.  a  stone,  and  further  sends  down  another 

We  do  not  wish  to  preach,  or  even  to  branch,  which  is  stopped  at  Kushk.      It 

obtrude  our  views ;  but  we  have  been  im-  is  the  Afghan  frontier, 

prest  by  the  seeming  plausibility  of  Mr.  But  Russia  was  not  discouraged.      A 

Cotton's  propositions,  and  we  should  be  longer  radicle  was  sent  out  to  the  Far 

interested  to  watch  the  effect  upon  the  East,  5,000  miles    from  St.  Petersburg, 

American  attitude  toward  private  prop-  and  struck  water  at   Port  Arthur;  but 

erty  if  the  persons  who  are  most  appre-  Japan  came  along  and  nipped  off  the  tip 

hensive  should  in  good  faith  try  the  ex-  of  it. 

periment   which   Mr.    Cotton   in   homely  Between  these  there  is '  a  third  great 

phrase    commends    as    a    duty,    namely :  railroad  route,  2,300  miles  long,  connect- 

"To  get  goods  honestly,   to  keep   them  ing  St.  Petersburg  with  Audi j an.     But 

safely,  and  spend  them  thriftily."  why  should   St.   Petersburg  want  to  be 

;||'  connected  with  Andijan?      It  does  not. 

rr<i       D        •         A  J  But  the  railroad  cannot  go  further.    It  is 

Ihe  Russian  Advance  g^^pped  by   the  Chinese   frontier.     The 

It  is  announced  from   St.   Petersburg  Czar    Alexander    laid    out    the    railroad 

that  the  Russian  Government  is  about  to  route  from  the  capital    to    Moscow  by 

seize   Kuldja.      Now,   why   should   any-  drawing  a  straight  line  with  his  ruler  on 

body  be  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  map.     Let  us  apply  the  sam.e  easy 

cabling  this  to  the  United  States?    Most  method  of  engineering.      If  we  lay  the 

of  us  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  ruler  along  the  railroad  between  Samar- 

have  been  told  that  Kuldja  was  already  kand  and  Andijan  and  project  the  line 

in  the  possession  of  Russia — or  of  Peru,  into  Chinese  Turkestan,  it  strikes  Kuldja, 

Turkestan  is  far  from  us  geographically,  500  miles  as  the  aeroplane  flies.     This  is 

and  still  farther  from  our  thoughts.    No-  in  fact  the  great  mid-continental  caravan 

body  but  an  archeologist  was  supposed  to  route,  for  centuries  beyond  the  memory 
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of  man  the  connecting  link  between  East 
and  West. 

Russia's  isolation  seems  to  be  break- 
ing up.  With  the  consent  of  England 
she  may  now  extend  her  railroad  into 
Persia  and  connect  with  the  line  to  India. 
By  the  consent  of  Germany  she  may  ex- 
tend her  railroad  into  Turkey  and  con- 
nect with  the  line  to  Constantinople.  By 
or  without  the  consent  of  China  she  may 
extend  her  railroad  into  Mongolia  and 
connect — who  knows  where? 

China's  hold  on  this  region  is  slight 
and  comparatively  recent.  It  was  ac- 
quired in  the  eighteenth  century  and  is 
still  known  as  Sin-Chiang,  or  the  "New 
Dominion."  It  is  not  self-supporting 
and  the  other  provinces  of  China  are  • 
taxed  $120,000  a  year  for  its  administra- 
tion. The  Chinese  officials  who  are  sent 
to  the  New  Dominion  get  rich  enough 
by  squeezing  the  natives  to  retire  in  a 
few  years.  The  Chinese  do  not  settle 
there  to  any  great  extent  because  they 
foresee  that  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Russia  before  long. 

Russia  had  possession  of  Kuldja  from 
187 1  to  1881,  and  a  treaty  ceding  the 
town  to  her  permanently  was  signed  at 
Livadia  by  Chung  Hou  as  the  authorized 
representative  of  China.  The  bargain 
would  probably  have  gone  thru  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  junior  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  by  name 
Chang  Chih-tung,  who  interfered  in  a 
department  that  was  none  of  his  business 
and  appealed  directly  to  the  Empress 
Dowager,  in  a  long  memorial,  arguing 
that  the  treaty  should  be  repudiated  and 
Chung  Hou  be  beheaded  for  negotiating 
it.  The  Empress  Dowager  approved  of 
Chang's  proposals  and  made  him  special 
advisor  on  foreign  affairs,  but  Chung's 
life  was  spared  thru  the  interposition  of 
Russia. 

Now  the  Empress  Dowager  is  dead 
and  the  ruler  of  the  land  is  a  child.  No 
one  in  court,  council  or  parliament  seems 
to  have  the  energy  and  ability  of  that  re- 
markable old  lady.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  fighting 
Russia  on  the  far  frontier  across  the 
desert  better  than  did  Chang  Chih-tung 
thirty  years  ago.  An  appeal  to  Great 
Britain  would  this  time  be  of  no  avail, 
since  that  country  is  now  acquiescent  to 
Russia's  advances  in  Central  Asia.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  of  the 


other  Powers  will  feel  disposed  to  inter- 
vene. If  not  the  people  most  concerned 
will  be  none  the  worse  off,  for  Russian 
administration  can  hardly  be  more  op- 
pressive than  Chinese. 

The  new  apportion- 
New  Electoral  Votes  ment  of  Represen- 
tatives adds  forty- 
two  to  the  number  of  electoral  votes.  Ta- 
bles have  been  printed,  showing  that  the 
change  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  because  that  party  will  have 
thirty-one  of  the  new  votes  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  only  eleven.  But  these  ta- 
bles are  based  upon  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1908.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
several  of  the  States  which  are  to  have 
more  Representatives,  and  which  in  1908 
gave  their  electoral  votes  to  Mr.  Taft, 
will  give  majorities  in  191 2  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  If  in  the  election  of 
1 91 2  the  Democrats  should  carry  the 
States  in  which  they  were  victorious  at 
the  election  in  November  last,  the  appor- 
tionment advantage  would  be  on  their 
side,  for  more  than  half  of  the  additional 
electoral  votes  would  be  given  to  their 
Presidential  ticket. 

rp,     .  .  Shall  the  people  be  allowed 

r^       .-.  ^-         to    rule    m    Arizona?      Of 
Constitution  ^1  .,,  , 

course    they    will ;    and    so 

will  the  people  of  the  United  States  rule 
in  Arizona  and  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. But  the  people  in  Arizona,  or 
in  any  other  Territory,  will  not  have 
State  rights  until  they  are  admitted  as 
States,  and  when  admitted,  with  a  con- 
stitution satisfactory  to  the  other  sister 
States,  they  can  change  their  constitu- 
tion as  much  as  they  choose,  under  the 
national  Constitution.  They  have  framed 
a  tentative  constitution  and  offered  it  to 
Congress  for  acceptance,  and  Congress 
will  hesitate,  because,  among  other  pro- 
visions, it  allows  the  people  to  recall  the 
judges  if  they  give  an  unpopular  deci- 
sion. We  hope  this  provision  will  not 
be  allowed.  It  puts  a  pressure  and  threat 
on  judges  to  obey  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  may  be  a  passing  whim.  If 
a  judge  is  corrupt  he  can  always  be  im- 
peached, and  that  is  enough.  We  want 
no  venal  judges,  but  we  also  want  no 
sycophantic  judges,  no  judges  who  have 
their  ear  to  the  ground  to  find  out  what 
will  please  the  people  as  to  the  decision 
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of  law  and  justice.  Let  Arizona  change  ^^^^^  Education  ^^^  are  not  greatly  ini- 
its  constitution  and  be  admitted,  and  •  Schools  ^  ^  reconi- 
then,  if  it  wants  supple  judges,  let  it  mendations  of  the  con- 
amend— or,  rather,  deform— its  constitu-  ference  on  the  moral  phases  of  public 
tion  accordingly,  and  the  country  as  a  education,  called  by  the  Council  of  the 
whole  will  not  be  responsible.  Religious   Education  Association.      The 

^  substance  of  it  is,  that  moral  training  is 

*'01d      Doc,"      affectionately  fundamental,  something  that  was  known 

"Old  Doc"   called  so  by  the  students    of  since  before  Deuteronomy  or  Ptah-hotep  ; 

Amherst  College,  was  christ-  that  teachers  ought  to  use  their  influence 

ened   Edward   Hitchcock,   son   of   Presi-  with  pupils  for  good  morals,  a  doctrine 

dent  Edward  Hitchcock,  who  in  his  day  taught  by   Plato ;  that    teachers    should 

was,  with  the  elder  Silliman,  of  Yale,  one  have  individual  contact  with  their  pupils, 

of  the  two  leading  geologists  of  the  coun-  which    was  Socrates's    way  ;    that  there 

try.      He  was  graduated  in  his  father's  should  be  direct  moral  instruction;  and 

college  in  1849,  and  he  died  last  week  of  that  school  activities  should  be  used  for 

old  age.  after  having  been  for  fifty  years  moral    growth.      Further,    they    declare 

honored  pioneer  of  a  new  departure  in  that     normal     training     should     include 

college  education.      In  the  class  of  1859  teaching  of  ethics.     All  this  is  what  no 

two  or  three  of  the  choicest  men  had  died  one  can  contradict,  or  ever  did  contra- 

during  the  college  course.  A  week  before  diet,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  it  in  mind,  like 

commencement  the  salutatorian  died,  and  all  other  phases  of  education.   There  may 

not  long  after  the  valedictorian.      This  be  more  question  as  to  the^  approval  of 

was  too  great  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  ''greatly    increased    emphasis"    on    "sex 

Minotaur,  and  the  trustees,  led  by  Na-  hygiene  and  eugenics."     That  can  very 

than  Allen,   M.  D.,  of  Lowell,  resolved  easily  be  overdone  to  the  stimulation  of 

that  something  must  be  done  to  preserve  the  sex  instincts.    One  statement  pleases 

the    health    of    the    students.      So    they  us,  namely,  that  there  has  been  "a  great 

chose    the    young    physician,    who    took  development  of  character  in  recent  years" 

charge  in  1861  of  the  health  of  the  col-  in  the  schools,  "by  the  development  thru 

lege.      He  was  not   simply   the   college  instruction  of  the  taste  for  good  things 

doctor,  but  he  created  the  system  of  com-  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  prevailed 

pulsory   physical    training,    in    a    special  a  generation  ago."     If  that  is  true,  it  is 

building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  it  greatly  to  be  rejoiced  in,  altho  we  have 

was  speedily  adopted  by  the  colleges  of  observed  that  the  present  generation  of 

the  country,  often  with  his  students  and  teachers  is  apt  to  underestimate  the  mer- 

assistants  in  charge.      He  designed  the  its  of  that  which  went  before.    If  true,  it 

exercises    with    dumbbells    and    various  supports  our  long  contention,  that  it  was 

movements  to  exercise  the  muscles,  which  not  wise  to  grieve  over  the  removal  of 

every  class  was  required    to    attend  as  religious     exercises     from      the     public 

faithfully  as  their  Greek  or  mathematics,  schools. 

The  small  barnlike  gymnasium  of  those  ^ 

days  was  very  unlike  the  splendid  build-  A  principal  reason 

ings  now  required  everywhere.    Then  the  "One-Church"  Towns      why      Protestant 

swings    and    parallel    bars    and    **horse"  churches  are  often 

were  in  "the  grove,"  paid  for  by  volun-  so  thinly  attended  is  because  there  are  so 

tary  ofiferings  of  the  students,   and  un-  many  of  them.      A  principal  reason  why 

available  on  wet  days  or  in  winter.      Dr.  Catholic  Churches  are  so  well  attended  is 

Hitchcock  revolutionized  all  this,  and  is  because  there  are  so  few  of  them.      The 

to  be  credited  with  many  lives  saved  by  Massachusetts    Federation    of    Churches 

regular,  required  exercise ;  and  his  hum-  tells  of    a    county  in  which   there  is   a 

ble  beginnings  hcve  developed  into  the  church  for  every  295  inhabitants,  and  a 

most  popular  feature  of  collegiate  and  in-  city    of    100,000    inhabitants    in    which 

tercollegiate  life,  that  of  physical  train-  25,000    Protestants     are    quarreling    to 

ing.      He  was  an  unpretentious,   frank,  maintain  43  churches,  while  sixty  years 

companionable  boy,  the  most  popular  man  ago  the  same  number  of  Protestants  were 

in  college,  known  to  be  simple  and  true,  satisfied  with    14  churches.      There  are 

loved  and  honored  by  all.  small  villages  in  Massachusetts  that  have 
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but  one  church.  In  these  the  pastor  has 
an  average  salary  of  $874,  but  the  "two- 
church"  towns  pay  $687  salary  and  the 
"three-church"  towns  $473;  and  they  re- 
ceive from  missionary  boards  ten  times 
the  aid  the  ''one-church"  towns  do.  That  is 
downright  waste.  It  destroys  sociability 
and  enthusiasm,  and  it  wearies  out  the 
people.  No  wonder  they  don't  go  to 
church.     Give  us  ''one-church"  towns. 

Thp  Tricv.  '^  ^^^  introduction  of  the 
Parliament  7^*°  bill  "  to  limit  the  au- 
thority  of  the  House  ot 
Lords,  has  been  delayed  in  the  I'ritish 
Parliament  till  this  week  to  allow  Mr. 
Balfour  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
brother ;  but  it  will  be  simple,  drastic  and 
speedily  adopted,  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment will  introduce  the  bill  to  create  an 
Irish  Parliament.  By  this  time  the  Brit- 
ish Tories  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  Imperial  supremacy.  If  there  is 
any  Clan-na-Gael  which  wants  separa- 
tion from  England,  it  does  not  dare  to 
express  itself.  Prime  Minister  Asquith 
says  the  Irish  Parliament  will  confine  it- 
self to  Irish  affairs,  and  Mr.  Redmond, 
head  of  the  Irish  party,  says  that  is  all 
they  want.  It  is  all  they  have  ever 
wanted,  notwithstanding  the  wild  talk  of 
som.e  irresponsible  Patrick  Fords  in  this 
country.  The  prospect  is  very  hopeful. 
The  present  Government  is  likely  to  heal 
the  long  sore,  and  to  give  the  nation  a 
satisfied  and  happy  Ireland.  And  with  it 
will  go  the  one  anti-British  element  that 
has  endangered  kindly  relations  between 
this  country  and  England,  an  achieve- 
ment of  no  small  importance. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  who  died  hst 
week,  was  a  valued  correspondent  for 
The  Independent,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  loved  clergymen  in  the 
country.  He  was  for  three  years  official- 
ly the  leader  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  represented  whatever  is  at 
the  same  time  progressive  and  reverent. 
From  the  seminary  he  went  to  the  new 
church,  worshiping  in  a  hall  in  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  then  a  village  of  1,500  in- 
habitants, and  after  forty-one  years  he 
leaves  it  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
the  suburbs  of  New  York,  and  his  church 
the  cathedral  of  the  town    in  which  he 


was  the  loading  citizen.  So  the  infiucnci- 
of  the  clergy,  when  fully  deserverl  anrl 
grandly  exercised,  has  not  failed. 

Honduras  ha>  been  a  haven  tor  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  because  there  they  are 
not  menaced  by  extradition  treaties.  Two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  Bonilla,  the  revolu- 
tionist leader,  promised  that  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency  should  be  followed 
by  reform  as  to  this  matter.  He  would 
})romptly  negotiate  treaties  of  extradi- 
tion. Now  he  himself  has  been  indicted 
by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  Orleans, 
and  a  requisition  will  be  sent  to  President 
Davila,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
take  Bonilla  into  custody  and  seid  him 
to  Louisiana  for  trial.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing situation.  To  be  consistent,  Bonilla 
must  hasten  back  to  New  Orleans  and 
surrender  to  the  court. 

.^ 

Its  representatives  in  Congress  have 
been  giving  Arkansas  the  reputation  of 
being  the  wildest  and  wooliest  State  in 
the  Union.  First,  Arkansas  gave  to  the 
Senate  its  Jefferson  Davis,  and  now  the 
House  has  Congressman  Macon,  whom 
the  members  listen  to  as  they  would  to  a 
buffoon.  His  inverted  elegancies  of  dic- 
tion might  win  applause  at  home,  but 
they  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  com- 
munity. We  regret  that  he  is  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  one  of  the  best  products  of  American 
Christendom.  He  was  an  eloqumt 
preacher,  a  wise  administrator,  and  a  fer- 
vent patriot  and  Christian.  The  life  of 
such  a  man  is  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
and  his  death  a  severe  loss  to  the  Churcli 
which  he  honored  and  served. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  able 
letters  from  farmers,  and  from  constitu- 
ents of  Congressman  Silvester  C.  Smith, 
sharply  controverting  his  article  in  our 
issue  of  January  26  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  parcels  post.  We  much  wish 
we  had  space  to  publish  them. 

When  will  Governor  Dix  find  time  to* 
acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong  when 
he  asserted,  in  his  letter  or  speech  of 
acceptance,  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
act  "increased  the  duties  on  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life"? 


The  New  Head  of  the  Berkshire 

Life 

William  1).  WSman,  for  many  years 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  I  Jerk - 
sliire  Life  Insurance  Company,  oi  I?itts- 
tield.  Mass.,  was  at  the  recent  annual 
nieetin;^  elected  president.  James  W. 
Mull,  the  former  president,  at  his  (nvn 
desire  retired  from  the  ])ositi()n  of  chief 
officer,  to  become  a  vice-president.  The 
notice  of  Mr.  Hull's  death  about  two 
weeks  later  and  an  account  of  his  life, 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  Mr. 
Wyman  has  had  a  Ion"-  experience  in  the 
ag-ency  tield,  and  after  receiving  many 
honors  in  that  department,  now  becomes 
identified  with  the  home  ofifice.  The 
company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
nev/  leader.  The  annual  statement,  issued 
December  31,  1910,  over  the  signature  of 
James  W.  Hull,  showed  a  healthy  condi- 
tion and  progress  in  all  departments. 
The  gross  assets  were  $18,886,876,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  $736,164.  The 
surplus  was  $1,398,987.  The  mortality 
experience  of  the  company  was  more 
favorable  than  the  year  before,  and  a 
,good  contribution  to  the  surplus  from 
this  source  resulted. 

The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
for  January  were  exceptionally  heavy, 
reaching-  a  total  of  $21,922,450  as  com- 
pared with  $15,175,400  for  January, 
T910.  The  losses  were  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country,  no  section  suflfering 
more  severelv  than  another. 

The  Missouri  State  Capitol  burned 
down  recently,  being  struck  by  lightning. 
The  building  was  valued  at  $1,000,000 
and  was  not  insured.  It  had  recently 
been  recommended  that  Missouri  cut 
down  on  insurance  policies,  as  the  State 
had  paid  out  more  than  it  had  ever  got 
back. 

Oj-  6,000  fires  reported  in  Chicago 
lately,  over  1,000  were  cairsed  l)y  the 
careless  use  of  matches.  Overheated 
^toves  and  furnaces  caused  400  fires,  ex- 
plosions of  gasoline  365,  sparks  from 
chimneys  340,  and  defective  flues  230. 


WILLIAM   D.  WYMAN. 

The  North  American  Accident  calls 
the  attention  of  its  agents  to  the  fact 
that  one-tenth  of  all  deaths  are  due  to 
accidents.  Also,  that  there  is  paid  to  doc- 
tors every  year  $220,000,000,  and  that 
there  is  a  yearly  loss  in  wages  alone  on 
account  of  illness  of  $1,575,000,000. 

An  announcement  has  been  made  that 
three  insurance  companies  doing  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  Mexico  would  cancel 
all  their  policies  in  the  republic  because 
of  the  present  uprising\ 

The  extent  to  which  compulsory  na- 
tional working-men's  insurance  has  de- 
\eloped  abroad  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  : 


Number 

Annual 

Annual 

Insured. 

Premiums. 

Benefits. 

Geiniaiu 

3,130,000 

£16,913,000 

£15.969,000 

Austria     .  .  . 

3,040.000 

2.755,000 

2.460,000 

Hungary    .  . 

800,000 

790.000 

665,000 

France   (Min 

- 

ers)     .... 

221,000 

3^3,000 

356,000 

Luxemburg 

36,000 

60,000 

58,500 

The  Gould  Railroads 

There  are  to  be  important  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  Gould  railways. 
George  J.  Gould,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  since  1893,  is  to  retire  from 
that  office ;  an  active  and  competent  rail- 
road man,  not  yet  nanied,  is  to  be  elected 
in  his  place ;  there  are  to  be  several  new 
directors  (representing  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, the  great  banking  house  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank,  of 
P)erlin),  and  a  large  sum,  probably  more 
than  $100,000,000,  will  be  expended  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  in  improving  the 
system  of  which  the  Missouri  Pacific  is 
tlie  main  stem.  Some  were  saying  last 
week  that  the  Gould  family  and  Gould 
influence  were  to  be  eliminated.  As  the 
family  owtis  nearly  half  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  stock,  and  George  J.  Gould  is  to 
be  chairman  of  the  board,  there  will  be 
no  such  elimination.  But  the  Gould 
management  will  be  displaced.  The 
truth  is  that  powerful  interests  hereto- 
fore associated  with  Mr.  Gould  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  management 
should  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  him- 
self and  the  members  of  his  family.  The 
condition  of  the  property  shows  that  he 
has  not  been  successful.  He  is  neither  a 
great  financier  nor  a  great  railroad  ope- 
rator. For  some  time  past  the  central 
company  has  paid  no  dividends.  Two  or 
three  of  the  constituent  or  controlled 
lines  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
great  system  needs  an  energetic,  practical 
and  competent  head,  who  will  attend  to 
the  business  of  his  office  and  be  stationed 
at  St.  Louis,  not  at  a  point  1,000  miles 
from  what  is  virtually  the  system's  East- 
ern terminal.  The  interests  which  have 
insisted  upon  the  change  are  not  interests 
now  for  the  first  time  identified  with  the 
property ;  they  have  been  associated  with 
the  Gould  interests  for  a  long  time  and 
have  an  inside  view  of  what  is  needed. 

Tt  does  not  now  appear  that  the 
changes  will  involve  or  promote  any  com- 
bination with  competing  systems.  So  far 
as  can  now  be  seen,  the  effect  of  them 
will  not  be  injurious  to  the  public.  The 
system  goes  into  strong  hands.  It  will 
be  improved  and  developed.     There  will 


be  no  difficulty  about  procuring  the 
funds  required,  for  the  resources  of 
those  who  take  over  the  management  are 
almost  without  limit.  It  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  what  has  recently  been 
regarded  as  a  weak  spot  in  the  railway 
structure  will  soon  show  at  least  the 
average  of  strength. 

Commodity  Prices 

Recent  reductions  of  the  prices  of 
several  food  staples  direct  attention  to 
the  records  prepared  by  trade  authorities. 
The  Bradstreet  index  number  is  based 
upon  the  prices  of  several  hundred  care- 
fully selected  and  representative  com- 
modities. For  February  1  it  was  8.7662, 
as  against  8.8361  on  January  i,  arid 
9.0730  on  February  i  a  year  ago.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  the 
prices  of  cereals,  butter  and  eggs  have 
declined,  and  the  index  number  for 
March  i  will  probably  show^  a  further 
reduction.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Brad- 
street  February  figures  are  the  lowest 
since  October  i,  1909.  The  present  tend- 
ency is  downward.  But  the  present  aver- 
age is  higher  than  the  average  in  1896  by 
about  50  per  cent.  The  Bradstreet  num- 
ber for  July  in  that  year  was  only  5.7019. 

....  Great  deposits  of  high  grade  iron 
ore  were  recently  discovered  near  Iron- 
ton,  on  the  Cayuna  Range  in  Minnesota. 
The  town  of  Ironton,  which  was  not  in 
existence  four  months  ago,  now  has  a 
population  of  several  thousand. 

.  . .  .Under  the  inheritance  tax  law  of 
New  York,  the  estate  of  the  late  John  S. 
Kennedy,  valued  at  $65,558,787,  pays 
into  the  State  Treasury  a  tax  of  $1,100,- 
130.  Nearly  half  of  the  estate  was  not 
taxable,  owing  to  the  large  bequests  to 
educational,  charitable  or  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

.  .  .  .The  output  of  pig  iron  was  only 
1,774,817  tons  in  December,  and  1,759,- 
i,26  tons  in  January.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decline  since  March,  when  the 
quantity  produced  was  2,617,949  tons. 
But  the  total  for  last  year,  27,262,392, 
made  a  new  high  record,  exceeding  the 
output  in  1909  by  nearly  1,500,000  tons. 
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^         „      .       -  An    extra    session 

An  Extra  Session  for  r     /  -                      4. 

T>             -f  of     Congress,     to 

eciproci  y  j^^  called  early  in 

April,  is  now  regarded  as  inevitable. 
Senate  leaders  are  convinced  that  a  vote 
on  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Can- 
ada before  March  4,  when  the  present 
Congress  expires  by  limitation,  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  tariff  board  bill  is  dead, 
so  far  as  this  session  is  concerned,  tho 
the  House  has  provided  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  existing  board, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  save  the 
l)rovision  in  the  Senate.  The  insurgents 
believe  that  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Borah  resolution  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators  cannot  be  secured 
before  March  4  from  the  Senate  as  it  is 
now  constituted.  They  believe  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  can 
be  secured  in  the  Senate  after  Aldrich, 
Kean,  Hale,  Scott,  Carter,  Dick,  Bur- 
rows, Depew,  Flint,  Piles,  and  Warner, 
whose  terms  expire  on  March  4,  are  out 
of  the  Senate.  They  also  believe  that  the 
resolution  for  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators will  pass  the  new  Democratic 
House  without  much  opposition.  Sen- 
ator McCumber  made  a  three-hour 
speech  against  reciprocity  (February 
25).  The  other  North  Dakota  Senator 
(Mr.  Gronna)  and  Senator  Young 
(Iowa)  have  given  notice  that  they  will 
oppose  it  in  speeches  to  be  delivered  this 
week.  Farmers  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  registered  their  disapproval 
of  the  agreement.  Representative  E.  J. 
Hill  (Connecticut),,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
declares,  however,  that  the  opposition 
comes  from  Wall  Street  rather  than  from 
the  farm.  Analyzing  the  probable  effect 
of  the  agreement,  he  stated  that  it  would 
be  only  the  surplus  production  of  each 


country  which  would  go  to  the  other.   Of 

fisheries,  Mr.  Hill  said : 

'The  entire  product  of  Canadian  tisherie.-: 
in  1908  was  only  $25,451,094.  We  raised  oys- 
lers,  clams,  crabs,  and  lobsters  enough  in  this 
country  to  almost  equal  in  value  the  entire 
product  of  all  the  fisheries  of  Canadri.  Our 
total  product  is  about  $54,000,000.  Canada 
exported  $22,444,767  worth,  sending  to  the 
United  States  $8,162,728  worth.  We  sent  10 
lier  during  the  same  year  $3,342,870  worth 
from  our  fisheries.  If  the  entire  product  of 
both  countries  had  been  dumped  upon  our 
market,  this  great  nation  would  have  con- 
sumed it  all  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  83  cents."' 

James  Bower,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  who  is  in 
( )ttawa  to  urge  the  Government  to  grant 
the  demands  made  by  the  farmers'  dele- 
gation of  December  15,  says: 

''As  far  as  the  reciprocity  agreement  goes, 
it  has  the  complete  approval  of  the  Western 
farmers,  but  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at  the 
smallness  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  agri- 
cultural implements.  ...  If,  however,  the 
agreement  is  the  first  step  toward  breaking 
down  the  whole  system  of  protection,  farmers 
may  well  hail  it  with  unqualified  satisfaction. 
By  opening  up  new  markets  the  agreement 
would  without  question  give  a  great  impetus 
to  the  agricultural  industry.  .  .  .  The  speeches 
I  have  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
last  few  days  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
reciprocity  indicate  to  me  that  the  speakers 
are  either  ignorant  of  how  the  agreement  will 
affect  farmers  or  they  are  trying  to  mislead 
the  public." 

The  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  has 

voted  down  a  resolution  condemning  the 
proposed  reciprocity  agreement. 

The  Senate  ratified,  last 
week,  a  treatv  between 
the  United  States  and 
Japan,  to  supersede  the  convention  effec- 
tive since  July  17,  1899,  which  would  not 
have  expired  until  July,  19 12.  Says  the 
Secretary  of  State: 


A  New  Treatj^ 
with   Japan 
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"'J'lic  i)iuiiii)tiicss  of  the  Senate  in  giving  its 
constitutional  ratification  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  because  it  so  signally  reflects 
the  cordial  fueling  of  friendship  which  Amer- 
ica has  for  Japan  and  because  it  will  rightly 
be  understood  in  Japan  as  one  more  of  the 
signs  of  special  amity  which  this  Government 
has  given  from  the  beginning'  of  Japan's  re- 
lations with  the  Western  world." 

We  discuss  the  new  treaty  editorially. 

The  Interstate  Com- 
The  Rate  Decision     nierce    C  o  ni  mission 

handed  down,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  decisions  against  the  railways 
in  both  the  ''Eastern"  and  the  ''Western" 
cases.  Advances  in  freight  rates  ap- 
proximately $27,000,000  a  year  were  dis- 
approved. In  the  case  involving  the  in- 
creases by  the  railroads  in  Western  trunk 
line  territory  the  commission  also  de- 
clined to  approve  the  proposed  advances 
in  commodity  rates.  The  carriers  are  in 
both  cases  required  to  cancel,  by  March 
10,  their  advanced  tariffs,  and  to  restore 
the  former — or  actual — rates.  In  pass- 
ing upon  the  Eastern  case.  Commissioner 
Prouty  says : 

"The  railroad  rates  of  this  country  have  not 
been  constructed,  as  a  rule,  upon  any  scien- 
tific basis,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
interstate    rates." 

He  points  out  that  rates  have  been  put 
into  effect  without  special  inquiry  as  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  they  might  pro- 
duce : 

"It  might  not  follow,"  the  opinion  says, 
"even  though  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
these  carriers  were  entitled  to  additional  rev- 
enue, that  they  ought  to  obtain  it  from  an 
advance  of  these  particular  rates.  No  gen- 
eral advance  in  rates  should  be  permitted  until 
carriers  have  exhausted  e'ery  reasonable  ef- 
fort toward  economy  in  th<   r  business—'' 

and  the  opinion  is  exprest  that  railroad 
operators  have  not  given  to  this  subject 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  In  the 
Southwesterif  case,  where  the  general 
effect  of  the  increase  is  to  raise  rates  not 
merely  from  St.  Louis  to  points  in 
Texas,  but  also  from  all  points  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  all  Texas  points,  the 
opinion  was  prepared  by  Commissioner 
Harlan,  who  found  that  the  amount  of 
the  increased  revenue  involved  in  the 
proposed  advances  was  not^so  consider- 
able as  in  either  of  the  other  ^ases.  The 
increases  were  defended  by  tli^  carriers, 
however,  on  the  same  grounds  of  insuffi- 


cient revenues  and  inadequate  returns  on 
investments,  and  are  approved  by  the 
Commission.  Tlie  decisions  arc  dis- 
cussed in  one  of  om^  edit(jrial  articles  and 
in  our  financial  departm-ent. 

A  vote  on  the  Lori- 
More  About  Lorimer  mer  case  IS  expect- 
ed this  week.  At 
iIk'  iiKiinent  of  writing,  he  has,  moreover,, 
votes  enough  to  ensure  his  retaining  his 
seat.  The  desire  of  insurgent  Senators 
to  ])ostpone  the  decision  of  the  contest 
until  after  ^larch  4,  when  an  influx  of 
Democratic  meml)ers  would  improve 
their  chance  of  ousting  him,  has  been  re- 
sponsible, in  part,  for  their  dilatory  tac- 
tics in  regard  to  legislation.  Senator 
Lorimer  was  heard  in  his  own  defense 
February  22.  His  four-hour  speech  was 
followed  with  keen  interest  by  a  crowded 
Chamber  and  gallery,  and  is  regarded  as 
having  notably  increased  his  chances,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Beveridge,  who 
followed  the  Illinois  Senator,  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  elo- 
(juence  of  a  man  speaking  in  his  own  be- 
half to  "the  record  of  sworn  testimony." 
Mr.  Beveridge  said  he  had  listened  with 
sympathy  to  Senator  Lorimer's  story  of 
his  rise  from  humble  estate.  There  were 
many  Senators,  he  said,  who,  from  an 
even  earlier  youth,  had  borne  even  heav- 
ier burdens  without  asking  anything  of 
the  world  on  that  account. 

"While  I  was  affected  as  a  man  by  that  ap- 
peal," said  the  speaker,  "I  was  curious  as  a 
judge  that  the  sitting  member  did  not  recite 
these  things  before  the  Senate's  committee, 
if  he  or  his  attorneys  thought  them  material 
or  relevant.  His  account  of  his  popularity  is 
interesting  and  explains  much  of  his  political 
strength,  but  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  question 
of  bribery  which   we  are   now  considering." 

In  his  speech  before  the  Senate  Mr.  Lori- 
mer told  not  only  the  story  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  body  bv  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, but  also  his  history  as  bootblack  and 
newsboy.  He  declared  that  Democratic 
votes  were  cast  for  him  because  of  the 
friendship  of  the  various  legislators  or  of 
their  constituents. 

By  a  vote  of  123  to  81 
Appropriations     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Represen- 

by  Congress  ^^^.^^^  decided,  February 
2S,  on  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal.     The  Senate  is  expected  to  con- 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  IN  FLOOD-TIME 


PEDRO    MIGUEL   LOCKS,    LOOKING   NORTH. 


BOTTOM    OF    THE    CANAL   RAISED    FOR  A    SHORT    DISTANCE   THRU   PRESSURE   OF    THE 
BROKEN  EAST  BANK  EIGHTEEN   FEET   ABOVE   ITS  ORIGINAL  LEVEL. 
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cur.  With  the  passage  of  tlie  sundry 
civil  bill,  carrying  all  told  more  than 
v'f  1 4 1 ,000,000,  the  continuance  of  work 
on  the  raising  of  tlie  "Maine"  is  assured, 
also  the  Hfe  of  the  Tariff  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Taft  Administration. 
Over  $45,000,000  is  provided  for  the  con- 
tinued construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  sum  set  aside  for  canal  fortification 
is  $3,000,000.  The  fortifications  board 
has  declared  officially  that  the  defenses 
will  cost  $12,000,000.  Mr.  Tawney  says 
they  will  cost  $60,000,000  at  least,  and 
$26,000,000  a  year  besides  for  manage- 
ment and  maintenance.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Mr.  Tawney  made  a  hard  fight  for  his 
amendment  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
fortifications  appropriation  should  be 
used  in  beginning  the  work  of  defense 
until  the  President  had  exhausted  all 
diplomatic  resources  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  of  the  waterway  by 
diplomatic  agreement.  The  sundry  civil 
bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House  for  only  two  days.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  consideration  'of  the 
measure  was  the  passage  of  items  aggre- 
gating $67,000,000  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. This  prerogative  has  never  hereto- 
fore been  indulged  in  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent by  the  lower  branch.  The  bill  as 
passed  carries  an  appropriation  of  $350,- 
000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  all, 
there  are  over  one  thousand  items  in  the 
bill. 

The  Kansas  Senate  has 
From  the  States  defeated  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall 
bills  passed  by  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Qther  checks  to  radicalism 
are  reported  from  Iowa,  where  Governor 
Carroll  has  vetoed  the  Oregon  primary 
plan  bill,  characterizing  the  measure  as 
an  evasion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
its  provision  for  approximating  the  di- 
rect election  of  Senators,  and  from 
Texas,  w^here  Governor  Colquitt,  elected 
by  anti-prohibition  Democrats,  vetoed 
the  charter  bill  for  the  city  of  Texarkana 
because  it  contained  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall  provisions.  An  effort 
to  pass  it  over  the  veto  failed.  Governor 
Colquitt's  veto  message  said : 

"The   initiative,    referendum   and    recall    are 


repugnant  to  the  principles  underlying  our 
system  of  government.  The  faith  of  the  peo- 
l)le  of  Texas  stands  pledged  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  republican  form  of  government,  sa>s 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  power  to  change 
or  abolish  the  Constitution  is  subject  to  this 
guarantee  only.  The  convention  which 
tramed  our  hederal  Constitution  discussed 
and  discarded  the  initiative  and  referendum 
plan  as  totally  unfit  for  application  to  our 
system's  principles. 

"The  initiative  and  referendum  is  the  dream 
of  theoretic  politicians,  and,  as  Madison  tells 
us,  it  was  ever  found  incompatible  with  per- 
sonal security  of  the  rights  of  property  Af- 
ter thousands  of  years  of  experience  it  was 
discarded  by  all  stab'.e  governments.  Only 
(me  small,  nation  in  Europe  now  employs  the 
.system,  and  it  is  practically  without  influence 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.'' 

The  Dean  bill,  giving  municipalities  thru- 
out  Ohio  the  right  to  vote  on  the  saloon 
question,  was  defeated  in  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  after  passing 
the  Senate.  The  bill  gave  municipalities 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  saloon  question 
regardless  of  sentiment  in  the  country 
districts.      Temperance    organiza  t  i  o  n  s 

were    soHdly    against    the    measure. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  has  signed 
the  Parks  local  option  law  referred  to 
in  "The  Survey"  of  February  23.     This 

ends     State-wide     prohibition. There 

has  been  no  change  in  the  New^  York 
Senatorial  situation  other  than  the  for- 
mal w^ithdrawal  of  Mr.  Shepard  as  a 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Littleton's  letter  to 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  of  Tammany,  ask- 
ing him  to  "release"  the  majority  at 
Albany,  and,  by  Mr.  Sheehan's  with- 
drawal, to  bring  about  the  election  of 
one  more  Democratic  Senator  with  a 
vote  to  cast  for  Canadian  reciprocity. 


George  B.  Cox,  Re- 
The  Fall  of  a  Boss  publican  boss  of  Cin- 
cinnati, president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Trust  Company  and  theat- 
rical promoter,  has  been  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  and 
is  under  $1,000  bond.  The  grand  jury's 
action  was  based  on  testimony  given  by 
former  County  Treasurer  John  Gibson, 
one  of  the  Republican  County  Treasu- 
rers who  refunded  $214,000  alleged  ille- 
gal interest  on  county  funds  after  the 
Drake  legislative  investigation  in  1906 
had  exposed  the  collection  of  such  in- 
terest from  banks  favored  with  deposits 
of  city  and  county  funds.     It  is  said  that 
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Gibson  testified  to  Cox  receiving  $48,500 
of  the  "gratuities"  given  to  the  former 
(luring  his  service,  1900-1904.  The  legal 
penalty  for  perjury  is  imprisonment  of 
from  three  to  ten  years.  It  is  reported 
that  Boss  Cox  has  sold  his  residence  in  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati,  and  plans  to  move 
to  New  York  City,  there  to  reside  per- 
manently. The  only  person  mentioned 
among  Cincinnati  politicians  as  Cox's 
successor  as  leader  is  Editor  Charles  P. 
Taft,  brother  of  the  President. 

President  Gomez,  of   Cuba, 

Luba  and      ^       signed  the  bill  granting 

Porto  Rico      .  ^A  •  fe  o 

to  an  American  company  a 

valuable  concession  for  thirty  years,  m 
connection  with  the  improvement  of 
several  harbors.  It  is  said  that  the 
proposed   tax   on   imports    will   yield   to 

the  company  $2,000,000  a  year. The 

Governor  of  Havana  has  suspended  the 
order  of  the  City  Council  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  loan  of  $28,000,000  from 
New  York  bankers,  saying  that  this  sum 

is  not  needed. President  Gomez  tells 

the  Spanish  Government  that  a  new  com- 
mercial treaty  is  now  required,  because 
the  large  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
Spain  prompts  Congress  to  apply  to  im- 
ports from  Spam  the  island's  maximum 
tariff  rates,  which  would  be  prohibitive. 
Porto  Rico's  carnival  and  first  in- 
sular fair  opened  on  the  24th,  at  San 
Juan,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of 

visitors. The     native     members     of 

Porto  Rico's  Executive  Council  have 
cabled  to  Washington  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  removal  of  limitations  as  to 
the  quantity  of  land  which  a  corporation 
may  own.  At  first  it  was  intended  that 
the  limit  should  be  increased  from  500  to 
3,000  acres,  but  a  committee  amendment 
removes  all  restrictions,  provided  that 
the  corporation  pays  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  ordinary  rate  of  taxes.  Those 
who  protest  say  that  the  limit  should  not 
exceed  5,000  acres.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
proposed  extension  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Sugar  Trust. 

Hayti's  Brutal  J^''.  ^J^f.^^t  of  the  revolu- 
Soldiers  \'T'^'  !"  ^^y^'  has  been 
tollowed  by  savage  ex- 
cesses which  have  excited  the  protests  of 
foreign  nations.  After  the  army  took 
possession  of  Fort  Liberte,  where  no  re- 


sistance was  offered,  many  suspects  there 
were  i)ut  to  death  by  President  Simon's 
order.  Then  yuanaminth  was  captured. 
There  the  troops,  being  beyond  control, 
burned  the  town,  having  first  pillaged  it 
and  massacred  all  the  residents  who  were 
unable  to  escape.  From  the  ruins  of 
yuanaminth  they  proceeded  to  Cape 
iJaytien  and  there  began  to  fight  among 
themselves,  A  regiment  of  men  from 
Gonaives  attacked  a  regiment  from  Jere- 
mie.  One  soldier  was  killed  and  ten  were 
wounded  before  discipline  was  restored 
by  Simon.  Two  days  later,  on  the  24th, 
Aux  Cayes,  a  city  of  25,000  people  on 
the  south  coast,  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  insurgents.  At  the  capital, 
Port  au  Prince,  there  has  been  a  reign 
of  terror.  Every  day  residents  accused 
of  being  foes  of  the  Government  have 
been  arrested  and  put  to  death.  The  con- 
sulates are  crowded  with  refugees.  Our 
Government  was  urged  by  the  British 
Consul-General  to  make  protest,  and  in 
cable  messages  from  Washington  the 
Simon  Government  was  advised  to  take 
a  more  reasonable  course.  According  to 
reports  from  our  Minister,  the  official 
assertion  that  prominent  political  prison- 
ers at  the  capital  were  shot  during  an 
attack  upon  the  palace  was  false.  He 
says  that  in  the  night  Government  sol- 
diers in  several  parts  of  the  city  dis- 
charged their  rifles,  and  that  during  the 
ensuing  excitement  the  prisoners  were 
taken  from  jail  and  put  to  death.  These 
were  the  men  for  whose  safety  our  Gov- 
ernment had  sent  a  warning.  Some  ex- 
pect a  revolutionary  uprising  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  British  Minister  has  sent  to 
Jamaica  for  a  cruiser. 

.^ 
There     was     verv     little 
fighting    in    Mexico   last 


Mexico's 
Revolutionists 


week.  General  Navarro, 
with  headquarters  at  Juarez,  occupied 
Guadalupe,  from  which  Madero  and 
Orozco  had  retired.  There  were  false 
reports  of  a  battle,  with  many  killed,  but 
it  is  known  that  no  revolutionists  were 
seen  by  Navarro's  men.  They  captured 
two  Americans.  Lawrence  F.  Converse 
and  Edward  M.  Blatt,  who  arc  held  for 
trial.  Converse,  whose  father  is  a  cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  army,  had  been 
carrying  messages  between  Orozco  and 
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the  junta  in  El  Paso.  On  the  24th,  Col- 
onel Rabago,  with  900  men,  set  out  from 
Juarez  for  Lucero,  70  miles  south,  to  find 
Madero  and  Orozco.  In  the  west,  near 
the  California  boundary,  Leyva  and 
Bertlioldt,  the  Los  Angeles  Socialist, 
burned  the  custom  house  in  Alc^odones 
and  killed  the  chief  of  police  there.  More 
than  half  of  their  men  are  Americans. 
They  do  not  acknowledge  the  leadership 
of  Madero,  and  their  aim,  they  say,  is  to 
establish  a  Socialist  State  or  community 
on  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 
The  Government  soldiers  who  oppose 
Leyva  captured  an  American  named  Dell 
and  took  him  to  Ensenada  for  trial,  say- 
ing he  was  a  spy.  Mexico  assured  our 
Government  that  Dell,  Converse  and 
Blatt  should  be  treated  fairly. A  re- 
markable statement  was  given  to  the  As- 
sociated Press,  in  Paris,  on  the  20th,  by 
Jose  Ives  Limantour,  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Diaz  Cabinet,  who  went 
to  France  in  August  last  to  procure 
medical  treatment  for  his  wife.  He  is 
widely  known  as  a  finance  minister  of 
exceptional  ability  and  has  been  regarded 
as  a  loyal  supporter  of  Diaz.  The  only 
basis  for  peace,  he  said,  was  that  the  in- 
surgents should  lay  down  their  arms 
pending  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  should  then  grant  the  re- 
forms demanded.  He  made  these  sug- 
gestions : 

''First,  the  abuses  contaminating  local  ad- 
ministration in  the  cities  and  towns  which 
have  the  greatest  grievances  should  imme- 
diately be  abolished. 

"Second,  some  means  should  be  found  to 
allow  the  people  to  share  more  extensively  in 
the  holding  of  land.  'Mexico  has  worn  out 
the  feudal  system,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  days 
of    Cortez.'" 

There  was  opposition,  he  added,  to  Diaz, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  in  office 
too  long  and  that  new  blood  was  needed, 
but  Diaz  had  been  elected  legally.  If  the 
insurgents  should  not  lay  down  their 
arms  he  foresaw  a  long  and  wasting 
struggle,  because  the  Federal  troops 
were  no  match  for  the  cowboy  revolu- 
tionists. The  United  States  should  en- 
force the  neutrality  laws  more  strictly. 
He  had  no  political  aspirations.  He  had 
often  been  asked  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency, but  had  refused.  Senor  Creel, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  he  be- 
lieved Senor  Limantour  had  been  mis- 
quoted. 


Peace  Conference 
in   Honduras 


At  the  peace  confer- 
ence on  the  "Tacoma," 
in  the  harbor  of  Puer- 
to Cortes,  Manuel  Bonilla  at  first  insisted 
upon  being  permitted  to  take  the  Presi 
dency  of  flonduras,  but  on  the  24th  he 
formally  withdrew  as  a  candidate.  J^'ach 
side  then  submitted  the  names  of  three 
men  for  the  office  of  temporary  T 'resi- 
dent. Two  of  those  named  by  Bonilla 
were  Dr.  Membreno  (his  representative^ 
in  the  conference)  and  Fausto  Davila, 
the  step-brother  of  President  Davila.  As 
no  one  of  the  six  names  was  acceptable 
to  both  sides,.  Davila's  agent  proposed 
that  one  of  the  six  men  should  be  select- 
ed by  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  who  repre- 
sents the  United  States  in  the  conference. 
Bonilla  consented,  but  further  attempts 
to  reach  an  agreement  without  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Dawson  were  made. Investi- 
gation proves  that  the  explosion  and  fire 
at  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  which  de- 
stroyed large  quantities  of  arms  and  am- 
mimition,  were  due  to  a  plot  made  by 
exiled  friends  of  ex-President  Zelaya  in 
Costa  Rica.  Several  of  those  arrested 
have  been  set  free.  ■  The  Freemasons  of 
Costa  Rica  addressed  to  our  Government 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Espinosa. 
formerly  Minister  to  Washington.  Pres- 
ident Estrada  gives  assurance  that  he 
shall  have  justice  and  shall   not  be  put 

to  death,  even  if  he  be  found  guilty. 

By  a  large  majority  the  Congress  of 
Costa  Rica  had  accepted  the  propo- 
sition of  Minor  C.  Keith  (of  the  United 
Fruit  Company)  for  refunding  the  for- 
eign debt  bv  means  of  a  new  loan  of 
$7,881,000. 


South  America 


Three  special  diplcmati: 
commissioners,  Drs.  Pa- 
canius,  Daguino  and 
Andara,  have  been  sent  by  Venezuela  to 
visit  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  their 
purpose  being  to  promote  closer  interna- 
tional relations.  These  three  republics, 
with  Colombia,  wdll  have  delegates  at  a 
Congress  to  be  held  in  July  next  at 
Caracas,  and  a  treaty  affecting  their  re- 
lations was  recently  signed.  It  was  the 
hope  of  some  who  supported  it  that  there 
might  be  a  new  federation  of  the  repub- 
lics which  were  formerly  included  in  th^ 

Colombian     union. A     revolutionary 

movement   in    Paraguay   is   reported   by 
dispatches-  from   Buenos  Aires.     It  fol- 
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lows  the  dissolution  of  Con^i^ress  bN' 
President  Jara,  who  proclaimed  a  dicta- 
torship and  ordered  that  Seiior  (^rtis 
should  be  President.  Jara  forced  the 
resiji^nation  of  President  Gondra.  in  Jan- 
uary last,  and  seized  his  office,  to  whicli 

he  was  afterward  formally  elected. 

Brazil  has  granted  a  large  subsidy  for 
the  establishuient  of  a  steel  plant,  with, 
the  capacity  of  150,000  tons  a  year.  The 
company  (of  Brazilian  capitalists)  will 
receive  $3  ])er  ton  for  ingots,  v$8  for  rails 
and  structural  shapes,  $to  for  certain 
other  products,  preferential  rates  on  rail- 
roads and  coal  without  tariff  duty,  while 
the  Government  agrees  to  buy  everv  year 

50,000  tons  of  its  output. The  bid  of 

a  French  company  for  the  construction 
of  a  large  dry  dock  having  been  accepted 
by  the  Chilean  Government,  altho  that 
of  Senor  Lagarrigu,  a  Chilean  engineer 
of  high  standing",  was  much  lower,  he 
publicly  makes  protest,  asserting  that  his 
bid  was  rejected  because  he  refused  to 

bribe    certain    prominent    officials. A 

French  engineering  company  has  a  con- 
tract for  rebuilding  a  considera])le  part 
of  Guayaquil,  with  a  view  to  the  sani- 
tary improvement  of  the  port. 

The  Veto  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Premier  As- 
quith  on  February  22  and 
passed  its  first  reading-  by  a  majority  of 
351  to  227.  The  Premier  declared  that 
in  rejecting  the  1909  Budget  the  Lords 
committed  political  suicide.  History 
would  say  that  it  was  the  most  stupen- 
dous act  of  political  blindness  ever  per- 
petrated. •  Hereditary  in  origin,  irre- 
sponsible in  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
and  overwhelmingly  partisan  in  its  actual 
composition — that  was  the  body  to  which 
the  law  intrusted  the  right  to  delav  and 
check  the  considered  decisions  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  Pre- 
mier said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  dis- 
pense with  a  second  chamber.  They  had 
already  suffered  enough  from  the  evils 
of  what  was  practically  a  single-chamber 
Government,  but  the  country  required  an 
immediate  remedy  for  the  present  evil 
and  could  not  await  release  from  th- 
dangerous  and  intolerable  situation  until 
the  long  and  laborious  process  necessarv 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  second  cham- 
ber had  been  completed.  The  Premier 
continued :  "Is  all  progressive  legislation. 


The  Attack 
on  the  Lords 


tho  clearly  desired  and  demanded  by  the 
])eople,  to  come  to  a  standstill  pending 
the  evolving  of  a  new  second  chamber? 
We  say,  *No!'  and  the  country  has  said 
'\^o!'  twice."  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the 
(Opposition,  said  that  the  question  should 
be  settled  by  a  peaceful  agreement.  He 
declared  that  it  would  be  folly  to  throw 
aside  wholly  the  principle  of  heredity. 
Tn  no  country,  not  even  in  the  United 
States  or  France,  had  the  elective  prin- 
ciple been  found  consistent  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Lower  House.  If. 
therefore,  it  was  wished  that  the  House 
of  Commons  predominate,  the  hereditary 
principle  should  be  continued.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  speaking  for  the  Labor 
party,  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
bicameral  svstem  of  government.  He 
therefore  objected  to  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  but  the  Laborites  were  willing^  to 
accept  it  as  it  stood  rather  than  interfere 
with  its  passage.  The  Home  Secretar}^ 
A\'inston  Churchill,  said  that  with  the 
referendum,  the  Government's  moderate 
]:)roposals  were  the  veriest  Toryism,  and 
declared  that  no  step  would  be  neglected 
to  carry  the  bill  swiftly  into  law.  The 
Government,  he  said,  did  not  fear  the 
referendum  as  a  check  on  progressive 
legislation,  but  regarded  it  as  a  vicious 
system,  especially  unsuitable  for  this 
country,  and  believed  that  its  adoption 
would  lead  to  Jacobinism,  Csesarism  and 
anarchy.  Lord  Landsdowne,  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  given  notice  that  he  would  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
Upper  Chamber.  This  is  expected  to  be 
a  compromise  between  his  own  plans  and 
those  of  Lord  Roseberv  and  Lord  Cur- 


zon. 


^ 


Since  this  measure  forms 
The  Veto  Bill      an  important  stc])  in  the 

constitutional  history  of 
Great  Britain,  we  quote  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  its  text.  The  preamble  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  It  is  expedient  that  provision 
dioidd  be  made  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  the   two   Houses   of    ParlianT^it ;    and 

Whereas,  It  is  intended  to  substitute  for 
the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at  present  exists, 
a  second  chamber,  constituted  on  a  popular 
instead  of  hereditar}^  basis,  but  such  substi- 
tution cannot  be  immediately  brought  into  op- 
eration ;    and 

Whereas,  Provision  will  require  hereafter 
to  be  m^d^  by  Parliament  in  a  measure  ef- 
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fccting  such  substitution  for  limiting  and  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  new  second  cham- 
ber, but  it  is  expedient  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  in  this  act  appears  for  restricting 
the  existing  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 

is  given  the  absolute  right  to  decide  what 

is   a  money   bill   and   what   amendments 

are  proper  to  such  a  bill,  and  his  decision 

is  not  to  be  questioned  in  the  House  of 

Lords  or  in  any  court  of  law.    The  first 

clause    of    the    measure    defines    money 

bills  and  asserts  the  right  to  pass  them 

over  the  veto  of  the  Lords : 

I. —  (i)  If  a  money  bill,  having  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  and  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  at  least  one  month  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  is  not  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  without  amendment  within 
one  month  after  it  is  so  sent  up  to  thai  house,, 
the  bill  shall,  unless  the  House  of  Commons 
direct  to  the  contrary,  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  and  become  an  act  of  Parliament  on 
the  royal  assent  being  signified,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  House  of  Lords  have  not  con- 
sented  to  the  bill. 

(2)  A  money  bill  means  a  bill  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Llouse  of 
Commons,  contains  only  provisions  dealing 
with  all  or  any  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely :  The  imposition,  repeal,  remission,  al- 
teration, or  regulation  of  taxation ;  charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  the  provision 
of  money  by  Parliament;  supply;  the  appro- 
priation, control,  or  regulation  of  public  mon- 
ey; the  raising  of  guarantee  of  any  loan  or 
the  repayment  thereof;  or  matters  incidental 
to   those  subjects   or   any  of  them. 

The  second  clause,  limiting  the  veto  of 
the  Lords  over  other  bills,  is  as  follows : 

n. — (i)  H  any  bill  other  than  a  money  bill 
is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  three 
successive  sessions  (whether  of  the  same  Par- 
liament or  not),  and,  having  been  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  at  least  one  month  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  is  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  each  of  those  sessions,  that 
bill  shall,  on  its  rejection  for  the  third  time 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  the  House  of 
Commons  direct  to  the  contrary,  be  present- 
ed to  his  Majesty  and  become  an  act  of  Par- 
liament on  the  royal  assent  being  signified 
thereto,  notwithstanding  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  not  consented  to  the  bill ;  provided, 
that  this  provision  shall  not  take  efitect  unless 
two  years  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
the  first  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  date  on  which  it  passes 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  third  time. 

(2)  A  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  is  not  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  either  without  amendment 
or  with  such  amendments  only  as  may  be 
agreed    to   by   both    houses. 

The  bill  concludes  with  a  clause  limiting 

the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament  to 

five  years  instead  of  seven,  as  at  preserit- 


French  Cabinet 
Crisis 


It  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  modern   French 
])olitics  that  M.  Briand. 
who  a  year  or  two  ago  was  execrated  b\' 
the  Catholic   Church  on   account  of  his 
separation      law,       should       just      have 
lost    his    ofifice    because    of    an    attack 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  charg- 
ing him  with  being  a  Clerical.     It  does 
not  appear  that  the  character  or  views  of 
I\l.  Briand  have  materially  changed,  tho 
doubtless   he  now   does   not  find   to   his 
taste    the    violent    Socialistic    language 
which  he  used  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
was  sparring  for  an  opening  in  politics. 
His   course   on   the   whole   has   been   as 
inoderate  and  consistent  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  in  his  extremely  difficult 
position.      The    Radical    Socialists    who 
were  alienated  by  his  firm  stand  during 
the  railroad  strike,  but  failed  to  secure 
a    majority    against   him    on   that   issue, 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  Church. 
M.  Malvy  asserted  that  the  law  against 
the    congregations    was    not    being    en- 
forced,   but    that    there    w^ere    as    many 
friars  in  France  as  ever.    A  strong  Cath- 
olic party  had  been  formed  and  the  cleri- 
cal schools  had  been  reopened  with  the 
same  teachers  in  lay  dress.     According 
to  M.  Malvy,  there  had  been  1,713  prose- 
cutions for  these  violations  of  the  law, 
but  only   103  condemnations,  and  these 
tisually    resulted    in    insignificant    fines 
Premier  Briand,  in  defense,  says  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  great  insti- 
tutions    which     during     centuries     had 
thrown    their    roots    deep    into    the    soil 
w^ould   disappear   in   a    few   months   be- 
cause a  new  law^  exists.     The  orders,  he 
said,  had  not  been  reconstituted  and  no- 
body had  a  right  to  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment of  failing-  in  its  duty,  but  if  the  ma- 
jority was   unable  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment its  full  and  entire  confidence  it  was 
time  that  this   should  be  made   evident, 
for  the  Government  could  not  cont'nue 
its  task  tindermined   bv  petty  intrigues. 
He  therefore  demanded  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence   in    the    Government,    which    was 
passed  by  only   sixteen   majority.     This 
was    unsatisfactorv    to    Premier    Briand 
and  he  and  his  Cabinet  handed  in  their 
resignations   on   the   following   Monday, 
February     2y,     immediately     after     the 
funeral  of   General   Brun,  late  Minister 
of  War.     The  Conservatives  are  much 
^larrped   to   see  the   balance   of   power 
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Armament  and 
Arbitration 


shifting   rapidly   in   recent   years   to   the 
Left  of  the  Chamber. 

The    International  Court 
of    Arbitration    at    The 
Hague    disposed    of    the 
Savarkar  case  within  ten  days.    This  was 
a    dispute    between    Great    Britain    and 
France  over  the  extradition  of  an  Indian 
agitator,  Vinayak  D.  Savarkar.  He  went 
to  England  in  1906  to  study  law,  but  de- 
voted his  time  chiefly  to  the  anti-British 
campaign,    openly     advocating     political 
assassination.      When  Collector  Jackson 
w^as  murdered    at    Nusik,  December  21, 
1909,  by  Kanhere,  it  was  found  that  the 
Browning    revolver     used    was    one    of 
twenty  purchased  in  London  by  Savar- 
kar and  sent  to  Bombay.      Savarkar  was 
accordingly    arrested    as    an    accomplice 
and   dispatched  to   Bombay   for  trial   in 
charge  of  one  British  and  two  Indian  de- 
tectives.     While  the  vessel   was   in   the 
harbor  of  Marseilles,  he  escaped  thru  a 
porthole    and    swam    ashore.      He    was 
soon  recaptured,  however,  with  more  or 
less  assistance   from    the    French  police 
and  taken  on  to  Bombay,  where  he  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life  and  confiscation  of  property.      The 
sentence    was    suspended,    however,    be- 
cause,  at  the   instigation   of    Savarkar's 
friends,  the  French  Government  raised  a 
protest  because  he  was  seized  on  French 
soil,  and  made  a  formal  demand  for  his 
return  to  France.   The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague  tribunal,  under  the 
presidency    of    M.     Beernaert,     Belgian 
Minister  of  State,  and  composed  of  one 
representative  each  from  France,  Great 
Britain,  Norway  and  Holland.      The  de- 
cision of  the  court  was  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  will  therefore  retain  the 
prisoner.   This  is  the  ninth  case  on  which 
The    Hague    Court    of    Arbitration    has 
passed.    The  National  Council  of  French 
Socialists  has  passed    a    resolution  con- 
demning The  Hague  court  for  its  ver- 
dict.  A    resolution    proposed    by    the 

Socialists  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, asking  the  Government  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Powers,  particularly 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  was 
voted  down  by  352  to  189.  It  was  op- 
posed by  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  who  declared  it  impractica- 
ble. Germany,  he  said,  believed  that 
strong  defenses  were  the  greatest  guar- 


antee of  peace,  and  President  Taft,  who 
was  an  advocate  of  peace,  was  neverthe- 
less working  for  the  development  of  the 
American  navy.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, accepted  a  resolution  inviting  co- 
operation with  other  Powers  to  have 
the  question  of  disarmament  brought  up 
at  the  next  Hague  Conference.  This 
was  passed  by  447  to  56.  The  two 
Dreadnoughts  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment asked  for  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar naval  appropriation  were  granted, 
and  proposals  of  the  Socialists  to  have 
them  built  at  the  Government  arsenals 
instead  of  at  private  shipyards  was  voted 
down.  The  French  naval  program  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  $268,500,000 

in  the  next  ten  years. The  question  of 

disarmament  came  up  in  the  German 
Reichstag  in  connection  with  the  bill  for 
increasing  the  period  of  military  service. 
General  von  Heerington,  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  War,  in  advocating  the  bill,  said 
the  great  progress  that  Germany  had 
made  in  the  last  forty  years  was  largely 
due  to  universal  military  service.  Herr 
Bassermann,  the  National  Liberal  leader, 
in  supporting  the  bill  said  that  universal 
peace  could  not  be  realized  in  the  near 
future,  for 

"France  continues  arming,  England  shows  a 
tendency  to  increase  her  army  and  introduce 
universal  military  service,  and  the  United 
States  is  developing  in  an  imperialistic  direc- 
tion and  is  adding  a  big  navy  to  her  commer 
cial  fleet." 

The    bill    was   passed    and    the    German 

army  will  be  increased  accordingly. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  asked  what  action  he  had 
taken  in  regard  to  the  American  propos- 
als for  arbitration.     He  answered  : 

"My  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  always  taken  the  keenest  inrerest  in 
the  plan  of  international  agreement  for  this 
purpose  and  would  therefore  most  readily  en- 
ter into  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views 
with  the  American  Government  on  the  subject 
and  would  lend  their  support  to  any  well  con- 
sidered, practical  scheme  which  might  be  put 
forward  by  the  United  States  Government. 

"I  also  stated  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
welcomed  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  would  look- 
forward  with  sympathy  and  interest  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  proposed  commission 
might  arrive.  Should  the  commission  be 
able  to  formulate  a  scheme  on  definite  lines 
it  would  receive  the  most  friendly  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." 


Three  English  Universities:   Oxford 


BY  EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 


L'riic    preceding    ailiclts    of    Uiis    scries    by 
dealt    with    London    and    Manchester    Universit 
ary   5  and    February   2,    resi)ectiveiy. — Editor. J 

XFORD  is  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  American  tour- 
ists because  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all 
the  sights  of  Great  Brit- 


am.  T  h  e  Tower  of 
London  and  Stratford- 
on-Avon  do  not  compare  with  it.  They 
are  as  disappointing  as  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. But  Oxford  is  an  antiquity  in 
action.  Our  common  feeling  in  regard 
to  it  was  best  exprest  by  a  lady  tourist 
who  was  being  personally  conducted 
thru  one  of  the  college  quadrangles 
when  a  student  stuck  his  head  out  of  a 
dormer  window.  "Oh,  my !  Are  these 
ruins  inhabited?"  was  her  delighted 
exclamation. 

That  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
English,  the  economical  utilization  of 
antiquated  buildings  and  institutions. 
The  House  of  Lords  actually  does  some- 
thing, even  tho  what  it  does  is  wrong. 
Westminster  Abbey  is  not  a  mere  mau- 
soleum, like  the  Paris  Pantheon.  It  is  a 
church  where  one  may  worship  and  hear 
sermons  of  decidedly  modernistic  tone. 
The  French,  when  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  did  not  need  a  King  any 
longer,  cut  his  head  off,  which  was  a 
waste.  The  English  keep  their  King  and 
make  use  of  him  for  spectacular  and  ad- 
vertising purposes.  Oxford  is  Cluny 
and  the  Sorbonne  in  one,  a  curious  com- 
bination of  old  and  new,  useful  and 
superfluous,  progress  and  reaction,  that 
puzzles  and  fascinates  every  American 
visitor. 

Most  of  them  write  about  it  when  they 
get  hon:e.  So  do  our  returned  Rhode- 
sians.  The  student  customs  are  familiar 
to  us  all.  We  know  the  college  buildings 
by  sight,  even  tho  we  cannot  pronounce 
their  names.  We  have  seen  the  word 
"Oxford"  in  the  front  of  books  and  after 
degrees  so  constantly  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  sense  of  what  Oxford 
scholarship  is.  We  have  all  enjoyed  or 
hope  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Oxford 
homes   and   commons.      Consequently,    I 
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tlie    autlior    of    "Great    American    Universities" 
ies   and    were    pul)li'-lied    in    our    issues    of    Janu- 

;.ini  reheved  of  the  necessity  of  saying 
anything  a'bout  the  histcjry  and  standing 
of  the  university  or  about  its  beautiful 
and  picturesque  features,  and  can  devote 
my  space  to  some  things  not  so  generally 
known,  that  I  was  able  to  pick  U])  in  the 
course  of  three  days  spent  at  Oxford 
last  June. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Oxford  is  over 
written,  I  found  many  things  new  to  me. 
Jt  was  a  surprise  to  see,  pouring  down 
its  narrow  streets,  squads  and  companies 
of  young  soldiers,  gathering  for  a  drill 
on  the  greensward  of  Merton  Fields,  and 
then  marching  to  the  railroad  station, 
where  they  entrained  for  a  week  or  so 
of  camping  and  campaigning  with  the 
Regulars.  Some  of  them  were  infantry; 
some  were  bicyclists.     I  am  not  generally 


MERTON    COIXEGE    CHAPEL. 

Merton  is  the  oldest  of  the  Oxford  Colleges.  It  was 
founded  in  1264  and  the  chapel  dates  from  that 
period. 
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an  admirer  of  things  military,  but  I  liked 
the  looks  of  these  khaki  uniforms  better 
than  the  Tuxedo  gowns  that  the  other 
students  wore.  Such  a  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  the  scholar  into  the  soldier 
may  be  seen  any  day  on  the  cam])us  of 
our  State  universities,  but  it  is  rare  in 
the  East.  The  wave  of  warlike  ])atri- 
otism  now  sweei)ino-  over  England  has 
])owerfully  afl'ected  the  universities. 
The  new  territorial  army,  which  is  to  be 
raised  in  England,  perha])s  by  conscri])- 
tion,  will  need  educated  leadership,  and 
the  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been 
established  in  all  the  universities.  The 
Oxford  contingent  numbers   some    1.150 


assured  by  the  best  of  authority  that  the 
Oxford  students  as  a  rule  prefer  to  play 
than  to  look  on.  If  this  custom  could  be 
introduced  into  America  it  wx)uld  elim- 
inate the  expensive  rooting' service  alto- 
gether and  enable  the  money  to  be  spent 
for  educational  purposes,  thus  consider- 
ably augmenting  the  income  of  our  uni- 
versities. The  Oxford  students  doubt- 
less spend  too  much  time  in  athletic 
sport,  but  at  least  they  s])end  it  in  ath- 
letic sport,  not  in  athletic  business. 

I  was  able,  immediately  upon  arriving, 
to  disprove  the  rumor  current  in  Amer- 
ica that  Oxford  was  dead.  According  to 
biologists,  the  test  of  vitality  is  prolifera- 
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OXFORD   STUDENTS   MARCHING   TO  THE   STATION. 


members,  about  a  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  undergraduates,  a  remarkable 
showing  considering  that  the  military 
drill  is  voluntary  and  not  obligatory,  as 
it  is  in  American  universities  receiving 
Federal  funds. 

A  strange  sight  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
American  universities  was  to  see  young 
men  playing  games  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. I  caught  them  several  times  in- 
dulging in  athletic  sports  when  there 
were  no  spectators  present.  They  did 
not  even  know  I  was  watching  them,  but 
they  played  just  as  hard  as  tho  there 
had    been    a    grandstand    full.      I    was 


tion,  so  I  was  delighted  to  discover  at 
Oxford  a  new  college  that  I  had  never 
heard  of.  Not  the  New  College — which 
was  631  years  old — but  the  newest  col- 
lege, which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
It  originated  in  a  strike  of  Ruskin  stu- 
dents. Ruskin  College  was  established 
in  1899  by  a  young  American,  Walter 
Vrooman.  u])on  plans  devised  by  Charles 
A.  Beard,  now  a  professor  in  Columbia 
University.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  working  classes,  but 
it  appears  that  the  students  became  dis- 
satisfied last  year  with  the  way  it  was 
run.    Orthodox  Marxianism  was  not  be- 
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ing  taught  and  the  authorities  were  nego- 
tiating^ for  a  closer  aUiance  with  the  Uni- 
versity ;  a  double  plot  to  corrupt  their 
minds  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  it  seemed  to  some  of 
them.  Accordingly,  the  larger  part  of 
the  students  seceded,  rented  a  private 
house  and  started  a  college  to  suit  them- 
selves ;  Central  Labor  College  it  was 
called. 

I  had  the  luck  to  drop  in  on  them  just 
at  tea  time  and  they  made  me  welcome 
at  once.  In  fact,  I  felt  quite  at  home 
with  them,  for  they  seemed  much  like 
the  boys  of  our  Western  State  universi- 
ties, earnest,  serious  and  independent, 
contrasting  with  the  very  youthful- 
mannered  students  from  the  other  col- 
leges frisking  around  the  Oxford  streets. 
The  students  at  the  labor  college  are 
selected  by  various  trades  unions,  which 
send  them  to  Oxford  for  a  year  or  two 
and  provide  them  with  $260  a  year, 
which  pays  their  expenses.  I  was  a  Httle 
amused  to  see  that  they  were  inclined  to 
be  apologetic  and  proud  of  the  plainness 


of  their  living  and  all  the  hardships  they 
were  enduring  in  the  cause  of  education. 
1  thought  of  the  many  thousand  Western 
boys  who  would  feel  passing  rich  on 
fifty-two  pounds  a  year,  and  well  off  if 
they  started  in  the  fall  with  anything 
more  than  their  summer's  earnings. 
When  I  was  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
even  the  fraternity  men,  who  formed  our 
exclusive  social  set,  did  not  live  in  such 
handsome  quarters  as  this  extemporized 
Central  Labor  College,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ruskin. 

Since  my  visit  I  understand  that  Rus- 
kin College  has  passed  exclusively  into 
the  control  of  the  working  class.  But  I 
could  not  find  out  what  the  boys  were  in 
Oxford  for,  altho  I  pestered  them  with 
questions  on  this  point  almost  to  the  lim- 
its of  their  courtesy.  They  do  not  study 
anything  except  economic  and  socio- 
logical subjects,  but  this  is  not  a  field 
in  which  Oxford  is  pre-eminent.  They 
might  better  go  to  the  London  School  of 
Economics  or  one  of  the  provincial  uni- 
versities for  this  purpose.    It  seems  they 
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A  group  of  students  on  the   steps  of   Central   Labor   College,    Oxford. 
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do  not  make  use  of  the  University 
library  and  lectures  to  any  great  extent, 
and  if  they  did  it  would  not  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  the  more  important  facil- 
ities for  education  in  the  social  sciences, 
that  is,  actual  observation  of  the  working 
of  civic  institutions.  It  might  be  sur- 
mised that  the  motive  of  the  labor  unions 
in  choosing  Oxford  as  the  place  of  edu- 
cation for  their  young-  men  was  to  secure 
for  them  something  of  the  refinement 
which,  comes  from  life  in  this  historic 
seat  of  non-utilitarian  culture  and  from 
intimate  association  with  the  sons  of  the 
leisure  class.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  come  under  these  influences  to  any 
great  extent.  A  third  hypothesis  that  oc- 
curred to  me  was  that  the  entrance  of 
the  working  class  element  was  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  Oxford.  This, 
however,  if  not  a  hopeless  imdertaking, 
is  at  an\'  rate  not  being  accomplished 
under  the  present  system  of  separate  col- 
leges, for  the  Ruskin  students  mostly 
keep  to  themselves,  and  if  one  of  them 
shows  a  marked  disposition  to  cultivate 


the  acquaintance  of  the  students  of  the 
more  aristocratic  colleges,  he  is  suspected 
on  both  sides  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
trying  to  rise  out  of  his  class.  Socialism 
is  just  now  quite  a  fad  among  the  Ox- 
ford students,  but  I  doubt  if  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  personal  influence  of 
the  working  class  students.  They  seem  to 
be  living  in  constant  dread  lest  they  suc- 
cumb to  the  seductive  influence  of  Ox- 
ford, and  so  betray  the  cause  which  sent 
them  there.  "No,  we  do  not  use  the  Uni- 
versity library,"  said  one  of  them  to  me. 
"We  have  our  own  books.  The  Bodleian 
books  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ruling 
classes." 

So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  then.  Oxford 
is  merely  a  symbol.  The  sort  of  educa- 
tion the  working  classes  want  is  not  that 
which  Oxford  gives.  Oxford  is  not  like- 
ly to  give  the  sort  of  education  they 
want,  at  least  in  the  present  generation. 
But  Oxford  stands  as  the  traditional 
stronghold  of  the  aristocracy  and  they 
resent  their  exclusion  from  its  privileges. 
It  is  the  same  motive  that  impelled  the 
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.\(jncuiifurinists  to  seek  admission  to 
(Jxford  and  impels  the  women  now.  It  is 
like  a  struggle  for  a  flag  on  a  battlefield. 
Both  the  Chancellor  and  the  Heb- 
domadal Council  seem  very  anxious  to 
get  poor  men  into  Oxford,  but  very  un- 
certain how  to  do  it.  It  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  perversion  of  endowment 
that  the  money  which  was  given  to  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  poor  men 
should  have  become  in  the  course  of  time 
the  means  of  keeping  them  out.  The 
more  charitable  funds  a  college  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past  the  higher  is  its  stand- 
ard of  living  now  and  the  more  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  to  get  in. 

Oxford  is  now  undergoing  a  process 
known  as  "reform  from  within,"  which 
means  in  England,  as  in  America,  the 
reluctant  yielding  to  external  pressure.* 
All  agree  that  Oxford  needs  reforming, 
but  few  agree  on  what.  Some  would 
make  it  more  democratic ;  some  would 
make  it  less.  ''The  University  was 
founded  by  Churchmen  for  Churchmen," 
said  an  Oxford  man  to  me.  "It  was  a 
great  mistake  and  a  violation  of  trust  to 
let  in  the  Nonconformists." 

But  according  to  othersf  it  was  not 
the  admission  of  Nonconformists  in 
1871,  but  the  admission  of  science  in 
1858,  which  brought  the  University  into 
difficulties.  To  be  sure,  science  has  not 
yet  permeated  Oxford  to  any  great  ex- 
tent,:]: but  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  felt 
as  a  disturbing  element.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  antagonistic  educational  ideals, 
but  to  the  centralizing  influence  of  the 
science  departments,  which  continually 
tends  to  strengthen  the  University  at  the 
expense  of  the  Colleges.     Students  who 

*President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  said 
in  his  inauRural  address:  "I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
Harvard  University,  easily  the  greatest  of  our  uni- 
versities; I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Harvard  professors, 
and  especially  of  that  great  man,  the  present  presi- 
dent, facile  princcps  among  the  leaders  in  American 
education  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  time, 
down  to  within  a  verv  recent  date,  when  if  the  facul- 
ties of  Harvard  College  could  have  had  absolutely 
their  own  way,  and  had  had  money  enough  to  persist 
in  their  own  way,  they  would  not  have  committed 
themselves  squarely  against  every  question  of  educa- 
tional progress  which  the  scope  of  the  times  has 
brought  to  them.  And  what  is  true  of  Harvard  is 
still  truer  of  the  less  progressive  institutions  of  higher 
lea^rning,    of  which   we    have   many." 

tSee  "How  to  Save  Greek  and  Other  Paradoxes  of 
Oxford  Reform."  By  T.  C.  Snow.  Oxford:  Blackwell. 
2    shillings. 

J"It  is  still  true  that  the  average  Oxford  man  leaves 
1  i"^  Mater  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  scientific 
method  and  with  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt  for  natu- 
ral  knowledge." — Nature.   October  22,    1908. 


take  science  usually   have  to  leave  their 
colleges    for    it,    because    the    individual 
College  of    J 00  or    150  students   cannot 
afford    to    provide    laboratories    and    in- 
struction   for    advanced   and    specialized 
work.     Since  Oxford  was  last  reformed 
by    the    Second    Royal    Commission    of 
1877,  the  number  of  University  profes- 
sors and  teachers  has  steadily  increased. 
In  1908  their  number  was  no,  of  whom 
63  were  in  Arts  and  Letters,  31  in  Medi- 
cine, Natural  Science  and  Mathematics, 
9  in  Theology  and  7  in  Law.     Their  sti- 
]:)ends,   paid   by  the   University   and   the 
Colleges    (apart   from   fees)    amount  to 
$200,000   a   year.     On   the   other  hand, 
there  are  150  tutors  and  lecturers  giving 
instruction  in  the  Colleges,  independent 
of  the  University. 

A  College  may  appoint  one  of  its  Fel- 
lows a  Lecturer  in  any  subject  and  his 
name  thereupon  appears  on  the  Uni- 
versity list,  altho  the  University  author- 
ities have  not  inquired  into  his  qualifica- 
tions and  may  not  desire  another  lecturer 
on  that  subject.  So  it  happens  that  there 
are  too  many  courses  offered  in  some 
branches  and  none  at  all  in  others  quite 
as  important.  This  state  of  affairs  may 
be  best  given  in  a  quotation  from  "Ox- 
ford and  the  Nation" : 

"Now,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  most  college  lecturers  prefer  small 
audiences,  and  some,  in  spite  of  intercollegiate 
treaties,  resent  the  presence  of  outsiders.  The 
result  is  that,  except  in  the  rare  instances 
where  a  college  lecturer  chooses  a  subject  off 
the  beaten  track,  or  has  succeeded  by  personal 
merit,  or  by  the  accident  that  he  is  also  an  ex- 
aminer, in  draining  the  classrooms  of  the  other 
colleges,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers in  other  colleges,  from  two  or  three  to 
ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  are  lecturing  on  the 
same  book,  at  the  same  day  and  hour,  to  simi- 
lar diminutive  audiences  of  from  two  to  twen- 
ty persons. 

"This  summer  term,  for  example,  there  will 
be  given  no  fewer  than  six  sets  of  lectures  on 
the  Republic  of  Plato,  all  of  which,  includmg 
that  of  the  professor,  are  specifically  on  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book;  six  lectures  on  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  besides  three  'Introduc- 
tions to  Moral  Philosophy,'  which  are  mainly 
Aristotle  in  disguise.  In  Greek  history  there 
are  seven  courses  on  Herodotus ;  and  it  takes 
no  fewer  than  16  lectures  and  28  hours  a  week 
to  provide,  by  inter-collegiate  anarchy,  for  the 
'supposed  needs  in  this  one  subject  of  not  more 
than  150  men. 

"The  remedyfor  this  chaos  is  obvious.  Eith- 
er the  colleges  must  agree  voluntarily  to  pool 
their    lecturing    and    all   their   more    specialist 
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This  hall,  built  in   1529,  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford.     An   imitation   of  it  is  to  be  seen  in   the   University 

of    Chicago. 


tuition,  or  the  University  must  be  empowered 
to  coerce  them.  The  defects  of  the  present 
arrangement  are,  first,  that  the  men  are  over- 
taught  ;  secondly,  that  the  teachers  are  over- 
worked ;  thirdly,  that  the  teaching  lacks  flex- 
ibility, variety  and  interest  for  the  more  en- 
'terprising  men." 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
of  course.  One  may  hear  it  in  some  of 
the  Colleges.  It  is  feared  that  the  unre- 
stricted development  of  centralized  Uni- 
versity instruction  will  reduce  the  Col- 
leges to  mere  boarding-houses  and  de- 
stroy what  has  been  everywhere  regard- 
ed as  Oxford's  chief  merit,  the  indi- 
vidualized teaching  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  College  tutors.  From  their 
standpoint  the  new  University  methods 
are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
provement. The  University  professors, 
I  was  informed,  were  irremovable  and 
irresponsible,  lazy  and  unprogressivc.  A 
College  tutor,  when  he  got  tired  of  teach- 
ing, tried  for  a  professorship.  If  he  got  it 
he  would  have  $4,500  for  life  and  noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  give  a  few  lectures  a 
year,  which  nobody  would  be  obliged  to 
attend.  When  the  question  of  "retiring 
allowances,"  or,  as  the  English,  in  their 
franker  tongue,  call  them,  "pensions," 
was   brought  up    for  discussion,   one   of 


the  professors  is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked :  "What's  this  I  hear  about  pen- 
sions for  University  professors?  Why, 
a  University  professorship  is  a  pension." 
It  is  charged  that  the  professors  take  no 
])ersonal  interest  in  the  students,  who 
therefore  have  to  hire  coaches  at  their 
own  expense,  and  that  even  in  science 
the  teaching  is  poor,  so  the  Colleges 
which  want  good  science  are  obliged  to 
put  in  their  own  laboratories.  Such  is 
tlie  tenor  of  the  Opposition. 

1  looked  up  one  of  these  college 
laboratories  and  took  a  snapshot  of  it, 
here  reproduced.  No  American  college 
above  the  eighth  magnitude  would  give 
it  what  little  campus  room  it  would  take 
up.  Still,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
anything  in  England  is  insignificant  be- 
cause it  looks  so.  Even  the  University 
chemical  building  is  nothing  to  boast  of  ; 
small,  crowded  laboratories,  with  dirty 
and  awkward  desks,  the  light  struggling 
dimly  thru  narrow  Gothic  windows  ;  or- 
ganic research,  electrolysis  and  water 
analysis  carried  on  in  the  same  room 
\vith  undergraduate  work.  But  there 
arc  few  American  universities,  however 
palatial  their  laboratories,  that  have  as 
many  pages  of  original  investigation  to 
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their  credit  as  this  little  laboratory  has 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Chem- 
ical Society  and  the  Chemical  News.  T 
don't  see  how  they  do  it,  but  they  do. 

Physics  has  now  better  accommoda- 
tions than  chemistry,  for  a  handsome 
iiew  building  has  just  been  erected  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Museum.  This  is 
really  an  offshoot  from  Cambridge,  be- 
cause Professor  Townsend,  like  Pro- 
fessor Rutherford,  of  Manchester,  was  a 
student  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory.  It  is  practically 
only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  have  been  taught 
or  studied  at  Oxford.  By  1902  Pro- 
fessor Townsend  was  able  to  report 
that  he  had  a  class  of  12  and  hoped  for 
16  in  the  future  when  he  should  get  a 
laboratory.  Now,  thru  the  generosity  of 
the  Drapers'  Company,  he  has  a  building 
designed  expressly  for  instruction  and 
research  in  electricity. 

Work  started  two  years  ago  in  engi- 
neering, but  it  must  be  difficult  to  give 
satisfactory  training  on  this  subject  with 
no  building  or  machinery. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


The  University  might,  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  make  use  of  shops 
for  laboratories  if  it  had  not,  a  half 
century  ago,  prevented  the  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  from  establishing  itself  in 
Oxford,  and  sent  it  to  Swindon.  The 
fight  between  town  and  gown  over  this 
question  came  near  causing  a  serious 
riot. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Board  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  made  the  ])ublic  statement 
that:  'Tt  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  scientific  study  of  European  history 
cannot  at  present  be  prosecuted  at  Ox- 
ford." Since  then  efforts  have  been 
made  to  strengthen  this  department,  as 
well  as  those  of  English  literature  and 
modern  languages. 

Other  branches  in  which  Oxford  has 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  recent  years 
are  mining,  forestry,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, education,  anthropology  and 
classical  archeology.  These  are  largely 
taken  by  non-collegiate  students  and  spe- 
cial diplomas  are  given  for  them.  The 
Hebdomadal  Council  suggests  that  a 
course  might  be  introduced  for  those  in- 
tending to  follow  a  business  career,  and 
asks  that  instruction  in  accountancy  and 
modern  languages  be  provided  in  the 
University.  There  is  a  building  devoted 
to  agriculture,  tho  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  busy  place.  Experimental  psy- 
chology has  only  recently  been  started  in 
Oxford,  some  twenty-five  years  later 
than  in  Germany  and  twenty  years  later 
than  in  the  United  States.  One  reason 
for  this  delay  was  the  jealousy  of 
different  departments.  Professor  Case, 
president  of  Corpus,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  would  be  better  never 
to  have  a  psychological  laboratory  than 
to  have  it  under  the  control  of  the 
science  men  instead  of  the  philosophy 
professors.  This  was  perhaps  felt  safer 
because  of  the  old  statute  enjoining  pro- 
fessors "to  accommodate  and  attemper 
philosophy  to  theology.''  Only  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  are  eli- 
gible to  the  theological  degrees  of  the 
University  (B.  D.  and  D.  D.)  or  to  ap- 
pointment as  professors  or  examiners  in 
the  honor  school.  Nevertheless,  the  theo- 
logical prizes  have  been  won  by  Noncon- 
formists and  in  one  case  by  a  Jesuit.  As 
the  Chancellor  says  in  recommending  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions : 
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'The     spirit    of    religions     toleration     has  passed  upon  by  two  Other  bodies,  succes- 

achieved  a  peaceful  conquest  of  the  arena  once  j^j^^ely   larj^er  and   therefore   successively 

scourged  by  bitter  strife.      A  Congregational-  ,•         _     ^.i           ;      -.^i^    i  ^j^ 

ist  and  a  Unitarian  College  and  an  Evangelical  '^^^^^'^  conservative,  on    he  principle,  hold- 

and  two  Roman  Catholic  halls  flourish   under  ing"  in  politics  as   in   physics,  that  inertia 

the  shadow  of  the  'home  of  dead   languages  increases    with    the   mass.      The    first    of 

and  undying  prejudices' ;  the  embers  of  thco-  these,   the   Conm-eoation,   consists   of  all 

logical   strife  have  died   down;   the  remaining       i\/r    a  >       r  ^.u     tt    •    ^..  •*.        i       a...- 4-U^ 

paragraph  will  one  day  be  added  to  a  histori:  ^'  A- s  of  the  University  who  during  the 

cal  and  famous  chapter."  preceding  year  have  pernoctated  for  141 

This,    however,    is    only    one    of    the  "ig^its  within  a  radius  of  i>^  miles  from 

minor   reforms  advocated  by  the  Chan-  Carfax,    the    center    of    Oxford.      This 

cellor  of  the  University,  for  altho  Lord  topographical  delimitation  has  the  disad- 

Curzon  appears  as  a  Conservative  in  the  vantage  of  giving  the  vote  to  tradesmen. 

House   of    Lords,    he   is   regarded    as    a  physicians  and  retired  civil  servants  who 

Radical   in   Oxford.     His  memorandum  happen  to  live  inside  the  magic  circle  and 

on   Oxford   reform,*    commonly   known  of  excluding  University  professors  who 

as     "The     Scarlet     Letter,"     suggested  P^'efer  to  live  m  the  pleasanter  suburbs, 

enough  innovations  to  keep  the  Univer-  The   final   authority   is   the   larger   body 

sity  busy   for  a  generation  or   two  dis-  known    as    the    Convocation,    which    m- 

cussing   them.     Among   them   are:   The  eludes   also  the  non-resident   holders   of 

reorganization  of  the  administration  of  the  M.  A.  degree.     This  degree  can  be 

the  University;  the  adoption  of  a  more  purchased  by  any  B.  A.  after  three  years 

lucid  system  of  accounts  and  the  better  ^^v  $60  paid   to   the  University  and  an 

distribution  of  the   funds ;  "the  increase  additional    fee    to    his    College,    varying 

of   facilities   for  the   admission  of  poor  from  $5   at  Keble  to  $41   at  Wadham. 

men,  both  of  the  artisan  and  professional  Only    about    a    third    of    the    Bachelors 

classes";   the   development   of   advanced  think    the    Master's    degree    worth    the 

study  and  research;  the  abolition  of  com-  money,   even  with  the  voting  privilege, 

pulsory  Greek;  the  adoption  of   an  en-  These   are   chiefly   clergymen,   in   whose 

trance   examination ;   a    slight    extension  business  the  scarlet  hood  is  useful, 

of  the  academical  year,  and  the  granting  This  voting  privilege  extends  also  to 

of  degrees  to  women.  the   Parliamentary   representation.      Ox- 

But  the  Chancellor  has  not  the  dicta-  ford  University,  from  the  time  of 
torial  powers  of  our  American  university  James  I,  has  had  the  right  to  elect  two 
president.  Some  of  his  proposals  re-  members  of  Parliament.  Other  univer- 
quire  the  concurrence  of  the  twenty  inde-  sities  having  this  privilege  are  :  Cam- 
pendent  colleges  of  Oxford,  and  changes  bridge,  2;  Dublin,  2;  London,  i  ;  Glas- 
in  these  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  §"0w  and  Aberdeen,  i  ;  Edinburgh  and 
or  more  of  the  non-resident  alumni.  In  St.  Andrew's,  i.  All  nine  of  the  uni- 
the  older  universities  of  the  United  versity  members  have  been  Conservatives 
States  the  alumni  influence  as  a  whole  is  since  1886.  I  cannot  see  .why  London 
strongly  conservative,  and  doubtless  if  University,  which  is  larger  than  Oxford, 
the  university  authorities  in  America  had  should  have  only  one  member,  and  Man- 
to  submit  all  important  questions  to  the  Chester  have  none.  An  Oxford  M.  A.  in 
referendum  vote  of  the  entire  body  of  good  and  regular  standing  has  a  vote 
alumni,  progress  would  be  as  difficult  as  wherever  he  may  be  if  he  can  get  it  in 
at  Oxford.  ^ri   time.      Even    our   American    Rhodes 

The  Hebdomadal  Council,  which  scholars  will  be  able  to  vote  for  members 
comes  as  near  to  being  a  ruling  body  as  of-  Parliament  as  well  as  members  of 
the  University  has,  considered  the  pro-  Congress.  But  what  would  the  Cornell 
posals  of  the  Chancellor,  approved  of  "i^n  say  if  the  Columbia  alumni  had  two 
most  of  them,  and  devised  plans  for  representatives  in  Congress  and  they  had 
carrying  them  out,t  but  this  is  only  the  "one?  The  compact  population  of  Eng- 
first  step.  The  questions  have  next  to  be  land  and  the  custom  of  holding  elections 
] — ■ on  dififerent  days  gives  a  man  a  chance 

*Principles     and     Methods     of     University     Reform,  ^^    „^4.    •-     o^,r^».^1    ,.,^f^^     ',(    1,:^    ,,»-.,"-,,^,.^,'^,r 

Being  a  Letter  Addressed  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  ^O    get    lU    SCVCral    VOtCS    if    hlS    UUIVCI  Slty 

Ky  Lord   Curzon   of   Kedieston,   Chancellor   of  the  de2:rees  and  the  distribution  of  his  real 

Lniversity.      1909.      Oxford:   Clarendon   Press.      2s.   6d.  ^^         .         ^1             ^      1   •        ^ 

,  tReiort  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council.     1910.    Oxford:        estate  glVe  them   tO  hllll.* 

Clarendon   Press,      is.    6d.  »j   ^^   indebted  to   Mr.    Edward   Porritt   for  the   fol- 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  this 
Parliamentary  suiTraj^'e  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  women,  altho  he  favors 
granting-  them  degrees.  His  distinction 
is  rather  a  nice  one : 

"To  give  a  woman  a  degree  is  to  enable  her 
to  obtain  the  reward  of  her  industry  or  her 
learning.  As  such  it  is  an  extension  of  private 
liberty.  To  give  her  a  vote  is  to  give  her  the 
right  to  govern  others  and  is  the  imposition  of 
a  public  duty." 

All  of  the  other  universities  with  the 
exception  of  Cambridge  offer  their  de- 
grees and  prizes  to  women  equally  with 
men,  but  do  not  allow  the  women  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Parliament.  There  are 
this  term  331  women  students  at  Oxford, 
about  a  tenth  the  number  of  the  men. 
The  proportion  of  them  who  attain  the 
honor  of  a  first  or  second  class  on  exam- 
ination is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  men.  After  completing  their 
studies  at  Oxford  and  passing  their  ex- 
aminations the  women  must  go  to  Ire- 
land to  get  their  degrees.  Dublin  Uni- 
versity has  recently  offered  to  confer 
upon  women  the  honors  denied  them  at 
Oxford  and  54  of  them  have  taken  the 
B.  A.  degree  there,  56  the  M.  A.,  and  one 
the  Doctorate  of  Science.  One  could  un- 
derstand how  the  Oxford  authorities 
might  refuse  to  allow  women  to  study  at 
the  university  for  some  reason,  such  for 
example  as  that  women  are  a  nuisance, 
or  are  dangerous  competitors  in  scholar- 
ship, or  are  incapable  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be- 
come learned.  But  to  allow  them  to  work 
at  Oxford  and  then  refuse  them  the  re- 
ward of  their  work  looks  like  mere  mean- 
ness. The  question  was  voted  on  in 
1896,  when  the  Congregation,  by  178  to 
III,  refused  to  give  even  a  diploma  to 
women  who  had  done  their  work  in  resi- 
dence and  passed  all  the  examinations 
for  B.  A. 

There  are  four  colleges  for  women  at 
Oxford,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Somerville 
College,  St.  Hugh's  Hall  and  St.  Hilda's 
Hall,  but  like  Ruskin  College  they  do  not 
form  part  of  the  University.    The  recent 

lowing  examples  of  plural  voting;  At  the'electicn  ia 
January,  1910,  W.  E.  Walker,  of  Henley,  Oxford- 
shire, put  in  17  votes;  his  brother,  J.  W.  Walker,  13. 
— Henley  and  South.  Oxford  Standard,  January  20. 
1910.  At  general  election  in  1895  Joseph  Baxendale, 
of  Pickford  &  Co.  (express  company)  had  43  votes. — 
Daily  News,  October  3,  1900.  At  this  1895  election 
the  late  Rev.  Washbourne  West,  Bursar  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  had  2^  votes  in  2;^  counties  and  got 
them   all  in. — Daily  News,   October  2,    1900. 


action  of  the  University  in  extending  its 
supervision  to  women  lodging  in  town 
is  regarded  with  favor  by  the  women  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  official  recognition  of 
their  existence  in  Oxford. 

The  reform  movement  of  1850  that  re- 
sulted in  the  First  Royal  Commission 
was  started  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Times,  signed  "Oxoniensis."  The  pres- 
ent movement  was  started  according 
to  precedent  by  another  anonymous 
series  in  the  Tunes*  in  1907,  by  Oxford 
ttitors  from  eight  of  the  Colleges.  It  is 
an  admirable  piece  of  criticism,  thoro  and 
frank,  but  loyal  and  constructive.  Many 
of  our  American  universities  would  be 
the  better  for  such  criticism  from  within, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  get  it. 

The  prospects  for  internal  reform  are, 
however,  not  good.  Here  as  at  Cam- 
bridge the  necessary  reorganization  of 
the  University  will  probably  be  brought 
about  by  another  Royal  Commission.  The 
first  reform  measure  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Council,  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  Greek,  was  voted  down 
by  the  Congregation,  by  188  to  152,  on 
November  22,  1910.  Yet  it  is  recognized 
on  all  sides  that  some  such  action  is  in- 
evitable, for  Oxford  is  losing  connection 
with  its  base  of  supplies,  the  secondary 
schools.  It  seems  likely  to  take  as  long 
to  get  Greek  out  of  Oxford  as  it  did  to 
get  it  in.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Oxonians  fought  like  Trojans  to  prevent 
Greek  from  gaining  entrance  into  the 
University,  deeming  it  dangerous  even 
in  the  form  of  a  pony.  At  present  Greek 
is  required  of  all  students,  but  English 
history,  English  literature  and  natural 
science  of  none. 

American  experience  proves  that  it  is 
easier  and  cheaper  to  start  a  new  univer- 
sity than  to  reform  an  old  one.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  best  way  to  reform  an  old  one. 
In  1876  Harvard  and  Yale  were  deficient 
in  graduate  work.  If  Mr.  Johns  Hop- 
kins had  bequeathed  his  $7,000,000  to 
these  universities  it  would  have  had  com- 
paratively little  effect  upon  them  and 
still  less  upon  others.  But  by  founding 
a  new  university  at  Baltimore  with  re- 
search as  its  special  object,  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  the  other  leading  universities 
have  been  incited  to  develop  graduate 
schools,  some  of  which  now  surpass  the 

*Reprinted   by   the    Times   as    "Oxford   and    the    Na- 
tion."     I    shilling. 
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Johns  Hopkins.  If  Senator  Stanford 
had  given  his  $30,000,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cahfornia  it  would  not  have  done 
that  institution  half  as  much  good  as  did 
the  founding  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity thirty-five  miles  away. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  get  money 
for  any  kind  of  education  except  that 
which  Oxford  now  gives.  Lord  Curzon 
discovered  this  when  he  tried  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund.  He  had  to  turn  down 
one  offer  of  $150,000  for  a  definite  sci- 
entific object  because  of  the  barrier  of 
compulsory  Greek.  An  American  uni- 
versity president,  however,  would  hardly 
have  thought  it  proper  to  introduce  such 
an  argument  into  his  plea.  It  is  rather 
shocking  to  see  how  prominently  money 
figures  in  all  this  discussion  of  Oxford 
reform,  to  hear  questions  of  educational 
policy  referred  to  the  finances  for  de- 
cision. Chancellor,  Council  committees 
and  insurgents  spend  their  time  discuss- 
ing not  so  much  what  they  want  to  do, 
not  so  much  what  they  ought  to  do,  as 
what  they  think  they  can  do  within  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
traditions,  architecture,  charters  and  en- 
dowments. Now  these  limitations  are  for 
the  most  part  illusory.  Certainly  they 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  for  a  moment 
as  determining  factors.  If  these  educa- 
tors would  disregard  them  entirely  and 
devote  their  thought  to  determining  what 
kinds  of  education  the  young  men  and 
women  of  England  need  today,  I  venture 
to  say,  on  the  basis  of  American  experi- 
ence, that  the  funds  would  be  forthcom- 
ing for  carrying  out  their  ideals. 

Just  what  in  fact  do  the  reformers 
want  of  Oxford?  Anything  but  the 
name?  But  is  it  fair  to  use  a  name  of 
such  definite  connotation  for  types  of 
education  that  are  radically  different  ?  Do 
they  want  to  carry  over  to  the  new  edu- 
cation the  prestige  of  the  old  that  they 
oppose? 

As  for  the  financial  question,  it  would 
be  easier  to  get  money  from  almost  any 
other  source  than  the  college  endow- 
ments. They  are  not  big  enough  to  be 
worth  quarreling  over  anyway.  The  to- 
tal income  of  the  twenty  Oxford  Colleges 
is  only  about  $1,650,000,  less  than  the 
people  of  one  of  our  States  such  as  Wis- 
consin or  Illinois  raise  by  taxation  for 
the  support  of  their  university. 


THE   ELECTRICAL   LABORATORY. 
Completed   1910. 

The  buildings  of  Oxford,  fascinating 
as  they  are  to  the  tourist,  are  not  worth 
much  for  educational  purposes.  Nor  are 
they  attractive  as  lodgings.  Many  of 
them  are  scabrous  with  a  kind  of  black 
leprosy  and  need  treatment  with  a  sand 
blast.  If  the  University  should  extend 
to  the  Colleges  the  sanitary  regulations 
it  imposes  upon  outside  lodgings  some 
of  them  would  be  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  con- 
struct new  buildings  that  would  be  quite 
as  beautiful  and  much  more  convenient. 
If  the  new  education  cannot  inspire  as 
good  architecture  as  the  old  it  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

Why  then  should  the  reformers  bother 
about  funds  and  estates  and  endowments 
and  buildings,  which,  if  they  could  get 
control  of  them,  would  not  be  suited  to 
their  purposes?  What  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  reform  any  part  of  Oxford  which 
does  not  want  to  be  reformed?  The  con- 
stitution of  the  University  is  so  loose  and 
flexible  as  to  permit  development  in  any 
desired  direction.  The  educational  priv- 
ileges of  Oxford,  its  libraries,  museums, 
lectures  and  examinations  seem  to  be 
open  with  great  liberality  to  all  sorts  of 
semi-detached  institutions.  If  the  group 
of  insurgents  who  wrote  the  ''Oxford 
and  the  Nation"  manifesto  want  to  effect 
as  radical  a  transformation  as  the  trend 
of  their  argument  implies,  let  them  secede 
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This  was  erected  fifty  years  ago  and  forms  the  center  of  the  scientific  work  of  Oxford. 


next  week  and  hire  a  hall.  If  they  have 
faith  in  their  educational  ideal  and  ability 
to  carry  it  out,  students  and  money  and 
fame  will  come  to  them  and  their  Alma 
Mater  will  benefit  by  their  action.  Cam- 
bridge is  the  result  of  such  a  secession 
from  Oxford,  and  it  is  easier  to  start  a 
new  university  or  a  new  college  in  an 
old  university  now  than  it  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Such  gratuitous  advice  and  criticism 
as  this  would  be  an  impertinence  applied 
to  any  other  British  university,  but  we 
Americans  have  an  interest  in  Oxford 
now  that  Cecil  Rhodes  has  opened  its 
doors  to  us  with  a  golden  key.  The 
American  invasion  was  unwelcome  to  the 
Oxford  Colleges,  but  they  have  got  used 
to  it  now  and,  I  believe,  do  not  find  it  so 
bad  as  they  anticipated.  Complaints  are 
still  occasionally  heard  that  the  Rhodes 
scholars  are  clannish,  disagreeable  in 
manners  or  stingy  with  their  money,  but 
on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
have  succeeded  surprisingly  well  in 
adapting  themselves  to  their  environment 
and  in  repressing  their  bumptious  Amer- 
icanism. It  is  hardly  fair  that  they 
should  be  blamed,  as  they  have  been  re- 
cently in  the  English  press,  for  spending 


so  much  of  their  time  in  Germany.  It 
was  understood  from  the  beginning  to  be 
one  of  the  inducements.  When  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Rhodes  Trustees  first  came 
to  this  country  to  make  arrangements 
with  our  universities,  some  one  ventured 
to  raise  the  question  whether  Oxford 
provided  the  sort  of  instruction  needed 
by  the  American  students.  The  reply  was 
that  the  Oxford  term  was  short ;  the  stu- 
dent could  live  there  for  half  the  year  to 
get  the  atmosphere  and  then  have  time 
to  go  to  a  German  university  for  work 
during  vacation. 

This  is  in  fact  the  recognized  division 
of  time.  When  the  Chancellor  proposed 
to  lengthen  the  term  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  weeks  a  year,  the  committee 
of  the  Council  reported  adversely  to  the 
proposition  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  given  time  enough  for  study  in  the 
long  vacation.*  The  motto  of  Oxford 
seems  to  be  ''Life  Is  More  Than  Learn- 
ing." Degrees  are  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  nights  the  student  has  slept  at 
Oxford,  not  the  number  of  days  he  has 
worked.  The  roll  is  called  in  the  dining 
hall,  instead  of  in  the  classroom. 

The  number  of  Rhodes  scholars  in  Ox- 

*Report   of   Hebdomadal    Council,   p.    9§, 
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ford  (luring  the  year  1909-10  was  174, 
of  whom  79  were  from  the  colonics  of 
tl:e  Empire,  83  from  the  United  States 
and  12  from  Germany.  The  scholars  in 
residence  were  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study  in  the  University 
as  follows : 

Honor  Schools  for  the  ]>.  A.  Degree — 
Literae  Humaniores,  16;  natural  science, 
20;  jurisprudence,  37;  history,  20;  the- 
ology, 10;  mathematics,  4;  English  litera- 


impression,  for  the  i^nglish  pride  them- 
selves on  treating  the  colored  students 
with  great  fairness.  That  is,  while  they 
are  in  England.  When  they  get  back  to 
India  or  South  Africa  it  is  of  course  an- 
other matter. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  have  done  well  in 
athletics,  but -they  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  in  scholarship  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  considering 
that  they  are  picked,  two  from  each  State, 


tare,  8;  modern  languages,  3;  engineer-  by  competitive  examination   and  are  on 

ing,  3;  honor  moderations — classical,    i.  the  average  more  mature  than  the  native 

Advanced  or  Specialized  Courses —  students.  The  latest  report  of  the  Car- 
Law  (B.  C.  L.  degree),  14;  science  negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
(B.  Sc.  degree),  10;  letters  (B.  Litt.  de-  of  Teaching  gives  the  private  reports  of 
gree),  9;  medicine,  7.  the  Oxford  tutors  on  the  character  and 

Diplomas — In  economics,  12;  in  fores-  work    of    the   American  students.     The 

try,  5  ;  in  anthropology,  3 ;  in  ophthalmol-  opinions  are  diverse,  sometimes  opposite, 

ogy,  I.  but  most  of  them  agree  that  the  Ameri- 

The  Rhodes  scholarship  is  not  such  a  can  students  are  intelligent  and  willing  to 

one-sided  arrangement  as  it  at  first  ap-  learn,   but   are   lacking   in   ability   to   do 


pears,  for  we  are  at  present  educating 
a  great  many  British  subjects.  In  1909 
the  leading  American  universities  had 
251  students  from  CanadT,  71  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 43  fro  m 
Australia,  21  from 
New  Zealand  and 
61  from  India. 

Students  from 
India  are  coming 
to  America  in  in- 
creasing numbers 
in  recent  years, 
mostly  sent  by  the 
Swadeshi  associa- 
tions because  they 
believe  that  they 
will  find  here  bet- 
t  e  r  training  i  n 
technology  and  a 
m  ore  democratic 
atmosphere  than  in 
English  universities, 
sition  is  probably  true,  but  the  second 
is,  unfortunately,  doubtful.  Race  preju- 
dice is  much  stronger  here  than  in 
England.  A  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  be 
given  to  the  Rhodes  scholars  had  to  be 
called  ofT  because  some  of  the  Americans 
refused  to  eat  with  one  of  their  number. 
a  negro  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Eng- 
lish students  were  rude  enough  to  re- 
mark that  thev  had  rather  eat  with  him 

A 
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Built    1908. 

The    first    suppo-      German    model. 

things  English. 


thoro  and  steady  work.  This  implies  that 
their  virtues  are  those  of  their  English 
ancestry  and  that  their  faults  are  due  to 
their   American   training.      But   one   can 

hardly  read  these 
criticisms  without 
feeling  that  the 
Oxford  tutors 
have  hit  upon  the 
weakest  point  of 
American  educa- 
tion, the  failure  to 
train  the  student 
in  habits  of  per- 
sistent and  cour- 
ageous  study. 

are  nowa- 
willing  to 
take  lessons  from 
O  X  ford.  Thirty 
years  ago  we  tried 
to  make  over  our 
universities  on  the 
Now  we  are  all  for 
Of  course  we  must  get 
our  ideas  from  somewhere.  Chicago, 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  have  gone 
to  Oxford  for  their  architecture.  Prince- 
ton has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  its 
tutorial  system.  Columbia  and  Harvard 
have  introduced  its  distinction  between 
pass  and  honor  men.  Perhaps  when  our 
Oxfordized  Americans  get  into  our  uni- 


We 
days 


versities  they  may  teach  our  students  the 
than  with  some  of  the  white  Americans,  two  things  they  most  need  to  know  :  how 
The   alTair   created   a   very   unfavorable      to  work  and  how  to  play. 


New  York  City. 


The  Real  Value  of  a  Merchant  Marine 


BY  JACOB   H.  GALLINGER 

[This  article  includes  some  of  the  arguments  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Gal- 
linger,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  various  speeches  favoring  a  mail-contract  amendment  as 
a   means   to   encourage    an   American   merchant  marine. — Editor.] 


FOR  forty  years  we  have  paltered 
with  and  postponed  the  question 
of  American  trade.  We  have  seen 
our  shipping-  and  oin-  seamen  vanish,  and 
shipyard  after  shipyard  that  would  have 
heen  a  glory  and  a  pride  to  any  other  na- 
tion topple  into  bankruptcy.  We  have 
seen  other  nations  grasping  the  trade  op- 
portunities which  should  have  been  our 
own.  Successful  in  all  else,  we  have  re- 
tired, baffled  and  disheartened,  from  the 
high  seas.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
it  may  as  well  be  frankly  acknowledged 
here  and  now,  that  the  steady  decline  of 
our  ocean  shipping  since  1861  marks  the 
one  great  and  humiliating  failure  of  the 
Republican  party ;  because  here  alone  it 
has  not  been  true  to  Republican  princi- 
ples. 

It  has  protected  everything  else  which 
felt  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition, 
but  it  has  left  unprotected  that  one  in- 
dustry which  feels  foreign  competition 
most  directly  and  keenly  of  all.  In  the 
light  of  the  forty  years  of  neglect  it  is  lit- 
tle short  of  a  miracle  that  we  should 
have  left  a  single  ocean  ship,  a  ship- 
owner, an  officer,  or  a  seaman.  If  we 
wait  a  little  longer  this  remnant  of  our 
shipping  will  have  departed — save  for  a 
few  short  lines  which  are  sustained  by 
their  mail  contracts  under  the  act  of 
1891.  For  twenty  years  we  have  had 
that  statute  on  otir  books,  granting  cer- 
tain compensation  for  the  carriage  of  our 
mails.  It  has  been  adequate  to  establish 
lines  on  short  routes,  such  as  the  Ward 
Line  to  Cuba  ?nd  Mexico,  but  it  has 
been  insufficient  to  enable  any  steamship 
line  to  operate  on  the  longer  routes,  es- 
pecially to  South  America,  Australia, 
and  the  Orient. 

The  last  effort — that  made  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress — was  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  for  mail-carry- 
insf,  on  these  long  routes,  retaining  all  the 
restrictions  so  far  as  the  construction  of 
ships  is  concerned  and  the  right  of  the 
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Government  to  take  them  in  an  emer- 
gency, in  the  belief  that  it  would  result 
in  the  creation  of  new  lines  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  and  from  the 
Gulf  coast  to  South  America  and  the 
Orient.  It  is  no  new  theory  or  proposi- 
tion. When  the  original  ocean  mail  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  1891,  it  carried  this 
increased  compensation,  but  it  was 
amended  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  unfortunately  it  was  amended 
in  such  a  way  that  it  has  proved  inade- 
quate for  the  establishment  of  lines  which 
are  most  to  be  desired — to  the  great 
countries  south  of  the  equator  which  now 
buy  only  from  9  to  14  per  cent,  of  thei-r 
entire  imports  from  the  United  States ; 
having  poor  communication  with  us  and 
good  communication  with  Europe. 

Not  one  American  steamship,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  running  on  any  of  the  long 
routes  to  South  America.  For  all  mail, 
passenger,  and  fast  freight  facilities  on 
these  routes  the  American  people  are  de- 
pendent on  the  ships  grudgingly  provid- 
ed by  their  European  competitors,  and 
we  can  only  break  up  this  arrogant  mo- 
nopoly thru  the  power  of  an  independent 
American  competition  in  new,  high-class 
steamships.  The  proposed  measure  would 
insure  them  ships  built  for  the  auxiliarv 
naval  service,  under  rigfid  contract  with 
the  Government,  by  which  they  will  be 
sadly  needed  in  case  of  war ;  ships  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  knots,  where  none 
of  the  foreign  ships  now  running  from 
this  country  to  South  America  are  more 
than  fourteen  knots :  and  most  of  the 
ships  of  the  ''European  combine"  are  only 
ten  or  twelve  knot  craft,  or  ordinarv 
freighters.  These  new  steamships  would 
have  to  be  built  on  plans  aoproved  by 
the  Navv  DcDartment,  canable  of  carry- 
ine  batteries,  officered  and  manned  large- 
Iv  bv  American  citizens. 

If  in  time  of  peace  we  should  nrenare 
for  war,  there  is  no  greater  need  than 
auxiliary  ships  which  can  be  called  upon 
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by  the  GovernmeiU  to  supplement  an 
otherwise  helpless  navy  ;  but  to  those  who 
do  not  look  for  war  or  appreciate  the 
need  of  a  colossal  navy,  whether  helpless 
or  otherwise,  there  is  still  greater  need 
of  siich  ships  as  a  plain  commercial 
proposition. 

Ihese  new  lines  to  South  America 
would  run  to  what  should  be  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  some  of  the  most  profitable 
markets  in  the  world.  The  progressive 
South  American  republics  are  all  of  them 
large  consumers  of  the  products  of  the 
north  temperate  zone,  but  under  present 
conditions  they  draw  most  of  their  im- 
ports from  Europe.  The  chief  European 
nations  have  had  the  wisdom  to  provide 
adequate  means  of  mail,  passenger  and 
freight  communication.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  even  Por- 
tugal and  Sweden,  have  national  steam- 
ship lines  to  South  America,  all  aided  or 
encouraged  in  some  way  by  their  govern- 
ments. It  is  easy  for  South  American 
merchants  to  send  their  orders  and  re- 
ceive their  goods  from  Europe.  It  is  very 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  them  to 
communicate  in  any  quick  and  satisfac- 
tory way  with  the  United  States. 

Argentina,  with  but  6,000,000  people, 
imports  merchandise  valued  at  $302,765,- 
895,  annually ;  Uruguay,  with  only 
1,112,000  inhabitants,  imports  $38,643,- 
035;  Brazil  imports  $179,690,125  worth. 
Of  this,  last  year,  they  bought  but  14  per 
cent,  from  the  United  States.  Other  and 
nearer  Latin-American  countries — the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico — with  which  we 
have  good,  swift,  regular  communication 
by  American  steamship  lines,  running 
under  the  law  of  1891,  bought,  last  year, 
substantially  50  per  cent,  of  their  imports 
from  the  United  States.  There  cannot 
be  the  slightest  question  that  an  adequate 
American  steamship  service  would  soon 
lift  the  United  States  into  a  similar  com- 
manding position  in  the  markets  further 
south.  From  the  other  side  of  South 
America  the  story  is  the  same.  Chile  and 
Peru,  out  of  total  imports  aggregating 
about  $125,000,000,  bought  only  9  per 
cent,  from  the  United  States,  because  not 
one  American  steamship  runs  or  has  run, 
for  many  years,  in  regular  service  be- 
tween our  ports  and  the  ports  of  Chile 
and  Peru.      For  all   our  communication 


with  these  great  purchasers  we  are,  to- 
day, absolutely  dependent  on  foreign 
shipping. 

Alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
ambitious  for  mercantile  expansion,  the 
United  States  neglects  its  ocean  shipping. 
Our  coast  fleets  and  our  lake  fleets,  pro- 
tected by  ancient  Federal  statutes,  abso- 
lutely excluding  foreign  vessels  from  do- 
mestic traffic,  are  the  most  efficient, 
prosperous  and  progressive  in  the  world, 
as  they  are  also  incomparably  the  greatest 
in  their  aggregate  tonnage.  These  do- 
mestic fleets  are  superb  proof  of  Ameri- 
can genius  for  the  industry  of  water- 
borne  transportation;  but  the  decline  of 
our  ocean  tonnage  is  a  melancholy  story. 
And  sad  as  is  the  long  decay  of  our  deep- 
sea  shipping — once  the  proudest  in  the 
world — the  gradual  disappearance  of  our 
shipyards,  the  bankruptcy  of  our  ship 
merchants,  the  loss  of  our  skilled  me- 
chanics and  seamen,  this,  after  all,  tho  a 
calamity  and  a  great  one,  is  far  less  seri- 
ous for  the  present  and  portentous  for 
the  future  than  the  cramping  and  wither- 
ing effect  of  our  lack  of  American  ships 
on  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

What  department  store  in  any  Ameri- 
can city,  engaged  in  a  sharp  contest  for 
business,  would  dream  of  intrusting  to  a 
rival  store  the  delivery  of  its  goods  to  its 
customers  ?  Is  it  not  the  prime  instinct 
of  every  successful  merchant,  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  keen  competitive  busi- 
ness, to  maintain  an  active  and  compre- 
hensive delivery  service  of  his  own? 
Would  any  merchant  conducting  such  a 
business  sell  or  lay  up  his  own  vvagons, 
even  if  his  competitor  offered  to  do  the 
work  cheaper  than  he  could  do  it?  It 
would  be  a  poor  judge  of  human  nature 
who  would  consent  to  such  a  proposition. 
His  fellow  merchants  in  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  which  would  certainly  ensue 
would  have  grave  question  of  his  sanity. 
Yet  that  stupid  merchant  who  would  turn 
his  delivery  business  over  to  a  dangerous 
rival  rather  than  be  bothered  with  it  him- 
self has  one  conspicuous  examplar  in  the 
person  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
two  other  commercial  nations  of  inferior 
rank  which  have  won  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  the  neglect  of  their  deliv- 
ery service^of  their  merchant  marine. 
One  of  them  is  China  and  the  other  is 
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Russia.  The  fact  speaks  for  itself  with 
sufficient  eloquence. 

In  1840,  and  for  years  before,  the  en- 
tire trans-Atlantic  packet  service  was 
conducted  in  iXmerican  ships  by  Amer- 
ican merchants.  British  competition, 
often  attempted,  had  always  proved  im- 
possible. Then  the  first  regular  line  of 
British  trans-Atlantic  steamships — now 
the  celebrated  Cunard  Line — was  estab- 
lished, with  an  annual  subsidy  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  began  to 
drive  our  packets  ofif  the  ocean.  The 
United  States,  under  the  initiative  of 
President  Folk  and  by  vote  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  met  the  attack  by  the 
offer  of  a  generous  mail  subsidy.  The 
new  American  steamships  which  resulted 
were  larger  and  faster  than  the  Cunard 
ships  and  soon  possessed  themselves  of 
the  lion's  share  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
commerce.  It  was  maritime  protectionism 
carried  to  the  extreme,  but  on  the  ocean 
the  British  Government  never  wavered. 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
other  statesmen  who  were  proclaiming, 
on  land,  the  transcendent  virtues  of  free 
trade,  nevertheless  continued  to  vote  lav- 
ish subsidies  for  the  sea,  but  for  which 
their  ships  would  straightway  have  been 
driven  off  the  passage.  But  the  unhappy 
feud  between  the  North  and  South  in 
Congress  led  to  the  canceling  of  the 
American  mail  contracts.  The  American 
companies  were  killed  by  this  act,  and 
for  thirty  years,  from  1861,  the  British 
flag  held  undisputed  mastery  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Indeed,  the  British  be- 
came so  well  satisfied  with  the  experi- 
ment and  so  fully  appreciated  the  com- 
mercial maxim  that  trade  follows  the 
flag,  that  a  generous  subsidy  was  granted 
for  the  creation  of  a  British  steamship 
line  along  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica that  touched  at  no  British  port  what- 
ever. It  is  still  in  existence  as  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  most  potent  factor  in  the  su- 
premacy which  Great  Britain  holds  today 
in  Chile  and  the  neighboring  countries 
of  South  America. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  the 
actual  founding  of  this  powerful  British 
steam  line  was  the  work  of  an  American, 
a  New  England  merchant,  consul  at 
Guayaquil,   who  first  sought   in   vain   to 


interest  his  own  Government  in  a  project 
for  an  American  steamship  service  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Only 
after  being  rebuffed  at  Washington  and 
denied  all  help  and  encouragement,  he  ap- 
plied to  England.  And  so  effective  has 
been  this  British  maritime  protectionism 
that  in  the  ports  not  only  of  Chile,  but  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  flying  over  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  steamer,  are  now  never 
seen ;  while  British  commerce  far  sur- 
passes ours  in  every  one  of  these  Latin- 
American  republics. 

Until  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
German  sea  power  was  absolutely  insig- 
nificant. In  France,  as  in  Germany, 
"free  ships,"  tested  alone  without  na- 
tional aid  and  encouragement,  had  utter- 
ly failed.  Dismayed  at  the  result,  France 
turned  to  subsidies  and  bounties.  Bis- 
marck argued  with  the  Germans  that 
they  could  never  hope  to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  the  world's  commerce  so  long 
as  they  depended  on  the  ships  of  their 
foreign  rivals  for  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing their  own  merchandise  to  neutral 
customers.  He  won  from  the  Reichstag 
a  law  granting  a  small  mail  subvention 
for  a  German  steamship  service  to  China, 
Japan  and  Australia.  Two  years  after 
the  service  started  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise by  these  ships  amounted  to  but 
27,369  tons,  but  eight  years  later  the 
amount  had  increased  to  89,148  tons.  A 
mail  subvention  of  4,400,000  marks  a 
year  had  brought  an  increased  export 
trade  to  the  German  Empire  of  more 
than  50,000,000  marks ;  and  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  great  expansion  of 
German  commerce  in  the  markets  of  the 
Orient. 

This  swift  and  great  expansion  of 
German  trade,  under  the  impulse  of 
generous  mail  subventions  to  German 
steamships,  offers  a  significant  contrast 
to  our  own  standstill  commerce  in  those 
South  American  countries  where  all  the 
ocean-going  ships  fly  European  flags  and 
are  controlled  by  European  interests. 
Not  until  Germany  began  to  build  and 
own  her  ships  did  she  begin  to  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  factor  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Her  wonderful  maritime 
expansion  made  her  mercantile  expan- 
sion possible.     The   clear  vision  of  the 
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great  Bismarck  first  recognized  that  his 
country  must  have  ships  in  order  to  have 
commerce ;  that  to  have  shifM  meant  in- 
creased prosperity  not  only  for  seaport 
towns,  but  for  every  manufacturing  vil- 
lage or  agricultural  district  producing 
anything  that  could  he  sold  abroad. 

After  a  similar  illuminating  experi- 
ence, in  1 88 1  the  French  Government 
offered  an  elaborate  system  of  b[)unties 
for  ship  building  and  of  subsidies  for 
navigation,  creating  thereby  the  entire 
ocean-going  merchant  fleet  of  France. 
In  1890,  France  had  five  lines  to  Argen- 
tina and  to  Brazil.  The  United  States 
has  not  one.  France  had  three  lines  to 
New  York,  three  to  Senegal,  two  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  line  to  Cochin 
China,  Chile,  Madagascar,  New  Orleans, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  niggardly  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  United  States  not 
only  discourages  American  ship  owniu!:^ 
and  ship  building,  but — what  is  far  mere 
important — hampers  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  farmers  and  mer- 
chants to  gain  their  rightful  share  of  the 
world's  commerce.  These  great  ocean 
mail  lines  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  all 
run  direct  from  their  own  ports  to  the 
ports  of  other  countries.  These  Powers 
spend  no  subsidies  on  lines  running  from 
th«  United  States  to  other  nations.  The 
European  ships  which  carry  on  the 
American  trade  with  South  America, 
Africa  and  the  Orient  are,  as  a  rule, 
poor,  slow,  inefficient,  uneconomical 
craft — the  cast  off  "tramps"  of  European 
services.  They  are  owned  and  managed 
by  foreign  companies,  whose  first  con- 
cern is  the  welfare  of  their  own  nation 
and  the  profit  of  their  main  lines  of  com- 
munication. European  ship  owners  are 
frankly  working  to  keep  their  own  coun- 
try's trade  as  great  and  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  as  small  as  possible.  To 
leave  to  men  like  these  the  ocean  trans- 
portation service  of  America,  is,  to  quote 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  "strange  specula- 
tion." 

The  need  of  a  large,  active  and  pros- 
perous merchant  fleet  is  primarilv  to  in- 
crease our  commerce,  next  to  promote 
national  defense  in  case  of  war,  and  last 
of  all  to  encourage  shipbuilding  and  navi- 


gation. To  deny  adequate  consideration 
to  the  merchant  marine  is  to  cheat  the 
Western  and  Southern  farmer  of  his 
surest  hope  of  an  increased  market  for 
the  products  of  his  industry.  It  is  to 
cheat  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  of 
an  indispensable  ally  in  their  fight  for 
trade  with  the  powerful  European  com- 
petitors. Of  all  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  earth  the  United  States 
alone  leaves  its  merchants,  manufactur- 
'  ers,  and  farmers  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean 
to  get  their  goods  over  seas  as  best  the\' 
may — by  some  accident  of  trade  or  grace 
of  the  foreign  rivals.  We  lag  in  the 
world's  markets.  We  fall  behind  even 
in  the  Philippines,  our  own  possessions ; 
we  see  Germany  striding  ahead  of  us  in 
the  Orient,  and  all  Europe  grasping 
South  America  by  commercial  bonds 
stronger  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The 
fault  is  our  own.  In  our  own  hands  lies 
the  remedy. 

The  great  opposition  to  a  policy  of  na- 
tional encouragement  to  a  merchant  ma- 
rine has  come  from  the  Middle  West, 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  ap- 
parently plausible  objections  has  been  e^^- 
prest  in  the  question — "If  foreigners  will 
do  this  work  for  us  more  cheaply  than 
we  can  do  it  for  ourselves,  why  not  let 
them  ?"  This  is  nothing  but  the  funda- 
mental free  trade  argument  in  the  most 
extreme  form  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
state  it.  Many  years  ago  this  very  same 
plausible  argument  was  most  familiar  in 
another  field.  How  many  times  men 
heard — "If  England  and  France  and 
other  nations  can  make  our  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  our  tools  and  our  iron 
more  cheaply  than  we  can,  why  not  let 
them  do  it — why  not  let  Europe  be  the 
workshop  and  America  the  farm?" 
Europe  enthusiastically  favored  this  idea, 
just  as  foreign  interests  now  unite 
against  the  encouragement  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  But  if  the  argu- 
ment is  really  sound  then  the  entire  pro- 
tective system  of  the  United  States  is 
rooted  in  delusion,  and  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. To  admit  that  this  argument  is 
sound  is  to  admit  the  whole  free  trade 
contention. 

This  argument  against  Government 
encouragement  for  American  shipping 
has  been    adroitlv  used    and   has  taken 
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deep  effect  among  a  large  class  of  citi- 
zens. To  say — *'If  foreigners  can  do  our 
ocean  carr}ing  more  cheaply  than  we 
can,  why  not  let  them  do  it?"  sounds 
very  persuasive  to  the  farmer  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  Minnesota,  who  is  not  par- 
ticularly interested,  who  has  not  looked 
farther  than  his  local  market,  and  who 
cannot  see  why  he  should  contribute, 
thru  the  national  treasury,  to  encourage 
American  ships  upon  the  high  seas.  But 
when  this  same  argument  is  pointedly  put 
in  another  form  to  the  Massachusetts 
farmer — "If  Canada  can  supply  butter 
and  eggs  and  hay  and  potatoes  more 
cheaply  than  you  can,  why  not  tear  down 
the  tariff  wall  and  let  her  do  so?"  or  to 
the  Minnesota  farmer — 'Tf  Manitoba  can 
raise  wheat  for  the  American  market 
more  cheaply  than  you  can,  why  not  re- 
peal the  protective  duty  and  let  her  raise 
our  wheat  while  you  sell  out  and  go  to 
work  for  somebody  else  ?"  we  have  found 
that  the  farmer  fully  appreciates  it  and 
rises  in  indignation.  The  farmers  ex- 
pect and  demand  encouragement  for  their 
industry,  thru  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, thru  irrigation,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  If  protection  is  wise  and 
right  for  the  one  it  is  wise  and  right  for 
the  other.  More  so,  thought  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  while 
preaching  free  trade  in  England,  inau- 
gurated the  system  of  mail  subsidy  for 
the  ocean  to  save  Great  Britain's  foreign 
commerce. 

A  century  of  economic  experience 
proves  beyond  dispute  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  help  its  own  people  to  begin 
— that  in  not  one  industry  exposed  to 
international  competition  and  controlled 
at  first  by  foreigners  has  America  been 
able  to  make  anv  headway  whatsoever 
without  some  national  assistance  and  en- 
couragement. But  in  many  of  these  in- 
dustries it  is  now  indisputable  that  after 
a  reasonable  tim.e  our  own  people  have 
managed  to  do  the  work  as  cheaply  or 
more  cheaply  than  the  foreigners.  In 
such  instances  the  money  previously  sent 
abroad  for  the  products  of  an  industry  is 
now  retained  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  cost  to  Amer- 
ica of  transportation  over  sens  is  about 
$200,000,000.  Nine-tenths  of  this  goes 
to  the  ships  of  foreign  nations.      Now,  if 


even  a  fraction  of  this  immense  yearly 
expenditure  could  be  transferred  to  our 
own  mercliiint  marine  what  an  incalcula- 
ble benefit  it  would  prove,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

When  foreign  steamship  managers 
urge  so  plausibly  that  if  they  can  carry 
our  produce  more  cheaply  than  we  can 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  it,  they 
know  very  well  that  so  long  as  America 
has  no  ocean  ships  of  her  owm  her  coast 
as  well  as  her  commerce  are  exposed  to 
foreign  aggression.  Two  of  them  who 
have  exploited  this  plea  most  persistently 
took  some  of  the  best  and  fastest  steam- 
ers out  of  the  New  York  service  and  sold 
them  to  Spain  as  commerce  destroyer^ 
during  her  war  with  the  United  States. 
With  their  cheap  wages  and  subsidies 
they  may  be  eager  to  convey  our  com- 
merce in  time  of  peace,  but  they  will  not 
fight  our  battles  or  defend  our  coasts  in 
'time  of  war. 

The  United  States  has  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways  on  this  important 
question.  Shall  we  move  on  or  shall  we 
rest  content  with  our  present  halfwav 
commercial  growth  and  depend  for  such 
scant  increase  as  we  may  get  on  the 
grace  of  the  ship  owners  of  other  and 
rival  nations?  Shall  we  leave  to  our 
competitors  in  Europe  and  to  ambitious 
and  aggressive  Japan  the  mastery  of 
those  neutral  markets  from  which  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  be  as  surely  and  final- 
ly excluded  as  if  a  wall  were  built  asfainst 
our  trade  around  the  coasts  of  South 
America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia?  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  temper  of  the 
American  people.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
the  temper  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  of  New  York,  or  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  of  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas, 
or  of  the  great  States  fronting  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  of  the  common- 
wealths on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  if 
the  people  onlv  once  understand  the  Ques- 
tion it  could  not  be  the  temper  of  the 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Middle  West,  whose  fields  and  factories 
produce  a  verv  large  proportion  of  our 
entire  exports  and  who  must  very  soon 
find  an  increased  market  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  prosoeritv.  To  them 
more  than  to  anv  one  else  in  America  is 
the  real  value  of  a  merchant  marine. 

Washington,   D.   C, 


Homiletic  Hints  from  the  Opera  Stage 

BY  THOMAS  C.   HALL,   D.D. 

PROFIiSSOR    OK    ClIKISTIAN     KtIIICS     IN     UnION     THEOLOGICAL     SEMINARY. 


THE  young  speaker  is  not  apt  to  ^^o, 
indeed  should  not  incHscrimin- 
ately  go,  to  the  opera  stage  for 
instruction  in  elocution.  We  need  speak- 
ers as  well  as  actors.  At  the  same  time 
some  lessons  may  be  learned.  One  is  of 
patience.  One  of  the  foremost  singers 
spent  three  years  of  hard  work  on  the 
one  role  of  ''Isolde."  The  same  singer 
gave  six  years  to  the  training  of  her 
voice  before  ever  appearing  before  any 
public,  and  outside  her  season's  work 
spent  eight  hours  a  day  in  preparation 
for  the  next  season's  singing.  And  in 
the  mere  technique  of  voice  production 
we  may  gather  many  most  useful  hints 
from  the  work  of  famous  singer^. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  a  great 
difiference*  among  the  singers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the  capac- 
ity for  making  themselves  really  heard. 
One  German  singer  has  so  distinct  a 
voice  that  when  he  sings  every  word  can 
be  understood  as  tho  he  were  speaking 
each  one,  and  his  lips  move  as  no 
other  singer's  lips  move.  He  pronounces 
his  consonants.  The  speaker  should 
learn  that  secret.  One  singer  has  the 
most  wonderful  pianissimo,  and  as  she 
sings  every  note  can  be  heard  all  over 
the  house  altho  it  is  the  barest  whisper. 
Watch  her  closely  and  one  notices  that 
she  sings  with  her  lungs  filled  as  tho  for 
a  crescendo  passage.  We  who  speak 
"let  our  voices  drop  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence," which  means  we  speak  pianis- 
simo with  almost  empty  lungs — and  are 
therefore  not  understood.  One  of  the 
most  famous  tenors  on  the  stage  h5s  won 
his  success  almost  entirely  by  his  "phras- 
ing." And  yet  few  speakers  think  any- 
thing about  this  fundamental  art,  or  even 
know  what  it  is.  But  we  do  not  speak 
in  words,  we  speak  in  phrases,  and  to 
chop  a  phrase  is  as  bad  as  to  chop  a 
word.  But  the  havoc  wrought  especiallv 
on  Sundays  is  blood-curdling  to  think  of. 
The  tremendous  impression  one  tenor 
makes  is  certainly  due  to  the  sense  of 
tremendous  reserve  power.  He  never  in 
his  most  excited  passages  seems  at  the 


end.  How  few  of  us  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  evident  reserve  power  in  speak- 
ing. Effect  is  not  a  matter  of  loudness 
or  of  softness,  but  of  contrasted  loudness 
and  softness. 

Recently  a  famous  singer  spoke  to  the 
writer  about  "the  color  scheme"  of  an- 
other singer's  voice.  And  it  was  not 
necessary  to  explain  what  was  meant. 
The  wide  range  of  "color"  in  a  great 
speaker's  voice  is  one  of  the  charms 
which  a  rather  oft  exposed  rhetorician 
still  possesses.  Hard  tones,  clear  tones, 
mystery  tones,  soft  tones,  gentle  pleading 
tones,  and  sharp  agonizing  tones  are  all 
in  his  scale.  One  charming  voice  on  the 
opera  stage  has  no  "color."  It  is  a  lim- 
pid stream  of  sweet  music  as  lovely  and 
as  tiresome  as  the  monotony  of  a  brook 
upon  a  summer's  day. 

All  singers  speak  of  breathing  as  the 
foundation  of  all  voice  production — yet 
how  few  speakers  seem  to  know  that 
they  breathe  at  all.  No  singer  begins  to 
sing  without  the  consciousness  of  full 
lungs,  and  the  great  singers  seem  to 
knov/  how  to  keep  the  chest  always  full 
and  resonant. 

The  gestures  of  the  opera  stage  have 
enormously  improved  in  the  last  ten 
years,  but  the  gestures  of  our  public 
speaking  have  not.  In  fear  of  the  old 
wind-mill  declamation  most  speakers 
keep  out  all  gestures.  Recently  a  great 
opera  singer  took  the  house  by  storm 
with  a  closing  phrase.  Nine  out  of  ten 
in  the  audience  would  have  said  it  was 
the  note,  but  it  was  not.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  note  was  just  a  shade  off.  The 
phrase  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
most  perfect  gestures  of  resigned  de- 
spair that  the  writer  ever  saw.  The 
audience  went  wild  over  the  phrase. 
One  great  singer  was  palpably  tired  at  a 
recent  performance.  But  she  is  a  great 
actress,  and  she  sang  with  half-voice 
most  of  the  time,  and  carried  the  role 
with  supreme  grace  of  gesture,  and  only 
one  who  knew  her  full  capacity  could 
have  marked  her  economy.  The  shades 
of    meaning    that    can    be    conveyed    by 
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appropriate  gesture  are  uiicuuiitecl.  (Jne 
of  the  cleverest  actors  on  the  Metrop- 
oHtan  stage  is  very  small,  but  he  can 
make  a  side  role  fill  the  whole  stage  by 
his  inimitable  gesture.  His  arms  speak, 
his  legs  sing,  his  whole  body  is  tuned  to 
the  phrase,  whether  of  merriment  or 
anger  or  wonder  or  shame. 

The  perfect  art  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  singers  reveals  itself  in  the  per- 
fect ease  with  which  all  is  done.  But 
this  ease  is  all  acquired.  He  is  nervous 
to  a  degree  that  is  painful  before  going 
on  the  stage.  And  the  newspapers  talk 
of  a  "natural"  voice,  which,  however, 
took  years  and  years  of  hard  work  and 
disappointment  to  bring  to  the  "natural  ' 
ease  now  so  in  evidence.  When  Wagner 
first  trained  voices  for  his  music  all  said 
he  was  going  to  kill  all  the  voices.  But 
the  old  Wagner  singers  have  kept  their 
voices  as  none  others.  It  is  not  use  but 
misuse  of  the  voice  that  kills  us,  who 
ar^  constantly  speaking  but  have  not 
realized  that  there  is  an  art  of  speaking. 
For  good  speaking  is  the  right  singing 
of  pure  prose. 

One  of  the  fine  voices  on  the  Metro- 
politan stage  always  makes  the  impres- 
sion of  monotony.  He  has  a  wonderful 
voice,  nor  does  he  act  badly,  but  is  dead- 
ly tiresome,  and  just  for  the  reason  many 
otherwise  good  speakers  are  tiresome — 
he  has  only  one  manner.  He  sings  his 
love  in  exactly  the  tones  he  tells  of  his 
tragedy;  just  as  many  a  preacher  invites 
sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come 
exactly  as  he  announces  the  collection,; 
or  some  political  speakers  foretell  the 
downfall  of  the  republic  in  the  tones 
they  use  for  excusing  their  lack  of 
preparation. 

Think  of  an  opera  singer  who  hemmed 
and  hawed  before  beginning !  Or  fancy 
an  actor  repeating  a  word  two  or  three 
times  while  he  thought  of  the  next !  Pre- 
cision, mastery  of  the  attack,  economy  in 
breathing,  tone-color,  definite  pronounce- 
ment of  the  consonant,  pianissimo  effects 
that  can  yet  be  heard  in  the  farthest  cor- 


ner (jf  tliC  house,  pure  vowel  sounds, 
l)roper  phrasing,  modulation  of  the 
word-color,  and  many  other  things  can 
all  be  taught  and  learned.  Some  have 
some  of  them  naturally,  few  speakers 
have  all,  some  have  none,  and  yet  go  on 
maddening  the  more  thoughtful  of  their 
fellow  creatures  by  trying  to  speak  when 
they  have  not  even  learned  to  talk. 

The  old-fashioned  rhetoric  has  gone 
out  of  date  and  men  demand  now  a 
quiet,  natural,  conversational  manner. 
But,  alas !  the  training  the  old-fashioned 
rhetoric  gave  has  gone  out  also,  and 
many  think  they  can  talk  "easily  and 
naturally"  before  an  audience  when  in 
fact  to  do  so  requires  more  art  and  more 
voice  culture  than  the  old  oratund  man- 
ner demanded.  For  one  thing,  the  voice 
must  be  musical.  It  must  at  once  arrest 
attention  and  evoke  sympathetic  re- 
sponse. How  many  speakers  there  are — 
lawyers,  politicians  and  ministers — who 
must  slowly  make  an  audience  forget  the 
first  bad  impression  produced  by  un- 
musical, unsympathetic  sound.  On  the 
opera  stage  of  today  the  recitative  is 
almost  the  rule;  and  lately  listening  to 
a  singer  whose  pronunciation  of  the 
French  made  it  possible  to  follow  every 
word,  the  writer  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  listening  wnth  intense  pleas- 
ure to  the  worst  kind  of  extravagant 
nonsense.  The  music  of  the  voice  made 
even  bad  literary  quality  bearable. 

Of  course,  there  are  poor  singers  as  well 
as  bad  speakers,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  can  show  us  even  among 
its  best  many  blemishes,  but  any  one  who 
has  much  public  speaking  to  do  would 
do  well  to  get  a  few  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  rules  for  voice  production  made 
plain  to  him  (or  her)  by  some  one  who 
has  successfully  gone  thru  the  grind  of 
the  stagie  preparation,  and  also  to  care- 
fully note  both  the  failures  and  successes 
of  famous  artists  as  hints  to  the  use  of 
his  own  vocal  chords  for  the  more  pro- 
saic purposes  of  public  address. 

New   York  City. 


The  Latest  Appointments  to  the 

Supreme  Court 

BY  THREE    UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 

[Tlie  Supit-ine  Court  is  now  an  able  one.  It  is  strong  in  learning  and  character  and 
strong  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people.  No  words  can  overestimate  the  importance 
of  this  fact.  Decisions  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  today,  problems  about  which  all 
earnest  men  are  seriously  thinking,  will  be  criticised — and  such  ought  always  to  be  true — but 
back  of  fair  and  honest  criticism  there  is  a  deep-seated  reverence  for  this  great  tribunal, 
learned,  and  just,  and  fearless,  and  patriotic,  consecrated  to  the  most  serious  task  ever  given 
to  men  to  perform.  Three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  of  high  judicial  standing 
have  consented  herewith  to  give  their  judgment  of  the  three  Justices  lately  aiipointed  by  Presi- 
dent   Taft. — EniTOR.] 


CHIEF    JU.STICE    EDWARD    DOUGLAS    WHITE. 


Chief  justice  White 

BY  HERNANDO  D.  MONEY 

United    States    Senator    from    Mississippi. 

THE  appointment  of  Justice  White  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  simply  because 
it  was  a  new  departure.  Before  this  it 
has  been  thought  that  when  a  man 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the 


United  States  he  should  fully  understand 
that  the  limits  ''Ne  plus  ultra"  was  set 
before  him.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  as  a 
rule,  for  of  all  positions  in  the  world, 
that  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  politics, 
partisanship  or  preferment.  It  should  be 
so  perfectly  protected  from  fear  or  favor 
that  the  only  ambition  of  the  occupant 
must  be  to  do  his  single  duty,  like  the 
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pilot  with  his  eye  fixed  only  on  the  Polar 
Star. 

That  Justice  White  received  the  ap- 
pointment, breaking  the  long  custom,  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  his 
remarkable  fitness  for  the  place.  No  one 
for  a  moment  has  ever  questioned  that 
fitness,  but  it  v\^as  all  the  more  pleasing 
to  his  friends  because  it  was  the  first 
time  in  history,  because  Chief  Justice 
White  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  be- 
cause he  is  a  Democrat,  because  he  is  a 
■Roman  Catholic — and  because  the  mo- 
ment the  nomination  was  received  by  the 
Senate  it  was  unanimously  confirmed, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  usual  for- 
mality of  referring  it  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary ;  showing  not  only  the 
breaking  down  of  old,  obnoxious  preju- 
dices, but  the  hearty  and  universal  ap- 
proval of  Chief  Justice  White. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  profound  lawyer  and  an 
able  and  just  judge.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  property,  of  thoro  education 
and  high  refinement,  with  the  advantages 
of  official   position  and  of   travel.      His 


MR.  JUSTICE  LAMAR. 


father  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  very  much  admired  for  his 
democratic  simi)hcity  and  executive  inde- 
pendence. During  his  brief  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  Chief  Justice 
White  showed  the  same  broad  grasp  of 
public  affairs.  His  course  was  marked 
by  an  intimate  familiarity  with  public 
matters,  and  great  independence  and  con- 
servatism of  opinion.  He  is  sixty-five 
years  old,  robust  and  powerfully  built, 
with  health  and  vigor  for  many  years 
of  usefulness  to  come. 

He  is  personally  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful, men  in  Washington's  society. 
Built  on  a  generous  plan — brain,  heart 
and  body — he  is  a  man  of  universal  good 
humor,  relishing  keenly  a  good  story  and 
telling  one  with  great  effect.  I  have 
never  heard  of  his  being  angry  with  any- 
body. His  charities  are  universal.  His 
kindness  of  heart  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  proverb.  In  his  domestic 
relations  there  could  be  nothing  more 
admirable.  He  is  an  exceedingly  affec- 
tionate husband  and  participates  eagerly 
in  the  amusements  and  recreations  of  his 
children. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  we  find  a  public 
man  who  devotes  himself  so  conscien- 
tiously and  thoroly  to  the  business  that 
comes  before  him  and  at  the  same  time 
has  so  much  to  spare  for  those  who  come 
within  his  domestic  and  social  circle.  But 
his  universal  good  nature,  his  good 
humor,  his  kindness  and  sympathy,  bring 
people  very  close  to  him,  where  they 
always  find  the  man  as  truly  as  in  his 
exalted  position  we  find  a  Chief  Justice 
signally  capable  and  unquestionably 
worthy  of  holding  the  highest  judicial 
position  in  the  nation. 

Justice  Joseph    Rucker  Lamar 

BY  AUGUSTUS  O.  BACON 

United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

THE  appointment  of  Judge  Joseph 
R.  Lamar  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  adds  another  man  of  sterling 
worth,  signal  ability  and  unquestioned 
integrity  to  the  composition  of  this  great- 
est tribunal  of  justice  on  the  earth.  It  is 
an  appointment  which  Georgia,  his  na- 
tive  State,   cordially  acclaims,   confident 
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as  are  all  her  people  of  his  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  exalted  position. 

The  history  of  more  than  a  century 
shows  the  name  of  Lamar  verv  closelv 
allied  to  all  that  was  best  in  the  social, 
political  and  legislative  life  of  the  State  ; 
nor  is  it  any  less  a  name  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  entire  South  and  of  the 
nation  ;  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Georgia  has  watched  with  pride  the  na- 
tional recognition  of  her  Lamars. 

Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  United  States,  was  .1 
native  of  Georgia  and  a  kinsman  of  the 
new  Associate  Justice,  serving  first  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  later  as  a  Cabinet  officer.  \w 
the  opening  years  of  the  last  century  his 
father,  Judge  L.  O.  C.  Lamar,  first,  was 
a  prominent  jurist  of  Georgia,  and  his 
uncle,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  was  the  sec- 
ond President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

In  addition  to  being  an  eminently 
scholarly  jurist.  Judge  Joseph  Rucker 
I^mar  is  of  broad  literary  culture  and 
personally  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
captivating  of  men.  He  is  an  ideal 
Southern  gentleman,  delightfully  unas- 
suming and  courteously  cordial.  His  pri- 
vate life  is  a  model  of  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, his  public  record  one  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  legal  attainments,  human 
sympathy,  judicial  probity,  indomitable 
energy  and  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. 

He  was  born  in  Georgia  fifty-three 
years  ago,  and  was  educated  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Georgia,  pur- 
suing his  studies  also  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, W.  Va.,  and  at  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  He  has  served  the  State 
in  the  legislature  as  commissioner  to  re- 
vise the  code  and  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  While 
not  thus  engaged  he  has  practised  law  in 
Augusta  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding 
undisputed  station  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  distinguished  Bar  of  that  city. 

As  Associate  Justice  Mr.  Lamar  comes 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States  with  a  record  and  repute  untar- 
nished, with  a  long  list  of  public  achieve- 
ments behind  him  and  every  prospect  of 
many  years  of  useful  life  ahead.  He 
comes  with  the  love,  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  all  with  whom  he  ever  came  in 
contact,  and  with  health,  ability  and  en- 
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ergy,  making  him  in  every  way  a  most 
valuable  addition,  upon  whose  accession 
to  the  bench  the  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Justice  Willis  Van  Devanter 

BY  WILLIAM  E»  BORAH 

United   States   Senator   from    Idaho. 

ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  WILLIS 
Van  Devanter  was  born  April  17, 
1859.  He  therefore  enters  on  his 
work  upon  the  great  court  of  which  he  is 
now  a  member  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
intellectual  powers  and  -yet  with  long 
years  of  service  before  him.  He  has  had 
an  exceptional  training  in  many  respects, 
developing  and  disclosing  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  life  upon  which  he  enters : 
for  the  tribunal  of  which  he  is  now  a 
member  calls  for  something  more  than 
able  lawyers.  The  men  of  the  great 
court  should  be  men  of  broad  and  varied 
experience,  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
government,  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
men,  with  the  policies  and  economic 
problems  which  enter  into  and  form  a 
part  of  our  individual  life. 

Justice  Van  Devanter  has  been  city 
attorney  of  a  Western  capital,  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  chairman  of 
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the  jutliciary  cumniittcc  of  that  hody,  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  revise  the 
laws  of  his  State,  Assistant  y\ttorncy- 
General,  a  l^>deral  circuit  judge,  a  lec- 
turer on  law,  sometimes  active  in  politics, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  State. 

He  is  familiar,  both  in  ])ractice  and 
thru  observation,  with  the  work  of  the 
Ciovernment  in  its  different  phases  and 
departments.  He  possesses  both  the 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  indis- 
pensable to  his  new  work.  He  is  a  stu- 
dent and  a  scholar,  without  being  im- 
practicable or  pedantic.  His  experience 
in  life  will  not  incline  him  to  exclude  the 
human  element  from  the  law,  nor,  ac- 
cording to  some  modern  political  phil- 
osophers, exclude  the  law  from  the 
humane  side  of  our  civilization. 

One  would  judge  from  his  opinions 
that  he  regards  the  Constitution  as  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  accepting  neither  the  theory  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  admit  of 
growth  or  progress  nor  the  more  recent 


faith  that  it  has  been  (jutgrown  and  has 
become  antiquated  and  out  of  date,  and 
more  or  less  embarrassing  to  the  fuller 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  reading  the  opinions  of  Justice 
\'an  Devanter,  written  while  a  member 
of  inferior  tribunals,  it  appears  that  he 
works  slowly,  deliberately,  cautiously, 
with  strong  and  fine  effect  in  the  finish. 
We  are  not  imprest  with  the  idea  that, 
however  much  he  cites  authorities  and 
decisions,  he  is  a  case  judge.  His  opin- 
ions bear  evidence  of  a  mind  richly  stored 
with  the  great  underlying  principles  of 
our  jurisprudence  as  well  as  a  great 
familiarity  with  authorities.  His  opin- 
ions stamp  him  as  a  most  able  jurist. 

Those  who  know  Justice  Van  Devanter 
and  are  familiar  with  his  strong  traits  of 
character  and  his  wide  legal  learning  be- 
lieve that  he  will,  in  due  time,  become 
one  of  the  great  judges  in  the  history  of 
the  court,  and  an  ornament  to  the  trib- 
unal to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

Washington,   D.   C. 
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The  Song  of  the  Airmaids 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

[The   more    imaginative   of   the    aviators    have   at    times   seen,   in    the    air,   these   airmaids — 
beings  analogous  to  the  mermaids  which  the  ancients   held   to    inhabit  the   sea. — Editor. 1 


Ye  ])oor  earth  creatures,  who,  far  below, 
Sprawl  and  crawl  'neath  the  oceans  of  air, 

Maimed  and  lamed  in  motion  ye  go, 
But  ours  is  the  sky-wide  Everywhere  ! 

Lying  on  sunward  spaces  of  cloud, 

Meads  rose-dappled  with  changing  fire, 

Riding  on  sky-bulks  purple-prowed, 
Which  shift  in  shape  like  a  maid's  desire. 

Splashed  with  glory  of  golden  foam, 
Bright  from  the  colorous  founts  of  God ; 

From  steep  to  steep  of  heaven  we  roam, 
Sapphire-raimented,    rainbow-shod. 

Our  bronze-edged  pinions  lie  on  our  limbs. 
Feather  on  feather  o'erlapped  like  mail, 

But  our  wings  have  the  strength   of  the  sera- 
phim's 
When  w"e  breast  the  lightning  rifted  gale. 

Or,  if  we  choose,  we  may  bask  in  peace 

While    the    thunder    rolls     in    his    chambers 
jelow, 


And  ours  are  a  thousand  islets  of  fleece 

When  the  summer  perfumed  zephyrs  blow. 

The  mounting  lark  is  our  bird  of  dawn. 
Who   climbs  the   far-flung  vista  of  morn. 

We  wake  at  his  sudden  rapture  of  song 
When  the  little  moon  dips  her  fading  horn. 

And  ever  renewing  turrets  and  towers 
We  dw'ell  among,  as  the  day  goes  by. 

And  cities  masoned  by  unseen  powers ; 
Marvelous  Babylons  of  the  sky. 

And  ever  they  shape  us  mansions  anew 
With  roof  and  rafter  of  burning  gold. 

Such  as  from  the  earth  man  never  drew. 
Such  as  only  the  sunsets  hold. 

Ye  poor  earth  creatures,  who,  far  below, 
Sprawl  and  crawl  'neath  the  tides  of  the  air. 

Maimed  and  lamed  in  motion  ye  go. 

But  ours  is  the  sky-wide  Everywhere    ! 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
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BY    HENRY   CABOT    LODGE 

[This   article    ])artially    follows   some    of   the  arguments     |)rcsented     by     Senator     1-odge,     of 
Massachusetts,    in    his    very    recent    address   to   the    Senate. — Editor.) 


0[^  the  men  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  it  is 
the  fashion  now  to  speak  as 
worthy,  able,  patriotic  persons,  whom  we 
are  proud  to  have  embahiied  in  our  his- 
tory, but  toward  whom  no  enhghtened 
man  would  now  think  of  turning  seri- 
ously for  either  guidance  or  instruction, 
so  thoroly  has  everything  been  altered. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  they  dealt  wise- 
ly and  well  with  the  problems  of  their 
day,  but  that,  of  course,  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  problems  which  confront  us, 
and  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  be  in  any  degree  governed  by  the 
opinions  of  men  who  lived  under  such 
wholly  different  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  is  partial, 
and  not  wholly  correct  or  complete. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  problems 
with  which  we  are  compelled  to  deal  of 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could 
have  had,  no  knowledge — the  questions 
of  railroads,  the  problem  of  great  com- 
binations of  capital — but  they  dealt  with 
certain  other  problems  which  are  as  old 
as  the  race,  and  they  mastered  certain 
conditions  which  exist  today  just  as 
much  as  they  existed  then.  On  questions 
of  this  character,  I  think,  their  opinions 
are  not  to  be  lightly  put  aside,  for,  after 
all,  however  much  we  may  gently  patron- 
ize them  as  good  old  patriots  long  since 
laid  in  their  honored  graves,  they  were 
none  the  less  very  remarkable  men,  who 
would  have  been  eminent  in  anv  period 
of  history,  and  might  even,  if  alive  now, 
attain  distinction. 

We  have  met  the  new  questions  with 
fresh  solutions  and  the  new  dangers  by 
new  laws.  Sane,  intelligent  progress  is, 
in  a  government  like  ours,  the  first  law  of 
its  being  if  that  government  is  to  pros- 
per and  endure.  T  am  far  from  thinking 
that  there  is  not  work  to  do,  work  which 
must  be  done.  But  all  of  the  questions, 
thus  far,  have  been  met  and  dealt  with 


under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  has  shown  it- 
self capable  of  adaptation  to  the  new 
demands,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  to  those 
of  the  past,  and  I  have  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  the  new  policies  and  neces- 
sary reforms  which  the  people  desire 
could  all  be  brought  about,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  accomplished,  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  see  no  reason,  as  yet,  to  suppose  that 
this  belief  is  not  v/ell  founded ;  but  new 
prophets  have  arisen  who  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  reforms  which  have  been 
and  which  will  be  effected  by  law,  and 
they  demand  that  the  Constitution  itself 
shall  be  changed.  It  needs  improvement, 
we  are  told,  and  the  improvements  must 
be  made.  In  pursuance  of  this  demand 
a  joint  resolution  was  recently  reported 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Jttdiciary.  I  ex- 
pected— and  I  think  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected— ^that  it  would  contain  a  single 
proposition,  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  provide  that 
henceforth  Senators  shotild  be  elected  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  this  resolution 
contained  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution instead  of  one.  and  the  second, 
which  I  confess  has  filled  me  with 
amazement,  causes  the  change  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  sink  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. 

To  take  the  election  of  Senators  from 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  and  give  it 
to  a  direct  popular  vote  is  simply  a 
chano-e  in  the  mechanism  of  government. 
It  does  not  touch  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  rests.  But  the 
proposition  which  accompanies  this  pro- 
vision in  the  resohition  is  much  more 
imnortant  and  far  reachin^f.  This  sec- 
ond proDosition  is  to  take  from  the 
United  States,  by  striking  out  from  the 
first  paragraph  of  Section  4  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  everything  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  all  power  to  regulate 
the  time  and  manner  of  holding  Sena- 
torial elections ;  and  not  content  with 
this,  the  resolution  goes  on  to  give 
affirmatively  all  control  over  the  time, 
place  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  This 
change  is  not  an  alteration  in  the  mech- 
anism of  the  system ;  it  strikes  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment, at  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  not 
only  dealt  w^ith  many  conditions  which 
are  precisely  the  same  today  as  they 
were  then  and  w^hich  will  be  the  same 
tomorrow — in  other  words,  as  old  as  re- 
corded history — but  they  also  dealt  with 
certain  questions  in  regard  to  which  they 
had  a  peculiar  and  expert  knowledge. 
This  was  emphatically  so  with  the  ques- 
tion which  is  now  before  us  for  recon- 
sideration. 

They  were,  of  course,  deeply  familiar 
with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  framing  a  new  constitution 
if  there  was  ever  tO'  be  a  union  of  the 
States.  They  had  seen  the  Continental 
Congress,  v^hose  state  papers  had  ex- 
torted the  admiration  of  Europe  and 
dravs^n  forth  the  praises  of  Chatham ; 
which  had  declared  independence,  raised 
armies  and  made  alliances ;  they  had  seen 
this  Congress  decline  into  helplessness 
and  discredit  until  it  had  become  a  heav- 
ier burden  to  Washington  than  the 
enemy  in  his  front.  They  had  seen  the 
Confederation  which  the  Continental 
Congress  had  established  come  into  be- 
ing, enjoy  a  sickly  life,  and  finally  sink 
into  imbecility,  while  the  States  quar- 
reled among  themselves  and  domestic 
disorder  began  to  rear  its  ugly  head. 
And  by  all  these  disasters  and  misfor- 
tunes they  became  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  of  the  Con- 
federation alike  as  schemes  of  govern- 
ment was  that  the  central  government 
had  relations  only  with  the  States  and 
was  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  met 
this  difficulty  by  an  arrangement  at  once 
bold  and  simple,  scientifically  sound  and 
eminently  practical.  They  established  a 
government    which    dealt    not    with    the 


States,  but  directly  with  the  people  of 
the  States.  They  brought  the  central 
government  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  individual  man.  They  created  a 
real  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
and  thenceforth  every  American  had 
a  dual  citizenship — that  of  his  own 
State  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among 
all  the  great  solutions  which  these  men 
presented  for  the  difficult  problems  they 
were  called  upon  to  meet  this  was  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable.  It  certainly 
was  the  most  vital.  It  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  Government  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  principle  of 
the  direct  relation  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  central  Gov- 
ernment runs  thru  every  provision  of 
the  instrument. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  they  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  have 
the  power,  if  the  need  arose,  to  arrange 
for  and  to  regulate  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  and  to  provide 
for  the  time  of  choosing  the  Presidential 
electors  and  for  fixing  the  day  on  which 
the  electors  should  give  their  votes.  That 
the  United  States  should  have  this  powder 
in  reserve  was  fundamental.  No  gov- 
ernment can  hope  to  live  if  it  cannot  pro- 
vide the  means  by  vv^hich  it  lives,  if  it 
cannot  protect  its  own  existence. 

It  is  this  very  power  which  the  joint 
resolution  proposes  to  destroy  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  election  of  Senators. 
And,  not  content  with  the  destruction, 
the  resolution,  by  direct  and  affirmative 
words,  gives  the  whole  control  of  the 
election  of  Senators  to  the  several  States. 
This  plan  violates  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution proceeded  in  establishing  the 
Government,  the  principle  w'ithout  which 
they  did  not  believe,  and  their  belief  was 
founded  on  bitter  experience,  that  any 
government  could  possibly  survive. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  put  the  United 
States  Government,  so  far  as  the  election 
of  Senators  is  concerned,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  States.  It  is  proposed  to  take  from 
the  United  States  any  power  to  protect 
its  own  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights,  no  matter  how  great  the  .need 
might  be  for  such  protection.  If  this 
amendment  should  become  a  law, 
twenty-three  States,  tho  including  only  a 
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minority  of  the  population,  could  at  any 
moment  arrest  the  movement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  stop  all  operations. 

Even  to  change  the  mechanism  of 
choosing  Presidents,  or  Senators,  or 
Representatives  is  a  serious  matter  re- 
quiring careful  consideration,  but  this 
added  proposition  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  national  Government.  To  call 
such  a  scheme  as  this  progressive  is 
mockery ;  it  is  retrogression  and  reaction 
of  an  extreme  kind.  If  adopted  it  v^^ould 
carry  the  Government  back  to  the  con- 
troversies and  the  struggles  out  of  which 
the  Constitution  was  born  and  which  be- 
set and  endangered  the  infancy  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  provision  gone 
from  the  Constitution,  Senators,  whether 
chosen  by  a  legislature  or  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  may  be  elected  at  any 
time  and  in  any  manner  which  the  whim 
of  any  State  may  suggest,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Government  itself  might 
be  endangered. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
no  doubt  'that  they  were  establishing  a 
popular,  representative  system,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  when  Lincoln  saved  the 
Union  which  they  had  founded  he 
thought  so,  too.  We  are  now  told  that 
the  popular  government  has  been  lost  in 
the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
Lincoln's  death ;  that  "the  interests"  have 
taken  possession  of  Congress  and  courts 
and  executives,  and  that  the  only  escape 
is  to  be  found  in  radically  changing  our 
organic  law.  That  the  great  combinations 
of  capital  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  forty  years — the  moneyed  interests 
of  the  country — rose  to  a  political  power 
at  one  time  and  exercised  such  power  to 
a  dangerous  degree  is,  I  think,  beyond 
question.  The  people  became  alarmed  and 
aroused  and  intelligent  persons  were  not 
lacking  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
state  of  the  public  mind.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment which  under  the  Constitution 
had  been  able  to  face  eleven  powerful 
States  in  arms,  to  maintain  the  Union 
and  abolish  slavery,  has  proved  abun- 
dantly able  to  check  the  influence  of 
money,  and  to  put  an  end  to  unwhole- 
some political  power  in  great  combina- 
tions of  capital,  whether  in  transporta- 
tion, industry  or  finance.  Any  danger  of 
the  moneyed  interests  getting  even  partial 


control  of  the  (iovernment  or  acquiring 
undue  political  influence  has  been  brought 
to  an  end  in  the  last  ten  years.  Today 
the  financial,  business  and  corporate  in- 
terests seem  far  more  concerned  in  try- 
ing to  find  out  whether  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  live  and  breathe  than  in  seek- 
ing to  control  anybody  else  in  politics  or 
out  of  politics. 

It  has  been  a  great  and  important 
work.  I  have  seen  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests in  the  plenitude  of  their  political 
power  and  I  have  witnessed  their  polit- 
ical decline,  which  has  been  reasonably 
complete.  There  still  remains  much  im- 
portant legislation  to  be  passed,  many 
most  important  reforms  in  administra- 
tion and  in  the  making  and  enforcement 
of  laws  to  be  effected,  but  the  danger  of 
political  domination  of  money  has  been 
met  and  put  aside.  It  will  never  re- 
appear unless  it  is  invited  to  do  so,  and 
unless  the  opportunity  is  made  by  con- 
stitutional changes  for  its  reinstatement 
in  political  authority. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  be- 
lieved that  they  were  making  a  popular 
government.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  they  were  destroying  the  popular 
quality  of  their  work  by  ordaining  that 
Presidents  should  be  chosen  by  electoral 
colleges  or  Senators  by  legislatures,  be- 
cause those  provisions  were  in  their  eyes 
only  the  mechanical  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  merely  the  machinery  de- 
vised, as  they  thought,  to  bring  the  best 
results — for  in  their  old-time  way  they 
were  much  concerned  about  results.  But 
there  were  other  points  about  which  they 
felt  much  more  deeply,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  there  were  certain  principles 
upon  which  political  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty  absolutely  depended.  One 
of  these  principles  was  that  known  as  a 
representative  government.  They  be- 
lieved in  representative  government  and 
in  checks  and  balances,  so  that  there 
might  be  opportunity  for  reflection  and 
space  for  second  thought,  and  no  rash 
haste  in  reaching  important  decisions 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  millions 
might  depend.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
universal  experience  showed  that  while 
people  made  laws  and  not  laws  people,  it 
was  very  easy  to  devise  a  constitution  or 
adopt  modes  of  government  which  no 
people    could    possibly    make    successful 
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and  which  might  be  proHfic  of  misfor- 
tune, bringing-  the  country  into  the  old, 
vicious  circle  which  ends  in  an  army  to 
keep  order  and  a  despot  to  command  the 
army.  All  history  taught  them  that  a 
representative  government,  if  it  were  to 
succeed,  must  give  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  representative. 

A     nominally     representative     body 
stripped    of    responsibility    and    without 
proper    power    was,    so    far    as    history 
showed,  only  a  convenient  machine   for 
the  registration  of  some  one  else's  edicts. 
The   unbroken   lesson   of   history,   much 
reinforced  since  1787,  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  that  when  a  representative  govern- 
ment has  been  emasculated  or  destroyed, 
political    freedom    and    personal    liberty 
have  not  long  survived.      So  the  framers 
of    the    Constitution    guarded    carefully 
the  representative  principle  because  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  political  freedom, 
just    as    they    limited    all    governmental 
powers,    and    established    a    system    of 
checks  and  balances,  because  they  did  not 
believe  that  any   man   or   any   group   of 
men  could  safely  be  intrusted  with   un- 
limited power,  or  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
make  it  possible  to  reach  any  great  po- 
litical  change  or  make  any   momentous 
political    decision    without    due    delibera- 
tion.     Self-preservation  was  then  as  it  is 
now  the  first  law  of  governments,  as  it 
is  of  nature,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
matter  how  we  may  decide  the  question 
of  the  methods  by  which  Senators  should 
be  elected,  the  reservation  of  the  power 
of  the   United   States    to    control   those 
elections,  if  need  be,  is  essential  to  the 
Government's  safe  and  continued  exist- 
ence.     Any  attempt  of  this  sort  to  break 
down  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  resisted  to  the 
last.     It  is  amazing  that  it  should  be  sug- 
gested   at    a    time    like    this,    when    the 
National     Government    requires    all     its 


strength.  And  yet  it  is  i)roposed  to  take 
from  it  the  one  power  which  in  time  of 
stress  will  assure  its  existence.  I  cannot 
beheve  that  such  a  proposition  as  this 
will  get  beyond  Congress.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  country  would  tolerate  it 
if  it  were  once  fully  understood.  Too 
much  has  been  sacrificed  to  preserve  the 
Union  of  the  States  and  to  maintain  the 
National  Government  to  permit  any  tam- 
pering with  those  clauses  which  guarrl 
its  very  life. 

Free  popular  government  is  not  sim- 
ple, but  extremely  complicated,  and  the 
American  people  have  demonstrated  their 
position  in  civilization  and  shown  their 
political  capacity  to  be  of  the  first  order 
bv  carrvino-  on  with  the  most  victorious 
success  a  dual  government  as  intricate 
and  balanced  in  its  arrangements  as  it 
has  been  strong  and  smooth  in  its  opera- 
tion. Under  that  government  order  an  1 
freedom  have  gone  hand  in  hand  ;  law 
has  never  stiffened  into  immobility  nor 
liberty  degenerated  into  license.  By  our 
example  we  have  helped  the  opprest,  en- 
couraged the  cause  of  freedom  and 
helped  humanity.  By  our  success  we 
have  quickened  the  march  of  democracy 
thruout  the  civilized  world. 

In  a  government  of  such  achievements 
I  have  an  abiding  faith.  I  believe  de- 
voutly in  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people ;  and 
that  is  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitation. 
has  always  been  and  is  today.  With  sucli 
a  history  we  shall  do  well  to  pause  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  untried  paths,  or  see  v 
to  change  the  principles  upon  which 
great  men  built  our  fabric  of  govern- 
ment. We  shall  do  well  to  hesitate  be- 
fore we  mar  a  Constitution  crowned  by 
the  triumphs  of  a  century  and  to  which 
the  sad  word  "failure"  is  still  a  stranger. 

Washington,  D.   C. 


What  Do  We  Want  of  Washington  ? 


BY   E.    P.    POWELL 


FEBRUARY  has  at  the  heart  of  it  a 
wonder fni  joy ;  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  two  best  loved  of  all 
Americans,  Lincoln  and  Washington. 
It  was  one  of  those  simple  and  beauti- 
ful things  that  Nature  knows  how  to  do. 
to  link  these  two  together  in  life  and 
death.  Will  conditions  ever  breed  a 
third ;  and  are  these  two  really  immortal  ? 
But  here  is  the  curious  thing  about  it, 
that  love  Lincoln  all  that  we  will,  Wash- 
ington still  holds  the  supreme  place  in 
American  thought,  love  and  life. 

And  this  is  my  puzzle  today,  why 
Washington's  birthday  is  any  longer  of 
so  much  importance?  Not  only  to  us 
old  people,  but  to  all  the  schools,  full  of 
young  folks  still  to  be  made  into  Ameri- 
can citizens.  When  he  lived  there  was 
barely  a  fringe  of  villages  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  with  a  few  scattered  out- 
posts up  the  Ohio  and  in  the  Northwest. 
The  United  States  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  What  is  it  that  keeps 
him  so  much  alive  in  this  crowded  and 
vigorous  age  of  ours?  We  have  out- 
grown almost  everything  else,  why  not 
Washington  ? 

An  eminent  writer  said,  as  the  Civil 
War  broke  out:  "The  American  people 
are  suffering  from  mean  ideals.  The 
whole  South  has  no  one  bigger  than  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  the  North  has  its  parti- 
sans in  office  instead  of  its  statesmen.'' 
Fortunately  during  the  war  General  Lee 
discovered  himself  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  after  peace  was  declared  he  became 
the  new  ideal  and  the  better  one  and 
saved  the  South  from  the  utterness  of  its 
defeat.  On  the  Union  side  Lincoln  slow- 
ly emerged,  to  fill  the  vision  of  a  fretted 
people. 

We  needed  a  very  common  peoples- 
man  and  we  got  him.  I  am  agraid  that 
even  Jefferson  would  not  have  been  cos- 
mopolitan enough  to  have  touched  the 
very  edge  of  the  Western  life  and  the 
Eastern  selvage,  so  as  to  have  held  us 
together.  I  remember  that  he  said  a 
Union  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  that 
would  extend  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
W>  needed  Washington  just  then,  but"  it 


must  be  a  rough  cut  of  the  copy;  a  hy- 
brid of  South  and  North,  a  diamond  that 
had  never  passed  thru  the  hands  of  the 
cutters  and  polishers — and  so  we  got 
Lincoln.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought  that 
their  birthdays  lie  so  close  together  in  the 
heart  of  this  least  and  loneliest  of  the 
months. 

This  was  where  the  likeness  came  in, 
that  both  could  think  and  feel  continent- 
ally.     It  was  the  great  want  of  the  times, 
to  learn  how  to  love  and  labor  for  the 
whole  country   from  Canada  to  Mexico 
and    from    the    Atlantic    to    the    Pacific. 
Otherwise  what  a  contrast!     Washing- 
ton was  elegant ;  Lincoln  was  just  hewed 
out    of    the   quarry   of    manhood.      The 
chiefest   thing   that   Lincoln   ever   spoke 
was  not  the  Gettysburg  speech,  but  his 
definition  of  the   United   States:   'T   be- 
lieve this  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half   free."     It 
needed  that  pronunciamento ;  to  abolish 
slavery  or  make  it  supreme.     Washing- 
ton had  exactly  the  same  sweep  of  vision. 
There  have  been  thousands  of  statesmen 
meanwhile,  but  very  few  United  States- 
men. 

We  owe  it  largely  to  Washington  that 
a  Federal  Republic  was  undertaken  in- 
stead of  a  simple  republic.  It  is  true  that 
he  feared  the  weakness  of  the  bond ;  but 
he  readily  caught  the  idea  of  federated 
and  independent  States,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  a  faithful  effort  to  make  it  a 
workable  proposition.  No  other  Govern- 
ment ever  existed  that  could  hold  in 
warm  allegiance  and  co-operative  faith 
a  whole  continent  of  independent  States. 
It  was  absolutely  a  new  discovery  along 
the  line  of  civic  efforts.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  breed  a  continental  spirit  in  the 
young  nation ;  could  it  be  done  ? 

But  you  see  where  Washington  led  us 
was  not  to  a  finality.  Reaching-  con- 
tinentalism  we  could  not  stop  there.  We 
unconsciously  became  internationalists, 
and  from  the  day  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution vv^ent  into  operation  the  code  of 
international  law  has  been  growing  into 
shape  with  such  rapiditv  that  we  are  al- 
readv  in  sight  of  a  world's  tribunal  of 
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peace.  Washington  did  not  write  that 
superb  speech  of  McKinley's,  in  which 
he  declared  that  commercial  warfare 
must  be  classed  with  other  wars,  to  be 
abolished ;  but  the  "open  door"  was  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. If  we  have  a  Federation  of 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
why  not  a  Federation  of  Nations  clear 
around  the  globe?  That  is  the  proposi- 
tion today — the  Federation  of  the  World, 
with  the  spirit  of  Washington  leadings" 
on.  Fifty  States  covering  a  continent, 
in  peaceful  co-operation,  prophesies  the 
co-operation  of  all  nations  under  a  con- 
stitution of  mankind. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  Civil  War 
was  to  strengthen  this  idea,  and,  in  re- 
moving slavery,  was  removed  the  only 
hindrance  recognized  by  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  That  wx  were  fighting 
for  the  Union  meant  the  continued  right 
and  power  not  to  secede  but  to  federal- 
ize. We  were  demonstrating  the  endur 
ance  of  popular  government  over  that  of 
autocracy.  At  the  same  moment  we  be- 
gan that  organization,  more  centralized 
than  before,  which  Washington  desired, 
and  at  the  same  time  while  preparing 
ourselves  to  co-operate  with  other  peo- 
ples in  the  organization  of  the  world  on 
a  peace  basis,  we  began  to  get  our  own 
resources  and  powers  better  in  hand.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  moving  with  a 
purport  to  weaken  the  States,  but,  with 
State  integrity  unimpeached,  to  strength- 
en the  nation.  That  these  are  not  con- 
flicting principles  we  are  beginning  to 
learn. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Washins^ton  fore- 
saw  the  evolutionary  force  that  lay  in 
what  he  did,  yet  there  is  much  in  his 
writings  to  suggest  this.  After  Federal- 
ism came  the  affirmation  that  official 
power  should  he  brief,  with  as  little  gov- 
erning as  possible ;  and  after  this  was  the 
apothem  that  the  United  States  should 
not  meddle  with  European  politics.  This 
last  principle  very  speedily  led  to  its  cor- 
relation, let  Europe  keep  her  hands  off 
the  American  Continent.  It  most  cer- 
tainly involved  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
On  these  three  lines  of  evolution  we  are 
still  moving;  and  so  it  is  that  Washing- 
ton is  vitally  at  the  head  of  our  national 
life,  as  he  also  is  of  international  life. 

His  character  is  honored  and  his  name 


helov-ed  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  In 
the  new  Chinese  Senate  1  note  that  his 
name  is  quoted,  with  the  same  generous 
accent  that  Castelar  used  to  use  it  in 
Spain  and  Cavour  in  Italy.  Down  here 
among  the  blacks  I  find  Washingtons  and 
Jeffersons  everywhere.  I  believe  that 
Booker  Washington  gets  a  good  deal  of 
standing  by  his  name.  At  least  I  am  glad 
he  is  not  Booker  Smith.  Thousands  more 
of  black  children  as  well  as  white  will  be 
named  Washington  till  the  end  of  time  ; 
in  cabin  as  well  as  mansion  the  name  will 
win  respect  and  love.  Nor  are  these 
very  common  people  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  true  greatness  of  their 
namesake. 

Washington  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
reach  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  an 
aristocratic  democrat ;  a  democratic  aris- 
tocrat. We  do  not  any  more  think  of 
him  as  President  than  his  soldiers 
thought  of  him  as  general.  As  he  was 
their  wonderful  leader  in  the  field  and  in 
camp,  so  is  he  our  leader  in  works  of 
peace.  It  will  be  a  long  reach  to  the  time 
wdien  we  shall  disobey  his  examples. 
Two  terms  for  a  President  is  as  good  as 
in  the  Constitution.  His  advice  to  us 
that  we  should  mind  our  own  business  as 
a  people,  and  abstain  from  meddling  in 
European  affairs  is  so  nearly  constitu- 
tional that  Commodore  Sims  must  not 
even  bubble  over  with  fraternalism  for 
dear  old  England.  Washington  never 
lost  faith  in  Anglo-Saxon  heredity. 

By  Washington's  advice  our  mission 
is  still  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  opprest 
and  the  poor ;  and  in  the  making  over  of 
this  immense  invasion  of  foreign  senti- 
ment Washington  is  still  the  most  potent 
factor.  They  tell  us  that  of  a  thousand 
immigrants  rarely  can  you  find  one  who 
does  not  know  Washington,  and  he 
knows,  unfortunately  or  fortunately, 
little  else  of  America.  A  handful  of  cul- 
tured Englishmen  tell  us  that  our  fore- 
most and  chiefest  American  product  was 
Hamilton ;  but  those  who  are  most  con- 
scious of  our  political  origins  and  polit- 
ical evolution  feel  the  interpenetration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  while  Washington  is 
ever  present,  exactly  as  he  is  termed,  the 
Father  of  Our  Country.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  has  yet  quite  thought  out  this  pe- 
culiar family  feature  of  American  life; 
certainly  no  one  has  exprest  it. 
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It  is  in  no  one  direction  that  Washing- 
ton was  or  is  chiefest.  It  is  his  well 
rounded,  absolutely  balanced  wholesome- 
ness  that  makes  him  universal.  If  I  had 
to  deal  with  an  anarchist  I  would  send 
him  to  Jefferson,  with  a  sure  conscious- 
ness that  the  deep  and  unfettered  logic  of 
this  genius  would  master  and  convince 
him;  but  if  I  had  to  deal  with  a  mon- 
archist or  an  absolutist  I  would  send 
him  to  Washington  as  the  perfectly  bal- 
anced American  character.  I  would 
show  him  what  free  government  can  do, 
not  what  it  can  teach. 

Washington  understood  as  well  as  Jef- 
ferson that  agriculture  was  and  must  for- 
ever remain  the  fundamental  spirit  and 
occupation  of  the  American  people.  He 
was  by  instinct  and  by  practice  a  farmer, 
and  he  understood  the  industrial  side  of 
national  life  probably  better  than  any 
other  man  of  his  generation.  Right  along 
side  the  political  problem  of  an  asylum 
for  the  needy,  Washington  saw  the  prob- 
lem of  production  that  would  make  our 
acres  capable  of  feeding  the  increasing 
millions.  This  continent  is  still  full  of 
crops  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes, and  it  remains  for  the  farmer  to 
enable  the  soil  to  bring  them  forth  suc- 
cessively. From  the  list  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  you  will  naturally  se- 
cure your  eminent  financiers,  but  rarely 
your  eminent  statesmen ;  these  are  al- 
most invariably  either  the  product  of  the 
industry,  which  beginning  with  produc- 
tion ends  with  political  economy,  or  are 
in  some  way  associated  with  it. 

Washington's  incessant  advice  was 
that  the  people  should  live  modestly  and 
moderately,  and  that  the  young  nation 
should  pay  its  debts  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  incurred.  It  was  the  genius  of 
Hamilton,  however,  building  upon  Wal- 
pole,  that  devised  the  apothem  that'^debt 
is  wealth."  He  would  take  up  the  State 
debts,  assume  them  as  national,  bond 
them  and  sell  the  bonds.  Gallatin,  who 
followed  Hamilton,  sharply  disagreed 
with  this  financial  principle,  and  to  manv 
of  us  seems  to  have  been  more  closely 
affiliated  with  Washington. 

Whoever  devised  the  prophetic  sneer 
that  ''the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  only  a  para^^raph  in  historv" 
did  not  altoo^ether  make  a  mistake.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  government  established 


bv  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  177S 
was  its  inherent  progressiveness.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  crystalize  the  Repub- 
lic. Parties  do  not  have  any  vitality  ex- 
cept as  they  are  expressions  of  a  people 
advancing  to  higher  conditions.  When 
a  party  becomes  a  machine  it  aims  to  be 
a  dictator,  but  our  political  field  is  rich 
with  the  decay  of  mushroom  bosses. 

So  admirably  were  Washington's  priv- 
ate views  merged  in  his  all-embracing 
purpose  of  creating  a  federated  Repub- 
lic, that  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
identify  his  religious  creed.  We  know 
that  he  prayed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  swore 
at  treason.  He  worshiped  God  and  he 
served  hi?  country,  but  he  was  neither 
Unitarian  nor  Trinitarian,  Presbyterian 
nor  Episcopalian.  Adams  and  Jefferson 
discussed  theology  with  a  relish,  but 
nearly  all  that  we  can  say  of  Washington 
is  that  he  went  to  church,  and  served 
God  by  rigidly  performing  the  duties  that 
came  to  hand. 

We  owe  it  largely  to  Washington  an! 
Jeft'erson  combined  that  the  drift  of  edu- 
cation has  been  steadily  toward  seculari- 
zation and  industrialization.  Washington 
believed  in  a  course  very  similar  to  that 
which  Jefferson  drew  up  for  the  "Cath- 
olepistemiad"  of  Michigan.  It  involved 
teaching  by  women,  the  study  of  the 
body  and  mind  in  their  correlation,  and  a 
dominance  of  science  over  the  classics. 
Together  these  statesmen  planned  a  na- 
tional university,  and  it  was  Washington 
who  left  in  his  will  provision  for  endow- 
ing such  an  institution.  A  substantia! 
study  of  the  whole  public  school  system 
of  the  United  States  will,  however,  show 
US  that  from  the  outset  it  was  intended 
to  be  collateral  with  our  industries ;  but 
Washington  laid  special  stress  on  the 
fact  that  a  national  university  wouM 
bring  together  the  brighter  young  m.en 
of  all  our  States  and  sections  and  make 
them  familiar  with  each  other's  develop- 
ment. In  such  a  blending  of  studies  he 
foresaw  a  civic  bond. 

What  we  still  want  of  Washington, 
and  want  at  every  stage  of  national  evo- 
lution, is  his  example  of  civic  courage ; 
his  steady  resolution,  under  new  dan- 
gers and  novel  difficulties,  to  stand  for 
the  simple  right.  The  magnificence  of 
this    man    is    in    this    simplicity    of    his 
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rii>htcousness.  lie  was  unpriceablc  as  in  which  we  find  barely  half  a  dozen  in 
he  was  unswervable.  In  our  present  all  the  history  of  mankind.  There  is  very 
struggle  for  popular  rights  against  de-  little  i)robability  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
])raved  ])olitical  organization,  it  is  natu-  create  another  and  a  fuller  ideal  than 
ral  that  we  should  hear  the  name  of  Washington — patriotic,  honest,  temper- 
Washington  as  still  our  leader.  No  one  ate,  prudent  and  capable  of  apprehending 
displaces  him,  no  one  is  great  enough  to  and  absorbing  the  foremost  thought  of 
fill  his  place.  the  age.     What  we  want  is  to  bring  the 

Weems's  cherry  tree  story  is  doubtless  whole  people  to  a  clearer  apprehension 
a  faded  myth,  but  it  tells  just  how  Wash-  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  taught, 
ington  touched  the  generation  in  which  Study  the  life  of  Washington  ;  I  mean 
the  myth  was  woven.  He  simply  could  that  life  of  Washington  which  reaches 
not  be  false.  He  stood  as  the  illustration  down  to  and  includes  the  present  day, 
of  manly  and  divine  truth.  As  a  boy  for  he  is  still  alive,  and  you  will  be  con- 
even  he  despised  the  lie.  Well,  no  one  zinced  that  it  is  evolution,  not  revolution, 
grows  old  in  this  world  without  seeing  that  is  touching  for  us  all  the  milestones 
that  our  national  life  is  exactly  like  our  of  progress.  I  am  writing  this  in  the 
individual  lives.  It  cannot  safely  permit  heart  of  the  beautiful  South.  Had  the 
the  least  infusion  of  falsehood.  "Out  in  Confederacy  succeeded  in  a  cleavage,  it 
the  open"  is  the  principle  that  must  gov-  would  before  this  have  resought  and  re- 
crn  our  political  and  social  and  financial  found  its  old  place  in  Washington's  fed- 
development,  eration  of  independent  governments.     It 

The    wholesomeness    of    Washington  is  evolution  which  stands,  while  revolu- 

physically  fits  well  also  to  our  needs.    He  tion  only  makes  a  dent  in  history,  to  be 

was  a  beautiful  man  and  he  was  strong,  speedily  grown  over  with  new  life.    This 

He  had  in  him  such  stuff  as  would  make  is  w^hy  the  birthday  of  Washington  is  as 

a  hero  in  an  age  purely  physical,  but  he  notable  at  Pike's  Peak  and  Seattle  as  at 

was  an  athlete  just  up  to  the  point  that  Boston    and    Charleston ;    because   he    it 

we  might  wish  every  young  American  to  was   who   set   in   motion   this  marvelous 

be    athletic ;    he    used    his    strength    for  social  mechanism,  by  which  we  are  now 

noble  ends.     He  desired  physical  prow-  growing    3,000,000,000  bushels   of   corn 

ess  for  its  value.    His  contests  v^rere  not  and    1,000,000,000  bushels  of   w^heat  as 

the  end,  but  the  incident.  one  people;  and  there  is  not  a  tariff  be- 

Washington  is  a  product  of  that  uni-  tween  all  of  the  half  hundred  independ- 

versal  life  v^^hich  is  not  limited  to  cen-  ent  States  that  constitute  our  common- 


turies  or  adjusted  to  defined  periods. 
He  was  made  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
climes ;  as  Shakespeare  in  literature,  so 
was  Washington  in  politics — the  fore- 
most of  that  small  band  of  great  leaders 


weal.  That  the  glory  and  the  beauty, 
the  character  and  the  influence  of  Wash- 
ington may  live  forever  in  American 
history  is  the  prayer  of  every  honest  citi- 
zen. 

Sorrento,    Fla, 


Dumb  Duty 

BY  ARTHUR   D.  F.    RANDOLPH 


The   shepherd   of   the   sheep-fold. 

Counting  at  close  of  day, 

Found  that  two  sheep 

Within  his  keep 

Were   lost   and   strayed   away. 

The  shepherd  of  the  sheep-fold 

And  said  "Two  sheep  do  roam. 

The  night  is  bleak. 

Go  by  and  seek. 

And  bring  my  lost  sheep  home." 


Into  the  night  the  collie 
At  his  master's  bidding  fled ; 
Brought  back  the  sheep 
To  the  shepherd's  Keep, 
Then  at  his  feet  fell  dead. 

The  shepherd  o  fthe  sheep-fold 
The   wandering  sheep   did  tend 
But  a  life  was  paid 
For  sheep  that   strayed — 
That  of  a  faithful  friend. 
New    York    City. 


Our  Wheat  Supply 

BY   WILLIAM   B.    BAILEY 
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THE  United  States  has  for  so  long 
borne  the  reputation  of  being  one 
•of  the  granaries  of  the  world  that 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  the 
proportion  of  our  wheat  which  is  ex- 
ported either  in  its  original  form  or  as 
whfat  \1our.  In  the  chart,  the  figures  re- 
late to  the  number  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  per  annum  during  the  four 
period'^  covered.  In  computing  the  quan- 
tities, wheat  flour  was  reduced  to  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  bushels 
to  the  barrel.  No  statistics  upon  this 
subject  are  available  before  1867,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  trace  the  efTect 
of  the  Civil  War.  Beginning  with  1870 
the  production  has  increased  constantly 
With  each  succeeding  decade.  The  con- 
sumption did  not  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
duction down  to  the  decade  beoinnine 
With  1900.  Therefore,  from  1870  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
we  Vv^ere  able  to  export  a  continually  in- 
creasing proportion  of  our  production. 
In  1880,  1894,  1898  and  1901,  we  ex- 
ported ]iiore  than  40  per  cent,  of  our 
total  production,  while  in  the  five  years 


from  1905  to  1909,  inclusive,  we  export- 
ed less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  in  1905  less 
than  8  per  cent.  In  1900-09  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  was  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1880-89,  but  the  exports  had 
shown  no  increase.  The  imports  of 
wheat  to  this  country  are  almost  negli- 
gible. In  only  one  year  since  1875  ^^^ 
amount  imported  to  this  country  has 
equaled  ;^  of  i  per  cent,  of  our  produc- 
tion. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  and  the 
utilization  of  waste  land  should  increase 
the  wheat  production  of  this  country  in 
the  future,  but  the  day  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  far  distant  when  we  shall  cease 
to  be  an  exporter  of  this  food  supply, 
and  Europe  will  have  to  get  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  her  food  stufTs  from 
Argentina,  Russia  and  other  countries  in 
which  manufacture  is  less  developed. 
The  Canadian  Northwest  is  now  becom- 
ing a  great  wheat-raising  country,  and 
many  of  our  Western  farmers  have  sold 
their  prairie  farms  and  bought  cheaper 
land  in  Canada. 


Nkw  Haven,  Conn. 
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*' Good  "  American  Poets 

More  than  one  volume  of  recent  verse 
of  note  is,  alas !  the  work  of  a  poet  re- 
cently departed,  or  commemorative  of 
such  a  poet.  Mrs.  Howe's  volume,  At 
Simset/  is  one  of  these ;  and  con- 
tains, besides  occasional  verse,  in- 
cluding tributes  to  the  elder  poets 
of  New  England,  and  representa- 
tive of  more  than  one  period,  her  very 
latest  work.  The  last  of  her  portraits 
(painted  by  her  son-in-law,  John  El- 
liott) we  reproduce  from  the  frontispiece 
of  this  posthumous  volume.  Included 
here  are  "The  Message  of  Peace,"  the 


^At     Sunset.        By    Julia     Ward     Howe. 
Houghton-Mifflin    Co.      $1.25. 


l)OSton  : 


MISS   SOPHIE  JEWETT. 


beautiful  homage  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
lines  to  John  G.  Whittier  that  no  other 
praise  of  the  Quaker  poet  can  obscure, 
and  many  other  poems  that  we  should 
give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  in 
part  or  in  full,  if  only  the  occasion  made 
that  possible.  The  catholicity  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  mind  and  sympathy  is  revealed 
here,  even  in  the  names  of  the  men  and. 
events  which  she  celebrated  with  such 
spirit  and  feeling. 

The  volume  of  Poems  by  Sophie 
Jewett,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Howe's, 
marks  the  end  of  the  chapter :  but  with 
this  difference :  Hard  as  it  is  to  view  with 
equanimjity  the  passing  of  loved  ones,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  links  with  other 
dear  ones  gone  before,  it  is  much  easier 
to  do  so  than  to  accept  the  loss  of  a  poet 
in  the  full  flush  of  spiritual  youth  and  in 
the  prime  of  physical  life.  Sophie 
Jewett,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Bates,  her 
colleague  at  Wellesley  College  and  her 
devoted  friend,  ''remained  always  singu- 
larly shy  about  her  poetry,  and  very  self- 
critical."  The  verse-reading  public  knew 
her,  indeed,  only  as  ''Ellen  Burroughs" 
—the  pen  name  adopted  being  her  moth- 
er's maiden  name.  It  was  only  "The 
Pilgrim,"  and  the  translation  of  "The 
Pearl"  that  she  signed  Sophie  Jewett. 
The  gift  was  not  one  of  power,  but  of 
sweetness ;  and  the  world  is  not  cloyed 
ivith  sw^eetness  yet !  We  w^elcome  this 
collected  edition  of  Ellen  Burroughs's 
verse — verse  rich  in  the  expression  of 
friendship ;  the  love  of  nature ;  above  all, 
the  devotion  to  the  Italian  scene.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  exquisite  in  factiire  and 
ill  sentiment.  The  volume  closes  with  an 
unfinished  translation  of  d'Annunzio's 
pastoral  tragedy,  "The  Daughter  of 
Jorio."2 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  wx  have 
w-aited  so  long  for  a  volume  of  the  col- 

^PoEMS    OF    Sophie    Jewett.      Edited    by    Louise    R. 
Jewett.     New  York:  Thos.   Y.   Crowell  &  Co.     $1.25. 
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lected  vcFse  of  Eugene  Field. ^  And,  tho 
most  of  us  have  treasured  earlier  vol- 
umes, it  is  good  to  have  his  poems 
brought  together  in  a  form  worthy  of  the 
gentle  spirit  who  conceived.  Humorist — 
sentimentalist — child-lover :  he  is  one  of 
the  definitely  "minor"  poets  dear  to  the 
people's  heart.  A  younger  poet,  dear  to 
his  friends,  at  least,  and  to  a  growing 
public,  is  today  commemorated  by  one  of 
those  friends^ — himself  a  brother  poet. 
Prof.  Richard  lUirton's  tribute  to  Arthur 
Upson  is  spontaneous,  albeit  a  sustained 


"The  green  of  marshes  hath  another  hue 

From  that  of  inland  meadows,  and  the  scent, 
Sah  of  the  sea  and  pungent,  interblent 

With  memories  of  sails  upon  the  blue, 
Comes  from  another  world  from  that  of  hay 
After  June  mowinj>';  more  unlike  than  they 
Life  seems,  companion  mine,  with  thee  away." 

Alas!  for  all  too  many  of  our  song- 
sters the  lines  of  Mr.  MacLafiferty's 
slim  volume  of  verse  are  all  too  literal 
truth : 

"For  me  the  skylark  never  sang 

Save  soaring  in  the  pages 
Of  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
To   sing   for   all   the   ages." ' 


iMRS.    TULIA  WARD   HOWE. 


effort.*  -  It    is    a    graceful    and    feeling- 
threnody — tho 

"There  is  companionship  too  close  for  speech : 
Wordless  communion  is  the  best,  meseems  ; 

S'.ich  is  betwixt  us,  and  our  spirits  reach 
To  touch  and  ming'e,  waking  or  in  dreams  : 

The  union  deepens,  even  as  skies  at  eve 

Grow  mellow  when  the  garish  day-things  leave. 

^The  Poems  of  Eugene  Field.  Complete  Edition. 
New  York:  Chas.   Scribner's  Sons.     $2. 

*A  Midsummer  Memory:  An  Elegy  on  the  DeatiI 
CF  Arthur  Upson.  By  Richard  Diirton,  Minneap- 
olis:     Edmund   D.    Brooks. 


For  Mr.  MacLafferty  the  meadow-lark 
at  least  has  sung;  too  many  have  not 
heard  that  song.  In  spite  of  Charles 
Major's  praise  of  him  as  one  who  *'has 
spent  his  life  in  listening  to  the  chorus 
of  the  birds,"  one  is  tempted  to  place 
I\lr.    Rice    here,    with    his    Sun-Ways.^ 

^My  Soul's  CATHErRAL  and  Other  Poems.  By 
James  Henry  MacLafferty.  San  Francir.co:  Paul 
Elder  &  Co. 

•^Sun-Ways  of  Song.  By  Alcnco  L.  Rice.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Charles  Major  and  an  Epilogue  by 
I'rank  L.  Stanton.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Cn. 
$1. 
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Txhoes  of  cclic;cs  !  Still,  let  us  suck  com- 
fort whence  we  may.  The  echo  is  at  its 
prettiest  when  Clinton  Scollard  strums.' 
His  Chords  are  in  the  (Jriental  mode, 
and  yet  not  too  Oriental,  cither.  Some 
of  his  effects 

"Tn  the  (iraiul   H:r/ar  of  the  Damascenes. 
With    its  violet    lights   and   pnri)le   sheens.'' 

or  where, 

"Ahove  the  walls  of  Muwaggar 
There  is  no  hlot  on  all  the  blue.  .   .  ." 

are  of  more  beauty  and  mellifluence  than 
any  of  his  work  that  we  now  recall.  Nor 
is  Clinton  Scollard  the  only  surviving 
poet  of  the  active  generation  who  gives 
us  pleasure.  William  G.  Goold's  talent 
is  a  ,£jraceful  one,  as  he  demonstrates  in 
The  Dream  Road.^  There  is  intellectual 
distinction  as  well  as  distinction  in  poetic 
treatment  to  The  Mooiilioht  Soriata^ — a 
volume  by  M.  A.  B,  Evans,  to  which  the 
first  and  longest  poem  lends  its  title. 
There  is  excellent  verse  to  be  found  in 
Alida  Chanler  Emmet's  Psyche  Sleeps}^ 
Truth  to  tell,  Psyche  sleeps  not  alone. 
But  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  tho  he 
has  Momus  for  interlocutor,  pipes  not  a 
lullaby : 

"  'What's   the  need  of  singing  now  ?' — 

Smooth  your  brow,  Momus,  and  be   reconciled. 

For  King  Kronos  is  a  child — 

Child  and  father, 

Or  god  rather, 

And  all  gods  are  wild. 

"'Who  reads   Byron   any  more?'— 

Shut  the  door, 

Momus,  for  I  feel  a  draught; 

Shut  it  quick,  for  some  one  laughea. — 

'What's  become  of 

Browning?      Some  of 

Wordsworth  lumbers  like  a  raft. 

"'What  are  poets  to  find  here?' 

Have   no   fear : 

When  the  stars  are  shining  blue 

There  will  yet  be  left  a  few 

Themes    availing — 

And  these  failing, 

Momus,  there  '11  be  you."  " 

Yes,  as  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  tells 
us,  "there  are,  perhaps,  more  good  poets 
.     .     .     in  the  world  at  this  moment  than 

^Chords  of  the  Zither.  B\  Clinton  Scollard. 
Clinton,    N.    Y. :    George    Willia'-n    Browning.      Si  2". 

*The  Dream  Road.  By  William  G.  Goold.  Bos- 
ton:   Sherman,    French    &    Co.      $i. 

^The  Moonlight  Sonata  and  Other  Verses.  By 
V.  A.  B.  Eians.  Ntw  York:  C  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

^"Psyche  Sleeps  and  Other  Poems.  By  Alida  Chan- 
ler Fnimcf.      New   Yoik:    Moffat,   Yard   &-'Co.      St. 2;. 

^^^HE  Town  Down  the  River.  A  Book  of  Poems. 
By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  New  Yorl^:  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.      ^1.25. 


THE   LATE   ARTHUR   UPSON. 

there  have  ever  been  before  in  its  his- 
tory," and  America  has  a  proud  percent- 
age of  them,  and  ''there  are  more  poets 
in  the  world  today  than  there  are  read- 
ers, or  at  all  events,  buyers,  of  poetry." 
But  must  we  rest  satisfied  with  this  prose 
statement  on  the  part  of  one  of  these 
''good"  poets? 

Spain 

Of  the  many  books  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  Spain,  that  increasingly 
popular  land  of  tourist  travel.  The  Span- 
iard at  Home^  is  one  of  the  best.  That 
the  author  knows  the  country  as  one  long 
familiar  with  its  history,  traditions  and 
customs,  and  who  has  dwelt  among  the 
people  until  she  has  herself  absorbed  the 
very  atmosphere,  is  evident  on  every 
page.  Mrs.  Nixon-Roulet,  out  of  her 
full  and  intimate  knowledge,  writes  sym- 
pathetically and  appreciatively.  Her 
method  of  presenting  her  subject  is  all 
her  own.  She  never  trespasses  on  the 
ground   covered   by   most   other   writers 

^The    Spaniard    at     Home.       Bv    Marv    F.     Nixon  = 
Roiilct.      Chicagp:   A.    C.   McClurg  §:   Co,   '$1.73. 
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who  have  written  on  this  pleasant,  sunny 
land.  She  wisely  leaves  to  others  de- 
scriptions of  galleries  and  churches,  the 
Alhambra  and  Seville  Fair.  The  book 
carries  us  thru  the  entire  life  of  an  aver- 
age Spaniard  from  birth  to  death.  With 
grace  and  skill  she  manages  to  tell  us  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South,  of  the 
Basque  country.  Castile  and  Andalusia. 
Court  life  is  but  lightly  touched  upon,  as 
court  life  but  slightly  touches  the  life  of 
the  average  Spaniard.  On  the  other 
hand  she  tells  all  about  home  life,  educa- 
tion, popular  fiestas  and  amusements, 
serious  interests,  literature  and  art. 

Miss  O'Reilly  spent  eight  happy 
months  in  Spain,  and  her  book.  Heroic 
Spain,'^  is  a  tribute  of  appreciation. 
Every  important  section  of  the  country 
was  visited,  and  the  author  had  the  in- 
dustry to  acquire  something  of  the  lan- 
guage and  a  good  deal  of  local  as  well 
as  national  history.  The  deeply  spiritual 
and  mystical  nature  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ples has  been  profoundly  sensed,  and  the 
transformation  of  her  idea  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  during  the  eight 
months  of  her  sojourn  will  appeal  to 
most  Americans  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  Hngering  in  that  charming  land. 
"When  Spain  is  allowed  to  show  herself 
as  she  is,  she  wins  a  regard  that  is  like 
an  intense  personal  affection." 

Spain  from  Within^  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  Miss  O'Reilly's  book.  The 
author  of  Heroic  Spain  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  her  point  of  view  is 
always  one  of  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion, while  Mr.  Rafael  Shaw  is  strongly 
anti-clerical.  Mr.  Shaw's  avowed  aim  is 
"to  make  intelligible  the  views  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  working  classes  of  Spain," 
and  the  result  of  his  investigation  is  that 
"the  religious  orders  are  the  central  and 
dominating  fact  which  overshadows 
everything  else."  Mr.  Shaw  presents 
much  testimony  of  various  character 
indicating  that  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
masses  of  the  Spanish  people  that  much 
of  their  backward  condition  and  their 
poverty  is  traceable  to  the  clerical  orders. 
Whether  or  not  w^e  accept  the  author's 
interpretation  of  tendencies  and  move- 
ments, whether  or  not  we  are  convinced 

-Heroic   Spain.     By   E.    Boyle   O'Reilly.     New  York: 
Puffield   &   Co.      $2.50. 

_^Spain     from     Within.       By     Rafael    Shaw.       New 
Voj-k:    V.    A.    Stokes   Company.      $2.50. 


that  he  truly  expresses  the  opinions  and 
beliefs  of  the  working  people,  the  book  is 
at  least  of  interest  as  throwing  an  illum- 
inating light  upon  current  political  move- 
ments which  are  being  inaugurated  by 
the  present  Ministry.  Phases  of  Spanish 
life  and  character  are  presented  which 
are  not  often  dwelt  upon  by  foreign 
writers,  and  aside  from  its  bitter  partisan 
bias,  Spain  from  Within  offers  much  of 
interest  to  casual  travelers. 


A  Journey  Gcdward  of  AoT/Aot  '\i)nov  Xfjiarov 
(A  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ).  By 
Charles  C.  Grafton,  Bishop  of  Fond  dn 
Lac.  Milwaukee:  The  Young  Church- 
man Co.     $2.50. 

Bishop  Grafton's  reminiscences  are 
interesting  because  of  the  light  they 
throw  from  the  inside  on  the  American 
counterpart  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
Charles  Chapman  Grafton  was  born  in 
Boston  eighty  years  ago.  Early  in  life 
he  was  influenced  by  the  Tractarian 
teaching,  and  he  became  attached  to  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  soon  after  its 
founding  in  1845.  Altho  he  entered  the 
priesthood  under  Bishop  Whittingham, 
of  Maryland,  and  labored  there  and 
abroad  for  many  years,  it  was  from  the 
rectorship  of  the  Boston  Church  of  his 
youth  that  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric 
of  Fond  du  Lac  in  1888.  These  remin- 
iscences are  concerned  mainly  with  his 
studies  and  labors  among  the  religious 
of  England  and  America,  and  his  work 
in  Fond  du  Lac.  One  is  much  imprest 
with  the  deep  devotion  and  unwearied 
labors  which  have  characterized  Bishop 
Grafton's  life.  His  high  ideal  and  per- 
sistent efforts  have  achieved  much  where 
others  would  have  faded.  His  attention 
to  the  details  of  administration  and  his 
absorption  in  High  Church  propagan- 
dism  have  naturally  left  little  time  and 
inclination  to  consider  carefully  some  of 
the  important  movements  of  our  time. 
Writing  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
modern  science  he  asserts  that  "nothing 
has  so  far  been  demonstrated  that  con- 
tradicts the  dogmas  she  has  declared 
essential."  Yet  one  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  following  advice  given  in 
regard  to  the  instruction  of  children  : 
"The  child  should  be  taught  the  names 
of  some  of  the  angels,  something  about 
their  different  ranks  and  works,  of  their 
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beautiful  and  joyous  lives,  of  the  inter-  training  has  tended  for  the  good.     The 

est  they  take  in  us."     The  aged  prelate  author  admits   that  he  is  ambitious   for 

hopes  for  a  union  between  the  Anglicans  one  whose  occupation  has  left  him  little 

and  the  Eastern  Church,  but  can  see  no  time  for  continuous  study.     How  often 

prospect   of   union   with    Rome   or    "the  we  feel  that  plaint.     But  he  has  done  ser- 

sects."    As  for  the  "open  pulpit"  in  rela-  vice  in  his  chapters  on  the  stadium.   The 


tion  to  other  Protestants,  he  feels  that 
nothing  would  be  bettered  by  it.  "This 
would  not  only  more  surely  convince 
them  of  the  right- 
fulness of  their 
separation  and 
sectarian  t  h  e  o  1- 
ogy,  but  would 
be  at  the  expense 
of  the  disruption 
of  our  own  com- 
munion." It  is 
noteworthy  that 
this  stand  is  taken 
in  c  o  n  n  e  c  tion 
with  his  strongly 
apocalyptic  view 
of  the  Church, 
which  he  believes 
must  lose  power 
in  the  world  and 
finally  "suffer 
ship  wreck." 
"Christianity,"  he 
says,  "as  a  world's 
victor  will  be  a 
failure."  Bishop 
Grafton's  great- 
ness lies  not  in 
h  i  s  intellectual 
breadth  or  acu- 
men, but  in  his 
abundant  devo- 
tion and  unselfish 
service.  Both 
literally  and  alle- 
gorically  his  own 
words  may  be  ap- 
plied to  his  fruit- 
ful life:  "It  is 
not  the  great  city 
man,  but  the  true 
little  town." 


nOXER  FROM  MOSAIC  IN  THERMAE  OF  CARACALLA 

From    Gardiner's    Greek    Sports    and    Athletic   Festivals" 
CMacmillan.) 


that  makes  the  great 
man  is  great   in   the 

Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals.     By  E. 

Norman  Gardiner.       New   York':    Macmil- 
lan  Co.      $2.50. 

We  here  survey  a  long  train  of  ath- 
letes who  fill  the  stage.  Better  there 
might  be  found,  but  on  the  whole  their 


hippodrome  and  boxing  are  also  new. 
More  important,  perhaps,  are  the  results 
of    excavations    at    Delphi,    Epidaurus, 

Priene,  and  Per- 
gamon.  Above 
all,  the  author's 
work  is  his  own. 
He  is  independ- 
ent, and  has  ac- 
quitted himself 
well.  He  proves 
the  use  of  writ- 
ing at  Olympia  in 
the  seventh  cen- 
tury by  the  discus 
of  Iphitus.  We 
have  lately 
learned  much 
about  the  an- 
tiquity of  writing 
in  Crete  and  ac- 
cept the  existence 
of  their  written 
records  for  the 
eighth  century. 
The  chapter  on 
wrestling,  the 
oldest  and  most 
universal  of  all 
sports,  is  full  of 
interest.  The 
wall  paintings  of 
Beni  -  Hassan 
show  that  almost 
every  hold  or 
throw  known  to 
modern  wrestlers 
was  practised  by 
the  Egyptians 
2,000  years  before 
our  era.  Probably  the  most  strenuous 
form  of  activity,  with  the  least  cheating, 
was  the  running  match.  The  strain  here 
was  all  open  and  above  board;  and  how 
those  runners  ran !  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ludas,  breathing  their  life  out 
before  the  applauding  crowed.  Physical 
education  in  Greece  was  largely  due  to 
Spartan  example.  In  its  bounds  it  was  its 
"be  a!!  and  its  end  all."  But  in  spite  of  this 
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there  was  a  certain  nobility  which  sepa- 
rated the  Sybarite  from  the  hero.  An 
interesting-  statue,  reproduced  in  this 
book,  is  of  the  twin  brothers,  who  drew 
their  priestly  mother  to  the  sacrifice  when 
other  means  failed.  There  the  proud 
mother  prayed  that  her  sons  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  gift  the  gods  could 
give.  Her  plea  was  granted  by  their  re- 
ceiving the  painless  death.  One  stern 
warning  was  always  given  to  the  con- 
testants at  Olympia  that  they  should  not 
cheat,  "not  with  money  but  with  speed  of 
foot  and  strength  of  body  must  prizes  be 
won  at  Olympia."  Perhaps  the  greatest 
afifront  to  Greek  religion  was  the  pro- 
posal of  Caligula  to  carry  off  the  statue 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  to  Rome.  But  he 
was  prevented  by  the  ''miraculous  pro- 
test of  the  statue  itself."  The  book  is  of 
interest  both  to  the  student  of  ancient 
customs,  and  to  the  follower  of  modern 
athletics.  The  profuse  illustrations  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  publication. 

The  Inspiration  of  Poetry.  By  George 
Edward  Woodberry.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.      $1.25. 

This  little  book  contains  eight  lectures 
on  poetic  energy  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  of  Boston,  in  1906. 
Marlowe,  Camoens,  Byron,  Gray,  Tasso 
and  Lucretius  are  each  the  subject  of  a 
chapter,  and  there  is  an  introductory 
chapter  on  "Poetic  Madness,"  and  a 
concluding  one  on  "Inspiration."  Mar- 
lowe is  taken  as  the  type  of  poet  in 
whom  poetic  energy  is  most  free  and 
full.  Professor  Woodberry  rises  to  the 
hight  of  his  subject  in  this  chapter, 
and  he  pours  forth  an  impassioned 
tribute  to  the  morning  star  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  There  are  no  novel 
points  of  view  about  Marlowe,  for, 
indeed,  he  is  a  well  -  nigh  exhausted 
theme.  All  that  can  be  said  has  already 
been  said,  and  the  value  of  this  apprecia- 
tion lies  chiefly  in  the  richness  of  its  im- 
agery and  diction.  Of  Byron  there  are 
more  original  points  of  view.  He  is 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
world ;  as  one  not  naturally  a  wanderer, 
but  "necessarily  a  social  person" ;  as  one 
whose  melancholy  is  "not  that  of  the  be- 
trayed idealist,  but  rather  of  the  thwart- 
ed realist";  as  the  poet  (in  "Childe  Har- 
old") of  disappointment  and  not  of  dis- 


illusion. No  more  than  an  indication 
can  here  be  given  of  the  charm  of  this 
particular  essay.  It  abounds  in  felicitous 
phrases,  in  delicate  shades  of  character- 
ization, and  the  whole  is  suffused  with 
an  ardency  of  feeling  that  not  seldom 
transforms  the  prose  lines  into  a  poetic 
strain.  The  inclusion  of  Gray  in  this 
group  is  somewhat  puzzling.  But  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry  finds  in  him,  despite 
his  lethargic  nature,  "certain  faint  signs 
of  the  characteristics  of  poetic  genius." 

Literary  Notes 

....  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke's  Doings 
of  the  Dollivers  ($1).  This  is  a  most  pleas- 
ant narrative  of  a  doll  family's  adventure, 
with  ilhistrations  by  Harry  Linnell. 

....After  thirty-live  years  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  sends  out  a  second  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  his  little  book  on  Being  a  Christian 
(Pilgrim  Press;  75  cents),  and  its  message  is 
still  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  ever. 

.  ..  .Will  Atkinson,  author  of  a  little  volume 
of  verses,  For  Freedom  (Seattle:  Metropolitan 
Press),  describes  himself  as  a  poet  of  insur- 
gency. He  makes  answer  to  Kipling's  "Sons 
of  Martha"  in  his  own  "Sons  of  Toil" ;  is  that 
what  makes  him  an  insurgent? 

.  . .  .Jack  London  has  returned  to  the  charge. 
His  new  book  of  short  stories  is  named  after 
the  first  of  them,  Whom  God  Loves  (Macmil- 
lan; $1.50).  The  appearance  of  Mr.  London's 
stories  in  their  new  dress  is  far  from  recon- 
ciling us  to  the  death  of  O.  Henry. 

....A  book  whose  publication  is  to  be  sig- 
nalized as  of  real  interest  is  Dr.  Scott  Near- 
ing's  Social  Adjustment  (Macmillan,  $1.50). 
The  foreword  is  dated  from  Arden,  Del.,  a 
community  socialistic  in  its  beginnings;  now 
rather  a  summer  resort  than  a  "community." 

....Duffield  &  Company  are  the  publishers 
of  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianchi's  A 
Cossack  Lover  ($1.30).  The  writer  differs 
from  most  of  our  novelists  who  tell  us  about 
Russia  in  that  she  really  knows  something  of 
the  country  where  she  stages  her  novel  of 
intrigue. 

....The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for 
the  current  year,  issued  by  the  Jewish  Pub. 
Soc.  of  America,  has  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  Jewish  immigration  in  its  prin- 
cipal article,  "In  Defense  of  the  Immigrant," 
which  is  made  up  from  the  most  significant 
statements  presented  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  at 
a  hearing  granted  last  March. 
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...  .In  our  issue  of  I<\'bniary  2,  lyi  i,  in  com- 
menting on  "Cactus  and  Pine,"  we  spoke  of 
(he  author  as  Mr.  Hall.  The  correct  name  of 
the  author  is  Miss  Sharlot  M.  Hall.  Miss  Hall 
is  a  native  of  Arizona,  and  without  aid  has 
worked  her  way  to  the  honoral)le  position  of 
Arizona    Historian. 

....Do  you  remember  the  charm  of  the  ani- 
mal stories  of  the  "Jungle  Book"?  The  same 
attraction  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  South 
African  Folk  Tales  retold  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Honey  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.;  $i).  Little  or 
no  literary  artilice  esyters  into  them,  but  that 
will,  for  some  readers,  constitute  their  dii- 
tinction. 

....They  take  Mr.  Shaw  very  seriously  in 
France,  and  even  lecture  on  him  at  universi- 
ties. M.  Augustin  Hamon,  Shaw's  translator, 
will  publish  in  March  a  book  called  "Le  Mo- 
liere  du  XXe  siecle,  Bernard  Shaw."  Why 
not?  In  the  preface  to  his  new  play,  "Shake- 
speare and  His  Love,"  Frank  Harris  accuses 
Shaw  of  plagiary  at  his  expense.  Mr.  Shaw 
thereupon  reviews  Mr.  Harris'  book  for  the 
London  Nation,  and  frankly  writes:  "He  ac- 
cuses me  flatly  of  cribbing  from  him,  which  I 
do  not  deny,  as  I  possess  in  a  marked  degree 
that  characteristic  of  Shakespeare,  Moliere 
and  Handel  which  is  described  as  picking  up 
a  good  thing  where  you  find  it."  "One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  but  we 
do  not  remember  hearing  that  one  touch  makes 
a  Moliere. 

....The  philological,  literary  and  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  within  the  last  few  years 
has  made  all  the  old  commentaries  practically 
useless  for  the  average  reader  or  student.  At 
the  same  time  the  results  of  the  newer  studies 
are  more  apparent  and  have  been  more  gen- 
erally accepted  in  some  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  in  others,  so  that  not  all  the  recent 
commentaries  written  from  the  modern  point  of 
view  are  equally  valuable,  and  no  series  cover- 
ing the  whole  Bible,  embodying  as  it  must  the 
work  of  many  writers,  can  be  uniform  in 
worth.  These  limitations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  acting  upon  the  following  recommen- 
dations for  Bible  commentaries,  which  we 
make  in  response  to  a  request  from  one  of  our 
correspondents.  For  a  commentary  in  a  single 
volume  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  that 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Dummelow,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  entitled  A  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible  (Macmillan  Co.;  $2.50).  It  is 
scholarly,  concise,  embodies  recent  results,  and 
is  reasonable  in  price.  A  commentary  more 
complete,  with  longer  introductions  and  fuller 
notes,  is  The  New  Century  Bible  (Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  N.  Y.),  published  in  about  thirty 
small  volumes,  at  90  cents,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Principal  Adeney.  Thi?,  like  the 
one    preceding,    is    written     by     various     well 


known  scholars,  but,  unlike  it,  each  writer's 
name  is  attached  to  his  particular  work.  For 
the  most  complete,  the  most  scholarly  and  most 
valuable  commentary  in  English  on  the  whole 
Bible,  the  student  must  be  referred  to  The  In- 
ternational Critical  Commentary  (Scribners; 
$2  to  $3  a  volume),  which  unfortunately  is  not 
yet  entirely  published.  This  work,  edited  and 
written  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  best 
English  and  American  Biblical  scholars,  is 
planned  to  include  more  than  forty  good  sized 
volumes,  about  half  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared. All  three  of  these  commentaries  are 
more  valuable  in  their  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  their  work  on  the  New 
Testament.  For  those  who  read  German  this 
defect  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  Die 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (publisher 
by  Johannes  Weiss  and  imported  by  Stechert) 
in  two  volumes,  an  ideal  "commentary." 

Pebbles 

A  London  style  maker  for  men  says  that 
the  trousers  of  today  will  be  the  trousers  of 
100,000  years  hence.  If  ours  last  five  years  we 
will  be  perfectly  content.— -Binghamton  Repub- 
lican. 

The  hour  was  i  a.  m. 

Inside  the  dimly  lighted  hallway  stood  Mrs. 
Dorkins  with  a  grim  smile  on  her  face. 

The  froftt  door  was  bolted. 

"John,"  she  said,  in  cutting  accents,  "you 
have  been  dissipating  at  the  club  again !" 

"Maria,"  spoke  a  voice  outside,  rapidly, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  "he  blew  lugubriously 
on  the  blooming  bugle !" 

Instantly  she  unfastened  and  opened  the 
door. 

Mr.  Dorkins  had  not  been  dissipating. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

THE   PSALM    OF  THE    SUFFRAGET. 

Show^  me   not,   with   scornful   numbers. 
You've  too  many  voters  now  ! 

Woman,  wakened  from  her  slumbers, 
Wants  the  ballot  anyhow. 

Life  with  Bill  or  life  wath  Ernest 
Is  no  more  our  destined  goal. 

Man  thou  art ;  to  man  thou  turnest ; 
But  we,  too,  demand  the  poll. 

Heroines,  prepare  for  battle  1 
Lend  your  efforts  to  the  strife ! 

Drive  all  husbands  forth  like  cattle : 
Be  a  woman,  not  a  w'ife ! 

Trust  no  man,  however  pleasant ; 

He'll  agree  to  all  you  say. 
Send   you  candy  as  a  present — 

Go  and  vote  the  other  way. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
Don  the  trousers  and  the  coat ; 

For  our  candidate  pursuing 
The  elusive,  nimble  vote. 

— Smart  Set. 
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The  Japanese  Treaty 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Senate — 
and  the  Senate  needs  all  the  credit  due  to 
it — for  confirming  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
and  doing-  it  promptly  and  without  a  di- 
vision. This  is  better  than  we  feared, 
for  it  seemed  more  than  possible  that 
some  Pacific  Coast  Senator,  sensitive  to 
a  Western  clamor,  might  hold  up  the 
Senate  and  forbid  a  vote.  Perhaps  espe- 
cial thanks  are  due  to  the  forbearance  of 
the  Senators  from  California. 

Two  things  particularly  please  us 
about  this  treaty,  and  neither  of  them  is 
in  the  treaty.  One  is  that  the  treaty  is 
concluded  this  year,  and  not  put  ofif  till 
next  year,  as  we  had  claimed  the  right  to 
demand  for  one  year  longer  the  continu- 
ance of  the  old  treaty.  But  Japan  was 
very  anxious  to  have  all  the  ten-year 
treaties  with  other  nations  lapse  this  year. 
The  others  do  lapse,  and  to  have  this 
treaty  with  the  United  States  linger  for 
another  year  would  have  been  very  awk- 
ward for  Japan,  which  wants  the  right 
to  rearrange  her  .  customs  duties  free 
from  treaty  entanglements.  We  have 
done  a  real  favor  to  Japan,  possibly  to  the 
loss  of  our  merchants.  It  is  a  supreme 
proof  of  our  good  will  to  our  good  neigh- 
1)or  across   the   Pacific,   a   neighbor   who 


has  been  loo  often  inaligned  and  insulted 
by  irresponsible  j)ersnns,  and  very  lately 
by  the  Hobson  from  Alabama,  who  has 
intimated  to  Congress  that  within  ten 
months  Japan  will  make  war  against  the 
United  States.  We  are  glad  he  has  made 
the  prediction,  for  in  the  next  ten  months 
he  will  have  to  suffer  for  his  indiscretion, 
and  for  ten  years  after  that  time  he  will 
remain  a  standing  and  discredited  joke. 
He  has  promised  us  war,  like  Wali  Dad, 
whose 

"sire  was  leaky  of  tongue  and  pen, 
Whose  clam  was  a  clucking  Kliuttuck  hen." 

and  who  burst  into  the  ro)al  durbar  to 
announce  the  Russ  was  coming.  We  will, 
like  the  Cabul  king,  mount  him  in  a 
peach  tree,  and  ring  it  around  with  spears 
of  irony,  and  bid  him  watch  and  tell  us 
when  he  sees  a  Japanese  fleet  on  the  sea. 
We  fear  these  ten  months  will  be  hardly 
less  fun  for  him  than  the  seven  days  for 
mowing  and  mouthing  Wali  Dad  : 

"L.onga    decern    tulerunt    fastidia    menses" 

Meanwhile  we  learn  that.  Japan  will  be 
very  glad  to  make  another  treaty  with  us 
under  which  all  questions  whatever  that 
may  arise  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
That  does  not  look  like  war. 

The  other  reason  why  this  treaty 
pleases  us  is  because  it  contains  no  clause 
excluding  Japanese  of  any  class  from  our 
shores.  It  would  have  been  humiliating 
to  Japan  to  consent  to  have  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty.  We  would  have  no 
such  exclusion  of  yellow  men  any  more 
than  of  white  men  or  black  men.  Hawaii 
does  not  fear  them,  and  Hawaii  knows. 
We  can  manage  all  that  come.  Hawaii 
says  that  the  Chinese  make  fine  husbands 
for  the  native  Hawaiian  women,  and  the 
more  such  marriages  the  better.  There 
is  no  danger  of  our  being  overrun  by 
Japanese,  and  Japan  will  still  refuse  to 
give  passports  to  laborers  wishing  to 
come  here,  and  will  divert  them  to  Korea 
and  Formosa,  where  they  are  much 
needed.  We  are  very  sorry  that  our  peo- 
ple demand  such  indirect  and  effective 
exclusion,  but  Japan  will  do  what  she  can 
to  satisfy  our  unreasonable  prejudices. 
In  this  matter  Japan  answers  favor  with 
favor.  This  act  of  the  Senate  is  one  of 
the  finest  successes  of  Mr.  Taft's  admin- 
istration. 

Now  will  not  the  Senate,  with  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  a  hot  summer  session, 
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accept  Llic  cii^rccinciit  with  Canada?  A 
few  men  stand  in  the  way.  Tlicv  could 
do  nothing  but  for  that  Senatorial  cour- 
tesy which  allows  a  small  minority,  or 
even  one  single  man,  if  he  has  lungs  and 
diaphragm  enough,  to  hold  up  the  ma- 
jority. We  have  seen  a  wind-jammer 
continue  his  speech  all  day  and  all  night, 
requiring  the  clerk  to  read  long  docu- 
ments while  he  catches  his  breath  or  gets 
his  lunch.  Two  or  three  such  men  can 
defeat  the  best  bill  which  all  the  rest 
want  enacted.  We  would  have  in  the 
Senate  no  such  rule  to  shut  off  debate  as 
])revails  in  the  House,  but  it  would  seem 
that  a  rule  might  be  adopted  which  w(Mdd 
somehow  allow  the  Senate  to  come  to  a 
vote  even  if  the  mouths  of  half  a  dozen 
truculent  members  have  to  be  closed. 
They  are  reforming  the  British  House  of 
Lords ;  some  milder  reform  seems  needed 
for  our  Senate. 

The   Freight  Rate  Decision 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  railroad 
companies  consented  to  increase  the 
wages  of  their  employees.  The  additions 
were  determined  by  arbitration,  as  a 
rule,  and  payments  were  to  begin  on  or 
about  July  i.  At  the  end  of  April  and 
in  the  first  week  of  May  the  companies 
set  out  to  increase, their  freight  charges, 
filing  notices  of  the  proposed  additions 
with  the  Commission.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  they  sought  thus  to  avoid 
those  provisions  of,  the  pending  Railroad 
bill  (soon  to  become  a  law)  which  em- 
powered the  Commission  to  suspend  such 
an  increase  of  rates  for  examination. 
They  were  suddenly  restrained  by  an  in- 
junction, which  the  Government  pro- 
cured in  Missouri,  and  also  by  a  suit  in 
which  the  Government  accused  them  of 
violating  the  Anti-Trust  law.  ,A  com- 
promise followed.  The  companies  with- 
drew their  notices,  the  Government's 
legal  proceedings  were  discontinued,  and 
the  Commission  began  an  investigation. 
Under  the  new  law,  the  companies  were 
required  to  prove  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases of  freight  rates  were  just  and 
reasonable. 

Last  week  the  Commission  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  that  the  rates  of  roads 
east  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  must  not  be  increased, 
because  the  required  proof  had  not  been 


submitted.  The  c<jnipanies  sought  t^ 
justify  their  demands  upon  several 
grounds,  all  of  which  are  considered  at 
length  in  the  two  opinions,  one  by  Com- 
missioner Lane  and  the  other  bv  Com- 
missioner Prouty,  but  the  plea  which  had 
most  weight  with  the  public  was  that 
higher  rates  were  needed  on  account  of 
the  higher  wages  and  the  increased  cost 
of  supplies  and  material.  The  Commis- 
sion, admitting  that  the  cost  of  operation 
was  increased  by  the  higher  wages, 
shows  that  the  increase  of  revenue  was 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  cost  of  labor.  W'c  can  refer  only 
to  small  parts  of  the  very  long  and 
elaborate  opinions.  For  example,  the 
wage  additions  on  the  roads  in  the 
Northeast  (from  5  to  8  per  cent.)  were 
$35,0.00,000,  while  the  rate  increases 
would  be  $27,000,000.  Mr.  Prouty,  an- 
swering the  plea  that  this  would  not  be 
an  unreasonable  offset,  shows  that  in  the 
year  ending  with  June  last  the  net  earn- 
ings of  these  roads  were  increased  by 
$5  r, 000,000.  Therefore,  higher  rates 
were  not  needed  to  make  up  for  the  high- 
er cost  of  labor.  He  also  applies  this 
reasoning  to  separate  roads.  The  same 
answer  is  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  who  un- 
dertakes to  show  that  any  increase  of  the 
cost  of  operation  was  more  than  met  by 
increase  of  revenue.  "At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  American  railroads,"  he  says, 
"have  they  yielded  such  profits  or  was 
their  prospect  more  fair  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  closed  June  30,  1910."  Official 
figures  accompany  this  assertion. 

"At  the  very  time  when  the  carriers  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  were  taking  united  ac- 
tion to  increase  their  rates,  they  were  com- 
piling their  annual  statements,  which  show 
from  the  standpoint  of  net  revenue  and  of 
dividends  upon  stocks  that  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  have  never  be- 
fore prospered — not  even  in  the  heyday  of 
1907 — as   they   did   in   1910." 

Figures  furnished  by  the  companies 
themselves  prove,  he  adds,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  fuel  and  ties,  supplies  and 
materials  "are  today  costing  the  carriers 
less  on  the  average  than  in  any  one  of 
the  last  ten  years." 

In  tables  covering  the  last  decade  it  is 
shown  that  the  per  cent,  of  stock  paying 
dividends  in  1910  had  been  exceeded"  only 
in  1907,  and  then  by  only  a  shade;  that 
the  amount  of  stock  ($5,424,114,782) 
paying  dividends  was  much  greater  than 
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ever  before ;  that  tiie  dividends  paid 
($405,131,650)  exceeded  those  of  the 
most  favorable  previous  year  by  $14,- 
000,000;  and  that  the  average  rate  on 
dividend-paying  stocks  (7.47  P^i*  cent.) 
was  the  highest  ever  known  except  in 
one  year. 

The  carriers  claimed  that  additional  in- 
come was  needed  to  sustain  their  credit. 
Without  it  they  could  not  borrow,  or 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest.  In  reply  it  is  pointed  out 
that  since  1899  the  railroads'  bonded 
debt  has  been  increased  by  $4,250,000,- 
000,  or  "jy  per  cent.,  with  an  addition  of 
only  36  per  cent,  in  mileage,  and  that  the 
average  interest  rate  has  declined  from 
4.55  to  3.90  per  cent.  The  Commission 
asserts  that  at  the  present  time  our  rail- 
roads can  borrow  at  rates  as  low  as  can 
be  obtained  "by  the  most  stable  of  our 
greatest  industries  or  the  most  solvent  of 
our  municipalities." 

Mr.  Prouty,  in  the  course  of  his  opin- 
ion, calls  attention  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  men  who  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  railroads  and  those  who  control  the 
corporations  from  which  the  railroads 
buy  equipment  and  construction  material. 
We  quote  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
passage  which  has  not  been  generally 
published  in  the  daily  press : 

"The  vice-president  of  a  railroad  company 
testified  during  the  hearing  that  his  company 
could  buy  locomotives  of  but  two  concerns ; 
that  on  account  of  the  freight  rate  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  would  buy  Bessemer  steel  rails 
of  only  two  companies ;  that  structural  iron 
of  the  larger  sizes  could  only  be  procured 
from  four  or  five  companies,  and  that  in  the 
purchase  of  cars  he  was  confined  to  seven  or 
eight  independent  plants.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  in  recent  years  the  price  of  struc- 
tural steel  in  larger  sizes  and  of  steel  rails 
has  been  uniformly  maintained.  It  is  also 
well  understood  that  the  same  men  who  are 
potential  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  American  Locomotive  Works  are 
influential  in  directing  the  policy  of  our  rail- 
roads. Now,  if  the  steel  Trust  is  to  deter- 
mine the  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  rails 
and  for  bridges,  if  the  locomotive  Trust  is  to 
determine  the  price  of  engines,  the  car  Trust 
of  cars  and  the  labor  Trust  of  laDor,  and  if 
the  railways  have  only  to  meet  the  aemands 
made  by  these  combinations  and  charge  over 
to  the  public  by  an  increase  of  rates  whatever 
is  paid,  a  most  unfortunate  situation  has  de- 
veloped. There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which 
enables  us  to  say  that  railways  do  pay  extrav- 
agant prices,  and  if  we  are  satisfied  that  pres- 
ent rates  do  not  yield  an  adequate  return  we 
should,    notwithstanding    these    conditions    of 


monopoly,  unhesitatingly  approve  an  advance, 
hut  in  view  of  the  monopolistic  character  of 
the  husiness  we  should  proceed  with  caution." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  statistical  evi- 
dence which  the  Commission  cites,  we 
think  that  the  decision  is  a  just  one  as 
regards  the  companies  as  a  whole,  altho 
probably  there  are  some  companies  that 
need  rates  slightly  higher  than  those 
which  they  now  receive.  We  notice  that 
one  complaining  railroad  president,  Mr. 
Ripley,  thinks  the  outcome  will  be  Gk)v- 
ernment  ownership.  On  the  contrary, 
effective  and  just  ofificial  regulation  will 
prevent  Government  ownership  by  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  such 
ownership  is  not  required  for  their  pro- 
tection. Official  regulation  has  already 
been  of  much  service  to  the  public  and 
to  the  railroad  companies  themselves.  Bv 
putting  an  end  to  rebate  favoritism  it 
has  promoted  justice  and  increased  the 
railroads'  income.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish 
finds  much  that  is  reassuring  in  the  de- 
cision, because  it  tends  to  sustain  exist- 
ing rates  and  exclude  claims  for  reduc- 
tion. The  opinions  of  the  two  Commis- 
sioners furnish  much  official  testiniony  as 
to  the  recent  growth  and  present  favor- 
able financial  condition  of  our  railroad 
system.  That  deserves  consideration. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  inabilitv  to  in- 
crease rates  will  lead  railway  managers 
to  seek  that  greater  economic  efficiency 
about  which  so  much  was  said  durin^: 
the  hearings.  In  this  there  would  be 
profit  for  the  companies.  If  conditions 
should  become  less  favorable,  or  if  con- 
tinued experience  should  show  that  thc^ 
jM-esent  rates  are  not  high  enough,  the 
Commission  will  consider  fairly  any  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  increase  them. 
Very  properly,  it  will  insist  upon  proof, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  proof  was  not 
laid  before  it  in  this  case. 

Japanese  Hero  Worship 

Popular  nominations  for  a  hall  of 
fame  always  have  a  certain  interest.  They 
do  not  tell  us  much  about  the  great  men 
who  are  chosen,  but  they  tell  us  much 
about  those  who  choose  them.  People 
show  their  character  by  whom  they  ad- 
mire. We  Americans  have  nowadays  a 
great  ciUMOsity,  mixed  with  a  little  anxi- 
ety,   about    tlie    character    of    the    new 
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Japan,   so   whatever   may    throw   a   Hght 
iij)on  its  ideals  or  idols  is  worth  noting. 

Onr  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Jitsii- 
gyo  }w  Nihon,  of  Tokyo,  devotes  a  large 
part  of  the  January  number  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
world.  A  committee  of  Japanese  promi- 
nent in  letters  and  politics  was  appointed 
to  decide  upon  the  ten  greatest  names  of 
history,  and  their  selection  was  as  fol- 
lows:  (i)  Hideyoshi,  45  votes;  (2) 
Napoleon  1,  45;  Bismarck,  36;  Washing- 
ton, 35 ;  Tokugawa  leyasu,  27 ;  Luther, 
20;  Shokatsu  Komei,  19;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 17;  Julius  Caesar,  17;  Gladstone, 
16. 

On  the  whole  the  list  is  a  creditable 
one ;  probably  as  w^ell  balanced  as  such 
lists  generally  are.  It  betrays  an  exces- 
sive admiration  for  military  genius,  but 
that  is  a  common  failing  of  other  coun- 
tries than  Japan.  Only  France  seems  to 
have  risen  to  the  idea  that  there  is  great- 
er glory  in  saving  life  than  destroying  it. 
Tn  a  poll  taken  by  a  Paris  journal  on  the 
greatest  Frenchman,  Pasteur  ran  ahead 
of  Napoleon.  Whether  that  is  due  to  the 
spontaneous  development  of  loftier  ideals 
or  to  a  licking  from  Germany  may  be 
questioned.  Japan,  like  the  United 
States,  has  had  neither  a  Pasteur  nor  a 
licking. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  three  Japanese 
names  out  of  the  ten  is  an  unusual  con- 
cession to  patriotism.  A  list  prepared  in 
any  other  country  would  probably  show 
as  large  a  proportion  of  native  heroes. 
Two  at  least  of  the  three  are  not  un- 
known to  fame  even  on  this  side  of  the 
Pacific.  Hideyoshi  (1536-1598),  who 
ties  with  Napoleon  for  the  first  place, 
was  not  unlike  Napoleon  in  his  career, 
for  he  was  born  in  humble  circumstances 
and  forced  his  way  up  by  his  military 
genius  until  he  became  ruler  of  the  em- 
pire as  Regent.  He  conquered  Korea, 
iDUt  failed  to  carry  out  his  great  ambi- 
tion, the  conquest  of  China,  as  Napoleon 
failed  to  carry  out  his,  the  conquest  of 
England.  leyasu  (1542-1616)  was  not 
so  handicapped  by  birth,  for  he  was  of 
samurai  stock.  As  the  first  Shogun  or 
Premier  he  became  the  real  ruler  of 
Japan,  and  it  was  thru  his  initiative  that 
the  fishing  village  of  Yedo  became  the 
capital,  Tokyo.  His  family,  the  Toku- 
gawa dynasty,  remained  in  power  for 
265    years,    until    the    overthrow    of    the 


Shogunate  ni  iH()H  thru  the  etitorl^  ut  the 
lunperor  Komei,  father  of  the  present 
Emperor,  with  the  accidental  aid  of 
Commodore  Perry. 

With  Washington  and  Luicoln  among 
the  ten  we  Americans  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  Only  Germany,  with  Luther 
and  Bismarck,  fares  as  well. 


When  Is  a  Caucasian  Not  a 
Caucasian  ? 

This  is  a  conundrum  which  is  no  joke. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  with  many  of 
the  first  Creole  families  of  Louisiana. 
To  us  outside  who  look  on  it  is  absurdly 
amusing,  as  the  antics  of  those  who  make 
fools  of  themselves  always  are,  no  matter 
how  serious  to  the  participants. 

Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  French. 
The  French  used  to  have  less  fear  of 
race  admixture  than  English  settlers. 
Many  Creoles,  like  Cubans,  have  a  dark 
complexion,  and  have  been  suspected  of 
negro  blood,  which  they  angrily  deny. 
Louisiana  has  an  elaborate  terminology 
for  the  successive  dilutions,  from  the  mu- 
latto and  the  quadroon  downward — or 
upward — which  we  printed  some  weeks 
ago.  When  the  dilution  reaches  the  six- 
teenth fraction  it  is  almost  indistin- 
guishable, and  at  the  sixty-fourth  no  test 
can  discover  it.  For  all  practicable  pur- 
poses the  man  is  a  Caucasian — but  not 
for  Louisiana  law. 

Of  all  States,  Louisiana  ought  to  be 
the  last  to  enact  a  law  forbidding  inter- 
marriage of  a  white  person  with  any  one 
who  has  the  least  infusion  of  negro 
blood.  There  is  no  knowing  where  it 
might  hit,  for  in  Louisiana  beyond  doubt 
many  pass  for  white  in  whose  genealogy 
research  would  discover  a  few  drops  of 
negro  blood.  Such  a  case  has  lately 
stirred  up  the  State. 

A  young  woman  of  a  good  family,  a 
graduate  of  a  fashionable  ladies'  semi- 
nary in  New  Orleans,  was  killed  by  be- 
ing run  over  in  the  street.  A  newspaper 
spoke  of  her  as  colored.  That  was  a 
mortal  offense.  Her  brother  brought 
suit  for  slander,  and  the  editor,  by  refer- 
ring to  ancient  records,  showed  that  one 
of  her  ancestors  was  recorded  as  colored. 
That  put  the  whole  family  into  a  horrible 
plight.  They  had  always  thought  of 
themselves  as  white,  and  had  associated 
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only    with   white   people.      Now   nobody  niisremember,  South  Carohna  has  such  a 

■  would  associate  with  them.     They  must  law.     It  is  adding  stupidity  to  cruelty  to 

sink,  tho  visibly  white,  to  the  rank  and  allow  the  taint  to  go  on  forever, 

caste  and  associations  of  negroes.    Hith-  And  once  more,  we  advise  all  white 

erto  they  had  been  good  enough  to  asso-  negroes  in  Louisiana,  or  anywhere  else 

ciate  with  anybody.    Now,  with  no  fault  in  the  South  to  change  their  residence 

of  their  own,  and  no  change  in  them-  and  leave  their  pedigree  behind.     There 

selves,  they  were  thrust,  with  all  their  is  such  a  case  now  in  Baltimore,  \vhere 

whiteness,  into  the  outer  blackness.  the  doctors  can't  tell  whether  a  girl  is 

The  dead  girl  had  a  sister  happily  mar-  white  or  black.     Let  them  leave  as  white 

ried  to  a  man  of  German  origin.    There  people  and  be  received  as  white  people, 

was  no  question  that  he  was  a  full  Cau-  We  do  not  doubt  there  are  thousands  of 

casiari.     But  he  had  imbibed  the  Louisi-  such  people,  both  North  and  South,  who 

ana  prejudice  and  terror  of  invisible  and  have,  by  changing  their  home,  changed 

infinitesimal    nigritude.      He    discovered  their  race  and  color.     We  have  known 

— and  his  wife  did — from  the  newspaper  such  cases,  and  not  all  Creoles.    Thus,  as 

account   that   she  had   this   bar  sinister,  the  bleaching  process  goes  on,  the  conun- 

He  could  not  continue  to  live  with  such  drum  will  cease  to  concern  them,  When 

a  banned  woman.     Besides,  the  law  for-  is  a  Caucasian  not  a  Caucasian? 
bade  it.     He  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
for    maintaining    marital    relations    with 

her.  He  appealed  to  the  court  to  have  his  -r^  ,          .         .       ^u      lu 

marriage  annulled,  and  the  court  could  Educating  for  the   Home 

do  no  less.    So  she  was  sent  adrift  with  The    Independent    some    time    ago 

the  rest  of  her  family.    Thus  in  this  case  noted  the  remarkable  educational  evolu- 

two  legal  maxims  had  illustration,  one  tion    going    on    at    IVIenomonie,    Wis. ; 

by   its   truth,   ''Summa  lex,   summa  in-  schools  established  on  the  strictly  indus- 

juria,"  and  the  other  by  its  extreme  con-  trial  basis,  but  giving  a  broad  and  com- 

tradiction,  ''De  minimis  lex  non  curat."  plete  education.     This  idea  of  combining 

The  law  does  care  a  great  deal  for  the  the  two  thoughts — culture  and  utility — 

smallest  things.     It   cares   in   Louisiana  is  spreading  rapidly  all  over  the  United 

for  what  is  so  attenuated  as  to  be  invis-  States.     Winneconne,  in  the  same  State, 

ible.  is   becoming   famous    for  bringing  agri- 

Now  such  a  law  and  such  enforcement  culture  t     the   front   without  destroying 

is  barbarous  beyond  expression.     It  puts  literary  standards.     The  boys  and  girls 

a  suspicion  in  multitudes  of  families.     It  are    required    to    pass    examinations    in 

is  against  all  common  sense  as  against  all  usual  school  accomplishments,  but  fitting 

Christianity.      Who   knows   where,   thru  for  the  farm  and  farm  life  is  kept  as  the 

personal  malice,  it  may  strike  next?   The  schoors  central  thought.    Grown  men  and 

story  is  told  in  the  Snn — very  likely  so  women  are  admitted  to  take  the  regular 

— of  a  similar  case  in  one  of  the  parishes,  school  course  who  have  never  been  able 

A  stiit  for  slander  was  brought  for  call-  to  fit  themselves  to  pass  a  usual  school 

ing  a  family  colored.     The  sheriff  looked  examination.    Menomonie  has  graduated 

up  the  records  and  found  the  charge  sus-  nearly  one  thousand  pupils,  and  so   far 

tained.    As  the  investigation  amused  him,  only  two  of  these  have  been  known  to 

he  looked  farther  and  found  one  of  his  turn  to  any  other  pursuit  than  agricul- 

own  ancestors  recorded  as  colored — but  ture.     The  work  of   such  a  school   has 

a  fortunate  fire  soon  after  destroyed  the  had   a    marked    influence    on    the    State 

proof.  University,  so  that  that  institution  is  pre- 

Now,  what  should  be  done?  If  Louisi-  eminent  for  its  practical  work  in  all  the 

ana    must    maintain    its    infamous    law  departments     of     agriculture     and     me- 

against  intermarriage,  it  should  at  least  chanics. 

set    a   line    where    the    prepotent    negro  The  idea  is  a  distinct  and  clear  one, 

blood  is  to  be  held  as  washed  out.     Set  it  that  the  purpose  of  a  public  school  is  to 

at  one-eighth,  or  one-sixteenth,  or  one-  "  fit  boys  and  girls   for  building  up  their 

thirty-second,  or  one-sixty-fourth,  but  at  homes,  and  to  engage  in  those  industries 

least   set   it   somewhere.      If   we   do   not  which    need    them    to    make    the    State 
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thrifty  and  rich,  as  well  a.s  intellectual 
and  moral.  The  school  educates  for 
home  and  not  away  from  home — that  is, 
the  right  sort  of  school  does.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  filling  plain 
home  work  with  enthusiasm  and  knowl- 
edge. Farm  boys  are  taught  not  only  to 
milk,  but  to  so  test  milk  as  to  eliminate 
unprofitable  cattle.  From  the  schools 
the  teachers  go  with  their  pupils  into  the 
families  of  the  county,  and  give  prac- 
tical lessons  in  their  homes.  Following 
this,  professors  of  the  university  are 
found  all  about  the  State,  teaching  how 
to  do  the  best  things  in  the  best  way. 
Domestic  science  is  taught  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, under  such  a  system,  than  that  the 
boys  and  girls  become  enthusiasts  for 
country  life.  Of  course,  nothing  more 
is  heard  about  the  drift  into  congested 
cities,  or  the  loss  of  the  best  blood  from 
the  farms  into  the  factories.  The  old 
people  get  a  relaxation  from  hard  work 
and  something  that  inspires  life  when 
they  go  to  the  schools  and  study  with 
their  boys.  They  do  not  feel  that  their 
boys  and  girls  are  being  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  schools,  for  they  are 
not.  They  go  back  home  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  are  greedy  to  get  there, 
because  what  is  done  there  is  what  they 
are  thinking  about  and  know  about. 
Then  comes  the  tally  for  the  State,  be- 
cause the  industries  are  not  unbalanced, 
and  factories  gorged  while  agriculture 
suflfers  for  lack  of  help. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents, Mr.  Powers,  of  Mississippi,  the 
State  Superintendent,  reported  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  Wisconsin  work  for  the 
South,  and  it  is  a  happy  thought  that 
nearly  every  Southern  State  is  ready  to 
welcome  this  home-building  movement. 
Georgia  especially  has  moved  ahead. 
The  trouble  with  our  Eastern  States  is 
that  a  high  tariff  has  put  agriculture  so 
far  into  the  background  that  it  is  hard 
to  convince  the  people  that  the  schools 
are  justly  intended  to  teach  industrial- 
ism. Our  whole  system  is  educating 
away  from  country  life  and  from  home 
life.  As  soon  as  a  bov  graduates  he  is 
expected  to  start  off  somewhere  and 
"make  something  of  himself."  He  would 
consider  that  he  had  made  a   failure  if 


he  should  go  back  to  the  plow  and  the 
barnyard.  He  is  compelled  to  crowd  his 
way  into  some  one  of  the  professions  or 
take  up  with  commercial  enterprises. 
There  is  a  glut  everywhere  before  him, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  tum- 
bled into  the  pool. 

Germany  reports  that  altho  we  can  do 
things  cheaper  in  this  country,  she  has 
very  little  fear  from  our  competition  for 
a  good  while  to  come.  Her  trade  schools 
have  taught  her  people  to  lay  emphasis 
on  quality  instead,  of  quantity,  while 
American  w^ork  bears  the  characteristic 
of  energy  and  rush.  Our  American 
schools  cannot  move  too  fast  in  the  way 
of  training,  in  the  place  of  stuffing — and 
they  must  train  for  an  industrial  instead 
of  a  purely  intellectual  end.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  even  in  our  Eastern 
States.  Tn  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  shoe 
manufacturing  is  dominant,  there  is  a 
$50,000  school  building,  in  which  the 
whole  drift  of  education  is  toward  mak- 
ing the  best  sort  of  shoe.  The  children 
in  this  school  are  educated  not  only  in 
the  ordinary  school  books,  but  in  the 
business  activities  of  the  city  where  they 
live.  Why  should  this  not  be  done  every- 
where. Certainly  we  wish  our  children 
to  be  capable  of  taking  up  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  we  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  able  to  do  those  things  which  we 
ourselves  are  doing,  only  in  a  better 
manner.  Why  the  trade  school  and  the 
agricultural  school  cannot  be  merged  in 
or  combined  with  the  ordinary  school 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

What  we  want  now  is  an  American 
people  trained  for  American  enterprises 
and  American  home  life.  We  have  seen 
the  folly  of  educating  our  lads  and  lasses 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  less  and  less 
qualified  to  do  the  things  most  needed 
for  home  and  community  and  State. 
Mr.  Powers,  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
insists  that  the  Southern  States  need 
nothing  else  but  a  readjusted  education 
to  enable  them  to  grow  wheat  and  corn 
as  well  as  cotton,  and  to  compete  as  suc- 
cessfully. To  our  schools  we  must  look 
hereafter  to  double  our  food  products 
and  enable  this  nation  to  increase  its 
population  at  even  a  greater  ratio,  with- 
out danger  of  deterioration  or  starva- 
tion. 
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^        .    ;         ,       Rx-( 'resident   I^liol  lakes 
Restriction  of       j,^^       ^^^^,^^,      ^^,|^j^l,     ^^^ 

Immigration         |,^^^^  -,^^.^.,,    |,^,j   ^^,    ^^j,.. 

Independent,  that  inimigration  should 
not  be  restricted  su  as  to  exclude  from 
American  citizenshi])  any  but  criminals. 
His  position  is  that  the  economic  argu- 
ment calls  for  every  laborer  that  we  can 
secure.  Secondly,  every  honest  laborer 
who  comes  from  other  lands  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country  by  his  labor.  To 
])lace  an  educational  test  to  restrict  im- 
migration is  absolutely  unnecessary  as 
well  as  unkind.  America  should  remain 
what  it  was  first  intended  to  be,  a  free 
home  for  those  who  wish  to  be  free.  Dr. 
Rliot  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed  be- 
cause many  of  the  immigrants  diflfer 
from  us  in  race  and  religion.  We  have 
already  absorbed  and  amalgamated  race 
after  race,  and  so  far  to  our  advantage. 
He  is  least  of  all  afifected  by  the  growth 
of  Catholicism,  because  he  holds  that  the 
very  act  of  toleration  creates  toleration. 
He  tells  us  graciously  that  people  who 
exile  themselves  and  encounter  the  risks 
of  a  new  start  in  life  in  a  strange  land, 
must  have  some  strong  motive  for  such 
extraordinary  conduct.  He  would  leave 
the  question  whether  America  is  still 
needed  as  a  resort  for  the  opprest  to  the 
])eoplc  who  come  to  us,  and  he  would  do 
nothing  at  all  to  lessen  the  hope  that  ani- 
mates them  in  seeking  the  New  World. 
This  is  good  statesmanship.  The  Immi- 
gration Commission,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  has  reached 
a  point  where  its  assimilative  capacity 
and  its  power  of  caring  for  the  world's 
millions  has  nearly  reached  its  limit. 
That  we  have  an  oversupply  of  unskilled 
labor  packing  away  in  our  cities  is  prob- 
ably true.  The  remedy  would  naturally 
be  to  create  a  national  system  for  a  ra- 
tional distribution  of  those  who  reach  us. 
To  send  them  back  to  the  Old  World  is 
unnecessary  and  heartless ;  it  needs  only 
to  place  this  raw  labor  where  it  can  be 
utilized.  The  call  for  help  is  universal 
in  all  the  agricultural  States,  a  call  that 
is  growing  louder  and  louder  everv  vear. 

f.^  ^  ,         The    commission    form 

Government  by         r 
^         .    .  ot    g  o  v  e  r  n  m  e  n  t    IS 

Commission  -  ,.  ., 

spreadmg     with     great 

rapidity  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 

In   Texas,   where   it  originated,  there   is 


not  a  single  town  left  to  the  old  meihod. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  uniform 
commission  law ;  and  for  this  purpose 
several  towns  in  Alabama  have  also 
petitioned  their  Legislature.  In  Louisi- 
ana, however,  the  Legislature  has  for- 
bidden New  Orleans  and  two  other  cities 
to  adoi)t  the  commission  method  ;  no  rea- 
son made  known.  The  commission  sys- 
tem has  had  its  trial  pretty  fairly  over 
the  whole  country,  from  Spokane,  Wash., 
to  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  from  Galveston  to 
Springfield,  111.  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
have  recently  taken  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  some  of  our  enthusi- 
astic Western  cities  are  sending  out  lec- 
turers to  explain  and  advocate  the  move- 
ment. At  present  there  are  over  one 
hundred  cities  and  towns  governed  by 
commissions ;  and  we  have  heard  of  only 
one  town  in  the  United  States  that  pro- 
poses to  change  back  to  the  old  form  of 
government.  It  does  not  look  like  a  tem- 
porary reform.  Publicity  and  efficiency 
are  the  secret  of  success.  Every  move- 
ment, from  the  campaign  for  the  election 
of  five  commissioners,  to  all  the  details 
of  the  governing  body,  must  be  absolute- 
ly open  and  reported  in  the  papers. 
Above  all,  franchises  must  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  before  they  can 
be  operative.  It  is  impossible  to  waste 
or  to  give  away  the  people's  money  with- 
out their  consent.  The  spontaneity  of 
the  movement  is  as  remarkable  as  its  ex- 
ecutive efficiency. 

We  fear  it  is  a  de- 
After  Greek,  What?     s  p  a  i  r  i  n  g     appeal 

which-  Prof.  Paul 
Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
makes  to  the  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages to  help  stem  the  tide  against 
(jreek.  He  tells  them  that  if  Greek  is 
given  up  as  a  basis  for  culture  and  train- 
ing Latin  will  go  next,  and  next  the 
modern  languages  for  literature,  leaving 
the  teaching  of  them  over  for  the  con- 
versation books,  to  fit  students  to  hear 
lectures  in  physics  in  foreign  universi- 
ties, not  to  learn  the  treasures  of  those 
languages,  but  to  be  able  to  read  current 
technical  books.  He  thus  warns  his  col- 
leagues : 

"They  cannot  join  the  hue  and  cry  against 
(lead  classics  and  retain  their  seminars  in 
l^ante     and     Old     French     and     their     culture 
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courses  in  Raciiic  and  Gocilic  i'or  the  prac- 
tical man  Corncillc  and  J.essing  are  as  dead 
as  Homer  and  Aristotle.  His  only  nse  for 
French  is  'to  fight  the  battle  of  life — with 
waiters  in  French  restaurants.'  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, possessing  the  finest  Dante  library  in 
the  country,  had  not  a  single  student  of  Dante 
in  1904.  After  Greek,  Latin,  and  after  Latin, 
all  literary,  historical,  and  philological  study  of 
French  and  German.  Convert  your  depart- 
ments into  Berlitz  schools  of  languages.  It  is 
that  which  you  are  educating  the  public  to  de- 
mand, and  that  is  all  your  students  will  be  cap- 
able of.  The  teachers  of  English  may  lay  the 
same  warning  to  heart.  Shakespeare  is  the 
belated  bard  of  feudalism.  Milton's  diction 
is  as  obsolete  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  George 
Ade  as  his  theology.  Tennyson  is  a  superan- 
nuated representative  of  the  mid-Victorian 
compromise.  Literature  dates  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson ;  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr. 
Wells,  and  Mr.  Chesterton  are  not  only  clever 
fellows  and  shrewd  advertisers,  but  profound 
thinkers.  The  Bible,  too,  is  an  obsolete  and 
forgotten  classic.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
unhappy  teachers  of  English  can  presuppose 
today.  They  have  sowed  the  wind  and  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind." 

They  tell  us  that  there  are  more  youths 
studying  Latin  now  than  ever  before,  but 
it  is  not  for  literature,  and  it  is  carried 
not  far  beyond  the  grammar.  This  is  a 
practical  age,  but  happy  is  the  boy  that 
insists  on  his  Greek,  and  the  high  school 
blunders  that  does  not  provide  for  it. 

N.  O.  Nelson  writes  us, 
Profit  Sharing      in    an    optimistic    mood, 

that  profit  sharing  and 
co-operative  efforts  are  gaining  strength 
in  the  rural  districts  of  America.  He 
reports  over  seven  hundred  co-operative 
creameries  in  Minnesota,  turning  out 
over  $20,000,000  worth  of  butter  annu- 
ally. Co-operation  has  changed  that 
State  from  being  a  decHning  wheat  pro- 
ducer into  a  prosperous  dairying  State, 
Industrial  education  fits  in  admirably 
with  this  reorganization  of  farming  and 
other  productive  methods.  The  organi- 
zation of  corn  clubs,  especially  among  the 
young  people,  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  the  production  of  the  three  billion 
corn  crop.  George  W.  Perkins,  whose 
retirement  from  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  has  been  recently  announced,  in- 
forms us  that  he  intends  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  principles  of  profit  sharing 
and  other  plans  for  solving  the  indus- 
trial problems.  He  thinks  that  the  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer  can  be  brought  to 
co-operate,  and  this  will  be  the  chief 
work  which   he   will   undertake,   and   to 


which  he  will  devote  his  life,  lie  hopes 
lo  find  opportunities  for  extending  the 
principles  of  co-operation  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  which  are  already 
finding  place  in  the  business  world.  He 
thinks  his  experience  will  enable  him  to 
contribute  toward  the  adjustment  of 
these  matters.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company ;  he 
believes  that  it  will  be  for  the  industrial 
salvation  of  the  country  to  further  adopt 
these  methods.  Among  his  other  co- 
operative efforts  Mr.  Nelson  is  now 
working  from  New  Orleans  as  a  center. 
He  has  seven  local  and  one  general 
center  in  the  city,  and  the  whole  State  is 
being  rapidly  organized.  The  object  is 
to  extend  the  dairying  interest  thruout 
the  South  and  to  establish  diversified 
farming  in  the  place  of  exclusive  cotton 
growin,^'. 

The  sudden  slipping 
Culebra  Landslides    of  half  a  million  cubic 

yards  of  clay  and 
rock  into  the  canal  is  unfortunate,  but  not 
discouraging.  It  may  portend  an  in- 
creased expenditure  for  excavation,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  indicates  that  our 
American  engineers  were  right  when,  in 
the  face  of  the  unanimous  opposition  of 
the  foreign  engineers,  they  decided 
against  a  sea  level  canal.  The  Culebra 
cut  has  to  be  dug  down  some  80  feet 
lower  than  it  is  now  for  the  lock  canal. 
For  a  sea  level  canal  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  down  at  least  twice  that,  and 
how  would  the  banks  hold  then?  The 
expense  of  cutting  them  down  to  a  safe 
angle  would  be  tremendous.  We  should 
have  been  forced  into  Bunau-Varilla's 
''Straits  of  Panama."  The  treacherous 
clay  softens  and  flows  like  mush  under 
the  pressure  of  the  hills  on  each  side.  It 
Hot  only  breaks  off  on  the  edges  and 
slides  down  into  the  canal  prisms,  but  it 
rises  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  cut  to  a 
hight  of  10  or  20  feet.  The  watershed 
thru  which  the  canal  crosses  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  continental  backbone,  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  the  Andes  on  the 
south.  This  great  divide  sank  at  the 
Culebra  saddle  to  only  312  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  on  one  side  the  scarp  ex- 
tends up  Gold  Hill  to  an  altitude  of  534 
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feet  and  on  the  other  up  Contractors' 
Hill  410  feet.  It  is  the  pressure  of  this 
bead  of  earth  that  crushes  in  the  banks 
and  forces  up  the  bottom,  carrying  away 
or  burying  tracks,  steam  shovels  and 
houses. 

We  are  reminded  that  the 
debating  season  is  now  on 
by  the  numerous  letters 
that  come  to  us  asking  for  references  to 
books  and  periodicals  for  this  purpose. 
Now,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  our 
readers  so  far  as  our  time  and  facilities 
permit,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be 
thought  disobliging  if  we  say  that  we 
prefer  to  do  this  business  by  wholesale  in 
print  than  by  retail  in  letters.  The 
Independent  is  especially  designed  to 
help  people  to  discuss  current  questions 
intelligently,  and  in  most  cases  the  infor- 
mation desired  can  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  its  "Survey  of  the  World,"  edi- 
torials, reviews  or  book  lists.  If  the 
reader  will  look  over  his  back  numbers 
and  consult  the  latest  semi-annual  index 
he  may  often  be  saved  the  expense  of  a 
stamp  or  two  stamps.  We  would  also 
suggest  that  he  would  save  time  by  ap- 
plying first  to  the  nearest  library,  univer- 
sity or  other  institution  where  informa- 
tion is  kept  on  tap.  It  is  becoming  the 
recognized  duty  of  librarians  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  best  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  topics  in  which  the  pub- 
lic is  interested.  The  librarians  have 
come  to  recognize  this  duty  more  than 
the  public.  Many  libraries  issue  a  book 
list  as  soon  as  any  new  question  comes 
up  for  discussion.  Some  of  the  Western 
States  have  a  State  library  at  the  capital, 
which  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information. 
The  larger  libraries  of  the  country  pub- 
lish very  complete  bibhographies,  which 
may  be  obtained  free  or  at  low  price. 
Among  those  on  our  office  shelves  we 
find  book  lists  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  Immigration,  Federal  Control 
of  Corporations,  Postal  Savings  Banks, 
Employers'  Liability,  Child  Labor  and 
Municipal  Ownership,  and  from  the 
Public  Library  of  New  York  City  book 
Hsts  on  Mormons,  Philosophy  and  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce.  The  State  universi- 
ties are  usually  willing  to  answer  such 
questions,  and  some  of  them,  notably  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  have  a  debat- 
ing bureau  which  supplies  briefs  of  argu- 


ments and  clippings  of  articles,  pro  and 
con.  In  States  where  there  is  no  State 
university,  other  universities  sometimes 
assume  this  duty.  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  for  example,  has  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Service  which  aids  debaters.  It 
is  a  good  rule  to  patronize  home  institu- 
tions. 

^,  ,  .  ,  When  we  hear  cries  of  de- 
Theological  1  r 

„     -  spair   because   so   few   men, 

and  those  of  a  low  quality. 
are  entering  the  theological  seminaries 
and  the  ministry,  we  smile  and  doubt. 
The  complaint  is  general  and  chronic. 
We  hear  it  equally  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  circles,  but  somehow  the  ranks 
are  generally  fairly  filled,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  ministry  does  not  fall.  The 
other  day  the  Mayor  of  Montclair  direct- 
ed all  stores  to  close  during  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  Bradford,  and  we  hold  that  no 
class  of  the  community  stands  higher  in 
public  repute  than  the  clergy.  Nor  are 
the  candidates  really  lessening.  Mr. 
Thornton  B.  Penfield,  who  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation for  Theological  Schools,  has 
lately  published  statistics  which  prove  the 
contrary.  He  has  collected  the  statistics 
of  144  Protestant  seminaries  for  forty 
years,  and  he  finds  that  in  1870  th?y  had 
3,254  students,  and  in  1(910  they  had 
7,587  men  and  312  women,  of  the  latter 
of  them  more  than  half  were  Baptist. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  gain,  but  we  wish 
that  we  had  similar  figures  for  the  Cath- 
olic seminaries.  Our  own  inquiries  give 
the  gratifying  report  that  there  has  been 
no  falling  ofif  in  the  scholarship  and  abil- 
itv  of  the  students. 

President  Taft  has  done  a  good  thing 
for  the  temperance  people  by  advocating 
total  abstinence.  In  a  recent  letter,  to  be 
read  to  Sunday  schools,  he  expresses  his 
opinion  that  intoxicating  liquors  should 
not  be  used  at  all ;  that  any  one  who  ab- 
stains altogether  from  the  use  of  Hquor 
avoids  a  dangerous  temptation.  He 
quotes  Lincoln,  who  wrote  a  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  for  his  boy  friends. 
Some  of  us  can  remember  when  this  total 
abstinence  principle  was  indorsed  by 
President  Jackson,  and  Congress  formed 
a  total  abstinence  society.  We  believe 
this  is  still  in  existence,  but  how  often 
the  association  holds  meeting^s  is  s^npthtr 
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question.  President  Taft  tells  us  that 
total  abstinence  ought  to  become  a  na- 
tional principle.  His  letter  has  been 
read  to  three  thousand  Sunday  schools, 
and  is  endorsed  by  three  thousand  Sun- 
day school  superintendents.  It  contains 
good  philosophy.  A  calm  presentation 
of  total  abstinence  as  the  only  really  safe 
principle  is  well  worth  the  while,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  do 
a  better  thing  than  to  take  the  position  of 
leader. 

We  lately  mentioned  that  the  women 
have  taken  the  task  of  supporting  the 
foreign  missions  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  men  having  all 
they  can  do  to  fight  in  the  courts  the 
union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
to  restore  their  broken  ranks.  But  the 
foreign  mission  work  is  being  taken  up 
very  largely  by  the  women  in  all  the 
Churches.  The  first  Women's  Union 
Missionary  Society  was  started  by  Mrs. 
Doremus  about  i860,  and  now  the 
women  have  forty  boards  and  57,433 
local  foreign  missionary  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  last 
year  raised  $3,328,840.  They  are  now 
holding  a  united  jubilee  over  the  country, 
which  culminates  in  this  city  March 
28-30.  Women  are,  as  a  whole,  much 
more  intelligent  than  men  on  missions, 
as  on  many  other  subjects,  for  they  have 
bought  over  600,000  textbooks  on  mis- 
sions in  the  last  ten  vears. 


Dr.  Reisner,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  excavations  at  Samaria,  has  re- 
turned," and  he  brings  no  confirmation  of 
the  report  sent  to  the  world  by  Professor 
Yahuda,  of  a  Hebrew  seminary  in  Ber- 
lin, that  there  had  been  discovered  in 
Samaria  a  hundred  tablets  of  Ahab's 
time,  with  a  letter  from  a  king  of  Assy- 
ria, and  a  list  of  Ahab's  palace  furniture. 
It  is  all  moonshine,  but  we  do  not  so 
much  blame  Dr.  Yahuda.  for  he  got  it 
out  of  a  Hebrew  paper  Ha-Or,  published 
in  Jerusalem,  and  there  it  arose  out  of 
growing  gossip  about  the  inscribed  pots- 
herds with  old  Hebrew  characters,  which 
are  interesting  and  valuable,  but  not  to 
the  extent  claimed  for  the  imaginary 
tablets.  But  such  discoveries  are  not  im- 
probable, and  the  beginning  is  hopeful, 


The  possibility  of  restocking  the  land 
witli  nearly  obliterated  tribes  of  animals 
or  birds  is  shown  by  the  Canadian  report 
given  out  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Gib- 
son, of  Ontario.  He  informs  us  that  the 
beaver,  where  it  is  protected  in  some  of 
the  Canadian  parks,  has  multiplied  so 
rapidly  that  the  animals  simply  tumble 
over  each  other.  He  tells  us  also  that 
there  are  still  a  few  herds  of  bufifalo  left, 
and  that  the  musk  ox,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  the  bufifalo,  is  the  ani- 
mal which  is  now  likely  to  be  wholly  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  too  soon  get  in  the 
liabit  of  understanding  public  ownership 
and  taking  public  control  of  property 
that  really  belongs  to  and  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

In  order  to  cultivate  a  greater  interest 
in  the  countries  south  of  us  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  Washington,  has  pre- 
pared sets  of  colored  lantern  slides  from 
recent  photographs.  These  slides  may 
be  loaned  to  educational  institutions 
which  will  insure  their  safe  and  prompt 
return.  A  lecture  giving  the  necessary 
information  about  the  scenes  presented 
is  sent  out  with  each  series.  This  gives 
a  good  opportunity  to  colleges,  clubs  and 
lyceums  to  cultivate  a  neglected  field. 

.^ 

Now  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  is 
so  largely  benefited  by  the  late  gift  of 
Mr.  Carnegie,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that 
by  the  bequest  of  George  W.  Poore,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  parent  of  all  such  organizations, 
is  to  receive  a  bequest  of  $250,000.  It 
needs  it,  and  Mr.  Poore  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  making  their  wills 
to  its  need. 

How  long  can  Prussia  stagger  under 
her  military  burdens?  The  debt  of  that 
small  country,  only  a  part  of  Germany,  is 
$2,375,000,000.  considerably  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
past  year  the  deficit  was  $7,250,000. 
which  has  to  be  added  to  the  debt.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Socialism  grows, 
.^ 

While  in  this  country  we  are  just  in- 
augurating postal  savings  banks,  our 
wards  in  the  Philippines  have  already 
proved  their  advantage  and  there  are 
nearly  9,000  depositors. 
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THE   NEW    15UILDING    OF   THE    SECURITY    INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF 

NEW  HAVEN. 


The  Security  Insurance  Company 

The  Security  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Haven,  which  was  organized  in 
1 84 1,  and  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  its  ' 
organization,  has  recently  moved  into  its 
new  building  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Church  streets,  opposite  the  historic  New 
Haven  Green.  The  capital  of  the  Secur- 
ity is  $700,000,  its  net  surplus  $639,791, 
its  assets  $3,117,448,  and  the  losses  paid 
since  organization  $13,383,784.  John  W. 
Ailing  is  president  and  Victor  Roth 
secretary.  The  directors  include  Charles 
S.  Mellen,  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad ;  Charles  B.  Leete,  Joel  A. 
Sperry,  E.  G.  Stoddard,  John  T.  Manson, 
Charles  H.  Nettletton,  James  S.  Heming- 
way, Dennis  A.  Blakeslee,  Warren  A. 
Spalding  and  Eli  Whitney,  all  well 
known  officers  or  directors  of  banks  in 
New  Haven. 

The  Fear  of    Medical    Examina- 
tion. 

The  life  insurance  solicitor  of  experi- 
ence realizes  that  much  depends  upon 
chance  and  caprice.  He  is  therefore  pre- 
pared for  all  sorts  of  contingencies.  One 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  him  is 


an  actual  fear  on  the  part  of  the  pros- 
pect of  the  required  medical  examination. 
A  case  recently  cited  along  this  line  by 
a  life  solicitor  had  to  do  with  a  man  who 
wanted  insurance  and  was  quite  willing 
to  be  insured  but  who  was  obsessed  with 
a  haunting  fear  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion. This  man  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  would  not  take  an  examina- 
tion for  a  thousand  dollars.  The  agent 
who  had  the  management  of  this  case 
was  a  man  of  resource,  and  by  his  skil- 
ful handling  of  it  he  overcame  the  pros- 
pect's scruples  and  won  out  with  the 
prospect.  The  way  he  did  this  is  inter- 
esting. Knowing  that  the  man  seeking 
insurance  was  to  call  on  him  at  a  particu- 
lar time  he  had  the  examiner  there  be- 
forehand. His  identity  was  not  at  first 
revealed.  The  conversation  was  led  by 
easy  stages  into  channels  wherein  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  became  a  theme. 
The  examiner  was  appealed  to  as  a  med- 
ical man  to  feel  the  agent's  pulse  and 
then  for  comparison  that  of  the  pros- 
pect's. When  the  doctor  said  "strong 
and  fine"  the  way  was  easily  opened  to 
disclose  his  identity,  and  the  examination 
thereupon  proceeded  without  difficulty. 
The  result  was  a  signed  application  and 
the  ultimate  delivery  of  the  policy. 


Stocks  and  the  Rate  Decision 

It  was  known  last  Thursday,  the  23d, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  long  pending 
freight  rate  cases  would  be  announced 
that  day,  after  the  close  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. For  this  reason  there  was  a 
dull  and  waiting  market.  Only  264,000 
shares  were  sold,  and  prices,  as  a  rule, 
sufTered  scarcely  any  change.  That 
evening,  after  the  announcement  of  the 
decision,  it  was  foreseen  that  prices 
would  decline  sharply.  Large  orders  for 
sales  were  cabled  to  London,  where  the 
market  opens  at  5  a.  m.,  New  York  time, 
and  sales  were  made  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice, prices  declining  from  2  to  5  points. 
Brokers  in  New  York  took  the  precau- 
tion to  call  upon  their  speculating  cus- 
tomers for  additional  margin  deposits. 
On  the  New  York  Exchange  there  were 
heavy  declines  at  and  immediately  after 
the  opening,  the  extreme  initial  loss  for 
a  prominent  active  stock  being  yy^ 
points.  After  the  first  plunge,  however, 
there  was  recovery,  apparently  due  to 
powerful  support,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  a  considerable  part  of  the  loss  had 
been  regained.  Sales  were  996,730 
shares,  against  264,000  the  day  before, 
and  it  was  noticealDle  that  a  little  more 
than  half,  or  567,000,  were  credited  to 
the  three  stocks,  Steel,  Reading  and 
Union  Pacific,  which  have  been  leaders 
for  a  long  time  past.  On  Saturday,  the 
25th,  the  market  was  again  comparatively 
dull  (288,000  shares),  and  there  were 
small  net  declines,  ranging  from  ^  to 
y^.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
extreme  and  net  declines  of  the  24th  and 
the  net  losses  for  the  week : 

Extreme       Net  Net 

decline        loss    loss  for 
on  24th.  on  24th.   week. 

Am.  Car  and  Foundry 3^  2>4  2^ 

Am.    Locomotive    3^  2%  3^4 

Atchison    4  2%  2^ 

Ches.   and   Ohio    3^  2%  3^ 

St.    Paul    45^  3M;  4y8 

Denver  preferred    4J^  2%  i^ 

Great    Northern    7%  aM  SJi 

Lehigh  Valley    6^  2%  2^ 

Missouri    Pacific    5^  2^4  i^ 

New  York  Central    4^  3^  4^ 

Northern  Pacific  4^^  3  3^ 


Pennsylvania    2%  1%  f^ 

Reading    6^  SVs  4 

Southern   Pacific   4)4  ^H  SH 

Union    Pacific    4-%  2»yL  3% 

United  States  Steel   4%  2.>4  3% 

The  decision  caused  surprise,  because 
in  the  Wall  Street  district  a  compromise 
had  been  expected.  It  had  been  thought 
that  the  commission  would  permit  one- 
half,  possibly  two-thirds,  of  the  proposed 
increase  of  rates.  Surprise  was  accom- 
panied in  many  minds  by  dismay,  owing 
to  the  gloomy  predictions  made  some 
months  ago  by  prominent  railroad  men 
that  an  adverse  decision  would  be  disas- 
trous, and  also  to  the  fact  that  orders  to 
the  steel  companies  had  been  withheld 
while  the  question  was  pending.  But  the 
comments  of  railroad  officers  upon  the 
decision,  while  not  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful character,  were  distinctly  less  pessi- 
mistic than  some  of  last  summer's  pre- 
dictions, and  the  average  stockholder  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  statistics  upon 
which  the  decision  was  based  were  clear- 
ly favorable.  One  London  journal  re- 
marked that  they  testified  to  the  sound- 
ness of  American  railroad  finances.  The 
>  course  of  the  market  in  the  immediate 
future  will  probably  depend  in  part  upon 
the  action  taken  by  railroad  companies 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment and  extensions. 

Jl 

.  . .  .William  H.  Truesdale,  president 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  has  declined  an  offer 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year. 

.  . .  .The  consolidation  of  the  Chatham 
and  the  Phenix  National  Banks  was 
completed  on  the  22d.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Chatham  and  Phenix  National 
Bank  the  institution  thus  formed  will  do 
business  at  the  offices  of  the  first  named 
bank,  in  the  Chatham  Bank  Building, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  John  street,  and 
the  president  is  Louis  G.  Kaufman,  here- 
tofore president  of  the  Chatham.  The 
Phenix  was  ninety-nine  years  old  and  the 
Chatham  sixty-one.  Both  have  had  in- 
teresting, honorable  and  successful  ca- 
reers. The  combined  banks  have  about 
$3,225,000  in  capital  and  surplus,  and 
$21,000,000  of  deposits. 
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^  ...  Ihe  Sixty-first  Con- 

Congress  Adjourns  -^      ,  •  , 

^„-      T^-  2ress  was  adjourned 

Sine  Die  '^.  ,•       a/t       1 

sine    die    March    4. 

An  hour  later,  the  President  called  a  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Congress  for  April  4. 
The  expiring  Congress  rushed  thru  all 
its  appropriation  bills,  which  were 
threatened  by  filibustering  up  to  the  last 
moment.  Mr.  Owen  (Democrat,  Okla- 
homa) was  responsible  for  the  Senato- 
rial filibuster,  in  the  interest  of  the  Ari- 
zona Constitution.  This  was  defeated, 
45  to  39,  carrying  down  with  it  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  Mexico.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  however,  admit  New  Mexico 
as  a  State  by  executive  order.  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  was  greatly  disgusted 
at  twenty-three  fellow  Democrats  voting 
in  favor  of  the  Arizona  Constitution, 
with  its  provision  for  the  recall  of  the 
judiciary.  He  offered  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent his  resignation,  and  telegraphed  his 
resignation  as  Senator  to  Governor  Col- 
quitt, but  was  persuaded  by  these  gentle- 
men and  his  fellow  Senators  to  recon- 
sider. The  question  is  now  raised,  can 
a  resignation  be  so  withdrawn?  Mr. 
Bailey's  term  does  not  expire  until  1913. 
His  resignation  was  probably  an  expres- 
sion of  pique  that  Mr.  Stone,  of  Mis- 
souri, has  of  late  had  more  influence  as 
a  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate  than 
has  he.  Mr.  Bailey's  course  in  resfard  to 
important  legislation,  and  as  Lorimer's. 
most  prominent  advocate,  has  not  been 
approved  by  most  of  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues. Among  the  Senatorial  veterans 
who  will  not  have  a  role  to  play  in  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  are  Aldrich,  of 
Connecticut ;  Burrows,  of  Michigan ; 
Depew.  of  New  York;  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia ;    Kean.    of    New    Jersey,    and 


('arter,  of  Montana.     The  following  will 

also  yield  their  seats  to  new  men : 

Frazier  of  Tennessee,  Taliaferro*  of  Florida, 
Dick  of  Ohio,  Burkett  of  Nebraska,  Flint  of 
California,  Jones  of  Washington,  Money  of 
Mississippi  and  Beveridge  of  Indiana. 

The  extra  session 
Reciprocity  Unratified     of      Congress      is 

called  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  ratify  the  tariff  agreement 
with  Canada  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  never  voted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  The  Vice-President  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  tariff 
commission  bill.  "I  wish  to  present  an 
amendment  to  the  tariff  commission  bill," 
shouted  the  blind  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Gore,  Dem.).  The  ''amendment" 
was  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement, 
but  a  vote  on  it  was  not  secured,  the 
Vice-President  ruling  that  no  amend- 
ments were  in  order  after  unanimous 
consent  for  a  vote  had  been  obtained. 
The  Senate  voted  favorably  on  the  tariff 
commission.  Canadian  opponents  of  reci- 
procity are  delighted  at  the  dereliction  of 
our  Senate,  and  it  is  freely  said  at  Otta- 
wa, in  all  political  circles,  that  Canada's 
political  pride  is  deeply  wounded.  The 
Canadian  Government  will,  none  the  less, 
work  for  the  early  passage  of  the  agree- 
ment.  The  last  official  act  of  Senator 

Scott  (West  Virginia)  was  to  plead  for 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  Sulloway 
service  pension  bill,  passed  by  the  House. 
To  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
attributed  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  bill 
by  its  champion.  Other  legislation  that 
failed  of  passage  is  the  permanent  tariff 
commission  bill,  the  increase  on  the  rate 
of  postage  on  the  advertising  sections  of 
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magazines,  llic  general  age  pension,  the 
mail  subsidy  bill,  and  the  resolution  for 
the  direct  election  of  Senators.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  retiring  Robert  E.  Peary  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  and  ex- 
tending to  him  the  thanks  of  Congress 
was  finally  voted  by  the  House,  154  to 
31.  We  discuss  the  Lorimer  case  edi- 
torially. The  Cahfornia  Assembly  has, 
by  a  resolution,  rebuked  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  that  State  for  their  support  of 
Lorimer.  A  similar  resolution  directed 
against  Senator  Curtis  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Kansas  Legislature.  The 
Missouri  Legislature  has  commended  its 
vSenators  for  voting  against  Lorimer, 
and  Governor  Osborn,  of  Michigan,  ad- 
dressing the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, was  applauded  when  he  denounced 

the    Lorimer    'Vindication." On 

March  3  the  Senate  gasped  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  following  item  in  the  general- 
deficiency  bill : 

"To  pay  William  Lorimer,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  in  disbursement  of  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  defense 
of  his  title  to  seat  in  the  Senate,  $25,000." 

Mr.  Lorimer,  after  Senator  Gallinger 
had  held  a  whispered  conversauon  with 
him,  moved  that  this  motion  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  The  motion  was  carried. 
Senator  Culberson  had  meanwhile  stated 
that  this  amendment  to  the  general  defi- 
ciency bill  was  not  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee at  any  time  when  he  was  present. 

^The  President   has  announced  two 

new  appointments  to  the  Tariff  Board : 
W.  M.  Howard,  of  Georgia,  and  T.  W. 
Page ;  both  Democrats.  The  former  was 
a  member  of  the  retiring  Congress.  Mr. 
Page  is  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 


Henry  L.  Myers, 
The  Senatorships    Democrat,     has     been 

elected  t  o  succeed 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Carter,  Republican, 
of  Montana,  on  the  seventy-ninth  joint 
ballot.  The  new  Senator  is  a  lawyer, 
and  judge  of  a  District  Court.  He  has 
served  in  the  State  Legislature,  but  has 
no  national  reputation.  The  Iowa  dead- 
lock continues.  So  does  that  in  the  New 
York  Legislature :  to  which  we  allude 
editorially.     On  March  3  Governor  Dix 


addressed  to  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  a  letter  in 
which  he  reiterates  his  belief  that  the 
choice  of  a  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  De- 
pew  rests  with  the  Legislature  alone: 
"but,"  he  adds,  "the  present  unprece- 
dented and  divided  condition  of  the 
party's  councils  .  .  .  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  constitutional  duty."  He 
therefore  considers  himself  justified  in 
advising  his  fellow  Democrats : 

"When  Mr.  Sheehan  became  tne  choice  of 
the  caucus  I  felt  that  he  was  entitled,  within 
reasonable  limits  of  time,  to  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  convince  the  dissenting  members  of 
Ihe  party  and  the  Legislature  that  his  candi- 
dacy was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  part\ 
as   a   whole. 

"But  events  have  since  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  his  election  and  therefore  I  do 
not  believe  that  his  candidacy  should  be  fur- 
ther continued.  .  .  .  The  progressive  and  con- 
structive legislation  which  we  promised  is  not 
being  advanced  with  sufficient  force  and  en- 
ergy. 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  special  session 
of  Congress  to  consider  momentous  issues.  In 
such  a  session,  if  the  present  condition  re- 
mains unchanged  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  without  a  voice  in 
the  national  council  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  subjects  involving  the  most  important 
and   solemn  pledges   of  our  party  platform. 

"I  therefore  deem  it  my  duty  to  advise  that 
you  immediately  proceed  in  the  joint  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  ballot  as  your  conscience 
and  the  will  of  your  constituents  may  dictate 
for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator 
whose  choice  will  unite  the  Democratic  party." 

Opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  this  com- 
munication differ  widely.  It  will  un- 
questionably further  reduce  Sheehan's 
chances,  but  as  yet  no  compromise  can- 
didate has  been  discovered. 

Direct  primaries 
From  City  and  State       were     tested     for 

the  first  time  in 
Chicago  last  week  when  nominations 
for  all  the  elective  offices  of  the  city  and 
county,  and  for  membership  of  party 
committees,  were  made.  Alderman 
Charles  E.  Merriam  was  named  by  the 
Republicans  for  Mayor,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  is  former  Mayor  Carter 
H.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  won  over 
Edward  F.  Dunne  by  only  1,500  votes, 
while  Mr.  Merriam's  plurality  over  his 
principal  antagonist.  Alderman  John  R. 
Thompson,  was  27,000.    The  Republican 
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nominee  was  instinctor  in  political  sci-  lion,  llis  reluctant  action  follows  llic 
cnce  at  the  University  of  Chicago  until  declaration  by  the  Mine  Workers  that 
he  resigned  his  position  to  canvass  for  any  member  of  their  organization  accept- 
the  mayoralty  nomination.  The  costli-  ing  a  position  with  the  National  Civic 
ness  of  the  application  of  the  direct  pri-  Federation  thereby  forfeits  his  member- 
mary  system  has  been  commented  upon  ship  in  the  union.  " 
by  the  Chicago  press,  as  also  in  a  partial  ^ 
report  by  a  commission  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  just  made  public.  .  Owing  to  charges  made 
The  commission  was  appointed  at  the  ^  V^^d^^  ^"  ^^''^  House  at  Wash- 
last  session  to  codify  and  revise  the  elec-  ington  by  Representative 
tion  laws  of  the  State,  and  favors  per-  Martin,  of  Colorado,  relating  to  the  sale 
sonal  registration  in  large  cities  (as  al-  of  56,000  acres  of  friars' lands  in  the  Phil- 
ready  operative  in  Philadelphia),  but  is  ippines  to  persons  alleged  to  be  connect- 
(livided  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  ed  with  the  Sugar  Trust,  there  was  an 
registration  in  third-class  cities.  The  inquiry  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
commission  finds  that  the  direct  primary  sular  Affairs.  Two  reports  were  pre- 
system  has  not  to  any  great  extent  reme-  sented  last  week — a  majority  report, 
died  the  evils  it  is  designed  to  cure.  One  signed  by  the  regular  Republicans  and 
objection  stated  is  "that  it  gives  oppor-  one  Democrat,  and  a  minority  report, 
tunity  for  the  capture  of  a  party  nomi-  prepared  by  three  insurgent  Republicans, 
nation  by  a  rival  party."  The  Repub-  Another  is  to  be  submitted  by  four  Dem- 
lican  organization  in  Philadelphia  has  on  ocrats.  Both  of  the  reports  already  made 
several    occasions    grasped    this    oppor-  agree  in  completely  exonerating  all  the 

tunity. Permanent  loans  aggregating  officers   of    the    Philippine    Government, 

probably   $13,000,000    are    proposed    by  saying  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  im- 

the  city  of  Philadelphia.     A  convention  propriety    either    in    selling    or    leasing 

hall,  parkway  and  river  front  improve-  lands.      They  also  agree  in  holding  that 

ments  will  swallow  up  a  large  proportion  the  law  which  limits  the  quantity  of  pub- 

of  the  amount. Reorganization  of  the  lie  land  which  may  be  sold  to  individuals 

Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania  is  be-  or  corporations  is  not  applicable  to  the 
ing  attempted,  involving  the  overthrow  land  which  our  Government  bought  from 
of  Colonel  Guffey  and  Arthur  G.  De  the  friars.  The  majority  say  that  while 
Walt,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  the  friars'  lands  may  reasonably  be  sold 
disgraceful  showing  made  last  Novem-  in  quantities  larger  than  those  required 
ber.  Congressman  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  in  the  case  of  other  public  lands,  the 
of  Monroe  County,  is  the  insurgent  question  should  be  considered  by  Con- 
leader.-^ — After  investigating  charges  gress ;  the  minority  oppose  the  sale  of 
of  corruption  in  East  Chicago  and  Indi-  friars'  lands  in  large  tracts,  as  being  hos- 
ana  Harbor,  the  Lake  County  grand  tile  to  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos, 
jury,  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  adjourned.  While  the  majority  assert  that  the  56,000 
after  returning  thirty  indictments.  The  acres  were  not  sold  to  the  Sugar  Trust, 
Mayor,  Chief  of  Police  and  City  Clerk  the  minority  say  that  the  purchasers  were 
of  East  Chicago  are  indicted.  The  Mayor  "next  door  neighbors"  to  that  Trust,  as 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  is  also  under  indictment,  one  of  them,  Horace  Havemeyer,  was  a 

The    Ohio    Bureau    of    Accounting  director   of   the   company,   and   another, 

asserts  that  more  than  half  a  million  dol-  Charles  H.  Senfif,  had  been  its  vice  presi- 

lars  belonging  to  the  city  of  Toledo  has  dent.     The  minority  would  have  the  sale 

been  diverted  from  funds  or  illegally  ex-  of  friars'  lands  in  large  tracts  absolutely 

pended,   1906- 1909.     Many  city  officials  prohibited,  and  they  urge  that  no  more 

are  implicated. John  Mitchell-,  former  sales  be   permitted   until  Congress   shall 

head  of   the  United   Mine   Workers   of      have  imposed  reasonable  limitations. 

America,  and  until  recently  chairman  of  There  have  recently  been  fifteen  cases  of 

the  trade  agreement  department  of  the  cholera    in    Honolulu,    and    thirteen    of 

Civic  Federation,  has  resigned  the  latter  them  were  fatal.      The  Territorial  Board 

post  and  his  membership  in  the  Federa-  of  Health  is  cleaning  the  city. 
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/\t  llic  peace  eonlerence 
An  Agreement  ,,  ,       ^    ..^p 

^.^    ,  oil    the    L>unl)oat       J  aco- 

in  Honduras  .,     .     ^  ,        ,       ,  ,- 

ma,      m    tlu-    harbor    (jt 

I'lierto  Cortes,  between  ihe  rexohition- 
ists  and  the  Governmcnl  of  I  ionduras, 
an  agreement  was  reached  on  llie  4th, 
when  Dr.  Francisco  Beltran  (one  of  the 
three  named  by  Manuel  l:)Onilla,  the 
revohitionist  leader)  was  appointed  to 
hold  the  office  of  President  until  the 
election  in  October  next.  President  Da- 
vila  retires.  The  two  sides  are  to  have 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  in 
P)eltran's  Cabinet,  amnesty  is  granted  to 
all,  and  the  Ciovernment  is  to  pay  the 
war  expenses  of  both  i)arties.  In  Octo- 
ber, l)Onilla  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Peltran  has  been  Governor 
of  a  province  and  a  member  of  Con- 
i^ress.  The  settlement  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  Minister  Dawson,  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  the  confer- 
ence.--— Dispatches  from  Costa  Rica, 
on  the  2d,  asserted  that  the  Nicaraguan 
(jovernment  had  decided  to  put  to  death 
forty-five  prominent  men  (one  of  them 
being  Dr.  Rudolfo  Espinosa,  formerly 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Min- 
ister to  Washington)  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  their  connection 
with  a  revolutionary  plot  and  the  recent 
destruction  of  the  arsenal  in  Managua. 
']  heir  exiled  friends  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  save  their  lives.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries from  Washington,  Nicaragua's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs  denied  that 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  punished  by 
death.  On  the  4th,  as  the  result  of  an 
"nvestigation  made  by  a  Council  of  Min- 
isters, several  of  the  prisoners  were  ban- 
ished from  Nicaragua.  Among  them 
were  Dr.  Espinosa,  Colonel  Ramirez, 
formerly  Director  of  Telegraphs,  and 
Jose  Gomez,  formerly  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works.     Others  will  be  compelled  to 

follow    them. Ex-President    Zelaya 

luis  published  in  Brussels,  and  circulated 
widely  in  Europe,  a  pamphlet  in  which 
l:e  bitterly  denounces  President  Taft  and 
the  United  States  Government.  Assert- 
ing that  Mr.  Taft  "shamelessly"  promot- 
ed and  aided  the  recent  rebellion  in 
Nicaragua,  he  warns  Latin-Americans 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States    to    take    possession    of    Central 

America. In  Hayti,  President  Simon 

declared  on  the  Tst  that' the  rebellion  was 


ended.  Three  days  later,  a  reign  oi 
terror  at  Cape  liaytien  was  reported. 
I  here  had  been  many  arrests,  the  pris- 
ons were  full,  and  soldiers  were  the  only 
persons  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

,^,     „  ,    ,,;  There     was     but     little 

The  Rebellion       r    ^  ^-  -xt      •         ^     4. 

in  Mexico  ''gh  >ng  ■"  Mexico,  last 
week,  but  the  rebels 
burned  many  railroad  bridges  and  made 
raids  upon  several  towns  near  the  Ari- 
zona border.  These,  however,  were  de- 
1  ended  by  only  a  few  soldiers  or  militia 
men.  Navarro  continued  to  send  expedi- 
tions southward  from  Juarez,  but  neither 
Madero  nor  Orozco  could  be  found. 
They  were  said  to  be  planning  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  In  that 
city  42  prisoners  broke  out  of  jail;  13 
were  killed,  9  were  captured  and  20  are 
at  large.  The  revolutionists'  agent  at 
Washington  asserted  that  overtures  for 
peace  had  been  made  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  This  was  promptly  and 
emphatically  denied  at  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital by  Minister  Creel.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  Governor  of  Chihua- 
hua, on  his  own  responsibility,  has  been 
urging  revolutionists  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted  to  give  up  the  fight.  The 
disturbance  is  still  confined  to  the  coun- 
try along  the  northern  border,  altho  a 
few  parties  of  bandits  are  reported  to  be 
at  work  elsewhere.  On  our  side  of  the 
boundary  there  are  3,000  soldiers,  with 
many  deputies  and  secret  service  men,  to 
enforce  the  neutrality  laws.  Minister 
Limantour,  whose  published  statement 
recently  excited  much  comment,  is  now 
on  his  way  to  New  York  from  Paris. 
He  will  go  to  Yucatan,  and  then  to  the 
Mexican  capital.  Last  week.  El  Pais,  a 
Mexican  paper  friendly  to  the  revolu- 
tionists, was  supprest  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  revolutionists  in  Par- 
aguay are  led  by  Seiior 
Gondra,  who  was  recently 
forced  to  resign  the  Presidency  by 
Colonel  Jara,  and  they  seek  the  over- 
throw of  Ortiz,  who  was  made  President 
by  Jara  when  the  latter  proclaimed  a  dic- 
tatorship. Gondra's  chief  associate  is 
Dr.  Riquelme,  who  was  a  minister  in  his 
Cabinet.      The  garrisons  of  several  cities 


Revolution  in 
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in  the  north  went  over  to  the  insurgents, 
and  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  was 
Colonel  Jara's  father.  At  Asuncion  the 
Government  has  assembled  an  army  of 
7,000  men.  It  seized  three  Argentine 
steamships,  intending  to  use  them  against 
the  rebels,  who  had  three  ships  in  their 
service.  On  account  of  these  seizures 
there  was  some  danger  of  war  with  Ar- 
gentina.  Senor  Battle  y  Ordonez  was 

elected,  last  week,  President  of  Uruguay , 
succeeding  Dr.  Williman,  whose  prede- 
cessor he  had  been.  A  revolution  was 
started  in  October  last  as  a  protest 
against  the  candidacy  of  Ordonez,  but  a 
peaceful   settlement   of  the   dispute   was 

soon     reached. German     capitalists, 

said  to  be  supported  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  have  set  out  to  control  the  trade 
of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  They 
have  a  concession,  with  large  grants  of 
land,  for  the  construction  of  a  network 
of  railways  there. 

After   having   been    dis- 
The  Veto  Bill      cussed  for  foiir  days  the 

veto  bill  was  passed  on 
its  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  368  to 
243.  The  bill  then  passed  into  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  where  attempts  will 
be  made  by  the  Opposition  to  amend  it. 
The  discussion  was  poorly  attended  and 
excited  little  interest,  for  it  was  realized 
by  the  Opposition  that  nothing  they 
could  do  would  alter  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  push  thru  the  bill.  The 
disposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reform  itself,  as  shown  by  their  hasty 
passage  of  proposals  for  reorganization 
on  the  eve  of  the  election,  is  now  quite 
discredited,  because  since  the  election  the 
Lvords  have  made  no  apparent  effort  to 
put  their  House  in  order.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  to  get  the  Lords  to 
assent  to  any  serious  plan  of  reform,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  who 
are  most  anxious  for  reform  are  at  vari- 
ance in  regard  to  plans,  some  holding  to 
the  hereditary  principle,  others  urging  a 
purely  elective  body.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
bill,  an  ingenious  compromise  of  hered- 
itary and  elective  principles,  will  be 
brought  before  the  Upper  House  this 
week.  Austen  Chamberlain's  amend- 
ment to  the  veto  bill,  favorinq-  a  reform 
nf   the   House   of   Lords   and    pi-oleslinij- 


against  the  placing  of  all  effective  legis- 
lative authority  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
chamber,  was  voted  down  by  the  usual 
majority.     Mr.  Balfour,  in  speaking  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "the  Government  have  im- 
posed their  proposals  on  the  country  by 
fraud."      This    was    met    by    cries    of 
"Withdraw,"  but  Speaker  Lowther  ruled 
that  the  term  "by  fraud"  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  party  without  an  infringement 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.     The  discus- 
sion   of    the    question    of    Home    Rule 
was    equally    dull    and    spiritless.      The 
measure  which,  when  introduced  in  1886 
by  Gladstone,  caused  the  overthrow  and 
the   disruption  of  the   Liberal   party,   is 
now  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  similar 
form,    and    even    the    Unionists,    whose 
party    was    founded    on    opposition    to 
Home  Rule,  have  little  to  say  against  it, 
tho  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  member  for  Ox- 
ford   University,    revived    the    old-fash- 
ioned  form  of  opposition  when   he   de- 
clared that  the  granting  of  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  would  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  bastard  republic  and  in  the  seces- 
sion of  Ulster.     Even  the   Nationalists, 
for  the  first  time  since  their  organization 
as  a  Parliamentary  party,  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  tlie  proposals  of  the 
Government. 

<^ 

Tu    -Kj       T7        1-     After    the    resignation 
The  New  French        r       t-.         •  t->   •       1 

^  ,  .     ^  of       Premier      Briand 

Cabinet  ,  ,  •     ^  r  • 

and  his  Cabinet  on  ac- 
count of  the  falling  of  his  majority  in 
the  Chamber  to  a  dangerously  close  mar- 
gin. President  Fallieros.  called  Senator 
Monis  to  undertake  Ihc  formation  of  a 
new  ministry,  whicli  he  did  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  tho  whether  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Chamber  remains  to  be  seen. 
Antoine  Emmanuel  Ernest  Monis  is  now 
sixty-five  years  old  and  was  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cab- 
inet. He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  the  Gironde  in  1885  and 
to  the  vSenate  in  1901.  He  is  a  Radical 
Republican,  an  able  man  but  not  a  com- 
manding personality.  His  policy  is  not 
likely  to  differ  much  from  that  of  Briand 
and  he  may  not  secure  any  better  sup- 
port in  the  Chamber,  altho  he  is  more 
accei^tablc  to  the  socialistic  wing.  There 
are  ^fonr   Radical   Socialists  in   the  Cab- 
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nounced  by  the  new  Government  is  the 
reinstatement  of  the  railroad  employees 
concerned  in  the  late  strike. 


German  Politics 


THE    NEW    FRENCH    PREMIER:    M.    MONIS. 

inet:  Henri  Maurice  Berteaux,  Minister 
of  War ;  Louis  Masse,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce ;  Jules  Steeg",  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Adolphe  Messimy,  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies.  M.  Berteaux  was 
Minister  of  War  in  1904,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Army  Committee  in  the 
Chamber.  It  was  his  attack  upon  the 
Government  that  led  to  the  retirement  of 
Briand.  The  most  conspicuous  member 
of  the  new  Cabinet  is  Theophile  Del- 
casse,  whose  brilliant  foreign  policy  in 
TO05  led  to  the  close  connection 
with  Great  Britain  and  came  near 
bringing  on  a  war  with  Germany.  Ger- 
manv  protested  against  the  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  giving  France  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco  and  insisted  upon  an 
international  conference  on  the  question. 
This  the  French  Government  consented 
to  rather  than  risk  a  war  even  with  the 
promised  aid  of  England,  and  M.  Del- 
casse  resigned.  In  the  new  Cabinet  he 
holds  the  Ministry  of  Marine  instead  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  probably  to  avoid  irri- 
tating Germany.  The  Foreign  Minister 
is  Jean  Cruppi,  a  former  Minister  of 
Commerce,  and  an  expert  on  the  tariff. 
The  onl\'  iniporlanl  change  of  policu  an- 


The  committee  of  the 
Reichstag  which  has 
charge  of  the  proposed 
constitution  for  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not 
disposed  to  accept  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  presented  by  the  Chancellor,  but 
lias  voted  by  21  to  6  to  deprive  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  of  his  direct  executive 
authority  and  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
regent  holding  office  for  life.  The 
Bundesrath  must  confirm  the  nomination 
of  the  regent  and  has  the  sole  power  of 
removing  him.  The  committee  also 
favors  admitting  Alsace-Lorraine  as  one 
of  the  Federal  States,  with  three  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Bundesrath.  Both  these 
amendments  were  declared  in  advance  to 
be  absolutely  unacceptable  to  the  German 
Government.  They  are,  however,  more 
than  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  annexed  provinces.  The 
Assembly  of  Alsace-Lorraine  voted  by 
44  to  I  in  favor  of  making  the  provinces 
a  Federal  State. The  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  has  acquired  such  a  strong 
representation  in  the  Reichstag  that  its 
leadership  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
importance.  August  Bebel  has  practically 
withdrawn  from  political  activity  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  and  Paul  Singer,  who 
had  been  practically  the  leader  for  some 
time,  died  on  January  31.  The  funeral 
of  Herr  Singer,  on  February  5,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  100,000  persons. 
The  procession  was  the  longest  ever  seen 
at  a  funeral  in  Berlin  and  took  over  four 
hours  in  passing.  The  thoro  discipline 
of  the  Socialists  showed  itself  in  the  per- 
fect management  of  the  large  crowds 
without  the  assistance  of  the  police. 
Singer,  who  was  a  banker  and  merchant, 
is  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the 
party  by  a  man  from  a  very  different 
social  class,  Herman  Molkenbuhr,  a 
cigarmaker  by  trade,  who  entered  the 
Reichstag  in  1890,  from  Saxony.  He 
was  expelled  from  Germany  in  1881  for 
his  political  activity  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  United  States.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  shocked  the  Reichstag  by  the  bold 
announcement  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
tlic  Socialist  part\'  was  a  republic. 
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The  Government  is 
Russian   Education       in   perpetual  conflict 

with  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  educational  system  of  Rus- 
sia is  completely  disorganized.  The 
students  seize  every  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate against  the  Government  and  the 
Government  retaliates  by  wholesale  ex- 
pulsion or  imprisonment  of  students  and 
dismissals  of  the  professors  who  sympa- 
thize with  them.  Over  120  university 
chairs  have  been  vacated  and  more  than 
a  thousand  students  are  in  jail  for  taking 
part  in  the  disturbances.  The  meetings 
of  the  students  are  dispersed  and  armed 
police  are  stationed  in  the  class  rooms  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  lectures. 
Nevertheless  the  students,  by  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases,  have  often  forced  an 
adjournment  of  the  classes.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  Tolstoy's  death,  the  students 
paraded  the  streets  bearing  banners  with 
''Thou  shalt  not  kill"  in  white  letters  on 
black  background,  as  a  protest  against 
capital  punishment.  The  new  Minister 
of  Education,  Mr.  Kasso,  believes  that 
the  universities  should  confine  themselves 
to  classical  training  and  not  introduce 
utilitarian  studies  or  allow  the  students 
to  agitate  political  questions.  If  the  Rus- 
sian universities  continue  recalcitrant,  he 
will  establish  temporary  institutions  in 
other  countries,  schools  of  law  in  Paris 
and  Berlin,  of  natural  science  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  of  medicine  at  Paris. The 

Council  of  Ministers  has  restricted  the 
percentage  of  Jews  who  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  state  secondary  ex- 
amination to  the  same  percentage  that 
are  admitted  to  the  state  hio^h  schools. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  possible  for  any 
number  of  Jews  to  secure  the  right  of 
residence  otside  the  Pale  by  takinsf  this 
examination.  The  bill  before  the  Duma 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Pale  seems  likely 
to  pass,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Council  will  approve  it.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  who  have  been  residing 
outside  the  Pale  is  beins:  carried  on  with 
great  severity.  Hundreds  of  families 
that  have  lived  for  years  in  cities  and 
villages  and  in  many  cases  have  ac- 
quired houses,  lands  or  manufactures, 
have  been  suddenly  driven  from  their 
home   into   the   street,   even    during   the 

roldesl    weather   of   the    winter. The 

inbilec  of  (he  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 


March  3,  18O1,  was  celebrated  thruout 
the  Fjupire  by  religious  services.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas,  Empress  Alexander 
and  Dowager  Empress  Maria  were  pres- 
ent at  the  services  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Kazan.  An  imperial  rescript  published 
on  the  anniversary  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Czar  to  complete  the  work  of 
his  grandfather,  Alexander  H,  by  break- 
ing up  the  communes  and  converting  the 
peasants  into'  independent  landowners. 


The  Russian  Gov- 
China's  Tribulations       ernment  has  so  far 

not  carried  out  its 
threat  to  occupy  Kuldja  in  Chinese 
Turkestan,  but  troops  are  assembled  on 
the  border  ready  to  invade  the  Hi  valley 
at  any  moment.  The  Chinese  have  on 
their  side  only  one  or  two  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  they  are  poorly  armed  and 
drilled,  quite  incompetent  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Russians.  The  reply 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Rus- 
sian note  was  mild  and  conciliatory  in 
tone,  denying  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
treaty,  but  acknowledging  the  rights  of 
Russian  subjects  to  travel,  trade,  reside 
and  acquire  land  in  Mongolian  towns. 
Russia  in  reply  asks  for  guarantees  that 
the  promises  be  carried  out  in  the  future. 

Both  plague  and  famine  are  getting 

worse.  The  Viceroy  of  Manchuria  esti- 
mates that  65,000  persons  have  died  of 
plague  in  that  province,  but  it  is  thought 
by  others  that  the  number  is  nearer 
double  the  official  estimates.  The  death 
rate  is  now  about  250  a  day.  The  dis- 
ease attacks  the  lungs  and  is  conveyed 
by  coughing.  The  serum  used  with  some 
success  in  India  is  of  no  avail  here,  and 
96  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  cases  termi- 
nate fatally,  usually  within  a  few  hours. 
About  a  thousand  have  died  in  China 
proper  since  the  plague  passed  south  of 
the  Great  Wall.  The  famine,  however, 
has  already  caused  many  more  deaths 
than  the  plague,  and  more  than  a  million 
are  without  food.  Children  are  sold  for 
a  few  ounces  of  bread.  At  Sha-yang,  in 
the  province  of  Hu-peh,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries had  some  food  for  distribution, 
the  crowd  of  starving  men.  women  and 
children  fought  for  it  so  fiercely  that 
t\\cnt\-onc  persons  were  trampled  (o 
death,' 


A   Song   Domestic 

BY  MARY  BRECHT   PULVER 

I  SING  of  my  kitchen ! 

Sing  you  of  cathedrals;  of  dim,  purple  crypt;  of  dimpling  brook;  of  wind-swept 

grasses ;  of  sun-pageants  ;  of  heav'n-kissing  hilltops ;  of  cities ;  of  castles ;  oi 

festal  boards  a-glitter  with  cheer  of  silver  and  crystal — 
Sing  you  of  the  heart — of  tears — of  laughter — of  love — 
But  I  sing  of  Life — of  that  whence  emanates  the  sap  of  Hfe;  of  the  shrine  of 

things  domestic — the  kitchen.     For  birth  and  death  may  be  achieved  without 

it,  but  it  is  life's  necessity. 

Into  the  fabric  of  my  song  are  woven  many  things.  Humble  things !  My  tea- 
kettle ! 

A  great  plump-shouldered  vessel  singing  its  time-old  bubbly  chant. 

(The  day  is  gray  without,  with  a  plaintive,  whining  little  wind  fumbling  at  the 
window.)     But  my  tea-kettle  purrs  softly  on,  humming  quietly  to  itself. 

What  are  you  crooning,  O  tea-kettle? 

**lt  is  a  lullaby  I  sing.  Long  ago  I  learned  it — I  and  my  brothers.  The  first  tea- 
kettle sang  it  from  the  hob-corner — sang  it  -to  a  little  one  sleeping  in  its 
cradle  by  the  fire.  The  mother  wrought  at  her  spindle  and  pushed  the  cradle 
with  her  foot.  She  sang  alone  to  the  child  and  her  song  was  of  the  gray  sea 
outside,  of  the  fishing  vessels  and  the  bleak  winds.  And  while  she  sang  the 
wind  moaned  in  the  chimney  and  the  babe  fretted,  for  her  song  came  from  a 
grieving  heart.  And  the  kettle,  pondering,  knew  this,  and  at  length  com- 
menced to  sing  this  same  little  lullaby  of  mine,  and  the  babe  slept,  and  at 
length  also  the  sad  mother. 

But  of  the  song  I  cannot  tell  more  save  that  it  has  in  it  peace — and  comfort — and 
the  whisper  of  Eternity." 

(The  little  wind  frets  without  and  wails  down  the  chimney.) 

T  look  into  my  fire-box. 

\^'hat  a  cheerful,  ruddy  mass !  The  glowing  coals !     They,  too,  murmur  and  sing 

and  leap  with  vivid  color-play: 
"\Vc  burn.     We  burn.     That  you  may  have  warmtli  to  boil  your  kettle — to  roast 

your  meats — ^to  bake  your  great  loaves.     We  give  oin*  lives  to  be  consumed 

for  you. 
Cheerfully.     Cheerfully." 

The  ranks  of  shining  tins  and  coppers !    My  wiUing  servitors  they. 

Let  the  winds  assail.  Let  the  nip  of  November  wait  outside — whose  heart  can 
fail  to  be  staunch  here  at  the  household  shrine  ?  For  its  voice  is  of  peace  and 
the  goodness  of  things. 

My  stove,  all  radiant,  invites  alluringly.  Sit  with  me  here  this  gray  afternoon 
and  listen  to  the  soft  little  life  sounds.  My  old  clock  ticking  the  passing  of 
the  hours;  my  old  cat  breathing  deep  drafts  of  peace  at  my  feet;  my  kettle 
bubbling — bubbling  i'ts  sleepy  lullaby — my  fire  chirring,  whispering  warmly, 
rebuking  the  wind,  that  tries  to  creep  down  to  it. 

Warm  !  warm !  warm  as  Love — warm  as  Life — the  very  heart  of  God  speaks  licrc. 

Deposit,   N.   y.  | 
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Sculptures 

by 

Prince  Troubetzkoy 


BY 


M.  H.  MOWBRAY-CLARKE 


1  no- 


lle trip  11]) 
buildings 


by  sul)\vay  to  the  cliarm- 
of     the     Hispanic     and 


ing-  and  faithful  portrait  of  the  Tolstoy 
of  1899  on  horseback,  among  the  sixteen 

Numismatic   societies,    156th   street,    has  in  the   Russian  exhibit,   which   won  the 

always  proved  to  be  well  worth  taking  in  Grand  Prix,  the  Tolstoy  being  purchased 

view  of  the  interest  and  scale  of  the  ex-  for  the  Luxembourg.     In  1901   he  won 

hibitions  there   given.     At   present   and  in  a  competition  open  to  the  world,  for  a 

until  March  12,  there  are  on  view  some  statue  of  the  Czar  Alexander  III,  which 

eighty  works  by  a  personality  even  more  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1909.    A 

important    in    art    than    Sorolla,    whose  cast  of  the  model  for  this  statue  is  in  the 

works     we     saw     there     also     for     the  present  exhibition  and  its  success  makes 

first  time.   Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy,  born  remarkable  the  fact  that  he  has  not  again 
and     reared     in 
Italy,     but     of 
Russian  -  Amer- 


ican parentage, 
is  now  about 
forty-five  years 
of  age.  H  i  s 
work  has  been 
known  and  ap- 
pre  c  i  a  t  e  d  in 
Italy  and  Rus- 
sia since  he  first 
e  X  h  i  b  ited  in 
1886  in  the 
country  of  his 
birth,  and  in 
1897  in  that  of 
his  fathers.  In 
1900  he  showed 
in  b  o  t  h  the 
Rus  s  i  a  n  and 
Italian  sections 
of  the  Paris 
Exposition ;  the 
bust  of  the 
painter,  Segan- 
tini,  among  the 
three  for  the 
Italian  section ; 
and  the  scarch- 


JOAQUIN    SOROLLA    Y    BASTIDA. 

A  staluc  of  the  Spanish  impressionist  painter  who 
\'ork  with  his  exhibition  of  1909.  lie  is  now 
Chicago. 


dazzled   New 
exhibiting   in 


been  commis- 
sioned to  do  he- 
roic work.  The 
bulk  of  his 
work  has  been 
in  the  portrait 
and  animal 
genre  fields  and 
here  there  can 
be  little  ques- 
t  i  o  n  of  his 
supremacy.  Wc 
are  now  able 
to-  see  clearly 
where  the 
pseudo  -  impres- 
sionistic sculp- 
ture that  is  ap- 
pearing among 
the  younger 
men  in  Paris 
who  occasion- 
ally come  over 
here  has  its  ori- 
gin. Troubetz- 
koy has  been 
living  in  Paris 
for  the  last  few 
years,  living  the 
simple,    h  a  r  d  - 
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TOLSTOY:  ONE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATUES. 

working  life  of  a  thinker  along  Tolstoy's 
lines,  a  vegetarian,  a  social  democrat,  and 
a  lover  of  nature  in  the  deepest  sense.  His 
work  has  been  well  known  there  for  ten 
years,  and  the  world  of  fashion  here  and 
there,  as  well  as  the  world  of  great  work- 
ers like  Rodin  himself,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Anatole  France,  Sorolla,  and  others  has 
been  vividly  rendered  in  busts  and 
statuets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
very  personal  art  of  this  sculptor  is  and 
will  be  a  great  danger  to  the  herd  of 
copyists  always  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  innovators.  No  man  before  in  sculp- 
ture has  been  quite  so  free  of  tradition 
as  regards  treatment ;  yet  never  does 
Troubetzkoy  fail  to  show  the  most  in- 
timate knowledge  and  complete  rever- 
ence for  structural  form.  The  things  are 
alive  not  only  because  they  have  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  individuals 
and  the  utmost  possible  suggestion  of 
color  that  sculpture  can  give,  but  because 
the  general  knowledge  of  living,  moving 
muscles  and  bones  and  tissues  behind 
each  work  is  so  great.  He  is  a  modern 
in  his  love  of  the  play  of  light,  which  we 
have  not  before  him  been  taught  to  enjoy 
so  deeply  in  sculpture,  but  he  is  refresh- 
ingly free  from  the  Rodinesque  influence 
in  surface  modeling.    Finally,  he  is,  alto- 


gctlicr,  so  important  to  modern  art 
that  the  exhibition  of  his  work  is  the 
event  of  the  year.  It  is  not  too  far 
fetched  to  say  that  his  art  has  the  same 
quality  as  Whistler's,  in  isolating  each 
individual  in  the  actual  tone  of  his  or  her 
own  individuality.  Even  his  animals  arc- 
felt  in  this  way.  And  one  sees  the  real 
connections  among  temperamentally  sim 
ilar  artists  of  all  ages  in  realizing  the 
reminiscences  of  Velasquez — and  this 
with  no  imputation  of  painter's  methods 
to  this  sculptor,  who  builds  even  his 
"Little  Master"  motives,  such  as  the 
"Milanese  Fiacre  in  the  Snow"  and  the 
"Russian  Sledge  and  Driver,"  with  obvi- 
ous clay  technique. 

Prince  and  sage  and  samoyed  with  his 
reindeer  and  dogs,  women  and  children, 
fathers  and  daughters,  mother-horse  and 
baby-horse,  dancers  and  Vanderbilts,  are 
all  matter  of  intense  art  interest,  tho  one 
feels  the  greater  sympathy  with  the  more 
natural  animals,  the  society  ladies  of 
Europe  and  America  being  among  the 
ugliest  of  his  portrayals  thru  their  in- 
tensely realistic  small  waists  and  gaunt 
necks  and  general  air  of  frail  anaemia. 
The  lovely  little  daughter  of  Prince 
Scipione  Borghese  on  her  horse  and  the 
younger  daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt  are  exceptions,  being  treated  as 
children  not  yet  in  the  toils  of  conven- 
tion. 

New  York  City. 
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Tampering   with  the   Constitution 

BY   ELIHU   ROOT 

[This  article  follows,  to  sonic  extent,  a  jiart  of  the  argument  presented  by  Senator  Root, 
of  New  York,  in  his  very  recent  address  to  tiie  Senate  and  contains  some  extracts  from 
that    address. — Editok.  J 


AS  the  Constitution  now  stands  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  elected  by  the  people  of 
ihe  State,  under  the  supervision  of  Con- 
gress, and  Senators  are  elected  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  whose  proceed- 
ings are  under  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  national  Congress.  A  reso- 
lution has  been  presented  providing  for 
a  constitutional  amendment,  which  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  power  of  election  of 
Senators  from  the  legislatures  to  the 
popular  electorate  without  extending  to 
the  new  electorate  that  power  of  national 
control. 

There  are  specific  reasons  against  this 
change.  The  first  great  reason,  in  my 
mind,  is  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  design  of  the  Senate.  The 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  to  create 
in  the  Senate  a  body  which  would  be  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  other  House.  It 
was  to  be  a  body  more  secure  in  tenure, 
different  in  the  manner  of  its  election, 
different  in  its  responsibility,  more  con- 
servative, more  deliberate  than  the  other 
House,  which  responds  year  by  year  to 
every  movement  of  the  public  mind  and 
the  public  feeling.  The  Senate  was 
established  by  the  Constitution  to  protect 
the  American  democracy  against  itself. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  realized 
that  the  weakness  of  democracy  is  the 
liability  to  continual  change ;  they  real- 
ized that  there  needed  to  be  some  guardi- 
an of  the  sober  second  thought,  and  so 
they  created  the  Senate.  This  change  is 
to  decrease  the  difference  between  the 
two  Houses  ;  to  make  the  two  more  alike  ; 
to  make  the  function  of  the  Senate  less 
distinctive,  and  to  reduce  the  benefit 
which  the  Senate  can  render  to  the  pub- 
lic service. 

At  times  there  has  been  a  restiveness 
in  the  country  over  the  delay  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  but  when  you  examine  the  statutes 
and  when  you  talk  with  your  fellow  citi- 
zens wherever  you  may  go  thruout  the 
country,  of  whatever  calling  or  condition 
in  life,  you  will  find  that  the  American 
has  suffered  not  from  too  little,  but  from 


too  much,  legislation ;  not  from  too  much 
consideration,  but  from  too  hasty  and  in- 
considerate action ;  and  if  you  will  probe 
down  into  that  universal  consciousness 
of  the  people  that  is  never  wrong,  you 
will  find  that  there  rests  a  conviction 
which  proves  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  notwithstanding  the  delay,  in 
the  long-drawn-out  discussion,  in  the 
deliberate  and  unhurried  action  of  the 
Senate,  it  has,  during  all  its  existence, 
performed,  loyally  and  effectively,  its 
duty  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Now,  this 
change  would  tend  to  decrease  the  i)e- 
culiar  quality  and  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  enabled  it  to  perform  its 
duty. 

We  cannot  afford  to  put  the  great  in- 
dustrial communities  in  an  attitude  where 
they  feel  that  the  honorable  obligation  of 
the  great  compromise  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  taken  away ;  while  by  the 
change  we  should  also  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  having  the  benefit  of  the  service 
of  a  large  class  of  citizens  who  are  spe- 
cifically qualified  by  character  and  train- 
ing to  render  a  peculiar  kind  of  service 
especially  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Senate,  men  who  by  lives  of  experience 
and  effort  have  attained  the  respect  of 
their  fellow  citizens  and  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  burdens  of  public  office, 
but  who  are  unwilling  to  seek  it ;  men 
who  will  accept  the  burden  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  honor  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  burden,  the  disturbance  of  life,  the 
abuse  of  the  press,  the  controversies 
about  performance  of  duty,  but  who 
never  would  subject  themselves  to  the 
disagreeable  incidents,  the  strife,  the  per- 
sonalities of  a  political  campaign.  This 
change  will  exile  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  men  w^ho  answer  closely  to  many 
of  the  greatest  names  in  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  this  body. 

Tt  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  provide  for 
or  demand  a  reform  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  theory  that  the 
existing  system   has   failed.       Tt   is   true 
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that  occasionally  bad  men  arc  sent  to  the  nicnl  was  its  liability  to  change  with  the 

Senate;  occasionally  a  man  is  sent  who  imjmlse  and  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 

would  not  have  been  chosen  in  a  fair  and  And    since    the    time    when    our    fathers 

honest    election    by    the    people    of    the  framed  the  Constitution   half  a  score  of 

State ;  but  they  find  their  level  and  they  nations,   seeking   to   follow   the    lines   of 

find  it  in  innocuous  insignificance.     The  our  experiment,  have,  in  varying  degree, 

basis  of  my  experience  and  observations  and  some  of  them  to  the  last  degree  of 

has  been   largely   formed   while   holding  failure,   justified   such   an   apprehension, 

executive  positions,  not  as  a  member  of  But   with  us   there   has   been   one  great 

the  Senate,  and  I  maintain  that  never  in  anchor,  our  Constitution.    The  American 

this  world  has  any  institution  of  govern-  democracy  bound  itself   to  the  rules  of 

ment   wrought   out   more   successful   re-  right,  which  are  essential  to  the  protec- 

sults  than  the  provision  of  the  American  tion  of  liberty,  and  justice,  and  property, 

Constitution  for  the  selection  of  Senators  and  order,  and  made  it   practically  im- 

of  the  United  States.  possible  that  the  impulse,  the  prejudice, 

Exercising  a  power  more  varied  than  the  excitement,  the  frenzy  of  the  moment 
any  other  deliberative  body  in  the  world ;  shall  carry  it  into  those  excesses  which 
sharing  in  the  legislative  and  executive  have  wrecked  our  historical  prototypes, 
and  judicial  functions;  with  control  over  Because  the  American  people  stand  by 
the  laws  providing  for  the  raising  and  their  Constitution  and  are  unwilling  to 
expenditure  of  revenue,  thru  its  consti-  yield  to  suggestion  that  it  be  tampered 
tutional  power  of  amendment ;  with  con-  with  and  altered  upon  slight  provocation, 
trol  over  the  appointments  to  offices  by  every  acre  of  farm  land,  every  farm 
the  necessity  of  its  confirmation  ;  with  house  and  barn,  every  stock  of  goods  and 
control  over  foreign  affairs,  thru  the  ne-  every  manufactory  in  the  country  is  of 
cessity  of  its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  greater  value,  and  no  change  in  our  Con- 
treaties  ;  with  the  function — that  highest  stitution  should  be  permitted  to  cast  a 
of  all  judicial  functions — constituting  it  doubt  upon  its  permanency  and  inviola- 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  '  bility  unless  there  be  the  weightiest  and 
after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  life,  I  most  commanding  reasons.  All  presump- 
declare  to  my  countrymen  that  the  Sen-  tions  are  against  it.  The  great  public 
ate  of  the  United  States  has  performed  policy  of  a  century  is  against  it.  A 
its  duty  loyally,  faithfully  and  compe-  heavy  burden  rests  upon  those  who  wish 
tently,  and  has  furnished  to  the  history  to  make  the  change.  And  when  a  pro- 
of this  country  a  line  of  illustrious  names  posal  is  made  to  change  the  provisions 
and  a  record  of  great  achievement  which  which  affect  the  relations  between  the 
are  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  States  and  the  National  Government,  or 
the  world  has  yet  had  that  popular  gov-  to  modify  any  of  the  terms  of  one  of 
ernment,  thru  representative  institutions,  those  great  compromises  upon  which  the 
is  a  possibility  among  men.  institution  rests,  there  are  special  reasons 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  multitude  for    rejecting   it,    and   a    double   burden 

of  failures  that  line  the  pathway  of  his-  rests  upon  those  who  propose  it. 
tory,  when  we  consider  the  multitude  of         No  one  can   foresee  the   far-reaching 

difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  sue-  effect  of  changing  the  language  of  the 

cessful  government,  let  us  pause  before  Constitution  in  any  manner  which  affects 

we  abandon  the  character  and  the  con-  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  general 

stitution  of  a  body  which  has  proved  it-  Government.     We  enter  upon  a  field  of 

self  and  been  proven  as  has  the  Senate  doubt,   of   new   discussions,    the   end   of 

of  the  United  States.  which  no  can  can  foresee,  when  we  begin 

When  America  set  forth  in  her  great  to   tamper   with   the   delicately   adjusted 

experiment,  the  almost  universal  opinion  machinery  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 

of  the  world  was  that  she  would  speedily  accustomed   and   which  we  now   under- 

encounter    the    disasters    which    all    at-  stand  so  well. 

tempts  at  popular  government  had  met  Why,  then,  should  we  adopt  this  reso- 

before  that  day.     The  whole  world  knew  lution  ?    There  has  been  but  little  attempt 

well  that  the  tendency  of  democratic  gov-  to     assign     reasons     for    the    proposed 

ernment   was    toward    frequent   change;  change  in  the   election  of   Senators.     It 

that  the  weakness  of  democratic  govern-  has  been  left  in  the  main  to  rest  on  the 
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proposition  that  the  people  of  the  coun-  be  an  election  by  plurality,  in  every  one 

try  desire  it;  that  there  have  been  reso-  there  would  be  an  election  the  day  after 

lutions    adopted    by    many    legislatures ;  the  period  expired. 

that  planks  have  been  put  in  many  polit-  We  have  fallen  upon  times  when  it 
ical  platforms.  I  am,  none  the  less,  con-  seems  as  if  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  in- 
vinced  that  the  desire  of  the  people  stead  of  the  last  thing,  to  cure  an  evil,  is 
for  this  change,  if  there  be  a  desire,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
is  not  a  very  active  and  violent  feel-  States.  But  this  very  joint  resolution  to 
ing.  It  is  rather  a  mild  assent  to  a  amend  the  Constitution  will  force  us  to 
proposition  which  is  suggested  to  them  abandon  the  majority  rule  and  to  entrust 
as  an  appropriate  remedy  for  certain  the  election  of  Senators  to  a  plurality ; 
ascertained  and  recognized  evils.  There  for  never  can  the  Senate  of  the  United 
is  a  tendency  which  is  natural  and  in  States  maintain  a  working  force  if  a 
which  we  all  share,  that  when  an  evil  is  majority  vote  is  required  for  the  election 
recognized,  and  some  one  suggests  that  of  Senators  by  the  people  of  the  various 
a  provision  of  law  will  cure  it,  our  in-  States.  In  every  close  State  the  outlying 
terest  is  attracted  and  our  support  is  con-  parties,  not  occasionally  or  accidentally, 
ciliated  for  the  proposed  measure.  I  be-  but  as  a  rule,  poll  more  votes  than  the 
lieve  that  what  the  people  really  want  is  difference  between  the  two  great  parties, 
to  have  certain  evils  which  they  recognize  As  a  rule,  in  the  close  States  of  the 
in  the  present  election  of  Senators  cured.  Union,  no  one  is  elected  by  a  majority 
and  that  they  are  quite  indifferent  about  vote.  We  should  not  cure  this  evil  by 
the  proposed  change  except  as  it  is  certi-  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
fied  to  them  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  the  tution,  but  we  can  cure  it  absolutely  by  a 
evils.  Whether  it  will  be  a  cure  or  not  simple  amendment  of  our  own  statute, 
has  been  little  considered  and  little  dis-  Another  reason  why  people  are  dissat- 
cussed,  either  by  the  people  of  the  United  isfied  with  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
States  or  by  the  Senate.  of  the  States  legislatures  is  a  belief  that 
These  evils  which  we  all  wish  to  see  from  time  to  time  State  legislatures  have 
cured  consist  of  certain  patent  defects  in  been  influenced  by  personal  considera- 
the  working  of  the  system  of  election  of  tions  or  controlled  by  extra-official  in- 
Senators  by  State  legislatures.  The  first  ducements  in  the  performance  of  their 
is  a  defect  in  the  working  of  the  law  duty;  and  it  is  true  that  forbidden  and 
which  requires  them  to  select,  permitting  abhorrent  forces  do  sometimes  affect  the 
the  deadlock  which  exists  so  frequently,  election  of  a  Senator.  But  it  is  only 
It  causes  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  occasional,  and  the  great  body  of  mem- 
the  people,  and,  I  believe,  constitutes  the  bers  of  the  Senate  are  and  always  have 
chief  reason  for  the  assent  of  the  people  been  elected  as  the  free  and  intelligent 
to  propositions  to  change  the  manner  of  judgment  of  their  States  legislatures  die- 
election.  But  these  deadlocks  come  not  tated.  There  is  no  claim — certainly  there 
from  the  constitutional  provision ;  they  is  no  ground  to  sustain  a  claim — that  an 
come  from  our  own  statute  of  1866.  honest  and  intelligent  legislature,  fairly 
They  can  be  ended  forever,  on  any  day  canvassing  the  abilities  and  the  character 
of  this  session,  thru  a  simple  amendment  of  the  men  who  can  best  serve  their 
by  Congress  of  its  own  statute.  The  country  as  Senators  from  their  States, 
deadlocks  arise  from  the  fact  that  our  cannot  make  as  good  a  choice,  if  not  a 
statute  requires  a  majority  vote,  and  better  choice,  than  an  electorate  at  large. 
everywhere  among  people  of  independ-  No;  the  real  ground  is  that,  arguing 
ence  and  individual  will  it  is  a  difficult  from  these  exceptional  and  occasional 
thing  to  secure  a  majority  vote.  If  we  cases,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
chose  today  to  amend  our  statute  so  that  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  legisla- 
these  legislatures  could  elect  by  a  plural-  tures  of  their  States  are  unfaithful  to 
ity,  they  would  elect  tomorrow.  If  we  their  trusts  in  making  their  selections, 
chose  to  say  that  in  any  legislature  where  If  this  be  true,  what  is  the  remedy  the 
a  majority  vote  could  not  be  obtained  people  of  the  Ignited  States  should  seek? 
within  thirty  days  of  the  beginning  of  Are  they  to  abandon  the  performance  of 
the  Congress  in  which  the  successful  can-  their  duty  in  the  election  of  their  State 
didate  was  to  take  his  scat,  there  should  legislatures?       The     whole     proposition 
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rests  upon  the  postulate  of  the  incapacity  personnel  of  the  State  legislatures?    The 

of    the   people   of   the    United    States   to  boards  of  aldermen  in  some  of  our  cities 

elect  honest  and  faithful  le^^islatures.    If  were  once  bodies  of  high  consideration, 

the  people    of    the    several   States  have  filled  by  citizens  of  consequence  and  of 

proved  incompetent  to  select  honest  and  high   standing,  but   they   have   dwindled 

faithful  legislators  in  their  own   States,  and  shrunk  into  insignificance  as  power 

shall    the    Constitution    of    the    United  after  power  has  been  taken  away  from 

States  be  so  amended  as  to  relieve  the  them.     Once  begin  in  that  direction  by 

people  from  the  consequences  of  their  in-  taking  the  first  step  based  upon  the  prin- 

competency    by    taking    from    the    State  ciple  of  this  resolution,  and  we  shall  find 

legislatures  the  power  to  choose  Senators  the  members    of   our    State   legislatures 

of  the   United    States  and  vesting   that  growing  less  and  less  competent,  less  and 

power,  free  from  all  control  of  Congress,  less  worthy  of  trust,  less  and  less  efficient 

in  the  same  incompetent  hands?  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.'    We 

If  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  can-  can  never  develop  competent  and  trusted 

not  have  honest  legislatures,  the  tide  that  bodies  of  public  servants  by  expressing 

now   sets    toward    the    Federal    Govern-  distrust  of  them,  by  taking  power  away 

ment  will  swell  in  volume  and  in  power,  from  them,  by  holding  them  up  to  the 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  solicitous  world  as  being  unworthy  of  confidence, 

for  the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  Men  whose  standing  in  their  community 

of  their  States  that  there  is  but  one  way  makes  it  desirable  for  the  public  service 

in  which  they  can  preserve  that  sover-  that  they  shall  go  into  our  State  legisla- 

eignty,  and  that  is  by  repudiating  abso-  tures  will  never  subject  themselves  to  be 

lutely  and  forever  the  fundamental  doc-  ranked  in  bodies  suspected  and  discred- 

trine  upon  which  this  resolution  proceeds,  ited  and  deprived  of  power.     Neither  is 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  most  vital  this  resolution  providing  for  an  amend- 

thing  to  be  done  in  the  United  States  to-  ment  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the 

day  is  to  strengthen,  instead  of  weaken-  people ;  it  is  an  expression  of  distrust  in 

ing,  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  the  people.     It  is  not  progress.     It  is  a 

The     fundamental     proposition     upon  slipping  back.     It  is  not  an  improvement 

which  this  resolution  rests  is  an  expres-  in  our  system  of  government.     It  is  an 

sion  of  distrust  for  representative  gov-  abandonment  of  our  system  of  govern- 

ernment.     It  does  not  stand  alone.     It  is  ment. 

a  part  of  a  great  movement  which  has         There  is  no  weaker  course  for  men  to 

been  going  on  now  in  these  recent  years  take  than  to   endeavor  to  make   up   for 

thruout   the   country   and   in   which   our  failure  to  do  their  duty  by  changing  the 

people  have  been  drifting  away  from  their  form  of  the  duty.   It  is  a  proposition  that 

trust  in  representative  government.     The  the  people  who  cannot  elect  honest  men 

modern    State    constitutions,    which    are  from  their  own  neighbors  to  their  State 

filled    with    specific    provisions,    limiting  legislatures  can  elect  honest  men  to  the 

and    directing    the    legislature    in    every  Senate  of  the  United  States.     But  how 

direction,  furnishing  such  startling  con-  can  men  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 

trasts  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Constitu-  perform  the  duty  of  selecting  an  honest 

tion  of  the  United  States,  the  initiative  and   faithful   legislator    from   their   own 

and  the  referendum,  are  an  expression  vicinage    improve    upon    their    perform- 

of  distrust  in  representative  government,  ance  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  in  a 

This  resolution  is  an  expression  of  dis-  State-wide  election  of  candidates  whom 

trust.      And,    strangely,    this    movement  most    of    them    know    little    or    nothing 

comes  at  the  very  time  when  the  devel-  about    except    what   they   get    from    the 

opment  of  our  country,   in  its  business  newspapers? 

and.  social  and  political  life,  makes  it  all  Why  should  we  consent  to  any  at- 
the  more  necessary  that  we  should  de-  tempt  at  an  evasion  of  duty?  The  path- 
pend,  and  be  justified  in  depending,  upon  way  lies  clear  before  us  under  the  Con- 
representative  government.  stitution.      If   we   will   do  our   duty   the 

What  will  become  of  State  legislatures  Constitution    needs    no   amendment.      If 

if  we  follow  the  principle  of  this  resolu-  we  do  not  do  our  duty  you  can  amend 

tion?    If  we  rob  them  of  power,  of  dig-  the  Constitution  a  thousand  times  with- 

nity,   of  consequence,   what  will  be  the  out  any  utility.     The  trouble  in  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  and  abandoned,  modified  or  be  found 
is  not  in  the  Constitution.  It  rests  with  successful;  but  ultimately  we  shall  come 
the  people.  It  is  because  they  are  not  back  to  a  new  adjustment,  under  new  re- 
doing their  duty.  If  there  be  no  voice  lations,  having  all  the  competency  of 
in  this  land  with  power  to  reach  the  popular  government  that  existed  before, 
minds  of  the  people  with  this  mes-  It  is  an  inconsiderate  proposal  that  we 
sage,  then  we  are  caucusing  over  idle  make  one  of  the  first  steps  in  this  great 
words  when  we  talk  of  an  amend-  experimental  process  the  irrevocable  step 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  wholly  of  amending  the  Constitution.  I  am  con- 
unnecessary  to  abandon  the  attempt  fident  that  under  the  broad  terms  of  the 
to  elect  honest  legislatures.  The  whole  instrument  which  has  been  sufficient  for 
purpose  of  relieving  and  remedying  all  the  growth  and  change  of  a  century 
the  evil  which  has  led  to  this  agita-  and  a  quarter  the  process  of  reform  will 
tion  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  go  on  to  a  successful  end,  in  conformity 
tion  can  be  better  accomplished  without  with  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  Rut  if  I  am 
an  amendment.  Our  present  condition  wrong,  if  at  some  time  or  other  it  be- 
is  only  temporary.  The  process  of  re-  comes  needful  to  amend  the  Constitution 
lieving  it  is  now  going  on,  and  is  going  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  evils,  let 
on  all  over  the  land.  us  amend  it  after  we  have  experimented. 
Altogether  the  States  exhibit  the  striv-  and  not  at  the  beginning ;  let  us  do  it  as 
ings  of  a  great  democracy  adjusting  it-  the  result  of  that  experience  which 
self  to  the  new  conditions,  and  they  are  brings  wisdom,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
bound  to  result  in  a  successful  accom-  those  conjectures  which  lead  to  continual 
plishment.      Experiments    will    be    tried  change. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Our   Lady  of  Pity 

(Elizabeth  Stuart   Phelps  Ward) 

BY  KATHARINE   LEE  BATES 

Smu.inc.  came  she  up  to  Zion  as  by  path  well  known  to  her, 

Known  in  longing  dreams  and  visions,  traced  by  sorrow's  questing  heart ; 

Smiling  as  familiar  fragrance  on  the  wind  was  blown  to  her 

From  the  gardens  of  her  childhood,  clover-field  and  haying-cart. 

Smiling  as  beneath  the  golden  chant  of  stars  that  sang  for  her. 
Lost,  beloved  voices  called  her  by  old,  teasing,  tender  names ; 

But  she  turned  her  from  the  city,  tho  the  joy-bells  rang  for  her, 
Tho  the  jacinth,  sard  and  jasper  beckoned  her  like  rosy  flames. 

All  the  way  she  traveled  knew  her,  blossoming  its  gratitude 
As  she  sought  the  stellar  outlands,  far  frontiers  of  Paradise, 

Where  the  meekest  of  earth's  martyrs  find  a  dim  beatitude. 

Beasts  that  for  our  human  welfare  paid  their  suffering  as  ])ricc. 

How  they  flock  to  her  caresses,  how  her  tones  are  sweet  to  them. 
How  their  innocency,  smitten,  bruised,  tormented,  thrown  at  last 

To  the  bullring  and  the  clinic,  hears  dear  pity  beat  for  them 
In  the  heart  that  holds  them  holy  for  their  anguish  overpast! 

Every  wounded  wilding  spirit  lifteth  gentle  gaze  to  her. 

Saints  too  s-mple  for  forgiveness,  only  seeking  leave  to  love ; 

Shot-torn  birds  with  broken  plumage  carol  blissful  praise  to  her. 
And  God's  grace  descends  upon  her  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove. 

Wi;li  tsi.KY,    Mass. 


The   Cost  of  a   Useless  War 

BY  BARON   D'ESTOURNELLES   DE   CONSTANT 

LThe  author  of  the  following  article  will  arrive  in  this  country  as  soon  as  this  issue 
reaches  our  readers.  He  proposes  to  travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back  and  will  give 
many    lectures   en    route,    especially    at   our    great  universities.     The  Baron  is  a  member  of  the 

French  Senate,  a  judge  of  the  Hague  Court,  a  delegate  from  France  to  both  the  first  and 
second  Hague  Conferences,  and  last  year  a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  has 
often    contributed    to    The    iNDEPENifENT, — Editor.] 

GOVERNMENTS    have   been   sin-  but    along    the    roads?      The    enormous 

gularly    favored    by    a    general  number  lost  during  the  five  years  of  the 

state  of  ignorance  in  their  con-  Spanish  war  has  never  been  known   (it 

cealment   of   the   consequences   of    their  was  estimated  at  473,000)  ;  nor  the  num- 

wars.  bers  lost  in  naval  warfare,  aboard  Eng- 

I  have  long  tried  in  vain  to  learn  what  lish    and    Spanish    prison    ships,    in    the 

the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  West  Indies,  etc. 

First  Empire  cost  France  in  men — with-  During  the  retreat  from  Russia,  the 
out  taking  the  rest  of  the  world  into  ac-  Grand  Army  was  destroyed  day  by  day ; 
count.  The  figures  vary  between  two  and  of  most  of  its  corps  only  fragments 
and  five  millions.  But  if  for  the  time  returned,  with  their  treasures  and  ar- 
being  I  confine  myself  to  the  minimum  chives  lost.  According  to  Count  La- 
figure  and  multiply  it  by  several  genera-  baume,  whose  figures  follow,  of  680,500 
tions,  I  make  out  that  France  has  re-  men  mobilized,  400,000  crossed  the  Nie- 
duced  her  population  by  at  least  twenty  men ;  but  scarcely  20,000  recrossed. 
millions  in  a  century.  Without  these  Most  historians  make  the  figure  18,000. 
wars  we  could  have  today  about  sixty  Let  us  call  it  a  loss  of  380,000  men ; 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  and,  presumably,  almost  the  entire  army  on  one  side  only, 
more    robust    inhabitants,    since,    apart  and  in  Russia  alone. 

from  the  alcoholism  which  enters  into  To  these  losses  must  be  added  those 
this  account,  wars  have  eliminated  those  which  the  troops  sufifered  going  and 
best  qualified  for  procreation.  But  even  coming,  outside  Russia,  from  their  point 
confining  ourselves  to  the  immediate  of  departure  (Spain)  to  their  original 
costs  of  war,  we  undertake  a  work  of  garrisons.  Napoleon  had  been  obliged 
several  years  in  our  archives  before  ar-  to  occupy  all  Germany.  Davout,  after 
riving  at  doubtful  results.  It  is  already  the  Russian  campaign,  did  wonders  to 
difficult  to  estimate  with  sureness  the  maintain  himself  at  Hamburg — but  at 
number  of  men  actually  engaged.  For  what  cost !  He  arrested  there  an  army 
the  Revolutionary  epoch,  it  is  almost  im-  of  Swedes,  of  Prussians,  of  Russians, 
practicable.  Under  the  Empire,  Napo-  and  retired  only  on  orders  received  from 
leon  mobilized  with  his  armies  those  of  Louis  XVIII,  Napoleon's  successor. 
Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  Denmark,  What  did  the  French  campaign  cost. 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Italy —  which  followed  upon  that  of  Russia? 
even  those  of.  Croatia  and  Dalmatia !  And  Waterloo?  We  can  arrive  at  no 
And  for  a  considerable  time  at  least  certain  knowledge  of  all  this, 
these  foreign  legions  remained  faithful.  Historians  assure  us  that  the  corps  of 
Also,  how  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  Prince  Eugene,  upward  of  52,000  men, 
to  estimate  how  many  survived  of  those  did  not  number  above  1,200  at  Marien- 
engaged?  By  footing  up  the  dead,  the  worder,  fourteen  days  after  crossing  the 
wounded,  the  prisoners,  the  missing  and  Niemen  in  its  retreat, 
the  deserters?  The  hospital  service  ex-  Imagine,  besides,  the  immense  field  of 
isted  only  in  an  embryonic  state ;  after  action  lost  by  the  French,  particularly  in 
the  retreat  from  Russia,  what  was  left  the  New  World,  while  twenty-five  years 
of  it?  And  even  the  administrative  of  war  absorbed  the  courage,  the  hero- 
service,  admirable  tho  it  was,  suffered,  ism,  that  war  did  not  create,  as  some 
like  everything  else,  from  the  general  think,  but  which  existed  and  demanded 
disaster.  Who  could  total  the  losses,  no  nothing  better  than  that  it  be  spent,  at 
longer  on  the  field  and  in   the  hospital,  home  and  abroad,  on  enterprises  already 
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undertaken.  Altho  abandoned  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  work  of  Cartier, 
of  Champlain,  of  La  Salle,  and,  later  on, 
that  of  another  order,  not  less  great,  of 
La  Fayette  and  Rochambeau,  had  pre- 
pared fruits  for  French  initiative  to 
pick,  in  spite  of  all :  that  is,  expansion, 
the  multiplication  of  our  energy,  of  our 
commerce,  the  salvation  of  our  marine, 
of  our  ports,  of  our  fleets;  for  our  in- 
fluence and  language  v^ere  everywhere 
at  work.  But  we  cut  these  bonds ;  we 
ceased  to  send  into  the  New  World  the 
vivifying  blood  of  France  in  order  to 
soak  the  battlefields  of  Europe  with  it. 

THE  CORPS  CONSTITUTING  THE  GRAND  ARMY 

SENT   AGAINST   RUSSIA,   MARCH    i- 

SEPTEMBER    i,    1812. 

General  Staff 4,000  French,  Hessian,  Sax- 
on,   etc. 

First  Corps 83,000     French,     Hessians, 

Poles,    Spaniards,  etc. 

Second    Corps 44,000     French,    Croatian  s, 

Swiss,    Portuguese, 
etc. 

Third    Corps 43,800     French,    Portuguese, 

Wurtemburgians,  etc. 

Fourth  Corps 52,000  Made  up  almost  exclu- 
sively of  foreigners, 
copimanded  by  Prince 
Eugene,  Vice-regent 
of  Italy. 

Fifth    Corps 39, 500     Almost       exclusively 

Poles,    commanded  by 
Poniatovsky. 

Sixth  Corps 27,400  Almost  exclusively  Ba- 
varians. 

Seventh  Corps 18,900  Almost  exclusively  Sax- 
ons. 

Eighth    Corps 18,700     Largely    Westphalians. 

Ninth    Corps 32,500     French       and       various 

German    nationalities. 

Tenth  Corps 31,400  Chiefly  Poles,  Prus- 
sians, and  Westphal- 
ians. 

Eleventh    Corps 31,400     French,   Hollanders  and 

various     German     na- 
tionalities. 

Austrian    Corps 30,000     Austrians,    etc. 

ist  Cavalry  Corps.  .  13,400  Some  Poles  and  Prus- 
sians. 

2d  Cavalry  Corps...  10,400  Some  Poles  and  Prus- 
sians. 

3d   Cavalry   Corps...      10,600     Some      Bavarians      and 

Saxons. 

4th  Cavalry  Corps...  7,800  Poles,  Saxons,  West- 
phalians. 

Imperial    Guard 51,300     French    with   one  Polish 

regiment. 

Grand   Artil'ry   Corps     22,400 

(jarrisons  of  Magde- 
burg, D  a  n  t  z  i  g  , 
Koenigsberg,  and 
Hamburg    14,600 

Division  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Con- 
federation            7,300     Foreigners. 

Neapolitan   Troops. .  .        8,000     Foreigners. 

Danish    contingent. .  .        9,800     Foreigners. 

Troops    on    march...      43,000     Foreigners. 

(ien'l   Cavalry   depot.        1,500 

Total    680,500 

This  total  of  680,500  men  was,  you 
understand,  increased  to  repair  the  dis- 
aster of  the  retreat  from  Russia,  to 
assure  the  return  to  France  across  Ger- 


many, and  to  defend  FTance  —  tUl 
Waterloo.  .Vnd  to  these  formidable  fig- 
ures let  us  not  fail  to  add  those  of  the 
allied  armies  which  followed  ours  to 
i'aris,  and  sowed,  as  they  went,  they  ik 
their  turn,  death  and  desolation. 

"In  that  year  1813,  from  January  11 
to  October  7,"  writes  Chancellor  Pas- 
quier,  in  his  Souvenirs  inedits,  "840,000 
men  had  been  demanded  of  imperial 
FTance  and  had,  perforce,  been  deliv- 
ered." Other  decrees,  in  December,  put 
300,000  conscripts  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Government ;  a  November  decree  or- 
ganized in  cohorts  140,000  men  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  all,  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  men  called  in 
one  year!  Segur,  charged  with  organ- 
izing and  commanding  a  company  of 
young  men,  writes :  "There  were  some 
of  them  of  so  weak  a  make-up  that 
they  seemed  dying."  Half  of  them  per- 
ished in  the  1814  campaign. 

Shall  we  now,  under  the  reservations 
exprest  above,  and  only  tentatively,  op- 
pose to  the  table  of  men  engaged  a 
statement  of  the  losses  suffered? 

Let  us  try.  According  to  Taine, 
Napoleon  said  vehemently  to  Metternich, 
in  the  course  of  the  famous  eight-hour 
interview  at  Dresden,  June  28,  1813: 
"What  do  you  want  of  me?  That  I  do 
myself  dishonor!"  Metternich  dared  to 
reply :  "I  have  seen  your  soldiers ;  they 
are  children.  When  this  army  of  ado- 
lescents is  gone,  what  will  you  do?"  It 
was  then  that  Napoleon  was  beside  him- 
self and  replied:  "You  are  no  soldier 
and  you  know  not  what  passes  in  a  sol- 
dier's soul !  I  grew  up  on  battlefields, 
and  a  man  like  me  doesn't  give  a  tinker's 
damn  for  the  life  of  a  million !" 

Another  day,  according  to  Taine  once 
more  (he  cites  the  Due  de  Broglie), 
Napoleon  said  to  M.  de  Narbonne : 
"When  it  comes  to  that,  what  has  the 
Russian  campaign  cost  me?  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  and  besides  them, 
there  were  lots  of  Germans  there." 

"His  imperial  chimera  devoured  many  more, 
besides,"  adds  Taine.  ''Between  1804  and  1815, 
he  had  been  the  cause  of  killing  more  than 
1,700,000  Frenchmen,  born  within  the  boun- 
daries of  old  France,  to  whom  we  must  prob- 
ably add  two  millions  of  outlanders,  killed  for 
his  sake  either  as  allies  or  as  enemies." 

The  total  of  French  losses  at  the  battle 
of  the   Moskowa   is  generally   stated   as 
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30,000  men.  the  Russian  losses  as  double 

that;   almost    100,000  men    for  the   two 

armies — as  a  beginning'.     In  the  manual 

entitled    "Cours    d'histoire"    (edition    of 

1904),  used  by  the  pupils  at  St.  Maixent. 

whieli    agrees    here    with    Lavisse    and 

Rambaud,    almost    word    for    word,    we 

read : 

"At  VVilna,  30,000  of  our  forces  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  population." 

Marshal    Ney   covered   the   retreat.      At 

Kowno,  where  he  recrossed  the  Niemen, 

he  took  command  of  the  rear  guard  at 

the  head  of  what  infantry  survived.     He 

ended  by  arriving,  all  alone,  at  an  inn  in 

Prussia:    "hunted    cross   country   like    a 

stag  in  a  chase." 

The  more  my  Russian  travels  awak- 
ened in  me  the  recollection  of  my  read- 
ings and  of  these  terrible  events,  the 
more  did  the  contrast  impress  me  be- 
tween the  popular  joy,  unanimous  as  it 
was  in  its  Franco-Russian  manifestation, 
and  the  horror  of  these  relatively  mod- 
ern wars  that  threw  at  one  another,  for 
no  cause,  the  armies  and  the  populations 
0£  two  ravaged  countries.  This  contrast 
did  not  fail  to  strengthen  in  me  the  con- 
viction that  the  soi-disant  bellicose  spirit 
of  peoples  has  often  been,  in  the  last 
few  centuries  at  least,  only  a  govern- 
mental invention. 

The  bellicose  spirit,  or,  rather,  the 
spirit  of  conquest — for  we  do  not  speak 
of  civil  Or  religious  wars,  or  wars  of 
independence,  or  race  wars — has  had,  so 
far,  two  cardinal  principles : 

1.  Ignorance  of  the  useless  and  inevitable 
atrocities  of  war:  The  truth  about  war  has 
never  been  taught  in  schools,  for  the  reason, 
it  is  said,  that  this  truth  might  detract  from 
the  prestige  of  governments  and  destroy  the 
confidence  with  which  their  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity or  at  any  rate  their  simple  good  sense 
ought  to  inspire  the  masses. 

2.  War  was  long  waged  only  by  professional 
armies. 

The  children  of  other  people  were  mo- 
bilized to  go  and  take  possession  of 
other  people's  goods.  Quietly  and  in 
proportion  as  the  goods  of  other  folk 
are  defended  by  the  general  need  of 
security  and  by  the  organization  of  the 
Society  of  Nations ;  quietly  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  armed  nation  in  its  en- 
tirety shall  be  charged  wnth  defending 
the  national  territory  and  with  invading 
at  need  that  of  the  aggressor,  war  will 
be  treated  less  and  less  lightly,  especially 


if  history  i)resents  it  in  its  truth  and  in 
all  its  consequences,  not  under  the  com- 
manding appearances  that  official  artists 
and  writers  have  too  often  given  it. 

i\Iy  final  conviction  is  this :  1  have 
never  attached  great  importance  to  the 
sentimental  protests  against  war.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  teach  the  nations  by 
facts  and  by  making  them  understand 
their  own  interests.  They  will  find  then 
that  this  interest  accords  with  duty. 

If  only  all  Frenchmen  might  have 
read  a  sincere  history  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  then  the  history  of  1813; 
next,  that  of  the  campaign  of  France ; 
finally,  that  of  1815!  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  foreigners  could  have 
done  as  much !  These  histories,  incom- 
plete as  they  are  with  respect  to  the  true 
causes  and  the  true  consequences  of 
war,  do  exist.  They  are  highly  numer- 
ous; several  among  them  are  beautifully 
done  and  some  few  deeply  moving. 
Their  reading  is  more  eloquent  and 
more  decisive  than  all  the  pacificist 
pleadings. 

In  addition,  by  a  paradoxical  but 
happy  compensation,  to  make  up  for  the 
defects  of  history  as  it  is  taught,  it  is 
the  novel,  creator  of  so  many  legends, 
that  has  been  charged  with  bringing  to 
bear  upon  opinion  the  truth  which  we 
seek :  this  altogether  simple  truth  born 
of  obscure  recitals  by  victims  and  wit- 
nesses ;  born  of  the  tears  of  mothers,  of 
the  maledictions  of  consciences ;  heritage 
left  by  the  multitude  of  victims  of  "the 
genius  of  great  captains."  Let  the  novel 
be  of  the  brothers  Erckmann-Chatrian 
or  of  Tolstoy ;  there  is  the  same  desola- 
tion, the  same  lassitude  and  the  same 
revolt ;  and  this  protest  of  the  novel  has 
bridged  the  great  gap  of  history. 

This  gap  will  speedily  disappear.  The 
peoples  uniting  among  themselves  have 
traversed  not  only  the  distances,  but  also 
the  abyss  of  error,  which  have  separated 
them ;  they  will  soon  discover  that  they 
have  been  thrown  against  one  another  as 
combatants  without  motive,  without 
profit,  for  the  unique  service  of  blind 
ambitions. 

Men  say,  "History  repeats  itself" ; 
yes,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  history. 
But  little  by  little  we  shall  learn.  And 
cursed  be  those  who  may  seek  to  begin 
it  over  again. 

Paris,    France. 
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IT  is  commonly  conceded  that  the  aver- 
age American  man  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  pursuing-  the  dollar ;  but  one 
often  wonders  how  to  label  the  pursuits 
of  the  middle  class  American  woman. 

How  does  she  spend  her  leisure?  Does 
>he  share  her  husband's  interests  in  the 
game  of  getting  what  she  spends?  Rare- 
ly. Sometimes  she  knows  approximately 
what  he  makes,  but  generally  the  Ameri- 
can business  man  does  not  explain  his 
business  machinations  to  his  wife.  If  he 
gives  her  sufficient  with  which  to  dress 
herself,  to  eat,  and  to  decorate  her  house 
to  her  taste,  he  considers  that  he  has  ful- 
filled his  whole  duty.  His  leisure  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  in  reading  or  discussing 
politics  or  sport.  Again,  does  he  share 
these  interests  with  womankind?  Rare- 
ly. According  to  his  notions  these  are 
not  womanly  interests  and  he  prefers  to 
discuss  them  with  his  fellow  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  what  does  the 
middle  class  American  woman  concern 
herself?  Housekeeping  is  no  longer  so 
interesting  or  important  to  her  as  when 
she  compounded  the  elemental  supplies 
and  felt  herself  the  mainspring  in  the 
household;  and  modern  conveniences 
have  almost  reduced  housekeeping  to 
mere  mechanical  routine.  Moreover,  a 
little  education  has  whetted  her  appetite 
for  something  a  little  more  diverting 
than  mere  humdrum  housekeeping ;  and 
conventional  class  and  sex  restrictions 
have  gradually  inhibited  her  more  and 
more. 

In  fact,  outside  of  the  "smart  set"  she 
has  virtually  been  segregated  in  social  re- 
lations. For  instance,  at  any  mixed 
leathering  it  is  usually  conspicuously  no- 
ticeable that  groups  of  men  and  men,  and 
women  and  women,  are  talking  together  ; 
or  should  a  man  and  his  wife  go  out  to- 
gether to  make  an  evening  call,  presently, 
after  an  exchange  of  a  few^  common- 
places, the  man  caller  and  the  man  upon 
whom  he  is  calling  begin  to  converse  and 
appear  to  take  for  granted  that  the  wo- 
men present  have  neither  interest  nor  un- 
derstanding of  the  subjects  they  wish  to 


discuss.  Consequently  the  women  soon 
draw  together  and  converse  by  them- 
selves. 

The  middle-class  French  woman  and 
her  husband  are  good  comrades ;  she  us- 
ually understands  his  business  and  fre- 
quently takes  active  part  in  it ;  their  side 
niterests  and  diversions  they  share  in 
common,  nor  would  a  Frenchman's  sense 
of  politeness  permit  him  to  shun  women 
in  conversation  as  the  American  man 
commonly  does.  So  is  it,  we  are  told, 
among  Italians  and  Russians.  Even  the 
traditionally  tyrannized  -  over  English 
woman  appears  to  share  vastly  more  in 
common  with  English  men  than  the 
American  woman  with  American  men. 
At  least  she  has  been  expected  to  inter- 
est herself  in  public  affairs,  and  not  only 
is  she  permitted  to  discuss  such  matters 
without  being  considered  unwomanly, 
but  she  has  for  years  been  utilized  to 
assist  in  campaigns  and  elections  even 
tho  she  has  not  been  granted  equal  suf- 
frage and  even  tho  many  of  the  English 
laws  concerning  women  are  still  bar- 
baric. 

But  the  American  woman  is  given  no 
such  license.  To  be  sure  the  American 
man  has  a  habit  of  boasting  of  the  free- 
dom and  virtue  of  the  American  woman, 
but  in  reality  he  does  not  take  her  very 
seriously.  He  indulges  her  in  allowing 
her  to  spend  as  much  of  lids  income  as  she 
chooses,  whether  she  chooses  to  spend  it 
wisely  or  foolishly.  He  also  leaves  the 
rearing  and  disciplining  of  the  children 
entirely  to  her.  In  short,  he  is  commonly 
an  amiable,  regular  boarder  in  his  own 
home,  but  usually  does  not  live  in  real 
companionship  or  comradeship  with  his 
wife  or  with  womankind  in  general. 

Meanwhile  with  what  has  the  Ameri- 
can woman  been  occupied?  Apparently 
about  thirty  years  ago  she  resolved  that 
she  would  at  least  be  educated  ;  that  she 
would  devote  her  leisure  to  acquiring  the 
refinements  of  life,  since  to  this  her  hus- 
band did  not  object.  Promptly  she  set 
about  organizing  women's  clubs,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  study  and 
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for  personal  improvement ;  and  for  at 
least  two  decades  these  clubs  thrived  and 
multiplied.  P)Ut  her  taste  for  learning 
was  ostensibly  not  very  definite  or  pro- 
found, for  the  programs  of  almost  any 
of  these  clubs  have  indicated  very  shift- 
ing, shallow  and  circumnavigating  ten- 
dencies, so  that  while  she  has  been  learn- 
ing a  little  about  everything  she  has 
learned  nothing  very  well,  nor  has  she 
acquired  an  abiding  interest  in  learning 
for  its  own  sake. 

Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  diligently  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  a  few  popular  magazines,  and  at 
least  he  knows  and  understands  some- 
thing of  the  tendencies  of  the  times ;  nor 
has  he  been  deceived  or  alarmed  by  his 
wife's  widespread  intellectual  efforts, 
while  she  herself  has  manifestly  grown 
weary  of  sponging  up  bits  of  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  gathering  to- 
gether and  of  partaking  of  mild  refresh- 
ments has  grown  upon  her.  Indeed,  one 
may  say  it  has  become  a  fixt  habit.  And 
while  many  of  the  literary  clubs  are  still 
fanning  to  keep  the  dying  sparks  of  intel- 
lectual interest  alive,  others  are  begin- 
ning to  occupy  themselves  with  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  civic  housekeeping,  yet 
purely  social  gatherings  of  every  sort  are 
increasing.  This  peculiar  kind  of  activity 
is  of  course  more  particularly  character- 
istic of  smaller  towns  and  cities.  In  the 
larger  cities,  we  are  told,  middle  class 
women  get  a  similar  sort  of  social  dissi- 
pation in  shopping  day  after  day,  even 
though  they  have  little  or  no  money  to 
spend. 

My  own  observations  have  been  con- 
fined largely  to  my  own  community — a 
Middle  West  college  town  of  10,000  in- 
liabitants,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
average  intelligence.  The  number  of 
women  entirely  supported  by  their  hus- 
bands and  who  have  more  or  less  leisure 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred : 
the  average  number  of  children  to  each 
family  in  this  class,  computed  from  a 
table  of  a  hundred  families,  is  T.62.  The 
various  clubs  and  associations  in  the 
town  to  which  few  outside  of  this  circle 
belong  are:  The  Council  of  Women  (af- 
filiation of  clubs),  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Woman's 
Club.  Sorosis,  Cemetery  Association. 
Wednesday  Club,  Unique,  Nineteenth 
Century,  Charity  Association,  Y.  W.  C. 


A.,  Woman's  League,  Tri  Kai)pa,  Kappa 
Alumnae,  Conversation  Club,  h'riday  Mu- 
sical, Kappa  Alpha  Theta  Alumnse,  So- 
cial Club,  Psi  Iota  Xi,  Navajo  Club,  Free 
Kindergarten  and  Sewing  Club,  Eastern 
Star,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
Daughters  of  Rebecca,  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  and  four  regular  bridge  clubs — 
twenty-nine  in  all — besides  the  various 
church  associations. 

At  present  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
social  season,  which  begins  early  in  Oc- 
tober and  ends  about  the  middle  of  July. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  social  func- 
tions which  incidentally  I  jotted  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season : 

Oct.  31. — Mrs.  Cordial — Bridge   (afternoon) 

Nov.  I.— Mrs.  Cordial — Afternoon  ten. 

Oct.   31. — Mrs.   Rouge — Bridge    (evening). 

Nov.   I. — Mrs.  Rouge — Bridge   (evening). 

Nov.  2. — Surprise  Party  to  Mrs.  Kruli 

Nov.  3. — Mrs.  Line — Bridge. 

Nov.  4.-^Mesdames  Havell  and  Briggs^ 
Reading  and  Music. 

Nov.  5. — Mesdames  Havell  and  Briggs — 
Reading  and  Music. 

Nov.  8.— Mrs.  Slater— Bridge 

Nov.  9.— Mrs.  Slater — Music  and  Reading. 

Nov.  10. — Mesdames  Hall  and  Ringer — 
Thimbles. 

Nov.    II. — Mrs.    Beason — Bridge. 

Nov.  II. — Mrs.  Caldron — Bridge  (men  and 
women). 

Nov.  12. — Mesdames  Mallory  and  Haris — 
Bridge. 

Nov.  12. — Mrs.  Van  Dusen — Bridge  (even- 
ing). 

Nov.   14.— Mrs.   Koss— Thimbles. 

Men  were  present  at  but  one  of  these 
gatherings.  But  it  seems  obvious  from 
these  limited  data  that  the  American 
man's  all-absorbing  interest  in  business 
and  money-making  is  paralleled  in  the 
American  woman's  taste  for  mild  dissi- 
pation. Not  that  she  is  bubbling  over 
with  spirits  or  trying  to  find  an  outlet  for 
great  passions  or  enthusiasms,  for  she 
has  no  very  strong  or  definite  ones,  but 
rather  her  interests  are  so  few  and  so- 
feeble  that  she  is  manifestly  bored  with 
them  and  with  herself  and  has  taken 
refuge  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  bridge  and 
thimble  parties,  receptions,  clubs  and 
teas. 

Not  long  since  I  myself  decided  that  I 
was  living  too  much  apart,  becoming  un- 
social and  missing  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment merely  because  I  could  not  play 
bridge,  so  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friend  I  set  diligently  a.bout.  learning  fe 
gfame. 
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Shortly  afterward  1  was  heartily  wel- 
cuiiied  at  a  bridge  party,  and  several  of 
my  friends  seemed  greatl}'  pleased  be- 
cause I  had  at  last  learned  to  play.  When 
the  playing  began,  i  found  it  difficult  to 
concentrate  my  attention  upon  the  game, 
so  much  was  I  imprest  with  the  keen  in- 
terest and  zest  with  which  most  of  the 
women  present  were  playing,  for  with 
most  of  them  I  had  long  been  personally 
acquainted  and  had  long  since  concluded 
that  but  few  were  capable  of  having  a 
very  live  interest  in  anything.  Indeed 
this  steady,  silent,  absorbed  concentra- 
tion seemed  to  reveal  new  possibilities 
in  them. 

At  our  table  there  were  almost  no  re- 
marks until  the  end  of  the  first  rubber, 
when  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Rater,  turned 
reproachfully  to  my  partner,  Mrs. 
Dusen. 

"I  hear  you've  resolved  not  to  play 
oftener  than  once  a  day  hereafter." 

"No;  Mr.  Dusen  and  John  don't  like 
me  to  be  away  from  home  every  even- 
ing," was  my  partner's  apologetic  reply. 

"Well,  it's  queer,"  continued  Mrs. 
Rater,  "but  you  know  when  I  play  in  the 
afternoon  I  feel  as  though  I  must  play 
again  in  the  evening.  Of  course  I  can 
put  the  children  to  bed  before  leaving 
home.  As  for  Mr.  Rater,  he  doesn't  mind 
being  left  alone,  because  he  generally 
spends  the  evening  poring  over  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  rarely  has  a 
word  to  say  if  I  do  stay  at  home." 

"For  my  part,"  sharply  interposed 
Mrs.  Rouge,  "I  just  won't  stay  at  home 
night  after  night  alone.  Mr.  Rouge  goes 
down  town  every  night  to  play  pool,  so 
when  there's  nothing  doing  I  always  in- 
vite a  few  in  for  a  game." 

At  the  next  table  was  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Tremont — a  bright,  charming  little  wo- 
man who  a  few  years  ago  was  reading 
and  studying  a  good  deal,  and  in  a  large 
measure  had  emancipated  herself  from 
the  social  swirl. 

"What  are  you  reading  nowadays, 
Mrs.  Tremont?"  I  asked  presently. 

"O  dear  me!"  she  laughed  derisively, 
"social  life  is  so  strenuous  these  days,  1 
don't  pretend  to  read  any  more.  If  I 
scan  the  topics  of  the  newspapers  and 
dip  occasionally  into  a  magazine  I  feel  as 
tho  I'd  done  well.  To  be  frank,  I  think 
we've  all  become  demoralized.     Why,  I 


scarcely  get  time  to  take  the  baby  for  an 
airing  any  more." 

"liow  about  you,  Mrs.  Snobgas  ?"  i 
inquired,  turning  to  our  new  social 
leader,  recently  from  the  East.  "Are 
you  also  so  devoted  to  bridge?" 

"Oh,  just  wild  about  it!"  she  replied, 
exultantly.  Then  in  a  low  whisper  to 
me,  as  tho  we  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly. "The  only  thing  I  object  to  here 
is  that  one  is  forced  to  play  constantly 
with  so  many  trades  people." 

"What  puzzles  me,"  i  continued,  "is 
how  you  bridge  enthusiasts  manage  to 
pass  your  Sundays,  since  all  of  you  are 
good  Sabbatarians." 

"O,  we  go  to  church,"  said  one  archly. 

"And  have  our  own  methods  of  re- 
adjusting our  consciences  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons," quickly  winked  Mrs.  Snob- 
gas. 

When  I  moved  to  the  next  table,  the 
three  ladies  waiting  were  whispering  to- 
gether excitedly. 

"Have  you  heard  about  Mary  and 
Margaret  Hartbell?"  whispered  one  to 
me  with  an  air  of  great  moment. 

"No,"  I  replied  a  Httle  anxiously;  "has 
anything  happened  to  them?" 

"O  no,  only  yesterday  their  grand- 
mother, who  lives  at  Larkington,  died, 
and  after  taking  their  mother  to  the 
train,  they  both  went  to  a  bridge  party  in 
the  afternoon  and  again  in  the  evening." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  Mrs. 
Jones,  whose  child  had  been  very  ill  for 
some  time,  and  inquired,  "How's  the 
little  daughter  now  ?  Every  one  has  been 
so  anxious  about  her." 

"I  think  she's  some  -better,"  was  the 
placid  reply.  "We've  a  good  nurse  now, 
you  know,  so  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  leav- 
ing her  any  time." 

Directly,  the  playing  was  over  and  the 
prizes  awarded,  whereupon  every  one  be- 
gan to  chatter  at  such  a  rate  I  was  quite 
bewildered  with  the  whirr.  Little  Mrs. 
Lacey,  next  whom  I  was  then  sitting, 
appeared  to  be  the  only  silent  one  in  the 
room,  and  she  plainly  was  moody  and 
distraught. 

At  length  her  partner,  Mrs.  Walker, 
stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  a  voluble 
recital  of  one  of  her  neighbor's  dauntless 
and  somewhat  ridiculous  eflforts  to  get 
into  the  social  set  of  the  town,  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Lacey  apologetically. 

"Fm    sorry    I    played    this    game    so 
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badly,  Mrs,  Lacey.     1  believe  you'd  have  and  louiid  lime  to  du  much  needed  public 

won  the  prize  if  I'd  played  better."  good   recently    said   to  me:    "When   one 

h'or  a  moment  1   thought  pretty  Mrs.  considers  what  the  "womanly  women'  are 

Lacey  was  about  to  cry,  but  ])resently  she  doing,    thinking    and   talking   nowadays, 

sighed  in  her  pretty  pouting  way  and  re-  one   really  wishes  to  be  considered   un- 

plied,   "O,   1   never   mind   when   1   don't  womanly,   at   least    from   their   point   of 

win.     1  always  take  consolation  in  think-  view.'' 

ing  that  'Curly'  loves  me."  Almost  any  of  these  same  women  are 

The   latter   remark   she   addressed   di-  ready  at  any  time  to  complain  to  a  will- 

rectly   to  me,   so  half  humorously   1   in-  ing  ear  of  their  difficulties  to  procure  a 

quired,    "Who's    'Curly,'    Mrs.    Lacey?  maid   or   "help,''   but   even   though   they 

I've  never  met  him."  know  that  twenty  of  their  number  may 

"Really,  don't  you  know  'Curly'?''  she  be  competing  for  the  services  of  one  in- 
replied  in  all  soberness.  "He's  the  dear-  competent  housemaid  who  is  willing  to 
est,  most  adorable  little  dog  you've  ever  give  only  a  few  hours  of  her  time  each 
seen.  So  intelligent.  Understands  more  day,  nevertheless  they  would  not  lend 
than  a  child.  Why  when  we  speak  of  themselves  to  any  serious  effort  toward 
going  out,  we  have  to  spell  the  v^ords,  or  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  elim- 
'Curly'  runs  to  the  door  and  whines  and  inating  servants,  to  which  they  will 
sobs  like  his  little  heart  would  break,  i  shortly  be  forced.  This  sort  of  activity 
tell  Mr.  Lacey  the  little  fellow  v^ill  soon  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  present 
know  how  to  spell  if  we  don't  take  care."  day  womanly  woman's  code  of  life. 

"It  does  seem  a  pity,  doesn't  it?"  re-  A   few  years  ago  many  more  of  this 

joined     Mrs.     Walker     sympathetically,  class  were  reading  and  exchanging  books 

"that  some  poor  stupid  children  couldn't  and  their  ideas  about  them,  but  it  is  diffi- 

have  been  given  the  intelligence  of  some  cult  to  understand  how  at  present  they 

of  these  wonderful  dogs."  can  have  many  ideas  when  they  are  tak- 

The     refreshments     served     presently  ing  in  almost  no  mental  pabulum  for  as- 

were  delicious  and  every  one  seemed  to  similation. 

be  having  a  very  good  time ;  but  some-  Occasionally,  it  must  be  granted,  some 

how  I  went  home  later  feeling  very  much  few  show  an  apathetic  interest  in  some 

depressed  without  knowing  quite  why.     1  public  movement,  but  rarely  enough  to 

realized    that    it    would    not    be    fair    to  join  hands  and  give  it  any  positive,  sus- 

judge  the  general  run  of  conversation  "at  tained  support. 

these  gatherings  by  what  little  had  come  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a   few 

within  my  range,  but  I  realized  further-  women  in  the  community  who  have  been 

more  that  while  the  majority  of  these  courageous  enough  to  interest  themselves 

women  were  not  getting  contentment  or  in  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  pressing 

any  very  satisfying  pleasure   from  their  needs  of  the  town,  like  cleaning  up  the 

vapid  dissipations,  yet  it  would  be  almost  filthy   streets,   providing   sanitary   condi- 

nnpossible  to  arouse  such  interest  and  en-  tions  in  and  about  the  schoolhouses,  and 

thusiasm    in    any    public    movement,    no  establishing  a  juvenile  court,  yet  their  ef- 

matter  how  worthy  the  cause.  forts  in  the  main  have  been  treated  with 

In  the  estimation  of  most  of  them  a  indifference  or  scouted  by  both  men  and 

woman  who  interests  herself  in  public  af-  women. 

fairs  is  queer  or  mannish ;  a  woman  in-  Not    long   since,    in    commending   the 

terested,  for  example,  in  socialism  implies  services  of  several  of  these  women  to  a 

to  them  that  she  is  necessarily  an  anar-  friend,   she   suddenly   interrupted,   "Yes, 

chist — a  Carrie  Nation,  who  wishes  only  all  you  say  of  them,  I  grant,  is  true,  but 

to  go  about  throwing  bombs  instead  of  I    tell    you    the    men    don't    like    those 

swinging  the  hatchet.    As  for  women  in-  women." 

terested  in  equal  suffrage,  they  must  be  This  unquestionably  gives  the  clue  to 
of  a  similar  stripe ;  at  least  they  cannot  the  inertia  of  a  great  many  women  who 
be  womanly.  Indeed,  the  great  body  of  will  take  no  chances  of  having  men — no 
them  appears  to  be  obsessed  with  the  matter  how  thin-skinned  or  shoddy  they 
fear  lest  they  be  considered  unwomanly,  may  be — disapprove  of  them.  Frankly, 
Tho,  as  a  good,  substantial  woman  who  the  average  business-engrossed,  money- 
has    done    her    duty    to    a    large    family  making  American  man,   who  rarely  im- 
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bibes  an  idea  outside  of  a  newspaper, 
prefers  a  woman  a  little  simpering,  a 
little  shallow-minded,  at  least  until  he  is 
married  to  her ;  then,  when  the  diamond 
dust  on  her  butterfly  wings  is  blown  off, 
he  manages  to  put  in  very  little  time 
with  her. 

Again,  1  have  repeatedly  heard  wom- 
en of  this  class  complain  of  the  dulness 
of  their  lives  and  express  their  disgust 
with  the  wholesale  waste  of  time,  the 
vapid  conversation,  the  flippant  and 
sometimes  merciless  criticism  of  one  an- 
other; tho  they  appear  not  to  have  suffi- 
cient energy  or  courage  to  resist  the 
social  tide. 

In  truth,  if  a  woman  does  not  fall  in 
line  with  the  conventional  social  regime, 
unless  she  be  particularly  apt  at  sprinting 
a  barbed  v^ire  fence,  she  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  jabbed  or  scratched.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  that  our  commun- 
ity is  in  some  of  these  respects  worse 
than  others,  but  I  am  told  that  we  are  no 
better  or  no  worse  than  the  average  com- 
munity. In  the  East  the  life  is  possibly 
a  little  more  sluggish,  but  fundamentally 
not  different. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  woman  determined  to  lead  her  life 
on  her  own  plane,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
bined prejudices  of  a  community,  came 
to  my  notice  in  a  small  Eastern  suburb. 

Some  years  ago  a  professor  and  his 
family  went  to  live  in  this  attractive  lo- 
cality. The  professor  and  his  wife — con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  most  professors 
and  their  wives — were  good  comrades ; 
appeared  to  share  most  of  their  interests 
in  common,  and  to  take  life  and  them- 
selves a  little  seriously.  Ostensibly  the 
community  did  not  object  to  the  profes- 
sor taking  life  a  little  seriously,  but 
agreed  that  it  did  not  beseem  a  woman 
and  it  should  not  be  tolerated  in  her. 

In  visiting  this  community  I  have  been 
interested  in  hearing  the  charges  against 
her,  and  of  the  petty,  and  in  some  in- 
stances cruel,  persecution  to  which  they 
deliberately  subjected  her. 

The  gist  of  her  misdemeanors  was  that 
she  preferred  to  talk  with  the  men  and 
did  not  enter  very  heartily  into  the  in- 
terests of  the  women  of  the  community, 
and  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do  she  per- 
sisted in  discussing  books,  public  affairs 
or  some  subject  in  which  she  was  imme- 
diately interested.     For  this  she  was  con- 


demned as  pretentious,  tho  as  a  matter 
of  fact  intellectual  modesty  is  not  the 
crowning  virtue  of  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  community. 

But  her  worst  offense,  for  which  she 
seems  to  have  won  everlasting  disfavor 
with  the  Southern  element  there,  was  for 
having  ventured  to  say  during  a  discus- 
sion on  the  negro  question  that  she  be- 
lieved one  of  the  best  ways  of  solving  the 
negro  problem  was  first  to  educate  better 
the  whites  of  the  South.  In  fact,  the 
more  evidence  I  have  heard  against  this 
woman,  the  more  my  sympathies  have 
been  stirred  in  her  behalf. 

In  time,  however,  the  professor  and 
his  wife  practically  withdrew  from  this 
community ;  or  at  least,  while  they  kept 
up  the  appearance  of  good  fellowship, 
they  limited  their  intercourse  to  the  bar- 
est casualties,  and  quietly  continued  to 
pursue  their  ow^n  interests,  for  which 
naturally  they  were  yet  more  cordially 
disliked. 

At  length  the  professor  received  a  call 
to  another  university,  and  after  becom- 
ing settled  his  v/ife  wrote  a  kindly  letter 
to  her  acquaintances  in  the  old  suburb. 
To  this  the  neighborhood  replied  in  a 
common  letter,  and,  as  the  leading  man 
in  the  community  proudly  informed  me, 
collectively  insulted  her  so  that  she  might 
never  again  have  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  neighborhood  had  thought  of  her. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  is  indicative  of  what  may  happen 
to  any  American  woman  who  dares  to 
break  step  in  the  commonplace  social 
run.  Unquestionably  there  are  women 
endowed  with  supreme  tact  and  courage 
who  are  able  to  resist  the  forces  about 
them ;  who  appear  to  fit  smoothly  into 
the  social  web,  yet  resolutely  mold  their 
habits  on  their  own  dies. 

Again  there  are  others  who  would 
prefer,  almost  above  all  else,  to  devote 
their  leisure  to  useful  service,  to  live  a 
little  more  seriously,  to  feel  that  they  are 
contributing  something  toward  some 
worthy  achievement,  yet  they  lack  initia- 
tive, and  fear  above  all  else  to  brave  con- 
ventional opinion,  so  continue  day  after 
day  to  drift  aimlessly  with  the  shoal. 

Of  course  one  would  not  wish  to  see 
a  mannish,  aggressive,  militant  type  de- 
veloped among  us ;  the  really  womanly 
virtues  should  be  encouraged  before  all 
else ;  but  at  times  one  is  forced  to  con- 
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elude  that  we  have  formed  the  habit  of  petty  criticism  or   ridicule,  her  life  will 

confounding    shallowness,    superficiality,  become  yet  more  detached,  she  will  be 

even  mawkishness,  with  genuine  woman-  taken  less  and  less  seriously,  and  will  be 

liness.  yet  more  shunted  by  men,  and  yet  more 

And  unless  the  middle  class  American  debarred   from  participation   in   real  af- 

woman    does    take    a    firmer    hold    on  fairs.     In  a  word,  as  an  eminent  profes- 

"things  ;  does  learn  to  order  her  Hfe  a  little  sor  at  a  sociological  meeting  some  time 

more  independently  of  the  common  con-  ago   a    little    pompously    affirmed,    "The 

ventional    run;   does    cultivate   some   in-  American   woman   must   first   quahfy   if 

terest  in  public  afifairs  and  more  public  she   wishes   to   be   admitted   to  the   uni- 

spirit   as   well,   without   being  afraid  of  versa!  brotherhood  of  Machiavelli." 

Alsace  and  Home  Rule 

BY  NORMAN   ALLISTON 

EXCEPT  for  the  waiter,  whose  dex-  gusted   with   them.      From  the  point  of 
terity — whose  art,  1  ought  rather  view  of  the  Alsatian,  the  new  constitu- 
to  say — in  serving  out  the  chicken  tion,  so  called,  will  be  a  mere  farce,  and 
in  a  lurching  train  was  obviously  French,  while  the  granting  of  it  may  have  an  im- 
the  dining-car  seemed  to  be  full  of  Eng-  posing    appearance    of    graciousness,    it 
lish   people.      And,    as    far    as    I    could  will  in  effect  leave  things  as  they  were 
judge,  they  were  all  of  them  going  to  before.      Nay,    the    measure    in    many 
Switzerland  on  business.     On  the  thru  quarters  seems  to  be  regarded,  not  mere- 
trains  from  Boulogne  to  Bale  and  Berne,  ly  as  something  that  will  do  no  good,  but 
this    indeed   is   usually   the   case   at  the  with    positive    distrust   as    likely    to    do 
present  time  of  year ;  they  are  monopo-  harm.     Some  say  that  they  would  rather 
lized  by  parties  of  English  people  bound  see  Alsace-Lorraine  annexed  to  Prussia, 
for  the   Swiss   winter   sporting  centers,  and  have  done  with  it.     Nevertheless,  at 
In   any    case,   when   we   arrived   at  the  the  time  of  writing — a  few  days  before 
German  frontier  at  4  o'clock  on  a  very  the  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Reichs- 
cold   morning,    I   was   the   only  one  on  tag — it  seems  probable  that  the  constitu- 
board  the  train  obliged  to  get  out  and  tion,  hollow  and  illiberal  as  it  is,  will  be 
submit  my  baggage  to  the  inspection  of  accepted,  I'opinion  du  pays  having  been 
the  domineering  Teuton,  my  destination  officially  brought  up  to  the  mark.     The 
being,  not  Montana  or  San  Moritz,  but  Alsatians   themselves   have   never   really 
Mulhouse,  in  Alsace.  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  but  it  is 
Mulhouse  being  one  of  the  three  prin-  represented    that    native    opinion    is    in 
cipal  towns  of  Alsace,  I  was  under  an  favor  of  the  proposed  measures, 
innocent  impression  that   I  might  there  But  what,  then,  is  the  grievance ;  what 
hear  something  at  first  hand  about  the  does  Alsace-Lorraine  want ;  what  would 
*'home  rule"   provisions  that   are  being  the  people  be  satisfied  with?     The  two 
offered   to   the    provinces.      I    ought   to  provinces  would  wish  to  be  put  on  the 
have  known  that,  in  this  age  of  publicity,  same  footing  as  any  of  the  confederated 
of  newspapers,  of  guide-books  and  ency-  states    of    Germany.      They    claim    that 
clopedias,    you    can    learn    much    more  they  are  entitled  to  the  status  of  a  Wur- 
about  a  place  and  all  its  aflFairs  by  stay-  temberg  or  a  Bavaria,  tho  naturally  they 
ing  away  than  by  going  there.     If  you  do  not  want  a  German  king  to  be  foisted 
ask  an  Alsatian  what  he  thinks  of  the  on  them  for  the  purpose.    They  claim  to 
new  constitution  which  is  to  be  doled  out  be  allowed  to  develop  themselves  along 
to  his  country,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  congenial  and  national  lines,  and  to  be 
as   if   the   whole  thing  were   too   much  relieved  from  the  degrading  tutelage  in 
trouble  to  think  about.     People  do  not  which  Germany  continues  to  hold  them, 
talk  politics  here ;  they  are  too  much  dis-  The  bitterest  pill  that  the  Alsatian  has 
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to  swallow  is  compulsory  service  in  the  without  special  authorization,  and  this  is 
German  army.     And  undoubtedly  it  was  only    accorded    under    unusual    circum- 
a   grave   mistake   of   Bismarck's   not   to  stances,  and  very  rarely   then,     if  they 
have  seen  that,  in  compelling  the  young  do  so  without  the  due  permission,  they 
generation  of  the  place  to  wear  the  uni-  are    liable    to    a    fine    or    imprisonment, 
form   of   the    victors   immediately   after  This  regulation  is  made,  of  course,  so  as 
the  war,  he  was  encouraging  emigration,  to  prevent  children  learning  French,  and 
and    creating    intimate    bonds    between  forms   a    good    example   of    the    clumsy 
those    w^ho    left   the    country   and   those  expedients  of  the  Germans, 
who   stayed.     All   the   young   men   here  This    sort    of    government    naturally 
who  can  possibly  manage  to  do  so  leave  comes  as  an  insult  and  oppression  to  the 
Alsace  so  as  not  to  have  to  serve  in  the  natives,  and  simply  makes  the  rulers  and 
German  army.     At  Belfort,  just  across  their    nation    cordially    hated,    for    they 
the   frontier ;  at   Nancy,   Troyes,   Epinal  show  no  confidence  in  the  people.     As  it 
and   Paris,  there  are  upward  of  35,000  is  said,  the  victors  in  the  war  have  not 
Alsatian   self-exiles   of   this    description,  even  had  the  good  grace  to  make  it  for- 
It  is  only  natural  that  these,  in  commu-  gotten  that  they  were  the  victors.     Nor 
nicating  with  their  homes,  should  praise  will   the  new  bill  mend  matters,   by  all 
up  the  liberties  and  privileges  that  they  accounts.     The  first  chamber,  as  it  will 
enjoy,  and  so  foster  a  spirit  the  very  re-  be  constituted,  will  never  be  a  truly  rep- 
verse  of  that  which  Prussia  would  like  resentative    Alsatian    assembly,    and    the 
to  see  grow.  probability   is  that  it   will   find   itself  in 
The    Germans    have    now    had    forty  constant  conflict  with  the  second  cham- 
years  in  which  to  Germanize  the  prov-  ber.     Between  the  two,  the  native  is  like- 
inces,  and  they  have  signally  failed.     It  ly  to  relapse  into  his  previous   indififer- 
is  due  to  their  clumsy  way  of  going  to  ence  to  public  affairs, 
work,   to   their   entire  tactlessness :   they  The  battle  of  the  languages  still  con- 
may   know    how   to   govern   themselves,  tinues    in   the   country,    despite    the    en- 
but  certainly  not  how  to  manage  others,  forcements    I    have   mentioned.      In   the 
how  to  colonize.     Their  regulations  are  streets   of   this   town   you   hear   French, 
all  on  the  literal,  the  petty,  the  oppres-  German,  and  a  barbarous  patois  which  is 
sive  side ;  and  they  try  to  force  a  plant  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.     In  the 
which  may  grow  of  itself,  but  will  never  shops  you  may  make  your  purchases  in- 
thrive  otherwise.    Their  surveillance  has  a  differently   in   either   language.      At  the 
Russian  flavor.     If   some  merry   fellow  theater  some  representations  are  in  Ger- 
gets  the  band  to  play  the  French  national  man,   some   in    French.      And   you    may 
anthem,  the  police  bear  down  upon  him,  have  your  morning  news,  too,  in  either 
and  he  is  expelled  the  country  the  next  form,  or  even  in  both  forms  together  in 
day.     If  some  war  veterans  assemble  to-  one    and    the    same    paper.      The    street 
gether,  the  meeting  is  broken  up,  and  the  names,     together     with     the     numerous 
rifles  that  they  used  in  the  campaign  are  Achtungs,  Warmings,  and  other  notices 
taken    from   them   on   the   pretense   that  of  w^hich  the  Teuton  is  so  liberal,  are  of 
the  firearm  licenses  have  not  been  paid,  course  all  put  up  in  German,  but  are  still 
All  sorts  of  minor  formalities  are  rigor-  referred  to  by  the  good  Alsatian  in  the 
ously  enforced.     Certain   Alsatians  who  original.      Hence   in   addressing  a   letter 
left  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to  this  gentleman,  you  must  write : 
have  leave  to  visit  it  for  three  weeks  in  Monsieur  Tel  et  tel             Monsieur  Tel  et  tel 
the    year ;    if    they    omit    to    obtain    the  Rue  du   Sauvage     not     Wildenmannstrasse 
necessary  police  certificates  for  this,  they  Mulhouse,  Alsace.            Miilhausen  in   Elsass, 
are   ordered   to   leave   at   once.      Others  Deutschland. 
who    come    on   business    are   obliged    to  T   will   add   that   there   are   large   and 
make   appointments    for  their   clients   to  numerous  barracks  in  this  town,  and  that 
see  them  at  the  station,  as  they  are  not  three  regiments  are  quartered  here.   The 
allowed  to  enter  the  town.     Parents  are  officers,  in  their  well-tailored  coats,  are 
not  permitted   to   send  their  children  to  much  in  evidence, 
any     educational     establishment     abroad  mulhouse,  Alsace. 
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IS  the  making-  of  laws  really  becoming 
a  popular  industry  rather  than  a 
necessary  incident  in  the  United 
States?  There  are  conditions  which  cer- 
tainly justify  the  impression,  in  some 
quarters,  and  give  a  semblance  of 
ground  for  the  charges  more  and  more 
frequently  made,  and  the  suggestions 
that  legislation  should  cease,  for  a  time, 
giving  the  country  a  chance  to  progress 
undisturbed. 

There  are  certainly  no  positions  to 
which  men  are  called  which  mean  so 
much  to  the  nation  as  those  for  making 
and  interpreting  the  laws,  and  in  no 
other  nation  of  the  earth  are  the  law- 
makers' duties  more  sacred  than  in  ours, 
because  of  the  vast  number  of  people 
and  of  the  great  diversity  of  interests 
affected ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
never  were  influences  tending  to  elevate 
and  dignify  legislation  more  essential  to 
our  national  well-being  than  they  are 
today. 

While  every  law  necessary  to  regulate 
the  rights  and  protect  the  property  of  the 
people  should  find  its  way  to  perfection 
in  our  statutes,  there  is  nevertheless 
great  danger  that  the  constant  accumula- 
tion of  statutes,  ill-conceived  or  ill-con- 
sidered, in  both  the  State  and  the  nation, 
reaching  out  unnecessarily  to  touch  al- 
most every  imaginable  topic,  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  menace  instead  of  a 
blessing.  More  and  more  each  tempo- 
rary clamor  makes  a  mad  effort  to  crys- 
tallize itself  in  law,  and  if  this  should 
continue  and  increase,  the  accumtilation 
of  statute  books  would  soon  become  a 
vast  monument  to  the  passing  follies  of 
the  time. 

For  some  years  past,  whenever  a 
storm  has  threatened  about  our  ship  of 
state — or  even  a  cloud  has  darkened  the 
distant  horizon — there  has  been  a  strong- 
tendency  among  the  passengers  to  de- 
mand that  we  sail  with  the  wind.  Tliey 
have  become  easily  excited,  in  both  State 
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and  national  jurisdiction,  forgetting  the 
chart  set  by  the  trained,  clear-head'^jd 
mariners  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  by  w^hich  we  have  thus  far  -avoided 
the  rocks  and  kept  the  ship  upon  her 
journey  toward  brighter  days  and  better 
things  and  constantly  increasing  pros- 
perity. They  would  set  new  courses,  lo- 
cally and  federally,  and  they  rush  to  the 
legislatures  for  new  laws  and  hurried 
legislation,  and  to  the  courts  for  new 
interpretations,  without  any  appreciation 
of  the  grave  duty  devolving  upon  every 
man  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
law  and  the  real  significance  of  con- 
stantly changing  the  rules  already  estab- 
lished for  the  regulation  of  society. 

The  curbing  of  this  tendency — read- 
justment or  reconstruction,  as  the  case 
may  be — does  not  rest  wholly  with  the 
legislature,  any  more  than  the  responsi- 
bility for  unwise  laws  and  dangerous 
legislation  rests  wholly  there.  While  it 
is  a  crime  to  create  senseless  clamor,  it  is 
cowardly  to  yield  to  it.  But  courage  and 
faithful  public  service  go  hand  in  hand — 
courage  to  do  that  which  time  will  prove 
wise  and  just,  regardless  of  passing 
prejudices  and  passions.  The  value  of 
the  people's  representative  in  this  crisis 
depends  largely  upon  the  confidence  the 
people  have  in  his  judgment  and  his 
particular  brand  of  political  ethics.  It  is 
much  easier  to  shatter  a  reputation  than 
to  make  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  demand 
dangerous  legislation  than  to  give  credit 
to  those  who  oppose  it. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  whose  thoughts 
never  go  beyond  the  surface  of  things 
there  is  frequently  found  a  kind  of  in- 
herent prejudice  against  public  officials. 
Demagogs  delight  to  indulge  in  direct 
and  implied  impeachments,  and  their 
thoughtless  followers  quite  as  willingly 
applaud.  Those  who  make  and  those 
who  administer  laws  suffer  much  unjust 
criticism  now^adays.  It  is  one  of  the 
penalties  incident  to  power.     The  more 
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vchciiK'nt  and  vicious  the  criticism,  the 
more  widely  it  is  read  and  beheved.  The 
appetite  for  extravagant  expressions  of 
abuse  is  never  so  satisfied  as  when  feed- 
ing on  the  attacks  on  pubhc  men.  It  is 
a  serious  matter  for  any  man  to  stand 
against  the  demands  of  popular  agita- 
tion, however  obvious  it  may  be  that 
they  are  leading  the  community  astray 
and  into  dangerous  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  thought- 
ful men  in  public  Ufe,  a  most  effective 
agency  in  curbing  the  popular  tendency 
to  exaggerated  thought  lies  with  those 
who  are  directing  the  great  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  the  country,  impress- 
ing upon  the  thoughtless  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  meaning  of  law ;  a  knowledge  of 
its  real  virtue  and  necessity ;  a  reverence 
for  its  actual  and  literal  observance,  and 
abhorrence  of  its  evasion  or  violation ;  a 
contempt  for  the  growing  tendency  to 
treat  it  lightly  or  thoughtlessly  and  to 
shift  the  styles  of  statutes  as  the  garment 
maker  seemingly  shifts  the  shapes  of  the 
daughters  of  Eve  with  each  succeeding 
season. 

This    modern    lust    for    legislation    is 
asserting  itself  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union,  and  is  nowhere  more  mani- 
fest than  in  its  clamor  at  the  doors  of 
Congress    for    instant    cures    of    every 
passing  ailment  of  both  the  body  physical 
and  the  body  politic.     Examples  of  freak 
legislation  are  becoming  far  too  frequent 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  legis- 
latures.    One   of  our   State  legislatures 
actually    attempted    the    passage    of    a 
law  making  ground  hog  day  a  legal  holi- 
day.    A  new  member  of  another,  in  his 
desire  to  accommodate  a  constituent,  in- 
dorsed and  introduced,  apparently  with- 
out even  reading,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
aHmentary    canal.       Among    bills     now 
pending  is  one  to  compel  a  man  to  take 
out  a  license  before  buying  a  driijk,  just 
as  he  has  to  take  out  a  license  to  fish  and 
a  license  to  hunt.     Another  makes  it  a 
penal  offense  for  a  doctor  to  perform  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  if  it  afterward 
appears     that     it     was     not     absolutely 
necessary.      Another    makes    it   a    penal 
offense  for  a  man  to  put  his  feet  on  his 
desk   while    dictating   to    a    young   lady 
stenographer.     Another  taxes  bachelors 
between    the    ages    of    twenty-five    and 
forty-five.     Another  compels  single  men 
to  give  up  the  title  of  Mister,  and  wear 


one  equivalent  to  the  title  Miss,  to  pre- 
vent single  women  from  fiirting  with 
married  men,  supposing  them  to  be  sin- 
gle. There  is  another  to  punish  with  im- 
prisonment profanity  over  the  telephone. 
Another  compels  hotels  to  furnish  bed 
sheets  not  less  than  nine  feet  long.  An- 
other punishes  railway  ticket  agents  who 
fail  to  answer  any  question  put  to  them 
by  curious  travelers.  Another  is  to  com- 
pel couples  desiring  to  marry  to  furnish 
physicians'  certificates  as  to  their  physical 
conditions. 

Bills  have  recently  found  their  \yay 
into  Congress  to  regulate  the  washing 
and  ironing  of  shirts  and  collars ;  for  the 
regulation  of  women's  hat  pins;  making 
it  a  penal  offense  for  a  man  to  exhibit  a 
clock  in  front  of  his  place  of  business 
which  is  either  fast  or  slow.  A  bill  re- 
cently forwarded  to  a  prominent  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  authorized  its  promoter 
to  run  a  lottery  on  condition  that  from 
the  conduct  of  it  he  agreed  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt. 

A  natural  result  of  the  conflicts  aris- 
ing out  of  our  multitude  of  laws  was 
brought  to  light  recently  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer  whose  children  were  chased 
by  a  bear  on  the  way  to  school.  The  law 
made  it  a  penal  offense  to  kill  the  bears, 
but  it  also  punished  the  farmer  for  not 
sending  his  children  to  school,  and  the 
school  board  was  obliged  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  and  grant  him  dispensation  until 
the  bear  shooting  season  opened  and  he 
could  kill  the  animals. 

The  evil  of  proposed  legislation  does 
not,  however,  always  or  chiefly  lie  in  its 
foolish  character.  Serious  legislation  in 
Congress  frequently  ignores  one  of  two 
elementary  facts :  First  that  a  legal  rem- 
edy already  exists,  and,  second,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  sought  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  frequently  said,  when  such  legisla- 
tion is  opposed :  *Tass  it,  anyway,  and  let 
the  courts  declare  it  unconstitutional  if 
they  dare,"  which  only  indicates  the  de- 
velopment of  another  and  dangerous 
practice  creeping  into  legislation  leading 
by  a  short  cut  to  chaos  and  disorder. 
It  also  suggests  a  still  more  dangerous 
thought :  That  of  intimidating  the  courts 
in  the  first  instance  or  impeaching  them 
in  the  second.  The  proposition  now 
pending  in  the  Arizona  Constitution  and 
in  some  of  the  States  to  apply  the  ''re- 
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call"  to  the  judiciary  j^ivcs  notice  that  the  conditions  thru  which  wc  have  been  de- 

clanior  of  the  mob  and  not  the  s])irit  of  vclojiini^  for  the  past  few  years.     Much 

the  law  shall   hereafter  he  the  .c^uide  of  o^ood   has   come    from    thoughtful   reme- 

the  judiciary.  dies,  but  the  effect  of   incidental   follies 

Among"  the  ancients,  when  a  man  pro-  will  subside  as  soon  as  the  people  realize 
posed  a  new  law  he  did  it  with  a  rope  the  futility  and  danger  of  pulling  down 
round  his  neck,  signifying  that  he  was  the  pillars  and  crushing  the  entire  con- 
ready  to  be  hanged  for  it  if  it  failed.  Tf  gregation  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a 
this  custom  were  to  prevail  today,  the  few  unrepentant  sinners.  The  American 
lamp  posts  of  our  capitals  would  hardly  people  can  always  be  depended  upon,  in 
suffice  for  members  whose  measures  have  sober  thought,  to  rise  out  of  error  and 
been  passed  under  suspension  of  the  stand  for  the  highest  and  best  in  man. 
rules  of  sound  judgment.  Much    of   the   current   clamor    for    new 

Some  thirty   thousand   bills  find  their  cures  is  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  real 

Avay  into  each  succeeding  Congress,  and  conditions  that  it  must  shortly  be  recog- 

if  the  nation  is  "best  governed  which  is  nized  and  discarded, 

least  governed"  what  will  be  said  of  ours  We  are  living  in  an  era  in  which  jus- 

if  Congress  yields  more  and  more  to  the  tice  is  making  mighty  strides,  in  which 

tremendous  pressure  for  the  useless  mul-  temperance    and    tolerance    are    thriving 

tiplication  of  statutes  ?  everywhere.     Things   that   are    fair   are 

We  already  have  such  a  mass  of  legisla-  being  guaranteed  a  longer  lease  of  life 

tion,  such  a  multitude  of  conflicting  laws  with  the  close  of  every  day  that  marks 

in  this  country  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  American  history.     Things  that  are  un- 

of  any  trained  intellect  to  go  further  than  fair  are   losing  their   strength   with  the 

the  narrowest  limits  of  a  subject  to  ad-  setting  of  each  sun.    Pessimists  and  crit- 

vise  his  client  what  he  may  and  what  he  ics  there  are.  but  they  are  not  shaping 

may  not  do.     It  is  serious  enough  when  our  destiny.    The  duties  before  us  all  are 

the  laws  involve  the  rights  of  property,  too  important  to  permit  of  our  wasting 

but  when  they  involve  one's  liberty  it  be-  our  time  on  trifles  and  our  record  is  too 

comes  little  short  of  deplorable.  bright    to    be    blotted    with    a    mass    of 

As  new  statutes  in  many  of  our  States  thoughtless,   foolish,  or  dangerous  legis- 

succeed  and  take  the  place  of  the  com-  lation.     Care  in  framing  and  courage  in 

mon   law,   the  old   landmarks   that   once  enforcing  laws  will  do  much  to  reduce 

guided  the  legal  mind  are  rapidly  disap-  the  cry  for  mere  volume  and  allay  much 

pearing  in  a  mass  of  conflicting  legisla-  of  passing  clamor. 

tion   made   almost   hopeless  by   the    fre-  The  record  of  the  American  Congress 

quently  vague  and  indefinite  character  of  for  the  past  130  years  may  not  be  wholly 

its  construction.  without  errors  of  judgment,  but  the  fact 

All  laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed,  and  remains   that  in   its  struggles  to  lighten 

they  should  never  impose  a  doubt  as  to  the  burdens   and  brighten   the   paths  of 

their   meaning.     The   most  cruel   tyrant  men  it  has  written  upon  the  parliamen- 

of  history.  Caligula,  posted  his  laws  so  tary  pages   of   the   world   a  story  more 

high  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple  that  the  substantial  in  its  blessings,  more  sublime 

people  could  not  read  them  and  then  pun-  in   its   beauty,   than   all   other   legislative 

ished  them  for  their  violation  ;  but  it  is  bodies   from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to 

not  so  very  different  when  the  govern-  the    present    hour.      As    new    conditions 

ment,  in  a  desire  to  satisfy  public  clamor,  arise  and  new  problems  are  presented  its 

burdens  its  statute  books  with  a  jumble  record   justifies   the    faith   that   the   time 

of  words  that  only  result  in  paralyzing  will  never  come  when  the  people  will  look 

business  and  puzzling  courts.  in   vain   for   leg"islative   measures   which 

No  task  is  more  difficult,  no  position  the  welfare  of  all  may  demand, 

more  gravely  responsible  than  that  of  the  It  should  never  deny  a  necessary  rem- 

lawmaker.       The    people    depend    upon  cdy  but  its  guide  must  be  the  light  of 

him  to  safeguard  their  rights  and  liber-  reason  and  never  the  waving  red  lantern 

ties,  and  in  return  he  must  have  the  con-  of  the  alarmist,  or  the  flashlight  of  the 

fidence  and  co-operation  of  the  people,  opportunist  which  blinds  every  man  but 

This   tendency  to   freak   and   dangerous  the  one  behind  it. 

legislation  is  but  the  outcome  of  unusual  Washington,   d.   c. 
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THE   Socialists  entered  the  field  of  organized  body  of  leaders  that  writes  the 

national    poHtics    in    the    United  platforms,  chooses    the    candidates,  and 

States   in   the  year    1888.     They  directs    the    party    policy,    both    before 

polled  2,068  votes — too  few  even  to  ex-  and  after  election.    The  rank  and  file  are 

cite    ridicule.      Since    then,    they    have  not  asked  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 

passed  thru  five  Presidential  campaigns,  party     management.       They     have     no 

and   in   every  one   they   have    increased  thought  of  doing  so.    It  is  not  their  busi- 

their  poll,  reaching  a  total  of  424,000  in  ness — for  they  agree  with  the  leaders  in 

1908.     In  the   State  and  Congressional  regarding  politics  as  a  business.      The 

elections  just  held  they  have  made  an-  average  Republican  or  Democrat  resents 

other  gain  of  at  least  50  per  cent.    This  the  suggestion  that  he  should  be  more 

is  a  record  of  steady  progress  entirely  active  in  the  direction  of  his  party's  af- 

unique  in  the  history  of  "third  parties"  fairs.     He    declares,    with    some    pride, 

on  American  soil.     But  it  is  exactly  in  that  he  is  not  a  politician.     His  activity 

accord  with  the  history  of  the  Socialist  is  usually  limited  to  voting  once  a  year, 

party  in  every  other  civilized  country.  If  he  gives  a  few  minutes  on  one  other 

Socialism   has   been   ignored.     It   has  day  in  the  year  to  go  to  the  primary  and 

been  laughed  at.    It  has  been  denounced,  vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  two  factional 

But  it  has  proved  its  vitality.  tickets  prepared  for  him  by  the  leaders, 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  movement  he    considers    himself    an    exceptionally 

which  has  so  far  received  no  attention  public-spirited  citizen.     He  takes  it  for 

outside  its  own  ranks.     Much  has  been  granted  that  political  parties,  like  other 

written  during  the  last  six  years  about  business  institutions,  must  be  hierarchi- 

the  theories  of  Socialism  and  their  appli-  cally  organized  and   ruled   from   above. 

cation  to  specific  social  problems.     But  The  only  control  which  he  conceives  it 

the   general    public    knows    hardly   any-  possible  for  the  rank  and  file  to  exercise 

thing  about  the  internal  organization  of  over  the   ''machine"  consists  in  staying 

the  party  and  the  methods  by  which  it  at  home  on  election  day,  or  ''scratching" 

carries  on  its  work.  the  ticket,  or,  if  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 

The  form  of  organization  and  methods  chine   is   altogether  too  outrageous,    re- 

of  action  adopted  by  the  Socialists  are  in  buking  it  once  in  a  while  by  voting  the 

close  harmony  with  the  peculiar  princi-  ticket    offered    by    the   machine    of    the 

pies   and  purposes    of   their  movement,  other  large  party.     It  is  a  purely  nega- 

and  at  almost  every  point  they  are  in  tive  control,  and  spasmodically  exercised, 

sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the  other  The  financial  methods  of  these  parties 

parties.  are  consistent  with  their  form  of  organi- 

When  we  speak  of  the  Republican  or  zation.     The  rank  and  file  are  never  ex- 

the  Democratic  party,  we  have  in  mind  pected  to  furnish  the  campaign  funds.  If, 

a  comparatively  small    body  of    leaders  under   exceptional    circumstances,    when 

and  a  large  number  of  passive  followers,  the  party  machine  is  deliberately  "riding 

The  party  organization  consists  of  pro-  for  a  fall,"  they  are  asked  to  do  so,  they 

fessional  or  semi-professional  politicians,  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment  and  put 

the  majority  of  them  ofifice  holders,  of-  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  not  to  give, 

fice  seekers,  contractors,  or  saloon  keep-  but  to  make  sure  that  their  purses  are 

ers,  with  a  few  great  financiers,  Indus-  safe.    Why  should  they  contribute  to  the 

trial  magnates,  and  corporation  lawyers  campaign  funds?     They  are  not  asking 

in  the  upper  ranks,  all  held  together  by  any  favors  of  the  party.     Let  those  put 

mutual  dependence  for  the  promotion  of  up  the  funds  who  expect  to  get  some- 

personal  or  business  interests.     It  is  this  thing  out  of  it.     And  those  who  expect 
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t(3  get  something  out    of    it  do    put  up,  enrolled   voters  are  called,  circulars   are 

often  on  a  very  large  scale.    ( )ffice  hold-  sent  out,   vi^hole  districts  are   canvassed 

crs  who  wish  to  keep  their  [)laces,  office  from  house  to  house,  to  get  into  touch 

seekers  who  wish  to  get  nominations  or  with  the  unorganized    adherents  of    the 

appointments,      enterprising      gentlemen  movement  and  persuade  them  to  become 

who  wish  to  get  contracts  or  franchises,  active  "comrades"  instead  of  passive  fol- 

and   the   whole  series  of   "special   inter-  lowers. 

ests,"  from  railway  company  and  insur-  The  membership  dues,  aggregating  at 
ance  trust    down    to  gambler    and    dive  present  about  $33,000  a  year  for  the  na- 
keeper,  who  wish  to  evade  the  law  with  tional  organization,  as  much  for  the  sev- 
impunity — it     is     these,     as     every     one  eral  States,  and  nearly  $100,000  for  the 
knows,  who  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  locals  and  branches,  form  the  nucleus  of 
It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Social-  the  party's    financial  system.      This    in- 
ist  party.     The  Socialists  keep  in  mind  come,  however,  is  by  no  means  adequate 
the  old  saying,  "Who  pays  the  piper  may  to  the  party's  needs.    It  is  therefore  sup- 
call  the  tune,"  and  they  see  to  it  that  the  plemented    by    various    methods,    all    of 
rank  and  file  collectively  pay  the  piper,  which  are  characterized  by  the  same  care 
The  Socialist  party  has  a  definite  or-  that  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  move- 
ganization,  each  member  of  which  pays  ment  shall  share  in  defraying  its  cost, 
dues  of  25  cents  a  month.    The  dues  are  During  every  campaign,  and  at  other 
receipted  for  and  the  accounts  controlled  times  when  special    tasks    are  to  be  un- 
by    the    use    of    gummed    dues-stamps,  dertaken,  the  local,  State,  and    national 
which  the  national  secretary  sells  to  the  organizations  of  the  party  appeal  to  its 
State  secretaries  at  five  cents  apiece,  the  members  and  sympathizers  to  make  vol- 
State  secretary  sells  to  the  local  secreta-  untary    contributions.      There    are   very 
ries  at  double  the    price,    and    the  local  few  rich  men  in  the  Socialist  ranks,  and 
secretary  affixes    to  the    member's    red  not  many  who  can  be  described  as  even 
card  whenever  he  pays  a  month's  dues,  "well  to  do."    The  largest  single  contri- 
If  a  member  is  sick  or  unemployed,  he  bution  ever  made    to  the    party's  funds 
is  excused  from  paying,  the  fact  being  has  not  exceeded  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
recorded  on  his  card  by  the  local  secre-  individual    donations   of   even   one-tenth 
tary.     His  card,  with  the  proper  stamps  that  amount  are  very  rare.     Many  labor 
affixed,  is  the  certificate  of  his  right  and  unions  and  other  workingmen's  societies 
duty  to  attend  party  meetings  and  do  his  make  appropriations  from    their  treasu- 
share  of  party  work.  ries.      The   contributions   of    individuals 
The  number  who  actually  paid  dues,  usually  range  between  twenty-five  cents 
according  to  the  records  of  the  national  and  five  dollars,  but  the  large  number  of 
office,   averaged  41,480  during  the  year  such  mites  produces  a  respectable  total. 
1909,   and   the   first   ten   months   of   the  In  1908,  when    more  than    $40,000  was 
year    1910  show   an   average   of   55,114  raised   for  the  special  Presidential  cam- 
paying  members.     About  two-thirds   of  paign  fund,  it  was  estimated  that  not  less 
these  are  wage-workers,  and  over  three-  than  200,000  persons    contributed  either 
fifths  of  the  wage-workers  in  the  Social-  individually  or  as  members  of  unions  or 
ist    party    are    also    members    of    trade  societies.     The  Socialist    party    has  not 
unions.     Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  whole  waited  for  the  law  to  require  it  to  make 
number    are    women,    who    have    equal  public  accounting  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
rights  with  men  in  the  party  organiza-  penditures.    Column  after  column  in  ev- 
tion.  ery  Socialist  paper  is  taken  up  with  item- 
It  is  not  easy  to  accustom  American  ized  acknowledgements,  the    giver  of    a 
voters,  trained  in  old-party  methods,  to  nickel  receiving  the  same  recognition  as 
this  "un-American"  scheme  of  requiring  the  largest  contributor, 
the  rank  and  file  to  furnish  the  campaign  In  many  other  ways  these  funds  are 
funds  as  well  as  the  votes.    But  the  party  swelled  to  meet  the  ever  growing  needs 
spares  no  effort  to  draw  as  many  as  pos-  of   the  movement.      Picnics,    balls,  con- 
sible  of  the  Socialist  voters  into  the  or-  certs,     lectures,     entertainments     of    all 
ganization.        Hardly      a      street-corner  kinds  are  held  for  the  triple  purpose  of 
speech  but  concludes  with  the  invitation  furnishing  amusement  or  instruction,  of 
to  join  the  party.     Special   meetings   of  bringing  the  adherents  of  the  movement 
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into  closer  social  contact,  and  of  realiz-  Only   to   the   national   convention   is   the 

ing  a  profit  to    be  used    in    party  work,  full  power  of  the  party  ever  delegated ; 

l)Ooks  and  pamphlets  are  sold  at  every  and   even   its   decisions,   in  most   impor- 

Socialist    meeting.      Instead    of   offering  tant  matters,  are  immediately  submitted 

free  beer  and  cigars  to  draw  people  to  to  a  general  vote  of  the  membership  for 

listen  to  its  speakers,  as  the  old  parties  approval  or  rejection, 

frequently  do  in  the   working-class  dis-  In    general,  there    is    one   "local"  for 

tricts,  the   Socialist  party  often  charges  each   city  or  town ;  in  a   few   cases  the 

a  small  admission    fee  even    at  its  cam-  county  is  the  unit  of  organization.     The 

paign  meetings,  and  it  hardly  ever  fails  larger   locals,   in   turn,   are   divided   into 

to  "pass  the  hat,"  the  chairman  remind-  branches      covering     convenient      areas, 

ing  the  audience  that  it  takes  money  to  Each  local  or  branch  meets  at  least  once 

pay  hall  rent  and  that  they,  the  benefici-  a  month ;  and  no  one  is   regarded  as  a 

aries    of    the    coming    Socialist    victory,  really  good  party  member  unless,  besides 

ought  to  help  foot  the  bills.  paying  his  dues,  he  attends  the  meetings 

The  total  receipts  of  the  national  of-  with  fair  regularity. 
fice  during  the  year  1909  amounted  to  a  The  national  secretary  and  the  seven 
little  less  than  $37,000.  This  year  they  members  of  the  national  executive  corn- 
will  probably  reach  $55,000.  The  aggre-  mittee  are  elected  annually  by  direct  vote 
gate  income  of  all  the  State,  local,  and  of  the  whole  party  membership.  In  the 
branch  organizations  may  now  be  as  high  same  way  the  members  of  the  party  in 
as  half  a  million  dollars  a  year,  certainly  each  State  elect  every  year  their  State 
not  much  more.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  secretary,  their  State  committee,  and  their 
that  not  less  than  half  a  million  men  and  representatives  on  the  national  commit- 
women  have  a  right  to  call  the  Socialist  tee,  which  is  a  body  of  about  sixty  mem- 
party  their  party,  on  the  ground  that  bers,  having  power  to  control  the  execu- 
they  help  to  pay  its  expenses.  tive  in  all  important  matters.     The  dele- 

This  democratic  financial  system  is  the  gates  to  the  annual  State  conventions  and 
basis  for  the  whole  democratic  super-  the  biennial  national  conventions  are 
structure  of  the  movement.  While  the  likewise  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
party  welcomes  those  who  are  able  to  membership.  Delegates  are  paid  travel- 
give  comparatively  large  sums,  it  is  ing  expenses  and  daily  wages  for  time 
never  dependent  upon  them.  The  large  spent  in  the  party  service,  so  as  to  make 
contributor  has  no  reward  but  the  feel-  every  member  actually  as  well  as  theo- 
ing  that  he  has  done  his  duty  in  propor-  retically  eligible  to  all  positions.  Out  of 
tion  to  his  means.  The  man  who  should  the  107  delegates  in  the  last  national 
allow  his  friends  in  the  party  to  claim  convention,  only  sixteen  were  profes- 
special  consideration  for  him  because  he  sional  persons  (including  four  school 
has  given  hundreds  of  dollars  where  teachers),  six  were  business  men,  seven 
others  have  given  dimes  and  quarters  farmers,  four  housewives ;  forty-two 
would  be  taking  the  surest  way  to  dis-  were  wage  or  salary  workers  in  private 
credit  himself.  In  such  matters  the  So-  employ;  and  thirty-two  were  persons  at 
cialists  may  sometimes  be  said  to  "stand  present  employed  by  the  party  or  by  la- 
so  straight  that  they  lean  backward."  bor  unions  as  secretaries,  organizers. 
They  may  sometimes  carry  to  an  almost  speakers  or  editors,  nearly  all  of  them 
fanatical  extreme  their  instinctive  dis-  originally  mechanics  or  laborers, 
trust  of  a  rich  adherent.  But,  if  a  fault,  The  number  of  permanent  paid  func- 
it  is  a  fault  on  virtue's  side.  tionaries    is    impressively    small.      From 

The    doctrine   that   the   rank    and   file  twenty  to  thirty  persons  are  usually  on 

must  bear  the  burdens  in  order  that  the  the  payroll  of  the  national  organization, 

rank  and  file  may  rule  does  not  stop  with  including  the  national  secretary  and  his 

financial  aflfairs.      It  is  carried  into  ef-  office  staff  and  the  corps  of  traveling  or- 

fect  also  in   doing  the  routine  work  of  ganizers  and  lecturers  under  his  direc- 

the  party.  tion.   All  the  State  organizations  together 

There  is  a  strong  decentralizing  tend-  do  not  employ  more  than  200  persons  in 

ency    in    the    party    organization.      The  campaign    time,    and    perhaps    half    that 

national    organization   is   an   agency   for  number  between  campaigns.     A  few  of 

doing  party  work,  not  a  governing  body,  the  larger  locals  have  paid  executive  of!i- 
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cers  and  engage  speakers  at  a  weekly  or 
monthly  salary.  The  whole  number  of 
men  and  women  employed  by  the  party, 
taking  an  average  thru  the  year,  does  not 
exceed  300.  Their  wages  may  average 
$18  a  week,  the  highest  salary,  the  na- 
tional secretary's,  being  $1,500  a  year. 

The  efforts  of  this  little  band,  however, 
are  supported  by  the  volunteer  work  of 
thousands  of  party  members  who  give 
evenings  and  holidays  to  doing  all  sorts 
of  work.  The  portable  platform  must  be 
carried  out  for  the  street  meeting  and 
then  taken  back ;  leaflets  must  be  distrib- 
uted from  house  to  house;  envelopes 
must  be  addressed  to  carry  circulars  to 
voters ;  committees  are  needed  to  see 
about  hiring  halls,  getting  police  permits, 
advertising  meetings,  visiting  unions  and 
arranging  all  the  details  of  picnics  and 
entertainments.  It  is  hard  work,  after 
one  has  spent  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
in  shop  or  office  earning  his  daily  bread. 
It  is  tiresome  work,  bringing  neither 
glory  nor  excitement.  But  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  done.  The  appreciative 
outsider  would  say  that  a  genuinely  sac- 
rificial spirit  is  exhibited  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  unending  routine.  The  So- 
cialist party  member  to  whom  such  a  re- 
mark was  addressed  would  shrug  his 
shoulders,  smile  tolerantly,  and  answer : 
"You  don't  understand.  This  is  fun.  We 
get  more  out  of  the  party  than  it  gets  out 
of  us."  The  outsider  might  ask  just  what 
it  is  that  the  volunteer  worker  gets  out 
of  the  party.  The  reply  would  be :  ''The 
pleasure  of  doing  something  that 
we  think  worth  doing,  of  doing  it  with- 


out thought  of  pay,  and  of  doing  it  in 
company  with  comrades."  But  the  out- 
sider would  not  understand,  so  long  as 
he  remained  an  outsider. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  irrepressible 
and  inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  in  the  United  States  as  every- 
where else.  It  is  democratic  thru  and 
thru — in  its  purposes  and  its  methods,  in 
its  ideals  and  its  daily  practice.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  immediate  and  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  a  large  and  growing 
class  is  the  aim  of  its  existence.  But  the 
class-conscious  wageworker  holds  that 
the  rise  and  final  triumph  of  his  class 
does  not  imply  the  subjugation  of  any 
other  portion  of  society — that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ers from  capitalist  rule  means  the  eman- 
cipation of  humanity  itself  from  the  rule 
of  hitherto  blind  and  cruel  economic 
forces.  Such  an  aim  enlists  all  the  mo- 
tives of  enlightened  egoism  and  of  altru- 
istic idealism  and  blends  them  into  one. 
The  very  nature  of  this  aim  necessitates 
democratic  organization  and  methods. 
The  habit  of  active  participation  in  such 
a  movement  gives  its  adherents  a  social 
psychology  unknown  in  other  circles. 
They  feel  the  joy  of  battle  and  the  joy 
of  fellowship.  They  cherish  exalted  sen- 
timents without  becoming  sentimental- 
ists, without  ceasing  to  use  hard  common 
sense.  The  humblest  w^orker  in  the 
ranks  feels  himself  the  comrade  of  its 
most  distinguished  leader,  and  respects 
himself  and  his  fellows  because  they  are 
all  together  conscious  of  the  dignity  of 
the  historic  mission  imposed  upon  them. 

New  York  City, 


The  Masquerader 

BY  ARTHUR   W.   PEACH 

A  GRAY  form  flitted  from  the  quiet  wood ; 

I  wondered  what  the  vagabond  could  bring ; 
Then  as  the  gay  wind  lifted  high  the  hood — 

I  saw  the  dimpled,  laughing  face  of  Spring ! 

I  knew  not  what  she  hid  beneath  her  cloak. 
As  on  she  tripped  with  swift  blown  kiss  to  me, 

But  everywhere  the  dreaming  blossoms  woke, 
And  winds  were  soft  with  summer's  prophecy. 

West  Newton,  Mass. 


Our  Cotton   Crop 

BY  WILLIAM   B.    BAILEY.  Ph.D. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Political   Economy    in    ^'ale    Univkksity. 
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LIKE  wheat,  cotton  is  a  commodity 
of  which  the  importation  to  this 
country  is  almost  neghgible,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  the  proportion 
of  our  wheat  crop  to  be  exported  has 
been  falling  off  within  recent  years,  and 
has  always  been  less  than  the  consump- 
tion, the  amount  of  cotton  exported  has 
been  greater  than  the  amount  retained  in 
this  country  in  every  decade  since  i860, 
(i)  Production;  (2)  consumption;  (3) 
exportation  by  millions  of  500  bales  of 
cotton  per  annum  have  been  as  follows 
since  i860: 

(I)  (2)         (3) 

1860-69    2.3  .6  .8 

1870-79      4.T  1.3  2.Q 

1880-89    7-2>  2.0  4.3 

1890-99    8.9  2.9  6.1 

1900-09    T1.4  4.4  6.9 

The  importation  of  cotton  never 
amounted  to  100,000  bales  in  any  one 
year ;  since  1895  ^^'^^  average  yearly  im- 
portation has  been  under  150,000  bales. 

From  about  75,000  bales  in   1800,  the 


production  of  cotton  in  this  country  had 
increased  to  about  4,500,000  bales  in 
1861.  The  effect  of  the  Civil  War  was 
disastrous.  In  1864  less  than  200,000 
bales  were  produced.  Not  till  1877  did 
production  reach  the  former  level. 

In  1863  the  price  of  cotton  was  over 
$1  a  pound.  From  this  year  it  gradually 
decreased  in  price  until,  from  1890  to 
1903,  it  was  never  more  than  10  cents  a 
pound.  In  1859  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Georgia  were  the  leading 
States  in  the  production  of  cotton,  while 
in  1909  Texas  produced  more  than  any 
other  State,  followed  by  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  have  been 
severe  of  late,  and  the  production  of 
Texas  decreased  from  4.6  millions  in 
1906  to  2.6  millions  of  bales  in  1909. 
The  extension  of  our  cotton  production 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
n|:)on  the  extermination  of  this  pest. 

Nkvv  Haven,   Conn. 
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Marie-Claire^ 

On  the  yellow  cover  of  Maric-Claire 
this  title  is  followed  by  one  single  word, 
Roman.  If  Marie-Clairc  is  a  novel, 
however,  it  is  not  a  novel  like  the  rest. 
The  book  is  without  literary  pretensions. 
Still,  short  as  the  time  is  since  it  was 
published,  and  the  world  learned  the 
name  of  its  author — a  sewing-woman 
of  Paris,  who,  even  in  the  days  before 
her  eyesight  began  to  fail  her,  earned,  on 
an  average,  less  than  60  cents  a  day — 
some  50,000  copies  of  the  French  edition 
have  been  sold,  and  an  Enghsh  transla- 
tion has  made  its  appearance,  and  Oc- 
tave Mirbeau  and  Arnold  Bennett  have, 
respectively,  written  the  prefaces  of 
these  editions. 

The  little  story  is  told  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity ;  in  short,  unornamented  sen- 
tences. There  is  no  moralizing.  No 
reflections  are  made  upon  the  actions 
performed.  One  may  well  believe  that 
Marguerite  Audoux  wrote  her  book  on 
scraps  of  paper,  on  the  backs  of  old  en- 
velopes, on  wrapping  paper,  in  a  little 
garret-room  of  the  rive  gauche ;  made  it 
without  preoccupation  as  to  the  pub- 
lisher it  might  find ;  the  prize  it  might 
win  ;  the  sales  it  might  attain ;  the  crit- 
icisms it  might  evoke. 

Chiefly  perhaps  because  of  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  book,  the  relevancy  of 
every  adjective,  the  truth  of  every  de- 
tail, the  total  absence  of  mannerism  or 
mark  of  "school,"  it  is  easy  to  believe, 
also,  that  Marguerite  x\ndoux  spent  ten 
years  planning  and  ordering  and  com- 
posing and  simplifying  her  novel.  For 
it  is  her  novel.  Impossible  to  regard  the 
little  girl  whose  mother  died  and  left  her 
to  a  father  who  took  her  to  drinking, 
the  little  girl  who  was  rescued  from  her 
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father  and  placed  in  an  orphanage  of 
the  Sisters,  the  little  girl  who  loved 
Marie-Adoree  (beautiful  and  unhap])y 
Sister  Marie-Adoree),  the  little  girl  who 
became  a  shepherdess  and  came  to  love 
her  flock  and  her  farm  and  her  farmer 
and  her  farm-folk,  the  little  girl  whose 
farmer  died  and  whose  lover  married 
some  one  else  and  who  ended  by  taking 
the  train  for  Paris — impossible  that  this 
little  girl  is  any  one  other  than  Mar- 
guerite Audoux,  dramatized  by  herself ! 
The  story  that  the  French  sewing- 
woman  was  ten  years  writing  has  been 
translated  into  English  in  ten  days — 
more  or  less.  Ten  days,  from  a  publish- 
er's standpoint,  is  a  conservative  time 
allowance  in  the  case  of  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  It  is  the  fable  of  the  bird  in 
the  hand.  Doubtless  the  publisher  is  an 
excellent  logician — as  publishers  go. 
Yet  we  would  not  give  the  impression 
that  Marie-Claire  is  an  unapproachable 
masterpiece :  a  landmark  in  fiction,  like 
"Vanity  Fair"  or  Balzac's  first  success- 
ful novel.  We  even  entertain  a  healthy 
skepticism  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
Mademoiselle  Audoux's  "repeating"  her 
success.  Certainly  it  will  be  a  marvel 
if  she  again  writes  a  novel  so  unspoiled, 
so  essentially  a  product  of  herself.  No, 
Marie-Claire  does  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
nor  yet  of  a  new  method.  Only,  it  is 
as  much  more  unafifected  than  George 
Sand's  "Petite  Fadette"  or  ''La  Mare  au 
Diable"  as  those  two  fictions  are  more 
natural  than  the  bergeries  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  novelists.  It  is  not  a  con- 
ventionalized novel — that  is  its  distinc- 
tion ;  not  conventionalized,  nor  even,  as 
we  find  it,  prettified :  in  spite  of  the 
sentiment.  Nothing  is  left  out  because 
it  makes  the  book  less  idyllic :  nothing 
put  in  because  it  might  bolster  up  a 
thesis  or  drive  in  a  tendency.  We  are 
grateful   for  Marie-Claire:  narration  of 
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a  child  who  gazed  long  upon  a  mother 
lying  silent  before  lighted  candles,  and 
who  wore,  next  day,  a  new  dress  with 
black  and  white  checks.  Jt  hightens  the 
old  antithesis  of  "naturalistic"  and  "nat- 
ural." And  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
are  not  Audoux  and  Zola  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  alphabet? 

One  reads  Marie-Claire  with  much 
the  feeling  one  has  in  reading  old  family 
letters — written  for  one  reader,  not  for 
the  world.  Of  the  three  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  second,  descrip- 
tive of  her  farm  life,  is  by  far  the  most 
charming. 

Missionary  Literature 

The  missionary  conference  held  in 
Edinburgh  last  summer  marks  an  era  in 
missionary  progress.  Its  organizers  used 
it  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  and  wisdom 
accumulated  in  missionary  effort  and  ex- 
perience during  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  so  planned  the  preceding  campaign 
and  the  meetings  themselves  that  the 
conference  has  given  to  the  missionary 
enterprise  the  greatest  impulse  it  has  re- 
ceived in  all  Christian  history.  As  an 
outcome  of  this  new  interest  and  zeal 
influencing  all  communions  and  schools 
of  thought,  an  enlarged  and  more  varied 
literature  is  already  springing  up,  im- 
bued with  the  new  vision  and  echoing 
the  call  to  action  sounded  at  Edinburgh. 

First  among  the  books  which  should 
attract  our  attention  is  the  historical  and 
interpretative  account  of  the  conference 
itself,  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Gaird- 
ner.^  The  author  is  a  missionary  from 
Cairo,  well  informed  in  both  home  and 
field  problems,  and  brings  to  his  task  of 
authorized  chronicler  and  interpreter  un- 
usual ability  in  selecting  the  significant 
features  of  the  meetings  and  reports 
and  in  giving  them  a  readable  and  inter- 
esting form  in  his  account.  The  sug- 
gestion and  plans  leading  up  to  the  con- 
ference, the  appointment  and  work  of 
the  various  committees,  the  character  of 
the  Edinburgh  sessions,  with  the  reports 
and  speeches  made,  are  all  discussed  in 
a    most   attractive   and   informing    way. 

'Echoes  fkom   Edinburgh.      Bv   IV.  H.   T.   Gairdner 
New   York:    F.    H.    Revell   Co.      $1. 


Ihis  book   forms  a  proper   introduction 
to  the  remarkable   reports   of  the  eight 
commissions    which    were    appointed    as 
early  as   1908  to  investigate  as  fully  as 
possible  various  phases,  of  the  mission- 
ary  movement   and   to   prepare   suitable 
memorials  for  consideration  by  the  con- 
ference.     These    reports,    together    with 
the  records  and  addresses  of  the  confer- 
ence,  are   now   published   in    nine   inex- 
pensive   volumes,^    and     constitute     the 
most   extended,  thoro  and  valuable  ex- 
position and  discussion  of  missions  ever 
made.     A  mere  recital  of  the  names  of 
the  commissioners,  chosen  as  they  were 
from   all   quarters  of  the   globe,   would 
guarantee    the    high    character    of    the 
work    done.      We    find    on    the    list    of 
officers  of  the  commissions  not  only  such 
religious     leaders     as     John     R.     Mott, 
Bishop  Gore  and  Julius  Richter,  but  also 
such  well-known  publicists  as  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  the   Hon.   Seth  Low 
and  Sir  A.  H.  L.  Eraser.     Every  one  of 
these    reports    represents    extensive    in- 
quiry and  the  study  of  a  great  mass  of 
correspondence    from    missionaries    and 
others    the    world    over.      All   are    filled 
with     well-digested     and     well-arranged 
information  pertinent  to  the  topics  con- 
sidered.    If  one  were  to  single  out  any 
of   the   volumes    for    special    praise,    he 
would    doubtless    turn    first    to    that    on 
"Education  in  Relation  to  the  Christian- 
ization  of  National   Life,"   but  his  con- 
science would  not  be  satisfied  if  he  did 
not     mention     the     stirring     report     on 
"Carrying  the   Gospel   to   All  the   Non- 
Christian    World,"    and   the   thorogoing 
discussion    of    the    "Home    Base."     to 
which  the  commission  fortunately  added 
an  extended  list  of  missionary  literature 
in  many  tongues. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  inspired  by  its  meetings  and 
written  mainly  as  commentaries  on  the 
reports  already  mentioned,  we  have  two 
books     which    will     prove    of    peculiar 

-Reports  of  the  World  Missionary  Conferenck. 
Vol.  I,  Carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Non-Christian 
World.  Vol.  II,  The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field. 
Vol.  Ill,  P2ducation  in  Relation  to  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  National  Life.  Vol.  IV,  The  Missionary  Mes- 
sage in  Relation  to  Non-Christian  Religions.  Vol.  V, 
The  Training  of  Teachers.  Vol.  VI,  The  Home  Base 
of  Missions.  Vol.  VII,  Missions  and  Governments. 
VcA.  VIII,  Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity. 
Vol.  IX,  This  History  and  Records  of  the  Confer- 
ence. New  York:  F.  IT.  Revell  Company.  Each  vol 
lime,    75   cents;   the   set  of  nine,   $5. 
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worth  in  helping  those  who  were  not 
j)resent  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  mes- 
sage of  that  assemblage  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  new  era  it  has 
started.  Mr.  Mott,''  who  was  one  of  the 
conference  leaders  and  its  chairman, 
dwells  on  several  of  its  features  with  his 
usual  facility  in  marshaling  facts  and 
figures  and  his  impressive  style  of  pres- 
entation, while  the  Rev.  Norman  Mac- 
lean* has  put  the  atmosphere  and  essence 
of  the  movement  as  he  understands  it 
into  a  book  delightful  to  read  because 
it  is  written  in  direct,  limpid  English, 
and  pervaded  by  a  positive  conviction 
united  with  sweet  reasonableness  that 
gives  charm  and  winsomeness  to  the 
writer's  appeal. 

For  the  justification  of  missions  in  the 
light  of  modern  thought  and  other  world 
movements,  and  a  consideration  of  their 
background  in  Christian  life  and  history, 
one  may  find  plenty  of  material  in  the 
books  by  Professor  Carver,^  Mr.  Lilley^ 
and  Dr.  Mabie,'^  and  if  he  is  not  weary 
with  much  reading,  he  may  gather  to- 
gether the  broad  outlines  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  seen  in  its  changed  aspects 
and  emphases  by  a  veteran  missionary 
and  student,  in  The  Modern  Missionary 
Challenge,^  by  Dr.  John  P.  Jones,  of 
India. 

It  must  be  said  that  while  none  of 
these  books  excel  individually  some  of 
the  valuable  works  which  have  recently 
preceded  them,  nevertheless,  as  a  whole, 
the  missionary  literature  now  represents 
more  worthily  than  heretofore  the  move- 
ment as  it  exists  today  in  its  purposes, 
aims,  methods,  resources  and  raison 
d'etre.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  missionary  enterprise  has  become  a 
world  movement  in  its  outlook,  its  prac- 
tical working  and  in  its  spiritual  back- 
ground. 


^The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions.  By 
John  R.  Mott.  New  York:  The  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.      $i. 

^Can  the  World  Be  Won  for  Christ?  By  the 
Rev.  Norman  Maclean.  New  York:  The  George  H. 
Doran    Company.     $1.25. 

"Missions  and  Modern  Thought.  By  William 
Owen  Carver,  M.A.,  Th.D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company.      $1.50. 

®The  Victory  of  the  Gospel.  By  J.  P.  Lilley 
M.A.,   D.D.      Philadelphia:    United    Press.      $1.50. 

''The  Task  Worth  While,  or  The  Divine  Phi- 
losophy OF  Missions.  Seminary  Lectures.  By  H. 
C.  Mabie,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  &  Row- 
land Press.     $1.25. 

*The  Modern  Missionary  Challenge,  A  Study  of 
the  Present  Day  World  Missionary  Enterprise, 
Its  Problems  and  Results.  By  John  P.  Jones,  D.D. 
New  York:   The  Fleming  H.    Revell   Company.      $1.50'. 


The  American  Year  Book.  A  Record  of 
Invents  and  Pro^^rcss,  1910.  Edited  by 
S.  N.  D.  North.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.      $3.50. 

We  have  often  commented  upon  the 
comparative  lack  of  annuals  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  consequent  difficulty  that  the 
general  reader  finds  when  he  wants  au- 
thentic information  on  recent  events  and 
the  progress  of  the  various  sciences, 
rhis  new  work  is  particularly  adapted  for 
this  latter  purpose  because  of  its  topical 
arrangement,  each  department  being  in 
charge  of  a  representative  of  the  national 
society  devoted  to  that  subject.  If  one 
wants  to  know  what  is  being  done  in 
Mendelism,  socialism,  agriculture,  radio- 
activity, simplified  spelling  or  missions, 
he  can  find  it  clearly  and  succinctly 
stated.  The  American  Year  Book  has 
only  one  rival  in  its  field,  the  "Interna- 
tional Year  Book,"  and  the  two  are  for- 
tunately quite  different.  The  "Inter- 
national costs  $5,  contains  about  a 
third  more  matter,  it  is  alphabetically 
arranged  and  illustrated  by  maps  and 
pictures.  We  do  not  care  much  for  the 
pictures,  but  the  maps  are  a  useful  fea- 
ture. The  American  is  the  prompter, 
appearing  in  January,  but  this  is  not  so 
much  of  an  advantage  as  it  appears. 
Since  it  must  be  prepared  for  the  press 
before  the  year  closes,  its  record  of  the 
year  is  not  complete  and  therefore  one  is 
apt  to  be  misled  in  using  it  for  reference. 
It  would  really  be  more  nearly  up  to 
date  if  its  publication  were  delayed  a  few 
weeks  to  include  the  annual  reports  and 
summaries  which  appear  early  in  Janu- 
ary. 

The  Sword  Maker.  By  Robert  Barr.  New- 
York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  lively  tale  of  the  Rhine  country  be- 
tween Frankfort  and  Cologne,  The 
Sword  Maker-  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
historical  romances  we  have  read.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  robber  barons  who  used 
to  come  down  from  their  eagle-nests  in 
the  rocks  and  take  cruel  toll  from  the 
passing  barges  of  the  merchants  of 
Frankfort,  Cologne  and  Mayence. 
Prince  Roland,  the  sword  maker,  with 
twenty  swashbuckling  companions,  guild- 
men  all,  attempts  to  open  the  Rhine  to 
unmolested  commerce,  and  the  tale  of 
their  bold  adventure  is  an  exciting  one. 
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We  suggest  the  crowning  of  Mr.  Barr 
by  tlie  Nobel  Peace  Prize  award,  as  he 
has  demonstrated  that  a  book  may  be 
intensely  interesting  without  dripping 
with  gore.  To  carry  a  hero  and  his 
men  thru  a  hazardous  and  thrilling  cam- 
paign without  a  fatality  is  an  achieve- 
ment unusual  as  it  is  fine.  It  is  a  war 
of  wits  between  the  contestants,  with  the 
fearful  joy  of  skillful  fencing  rather 
than  the  stupidity  of  actual  wounds.  Of 
course,  the  possibility  of  war  between 
the  armies  of  the  three  Electors  is  always 
present ;  a  potential  battle  is  the  black 
background  against  which  this  adven- 
ture of  the  engaging"  and  high-hearted 
Prince  Roland  is  outlined,  but  it  is  a  gal- 
lant comedy,  with  personalities  rather 
than  swords  as  the  protagonists,  and  we 
enjoy  it  as  a  lover  of  chess  enjoys 
watching  a  well-matched  game.  The 
haug:hty  attitude  of  the  medieval  guilds 
of  handcraftsmen  is  well  brought  out, 
their  pride  and  independence  are  likely 
to  cost  the  young  Prince  dear  more  than 
once  as  he  leads  them  against  the  robber 
barons  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  carried 
their  depredations  so  far  that  "the  Rhine 
was  without  a  boat  and  Frankfort  with- 
out a  buyer."  There  is  a  pretty  love 
story  whose  heroine  is  a  high-spirited  but 
easily  adorable  Countess  von  Sayn,  and 
it  is  a  rare  satisfaction  to  meet  such  a 
radiant  young  couple,  to  find  a  hero  and 
heroine  for  whom  the  reader  need  make 
no  excuses. 

Literary  Notes 

....Motion  Study,  by  F.  P.  Gilbreth  (Van 
Nostrand),  is  a  contribution  to  the  new  science 
of  economy  of  movement,  applied  particularly 
lo  brick-laying,  but  containing  general  prin- 
ciples and  suggestions  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  manual  operations. 

....The  essay  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook  on  The 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  and  Its  Influ- 
ence, which  appeared  in  a  shortened  form  in 
Vol.  IV  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature,  is  now  published  in  full  by  G.  P 
Putnam's  Sons  ($1).  It  is  a  fine  discussion 
imd  appreciation  of  this  great  classic. 

....Among  the  spring  publications  of  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.  are:  Old  Country  Inns  of  Eng- 
land, by  H.  P.  Maskell  and  E.  W.  Gregory; 
Argentina  and  Her  People  of  Today,  by  Nevin 
O.  Winter;  Abroad  with  the  Fletchers,  h\ 
Jane  Felton  Sampson  ;  The  Story  Girl,  by  L. 
M.  Montgomery,  and  A  Captain  of  Raleigh's, 
by  G.  E.  Theodore  Roberts. 


....Henry  N.  Ogden,  C.  E.,  is  the  authox 
o'f  a  textbook  Rural  Hygiene,  newly  issued  by 
The  Macmillan  Company  ($1.50).  As  might 
be  inferred  from  the  initials  following  the 
author's  name,  the  work  deals  rather  with  the 
structural  side  of  public  hygiene  than  with  the 
medical. 

....John  R.  Rathom  is  the  author  of  Tzuo 
Chicago  Sketches,  privately  published :  "When 
the  City  Wakes  to  Life"  is  a  newspaper  man's 
vivid  impression  of  morning,  from  milk  wagon 
time  on;  "Lake  Michigan  in  Calm  and  Storm" 
is  a  description  of  just  what  it  professes  to 
describe. 

....Eugene  A.  Hecker,  master  in  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School,  is  the  author  of  A  Short 
History  of  Women's  Rights,  from  the  days  of 
Augustus  to  the  present  time.  ''Putnam's; 
$1.50.)  Of  the  287  pages,  more  than  half  re- 
cord progress  made  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Great  Britain. 

.  ..  .Step  by  Step,  a  story  of  the  early  days 
of  Mendelssohn,  told  by  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  is  a 
commendable  piece  of  work,  issued  by  the  Jew- 
ish Publication  Society  of  America  (Philadel- 
phia; 75  cents).  The  romance  is  put  into  the 
general  form  of  fiction,  and  should  interest 
young  people,  especially  those  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

....The  Louis  Lange  Publishing  Company 
of  St.  Louis  has  issued  a  neatly  bound  Luther- 
Album  containing  reproductions  of  some  twen- 
ty-five paintings  by  W.  Weimar,  illustrating 
significant  crise's  in  the  life  of  Martin  Luther. 
The  accompanying  text  presents  a  popular 
and  readable  biography  of  the  great  reformer. 
....It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  office  boy 
will  not  take  to  writing  verse  as  a  result  of 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  publishing  a  Com- 
pact Rhyming  Dictionary,  bound  to  look  like  a 
prayer  book,  for  the  low  price  of  50  cents. 
The  dictionary  is  the  work  of  P.  R.  Bennett, 
and  words  are  classified  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  as  well  as  by  rhymes. 

....The  Gift  of  the  Grass,  by  John  Trot- 
wood  Moore  (Little,  Brown;  $1.50),  is  a  tale 
of  the  track.  The  book  is,  if  you  care  to  call  it 
so,  a  trotter's  autobiography,  and  a  particular 
trotter's,  Hal  Pointer's  (2:04^).  Mr.  Moore 
has  no  fear  of  the  pathetic  fallacy,  yet  his  tale 
as  a  whole  is  not  pathetic ;  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  any  one  not  above  looking  upon 
the  horse  race  when  it  is  run. 

....As  successive  volumes  of  Harper's  new 
compact  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels 
make  their  appearance,  we  grow  to  hke  the 
scries  better  and  better.  Tzuo  on  a  Tower, 
printed  on  whitest  of  paper,  makes  a  brave 
appearance.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  and  also 
:i  most  useful  map,  .showing  the  Wessex  of 
the  novels.  In  the  same  series,  and  at  the 
same  price  ($1.25)  is  published  The  Wood- 
Uindcr^. 
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....Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  in 
preparation  a  two  volume  edition  of  the  Let- 
ters and  Journals  of  Charles  Eliot  Morton,  a 
biographical  record  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Sara  Norton,  and  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe. 
Professor  Norton's  long  and  rich  life  and  his 
close  friendships  with  the  foremost  men  of 
letters  of  his  century  in  both  England  and 
America  are  assurances  that  the  book  will 
possess  uncommon  interest 

....The  story  of  The  Quaker  Boy  (Coch- 
rane Publishing  Company;  $1.50)  as  chronicled 
by  Robert  Barclay  Dillingham,  has  a  many- 
sided  interest.  In  it  are  found  descriptions 
of  the  quaint  ways  of  life  once  prevalent 
among  the  Friends  in  New  York,  reminiscen- 
ces of  college  days  and  boyish  pranks,  love 
episodes,  and  experiences  during  the  civil  war, 
culminating  in  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  All  is  told  with  a  fitting  sense  of 
the   humor   and   pathos    of   life. 

.  ..  .We  are  none  of  us  so  familiar  with  the 
newer  Asiatic  railroad  routes  that  E.  G. 
Kemp's  large  volume,  The  Face  of  Manchuria, 
Korea  and  Russian  Turkestan  (Duffield) 
should  fail  to  be  welcome  even  tho,  as  its  title 
confesses,  it  is  but  superficial.  It  consists 
largely,  like  most  tourists'  impressions  when 
they  are  sincere,  of  reminiscences  of  food  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  The  twenty-four 
plates  doubtless  give  one  an  idea  of  the  colora- 
tions of  Oriental  scene?,  but  they  are  not  very 
attractive  as  pictures.  The  map  is  especially 
valuable,  as  it  shows  the  territory  now  under 
dispute  by  Russia  and  China. 

....Readers  of  le  Figaro  know  that  she 
who  signs  herself  "Fcrmina"  is  no  Ruth  Ash- 
more  of  French  journalism,  but  a'  serious- 
minded  person  who  travels  not  thru  space 
alone,  ranging  also  wide  fields  of  specula- 
tion. Her  articles  are  now  gathered  up  in  a 
volume  entitled  L'Ame  dcs  Anglais,  with  the 
subtitle  "Impertinent  Hypotheses"  (Paris: 
Bernard  Grasset.  3  fr.  50).  If  fog  is  the  out- 
ward phenomenon,  she  deduces  therefrom  a 
whole  philosophy.  One  feels  less  secure  in 
the  fog,  born  mentally  and  physically ;  above 
all,  one's  musculnr  discipline  must  be  perfect. 
Ergo,  the  Englishman  is  a  "musoilaire."  The 
American  reader  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Foemina  makes  too  much  of  English  self-con- 
trol and  exaggerates  the  Spartan  quality  of 
the  English  idenl ;  but  these  are  as  much  ques- 
tions of  the  audience  adre?sed  as  they  are  of 
fact,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  "Every  Eng- 
lishman is  an  island  ;  interposed  between  him 
and  outsiders,  his  intimate  originality  encloses 
him  like  an  ocean."  This  aphorism  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  long  since  that 
other  "feminist"  who  signs  herself  Pierre  de 
Coulevain  gave  to  her  book  on  the  same  Eng- 
lishman and  English  woman  the  title,  "L'  lie 
Tnconnue," 


Pebbles 

"Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  a 
maid?" 

"Oh,  no !  1  got  ten  last  month." — Philadel- 
phia BulleHn. 

"It  is  hard,"  says  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  "to 
lose  the  savings  of  a  lifetime." 

We  know  people  who  have  done  it  without 
half  trying. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

An  Irishman  was  looking  at  the  headless 
statue  Victory,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"If  you  call  that  victory,  what  would  defeat 
look  like?" — New  York  American. 

He — Tomorrow,  darling,  is  our  wedding 
day. 

She — Yes,  and  it's  bargain  day  at  Silkman's, 
too.  Isn't  it  just  too  aggravating! — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Why  do  you  weep  over  the  sorrows  of 
people  in  whom  you  have  no  interest  when 
you  go  to  the  theater?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  woman.  "Why 
do  you  cheer  wildly  when  a  man  with  whom 
you  are  not  acquainted  slides  to  second  base?" 
--Washington   Star. 

The  following  story  is  told  by  a  priest  as 
illustrating  the  French  Canadian  respect  for 
professional  authority:  Among  my  friend's 
parishioners  is  an  old  couple.  The  old  rnan  is 
over  eighty  and  a  little  annoying  to  his  old 
wife.  Recently  he  fell  sick  and  became  un- 
conscious. The  doctor  was  called  in  and  pro- 
nounced him  dead.  The  old  woman  folded 
her  hands  in  silent  prayer.  The  old  man  be- 
gan to  come  to  consciousness.  He  heard 
the  doctor's  dictum.  He  did  not  believe  in  it. 
Exerting  all  his  strength  as  lie  mentally  be- 
held the  coffin  closing  down  upon  him  he 
quavered :  "I  am  not  dead ;  I  am  not  dead." 
The  old  woman  was  dreadfully  shocked.  She 
shook  her  apron  in  the  old  man's  face.  "Hush  ! 
Hush !"  she  bade  him ;  "the  doctor  says  you 
are  dead,  and  he  knows  better  than  you.  You 
are  dead  !     You  are  dead  !" 

LAKE    SHORE    MUSICAL    CRITICISM. 

"The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  a  delightful 
concert  of  chamber  music  in  the  Auditorium 
last  evening.  It  was  a  brilliant  audience,  rep- 
resentative of  Chicago  society,  and  the  cos- 
tumes and  iewels  of  the  women  were  beauti- 
ful. 

"Mrs.  J.  Sheridan  Rhode  was  in  box  No.  60. 
wearing  a  black  satin  heavily  jetted  with  a 
collar  of  pearls. 

"Mrs.  Forest  Lake,  wearing  silver  gray 
satin  embellished  with  silver  spangled  net,  a 
collar  and  pendants  of  diamonds,  was  in  box 
No.  57. 

"Mrs.  O.  Gingerbread  Blackstone,  w^earing 
gold  tissue  finished  at  the  corsage  with  gold 
filet  lace,  was  with  Mrs.  Lord  O.  Lord  in  box 
No.  5Q.  Mrs.  Lord  wore  a  green  chiffon  and 
satin." — Chicago    Tribune. 
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Senator  Lorimer 

We  are  sorry  for  the  United  States 
Senate ;  we  are  sorry  for  the  State  of 
Illinois ;  and  yet  the  Senate  and  the  State 
have  brouo;ht  on  themselves  the  disgrace 
which  we  regret.  Are  these  Senators 
who  voted  to  allow  Mr.  Lorimer  to  re- 
tain his  seat  because  to  them  bribery 
seems  an  inconsiderable  and  venial  of- 
fense necessary  and  usual  in  politics? 
That  would  explain  some  votes.  We 
would  not  say  so,  but  Senator  Root,  as 
wise  and  good  a  Senator  as  there  is, 
said  in  the  Senate  that  it  is  the  popular 
belief  that  seats  in  the  Senate  have  been 
obtained  by  bribery,  and  ''it  is  this  be- 
lief," said  he,  ''that  has  been  sapping  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  country 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  " 
Senator  Root  did  not  deny  that  this  be- 
lief is  true.  He  left  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  would  sustain  the  popular  belief. 
We  add  that  it  is  this  belief  that  f^^ives 
force  to  the  movement  for  the  election 
of  Senators  by  the  people  instead  of  by 
the  legislatures. 

The  evidence  of  bribery  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lorimer  was  overwhelming-,  and 
it  was  confest ;  and  the  manager  of  the 
campaign   was   Lorimer.    and   the    bene- 


ficiary was  Lorimer;  and  if  he  is  a  blind 
fool  as  to  what  is  going  on,  he  has  not 
that  reputation. 

Bv  a  vote  of  46  to  40  the  Senate  sus- 
tained him,  and  because  the  Senate  sus- 
tained him  we  are  sorry,  but  we  give  it 
no  pity  for  the  disgrace  it  has  sufi^ered 
in  public  esteem.  We  are  sorry  for  Sen- 
ator Lorimer,  but  we  do  not  pity  him. 
He  will  remain  in  a  sad  plight,  witli 
nearly  half  the  members  voting  that  h? 
is  an  unfit  associate,  and  enough  others 
who  voted  for  him  believing  he  is  guilty. 
In  the  next  Congress  it  will  be  worse  for 
him.  He  is  a  marked,  branded  man. 
Who  would,  care  to  be  his  com])anion  ^ 

Yet  he  had  defenders.  They  said  that 
there  was  not  absolute  legal  proof  thai 
he  knew  of  the  bribery  and  approved  it. 
But  there  are  presumptions  that  onght 
to  have  satisfied  even  these  his  support- 
ers. Thev  voted  for  him,  but  they  knew 
better. 

The  Infer  Ocean,  of  Chicago,  has  been 

his   champion,  but   it   champions   him   in 

the  way  that   a  petty  lawyer  defends   a 

client  he  knows  to  be  guilty,  bv  abusin-^ 

the  opposing  counsel.   The  policy  of  it  is 

not  clear,  but  the  best  that  could  be  done 

was  to  abuse  all  ^vho  were  supposed  to 

be   responsible   for   the   exposure  of  the 

bribery.      So   it   ridicules   the    President. 

who,  since  the  "vindication"  of  Lorimer 

■'looks  as  if  some  one  had  swatted  him  with 
a  brassie  out  of  his  own  bag,  and  had  finished 
him  off  with  a  niblick." 

Roosevelt  is  "the  pirate  of  Oyster 
Ray."  Senator  Bailey's  [sic!]  "hide  is 
stretched  on  yon  neighboring  fence." 
And  so  it  goes  over  the  list  of  the  Sena- 
.  tors :  Owen,  "scorched  to  a  cinder" : 
"ditto  Crawford,  ditto  Brown,  ditto 
Jones" :  Beveridge,  "hypocritical  fili- 
buster" ;  Borah's  reputation,  "in  need  of 
repairs";  Cummins  and  La  Follette,  "fili- 
bustering hypocrites,"  and  Senator  Root, 
"shivers  in  his  bare  bones,  and  casts 
piteous  eyes  toward  the  White  House." 
And  this  is  journalism !  And  this  is 
politics ! 

We  do  not  expect  Mr.  Lorimer  to  re- 
sign. Why  should  he?  He  holds  his 
boughten  honor,  and  he  can  keep  it  thru 
the  six-3^ear  term.  He  can  stand  it,  a^ 
he  could  stand  bribery,  but  can  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  endure  it?  Does  Illi- 
nois now  wish  she  had  the  recall?     Has 
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she  no   recourse?     Oh!   if   she   had   the  ment  would  probably  work  out  satisfac- 

true  sense  of  self-respect  and  shame,  she  torily   under   actual   conditions   of   time 

would  elect  such  a  Lec^islature  as  would,  and  place,  of  conflicting  human  mterests 

without  law  of  recall,  bid  him  slink  from  and    the    obstinacies    of    human    nature. 

his  political  seat  and  make  room  for  one  Society,  in  a  word,  is  thoroly  pragmatic, 

who   might   redeem   her  blighted   honor,  whatever  happens  to  philosophy. 

Not  only  in  this  broad  sense  has  soci- 

^  ety  a  method  in  the  apparent  madness  of 

The  Method  of  Social  Reform  ^  ^:=::'^n:i  ^'::^  HZ 
Human  society  has  never  been  con-  governing  its  choice  among  countless 
structed  or  reconstructed  according  to  opportunities  for  experimental  activity, 
plans  and  specifications.  Social  theories  it  never  attacks  those  ancient  and  funda- 
— political,  legal  and  economic — have  in-  mental  features  of  social  structure  which 
fluenced  the  making  of  those  social  plans  are  like  the  great  organic  systems  in  the 
and  specifications  which  are  known  as  morphology  of  plant  and  beast.  It  ad- 
constitutions  and  statutes,  but  society  dresses  itself  to  what  it  calls  "crying 
itself  is  a  living  and  growing  thing,  and  evils,"  "intolerable  conditions,"  "sur- 
wayward  wnthal.  It  breaks  thru  constitu-  vivals  of  savagery  and  barbarism,"  and 
tional  limitations,  twists  them  and  dis-  the  like,  very  much  as  the  individual 
torts  them,  and  makes  endless  trouble  man's  reformatory  assaults  upon  his 
for  the  strict  construction  legalists.  personal  anatomy  are  directed  upon  his 
Not  only  so,  but  society  in  the  very  molars  and  his  vermiform  appendix,  or, 
act  of  having  its  own  way — that  is,  when  to  take  a  rather  better  illustration  from 
devising  and  putting  into  effect  the  ways  the  psychological  aspect  of  life,  very 
and  means  of  social  self-control — gives  much  as  a  man  of  sturdy  character 
little  heed  to  the  logical  requirements  of  directs  his  reformatory  efforts  against 
theory.  It  tries  experiments,  and  the  his  more  embarrassing  kinds  of  ignor- 
history  of  social  experimentation  may  ance  and  those  sins  which  have  a  way  of 
well  seem  to  the  logical  mind  like  the  getting  him  into  trouble, 
annals  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Actually,  Concretely,  then,  the  method  of  social 
they  are  not  like  lunacy  in  the  least,  reform  v/hich  society  actually  follows  is 
There  is  a  consistency,  a  correlation,  this :  It  persistently  attempts  to  stamp 
even  a  unity  in  them  all,  which  is  not  ob-  out,  cut  off,  or  otherwise  destroy,  those 
scure  to  the  mind  that  has  been  trained  conditions,  those  forms  of  conduct,  and 
to  appreciate  phenomena  of  evolution,  those  customs  and  institutions  which 
especially  those  within  the  range  of  biol-  have  become  most  troublesome,  either 
ogy  and  psychology.  This  amounts  to  because  they  diminish  well-being,  or  be- 
saying  again,  in  other  w^ords,  that  the  cause  they  awaken  an  irritating  sense  of 
ways  of  society  are  the  ways  of  those  something  disgraceful  or  emotionallv 
natural  objects  that  live  and  grow,  and  disturbing.  In  a  word,  it  attacks  mar- 
not  at  all  the  ways  of  ratiocination.  ginal  misery,  marginal  wastefulness. 
In  all  ages,  and  thruout  all  the  known  marginal  cruelty,  indecency  and  dis- 
stages  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  honor. 

human  race,  society  has  been  making  and  For  example,  long  before  society  was 
remaking  itself  by  a  process  that  may  concerned  about  the  natural  right  of 
well  enough  be  called  "feeling  its  way."  every  man  to  vote  and  hold  ofiice,  and 
It  has  sometimes  hesitatingly,  sometimes  long  before  such  problems  as  those  of 
impetuously  inhibited  old  relations  and  old  age  pensions  and  the  collective 
ancient  ways  of  doing  things,  and  has  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
tried  new  rules  and  devices.  In  this  ex-  had  interested  the  social  philosophers, 
perimentation  society  has  nearly  always  human  society  had  made  some  progress 
been  entirely  opportunistic.  It  has  not  in  curtailing  murder  and  theft,  in  re- 
asked  whether  the  new^  attempt  could  be  straining  the  powder  of  tyrants,  and  in 
justified  from  Plato  or  Aristotle,  from  relieving  the  acute  distress  of  the  des- 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  or  Karl  Marx,  titnte.  By  experiments  in  these  direc- 
It  has  only  asked   whether  the  experi-  tions  it  had,  to  some  extent,  raised  the 
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o-eneral  level  of  conduct  and  well-being-. 
In  like  manner,  civilized  society  today  i^ 
attacking-  specific  problems  of  wretched- 
ness, unvvholesomeness  and  injustice. 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  proliibii 
crime.  We  are  somewhat  blindly,  bu! 
nevertheless  persistently,  trying  to  dis- 
cover how  to  prevent  it.  We  no  longer 
think  it  enough  to  give  alms  to  beggars ; 
we  are  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
preventing  overcrowding  in  tenement 
houses,  of  stamping  out  tuberculosis. 
Governments  establish  old  age  pensions. 
They  are  prohibiting  child  labor,  and  in- 
terfering with  the  reckless  sacrifice  of 
life  in  the  dangerous  occupations.  When 
these  reforms  have  been  accomplished, 
society  will  probably  take  up  seriously 
the  question  whether  poverty  itself  can 
be  abolished,  whether  the  more  impor- 
tant means  of  production  can  be  owned 
by  the  many  and  employed  for  the  gen- 
eral well-being,  and  whether  a  more  just 
distribution  of  wealth  can  be  attained. 

That  this  is  the  normal,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  historical,  the  practical,  the 
actual  method  of  social  reform,  no  one 
we  imagine,  will  deny.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  serious  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  the  theoretical  recon- 
structionists,  who  have  most  strenuoush' 
objected  to  it,  the  Marxian  Socialists,  for 
example,  are  beginning  to  admit  that  it 
is  the  only  possible  method.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  clique  of  "Impossi- 
bleists"  in  the  United  States,  the  Social- 
ists of  the  civilized  world  are  rapidly  be- 
coming evolutionists,  and  are  addressincv 
themselves  to  the  realization  of  their  pro- 
gram of  "immediate  demands."  By  this 
move  they  are  becoming  a  new  and  effi- 
cient political  force.  Practical  social  re- 
form has  already  been  carried  much 
farther  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
than  in  America.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  to  catch  up  with 
the  procession. 

The  Democratic  Blunder  in  New 
York 

While  the  Democratic  convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Dix  for  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  in  ses- 
sion, a  prominent  independent  demo- 
cratic paper  of  New  York  City  (which 
afterward  supported  the  ticket)  asserted 


that  it  was  completely  under  the  control 
of  Charles  E.  Murphy,  the  leader,  or 
boss,  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mr.  Dix  was  a 
resident  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  many,  even  of  those  who  were 
convinced  that  his  nomination  had  been 
ordered  by  Murphy,  expected  that  in 
office  he  would  be  his  own  master. 
After  the  election.  Murphy's  influence 
was  shown  in  the  organization  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Senatorial  nomina- 
tion. A  caucus  named  William  E.  Shee- 
han  to  succeed  Senator  Depew,  but  the 
election  of  Sheehan  has  been  prevented 
by  a  bolting  minority.  To  the  testimony 
of  one  independent  Democratic  paper  as 
to  the  power  exerted  by  the  Tammany 
boss  in  the  convention  at  Rochester, 
there  was  added,  last  week,  that  of  an- 
other, the  World,  concerning  his  influ- 
ence m  the  Legislature  at  Albany : 

"Murphy  alone  was  the  caucus  majority. 
Murphy  is  the  Legislature.  He  controls  its 
organization.  No  bill  can  be  reported  out  of 
a  committee  over  Murphy's  veto.  Murphy  is 
the  State.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  free 
government  has  sunk  in  New  York.  This  is 
the  condition  which  John  A.  Dix  as  Governor 
of  the  State  and  nominal  leader  of  his  party 
meekly  tolerates." 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Sheehan  was 
unexpected.  It  has  frequently  been  said 
that  if  that  nomination  could  have  been 
foreseen,  the  people  would  not  have 
elected  a  Democratic  Legislature.  The 
logical  candidate  of  the  victorious  party 
was  Edward  M.  Shepard,  whom  the 
bolting  minority  have  supported.  His 
nomination  and  election  would  have  giv- 
en the  State  a  Senator  of  exceptional 
ability  and  would  have  aided  his  party 
thruout  the  country  in  19 12.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Shepard 
was  desired  by  Judge  Gaynor,  the  suc- 
cessful Tammany  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  New  York,  who  said 
last  week : 

"I  favored  him  for  United  States  Senator 
because  of  the  very  great  admiration  which  1 
have  long  had  of  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  as 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  In  the  Senate 
he  would  from  the  first  day  have  been  con- 
spicuous even  among  the  ablest  men  of  that 
body." 

Mayor    Gaynor's    disagreement    with 

the  Tammany  leader  about  a  candidate 

for    the    Senate    suggests    disagreement 

about   other   questions.      Impairment   of 

municipal     control    and    diminution    of 

municipal  profits  have  driven  Tammany 
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to  seek  State  control  and  the  patronas^e 

and    profits    which    arc    associated    with 

power  at  Albany. 

The  long  contest  over  the  Senatorshij) 

has  caused  much  bitterness  in  tlie  party. 

Mr.    Shepard,    last    week,    in    a    notable 

letter,  formally  withdrew  his  candidacy, 

which  for  some  time  had  been  hopeless. 

Murphy,  he  said,  had  opposed  him — 

" — the  reason  seemingly  given  being  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  was  favored  by  that  independ- 
ent sentiment  withont  which  in  November  our 
party  would  have  suffered  serious  defeat,  and 
without  which  it  can  win  no  future  victory. 
.  .  .  More  than  once,  after  having  been  put 
in  power  by  the  indispensable  support  of  in- 
dependent Democrats,  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
'organization'  has  stripped  itself  of  that  sup- 
port for  the  very  next  election  and  thus  con- 
demned itself  to  years  of  repeated  defeats 
Cjuite  as  calamitous  as  they  were  unnecessary." 

Caucuses,  he  said,  in  which  the  genu- 
ine view  of  the  constituencies  was 
brought  cut,  were  good  things,  but  the 
caucus  which  nominated  Sheehan  had 
not  been  such  a  caucus.  Many  of  those 
present  did  not  represent  their  constitu- 
encies, or  even  represent  their  own  opin- 
ions : 

"Under  tlie  discipline  of  Tammany  Hall  their 
votes  had  been  put  into  a  trust  and  were  to 
be  cast  by  one  voting  trustee.  Such  a  trust 
was  a  per\iersion  absolutely  destructive  of 
party  health,  and,  if  carried  far  enough,  even 
of  the  very  life  of  the  party  itself.  .  .  .  The 
Democracy  of  New  York  State  can  never  suc- 
ceed in  a  campaign  where  it  is  believed  that 
the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  has  controlled  its 
nominations,  will  control  the  Legislature  if  it 
be  Democratic,  and  will  be  the  overshadow- 
ing power  even  in  the  Executive  Chamber.  .  .  . 
The  health  and  life  of  the  Democratic  party 
requires  that,  so  long  as  there  shall  continue 
the  one-man  voting  trust  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  influences  which  are  behind  it,  there 
shall  be  the  power  and  the  right  of  any  suffi- 
cient and  respectable  minority  to  decline  to  be 
bound  by  any  caucus  controlled  by  that  trust. 
In  no  other  way  can  any  exalted  or  honest 
purposes  of  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State 
be    accomplished." 

On  the  same  day  Congressman  Mar- 
tin W.  Littleton,  who  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Senate,  addressed  a 
sharp  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said : 

"Do  you  think  that  you  would  strengthen 
3'our  organization,  improve  the  Democratic 
prospects,  and  act  in  obedience  to  tne  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  if  you  with- 
drew this  influence  of  your  individual  judg- 
ment and  openly  released  every  Assemblyman 
and  Senator  from  any  obligation  which  he 
may    feel    to    you    from    any    sense    of    party 


loyalty,  and  left  them  free  to  exercise  their 
own  choice?  Do  you  not  feci  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  country  generally  demands 
that  you  withdraw  your  influence  from  the 
Legislature?  Do  yon  think  that  a  compulsor\ 
caucus,  registering  your  own  judgment  alone 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate,  can  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  be  a  caucus  of  the  majority 
of    ihe    Democratic    ])arty?" 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shepard's  letter  of 
withdrawal,  Mr.  Murphy  published  a 
long  statement,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Mr.  Shepard  had  been  glad  to  accept  the 
Tammany  ''voting  trust's"  nomination 
for  Mayor  in  T90T,  and  that  his  friends 
had  asked  for  its  support  a  few  weeks 
ago.     The  statement  closed  as  follows: 

"No  literary  skill  no  finished  compliments 
to  himself,  no  self-issued  certificates  of  de- 
votion to  Democratic  principles,  no  sophistry 
of  any  kind  can  conceal  from  the  plain  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  State  the  fact  that  in  this  fight 
Mr.  Shepard  is  fighting  with  the  minority  to 
overthrow  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  to  de- 
feat the  party's  nominee  for  some  reason  so 
un-American  and  un-Democratic  that  he  does 
not  dare  even  to  avow  it." 

Then  Mr.  Sheehan,  in  a  letter  of  3.000 
words  addressed  to  the  Democratic  leg- 
islators, offered  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  a  new  caucus,  and  incidentally  at- 
tacked Mr.  Shepard.  Expressing  his 
''admiration"  for  the  latter  "as  a  man,  a 
lawyer  and  a  scholar,"  he  remarked  that 
his  admired  opponent  had  personally 
solicited  the  aid  of  one  McCooey,  the 
head  of  a  "voting  trust"  in  Brooklyn. 
He  also  said : 

"It  is  true  that  the  political  records  of  many 
of  his  supporters  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
huch  records  demonstrate  that  all  their  lives 
they  have  been  in  favor  of  minority  rule,  ex- 
cept when  the  majority  rule  was  exercised  in 
their  behalf;  and  when  not  so  exercised,  the 
rule  of  the  minority  with  them  becomes  a  pa- 
triotic and  paramount  principle." 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  from 
the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the 
case  to  show  how  great  a  disturbance  in 
the  party  has  been  caused  by  this  quarrel 
about  the  Senatorship.  It  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  an  organization  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  national  party  has  usually 
been  harmful  rather  than  beneficial.  The 
interests  of  Tammany  are  local  and  its 
aims  are  mercenary.  There  was  an  in- 
viting opportunity  for  the  Democrats  in 
the  greatest  of  our  States  to  promote  the 
success  of  their  party  in  next  year's 
campaign.  It  has  been  thrown  aw^ay. 
Even  if  a  properly  qualified  man  should 
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now  be  elected — which  seems  scarcely 
possible — what  has  been  lost  could  not 
I)e  regained.  Everybody  has  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  skeleton  in  the  New 
York  Democratic  closet. 

The  Session  of  Congress 

The  quality  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
is  fairly  indicated  when  we  say  that  at 
the  beginning  of  its  term  it  enacted  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  and  in  its  clos- 
ing days,  after  voting  to  keep  Lorimer  in 
the  seat  from  which  he  should  have  been 
ousted,  refused  to  approve  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement,  From  first  to  last 
it  was  controlled  by  a  bUnd  and  blunder- 
ing majority,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
unable  to  see  the  drift  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  or  to  understand  what 
kind  of  legislation  was  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  reform.  Broad 
generalizations  are  not  always  absolutely 
fair,  and  we  should  say  that  the  record 
of  the  House  has  been  better  than  that 
of  the  Senate  and  that  the  action  taken 
has  not  been  wholly  bad.  For  example, 
we  do  not  overlook  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  good  work  in  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion. But  with  respect  to  many  meas- 
ures and  subjects  of  great  importance 
and  public  interest,  the  record  of  the  con- 
trolling majority  has  been  one  of  failure, 
notably  in  the  session  which  ended  on 
Saturday  last.  By  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  this  majority,  breaking  its  party's 
promise  to  the  people,  caused  a  political 
revolution,  displacing  a  Republican  ma- 
jority of  47  in  the  House  by  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  66,  and  reducing  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  from 
28  to  10.  In  the  recent  and  final  session 
even  those  so-called  insurgents  or  pro- 
gressives, whose  course  in  the  first  ses- 
sion had  received  and  deserved  so  much 
commendation,  exerted  their  influence  on 
the  wrong  side  and  aided  the  reaction- 
aries in  promoting  the  election  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic President  in  1912. 

The  President's  agreement  for  reci- 
procity with  Canada  should  have  been 
approved  in  the  Senate,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  House.  Action  upon  the  bill  for  a 
tariff  commission  should  have  been  taken 
in  the  Senate  early  enough  to  prevent 
defeat  in  the  House  by  filibustering  in 
the  closing  hours.     We  see  no  good  rea- 


son for  the  killing,  in  the  Senate,  of  the 
House  bill  for  a  reapportionment.  Ari- 
zona's constitution  was  disapproved,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  but  that  of  New 
Mexico  did  not  deserve  to  share  its  fate. 
The  two  propositions  should  have  been 
considered  separately.  There  shouKl 
have  been  a  vote,  at  least,  in  the  House 
on  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  There  wa.- 
urgent  need  of  new  land  laws,  framed  in 
accord  with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. This  need  was  suggested  by  the 
Ballinger  investigation.  But  the  old  laws 
remain.  At  one  time  it  was  expected  that 
provision  for  the  beginnings  of  a  parcels 
post  would  be  made,  but  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  a  short  time  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  bill  relating  to  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountain  reserves  must  be 
counted  on  the  credit  side,  with  the  Ja])- 
anese  treaty,  the  honors  paid  to  Peary, 
two  or  three  measures  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  field  of  Treasury  finance,  the 
suppression  of  the  pension  bill  by  a  point 
of  order,  and  the  reform  of  the  judicial 
code.  The  question  whether  there  ought 
to  be  an  increase  of  the  postage  rates  on 
magazines  is  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  a  commission,  but  the  provision  for  a 
commission  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
President  by  much  exertion  had  not  saved 
it  at  the  last  moment.  In  the  seating  of 
Lorimer,  and  also  in  the  conduct  and  at- 
titude of  many  Senators,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  quality  of  the  Senate  would  be 
improved  by  direct  popular  elections,  but 
the  bill  to  provide  such  elections  was  de- 
feated by  the  shrewd  manipulation  of 
those  who  disliked  it.  It  should  be  taken 
up  again  promptly  in  the  special  session. 
Eventually  it  will  be  enacted. 

The  House  can  point  with  some  satis- 
faction to  its  recent  course.  It  passed 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  and  the 
tariff  commission  bill  by  large  majorities, 
J3ut  the  credit  for  this  action  cannot  be 
claimed  by  the  Republican  party,  ft  is 
noticeable  that  the  filibustering  move- 
ment by  which  action  on  the  conference 
report  concerning  the  latter  bill  was  pre- 
vented was  led  by  the  New  York  Demo- 
crat who  was  at  the  head  of  the  small 
minority  of  Democrats  who  stood  with 
Speaker  Cannon  when  he  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  at  the  first  regular  session. 

Who  are  responsible  for  the  calling  of 
an   extra   session?     Mainly   the   Repub- 
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lican  insurgents  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  it  will  be  passed  if  a  vote  upon  it,  as  a 
Beveridge  excepted.  There  would  have  separate  proposition,  can  be  reached, 
been  no  extra  session  if  the  Canadian  But  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
reciprocity  agreement  had  been  ap-  legislative  plan  will  be.  The  reciprocity 
proved.  The  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Ijill  may  come  from  the  House  to  the 
their  war  against  the  agreement  was  Mr.  Senate,  attached  to  provisions  for  a  rad- 
Cummins,  honorably  prominent  in  1909  ical  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  these  may 
among  those  who  sought  to  improve  the  be  objectionable  to  more  than  half  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.  In  past  years  Senators.  We  suspect  that  the  Demo 
he  has  professed  to  regard  reciprocity  crats,  having  in  mind  the  Presidential 
with  much  favor,  writing  paragraphs  in  campaign  of  next  year,  and  desiring  to 
Towa  platforms  supporting  it  as  "the  -  shape  the  issues  in  that  campaign  to  the 
natural  complement  of  protection,"  and  advantage  of  their  party,  will  try  to 
pointing  out  in  public  addresses  how  ad-  avoid  giving  credit  to  the  Republican 
vantageous  it  must  be  to  both  of  two  President  by  passing  his  reciprocity  bill 
nations  directly  affected  by  it.  He  unless  at  the  same  time  they  shall  be 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  effect  of  the  permitted  to  reduce  rates  in  important 
amendments  which  he  proposed  would  schedules  of  the  tariff  law.  Their  pro- 
be to  prevent  action  in  the  Senate,  or,  if  gram  is  not  completed.  Revision  proj- 
they  should  be  adopted,  to  kill  the  agree-  ects  undoubtedly  will  be  a  part  of  it,  and 
ment.  Moreover,  if  the  United  States  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will 
should  make  the  proposed  concessions  so  associate  these  projects  with  the  reci- 
on  manufactures,  receiving  no  similar  procity  bill  as  to  gain  for  their  party  the 
concessions  in  return — for  Canada  would  greatest  possible  political  advantage, 
not  grant  them — it  would  be  necessary.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  what 
under  existing  treaties,  to  give  the  same  they  will  set  out  to  do  and  as  to  what 
reductions  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  they  can  accomplish.  If  the  session  shall 
France  and  other  countries.  If  the  re-  prove  to  be  an  irritating  and  futile  one. 
ductions  could  be  confined  to  Canadian  and  shall  impose  restraint  upon  business, 
products,  our  farmers,  whose  champion  the  people  will  remember  who  caused  it 
he  would  be,  could  gain  little  or  nothing,  to  be  called,  and  will  place  the  blame 
because  Canada  has  few  manufactured  where  it  belongs, 
goods  to  sell.  If  the  products  in  ques-  ^ 
tion  should  be  reciprocally  free-listed,  Ami-*  A  K  A 
our  manufacturers  would  gain  and  those  /imencans  /^Droaa 
of  Canada  would  be  driven  out  of  busi-  Our  educational  representatives  at  thc 
ness.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  court  of  Berlin  are  again  in  conflict,  this 
Mr.  Cummins's  attitude  upon  any  theory  time  over  invitations  to  a  dance.  It 
in  which  his  sincerity  is  granted.  He  seems  that  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  of 
and  his  insurgent  associates  ought  to  Harvard,  and  Prof.  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
have  supported  the  agreement,  even  if  it  of  Virginia,  were  not  content  with  their 
was  made  by  a  President  whom  they  dis-  competition  upon  the  lecture  platform 
like.  Their  conduct  with  respect  to  this  but  wished  to  carry  their  contest  to  the 
question  has  been  extremely  disappoint-  ballroom  floor.  This  was  natural  be- 
ing to  many  who  found  in  their  keen  cause  their  first  set-to,  which  took  place 
criticism  of  the  tariff  bill  evidence  of  on  November  to,  was  virtually  a  drawn 
statesmanship  and  an  intelligent  regard  game.  The  markers  on  each  side  kept 
for  the  public  interest.  tally  of  the  number  of  hand-claps  and 
We  assume  that  in  the  extra  session  smiles  of  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  dur- 
the  reciprocity  bill  will  be  passed  ing  the  two  inaugural  addresses,  but 
promptly  by  the  House.  On  February  Professor  Smith  scored  a  real  lausfh 
14,  all  but  five  of  the  present  Democratic  from  the  imperial  mouth  in  the  first 
members  voted  for  it.  In  the  new  round  and  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
House,  the  Democrats  will  have  a  ma-  was  fair  to  count  that.  Professor  Mun- 
jority  of  66.  In  the  Senate  the  insur-  sterberc:  is  naturallv  funnier  than  Pro- 
gents  may  hold  the  balance  of  power,  fessor  Smith,  but  Professor  Smith  had 
Even  if  they  continue  to  oppose  the  bill,  borrowed  the  winning  joke  from  Mark 
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Twain.  He  said  that  war  was  unthink- 
able between  two  nations  that  loved 
Huckleberry  I'inn.  Of  course  the 
Kaiser  had  to  laugh  at  such  a  remark. 
Anybody  would  even  if  he  knew  less 
about  war  than  the  Kaiser. 

After  the  lectures  .Professor  Smith 
scored  again  on  totality  of  duration  of 
conversation,  fifteen  to  one  according  to 
the  cabled  reports.  But  a  statement 
])ublished  by  Professor  Miinsterberg 
rather  altered  the  case.  He  wrote  to  the 
papers : 

"If  tluMo  was  anytliing  marked  in  the  coii- 
Irast,  it  was  that  he  naturally  treated  Mr 
Smith  with  the  formality  with  which  a  new- 
comer is  welcomed  and  met  with  the  cordial- 
ity with  which  he  had  talked  to  me  on  pre- 
vious occasions  and  which  made  the  conver- 
sation turn  at  once  to  intimate  subjects." 

Without  inquiring  into  how  Professor 
Miinsterberg  knew  what  the  Kaiser  and 
Professor  Smith  talked  about,  for  he 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  conversing  with  the 
Kaiserin  at  the  time,  we  accept  his  state- 
ment as  correct  or  as  nearly  correct  as 
the  testimony  of  any  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness and  active  participant  under  such 
circumstances  could  be  expected  to  be. 
The  honors  were  therefore  even. 

The  ballroom  contest  was  more  seri- 
ous and  came  near  involving  the  rulers 
of  both  nations  in  a  controversy  and  so 
endangering  the  validity  of  Professor 
Smith's  thesis  about  Mark  Twain  as  a 
preventive  of  war.  The  main  points  of 
the  afifair  may  be  concisely  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Professor  Miinsterberg  met  Professor 
Smith  in  the  Palast  Hotel  and  said  that 
he  (Professor  Smith)  would  be  invited 
to  the  Schleppencour  and  balls,  but  that 
he  (Professor  Miinsterberg)  would  not 
because  he  (Professor  Miinsterberg) 
was  not  an  American  but  a  German 
(which  seems  a  queer  reason  for  not  be- 
ing invited  to  a  German  ball,  but  no  mat- 
ter). So  Professor  Smith  went  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  Dr.  Hill,  to  see 
if  he  could  get  him  an  invitation,  and  he 
said  he  would,  and  Mrs.  Hill  wrote  Mrs. 
Smith  that  she  would  take  her  to  call  on 
Countess  Brockdorfif,  but  she  telephoned 
later  that  she  couldn't,  and  Dr.  H.  (we 
must  save  space  by  using  initials)  told 
the  Baron  von  dem  Knesenbeck  that  he 
must  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  Baron  v.  d.  K.  said  he 


w  ould  ;  and  then  Prof.  M.  and  Mrs.  M. 
called  on  Mrs.  H.  and  demanded  that  the 
Smiths  be  not  presented,  and  just  then 
Dr.  H.  came  in  and  Prof.  M.  said  he 
would  cable  to  Pres.  T.  if  he  didn't, 
and  Dr.  H.  said  he  would,  and  when 
Prof.  S.  heard  of  it  he  said  he  would 
appeal  to  Emp.  W.  and  he  called  on 
Privy  Councillor  Schmidt  (possible  fam- 
ily influence  here?)  and  wrote  to  Cultus 
Minister  von  Trott  zu  Solz  and  Cultus 
Minister  v.  T.  z.  S.  called  on  Count  Eu- 
lenberg  and — but  really  we  must  stop 
here.  It  takes  tip  two  columns  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  we  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  put  in  less  space  without  losing 
some  of  the  sense. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  replies  to  all 
this  in  another  column,  denying  that  he 
was  "a  snake  in  the  grass."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  asked  him  to  dinner  and 
"enjoyed  his  after-dinner  stories."  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  says  that  all  he  said 
to  Mrs-.  Hill  about  Mrs.  Smith's  dress  in 
that  Sunday  afternoon  conversation  was 
that  he  did  not  see  that  the  possession  of 
a  new  gown  was  sufficient  reason  for 
appealing  from  a  court  decision.  Mrs. 
M.  also  had  a  new  dress  that  she  could 
not  use.    Etc.,  etc. 

This  must  not  be  dismissed  as  a  trif- 
ling affair.  The  Schleppencour  is  as 
important  as  Junior  Hop  and  every  edu- 
cated person  knows  that  the  question  of 
Junior  Hop  invitations  is  enough  to  keep 
the  students  awake  nights  and  the  pro- 
fessors awake  during  faculty  meeting. 

Besides,  the  honor  of  two  great  uni- 
versities is  involved.  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg wears  the  crimson  of  Harvard 
upon  his  court  dress,  and  Professor 
Smith  the  blue  and  white  of  Columbia 
upon  his.  ,  These  two  institutions  are 
neck  and  neck  in  the  race  for  the 
Kaiser's  favor.  Harvard  first  got  the 
Germanic  Museum,  but  the  exchange 
professors  from  Germany  cannot  sleep 
in  the  old  gymnasium  among  the  plaster 
casts  of  the  Kaiser's  ancestors,  and  they 
complain  of  the  Cambridge  boarding 
houses.  So  Columbia  countered  by  pro- 
posing to  establish  a  Deutsches  Haus, 
where  its  exchange  professor  can  enjoy 
all  his  home  comforts.  But  Mr. 
Adolphus  Busch,  of  St.  Louis,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  a  bigger  Germanic 
building  and  if  he  stocks  it  as  well,  the 
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aUraction  of  Harvard  will  be  irresistible.  Democrat.     That  pleases  them,  and  they 

Columbia  did  not  have  to  rely  wholly  like  to  please  him.     If  that  is  bribery  it 

upon    its    Roosevelt    professor,    C.    Al-  is  a  sort  not  easily  avoidable.     They  do 

phonso  Smith,  this  year.    President  But-  not  think  of  it  as  bribery  when  they  use 

ler  himself  went  to  Germany,  and  Prof,  their  power  of  advice  to  the  President 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia,  boldly  to  get  the  help  of  his  appointees  for  their 

challenged  Professor  Miinsterberg  in  de-  own  re-election.     Equally  if  Republican 

bate  over  what  constitutes  the  American  Senators  are  quarreling  over  the  control 

university.  in  their  own  State  and  giving  the  Presi- 

We  have  never  seen  either  Professor  dent  contradictory  advice,  he  will  natur- 

Smith  or  Professor  Miinsterberg  dance,  ally  follow  the  advice  of  the  one  who  is 

so  we  cannot  say  which  would  best  rep-  supporting  his  policies.     It  is  not  human 

resent  the  United  States  at  the  Kaiser's  nature  to  do  otherwise,  not  to  speak  of 

court.      Perhaps   it   would  be   better  to  prudence.     Senator  Bourne  was  pleased 

send  over  a  dancing  master  next  year  as  enough  so  long  as  the  President  appoint- 

exchange  professor  if  he  is  expected  to  ed  his  nominees,  and  he  did  not  consider 

take  the  floor  rather  than  to  occupy  the  himself  bribed;  but  now,  that  the  Presi- 

chair.  dent  has  made  appointments  on  the  ad-  ■ 

This  affair  will  probably  revive  the  vice  of  his  rival  Senator,  he  is  angry  and 
question  as  to  Dr.  Hill's  fitness  for  his  sees  intimidation.  He  quotes  against  the 
post.  It  looks  as  tho  he  had  muddled.  President  that  most  unfortunate  letter 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  it  was  written  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Norton,  an- 
predicted  that  he  would  fail  because  he  nouncing  that  hereafter  the  President 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  books  would  give  patronage  to  the  Insurgents 
of  law  instead  of  books  of  "etiquet.  as  well  as  to  the  standpatters.  It  is  a 
When  will  the  American  people  learn  letter  than  never  ought  to  have  been 
that  only  men  of  wealth,  family  and  written,  v^^iich  gives  color  to  Senator 
style  are  eligible  for  diplomatic  posi-  Bourne's  present  charge  that  the  Presi- 
tions?  dent  had  used'his  power  of  appointment 
It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  certain  Sena- 
Hugo  or  C.  Alphonso  is  the  truer  ex-  tors  and  to  endamage  others.  Doubtless 
■  ponent  of  modern  Americanism.  Both  his  choices  did  have  that  effect,  but  how 
seem  equally  to  realize  the  importance  of  could  he  help  that?  He  had  to  please 
questions  of  rank  and  precedence.  Both  some  and  displease  others.  We  will  as- 
seem  equally  free  from  that  contempt  of  sume  that  he  used  his  power  in  the  way 
kings  and  courts  which  was  character-  that  seemed  wise.  He  could  use  it  in  a 
istic  of  the  old-fashioned  American.  way  that  would  be  as  bad  as  briber}'  or 

jH  intimidation,  but  it  is  not  so  necessarily, 

^          ,      Early  last  week  Sena-  nor  ever  in  the  case  of  Senators  who  are 

Aft    v^"   ^     ^^^    Bourne,    of    Ore-  above  being  bribed.      Senator  Bourne's 

gon,    not    long   ago    a  speech  does   not  strike  us  as  courteous 

particular   golfing   friend   of   the   Presi-  or   just   in   the   application   he   intended 

dent,      indulged     in     a     bitter     attack  against  the  President, 

upon    him    charging    him    with     using  ^ 
his     patronage     to    control     legislation. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  patronage  Nowadays  "old 
has  been  used  and  withheld  at  times  Old  Masters  and  New  masters"  arc  al- 
to control  or  prevent  legislation,  what  most  as  popular  a 
Senator  Bourne  calls  bribery  or  intimid-  subject  of  newspaper  stories  as  are  real 
ation.  Yet  that  is  not  quite  fair.  The  scandals.  Indeed,  the  payment  of  $200,- 
President  has  an  immense — luckily  a  les-  000  for  a  Gainesborough  or  $500,000  for 
sening — amount  of  patronage  to  give,  a  Rembrandt  is  scandalous  in  itself, 
and  as  he  does  not  know  the  applicants  Quite  apart  from  the  irony  of  it  all,  in 
in  all  the  States  he  has  to  get  advice  of  an  age  when  more  Rodolphes  are  starv- 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  the  ing  than  ever  starved  before,  there 
President  naturally  and  properly  seeks  is  something  disturbingly  extravagant 
advice  from  Republicans  if  he  is  a  Re-  about  such  valuations — they  are  as  ex- 
publican,  or  from  Democrats  if  he  is  a  travagant    as    one    of    Crassus's    dinner 
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cards.  Furthermore,  tliese  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  often  spent  on 
what  are  far  from  being  the  best  exam- 
ples of  their  authors.  And  when  they 
are  not  printing  details  of  "treasures" 
saved  or  lost  to  the  British  nation,  or 
some  other  nation,  the  newspapers  tell 
us  of  the  American  millionaires  or  'air- 
esses  who  are  duped  by  picture  forgers. 
Now,  the  tendency  to  encourage  dead 
painters  at  the  expense  of  live  ones 
would  be  praiseworthy  enough  were  it 
cultivated  thru  the  collector's  love  of 
beauty,  pure  and  undefiled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  most  American  collectors 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a  real 
old  master  and  a  d'Aulby  de  Gatigny 
one,  one  cannot  help  wishing  success  to 
the  picture  forger.  May  Trouillebert 
find  many  a  worthy  successor !  And 
likewise  Escarousa !  And  the  gentlemen 
who  do  the  forging  for  the  Fifth  Avenue 
shops — power  to  their  elbows !  In  time 
they  may  perhaps  teach  the  collector  to 
go  out  for  something  better  than  a  name. 
And,  art  appreciation  apart,  there  is  a 
lesson  of  sincerity  to  be  learned  at  what- 
ever cost. 

u         ^     ,  The   proposal   adopt- 

For  a  Conference         ,     ^^^1^1^  • 

r  rtu  •  ^     1  ed  at  the  last  session 

of  Christendom  r      ,  1  t-    •  1 

of     the     Episcopal 

General  Convention  for  the  calling  of  a 
World's  Conference  of  all  Christian 
Churches  to  discuss  matters  of  faith  and 
order,  with  a  view  to  a  more  harmonious 
understanding  between  them,  has  made 
some  progress  the  past  week.  An  in- 
formal conference  of  official  representa- 
tives of  four  leading  demonstrations  was 
called  last  week  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Manning,  chairman  of  the  Episcopal 
Commission  and  rector  erf  Trinity 
Church  in  this  city.  The  meeting  of 
such  a  World's  Conference  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  Episcopal  Commission 
was  asked  to  call  a  larger  informal  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  evangelical  de- 
nominations with  a  view  to  taking 
formal  and  final  action  for  such  a  con- 
ference. Every  effort  for  union  should 
be  helped,  and  yet  we  fear  that  advances 
will  not  be  met  favorably  by  the  largest 
body  of  Christendom  which  has  lately 
from  the  Vatican  denied  the  orders  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  which  has  for- 
bidden its  members  again  to  take  part  in 


sucii  a  meeting  as  was  the  Inter-Church 
(^)ngress  at  Chicago. 

.  The  report  of  the 
For  Social  Purity  grand  jury  appointed 
in  this  city  to  investi- 
gate the  white  slave  traffic,  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  foreman,  asked  that 
there  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
the  Mayor,  a  commission  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  social  evil,  with  a  view  to 
its  control.  No  such  commission  has 
been  appointed,  and  the  task  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen, 
of  which  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  was  chair- 
man until  lately,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Whitin 
is  now  chairman.  That  committee  has 
been  doing  very  effective  work,  particu- 
larly in  reducing  the  number  of  so-called 
"Raines  law  hotels."  Such  a  hotel  has 
been  nothing  less  than  a  saloon  which 
serves  also  as  a  house  of  assignation. 
When  the  committee  was  organized  in 
1905  there  were  about  1,200  such 
"Raines  law  hotels";  the  number  is  now 
87.  Most  have  been  supprest,  and  200 
have  become  "hotels  for  men  only."  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  brew- 
ers' association  has  given  much  help,  re- 
fusing to  serve  places  reported  to  them 
as  disorderly.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  of  late  the  brewers  have  been  much 
concerned  over  the  success  of  the  local 
option  movement  and  have  discovered 
that  the  best  way  to  retain  their  trade  is 
to  suppress  disorderly  places.  The  bond- 
ing companies  have  also  been  brought  to 
give  their  aid  by  refusing  to  bond 
saloons  of  ill  repute.  This  is  all  fine 
work,  but  there  is  vastly  more  to  be 
done,  for  the  whole  social  evil  needs  to 
be  controlled,  outside  of  its  fringes  in 
the  saloons  and  Raines  law  hotels. 
There  is  no  greater  evil  among  us,  and 
it  is  time  that  it  was  taken  up  seriously, 
for  both  morals  and  health,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  marriage  and  the  home ;  for  it 
is  the  foe  of  honorable  marriage  and  the 
destruction  of  the  home. 

Senator  Bailey  is  not  a 
Senator  Bailey     man  to  be  loved,  exactly, 

by  his  enemies.  He  is 
too  passionate,  too  bitter.  We  recall 
how,  after  the  fight  of  his  election  to  the 
Senate,  he  made  a  speech  at  which  he 
swore  enmity  as  long  as  he  lived  to  those 
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w  1k>  had  opposed  him,  and  bade  his  sons 
carry  on  the  vengeance  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. It  was  in  sudden  passion  that 
he  sent  last  Saturday  his  resignation  to 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  but  withdrew  it 
on  the  urgent  protest  of  Democratic 
fellow  Senators.  But  in  this  case  his 
passionate  action  was  to  the  credit  of  his 
political  sincerity.  He  does  not  believe 
in  certain  advanced  measures  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Arizona  Constitution ;  and 
when  it  seemed  that  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  approved  them  he 
was  so  indignant  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  remain  politically  associated  with 
them.  No  doubt  he  is  one  of  their  ablest 
leaders.  Eleven  of  them  signed  a  pro- 
test to  the  people  of  Texas  against  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation,  in  which 
they  called  him  their  "undisputed  and 
most  conspicuous  leader,"  and  a  twelfth, 
Senator  Tillman,  in  a  separate  protest, 
characterized  him  as  "the  ablest  man  in 
the  Senate,  without  exception,  and  one 
of  the  best  equipped  men  in  public  life." 
He  will  remain,  but  he  needs  to  learn  to 
control  his  temper  and  bridle  his  tongue. 
We  observe  that  a  dozen  Democratic 
Senators  did  not  contribute  to  these 
bouquets ;  and  they  were  men  Hke  Sen- 
ator Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  who  had 
voted  for  Arizona. 

Higher  Education      We    have    received 
for  China  from    the    Imperial 

University  of  Peking 
a  letter  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  article  by  President  Thwing  on 
that  university,  in  our  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  was  written  by  him  on  the  basis 
of  his  personal  observations  three  years 
ago;  while  events  are  moving  very  rap- 
idly in  the  New  China,  and  immense  im- 
provements have  been  made  since  then, 
such  as  the  readers  of  that  article  would 
not  have  suspected.  Three  years  is  now 
a  whole  cycle  in  Cathay.  From  a  com- 
munication by  Prof.  Luther  Anderson 
we  quote  the  following  extract : 

"Since  the^  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
was  in  Peking,  the  Imperial  University  has 
received  enormous  grants  of  money  from  the 
Chinese  Government,  has  opened  many  new 
departments,  and  has  estabhshed  more  ad- 
vanced courses  of  instruction.  Three  years 
ago  the  Preparatory  Department  only  was  in 
operation.  This  department,  which  the  writer 
describes    as    the    Imperial    Uni^  ersity,    corre- 


sponds roughly  to  an  American  high  school 
plus  two  years  of  college  work.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  upper  classes  of  a  German  gym- 
nasium, and  is  called  the  Preparatory  De- 
jjartment  because  it  prepares  the  students  for 
the  University  Department.  In  the  latter, 
which  did  not  exist  when  he  was  here,  all  the 
work  is  advanced  and  specialized  and  can 
therefore  with  justice  be  classed  as  university 
work.  The  departments  which  have  already 
been  opened  are,  Law,  Commerce,  Political 
Science  and  History,  Natural  Sciences,  Civil 
ningineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and 
Agriculture.  In  these  departments  all  those 
branches  are  studied  which  would  be  studied 
in  the  corresponding  graduate  departments  of 
any  good  American  or  European  university. 
Other  departments  will  be  opened  in  the  near 
future. 

'Targe  modern  buildings  are  now  being  erect- 
ed with  all  possible  speed  just  outside  the  city 
wall.  However,  it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  Imperial  University  that  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to'  securing  good  teachers  than 
to  erecting  buildings.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  universities  in  the  Orient  that  have  a  fac- 
ulty, that  is,  a  body  of  teachers  who  are  all 
liighly  trained  specialists  in  their  respective 
subjects.  Most  of  the  foreign  teachers  hold 
the  highest  academic  honors  and  have  had 
previous  experience  in  college  or  university 
teaching.  Among  the  members  of  the  faculty 
there  are  men  who  have  taught  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  London,  Geneva,  Chicago,  and 
other  institutions  of  the  same  rank." 

Professor  Anderson  adds : 

"The  Provincial  University  of  Tientsin  has 
excellent  departments  of  Law  and  Engineer- 
ing, where  a  university  grade  of  work  is  be- 
ing done.  The  Imperial  College  of  Finance  in 
Peking  is  doing  highly  speciaHzed  work  of  a 
university  grade.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Imperial  College  of  Law  in  Peking,  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Medicine  in  Tientsin,  and 
tlie  Imperial  College  of  Languages  in  Peking. 
The  latter  prepares  men  for  the  diplomatic 
service.'' 

Two  months  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  announcement  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Margoliouth,  an  able  scholar  belonging 
to  the  British  Museum,  that  a  recent  old 
Hebrew  "Zadokite  Document"  lately  dis- 
covered and  published  by  Dr.  Schechter 
was  the  product  of  a  very  early  Jewish- 
Christian  sect,  that  honored  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus,  but  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Paul.  We  have  since  made  a 
careful  examination  of  this  Document, 
and  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian, but  represents  a  Jewish  sect  and 
was  written  between  60  and  70  B.  C. 
Wc  regret  this  conclusion,  for  if  Mr. 
Margoliouth  were  right  it  would  be  a 
work  of  the  first  importance  in  Christian 
historv. 


Workmen's  Cpmpensation 

Compensation  for  workmen  injured 
in  the  course  of  their  daily  labor  is  a 
subject  which  has  steadily  grown  in  in- 
terest, until  now  it  has  become  a  legis- 
lative problem  of  huge  dimensions  in 
every  State,  and  particularly  in  those 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The 
principles  hitherto  governing  the  rela- 
tions of  master  and  servant  are  steadily 
undergoing  changes  of  a  radical  char- 
acter, with  the  probability  that  ultimately 
the  defense  comprised  under  the  heading 
negligence  of  employee  and  fellow  serv- 
ants will  ultimately  disappear  completely 
from  our  jurisprudence.  The  conviction 
is  deepening  that  the  money  value  of  in- 
juries suffered  by  workmen  are  properly 
a  charge  against  the  cost  of  production, 
payable  by  the  consumer  or  user  of  the 
article  produced. 

Much  of  the  legislation  already  en- 
acted is  comparatively  crude  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  upon  actual  trial  to 
be  inadequate  or  impracticable.  But  the 
problem  is  engaging  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  country — labor  leaders,  mil- 
lionaires, manufacturers,  philanthropists, 
jurists  and  sociologists.  There  is  little 
disagreement  between  them  respecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  leading  principle 
here  referred  to — that  the  negligence  of 
the  injured  worker  should  not  be  an  in- 
superable bar  to  the  recovery  of  com- 
pensation to  some  extent.  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  varying  provisions  and 
methods  suggested  or  already  enacted  in 
some  of  the  States  constitute  a  jumble 
that  closely  resembles  chaos.  These  laws 
will,  when  perfected,  carry  the  funda- 
mental American  defect — lack  of  uni- 
formity. The  need  for  a  comprehensive 
system^  of  laws  q-overning  this  subject 
are  fairly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  one 
Andrew  J.  Ridge,  an  emolovec  of  the 
Oolitic  Stone  Company  of  Indiana.  Ac- 
cordino:  to  the  record.  Ridge,  while  at 
work  for  the  company  in  tqot,  was  in- 
jured more  or  less  seriously  by  a  falling 


ledge  of  stone.  He  did  not  make  a  dili- 
gent effort  to  secure  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  for  damages  against 
his  employers,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  were  negligent  and  indifferent  in 
their  attitude  toward  their  employee. 
Ridge  employed  lawyers  to  bring  suit 
and  the  case  was  tried  four  times,  the 
first  jury  disagreeing,  the  subsequent 
three  awarding  damages  to  the  plaintiff. 
Appeals  were  taken  from  each  of  the 
judgments  rendered,  and  the  higher 
court  reversed  the  first  two.  Upon  con- 
sidering the  last  appeal  the  highest  court 
in  the  State  evinced  a  disposition  to  end 
the  litigation  and  sustained  the  last  ver- 
dict of  the  court  below.  The  award 
amounted  to  $7,635.65.  But  in  his  zeal 
to  prosecute  the  case  vigorously.  Ridge 
had  enlarged  his  legal  staff  as  the  years  , 
wore  on,  and  found,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight,  that  he  owed  for  counsel  fees 
and  incidental  expenses  the  sum  of 
$7,585.90,  leaving  for  himself  as  com- 
pensation for  injuries  sustained  and  the 
fruits  of  ten  years'  litigation  the  beg- 
garly amount  of  $49.75. 

Senseless  as  is  this  final  result,  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  circumstances  as 
they  seem  to  have  occurred  render  any 
other  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to  assume 
that  the  element  of  passion  was  not  pres- 
ent on  both  sides,  and  quite  as  difficult 
to  imagine  that  had  both  litigants  ap- 
proached the  matter  in  a  friendly  spirit 
a  settlement  satisfactory  to  each  could 
not  have  been  made.  As  it  turned  out, 
both  of  them  are  heavy  losers,  while 
their  joint  substance  has  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  lawyers  and  court  attaches. 
From  the  fact  that  three  juries  awarded 
damages  to  the  plaintiff',  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  he  had  a  fairly  good 
case  under  the  old  law  covering  that 
subject,  and  that  he  was  undoubtedlv 
entitled  to  some  amount  of  compensa- 
tion. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
evils  of  this  character  that  a  reformation 
<»r  the  Inw^  in  tlil'^  dM-erti(^n  should  be 
made. 
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Railroads  and   Business 

After  the  sharp  dechnc  of  prices  on 
the  24th  ult.,  follovvinf^  the  announce- 
ment of  the  freight  rate  decision,  there 
was,  up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  no  gen- 
eral and  well  defined  downward  move- 
ment on  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  the 
1st  inst..  unfavorable  reports  of  railroad 
earnings  began  to  appear.  These  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  that  day,  but  on  the 
2d,  with  much  larger  transactions,  there 
was  a  decline  of  about  2j^  points  in  the 
active  list.  This  was  ascribed  partly  to 
the  earnings  reported  and  partly  to  the 
menace  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 
In  the  remaining  days  of  the  week  there 
was  but  little  change,  and  losses  for  the 
entire  week  were  small,  ranging  from  }i 
for  Steel,  Reading  and  Union  Pacific 
(the  three  leaders,  in  whose  securities  a 
little  more  than  half  of  all  the  business 
was  done)  to  ij^  for  New  York  Central, 
i}i  for  Great  Northern,  and  ^V^  foi* 
Northern  Pacific. 

On  the  1st,  the  Western  railroads  de- 
cided that  they  would  not  appeal  from, 
the  decision.  They  argued  that  confirm- 
ation of  it  by  the  Court  of  Commerce 
would  tie  up  the  rates  for  two  years, 
while,  if  they  should  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's judgment,  they  might,  by  and  bv, 
propose  some  rate  advances  and  be  al- 
lowed to  enforce  them.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  officers  of  the  Eastern  roads  there 
was  no  complete  agreement,  and  another 
conference  is  to  be  held.  Some  thought 
there  should  be  an  appeal,  or  that  the 
validity  of  the  law  should  be  tested ; 
others  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
cision should  be  accepted.  The  Com- 
mission may  be  asked  to  reopen  the  case, 
as  to  certain  roads  and  several  of  the 
proposed  advances.  There  has  been  no 
general  movement  for  reduction  of  rail- 
road expenditures.  The  St.  Paul  road 
has  laid  off  one-fourth  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  construction,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  has  reduced  the  number  employed 
in  its  shops.  Public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  no  other  changes  of  this  kind. 
Some  remarks  given  to  the  press  by 
Judge  Carv,  chairman  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
l^oration,  were  distinctly  reassuring.  He 
said : 
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"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  tlie  rate  decision 
has  a  clei)resbing  effect  upon  buiine^s  condi- 
tions it  will  be  temporary.  From  my  infor- 
mation it  seems  to  me  general  business  con- 
ditions are  generally  and  materially  improving 
If  this  continues,  as  now  seems  probable,  11 
necessarily  follows  that  the  business  of  the 
railroads  will  correspondingly  increase,  and 
in  order  to  take  care  of  their  interests  the> 
must  put  and  keep  their  tracks  in  good  condi 
tion  and  largely  increase  their  equipment.  The 
different  lines  of  business  of  the  country  arc 
more  or  less  tied  together.  It  is  time  for  all 
of  us  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,.€ind 
make  the  best  of  them.  In  such  a  country 
as  this,  where  productive  capacity  is  so  great 
and  increasing  so  rapidly,  we  shall  find  great 
opportunities  for  success." 

.  .  .  .The  annual  statement  of  the  Cen- 
tral Leather  Company,  of  which  Edward 
C.  Hoyt  is  president,  shows  assets  of 
$136,461,642  and  surplus  of  $3,806,206. 
The  capital  stock  is  $33,299,050  pre- 
ferred and  $39,701,031  common.  The 
profits  for  the  year  after  deducting  all 
losses  and  expenses  were  $3,403,680, 
which,  with  income  from  investments  of 
$144,210,  makes  the  total  net  profits  for 
the  year  $3,547,890.  The  sum  of  $4,384,- 
318  has  been  paid  in  interest  on  bonds 
and  debentures  and  in  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock.  These  figures  show  the 
progress  the  company  has  made,  not- 
withstanding the  continuous  depression 
of  the  leather  business.  Mr.  Hoyt's  re- 
port to  the  stockholders  is  published  in 
full  on  another  page. 

....  The  Nassau  Bank,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1852  and  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Clearing  House, 
has  received  the  consent  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  at  Washington 
to  change  its  name  to  the  National  Nas- 
sau Bank.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
officers  or  directors  and  Edward  Earl  is 
president. 

.  . .  .Robert  C.  Lewis,  who  has  recent- 
Iv  been  made  president  of  the  Guardian 
Trust  Company,  was  formerly  the  vice- 
president.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  New  York  and  was  graduated  from 
-Princeton  University.  The  new  vice- 
president  is  Edward  F.  Clark.  Lathrop 
C.  Haynes  is  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. The  capital  is  $500,000,  the  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  are  over 
$537,000,  and  the  total  resomxes  nearly 
$4,700,000. 
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„  -_        ,         .       Orders        were 

Troops  Massed  on  the  ,,       „,i 

-,     .         _,     ,  S:iven,  on  the  7th, 

Mexican  Border  ?  ^       '  ,• 

for  an  extraordi- 
nary movement  of  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army  to  points  near  the  Mexican 
boundary.  These  orders  called  for  the 
assembling,  without  delay,  at  points  on 
the  border,  of  20,000  troops,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  to  go  into  camp  at  San  An- 
tonio, Galveston,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles.  At  the  same  time  2,000  ma- 
rines were  sent  to  Guantanamo ;  four 
armored  cruisers,  carrying  3,800  officers 
and  men,  were  directed  to  sail  for  that 
port ;  measures  were  taken  for  the  trans- 
portation of  thirty-six  companies  of 
coast  artillery  from  North  Atlantic  ports 
to  Galveston,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  started  for  San  Pedro  or  San 
l^iego.  Soldiers  were  drawn  from  many 
points,  some  of  these  as  far  away  as  Min- 
nesota, Utah  and  Wyoming.  It  was 
officially  declared  by  the  President,  Sec- 
retary Dickinson  and  General  Wood  that 
the  purpose  of  this  movement  (the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  ever  executed  in  the 
United.  States  in  time  of  peace)  was 
merely  that  maneuvers  should  be  prac- 
ticed at  the  camping  points,  and  that  the 
power  to  mobilize  quickly  should  be  test- 
ed. In  an  official  statement  given  to  the 
press  on  the  7th  it  was  said  that  the  ob- 
ject was  to  "train  officers  and  men  in  the 
field,"  to  "hold  maneuvers  involving  pos- 
sible operations  against  Galveston  by  the 
navy,"  to  defend  San  Diego  and  San  Pe- 
dro against  similar  attack,  and  to  "test 
the  preparedness  of  the  staff  departments 
for  mobilization."  This  explanation  was 
not  accepted  without  question  by  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  said  that  our  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  recently 
come  to  Washington,  had    su1)mitted    a 


gloomy  report  about  the  situation  south 
of  the  boundary.  There  were  rumors 
that  President  Diaz  was  near  death.  It 
was  also  reported  that  complaint  had 
been  made  to  our  Government  directly  by 
those  representing  an  investment  of 
about  $1,000,000,000  of  American  capi- 
tal in  Mexico,  and  indirectly  (thru  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  France)  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  investments  of  citizens 
of  those  countries.  Mining  and  railroad 
companies  had  suffered  much  loss  by  rea- 
son of  the  insurrection,  and  had  not  been 
protected.  It  was  said  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in- 
volved. The  general  belief  was  that  our 
Government  sought  to  assist  the  Diaz 
Government  by  the  moral  support  of  so 
large  a  force  near  at  hand ;  to  insure  en- 
forcement of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  to 
be  ready  to  take  proper  action  if  the 
death  of  Diaz  should  cause  great  disor- 
der. Our  Government  continued  to  in- 
sist, however,  that  the  only  purpose  of 
the  movement  was  the  one  already  an- 
nounced. But  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation was  given,  on  the  9th,  in  a 
semi-official  statement  published  by  the 
Associated  Press  correspondent  accom- 
panying Mr.  Taft  on  his  vacation  jour- 
ney southward.  His  dispatch  began  as 
follows : 

"All  doubt  as  to  die  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  sending  20.000  troops  to  the  Mex- 
ican border  has  been  swept  away.  The  United 
States  has  determined  that  the  revolution  in 
the  republic  to  the  south  must  end.  The 
American  troops  have  been  sent  to  form  a 
solid  military  wall  along  the  Rio  Grande  to 
stop  filibustering  and  to  see  that  there  is  no 
further  smuggling  of  arms  and  men  across  the 
international  boundary.  It  is  believed  that 
with  this  source  of  contraband  supplies  cut 
off,  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  has 
disturbed    conditions    generally    for    nearly    a 
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year  without  accomplishiiii;  anylliing  like  the 
tonnation  of  a  ^rc^poiisihle  iiulepciulent  (iov- 
ernnient   will   spec(lil\'  come  to  a  close." 

It  was  also  said  in  this  dispatch  that  the 
movement  would  be  a  valuable  lesson 
in  quick  mobilization  of  an  effective 
fighting  force  and  would  answer  certain 
critics  of  the  army.  "fhere  was  no 
longer  any  reason  to  donbt  that  the  sud- 
den action  had  been  due  "either  to  im- 
official  representations  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments regarding  the  situation  in 
Mexico,  or  to  an  intimation  that  such 
representations  would  soon  l)e  made." 
(^iir  Government  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  must  act  quickly  if  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  to  be  maintained.     It  also 


ernment  "would  be  a  source  of  constant 

worry." Senor   Limantour,    Mexico's 

Minister  of  Finance,  arrived  in  Xew 
York  from  Europe  on  the  day  when 
orders  for  the  movement  were  published. 
He  attended  many  conferences  relating 
to  the  situation,  and  was  repeatedly  inter- 
viewed. His  exprest  oi)inion.  like  that 
of  other  Mexicans  here  and  in  Mexico, 
w^as  in  substance  that  oiu"  Government's 
course  was  a  legitimate  and  friendly  one. 
When  it  became  known,  however,  that 
small  American  cruisers  had  been  or- 
dered, on  each  coast,  to  ])atrol  duty,  he 
was  inclined  to  object.  With  Mexico's 
Ambassador,  he  protested  against  any 
reference  to  possible  intervention  or  in- 
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desired  to  be  "in  a  position  to  invade 
Mexico  at  a  moment's  notice  if  the  death 
of  President  Diaz  or  any  other  untoward 
circumstance  should  precipitate  general 
fighting  or  rioting."  It  was  considered 
"probable"  that  Mexico  had  indicated  to 
European  Powers  its  inability  to  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection  so  long  as  succor 
should  be  given  in  the  United  States  to 
the  revolutionists.  The  troops  would 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  insurrection. 
Our  Government  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  inovement  affecting  Lower 
California,  because  the  establishment 
there  of  a  separate  and  independent  gov- 


vasion  for  any  purpose.  That,  they  said, 
would  not  be  tolerated  and  would  mean 
war.  Friendly  messages  were  inter- 
changed between  President  Taft  and  the 
Mexican  Government,  which  was  as- 
sured of  our  good  will.  Foreign  Gov- 
erninents  denied  that  complaints  had 
been  addressed  by  them  to  our  Govern- 
ment. Mexico  said  she  had  received 
none.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Mex- 
ico had  repeatedly  complained  to  \\^ash- 
ington  about  conditions  on  the  boundary. 
Mexico's  consul  at  New  York  remarked 
that  half  of  the  revolutionists  were 
American  citizens,  and  all  their  guns  and 
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ammunition  and  the  greater  part  of  then- 
food  had  been  supphed  from  this  coun- 
try. Both  Mexico  and  Japan  denied  that 
Japan  had  obtained  or  even  sought  coal 
ing  station  concessions  or  privileges  on 
the  Mexican  coast.  When  Senor  Liman- 
tour  was  reminded  that  revolutionists 
!iad  praised  him,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  problem  might  be  solved  if  he 
should  become  President,  he  said  this 
was  absurd,  adding  that  Diaz  had  repeat- 
edly asked  him  to  accept  the  Presidency, 

and    that    lie    had    always    refused. 

Foreign  comment  has  been  fair,  as  a 
rule,  except  in  certain  anti-American 
])apers  of  Germany.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  our  Government  has  had  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  mind,  and  that  it 
may  be  trusted  to  protect  foreign  inter- 
ests if  Mexico  shall  fail  to  do  so. 


Course  of  the 


President    Diaz    on    tlie 

-uursc   oi   tne  ,,  ,      ,     ,i 

T  ,'  nth    asked    the    perma- 

InsurrectJon  .        /-  •     •  r 

nent      Commission      o  f 

Congress  for  authority  to  set  aside  for 
six  months  certain  constitutional  guar- 
antees, so  far  as  they  relate  to  such  of- 
fences as  brigandage,  raids  upon  villages 
or  farms,  and  interference  with  raihva\' 
or  telegraph  service.  The  desired  au- 
thority will  be  granted,  and  then  the 
Government  will  be  empowered  to  put  to 
death  summarily,  or  practically  without 
trial,  those  guilty  of  such  crimes.  In 
effect,  nearly  all  of  the  revolutionists  will 

])e    exposed     to    such     punishment. 

Madero,  with  600  revolutionists,  on  the 
6th  attacked  Casas  Grandes,  225  miles 
south  of  El  Paso  and  Juarez.  After 
twelve  hours'  fighting  they  were  driven 
away,  with  a  loss  of  200  men.  All  (ex- 
cept one)  of  the  members  of  a  compan\' 
of  Americans  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. Among  those  killed  were  a 
brother  of  Madero,  De  Lara  (who  col- 
laborated with  John  K.  Turner  in  writ- 
ing magazine  articles  on  "Barbarous 
Mexico"),  and  a  grandson  of  Garibaldi. 

At  Douglas,  Ariz.,  150  men,  nearly 

all  of  them  Mexicans,  were  captured  by 
American  troops,  on  the  9th.  as  thev 
were  about  to  cross  the  boundary  and 
join  other  revolutionists  in  an  attack 
upon  the  neiehborino-  town  of  Amia 
1  ricta. 


„  „.  Richard    A.     Ballin- 

becretary  Ballinger 

.  "         ger  s   resignation   a.s 

^^^^'^^  Secretary  of  the  In- 

terior, dated  January  19,  was  accepted 
by  the  President  March  7.  Walter  Low- 
rie  Fisher  succeeds  him,  taking  charge 
March  12.  Mr.  Ballinger  based  his 
resignation  upon  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  continued  to  hold  office  until  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  only  at  the 
President's  request.  Mr.  Taft,  in  accept- 
ing the  resignation,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Mr.  Ballinger  has 

"been  tlie  object  of  one  of  tbe  most  unscrupu- 
lous conspiracies  for  the  defamation  of  char- 
acter that  histor}'  can  show."' 

The  new  Secretary  is  a  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, the  third  such  in  the  present  Cab- 
inet. He  is  a  friend  of  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  deposed  Chief  F^orester,  and  brings 
an  excellent  equipment  to  bear  upon  the 
coal  lands  question,  which  is  by  no  means 
solved.  The  law  board  of  the  General 
Land  Office  is  divided  as  to  whether  the 
testimony  shows  that  the  persons  who 
filed  on  the  Cunnningham  claims  were 
guilty  of  attempted  frauds  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  view  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  among  his  legal  advisers,  Fred 
Dennett,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  is  undecided  as  to  what 
recommendation  he  will  make.  The 
facts  will  be  laid  before  the  new  Secre- 
tary. It  is  possible  that  President  Taft 
will  in  the  end  be  obliged  to  frame  a 
decision  in  this  case.  An  effort  was 
made  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill  referring  the  case  to  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Secretary  Ballinger  recom- 
mended that  such  action  be  taken,  but 
opponents  of  Mr.  Ballinger  fought  the 
bill,  insisting  that  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  empowered  under  the  law 
finally  to  judge  all  land  cases,  there  was 
no  good  reason  why  an  exception  should 
be  made  here.  The  Administration  ap- 
proved the  bill,  but  it  failed  of  passage. 
Apart  from  the  Cunningham  case,  there 
are  a  number  of  others  in  court.  The 
general  inquiry  into  conditions  reg- 
nant in  Alaska,  which  was  one  result 
of  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy, 
resulted  in  the  taking  of  evidence 
against  various  alleged  coal  land  thieves, 
and  indictments  have  been  handed  down 
at  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Detroit.     Details 
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of  an  ciilcgcd  conspiracy  to  seize  tlion- 
saiuls  of  acres  of  Alaska  coal  lands  have 
l)een  laid  before  a  Chicago  grand  jnry. 
Phe  investigation  is  to  be  directed 
against  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  other  cities.  Fraudulent  locations 
were  made  thru  the  employment  of 
"dummy"  entrymen.  Magnates  of  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railroad  are  said  to  be 
implicated.  The  so-called  Chicago  con- 
spiracy was  directed  against  coal  lands 
in  the  Mananuska  District  of  Alaska. 


The  Lorimer  Case 
Conclusion 


Mr.  Lorimer,  on  his 
triumphal  return  to 
Chicago,  after  'Vin- 
dication,'' declared  that  "the  hand  of  a 
"Divine  Providence"  had  preserved  to 
him  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. His  friends  turned  out  en  masse  to 
greet  him  at  the  railway  station,  and 
paraded  in  automobiles  thru  the  Chicago 
streets,  headed  by  three  brass  bands. 
The  Illinois  press  and  pulpit  did  not  join 
in  this  welcome.  Tn  Elgin,  a  mass  meet- 
ing protested  against  the  Senate's  vote 
in  the  case.  At  Rockford,  a  large  mass 
meeting  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
calling  upon  botli  Illinois  Senators  to  re- 
sign, and  like  resolutions  were  voted  at 
Lake  Forest  and  at  Lincoln.  A  subpoena 
has  been  issued  by  the  State's  Attorney 
of  Sangammon  County,  III,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas, 
and  the  production  of  the  slip  made  out 
for  Daniel  W.  Holtslaw,  former  State 
Senator,  when  he  deposited  $2,500  of  al- 
leged bribe  money  in  the  State  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  This  slip  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  was  last  seen  in  Sena- 
tor Bailey's  hands. 

The  Cost  of  a  Statements  issued  by  ex- 
Congress  Representatives  Tawney, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Liv- 
ingston, of  Georgia,  chairman  an4  rank- 
ing Democrat  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  late  Congress,  show 
appropriations  at  the  last  session  to  have 
aggregated  $1,025,489,662.  ]\Ir.  Tawney 
adds  that  this  is  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
excess  of  President  Taft's  estimates.  He 
praises  the  Executive  for  good  faith   in 


scrutinizing  estimates,  and  computes  that 
the  surplus  of  revenues  next  year,  which, 
with  any  part  of  the  'i'reasury  cash  bal- 
ance, can  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund, 
will  be  not  less  than  $26,542,000.  The 
former  chairman  of  appropriations  re- 
news his  recommendation  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  appropriating  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  under  a  single  committee 
representative  of  all  sections,  and  of  all 
branches  of  the  public  service.  Eight 
committees  now  consider  the  estimates 
and  report  appropriation  bills.  Mr. 
Tawney  points  out  that  the  aggregate 
for  the  session  is  $2,500,000  less  than  the 
aggregate  for  the  preceding  session  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
entire  last  Congress  is  an  increase  of 
$600,000  over  the  preceding  Congress. 
Mr.  Livingston,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tends that  militarism  is  a  menace,  and 
that  Democratic  accession  will  prevent 
national  bankruptcy.  He  says  that  it  is 
a  labor  of  Hercules  to  restore  expendi- 
tures to  a  normal  level,  because  of  the 
enormous  liability  fastened  upon  the 
treasury 

''by  the  statutory  increase  of  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  army  and  the  navy  fourfold 
since  Mr.  Roosevelt  Avas  so  unhappily  called 
to  the  executive  office  of  the  republic." 

It  is  reported  that  former  Speaker  Can- 
non will'  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
minority  leadership  of  the  new  Congress. 
James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  is  regarded 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization. This  candidacy  is  likely  to 
meet  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  Re- 
publican insurgents. 

^       ,.       T-,     .        .         President     Taft 

Canadian  Reciprocity        1  .  i_ 

,  „        ,    .       ^      does     not     expect 

and  Boundaries  ,,         c^-    .  1 

the     Sixty-second 

Congress  to  take  up  important  legisla- 
tion at  its  special  session  other  than  the 
agreement  upon  reciprocity  with  Con- 
gress. His  friends  -say  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  veto  a  general  tariff  revision 
undertaken  without  sufficient  data,  or  a 
ratification  saddled  with  riders  providing 
for  the  revision  of  specific  sections.  He 
wants  Congress  to  defer  all  this  till  the 
Tariff  Board  has  reported.  The  Govern- 
ment majority  at  Ottawa  is  still  efficient, 
^fem.bers  of  the  Opposition  say  the  de- 
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bate  in  the  Dominion  I'arlianient  will  last 
for  weeks.  It  is  now  debating  upon  a 
resolution.  When  that  is  passed,  a  bill 
embodying  its  terms  must  go  thru  thrc^ 
readings,  and  be  discussed  item  by  item. 

The   members   of   the   International 

Commission  to  define  and  regulate  the 
boundary  waters  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be,  for  the 
United  States,  James  A.  Tawney,  of 
Minnesota,  chairman ;  ex-Senator 
Thomas  A.  Carter,  of  Montana,  and 
Prank  S.  Streeter,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Sena  torial  deadlocks 
From  the  States    continue    in    Iowa    and 

New  York.  Governor 
Dix's  letter  to  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  has  had 
no  apparent  effect  Mr.  Dix  and  Mayor 
Gay  nor  have  held  frequent  conferences 
on  the  situation.  The  latter,  who  de- 
clared for  Mr.  Shepard  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Senatorship,  has  more 
recently  suggested  Herman  Ridder,  pub- 
lisher of  a  New  York  German  news- 
paper and  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic. 
No  one  expects  that  Mr.  Ridder  will 
prove  the  successful  candidate,  but  his 
support  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  like  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Kernan  and  others  by  vari- 
ous of  the  Albany  insurgents,  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  insinuation  by  Mr. 
Sheehan's  friends  that  he  is  opposed  on 
narrow  grounds  of  churchmanship  and 
nationaHty. Charles  E.  Merriam,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Mayor  of  Chicag(j, 
chartered  a  special  train  one  day  last 
week  to  go  to  Springfield,  III.,  and  ap- 
pear before  the  legislative  committee  in 
charge  of  a  bill  providing  for  an  initia- 
tive and  referendum  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution.  Thanks  to  his  ac- 
tion, this  measure  will  go  before  the 
State  Legislature  at  this  session. — - — The 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  against  placing  the  Boyd  local 
option  bill  on  their  calendar,  121  to  76. 
A  measure  providing  for  local  option  has 
been  a  part  of  the  reformers'  program 
in  Pennsylvania  at  several  sessions  of 
the  Legislature. Of  the  $790,000  in- 
heritance tax  paid  to  Utah  by  the  Harri- 
man  estate,  $750,000  will  be  appropriated 
b\'  the  Legislature  for  a  new  State  Capi- 


tol.- 


-Thirt}'  men  were  buried  under 
tons  of  earth  as  the  result  of  an  explo- 
sion at  the  Norman  mine,  on  the  Mesaba 
Range,  near  Duluth,  March  11.  Twenty- 
five  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  lives. 
Storms  thruout  Central  and  North- 
ern California  have  caused  washouts, 
floods  and  damage  to  crops.  Forty  fami- 
lies at  Watsonville,  lost  their  homes,  and 

San  Jose  also  was  badly  flooded. The 

explosion  of  the  Laflin-Rand  Powder 
Mills,  at  Pleasant  Prairie,  Wis.,  50  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  was  felt  100  miles  dis- 
tant. The  death  list  is  provisionally 
placed  at  forty.  The  powder  mills  were 
a  plant  of  the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  In  the 
last  ten  years  nine  explosions  have  oc- 
curred at  Pleasant  Prairie,  but  none 
comparable  with  the  present  disaster. 
Citizens  of  that  section  of  Wisconsin  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  powder  works'  resto- 
ration. 


Transportation 
Companies 


J8 

Eastern  trunk  lines,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the 
AVestern  companies,  will 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  denying  their  ap- 
])lication    for    a    horizontal    increase    of 

freiglit    rates. ^Appearing   before    the 

Railroad  Securities  Commission,  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  counsel  for  the  Eastern 
shippers  in  their  case  against  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  freight  rates,  stated 
that  he  had  concluded  that  Government 
regulation  was  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
shippers  and  the  public.  State  regulation 
is  a  failure,  he  said,  citing  Massachusetts. 

Drivers  and   helpers   of  the  Adam^ 

Express  Corapanx'  in  New  York  and  Jer- 
sey City  went  on  strike  again  last  week. 
They  allege  that  men  active  in  the  last 
strike  have  been  discharged  at  the  first 
opportunity.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
strike  has  not  yet  become  locally  general 
even  within  the  one  company.     Violence 

has    already    been    resorted    to. The 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany was  fined  $50  March  10,  in  a  police 
court,  for  violation  of  the  "no  seat  no 
fare"  ordinance  ])assed  in  April,  1910. 
An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
C(MU-t  of  the  State. 
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c  ^u  A  r-  ^1  It  1^  I  li  ()  U  l(  ll  I  at 
South  and  Central      wr     \  •      ^  i     .    ^i 

Washini'ton  that  tlie 
America  ,    ^.  ., 

revolution     in     1  ara- 

i^iiay,  against  the  Ciovernment  controlled 
hy  Colonel  J'ara,  will  be  successful.  At 
the  end  of  last  week,  the  revolutionists 
had  possession  of  Concepcion  and  of  the 
country  for  half  the  distance  from  that 
city  to  the  capital.     Martial  law  for  five 

months     has     been     proclaimed. In 

Honduras,  on  the  8th,  Dr.  Erancisco 
licit  ran  (selected  for  Provisional  Presi- 
dent at  the  peace  conference)  was  elected 
Inrst  Vice-President  by  Conoress.  This 
action  will  make  him  the  constitutional 
President  upon  the  retirement  of  Davila. 
A  complete  restoration  of  peace  was  de- 
layed only  by  the  course  of  Colonel  Eer- 
rari,  a  revolutionist  commander  whose 
forces  held  positions  menacing-  Teguci- 
galpa, the  capital.  He  refused  to  with- 
draw from  these  positions.  Therefore 
the  Government's  troops  took  up  the 
arms  they  had  laid  down,  and  prepared 

to    defend    the    capital. Dr.    Aran  jo, 

the  new  IVesident  of  Salvador,  asks 
Congress  for  a  grant  of  amnesty  to  all 

])olitical     exiles. Ernest    H.     Wands, 

the  American  financial  adviser  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  is  on  his  way 
to  this  cou.ntry,  where  he  will  consult  th.e 
State  De])artment  and  talk  with  bankers 
about  negotiating"  a  loan  of  $12,000.- 
000  or  $15,000,000. Costa  Rica's  con- 
tract with  Minor  C.  Keith,  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  for  a  loan  of  about  $^,- 
000,000,  to  refund  the  foreign  debt,  is 
approved  by  the  people  of  that  country. 

A  syndicate  of  American  capitalists, 

among  whom  are  ex-Senator  Clark  and 
ex-Governor  Spriggs,  of  Montana,  has 
obtained  from  President  Cabrera  a  broad 
concession  permitting  the  exploration  of 
Guatemala's  public  lands  for  minerals, 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines,  etc.  It  has  not  yet  been  a]) 
proved  by  Congress. 

rp,     TT  f      Surprise    has    been    ex- 

«  prest   that    little    interest 

Commons  f       ,  ,    ,      • 

has  been  aroused  durin«" 

the   past    weeks   over   the   discussion   of 

measures    of    such    great    i/nportance    as 

the  \^eto  Rill,  but  as  tho  reacting  froni 

its  jMcvious  calmness  the  lT(nise  became 


wrought  uj)  (jver  the  Ihidget  Bill  to  an 
almost  unj)recedented  i)itch  of  excite- 
ment. The  session  lasted  from  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  at  times  the  disorder  was 
extreme.  The  land  clauses  were  under 
consideration  and  the  Home  Secretar\-, 
Winston  Churchill,  was  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Premier 
Ascpiith  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Lloyd-George.  Great  personal 
animosity  was  shown  to  Mr.  Churchill 
by  the  Opposition  and  he  responded  in 
language  so  sharp  that  several  times  the 
chairman  was  obliged  to  call  him  to 
order.  In  spite  of  the  obstructive  tac- 
tics of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Churchill 
forced  thru  the  bill  clause  by  clause  by 
the  use  of  the  closure  or  previous  ques- 
tion. At  one  time  during  the  night  the 
heated  antagonists  seemed  about  to  re- 
sort to  violence.  When  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists were  manifesting  a  delight  in 
a  noisy  demonstration,  Capt.  James 
Craig,  Unionist  member  for  East  Down, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  declared  that  the 
Opposition  would  be  pleased  to  pitch  all 
the  Irishmen  out  of  the  House  if  the 
Chair  would  give  its  consent.  John 
O'Connor,  from  North  Kildarc,  proni])tlv 
exprest  his  hope  that  the  honorable  and 

gallant    member    would    try    it. The 

question  of  reciprocitv  has  been 
brought  up  repeatedly  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Opposition  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  part  played 
by  Ambassador  Bryce  in  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Government  responded 
that  no  instructions  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Bryce  and  his  action  had  not 
been  questioned.  It  was  customarv  for 
the  Ambassador  to  give  advice  to  the 
representatives  of  Canada  in  all  diplo- 
matic difificulties  with  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Bryce  had  been  very  serviceable 
in  settling  such  questions. — — The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mormon  missionaries  in 
b^ngland  has  been  made  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Mr. 
Churchill  is  giving  the  subject  consider- 
ation. Public  meetings  have  been  held 
in  various  parts  of  England  by  the  Pre- 
ventive and  Rescue  Committee  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers. 
According  to  the  official  report  of  the 
Mormon  mission  there  were  during  the 
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year  1910,  1,178  missionaries  in  Great 
Britain  who  visited  08,139  houses  and 
distributed  5,588,415  tracts  and  held  14,- 
766  meetings.  Polygamy  is  not  preached 
in  England  but  it  is  feared  that  many  of 
the  young  English  girls  who  are  brought 
to  America  by  the  Mormons  may  be 
drawn  into  ''plural  marriage."  One  of 
the  strong  inducements  held  out  to  Eng- 
lish women  is  that  when  they  come  to 
Utah  they  will  get  the  right  to  vote..  Ac- 
cording to  the  opponents  of  Mormonisni 
3,500  young  girls  are  enticed  to  Utah 
every  year  from  England.  Senator  Reed 
Smoot  denies  the  charges  and  states  that 
the  total  number  of  Mormon  converts 
last  year  amounted  to  but  little  over 
1,000,  and  of  these  there  were  only  sixty- 
eight  young  women  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 


r^u    -D  £        J        •         '  l""^  (luestion  of  the 
1  he  Keierendum  in  ^     '  . 

T7     ,     J  r  e  I  e  r  e  ndum     was 

England  ,  ,      .  , 

brought  into  the  po- 
litical arena  b\  the  (,  )i)p()sition  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  late  election,  and  somewhat 
disconcerted  the  Liberals.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  dismiss  the  matter 
when  it  was  once  made  a  political  issue 
and  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  it 
ever  since.  Now^  it  has  taken  definite 
fcjrm  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Balfour 
into  the  Upper  House.  He  dislikes  the 
Latin  term,  preferring  to  call  it  "refer- 
ence to  the  people."  According  to  his 
plan  any  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  so  amended  as  to  be  unaccept- 
able by  the  House  of  Commons,  shall,  on 
demand  of  either  House,  be  submitted  to 
a  poll  of  the  parliamentary  electors  of 
the  L-nited  Kingdom.  A  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses  may  also  be  submitted  in 
like  manner  if  not  less  than  200  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  petition  for  it. 
Plural  voting  is  not  to  be  permitted  in 
the  referendum.  Lord  Balfour  in  ])re- 
senting  his  bill  argued  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Government  from  the  remotest  time, 
for  Tacitus  said  of  the  Germanic  races : 
"On  smaller  things  the  chief  men  de- 
liberate;-on  greater  matters  all  the  peo- 
ple." He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
(hat  the  system  was  in  ()])eration  in  Swit- 


zerland and  in  some  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  Lord  Crewe,  in  opposing  it,  de- 
clared that  the  bill  meant  the  destruction 
of  the  representative  system  and  a  wider 
defection  from  the  constitutional  prac- 
tices of  the  last  600  years  than  almost 
any  other  measure  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. The  referendum  would,  he  said, 
involve  the  initiative,  and  would  l)ring 
before  the  people  for  a  final  decision  com- 
plicated questions  in  which  they  had  no 
interest.  Lord  Tennyson  and  Lord  Sel- 
borne  spoke  in  favor  of  the  referendum. 

^      ^  .  ,     .       The   Italian   Government 

The  Trial  of       ^^   engaged    in   a   desper- 

the  Camornsts     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^,.^^  .j^    ^^^^ 

Camorra,  the  criminal  conspiracy  which 
has  from  time  immemorial  defied  the  law 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  particular  crime 
of  which  the  forty-two  prisoners  are 
charged  is  the  murder  of  Gennaro  Cuoc- 
colo  and  his  wife,  Maria  Cutinelli  Cuoc- 
colo,  June  5,  1906.  Ever  since  then  the 
Italian  Government,  aided  by  the  police 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Eng- 
land, has  been  engaged  in  running  down 
the  perpetrators  gf  the  crime.  Joseph 
Petrosino,  the  New  York  detective,  who 
arrested  the  ringleader,  Erricone,  in 
Brooklyn,  was  assassinated  on  the  docks 
at  Palermo  by  the  Camorra,  tho  the  con- 
nection of  the  prisoners  with  this  crime 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  chief  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  is  the  confession  of 
Gennaro  Abbatemaggio,  one  of  the  Ca- 
morrists,  wdiich  was  obtained  by  Capez- 
zuti,  a  carbineer  who,  living  for  years  in 
the  lowest  quarter  of  Naples,  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  Abbatemaggio  and  got 
him  in  his  power.  According  to  this 
confession,  Cuoccolo  was  appropriating 
to  himself  more  than  his  share  of  the 
b(joty  obtained  by  the  robberies  and 
aspired  to  oust  Erricone  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Camorra.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Camorrists,  held  in  a  country  inn 
near  Naples,  and  including  sixty  dele- 
gates, two  from  each  quarter,  the  death 
of  Cuoccolo  w^as  decided  upon.  3ix  Ca- 
morrists lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  dark 
lane  in  Torre  del  (ireco,  a  suburb  of 
Naples,  and  killed  him  \\ith  sticks  and 
knives.      Two    of    them    then    took    the 
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street  car   fur  llic  Hat  of  his  wife,  in  a 
fashionable  ([uarter  of  Nai)lcs,  and  mur- 
dered her.     Erricone  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  Camorra  were  dining  at  the 
trattoria    or    tavern    of    Mimi    a    Mare, 
when  two  of  the  assassins  entered  and 
informed  him  that  the  deed   was  done. 
Many   of  the   band   were  arrested  soon 
after,  but  their  release  was  secured  by 
their  "guardian  angel,"  the  priest,  Don 
Giro  Vitozzi.     The  trial  is  being  held  at 
the    little    town    of    Viterbo,    where    the 
church  of  San  Francesca  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  courthouse.     A  large  iron 
cage   has   been  constructed  in  the  right 
transept,  in  which  thirty-five  of  the  pris- 
oners are  confined  to  prevent  their  res- 
cue   by    the    people,  and    nearby    is    a 
smaller    cage    in    which    the    informer 
.Vbbatemaggio   is   placed    for   protection 
from  the  Camorrists.     The  priest  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  outside.     The  lofts  are  used 
for  press  and  spectators.    There  are  over 
300  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  as 
many   for   the  defense.     The  town   and 
prison  are  thoroly  guarded  by  troops.  The 
chief   prisoner  is   Enrico   Alfano,  better 
known  as  "Erricone."     The  treasurer  of 
the  Camorra  is  Professor  Rapi,  formerly 
a    teacher    in    the    municipal    schools    of 
Naples.        Nicola     Morra     and     Maria 
Stendardo,  his  mistress,  at  whose  house 
Professor  Rapi  gave  the  six  murderers 
their  instructions,  and  to  which  they  re- 
turned for  the  purpose  of  washing  up 
after  the  deed,  are  also  among  the  pris- 
oners.    Great  difftculty  is  experienced  in 
getting  a  jury,  because  the  vengeance  of 
the  Gamorra  or  "Black  Hand"  is  quite 
sure  to  fall  upon  any  concerned  in  the 
conviction.     Large  sums  are  being  raised 
by  the  Neapolitans  in  New  York  for  the 
defense  and  the  Gamorra  has  protectors 
in  high  political  and  social  circles.    Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo  have  left 
the  country  to  avoid  being  called  on  the 
jury. 

Soa'     P    t       1  ^^^  n^ost  important  ques- 

o«^  !.iu'«  \7^"^^  t^o"  that  has  been  brought 
and  the  Vatican  1     r         ^1      ^     ,  ,  s*  , 

before  the  Gortes,  which 

met  on  March  6,  is  the  Religious  Asso- 
ciations bill,  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing the  monastic  orders.  The  bill  as  pre- 
l^arcd  by  Premier  Ganalejas  has  met 
witli  the  approval  of  his  Gai)inet  and  the 


King,  and  will  presumably  command  a 
majority  in  tlie  Gortes.  There  has  been 
so  far  no  absolute  break  between  Spain 
and  the  Vatican.  On  the  contrary,  Gana- 
lejas is  still  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
the  Holy  See,  but  the  Pope  insists  that 
during  the  negotiations  the  Spanish  (gov- 
ernment should  abstain  from  formu- 
lating laws  which  could  anticipate  or 
prejudice  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
themselves.  Ganalejas,  however,  refused 
to  submit  his  bills  in  advance  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Vatican,  and  declares  that 
he  will  introduce  the  Religious  Associa- 
tions bill  before  the  end  of  the  month  in 
any  case.    To  quote  his  own  words : 

"1  will  negotiate  for  a  limitation  of  the  re- 
ligious associations,  but  if  a  friendly  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  with  the  Church  the  most 
drastic  measures  will  be  adopted  in  dealing 
witli    the   associations." 

The  provincial  elections  of  March  12 

passed  off  quietly,  w^ith  the  exception  of 
a  fight  between  the  Socialists  and  Re- 
publicans   in    the   streets    of    Bilbao,    in 

which  several  persons  were  hurt. At 

Barcelona  a  speaker  who  was  attacking 
the  character  of  Deputy  Lerroux  at  a 
meeting  of  Gatalan  radicals  was  fired 
upon  by  a  man  in  the  audience.  The 
shot  missed  and  the  man  was  seized  by 
the  bystanders  before  he  could  use  his 
revolver  a  second  time.  Seiior  Lerroux 
was  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican party  on  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion and  abuse  of  position. The  lead- 
ing Gatholic  journal  in  Great  Britain,  the 
London  Tablet,  prints  the  follow  ing 
from  its  Lisbon  correspondent : 

"With  regard  to  the  revolution  in  Portugal, 
surely  Catholics  elsewhere  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  to  trust  the  destinies  of  a  Catholic  na- 
tion   to    the    people. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  learn  whether  or  no  in 
the  past  the  Portuguese  clergy  have  used  their 
opportunities  to  instruct  and  strengthen  their 
people  in  the  Faith.  .  .  . 

"Why  don't  Catholics  honestly  face  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exemption  of  religious  orders  in 
many  countries  from  taxation,  or,  at  any  rate, 
due  taxation?  As  they  have  no  families  to 
rear,  it  is  just  that  the  lands  and  business 
undertakings  of  the  orders  should  pay  heavier 
taxes  than  those  of  the  people,  not  lighter 
ones. 

"And  certainly  in  settled  countries,  limits 
should  be  placed  on  the  undue  increase  in 
their  numbers.  Then  if.  by  the  grace  of  God, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  vocations, 
let  the  aspirants  become  apostles,  and  seek 
uew    lands  like  .their  fathers  in  the  Church." 


Present   Conditions   in   Mexico 

BY   DON   r.   LEON  DE    LA   BARRA 

The    MiixicAN    Ambassaixik    to    hie    Uniteu    SiAits. 


HAVING  been  absent  from  Mexico 
during  nine  years  in  the  dis- 
charge of  various  diplomatic 
duties,  1  have  been  able  to  understand 
with  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment  the 
political  situation  of  my  country,  its 
march  on  the  path  of  progress  and  the 
evolution  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  years.  On  this  consideration,  1  have 
gladly  accepted  the  kind  invitation  which 
has  been  tendered  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  The  Independent,  in 
order  to  state  briefly  in  his  magazine  the 
present  conditions  of  our  policy. 

I  trust  these  Hues  will  show  the  pro- 
found feeling  of  love  for  my  country, 
which  has  always  encouraged  me  in  the 
discharge  of  the  diplomatic  duties  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  me. 

Why,  the  foreigner  asks  himself,  has 
peace  been  disturbed  in  a  country  whose 
finances  are  flourishing,  whose  industries 
are  prosperous,  and  whose  Government 
works  strenuously  to  improve  the  knowl- 
edge and  well-being  of  the  people? 

The  facts  demonstrated  by  our  prog- 
ress during  the  past  thirty  years  are  un- 
deniable ;  the  surplus  of  the  treasury  has 
exceeded  160,000,000  pesos,  w  h  i  c  h 
amount  has  been  devoted  in  part  to 
works  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  is  the  result  of  the  super- 
habit  attained  in  the  last  ten  fiscal  years, 
thanks  to  the  powerful  hand  of  a  capa- 
ble and  foreseeing  Administration ;  our 
securities  abroad  reach  the  highest  quo- 
tations of  any  of  the  Latin-American 
bonds ;  the  figures  of  our  international 
commerce  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
300  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mining  industry  places 
us  in  the  front  rank  as  producers  of 
silver,  and  in  the  third  as  producers  of 
copper. 

Public  instruction  has  become  wide- 
spread ;  the  irrigation  works,  which  the 
Government  favors  strenuously,  have  al- 
ready begun  to  show  their  influence  on 
agricultural  production,  which  will  in- 
crease eA^ery  day,  and  the  net  of  rail- 
roads,  which    in    1876  liardly   readied   a 


little  over  600  kilometers  ol  track,  and 
which  today  exceeds  24,800  kilometers, 
affords  facilities  to  industries  and  com- 
merce and  co-operates  to  spread  civiliza- 
tion thruout  the  republic. 

LTnder  such  conditions  when  Mexico 
had  just  finished  celebrating  with  true 
enthusiasm  the  Centennial  of  our  Inde- 
pendence, demonstrating  with  just  pride 
the  progress  it  had  achieved  and  the  firm 
and  conscious  national  unity,  a  seditious 
movement  breaks  out  during  the  month 
of  November  last,  the  importance  of 
which  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
press  and  public  opinion,  perhaps  clue  to 
the  surprise  that  such  an  unexpected  and 
sad  incident  produced. 

Insignificant  as  are  the  elements  on 
which  the  seditious  movement  has  de- 
pended, in  comparison  with  the  large  re- 
sources of  the  nation  and  the  strength  of 
its  Government,  the  mere  news  that 
peace  had  been  disturbed  in  Mexico,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  panic  in  certain 
pusillanimous  people;  it  aroused  mistrust 
abroad ;  encouraged  some  visionary 
dreamers  who  thought  they  could  find 
the  opportunity  to  change  a  political  ad- 
ministration that  has  been  leading  right 
along  a  rapid  and  firm  march  on  the  true 
path  of  progress  ;  stirred  up  the  malcon- 
tents, who  are  always  to  be  found  in 
every  country  and  at  all  times ;  exciting 
at  the  same  time  the  ill  thoughts  of  those 
who  only  thrive  in  times  of  trouble,  and 
to  whom,  in  mine  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, suits  the  old  saying  of  the  Romans. 
'"Turhatis  rebus,  iniproha  valent:' 

Looking  into  the  matter  thoroly  after 
the  alarm  wrought  by  the  first  news  and 
the  true  importance  of  the  seditious 
movement  became  known,  calm  among 
the  people  has  come  back  again,  who  un- 
derstand that  order  will  be  re-established, 
thanks  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  to  defeat  the  seditious 
in  the  guerrilla  warfare  they  have  start- 
ed, and  mainly  on  account  of  the  discour- 
agement there  is  even  among  the  promo- 
ters of  the  sad  undertaking,  for  the  lack 
of    sympathy    in    the    rejmblic    and    tlie 
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tlioui^hl  of  tlic  grave  dangers  to  wliicli 
lhe>  iniglit  have  exposed  their  country 
thru  iheir  ])reposterous  undertaking. 

Among  the  sechtious  in  actual  rebel- 
lion can  he  pointed  out  three  groups: 
the  beguiled  who  honestly  have  thought 
themselves  the  apostles  of  democracy 
and  progress ;  the  vanquished  in  the 
struiiiJle  of  life,  either  thru  their  own 
incapacity  or  thru  other  circumstances, 
who  aspire  to  figure  in  a  new  regime 
that  can  alTord  them  field  for  their  activ- 
ities that  are  not  always  wise;  and  those 
individuals,  the  dross  of  society,  who  are 
ready  to  fight  for  any  cause  by  which 
they  can  profit  and  make  use  of  for  their 
evil  intentions. 

The  first  have  thought  that  thru  a 
revolutionary  movement  they  would 
change  the  situation  in  the  republic, 
which  they  did  not  think  satisfactory, 
casting  into  oblivion  the  teachings  of 
history,  and  failing  to  recognize,  with  a 
mistaken  and  near-sighted  judgment,  the 
advantages  attained  during  the  course  of 
late  years  by  the  honest,  patriotic  and 
enlightened  administration  over  wdiich 
General  Diaz  has  presided. 

Seeing  only  some  defects  in  certain 
secondary  administrations  (in  what 
country  are  there  none?)  and  wnshing  to 
remedy  certain  deficiencies  that  are  in 
reality  the  result  of  our  ethnic  and  social 
conditions,  they  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  wonderful  evolution  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  people  of  our  country 
as  a  result  of  the  dififusion  of  public  in- 
struction and  the  advantageous  situation 
in  which  the  w^orking  classes  are,  due  to 
the  progress  of  our  industries. 

These  individuals,  if  they  are  sincere, 
will  admit  that  their  act,  instead  of  being- 
beneficial,  has  been  harmful  by  exciting 
evil  thoughts  and  creating  conditions 
more  delicate  every  day.  Their  duty 
should  have  been  that  of  the  true  apostle, 
if  they  thought  it  so,  co-operating  by 
their  waitings,  preachments  and  exam- 
ples to  accelerate  the  evolution  that  has 
been  started,  thus  contributing  within  the 
law^  and  under  its  protection  to  the  great 
work  of  national  unity,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  patriotic  aims  of  the  w^ork  of 
our  Government. 

In  their  propaganda  they  never  found 
any  obstacles  as  long  as  they  kept  wnthin 
the  limits  of  the  law-,  the  respect  to  pri- 


vate life  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 
They  now  must  have  realized  that  the 
country  lias  progressed,  that  the 
Government,  promoter  of  evolution,  fol- 
lows it  and  encourages  it,  and  that  they 
have  not  improved  themselves,  as  their 
actions  show  the  improvision  that  in- 
spired many  of  the  leaders  of  revolutions 
during  the  sad  epoch  of  our  civil  wars. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  coukl 
clearly  see  wherein  rest  the  real  interests 
of  Mexico,  and  thru  the  light  of  a  pa- 
triotism that  studies  the  past,  act  wisely 
in  the  future. 

The  present  situation  in  the  republic 
is  as  follows :  In  the  North,  in  a  portion 
of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  some  forces 
made  up  of  malcontents  who  are  against 
the  local  administration,  without  an\ 
military  organization,  properly  speaking, 
keep  up  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  which 
they  will  soon  be  subdued  by  force  of 
arms,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
that  kind  of  warfare  gives  them  in  a 
mountainous   country. 

The  political  policy  of  our  Government 
in  furthering  the  work  already  under- 
taken has  contributed  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  anxious  minds,  wdio  not  onl\- 
see  it  with  satisfaction,  but  have  become 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  order,  as  are 
all  tliose  who  have  created  interests  in 
our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  small  revolutionar\- 
movement  in  Chihuahua  will  be  supprest 
and  that  w^e  all  wall  work  anew,  united 
in  the  same  high  and  generous  spirit, 
strengthening  our  nationality  and,  thru 
the  eflorts  of  our  labor,  as  w^orkingmen 
or  as  persons  devoted  to  intellectual 
prusuits,  as  men  of  action  or  Govern- 
ment officials,  making  the  civilized  w^orld 
— wdiich  show^ed  us  so  much  considera 
tion  during  the  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  our  Independence — forget 
a  transitory  excitement  in  our  life  of 
peace  and  progress,  and  applaud  the 
constant  and  firm  impulse  with  which  all 
of  us  will  work,  wath  the  aim  that  our 
progress  should  be  more  certain  and  our 
democracy  more  efifective  within  order, 
and  to  become  worthy  every  day  of  the 
respect  due  to  countries  which,  like  ours, 
are  zealous  of  their  sovereignty  and 
know'  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  hv 
the  international  law. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  New  Parliament  in  Westminster 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


THE  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 
in  Westminster  has  been  signal- 
ized already  by  some  momentous 
announcements  and  some  equally  mo- 
mentous suppressions  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  Administration,  led  by  Mr.  As- 
quith.  It  was  announced  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  that  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  asked  for  at 
once  in  order  that  the  legislation  for  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  House  of  Lords  on  measures 
for  taxing  purposes  may  be  absolutely 
abolished.  Such,  therefore,  is  to  be  the 
first  work  of  the  new  representative 
chamber,  and  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  legislative  work  will  in  itself  be 
enough  to  give  to  the  session  of  191 1  an 
abiding  place  in  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention 
made  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  of 
any  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  As- 
quith's  Government  to  bring  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  creation,  or,  rather,  the  resto- 
ration, of  an  Irish  Parliament.  It  is, 
however,  thoroly  understood  that  this 
omission  does  not  indicate  any  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
delay  the  success  of  Ireland's  great  na- 
tional claim  for  a  restoration  of  her  par- 
liamentary assembly. 

The  desire  of  the  Liberal  Government 
naturally  is  to  get  done  at  once  and  for- 
ever with  the  power  of  the  hereditary 
chamber  over  the  finances  of  the  people, 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  done  to  begin  the 
accomplishment  of  the  other  measures 
which  are  recognized- as  essential  to  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  King's  domin- 
ion in  Europe.  The  common  expecta- 
tion of  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  men  who  are  near  to  the 
center  of  political  life  and  with  whom  I 
have  recently  met  is  that  the  present 
Administration,  or,  at  least,  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  that  Administration, 
have  made  their  minds  distinctly  up  to 
the  acceptance  of  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
and  that  announcements  to  that  effect 
will  soon  be  made  to  Parliament  and  the 
world  outside. 

An  amendment  to  the  address  is,  we 


are  told,  to  be  moved  next  week  by  a 
member  of  the  Opposition,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Conserva- 
tive leader,  and  declaring  in  regular  and 
conventional  Tory  style  that  the  passing 
of  home  rule  would  be  destructive  to  the 
whole  principle  of  civil  government  in 
Great  Britain,  but  especially  in  Ireland 
herself.  This  amendment  apparently 
has  for  its  object  to  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  to  believe  that  the  great  object 
is  and  always  has  been  to  save  the  Irish 
people  from  the  merciless  efforts  of  their 
most  determined  enemies  and  fellow 
countrymen,  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  his 
followers  in  the  present,  and  such  men 
as  Parnell,  O'Connell  and  Grattan  in  the 
past.'  I  do  not  myself  know  anything  as 
to  the  gifts  of  persuasion  possessed  by 
the  member  who  is  to  propose  this 
amendment,  but  he  must  assuredly  be.  to 
use  some  celebrated  words  of  Byron, 

"With  all  that  Demosthenes  wanted  endowed, 
And  his  rival  and  victor  in  all  he  possessed," 

if  he  can  persuade  any  number  even  of 
Tory  members  to  follow  him  into  the 
lobby,  supposing  he  can  actually  press 
the  amendment  to  a  division.  For  my 
own  part,  therefore,  I  should  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  hope  that  the  member 
in  question  will  press  his  amendment  to 
a  division  and  thus  convince  the  Irish 
people  that  the  cause  of  home  rule  is 
with  every  session  more  and  more  fairly 
and  thoroly  appreciated  by  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  British  Parliament. 

The  same  steady  growth  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  home  rule  cause  is  growing 
more  and  more  evident  among  all  classes 
of  the  British  public  in  the  dominions  of 
King  George.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
journals  in  England,  and  some  even  in 
Ireland  itself,  which  have  been  and  ever 
will  be,  for  reasons  best  known  to  their 
owners  and  managers,  pledged  against 
the  cause  of  home  rule,  and  which  will 
maintain  their  position  to  the  very  last, 
as  was  done  by  journals  of  the  like  re- 
solve in  the  days  before  Catholic  emanci- 
pation and  free  trade. 

King  George  V  is  unquestionably  a 
very  popular  sovereign.     This  fact  is  so 
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much  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
succeeds  in  order  of  name  to  that  sov- 
ereign whom  the  great  Enghsh  poet  de- 
scribed as  "the  fourth  of  the  fools  and 
oppressors  called  George."  George  V 
has  already  given  many  proofs  that  he 
possesses  courage  as  well  as  wisdom,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  has  given  better  proof 
that  he  possesses  both  than  in  his  recent 
coming  down  from  his  throne  and  going 
as  a  private  suitor  into  one  of  his  own 
courts  of  law  to  plead  for  its  condemna- 
tion of  a  series  of  libels  against  him. 
The  whole  story  is  by  this  time  as  well 
known  on  the  American  as  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  therefore  only  de- 
sire to  give  to  the  public  of  the  United 
States  my  own  views  on  the  subject.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  King  George  gave 
another  and  a  very  convincing  proof  of 
his  courage  and  his  judgment  alike  when 
he  undertook  to  disprove  the  base  calum- 
nies published  against  him  by  taking  just 
the  course  which  any  ordinary  citizen 
would  have  to  take  under  like  circnm- 


THE  KING  IN   HIS   ROBES   OF   STATE. 


At  the   opening  of   his  first   Parliament,   H.    M.   King  George    V 
wore   the   uniform   of   an  Admiral  of  the   Fleet. 


stances  by  bringing  a  criminal  action 
against  his  calumniator  in  a  court  of  law 
and  compelling  him  to  defend  himself 
there.  Of  course,  when  the  story  came 
to  be  told  in  a  court  of  law  it  was 
promptly  shown  on  the  clearest  evidence 
that  it  was  nothing  but  the  most  mean- 
ingless and  even  grotesque  of  criminal 
libels.  The  libeller  got  ofif  with  a  sen- 
tence of  twelve  months'  imprisonment, 
which  really  was  but  a  slight  penalty  for 
so  gross  an  offense.  The  case  was  called 
Rex  z's.  Mylius,  and  Mylius,  whose  name 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  of  a  Britan- 
nic sound  about  it,  was  the  publisher  of 
the  libels.  The  libels  were  printed  in 
]"aris,  but  the  printed  sheets  were  sent 
over  to  Mylius  and  put  into  circulation 
by  him  thruout  England.  I  think  King 
George  showed  at  once  his  courage  and 
his  judgment  when  he  made  himself  the 
public  prosecutor  in  such  a  case  and  sub- 
mitted his  calumniator  to  an  ordinary 
court  of  criminal  law  in  London.  The 
King  would  in  fact  have  gone  into  court 
himself  and  given  there  his  evi- 
dence, as  any  ordinary  citizen 
would  have  done,  but  that  he 
was  advised  by  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  that  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  for  him  to  do 
so.  At  least  one  sovereign  real- 
izes that  the  era  of  civilization 
has  been  reached  when  a  mon- 
archy can  be  found  whose  ruler 
does  not  believe  that  he  pos- 
sesses any  arbitrary  power  out- 
side and  above  the  existing 
courts  of  law  to  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment on  a  subject  for  an 
ofifense  which  the  already  exist- 
ing legal  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try have  ^  full  authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  punish.  The 
whole  event  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  it  has  made 
itself  part  of  the  history  of  the 
coronation  year.  The  corona- 
tion, which  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  June,  will  make  this 
year  memorable  in  history  and 
an  interesting  event  in  the  ear- 
lier histor}^  of  the  year  which  is 
associated  with  the  life  and  the 
doings  of  the  British  sovereign 
so  far  already  uncrowned.  If  it 
also    should    become    associated 
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with  the  abohtion  of  the  ex- 
traordinary control  over  the  pop- 
ular finances  already  and  still 
possessed  by  the  hereditary  and 
thus  far  practically  arbitrary 
house  of  hereditary  legislators, 
then  it  will  prove  indeed  a 
memorable  year.  There  must, 
however,  be  some  events  of  sad- 
ness casting  their  shadow  on 
every  year  of  all  but  the  shortest 
reign. 

The  sudden  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  removed  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  parliamentary  and  the 
public  life  generally  of  the 
British  dominions.  His  deatli 
could  not  indeed  be  set  down  in 
any  sense  as  premature,  for  he 
was  actually  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year  when  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  world  in  which  he  had 
won  so  much  success  in  so  many 
fields,  but  when  we  here  in  Eng- 
land talked  of  Dilke,  which  we 
did  very  often,  we  never  seemed 
to  associate  him  even  with  the 
idea  of  old  age.  To  use  a  once 
familiar  expression,  he  seemed 
all  alive  whenever  and  wherever 
you  came  in  sight  of  him.  He 
had  ever  been  a  Radical  by 
strong  convictions,  but  if  on  any 

particular  question,  political  or  social,  general  public  would  have  it,  he  had 
the  Tories  happened  to  coincide  with  brought  upon  himself.  It  brought  him, 
his  views,  he  was  quite  willing  to  however,  into  a  court  of  law,  but  even 
accept  their  temporary  comradeship  the  verdict  of  the  court  did  not  make 
without  giving  himself  any  airs  of  supe-  him  out  more  open  to  public  reprobation 
riority.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  than  many  other  of  his' contemporaries 
Charles  Dilke  personally  during  many  in  the  social  and  political  world.  As  re- 
years  of  his  Hfe,  and  he  became  a  strong  gards  the  integrity  of  his  public  life, 
supporter  of  the  Irish  home  rule  cause,  there  was  nothing  that  even  his  most 
He  even  gave  his  support  to  Parnell's  prejudiced  political  opponent  could  say. 
policy  of  systematic  and  proclaimed  ob-  My  London  home  was  for  some  years  in 
struction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  same  quarter  of  the  great  capital  as 
I  can  well  remember  how,  when  that  that  in  which  Dilke  had  his  residence, 
policy  of  obstruction  came  to  threaten  and  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house 
certain  difficulties  to  the  national  cause,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  second  wife, 
the  first  EngHsh  member  with  whom  the  authoress  of  "Claud  Lorrain,  Sa  vie 
Parnell  and  I  went  to  take  counsel  was  et  ses  CEuvres"  and  "The  Shrine  of 
Charles  Dilke.  As  every  one  knows  on  Death."  I  had  not  seen  much  of  Charles 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  w^ho  knows  Dilke  for  some  time  past,  but  I  can  never 
anything  about  England's  public  men,  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  a  friend 
the  career  of  Dilke  was  seriously  marred  and  as  a  great  political  figure.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  by  a  certain  scandal  been  a  great  traveler  in  his  time,  and  he 
which  came  upon  him,  and  which,  as  the     was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 


QUEEN  MARY  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Tin-  Queen's  black  gown  made  even  more  .esplendent  the  won- 
derful jewels  she  wore:  the  two  greater  Stars  of  Africa 
and  the  two  lesser  Stars;  all  of  which  are  known  also  as  the 
Cullinan  diamonds.  The  largest  of  these  stones  weighs 
5 1 6^   carats. 
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SIR    CHARLES    DILKE. 

most  countries.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  there  were  few 
countries  on  the  globe's  surface  with 
which  he  had  not  some  personal  ac- 
quamtance.  He  had  always  been  very 
close  in  his  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Commons  whenever  he  was  in  England. 
Charles  Dilke  had  indeed  many  occupa- 
tions. He  was  a  barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple ;  he  was  an  author  of  many 
books,  chiefly  on  historical  and  political 
subjects;  he  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mission for  negotiations  with  France, 
and  was  chairman  of  a  commission  for 
considering  the  question  of  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes,  besides  being 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  these  two  being  very  important 
Government  offices.  It  was  often  a  per- 
fect wonder  to  me  how  he  contrived  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  these  offices 
and   to  combine  them   with   the  various 


other  duties  whicli  he  was  ever  ready  to 
undertake,  with  the  object  of  lending  his 
help  to  all  manner  of  public  undertak- 
ings. Dilke  was  never  a  great  orator  in 
the  more  exalted  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  *a  thoroly  effective  speaker,  and 
could  argue  out,  expound  and  illustrate 
effectively  and  also  concisely  any  subject, 
however  difficult,  which  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  deal  with,  but  with  the  mere 
graces  and  flowers  and  the  passionate 
outbursts  of  oratory  he  never  appeared  to 
concern  himself  much.  He  had  a  distinct 
sense  of  humor,  and  was  often  very  tell- 
ing in  his  satirical  passages.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  the  grandson  of  the  man  bear- 
ing the  same  name  and  title  and  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  weekly  literary  and 
critical  journal  so  influential  and  indeed 
so  famous  among  authors  and  critics  for 
many  years,  and  I  hope  and  believe  hold- 
ing its  high  position  still.  Of  course,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  journal  on  whose 
fame  the  late  Charles  Dilke  has  an  an- 
cestral claim  is  The  Athenceuni. 

The  coronation  of  King  George  seems 
likely  in  itself  to  leave  a  distinct  impres- 
sion on  the  history  of  this  year.  I  see 
noticed  in  the  London  newspapers  of  this 
day,  as  the  most  interesting  statement 
yet'  made  in  reference  to  the  foreign 
guests  to  attend  the  coronation  of  King 
George  in  the  month  of  June,  the  state- 
ment that  Admiral  Togo,  the  hero  of 
Tsushima,  and  General  Nogi,  the  captor 
of  Port  Arthur,  are  to  accompany  the 
Japanese  mission.  Then  there  are  an- 
nouncements made  of  a  very  different 
order  from  anything  associated  with  war 
by  sea  or  land,  artistic  schemes  for  the 
foundation  of  a  national  theater  for 
Shakespeare  in  London.  A  project  of 
this  latter  order  would  assuredly  receive 
most  sincere  and  genial  encouragement 
from  visitors  and  readers  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  reign  of 
King  George  Y  could  be  further  marked 
by  a  memorable  event,  I  think  the  sov- 
ereign might  be  pleased  on  hearing  that 
the  year  of  his  coronation  was  further 
commemorated  by  the  foundation  of  a 
national  Shakespearean  theater  in  his 
capital. 

London,  England. 
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International   Bad  Manners 


BY  AN  AMERICAN   SOJOURNER   IN  CANADA 

LThe  author  of  the  following  article,  foi"  good  reasons,  prefers  not  to  have  his  name- 
used.  We  may  say,  however,  that  he  has  i.een  engaged  in  distinguished  educational  work  in 
this  country,  that  for  many  years  he  has  spent  his  summers  in  Canada  and  during  the  past 
winter   has  been  living  in   Montreal. — Editor.] 


MR.  A  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
an  immense  landed  estate.  His 
broad  acres  touch  with  a  much 
smaller  property  of  Mr.  B,  who  takes  a 
pride,  quite  equal  to  Mr.  A's,  in  keeping 
his  ancestral  homestead  for  himself  and 
for  his  children's  children.  But,  one  fine 
day,  Mr.  A  publicly  announces  that  he 
is  ''getting  ready  to  annex"  Mr.  B's 
property.  Would  not  all  decent-minded 
members  of  A's  community  agree  in  de- 
nouncing his  speech  as  the  bad  manners 
of  a  man  whose  riches,  and  social  and 
political  power,  had  made  him  brutally 
blind  to  the  ordinary  amenities  of  polite 
society? 

In  order  properly  to  appraise  certain 
recent  Congressional  utterances  upon  the 
possible  annexation  of  Canada,  let  us  put 
the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Suppose 
that,  before  the  War  of  1812,  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  English  Parliament  had  an- 
nounced in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
Commons  (in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
world)  that  Great  Britain  was  "getting 
ready"  to  reannex  the  American  States. 
Would  the  fact  that  the  English  political 
leader  was  quite  as  sincere  as  his  modern 
American  counterpart,  the  Speaker-elect 
of  the  new  House,  in  thinking  only  of  a 
peaceful  annexation,  have  made  our 
forefathers  less  likely  to  resent  such  a 
])ublic  announcement  as  a  wanton  insult 
to  the  amour  proprc  of  the  young  repub- 
lic? 

The  Bennet  resolution,  in  which  the 
President  was  formally  requested  and 
authorized  to  begin  negotiations  with 
England  and  Canada  for  the  annexation 
of  the  Dominion,  was,  of  course,  far 
worse  than  Mr.  Clark's  obiter  dictum. 
And  yet,  altho  a  few  of  our  Canadian 
cousins,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  our 
English  uncles,  as  they  read  that  resolu- 
tion, may  have  had  a  passing  attack  of 
"ghosts"  and  begun  to  "see  things  in  the 


night,"  the  resolution  itself  has  never 
been  taken  seriously  by  any  well-inform- 
ed person  in  the  United  States,  least  of 
all  by  its  author. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Bennet  in  an 
interview  insists  that  his  resolution  was 
offered  in  good  faith;  but  if  the  reporter 
was  looking  sharply  he  must  have  seen  a 
twinkle  in  Mr.  Bennet's  eye  and  a  smile 
lurking  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  cannot  per- 
suade discerning  men  to  believe  in  his 
sincerity  in  this  matter  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  reputation  for  common 
sense.  He  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  public  afifairs  and  is  acquainted 
with  diplomatic  usages.  He  knows  very 
well  that  his  impertinent  formal  proposal 
that  our  President  should  take  steps  to 
annex  our  neighbor's  country  was  in- 
tended for  effect  outside  the  Halls  of 
Congress ;  but,  in  this  instance,  his 
"County  of  Buncombe"  was  not  the  Sev- 
enteenth Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  but  the  Parliament  Buildings  in 
Ottawa  and  at  Westminster. 

The  Bennet  resolution  was  such  a 
breach  of  international  good  manners 
that  it  has  made  most  Canadians  laugh  at 
him,  just  as  all  sensible  Americans  did — 
altho  American  laughter  was  strongly 
tinged  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  a 
Congressman  from  the  cosmopolitan  city 
of  New  York  should  have  taken  such  a 
light  view  of  his  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  national  legislature.  His 
resolution  was  so  absurdly  impertinent 
that  it  has  already  defeated  its  own  pur- 
pose. Its  only  effect  will  be  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  remembered  as 
a  serious-minded  legislator. 

But  the  other  expressions  of  Congres- 
sional opinion,  squinting-  more  or  less 
openly  to  the  possibility  of  reciprocity 
leading  to  annexation,  are  far  more  mis- 
chievous. 
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To  men  who  arc  used  to  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  private  life,  it  passes  com- 
prehension that  certain  of  our  law-mak- 
ers at  Washington  have  so  far  forgotten 
the  responsibilities  attaching  to  their  po- 
sition as  to  talk  about  annexing  our 
neiglibors'  country,  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  Canada  has  given  no  indication 
whatever  that  she  has  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  such  a  chimerical  proposition, 
but  has  shown  that  she  intends  to  pre- 
serve her  present  autonomy. 

When,  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
(which  are  patent  to  all  the  world),  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, in  the  course  of  a  debate  that  was 
being  listened  to  by  the  entire  world,  an- 
nounced that  "we  are  preparing  to  an- 
nex Canada" ;  and  when  certain  Senators 
are  reported  as  endorsing  that  sentiment 
and  as  saying  that  they,  too,  are  in  favor 
of  annexation,  even  before  Canada  has 
even  hinted  that  she  might  some  day 
wish  to  be  annexed — the  verdict  of  the 
great  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
must  be  that  these  gentlemen  have  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  international 
good  manners. 

In  the  relations  between  nations,  espe- 
cially when  responsible  officials  are  the 
offenders,  bad  manners  have  the  effect 
of  disturbing  thoroly  friendly  inter- 
course, and  they  add  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles to  the  promotion  of  good  feeling 
and  the  development  of  commerce,  just 
as  would  be  the  case  in  private  life. 

The  Americans  in  Canada  who  know 
the  genial  gentleman  from  Missouri  do 
not  like  to  be  compelled  to  assure  our 
Canadian  cousins  that  Mr.  Clark  is 
something  of  a  joker,  or  at  least  that  he 
is  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  brag.  His 
American  admirers  in  Canada  and  else- 
where do  not  enjoy  reading  the  other- 
wise humorous  crumb  of  comfort  which 
the  New  York  Sun  throws  out  to  the 
Canadians  when  it  answers  them  that 
they  need  not  be  worried  over  what 
Champ  Clark  says  upon  this  subject,  be- 


cause he  will  "probably  annex  Mexico 
next  morning!"  His  bit  of  "spread- 
eagleism"  painfully  reminds  the  judici- 
ous of  the  well-known  European  carica- 
ture of  the  bragging  type  of  American, 
who  once  boasted  that  his  country  was 
"so  big  that  it  was  Ijounded  on  the  north 
Ijy  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  south  by 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the 
east  by  the  primeval  chaos  and  on  the 
west  by  the  day  of  judgment." 

Mr.  Clark  has  not  added  to  his  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  wise  legislator 
and  a  political  leader  by  his  very  super- 
ficial thinking  upon  the  relations  between 
reciprocit)^  and  annexation,  and  his  still 
more  foolish  words  upon  this  subject. 
His  wild  words  have  simply  irritated  our 
northern  neighbors,  and  will  fill  them 
with  the  groundless  suspicions  that  in 
every  move  our  country  makes,  in  the 
future,  looking  toward  closer  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  commercial  relations  with 
Canada,  Uncle  Sam  has  the  thought  of 
annexation  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

To  observe  the  mischievous  effect  of 
Mr.  Clark's  announcement,  and  of  simi- 
lar utterances  reported  as  coming  from 
certain  well-known  Senators,  one  must 
come  up  here  to  Canada,  and  note  the 
impression  these  utterances  have  made 
upon  thoughtful  Canadian  patriots,  who, 
while  many  of  them  would  be  glad, 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries, to  trade  with  us  upon  the  basis  of 
the  pending  Reciprocity  Agreement,  are 
justly  proud  of  the  great  nation  they  are 
building  up,  and  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  discerning  men  in  both  countries,  are 
wisely  tenacious  of  their  autonomy  and 
separate  national  existence. 

Mr.  Clark's  announcement,  and  the  re- 
ported Senatorial  utterances  along  simi- 
lar lines,  have  scattered  all  over  Canada 
the  seed  of  groundless  suspicions  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Americans  gener- 
ally, which  it  will  take  many  years  to 
eradicate. 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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Why  Young  Men  Leave  the  Farms 


BY  TRUMAN  S.  VANCE 


EACH  year,  when  the  Agricultural 
Department  announces  a  still  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
products,  the  newspapers  proclaim  a 
sort  of  harvest  festival,  in  which  the 
farmer  is  the  central  figure.  Bumper 
crops  worth  eight  billions,  good  prices 
and  prosperity  are  talked  of,  hats  are 
thrown  up,  there  are  shoutings  and  con- 
gratulations, and  the  farmer  has  the 
good  manners  not  to  mar  the  festivities 
by  any  forcible  complaint.  But  he  has 
two  very  real  and  increasing  troubles. 
He  can  scarcely  get  the  labor  to  harvest 
those  bumper  crops  and  his  sons  desert 


come  back  to  the  country  as  preachers, 
doctors,  school  teachers  and  others  to 
affect  community  life  to  some  extent,  to 
reduce  the  net  loss  to  55  per  cent.,  or 
about  11,000  each  year.  The  last  census 
states  that  there  were,  in  1900,  607,000 
native-born  Virginians  living  in  other 
States,  while  the  Old  Dominion  had 
adopted  but  132,000  born  in  other  States. 
The  net  loss  of  475,000  falls  entirely  on 
the  country  communities,  as  most  of 
those  from  other  States  settle  in  the 
cities,  which,  in  turn,  give  up  but  few  of 
their  population  to  other  States.  The 
financial   loss   of   this   exodus   of   nearly 


LEFT    BEHIND    IN   THE    RACE. 

Boys  that  grew  u])  with  him  are  now  carpenters   and   artisans   in    the   cities,    and   their    children    arc    getting 

a    good    education. 


the  farm,  and  in  his  old  age  he  is  over- 
worked and  lonely. 

Taking  Virginia,  which  is  character- 
istic of  other  Southern  States,  and,  to 
some  degree,  of  all  States  having  a  rural 
population,  60  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  leave  the  farms,  most  of  them  be- 
fore they  are  twenty  years  old.  Of  the 
18  per  cent,  that  enter  colleges  and 
higher      preparatory      schools,      enough 


half  a  million,  most  of  them  wage  earn- 
ers, is  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  this  one  State  alone. 
And  every  boy,  who  cannot  be  reared 
and  educated  for  less  than  $2,000,  rep- 
resents perhaps  the  only  savings  account 
his  father  ever  had. 

Added  to  this  loss  of  over  half  the  life 
blood  of  the  country  is  a  poverty  of  the 
blood  that  is  left.      While  great  numbers 
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of  young  men  arc  left  in  the  country 
that  are  fully  the  c(|uals  of  those  that 
leave,  they  are  necessarily  under  the 
domination  of  the  older  generation, 
which  in  all  professions  is  intensely  con- 
servative and  hard  to  induce  to  try  new 
methods.  Then,  too,  a  far  lesser  per- 
centage of  farmers'  sons  stay  in  the 
country  than  of  tenants'  and  laborers' 
sons,  who  are  more  lacking  in  education 
and  other  qualifications  for  the  new  type 
of  scientific  farmer  and  progressive  citi- 
zen. With  these  conditions  prevalent,  it 
is  not  strange  that  in  the  country  today 
good  roads,  better  schools  and  churches 
and  community  life  in  general  suffer  the 
blight  of  a  half-settled  country.  Let  us 
see  the  specific  out-croppings  of  this  gen- 
eral condition. 

To  begin  with,  everything  in  rural  life 
seems  to  conspire  to  emphasize  its  hard- 
ships and  privations.  Several  years  ago  1 
drove  by  a  country  schoolhouse  on  a  very 
cold  day.  Out  in  the  yard  two  little  boys 
ten  or  twelve  years  old  were  cutting  some 
snow-covered  wood  with  an  ax  so  dull 


that  it  seemed  to  rebound  when  it  struck 
the  wood.  Within,  the  teacher  had  a 
score  of  children  gathered  about  the 
stove,  a  disorganized,  ineffective  group. 
Seven  window  panes  were  broken  and 
several  of  these  entirely  gone,  slates  and 
books  being  used  as  the  most  available 
substitutes.  Such  schools  are  not  entire- 
ly a  thing  of  the  past.  The  old  type  of 
school  superintendent,  who  too  frequent- 
ly pocketed  his  slim  salary  as  a  sort  of 
reward  for  superior  discernment,  in  that 
he  had  aligned  himself  w^ith  the  right 
side  in  the  last  political  struggle,  has  given 
place  to  the  better  paid  and  more  efficient 
one,  but  in  many  districts,  trustees  of 
the  right  sort  are  absolutely  unobtain- 
able. But  the  point  is  this  :  those  neglected 
school  children  will  always  wrongfully 
charge  these  privations  to  country  life. 
Some  of  them  are  now  of  college  age  and 
if  any  have  not  given  up  the  strenuous 
pursuit  of  knowledge  by  this  time,  steam- 
heated  buildings  and  a  few  years  of  well- 
ordered  college  life  will  fix  their  deter- 
mination to  leave  the  farm. 
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CHAMPION   SEP:1)   CORN    CROWERS. 
These  boys  liold   tlie  cham;)ionshii)   for   Northern   and   North   Central   Texas. 


The  discomforts  of  most  country 
homes  is  a  matter  of  constant  wonder  to 
city  people.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  city  one  buys  for 
the  sake  of  the  house,  the  lot  being-  an 
incidental  matter  of  size  and  location ; 
while  in  the  country  one  is  governed  by 
the  land,  on  which  he  must  make  his  liv- 
ing, and  the  house  is  merely  incidental. 
Slight  as  this  distinction  may  seem,  it 
has  led  to  a  deplorably  minimized  esti- 
mate of  the  farmhouse  and  its  comforts. 
People  that  rebuild  on  their  farms  are 
very  generally  putting  in  all  they  can  af- 
ford of  modern  conveniences  and  com- 
forts ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in 
the  older  settled  States  live  in  houses  of 
others'  building. 

The  second  real  cause  of  this  cityward 
exodus  of  country  boys  is  the  dearth  of 
social  life  and  general  absence  of  com- 
munity spirit.  A  country  doctor,  speak- 
ing from  an  experience  of  over  forty 
}ears  of  practice,  once  said  to  me :  ''Even 
after  the  war  we  had  spelling  bees,  sing- 
ing schools  and  debating  clubs  all  thru 
the  country,  but  I  have  Fccn  these  die  out 
one  after  the  other  till  there  is  nothing 


for  the  young  people  to  go  to,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  they  flock  to  the  cities." 
Of  recent  years,  in  the  wealthier  coun- 
ties,, moving  picture  shows,  skating  rinks 
and  bowling  alleys  have  sprung  up  in  the 
small  towns,  furnishing  entertainment  to 
the  people  living  in  and  near  them.  We 
should  not  condemn  these,  for  it  is  nat- 
ural for  them  to  rush  into  this  social 
vacuum.  Let  the  blame  rest  on  those 
that  failed  to  give  the  better  entertain- 
ment. But,  put  the  blame  where  you 
will,  they  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  in 
the  disruption  of  community  life.  They 
furnish  entertainment  that  produces  no 
leaders,  that  makes  the  country  boy  turn 
his  eyes  toward  the  town  for  his  amuse- 
ments, and,  to  his  mind,  forces  home  the 
contrast  between  the  bareness  of  country 
life  and  the  superior  opportunities  of  the 
town  and  city. 

The  most  potent  reason  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  purely  economic.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  in  the 
country  give  their  sixteen  or  seventeen 
year  old  boys  no  wages  or  definite  inter- 
est in  stock  or  crop.  They  no  doubt  feel 
that   tiiey  arc   giving  them   as   much   as 
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cither  wuuld  amount  to,  in  board,  clothes 
and  spending  money ;  but  the  difference 
is  fundamental.  A  boy  of  that  age 
wants  to  make  a  start  in  life  for  himself, 
and  if  it  is  given  him  on  the  farm  he  is 
content  in  the  feeling  that  he  is  earning 
his  living,  while  if  it  is  denied  him,  he 
very  soon  goes  to  the  city  in  search  of 
the  opportunity  he  feels  that  the  farm 
would  not  afford  him.  And  again,  the 
farm  is  charged  with  wdiat  should  be 
rightly  charged,  I  believe,  to  parental 
unwisdom. 

It  is  true,  as  is  often  charged,  that 
many  leave  the  farms  because  of  impul- 
sive decisions  and  hastily  drawn  conclu- 
sions, but  I  have  learned  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  the  correctness  of  a  boy's 
rough-and-ready  reasoning  and  helter- 
skelter  deliberations  in  matters  concern- 
ing his  own  affairs.  The  country  boy 
sees  that  farming  requires  an  average 
investment  of  from  $2,000  up  to  $20,000, 
according  to  the  section  in  which  he 
lives,  and  that  the  returns,  above  interest 
on  his  investment,  do  not  give  more  than 
farm  wages  to  the  owner.  So  he  usually 
concludes  that  as  he  has  but  little,  if  any, 
money  to  invest,  he  will  go  where  wages 
are  higher  and  chances  of  partnership 
are  better  than  on  the  farm.  Let  us  see 
how  near  correct  his  conclusion  is.  Farm 
products  of  1899  i^  ^he  United  States 
amounted  to  three  billions  of  dollars, 
and  ten  and  a  half  millions  worked  on 
the  farms  to  produce  them,  or  an  earn- 
ing of  $285  per  capita,  or  $570  for  the 
family  of  six.  This  represented  the 
earnings  of  two  workers  and  dividends 
on  an  average  investment  of  $3,000.  In 
the  Southern  States,  the  annual  earnings 
were  $354  to  each  family  of  six,  this  be- 
ing for  the  labor  of  two  members  of  the 
family  and  returns  on  an  average  invest- 
ment of  $1,800.  In  other  words,  what 
our  country  boy  instinctively  senses  is 
the  unwelcome  fact  that  the  American 
farmer,  with  his  boy  or  hired  man,  by 
working  hard  all  the  year,  got  19  per 
cent,  on  his  investment  of  $3,000,  and  in 
the  South  20  per  cent,  on  his  smaller  in- 
vestment of  $1,800.  Even  the  bumper 
crop  this  year,  worth  eight  billions,  will 
net  the  farmer  less  than  six  billions 
when  fertilizer,  implement  and  freight 
bills  are  paid,  along  with  insurance  and 
general  cost  of  upkeep  of  stock,  imple- 


ments and  improvements.  When  we 
deduct  6  per  cent,  for  interest  on  the 
twenty  billions  invested,  we  have  an 
average  earning  of  $450,  or  $900  to  the 
family  of  six  in  the  United  vStates,  or 
about  $550  per  family  in  the  South.  This 
would  tempt  many  a  young  man  if  the 
investment  were  not  so  great. 

Again,  our  farmer  lad  knows  in  a 
general  sort  of  a  way  that  most  country 
boys  get  on  well  in  the  city.  Of  course, 
some  are  misled  by  the  ex-country  boy 
that  comes  back  to  visit  his  folks,  dressed 
in  his  best  clothes,  and  apparently  witli 
plenty  of  spending  money,  but  there  are 
saner  examples  of  prosperity  he  can  see 
among  city  men  that  were  once  country 
boys.  In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  the  wealth- 
iest city  per  capita  in  the  South,  154  of 
the  200  most  prominent  and  wealthiest 
men  were  once  country  boys.  A  similar 
investigation  of  other  cities  w^ould  con- 
vince us  that  it  would  have  been  a  sad 
day  for  our  American  cities  if  all  the 
country  boys  had  stayed  in  the  country. 

I  know  that  I  have  painted  a  dark 
picture  of  farm  life,  unrelieved  by  any 
mention  of  the  many  that  live  delight- 
fully and  to  good  profit  in  the  coun- 
try, but  if  their  greater  earnings  were 
taken  separately,  the  picture  would  be  a 
darker  one  for  the  remainder  of  farmer- 
kind.  But  I  am  very  optimistic  of  the 
future  of  farming.  That  the  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  dawn  is  true  only  in 
the  sense  that  energetic  folks  are  astir 
before  daybreak  and  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  darkness  about  them.  The 
farming  world  is  being  awakened  to  the 
opportunities  of  a  better  day  that  is 
dawning,  not  so  much  by  the  loud  crow- 
ing of  the  agriculturally  wise  as  by  the 
noise  of  neighbors  astir  and  sawing 
wood.  The  50-acre,  well-tilled  farm, 
producing  triple  the  present  average 
yields  of  corn,  wheat,  hay  and  cotton,  is 
now  a  scattering  actuality.  Its  prepon- 
derance will  mark  the  zenith  of  the 
farmer's  better  day,  and  reduce  the  city- 
ward tide  of  young  men  to  a  natural 
flow  of  those  needed  in  the  cities.  Farms 
of  fifty  acres  instead  of  three  hundred 
mean  six  times  the  number  of  people  in 
a  given  community,  six  times  as  many 
to  make  possible,  even  imperative,  better 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  general 
community  life.     There  will  always  be 
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large  tracts  held  by  those  who  prefer  to 
be  land  poor.  These  large  holdings, 
with  their  small  returns,  will  always  fa- 
cilitate the  acquirement  of  cheap  lands 
by  energetic  young  men,  who  will  con- 
vert them  into  the  small,  well  tilled 
farms.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  that  know  that  inten- 
sive farming  is  the  most  profitable,  or 
that  it  brings  about  a  co-operation  im- 
possible in  sparsely  settled  communities, 
its  most  important  bearing,  however,  on 


try  communities,  where  bad  roads  make 
consolidated  schools  impossible,  the  little 
one-room  school  has  a  teacher  paid 
enough  salary  to  attend  Institutes  and 
Summer  Normal  Schools.  So,  while 
better  management  is  obviating  many  of 
the  hardships  the  children  formerly  en- 
dured, an  up  to  date  teacher  is  interest- 
ing them  in  the  beauties  of  nature 
around  them.  Not  long  ago,  at  a  county 
institute,  I  heard  a  teacher  of  'a  little 
mountain  school  tell  of  a  wonderful  na- 
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A    CORN    1-^IELI)   OF   THE   OLD   REGIME. 
The   yield  is   about  twenty  bushels  per   acre  where   corn   is  cultivated   by    the   old   system. 


the  young  man  problem  is  that  it  re- 
quires the  minimum  investment  of 
money  and  the  maximum  of  energy, 
which  every  young  man  should  desire. 
The  real  problem  is  convincing  the  farm- 
ing public  that  these  things  are  so.  I 
base  my  confident  hopes  of  the  future  of 
farming  on  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  this  direction. 

First  of  all,  the  mental  attitude  to- 
ward farming  is  undergoing  a  steady 
change.     Even  in  miny  backward  coun- 


ture  study  work  her  children  were  do- 
ing. They  gathered  autumn  leaves  and 
watched  for  the  first  budding  trees  and 
earliest  flowers ;  they  kept  the  moon  in 
the  strict  path  of  duty  and  punctuality 
by  the  closest  reports  on  her  uprisings 
and  downsittings.  I  know  what  this 
means  to  a  child ;  for  thirty  years  ago 
my  mother,  who  had  studied  under 
Agassiz,  used  to  talk  to  me  of  flowers 
and  rocks,  of  birds  and  trees  and  in- 
sects,   and   today   T    cannot   tear    myself 
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away  from  country  work.  When  pro- 
gressive country  schools  Ijccome  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  the 
text  books  tell  more  the  stories  of  coun- 
try life  and  deal  with  its  problems,  early 
impressions  will  be  favorable  to  country 
life  and  not  the  first  steps  in  eventual 
alienation.  The  agricultural  high  school, 
if  kept  practical,  will  do  much  by  garden 
plots  and  other  work  to  further  the  agri- 
cultural trend  in  the  minds  of  boys  and 
girls.  Some  day  soon  there  will  be  in- 
augurated a  Village  Plat  System,  in 
which  each  boy  willing  to  work  will  cul- 
tivate a  small  plot  in  vegetables  or  some 
crop,  to  the  end  that  the  curse  of  summer 
idleness  in  villages  may  be  lessened  and 
the  boys'  thoughts  given  a  practical  and 
profitable  turn  toward  agriculture.  Older 
boys  should  be  taken  to  a  farm  camp, 
where  each  will  devote  the  forenoon  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  farm  of  two 
acres,  and  thereby  earn  his  summer's 
outing.       The      Farmers'      Co-operative 


Demonstration  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  JJ)epartment  of  Agriculture  will 
have  this  year  forty  thousand  boys  in  the 
South  each  raising  an  acre  of  corn  or 
cotton  on  the  scientific  principles  it  is 
teaching  the  farmers.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
county  secretary  last  year  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  farmer  boys  in  one  county 
in  Michigan  raising  seed  corn  for  a  big 
contest  in  the  fall.  And  so  it  goes. 
When  once  one  gets  in  the  current  of 
things,  from  every  direction  comes  news 
of  influences  at  work  to  win  young  peo- 
ple to  the  farm.  The  National  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  could 
spread  the  information  and  inspiration 
to  the  farmers  and  their  children  much 
faster  than  any  other  agency  if  they 
would  furnish  the  country  papers  with 
the  best  of  their  bulletins  and  other  at- 
tractively put  information  in  "plate"  or 
stereotyped  form.  Not  one  family  in  a 
hundred  reads  their  really  excellent 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  but  one  in  two  reads 


A   CORN   FIELD:     NEW   STYLE. 
This  boy  has  cultivated  liis  field  himself,  and  has  raised  nearly  a  hundred  bushels   on    one   acre. 
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the  direction  of  local  young 
men,  who  form  a  sort  of 
holding  company  for  inter- 
denominational and  general 
c  o  m  munity    interests.       But 


some  country  paper, 
and  little  stories  of 
sue  cessful  farmers, 
of  helpful  movements 
and  plans  for  country 
houses  would  reach 
practically  every  one 
thru  the  country  pa- 
pers, and  cost  the 
Government  no  more 
than  to  print  certain 
ponder  o  u  s  volumes 
that  no  one  but  the 
proofreader  thinks  of 
reading. 

Against  that  day  of  the  fifty  acre 
farm,  when  farmers  will  live  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  each  other  and  good 
roads  will  make  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity accessible  during  the  dull  winter 
months,  there  is  much  of  social  and  reli- 
gious regeneration  to  be  brought  about. 
That  ubiquitous  organization,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  has  entered  the  field,  and  after 
fifteen  years  of  struggle  for  a  footing, 
the  Country  Life  Commission  highly 
commends  its  work.  In  fifty  counties  in 
nineteen  States  and  provinces  county 
secretaries  are  gathering  little  groups  of 
country  and  village  young  men  and  boys 
together  for  everything  from  Bible  study 
to  amateur  theatricals.  The  singing 
schools  and  debating  clubs  of  former 
days,  baseball,  banquets  or  Bible  study 
are  all  religious  work  to  these  young 
apostles  of  the  religion  of  uplift.  It  is 
all  done  thru  a  system  of  local  leader- 
ship. Country  doctors,  bankers  and 
farmers  give  practical  talks,  socials  and 
revivals  are  held,  exhibits  at  country 
fairs   and   athletic  meets,   all   are   under 


AlULE   I'OWER   OR  WOMEN? 

the  difBculties  are  great.  I  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly if  any  but  country  boys 
would  regard  as  possible  many  of  the 
things  they  do.  Recently  a  little  group 
of  these  young  people  essayed  to  give 
a  clean  little  entertainment.  There  were 
but  two  buildings  in  the  community 
of  a  public  nature,  the  schoolhouse, 
which  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
16x20  feet  each,  and  the  church, 
which  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  (Oh, 
that  the  country  church,  often  the  only 
building  large  enough  to  be  a  community 
center,  would  be  dedicated  to  the  whole 
service  of  God  and  not  to  only  that  nar- 
row bit  of  it  that  priestcraft  has  im- 
])osed  on  us  as  the  whole  of  it.)  The 
])lay  was  finally  given  in  the  schoolhouse. 
The  partition  between  the  rooms  was 
sawed  around,  liung  on  hinges  and 
swung  up  to  tlie  ceiling  of  one  room, 
and  seventy  people  were  seated  and  as 
many  more  stood  inside  the  building  or 
outside  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  first 
bit  of  community  effort  in  recent  years. 
There  is  need  of  but  small  equipment 
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in  this  rural  work.  I  know  of  a  little 
building  lo  by  14  feet  in  which  a  group 
of  fourteen  held  their  debates,  had  their 
reading  and  social  room,  and  met  for 
weekly  Bible  class.  While  only  2  per 
cent,  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  this  work,  the  number  is  doubling 
every  three  years  and  increasing  greatly 
in  effectiveness.  The  principle  of  getting 
the  people  of  each  community  under  their 
own  problems,  yet  having  one  or  more 
paid  men  in  each  county  to  discover  and 
train  the  local  leaders,  is  undoubtedly  the 
right  one.  Their  work  of  getting  the 
names  of  thousands  that  leave  the  coun- 
try and  having  them  looked  up  and  won 
by  the  churches  and  associations  in  the 
cities  brings  help  and  friends  to  them 
just  at  the  time  they  most  need  them. 
If  these  conquering  country  boys  are 
to  become,  many  of  them,  the  prom- 
inent men  of  the  cities,  we  certainly  can- 
not afford  to  lose  any  of  them  in  the 
maze  of  the  city's  allurements. 

But  however  much  we  may  value  the 
social  and  religious  uplift,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  economic  betterment  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  life  problem.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  talk  to  a  man  of  better 
churches  or  more  frequent  services,  or  to 
ask  him  to  subscribe  or  vote  to  tax  him- 
self for  better  roads  or  schools  if  he  is 
not  making  enough  on  his  farm  to  more 
than  keep  body  and  soul  together.  For 
all  the  higher  things  of  life  there  is  need- 
ed a  basis  of  reasonable  material  pros- 
perity. 

Brightest  of  all  agricultural  prospects 
is  the  fact  that  farmers  are  beginning  to 
scrutinize  present  day  methods  in  the 
light  of  certain  economic  principles  in- 
volved. A  man's  earnings  on  farm,  as 
well  as  in  factory,  are  fixed  largely  by 
the  energy  he  employs,  and  a  man  can  no 
more  afford  to  furnish  all  the  energy  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  factory.  The  man 
with  the  hoe  can  no  more  compete  with 
the  man  that  has  a  two-horse  team  than 


can  the  hand  weaver  with  the  man  that 
attends  ten  automatic  power  looms.  Yet 
it  is  from  attempts  to  do  this  very  thing 
that  present  low  averages  of  farm  earn- 
ings, and  labor  troubles,  too,  arise.  In 
North  Dakota,  where  each  farm  worker 
has  five  and  a  half  head  of  stock,  farm 
earnings  averaged  in  1900  $755.63,  and 
in  Alabama,  where  each  has  three-fifths 
of  one  head,  the  earnings  are  but 
$143.98,  and  thruout  the  South  $177. 
Thus  we  see  that  one  cannot  afford  to 
hire  farm  help  at  even  the  low  average 
of  $200  a  year  in  the  South  unless  he 
does  better  than  average  farming.  In 
much  of  Virginia  and  such  parts  of  the 
South  as  I  have  visited,  most  of  the 
farming  is  absolutely  uneconomic.  All  thru 
the  tobacco  sections,  and  the  cotton  coun- 
try to  a  slightly  less  degree,  the  prevalent 
custom  is  to  clear  up  from  3  to  7  acres 
of  woods  by  hardest  toil,  plant  in  tobacco 
or  cotton  for  several  years,  and  then  in 
corn  until  the  land  is  worn  out  and  left 
to  grow  up  in  old  field  pines.  Thus  when 
roots  are  scarcely  gone  and  long  before 
the  stumps  have  rotted,  the  field  is  aban- 
doned. The  farmer  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  cultivate  that  land  free  of 
stumps  and  roots,  and  as  he  toiled  and 
struggled  along  he  worked  twice  as  hard 
and  accomplished  one-fourth  as  much  as 
a  better  farmer  would  have  done  by  hold- 
ing it  under  improvement  till  stumps 
were  gone  and  labor-saving  machinery 
could  be  used. 

The  man  that  puts  his  son  or  his  hired 
man  on  a  riding  cultivator  behind  a  brisk 
double  team  can  usually  keep  them  both 
and  use  them  to  profit.  And,  as  farm- 
ers grasp  the  idea  of  intensive  farming 
and  its  opportunities,  they  will  divide 
their  farms  with  their  boys  or  sell  part  on 
easy  terms.  Some  will  take  up  the  cheap 
but  productive  lands  of  the  South,  where 
the  pine  woods,  that  twenty  years  ago 
drove  Southerners  to  the  more  easily 
conquered  lands  of  the  West,  now  stand 
ready  to  pay  for  the  land  they  shade. 

Warrenton,  Va. 
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"Ethical"   Medicines 

BY  J.  BISHOP  TINGLE,  Ph.D. 

[The  author  of  the  article  is  I'rofesbor  uf  Chemistry  m  McMaster  University,  Toronto, 
and  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  gain  the  facts  on  this  very  important  subject. — 
Editor.] 

T  lias  frequently  been  stated  that  we  may  be  present,  so  that  the  user,  if  he 

are  a   "pill-eating   nation,"   and  the  suffers,  does  so  with  his  eyes  open, 
accusation  appears  to  be  justified  by  Of  patent  medicines  it  is  safe  to  say 

the   prosperous   condition   of    the    enor-  that  a  few  are  useful  in  certain  cases, 

mous  number  of  drug  stores  in  our  cities  most  of  them  are  entirely  without  medic- 

and  towns.  inal  value,  and  some  are  decidedly  harm- 

The  various  medicaments  used  by  the  ful.    All  of  them  are  enormously  expen- 

public  are  divisible  into  four  classes.     In  sive  to  the  purchaser,  and  no  single  one 

the  first  are  included  the  "official"  reme-  contains  anything  that  is  not  well  known 

dies,  which  are  described  in  the  "Phar-  to  the  competent  medical  practitioner, 
macopeia    of    the    United    States."      A  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  cost 

knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  sub-  the  writer  had  a  significant  experience 

stances  is  open  to  all  who  care  to  consult  some  little  time  ago.    A  well  known  firm 

the  volume  in  question,  which  is  revised,  in  Chicago  made  a  wide  distribution,  to 

under    Government    auspices,    every   ten  private  houses,  of  boxes  containing  speci- 

years.    The  book  includes  not  only  a  de-  mens   of   its   various   remedies,   internal 

scription  of  various  materials,  but  also  and  external,  liquids  and  solids.     A  cir- 

specifications  and  tests   for  their  purity  cular,  which  accompanied  the  box,  stated 

and  strength.     It  may  be  added  that  the  that  the  regular  price  was  $io,  but  as  a 

inclusion  of  a  substance  in  the  "Pharma-  special  means  of  introducing  the  goods 

copeia"  is  no  criterion  of  its  medicinal  the  price,  on  this  occasion,  was  reduced 

worth;  some  of  the  preparations  in  its  to  $5.     One  of  the  boxes,  absolutely  un- 

list  have  little  or  no  value.     Nevertheless,  damaged,  was  returned  to  the  firm,  but, 

the  purchaser  of  an  ''official"  medicine  after  examination,   was  refused  accept- 

at  least  knows  for  what  he  is  paying.  ance  on  the  ground  that,  to  the  makers. 

In  the  second  class  are  comprised  the  it  was  not  worth  the  express  charge  of 

remedies    mentioned    in    the    "National  50   cents !      A    manufacturing    price    of 

Formulary,"  which  consists  of  a  collec-  less  than  50  cents  and  a  "reduced"  sell- 

tion  of  materials  selected  by  the  Amer-  ing  price  of  $5  appears  to  leave  a  com- 

ican    Pharmaceutical    Association.      Of  fortable    margin    for   profit    and    adver- 

these   medicines   it   may   be   stated   that  tising  charges ! 

many  are  good,  many  are  useless  and  the  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that 

remainder  are  of  uncertain  value.  any    chemist    of    reasonable    ability    can 

The  ''patent"  or  "proprietary"  medi-  easily  analyze  any  of  these  patent  medi- 
cines, constitute  the  third  class,  and,  cines,  in  spite  of  the  hoary  legend  that 
needless  to  say,  they  are  largely  adver-  "organic  mixtures  defy  analysis." 
tised  and  sold  directly  to  the  general  The  fourth  class  of  medicines  corn- 
public.  They  are  not  patented  in  the  prises  the  "ethical"  preparations.  These 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  substances  are  made  under  a  varying  de- 
names  under  which  they  are  vended  are  gree  of  secrecy  and  are  owned  by  the 
usually  copyrighted.  Until  recently  there  producing  firms.  In  order  to  be  "ethical" 
was  no  check  on  the  composition  of  these  a  substance  must  be  advertised  only  in 
mixtures  and  the  unfortunate  people  the  medical  journals,  many  of  which  are 
who  used  them  might  easily  become  the  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  remedies 
victims  of  the  alcohol,  morphine  or  co-  in  question ! 

caine    habits.      The    provisions    of    the  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 

Pure  Food  Law  now  compel  the  owners  understand    how    the    most    extravagant 

to  state,  on  each  package,  the  nature  and  claims    have   been   made,    especially    for 

quantity   of  any   of  these   drugs   which  some    of    the    new    artificial,    synthetic 
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medicines.  Often  these  claims  are  sup-  oljjection  to  its  use  is  its  unpleasant  taste 
ported  by  statements  of  well-known  and  odor,  and  consequently  many  mix- 
German  and  French  physicians,  notwith-  tures  of  it  with  other  substances  have 
standing  the  fact  that  further  investiga-  been  marketed  under  the  term  "emul- 
tion  frequently  shows  the  materials  in  sion."  One  of  the  latest  preparations  to 
question  to  have  little  or  no  therapeutic  be  placed  on  sale  is  "metabolized  cod  liver 
value.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  it  oil."  The  term  "metabolism"  is  techni- 
may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  the  cally  applied  to  the  series  of  changes 
standard  of  responsibility  in  such  mat-  which  food  undergoes  during  its  passage 
ters  is  far  higher  among  reputable  thru  the  body;  therefore,  if  the  oil  were 
American  physicians  than  among  their  really  "metabolized,"  it  would  necessarily 
European  colleagues.  have  no  food  value,  because  it  would  be 

In  order  that  the  medical  practitioner  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water ; 

might  be   furnished  with  reliable  infor-  in   other   words,   a   glass   of   plain    soda 

mation  regarding  these  ethical  remedies,  water  would  actually  represent  metabol- 

the   "Council   on   Pharmacy   and   Chem-  ized  oil ! 

istry"  was  organized  in  1905 ;  its  mem-         As  the  result  of  the  council's  investiga- 

bership  includes  representatives  of  many  tion  and  of  a  conference  with  the  manu- 

of  the  leading  medical  schools  and  also  facturers  of  the  oil,  the  following  facts 

some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  the  were   established.     The   metabolized   oil 

country.  was   prepared   by    mixing   cod    liver   oil 

The   results    of   the   investigations   of  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  which 

the  council  have  been  issued  at  intervals,  was    added    hydrochloric    acid,    pepsin, 

in  book  form,  under  the  title  "New  and  sodium    carbonate    (washing   soda)    and 

Non-Official  Remedies,"  and  a  report  of  finely    divided    pancreas.      After    being 

its  work  has  been  published  recently  by  stirred    for  some  time  the  mixture  was 

Prof.  J.  H.  Long,  one  of  the  members,  filtered,  the  clear  liquid  colored  and  fla- 

On  his  report  this  article  is  largely  based,  vored  with  sherry  wine,  then  bottled  and 

Space  is  not  available  for  even  a  sold, 
superficial  review  of  the  work  of  the  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  absur- 
council,  but  a  brief  account  of  two  or  dity  of  this  process  from  a  chemical 
three  of  its  experiences  may  be  interest-  standpoint.  Pepsin,  the  chief  ferment  of 
ing.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  its  the  stomach,  acts  only  in  an  acid  medi- 
investigations  was  ''headache  cures."  um,  and,  in  any  case,  has  no  action  on 
Many  of  these  were  found  to  contain  fats  or  oils.  The  ferment  of  the  pan- 
large  quantities  of  acetanilide;  they  creas  does  decompose  fats  under  certain 
were,  of  course,  vended  at  prices  enor-  conditions  (which  were  not  realized  in 
m.ously  above  their  real  market  value,  the  case  in  question)  and  acts  only  in  an 
and  were  often  paraded  as  being  new  alkaline  medium.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
and  valuable  synthetic  discoveries.  In  washing  soda  neutralize  each  other  and 
some  cases  the  advertisements  contained  form  salt.  Consequently,  under  the  con- 
warnings  against  the  danger  of  acetani-  ditions  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  for 
lide !  the  pepsin  to   do,   and   it  could  not  act 

The  preparations  of  lecithin,  which  unless  the  acid  were  in  excess.  The 
have  been  lauded  so  highly,  are  not  pancreas  could  not  act  unless  the  car- 
fraudulent,  but,  in  the  quantities  used  bonate  were  in  excess !  Finally,  the 
medicinally,  they  have  no  value  as  nerve  filtration  removed  both  of  these  mate- 
or  tissue  builders,  nor  as  stimulants  in  rials  and  also  practically  all  of  the  oil: 
nutrition.  An  egg  or  two  would  un-  consequently  the  ''metabolized  oil"  con- 
doubtedly  be  of  greater  value  to  the  pa-  sisted  only  of  highly  diluted  sherry,  to- 
tient  than  several  dollars'  worth  of  leci-  gether  with  salt  and  a  little  hydrochloric 
thin.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  acid  or  washing  soda,  as  the  case  might 
predigested  foods  and  malt  extracts.  be ! 

Cod  liver  oil  enjoys  a  great  reputation  As  a  final  example  may  be  mentioned 

in  cases  of  consumption  and  of  malnu-  an    "intercellular    ferment,"    which    has 

trition,    tho    probably    its    value    is    no  also  been  largely  sold  to  physicians,  for 

greater  than  that  of  many  other  oils.    An  use  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  diabetes  and 
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malnutrition.      It   was   claimed    for   this  skill  in  the  exposure  of  these  and  many 

substance   that    it   would   pass   thru    the  other  frauds,  for  frauds  they  are,  wheth- 

stomach,  intestines  and  liver  and  be  car-  er   they   arise    from   ignorance   or    from 

ried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  remoter  deliberate  deception  on  the   part  of  the 

tissues,   where   it   would   oxidize   sugars  manufacturer. 

with  the  liberation  of  heat  and  mechan-  Let    it   be    emphasized    that    the    sub- 

ical  energy.  stances  mentioned  above — and  also  many 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  others — are  offered,  not  to  an  ignorant 

manufacturers  never  produced  the  slight-  public,   but   primarily   to   physicians    for 

est  proof  that  the  substance  had  any  of  the  use  of  their  patients.    Aside  from  the 

the  activities  or  properties  claimed  for  it,  work  of  the  council,  what  chance  has  the 

and   examination  showed  that  the   "fer-  ordinary  general  practitioner  of  learning 

ment"  consisted  of  milk  curd  mixed  with  the  truth  about  them?    Really  none  at  all. 

living  and  dead  bacteria  and  molds.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  and  in  no  sense  a 

The  examples  given  above  will,   per-  reflection  on  him  to  say  that  he  lacks  the 

haps,  serve  to  indicate  how  great  is  the  knowledge,  the  training,  the  time  and  the 

debt    of    the    general    practitioner — and  means  for  testing  the  real  value  of  the 

thru  him  of  the  public — to  the  members  numerous  substances  which  are  pressed 

of  the  council  for  their  lavish  and  gratui-  upon  his  notice  by  clever  salesmen, 

tons    expenditure    of   time,    energy    and  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Well-Ordered  Day 

BY  JOHN  CLAIR  MINOT 

How  shall  the  day  be  ordered?    To  the  sage 
The  young  man  spoke.    And  this  was  his  reply: 

A  morning  prayer. 

A  moment  with  thy  God  who  sends  the  dawn    • 
Up  from  the  east ;  to  thank  Him  for  the  care 
That  kept  thee  thru  the  night ;  to  give  thy  soul, 
With  faith  serene,  to  His  complete  control ; 
To  ask  His  guidance  still  along  the  way. 
So  starts  the  day. 

A  busy  day. 

Do  with  a  will  the  task  that  lies  before. 
So  much  there  is  for  every  man  to  do, 
And  soon  the  night  when  man  can  work  no  more. 
And  none  but  he  to  life's  behest  is  true 
Who  works  with  zeal,  and  pauses  only  when 
He  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  help  the  men 
Who  fail  or  fall  beside  him  on  the  way. 
So  runs  the  day. 

A  merry  evening. 

When  toil  is  done,  then  banished  be  the  care 
That  frets  the  soul.    With  loved  ones  by  the  hearth 
The  evening  hour  belongs  to  joy  and  mirth ; 
To  lighter  things  that  make  life  fresh  and  fair. 
For  honest  work  has  earned  its  hour  of  play. 
So  ends  the  day. 

Boston,   Mass, 


The  Hours  and  the  Man:  A  March  Idyll 

BY  E.  P,  POWELL 

Author  of  "The  Country   Home,"    Ktc. 

IT  is  curious  how  we  are  fitted  together,  create  harmony  in  our  souls,  that  begins 
we  and  the  world.  Our  moods  are  the  true  work  of  the  day. 
wonderfully  mated  to  the  hours.  '  One  of  the  earlier  callers,  always  in 
Any  one,  in  health,  goes  thru  a  whole  the  morning,  is  the  mourning  dove.  The 
gamut  of  emotions  and  sentiments  be-  call  comes  from  a  roost  at  the  corner  of 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset.  No  hour  calls  the  lake,  in  an  orange  grove.  It  is  not 
out  the  whole  of  a  man ;  it  only  touches  quite  cheerful,  and  yet  not  a  sad  cry.  I 
him  at  a  single  point.  It  takes  twenty-  think  that  the  first  aim  of  all  bird  songs 
four  hours  to  do  it,  and  every  one  with  has  been  to  be  heard,  a  matter  of  inter- 
its  own  special  demands  and  forces.  Nor  communication.  Music  is  an  after- 
does  any  single  day  do  it;  nor  any  week,  thought.  The  robin's  note  at  daybreak 
nor  any  month,  for  it  takes  a  whole  year  is  a  ''good  morning"  to  any  other  robin 
to  bring  to  a  human  being  some  degree  toward  the  sleepy  west.  The  mourning 
of  roundness  in  his  joys,  his  wishes  and  dove  calls  to  some  other  family  a  mile 
his  aspirations.  away ;  after  that  comes  the  softening  of 

But   no  year   does   it,    for   each   year  the  notes,  the  turning  them  under  at  the 

finds  a  new  sort  of  man,  and  it  leaves  colons  and  semicolons.     I  remember  also 

him  with  new  intentions  and  capacities,  that  human  folk  began  with  poetry,  and 

Are  we  sure  that  even  one  life  will  do  it?  invented  prose  at  a  much  later  period. 

I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  I  have  so  much  Bob  White  comes  next.     It  is  now  the 

faith  in  the  Infinite  Purpose  that  I  feel  closed   season,   and  the  tourists   can   no 

sure  human  beings  are  not  mere  experi-  longer  hunt  these  beautiful  creatures  out 

ments,   to   be   half    finished    and   tossed  of    their   hiding   places.      Bob    certainly 

aside.     I  believe  God  will  somehow  per-  knows  that  he  can  at  least  be  cheerful 

feet  Emerson ;  somehow,  in  one  of  those  without  danger.     So  he  comes  into  my 

long  days  that  takes  in  a  million  of  our  yard,  and  lets  me  know  of  his  presence 

sun-made  days.    After  all,  what  is  a  day,  with    a    "White!    White!    Bob   White!" 

and  what  is  an  hour?     Surely  not  the  To  be  sure,  my  beautiful  fellow;  bring 

little  snips  of  time  that  are  counted  by  your   family   all  together  here,   and  eat 

our  solar  system.  with    my    chickens.      I    despise    a    mere 

Morning  cannot  begin  too  quick  for  hunter,  a  killer,  a  sports-man.  In  all  this 
me.  It  is  always  delicious  at  daybreak  beautiful  world  he  sees  only  something 
in  the  country.  Then,  for  the  most  part,  to  shoot,  only  also  something  to  eat.  He 
it  is  cool  and  sweet  with  roses,  and  bal-  slies  himself  about  my  fences,  and  shoots 
sam  from  the  pines,  and  just  now  with  over  or  across  what  his  dogs  have  flushed, 
orange  blossoms.  What  waves  of  fra-  And  those  dogs !  There  is  not  a  trace  in 
grance  roll  thru  the  groves !  Now  I  un-  them  of  that  to-be-hoped-for  human , 
derstand  what  the  small  winds  that  puff  that  truth  and  honor  that  belongs  to  a 
around  our  gardens  are  for — to  pick  up  collie.  They  are  beasts,  and  I  have  no 
bouquets  of  sweet  odors  and  distribute  heart  for  either  them  or  their  master, 
them  to  those  who  sleep  or  who  work ;  to  Only  here  in  my  fort,  and  in  the  yards 
toss  them  into  our  windows  all  night —  and  gardens  about  me,  Bob  comes,  lifting 
ozone,  fresh  brewed;  that  is,  however,  his  beautiful  head  and  moving  his  grace- 
only  as  we  ourselves  co-operate.  There  ful  breast  without  fear.  There  is  not  a 
are  those  who  are  so  interpermeated  with  better  friend  of  the  farmer  in  the  world, 
noxious  odors  that  even  the  orange  He  does  not  touch  our  vegetables  or  our 
flower  can  make  no  impression  on  them;  grains,  but  he  will  eat^even  potato  bugs, 
but  for  the  most  of  us,  to  bathe  in  morn-  The  mockingbird  is  just  now  mating, 
ing  fragrance,  and  to  let  the  bird  notes  and  I  have  heard  his  wonderful  songs 
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trilling  and  ringing  and  echoing  all  thru 
the  peach  garden.  His  love  songs  are 
mostly  sung  in  the  morning.  He  is  not 
the  very  earliest,  altho  he  often  hlabs  a 
bit  of  Bobby  Burns  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  much  as  his  cousin  the  catbird 
does  in  New  York  State.  It  is  good 
dreams  he  has,  for  his  night  whistles  are 
soft  and  conversational.  His  matin 
songs,  however,  are  sufficiently  saucy  and 
full  of  pertness.  I  have  one  at  the  back 
door  that  comes  down  when  he  sees  me, 
lights  on  a  plum  tree,  and  takes  a  bit  of 
apple  or  a  mulberry  from  my  fingers. 
He  looks  me  straight  in  the  eye,  without 
a  quiver.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  right 
sort  of  person  at  all,  but  evidently  has 
his  own  opinions  as  to  different  people. 
He  does  not  know  that  his  confidence  is 
making  character  for  me,  but  that  is  the 
best  part  of  it,  and  it  is  the  best  part  of 
everything  that  goes  on  about  us. 

To  be  sure !  It  is  already  daylight. 
and  the  Orpingtons,  behind  the  barn,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds,  are  talking  about 
eggs,  and  are  boasting  of  what  they  in- 
tend to  do.  If  you  want  hens  to  lay 
abundantly,  go  to  them  occasionally  and 
talk  with  them.  They  care  as  much  for 
friendship  as  for  food.  I  will  let  no  one 
scare  my  friends  in  feathers.  Give  them 
names.  See  how  ''Whitey''  will  look 
sidewise  at  you,  taking  a  few  steps  with 
yours;  cocking  her  head  and  then  softly 
answering  your  coo-coo — teaching  you 
the  Gallic  tongue,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  just  as  good  as  the  Greek.  I 
wish  to  converse  with  wise  hens  rather 
than  with  fools  in  borrowed  feathers. 

I  am  full  of  new-brewed  life;  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  me  the  world  itself 
is  also  made  over  each  night,  and  in  the 
morning  I  breathe  a  more  invigorating 
ozone.  What, a  wonderful  world  it  is. 
Sleep  does  what  drugs  cannot  do,  nor 
any  magical  skill  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. If  one  will  live  decently  he  shall 
sleep  soundly,  and  then  he  shall  be  glad- 
ful  at  eighty.  Come  into  my  orchard 
with  me  and  we  will  prune  the  super- 
abundant boyhood  of-  our  young  fruit 
trees.  Peaches  are  already  in  bloom,  and 
I  note  that  the  pink  petals  set  around  the 
stamens  have  a  mission  for  us  quite  as 
good  as  the  fruit  itself.  The  boys  are 
starting  from  the  barn,  to  drive  thru  the 
pastures     down     to     the     Neighborhood 


Lakes,  where  the  range  cattle  spend  the 
night.  They  will  come  back  by  and  by 
with  a  load  of  manure,  to  feed  our  sweet 
potato  land.  Felix  shouts,  "The  top  of 
the  morning  to  you,  father" ;  and  I,  to  be 
sure,  wish  them  the  sweetness  of  the  day 
in  all  its  moods. 

Be  sympathetic  with  the  young  life 
about  you;  of  that  make  sure.  The  birds 
do  better  than  we,  for  one  of  the  pair 
does  the  singing  while  the  other  is  build- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  secret  which 
drives  a  large  part  of  our  boys  from  the 
farm  is  the  desire  to  be  gentlemen.  This 
is  a  legitimate  wish,  and  there  is  real 
achievement  when,  as  a  dry  goods  clerk, 
one  of  them  stands  behind  the  counter  of 
shoes  or  blankets  and  politely  waits  on 
every  customer.  The  real  clerk  has  edu- 
cated himself  on  a  line  of  inherent  worth. 
He  has  learned  self-control  in  speech, 
and  the  grace  of  language.  It  will  not 
do  to  sneer  at  the  clerk.  But  these  boy 
brothers  of  mine,  they  shall  never  need 
to  become  clerks.  I  will  see  to  that.  We 
will  not  leave  out  the  song,  neither  will 
we  leave  out  the  fun. 

I  really  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  other 
complete  ration  for  making  a  successful 
farmer  but  fun.  If  you  cannot  get  fun 
out  of  your  work  you  will  not  love  work, 
and  you  will  not  do  enough  work  to  win 
the  day.  Money  cannot  take  the  place  of 
joy,  and  it  cannot  give  the  necessary  de- 
light. Fun  must  be  located  squarely  in 
the  doing,  in  the  getting  something  done. 
I  watched  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  one  day, 
while  he  was  lecturing,  and  he  said,  'T'd 
do  it  anyway  for  the  pleasure  of  it." 
Of  our  best  workers  you' will  find  that 
they  arc  tough  to  endure  because  they 
get  the  fun  of  it.  What  our  schoolboys 
are  left  to  get  from  a  ball  game  I  will 
try  to  inject  into  our  daily  life.  They 
should  grow  up  to  know  that  there  is  fun 
in  creating  something  new,  and  there  is 
fun  also  in  making  folks  happy.  That 
was  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said  "Re- 
joice, and  again  I  say  rejoice." 

The  sun  rises,  a  clean  crimson  ball ; 
over  an  orange  grove,  (nily  nearer,  there 
is  a  canopy  made  of  huge  pines.  It  is  a 
grand  sight,  as  it  rises  thru  the  branches, 
and — but  look  to  the  west !  Over  the 
lake  the  morning  mist  is  broken  into 
millions  of  prisms  and  there  are  every- 
where   bits    of    rainbows,    flitting    and 
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breaking,  or  blushing  on  the  cheek  of  a 
mist  cloud.  Gladys  has  taken  her  oars, 
and  crossed  the  lake  to  find  us.  It  is  a 
welcome  change  from  housework,  this 
half  hour  rowing  thru  the  rainbows.  She 
calls  to  us  that  breakfast  is  ready.  This 
is  the  most  perfect  hour  of  the  day. 

Or  is  that  most  perfect  when  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  horse  goes  into  her  stall  to 
dine,  after  turning  the  furrows  for  the 
planters,  and  the  laughing  workers  gently 
rub  her  down,  themselves  washing  at  the 
pump  and  gathering  at  the  dinner  table? 
Now  the  outer  world  knows  that  it  also 
must  meet  and  mate  with  the  inner  world, 
and  the  mother  soul  becomes  dominant. 
I  think  I  know  why  Theodore  Parker, 
when  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
used  to  say,  "Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven — yes  and  our  Mother  too."  The 
masculine  without  the  feminine  will  for- 
ever remain  imperfect.  Yes,  little  moth- 
ers, everywhere,  it  is  true  that  we  need 
you.  We  need  more  of  the  smoothing 
irons ;  the  plow  and  pitchfork  cannot  do 
it  all. 

After  dinner  the  boys  fling  themselves 
down  under  the  mulberry  trees ;  eating 
from  the  overhanging  limbs,  or  talking 
of  their  plans,  with  occasionally  a  banter- 
ing joke.  The  sun  at  noon  is  not  the 
same  sun  that  rises  under  the  pines  in  the 
mornings  nor  are  we  at  all  the  same  be- 
ings that  faced  the  morn  full-fronted. 
As  for  myself,  I  go. to  my  veranda;  not 
a  pinched  affair,  but  ten  feet  wide  and 
reaching  half-way  around  the  house.  My 
collies  stretch  out  at  my  feet,  and  looking 
up  lovingly  seem  to  say,  'Tt  is  all  the 
same  to  the  whole  of  us,  we  need  sleep." 
Dear  Walter  Scott  and  dear  John 
Brown !  I  love  you  because  dogs  loved 
you.  I  cannot  trust  one  whom  the  collies 
distrust. 

Yes,  we  all  need  rest,  and  we  are  all 
taking  it.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  that  we  shall  rest  at 
noon,  or  after  our  meals ;  all  the  same  it 
is  a  law  of  Nature.  Nothing  is  made  by 
too  much  driving,  and.  you  cannot  well 
do  two  things  at  the  same  time.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  runs  too  fast  and 
jumps  too  far.  We  overlook  the  every- 
day peace  and  the  comfort  of  little 
things.  I  am  learning  a  good  deal  from 
the  darkies  hereabouts.  Their  philos- 
ophy of  life  is  not  so  very  far  from  being 


correct.  Enough  is  enough ;  that  is  good 
Bible  doctrine.  It  is  rest  that  is  sacred — 
not  the  day;  for  it  is  rest  that  gives  us 
life.  No  matter  how  well  we  may  have 
been  created ;  it  is  the  recreation  that  we 
must  look  out  for. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  mood  of  the  day  is  once  more 
changed.  The  heat  moderates,  and  the 
social  hour  begins.  This  is  the  time  for 
exchanging  calls,  a  curious  kind  of  swap- 
ping— and  whether  it  is  conventional  or 
not,  1  think  it  a  part  of  Nature.  The 
labor  sentiment  goes  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  strolling  sentiment  takes 
its  place  and  rules  from  now  till  sunset. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Budgen,  a  happy  old 
couple,  have  hitched  at  the  gate;  and  at 
the  same  moment  it.  happens  that  thru  the 
orange  grove  are  strolling  the  Jacksons. 
We  shall  throw  aside  digging  with  mind 
or  with  body,  and  exchange  the  thoughts 
and  feehngs  of  the  day.  A  bit  of  gossip, 
the  earliest  of  all  newspapers,  will  be 
welcome,  and  we  shall  sympathize  more 
or  less  with  all  the  troubles  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

The  sun  rays  are  growing  steadily  lon- 
ger, and  each  hour  softens  the  heat.  It 
is  delicious  to  take  in  big  drafts  that 
come  in  over  the  lake.  We  get  into  big 
veranda  chairs,  and  why  not,  why  shall 
we  not  enjoy  ourselves?  The  ducks  on 
the  lake  begin  the  afternoon,  games,  and 
the  mockingbirds  whistle  every  imagin- 
able jumble  of  tunes.  The  cardinal  bird 
flashes  thru  the  pines  with  his  brilliant 
scarlet;  then  sits  on  a  handy  limb,  to 
rival  the  red-winged  blackbird's  silvery 
chorus. 

At  five  o'clock  I  am  still  on  my  ver- 
anda with  my  coat  off,  and  taking  notes 
for  The  Independent.  By  good  rights 
perhaps  I  should  be  watching  the  snow- 
flakes,  as  they  come  scuttling  down  thru 
the  frosted  air.  But  not  one  have  I  seen 
all  winter,  nor  have  I  heard  the  cry  of 
the  coasters,  rushing  down  the  hill 
Three  times  the  frost  came,  just  enough 
to  whiten  the  brown  lush  of  the  mead- 
ows ;  but  the  oranges  hung  unharmed, 
and  the  roses  smiled  at  sunrise.  So  De- 
cember went  with  chill  enough  for  the 
fireplace  at  night ;  but  January  was  more 
gentle  than  a  Northern  June,  while  Feb- 
ruary was  undemonstrative,  as  so  small  a 
month  should  be. 
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The  sun  has  nearly  finished  its  work. 
It  throws  a  crimson  kiss  to  nie  across 
Lake  Lucy;  wonderful  fingers  of  glory 
that  touch  the  shore  not  far  from  my 
feet.  Two  of  my  boys  are  out  there  in 
a  boat,  and  the  jjlazon  of  Nature's  love 
illuminates  them  like  angels.  God  help 
you,  boys,  to  see  and  hear  some  of  the 
beautiful  things  there  are  in  this  world. 
God  keep  you  from  the  grumbling  and 
the  growling,  and  from  that  sightseeing 
which  finds  only  the  troublesome  and  the 
mean.  Take  my  word  for  it  that  God 
has  never  pronounced  the  world  sinful 
nor  the  love  of  it  sinful,  and  you  need 
not  do  so  ahead  of  the  Allseeing. 

Some  one,  since  I  wrote  a  previous 
idyll,  sent  me  a  circular  absolutely  dem- 
onstrating the  non-existence  of  a  God. 
Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  care ;  because  if  it 
were  a  demonstration  I  should  know  bet- 
ter. Such  things  never  bother  me.  i 
just  follow  my  instincts.  Somewhere  back 
of  logic  lies  love ;  and  where  there  is  the 
boy  there  must  also  be  the  Father.  If 
ever  there  was  a  fine  thing  said  it  was  by 
the  beautiful  Jesus,  'T  and  the  Father 
are  one."  If  you  put  out  Him  you  put 
out  yourself. 

Night  in  the  Florida  orange  openings 
is  an  affair  almost  altogether  private. 
The  heavens -are  lit  up  for  us  alone. 
Somewhere  there  may  be  other  moons 
and  moonlit  valleys  where  thousands  par- 
ticipate, but  here  it  is  our  own  lake  and 
our  own  pine  grove,  and  our  orange  or- 
chard, and  around  it  all  and  over  it  all 
the  night  canopy  is  also  our  own.  Why 
not?  There  are  but  five  or  ten  to  the 
square  mile,  and  we  soon  get  the  Cracker 
spirit  of  commonalty.  New  York  City  is  a 
huge  ant  nest,  where  every  one  gets  but 
a  bite  of  things  earthly  or  heavenly.  All 
struggle ;  some  starve.  As  for  the  moon 
and  the  stars  there  is  only  a  glimpse 
apiece,  but  the  sun  scorches  all  alike, 
while  smoke  and  evil  odors  are  enough 
for  every  one. 

Our  night  is  a  moving  show,  where 
worlds  are  on  exhibition,  and  where  the 
moon  has  no  finer  purpose  than  to  light 
us,  as  on  horseback  we  follow  the  trails 
thru  the  forest.  This  grand  exhibition 
of  the  all-wrapping  Infinite  compels  us 
to  high  thoughts  and  hopes  that  make 
us  tremble.  Near  and  friendly,  the  stars 
repeat  themselves  in  the  lake  while  we 


between  the  two  empyreans  sing,  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  I  have  no  complaints  to 
make  of  the  world.  I  am  not  praying 
for  a  celestial  city.  I  do  not  desire  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  When  I  move  on  I 
only  wish  to  have  my  capacity  enlarged 
for  apprehending  enlarged  environment. 

A  ridiculous  thing  is  our  going  to  bed. 
There  is  so  much  expense  and  fuss  about 
it,  before  we  lie  down  to  coax  sweet  un- 
unconsciousness ;  that  marvelous  state 
where  "Sleep,  death's  twin  brother,  times 
my  breath."  It  is  a  wonderful  world, 
where  wonderful  things  are  done,  and 
nobody  knows  much  how  it  comes  about. 
Only  this — we  are  living  double  lives  all 
of  us ;  and  both  are  real.  Claverhouse 
could  devise  no  torture  for  the  Cove- 
nanters like  keeping  them  awake.  Dream- 
land shuts  us  away  from  much  of  the 
beautiful,  but  it  gives  full  compensation. 
It  gives  poetry  to  the  prosaic,  and  joy  to 
the  troubled.  There  is  no  art  compared 
with  its  music,  and  there  are  no  friend- 
ships like  those  in  our  dream  hours. 

Only  it  is  this,  that  in  going  to  bed  we 
are  too  much  trouble  to  ourselves ;  and  is 
it  not  so  at  all  times?  And  from  what  1 
hear  we  intend  to  be  a  great  bother  to 
the  angels  by  and  by.  Why  should  we 
not  sleep  as  the  soldiers  sleep,  or  at  least 
out  of  doors?  It  is  the  house  that  kills 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  that  leave  us. 
Houses  should  be  only  retreats  and  cov- 
ers from  storms.  As  for  winter,  which 
lets  loose  the  grippes  and  catarrhs,  and 
beats  us  to  death  with  zero,  I  see  no  way 
but  to  run  for  our  lives.  There  is  no  vir- 
tue in  wasting  our  summers  on  our  win- 
ters ;  making  no  g^ain  of  vitality.  Nature 
sent  the  robins  tO'  teach  us  a  lesson  better 
than  Shakespeare.  Fly  off  for  Florida, 
or,  if  easier,  for  California. 

There  are'  no  village  clocks  hereabouts 
to  call  out  the  midnight  hour,  but  being 
made  up  of  habits,  I  waken  at  that  time. 
Thru  the  window  I  see  that  the  fireflies 
are  still  courting  the  tree  tops,  and  the 
frogs  have  a  drowsy  humdrum  about  the 
lake.  The  crickets  grind  on  like  belated 
travelers  in  a  city  street.  Suddenly  in 
the  oak  brush  bv  Lake  Emerson,  a  fox 
snaps  thru  the  silence  with  a  sharp  bark. 
My  collies  stand  up  warmly  to  the  chal- 
lenge, and  wirninglv.  A  mockingbird  is 
wakened  in  tlie  i)ersimmon  tree;  talks  to 
himself  a  moment,  and  then  drops  back 
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into  the  silent  world.  Hut  man  the 
world  has  absolutely  forgotten.  1  prefer 
sleep  because  nothing  is  quite  real,  and 
reason  at  such  a  time  is  intrusive.  The 
broken  facets  of  a  dozen  dreams  in  my 
brain  make  the  world  weird. 

Hearing  me  astir  the  gentle  voice  of 
Harry  comes  thru  the  sweet  pinewood, 
"Are  you  sleeping,  my  Father?"  And  1 
reply,  "All  is  well,  brother  mine."  So  it  is 
that  the  middle  of  the  night  is  not  empty, 
but  is  full  of  love;  and  the  Great  Life,  he 
is  not  asleep.  I  like  young  life  about  me, 
and  to  be  one  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  part 
of  religion,  just  as  looking  upward  to  the 
Father  is  religion.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  to  be  divided  between  the  old  and 
the  young.  Growing  old  is  a  careless 
blunder.  Live  temperately  and  you  may 
live  almost  as  long  as  you  please. 

So  has  a  day  gone  over  me ;  and  each 
of  its  moods  has  made  a  mood  of  mine. 
There  are  six  of  these  days  in  a  week, 
and  then  there  is  one  of  rest.  Just  six 
times  as  much  religion  in  going  into  a 
])low   field   as   going   into   church — altho         sorrento,  Fla. 


both  may  be  essential.  If  you  cannot 
hear  God  where  the  cotton  or  the  corn 
grows,  you  cannot  hear  Him  where  the 
preacher  preaches.  Only  one  thing  Na- 
ture detests,  and  that  is  idleness.  Make 
the  best  of  them  and  the  days  will  not 
bring  out  of  us  nor  will  they  put  into  us 
too  much  of  the  harvest  of  duty  and  love 
and  honor  and  temperate  self-control. 

And  the  weeks  are  at  the  same  work, 
bringing  you  and  me  to  a  state  of  highest 
efficiency.  To  save  a  lout  for  paradise 
does  not  seem  so  great  a  matter,  but  to 
turn  a  lout  into  a  son  of  God  is  worth 
the  while.  The  sun  may  well  rise  and 
set,  the  blue  canopy  of  the  stars,  the 
morning  shout  for  joy  if  only  we  may, 
day  by  day,  see  Him  more  clearly  ''Who 
worketh  hitherto,"  and  who  always  will 
work.  The  real  ambition  of  man  is  to 
so  weave  the  hours  into  character,  and 
the  days  and  the  years,  that  he  shall  be 
worth  the  while  to  the  Divine  Purposing 
that  weaves  roses  out  of  common  carbon, 
and  makes  angels  of  common  folk. 
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Forsan  et  Haec'' 


BY  FLORA  WARREN  SMITH 

Oft  in  my  schooldays  I've  stumbled  o'er  many  a  bit  of  learning; 

Slid  thru  many  a  weary  lesson  that  now  has  vanished ; 
Once  iri  a  while  a  phrase,  learned  long  ago,  is  returning, 

Out  of  the  dusty  limbo  to  which  so  many  are  banished ; 
Here  is  one  memory  holds,  nor  would  I  consent  to  rob  it ; 
"Forsan  et  Iicfc  olim  meminisse  juvabit/' 

"Even  these  woes,  perchance" — good  old  Pius  ^neas ! 

"Even  these  woes,  some  day,  will  amuse  us  in  the  recalling." 
Today  we  slip  on  the  ice,  and  the  small  boy  chortles  to  see  us ; 

Tomorrow  we're  able  to  grin  at  the  thought  of  our  own  clumsy  sprawling; 
When  you  are  "down  and  out"  say  this,  tho  even  you  sob  it : 
''Forsan  et  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvahit." 

Life  brings  us  many  a  gift,  and  some  are  good,  and  some  bad  ones ; 

Some  are  bitter  as  aloes,  and  some  are  sweeter  than  honey; 
The  fault  is  ours,  no  less,  if  we  join  the  plaints  of  the  sad  ones. 

Time  tells  which  ills  bring  us  good,  and  which  turn  out  to  be  funny. 
Time  has  his  own  little  joke,  and  this  of  all  sting  can  rob  it  : 
"Forsan  ct  here  olim  iiicniinisse  juvahit." 

Dknver,    Col. 
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Goldwin    Smith's   Reminiscences 

Gold  WIN    Smith    had    a    distinction 
rare  with  educated  EngHshmen,  and  es- 
pecially   rare    with    Englishmen    of    the 
leisured  class.     PTe  may  be  said  to  have 
been  of  England,  of  the  United  States, 
and    of    Canada ;    and    in    each    country 
among   admirers  of   his   political   ideals, 
and     among    those     who     read     eagerly 
whatever  he  wrote  without  considering 
themselves  as  of  his  admirers,  there  must 
be  a  feeling  of  congratulation  that  there 
has   been   no   long   interval   between   his 
death  and  the  publication  of  his  Remin- 
iscences.'^    It  was   1869  before  Goldwin 
Smith   left   England  to  make   his   home 
first  at  Ithaca,  where  he  was  a  professor 
at  Cornell,  and,  after  1871,  at  Toronto, 
where    he    lived    continuously    until    his 
death   in  June,    1910.   Altho  his   stay  in 
Ithaca  did  not  extend  over  two  years,  it 
was,  as  the  Reminiscences  show,  one  of 
the     pleasantest     of     Goldwin     Smith's 
varied  experiences ;  and  as  his  will  ade- 
quately proves,  he  never  lost  his  warm 
interest  in  Cornell.    Nearly  half  of  Gold- 
win  Smith's  long,  quietly  active  and  emi- 
nently serviceable  life  was  spent  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.     He  was  of  inde- 
pendent means,  without  the  necessity  of 
following    any    career    for    a    livelihood, 
and    altho    he    associated    himself    with 
many  of  the   public   or   semi-public   ac- 
tivities of  Toronto  and  of  Ontario,  and 
was   from   the   first   a  keenly   interested 
onlooker  at  Canadian  politics,  few  of  his 
old  neighbors  in  Toronto  are  likely  to 
claim  that  he   ever  became  a   Canadian 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term. 
ITis  freedom  from  the  need  of  identifyin-^- 
himself  with  the  business  or  profession- 
al activities  of  Toronto  and  thus  really 
becoming  of  the  Canadian  people,  tend- 
ed in  some  degree  to  his  detachment.   He 
was  an  Englishman  to  the  last,  as  would 
have    been    most    educated    Englishmen 

'Reminiscences.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  D.C.L..  Edited 
by  Arnold  Haultain.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com^ 
pany.      Pp.    xv,    477.      $3. 


settled  in  Toronto  under  conditions  like 
those  of  Goldwin  Smith.  He  looked  at 
political  life  in  the  Dominion  from  an 
English  standpoint.  He  was  disposed  to 
gauge  Canadian  politics  by  English 
standards.  Hence  his  disappointment 
with  Canadian  politics  from  1871  to 
iQog;  and  to  the  last,  he  seems  to  have 
l:»een  more  interested  in  what  was  doing 
in  England  than  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Dominion. 

Many  of  the  men  sufficiently  famous 
in  English  political  life  to  have  biogra- 
phies written  of  them  were  at  Eton.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  nineteenth  cen- 
tury biography  there  is  a  better  or  more 
sympathetic  picture  of  life  at  the  famous 
school — of  masters  and  pupils — than  that 
which  Goldwin  Smith  has  left  us  in  his 
Reminiscences.  Equally  interesting  are 
the  descriptions  of  life  as  a  student  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  for  Goldwin 
Smith's  student  days  were  of  the  years 
that  immediately  preceded  the  reform? 
at  Oxford  in  bringing  about  which  Gold- 
win  Smith  had  a  part  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Oxford  Commission  of  1854- 
58.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  the  commission,  and  to 
the  reforms  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
make.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  not  yet 
a  Liberal,  denounced  the  proposed  com- 
mission as  an  interference  with  private 
foundations ;  and  there  were,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  England  when  reform 
is  proposed,  dire  forebodings  of  the  ruin 
that  was  impending  for  the  two  old  uni- 
versities. But  the  commissions — one  for 
Oxford  and  one  for  Cambridge — went 
ahead  with  their  work.  And  Parliament 
sanctioned  the  reforms  they  proposed. 

Goldwin  Smith's  connection  with  this 
Oxford  Commission  of  1854-58  and  the 
acquaintances  he  had  made  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  served  to  introduce  him  to  pub- 
lic life  in  England.  He  could  have  been 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  safe  seat 
was  put  within  his  reach.     He  was  also 
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admitted  to  the  bar;  but  he  never  prac- 
tised for  the  same  reason  that  he  (hd  not 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  being 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  His  health 
was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  active 
political  life  or  of  life  at  the  bar ;  and  the 
only  permanent  position  he  held  in  Eng- 
land was  that  of  Regius  Professor  of 
PTistory  at  Oxford.  From  the  end  of  his 
undergraduate  years  until  he  went  to 
Cornell  in  1869  he  was  much  in  contact 
with  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the 
mid-Victorian  period ;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  English  political  history 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  valu- 
able chapters  in  the  Reminiscences  are 
those  which  are  concerned  with  the 
Peelite  party  and  with  the  Manchester 
School  of  Radicahsm. 

Like  most  Liberals  of  the  Manchester 
school,  Goldwin  Smith's  sympathies  were 
strongly  with  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  recalling  the  division  in 
public  opinion  in  England  at  that  time, 
he  affirms  that  the  success  of  American 
democracy  had  always  been  a  threat  to 
aristocracy  in  England.  Secession  was 
taken  to  be  the  death  knell  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic ;  and  ''the  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  classes  in  England,  generally 
exulting  in  the  downfall  of  democracy, 
at  once  embraced  the  side  of  the  South." 
Goldwin  Smith  was  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war ;  and  his  contrast  of  the 
original  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  the  mission  of  the  Re- 
pubHcan  party  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  as  little  appre- 
ciated among  Republicans  as  Canadians 
are  likely  in  general  to  appreciate  his 
characterizations  of  the  politicians  who 
have  been  dominant  at  Ottawa  since 
Confederation  in  1867. 

Mr.  Haultain,  who  has  edited  the 
Reminiscences,  apologizes  for  his  foot- 
notes. Footnotes  in  a  book  that  is  sure 
to  be  widely  read  in  three  countries  are 
commendable.  It  would  be  well  if  ed- 
itors of  English  biographies  would  fol- 
low the  same  plan.  The  only  trouble 
with  Mr.  Haultain's  scheme  is  that  it 
was  not  uniformly  and  consistently  car- 
ried out ;  for  there  are  many  allusions  in 
the  text  to  English  and  Canadian  mat- 
ters to  which  no  footnote  is  appended. 
A  fair  example  of  this  neglect  is  the 
caustic  reference  bv  Goldwin  Smith  to 


the  Haman's  Gallows  episode  in  the  tar- 
iff history  of  Canada.  'ilie  Toronto 
stove  manufacturer's  outbreak  against 
the  United  States,  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1907,  then  secured  for 
him  a  notoriety  which  by  this  time  must 
have  become  a  little  burdensome  to  him. 
But  there  is  no  explanation  of  it  all,  and 
for  American  and  English  readers  a 
footnote  here  was  more  necessary  than 
at  some  places  where  ample  notes  are 
appended. 

Socialism  and  Success 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
choice  of  a  title  was  evidently  prompted 
by  mere  love  of  alliteration ;  for  this 
book*  is  not  an  essay  on  how  to  achieve 
success  thru  Socialism  ;  it  advances  the 
contention  that  since  the  individual's 
chances  of  advancement  and  success 
under  our  present  system  are  very  slim, 
we  should  try  the  Socialist  system.  The 
book  is  extremely  well  written,  and  in 
spite  of  a  certain  monotony  very  inter- 
esting*. The  monotony  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ghent  formulates  the  same 
message  four  times  under  four  different 
forms  as  befits  the  four  different  types 
he  addresses :  Seekers  of  Success,  Re- 
formers, Retainers,  John  Smith,  work- 
ingman. 

His  message  can  be  well  summed  up 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

"Of  the  1,458,244  employees  in  the  United 
States  (1908)  how  many  can  hope  ever  to  be 
numbered  among  the  5,767  general  officers? 
You  are  an  employee,  we  shall  say  ;  and  in  mere 
numbers  you  have  about  one  chance  in  252  of 
reaching  your  goal.  No  matter  how  efficient 
you  become,  no  matter  what  hours  you  give 
to  study  and  plan  and  fit  yourself  for  "higher" 
things,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  number  of  gen- 
eral officers  will  be  greatly  increased.  If  you 
and  all  of  your  fellows  became  the  executive 
equals  of  the  5,767  general  officers,  there  would 
still  be  places  for  only  one  in  252  of  you.  Then, 
too,  probably  only  about  one-half  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  come  up  from  the  ranks ;  the  other 
half  coming  from  the  sons  and  nephews  and 
retainers  of  rich  and  influential  men — and  so 
your  numerical  chances  are  really  not  more 
than  one  in  500.  In  the  meantime  the  con- 
solidation of  large  businesses  is  throwing  more 
and  more  men  out  of  their  positions." 

Reform  work,  active  as  it  may  have 
been,    has    brought    very    little    relief: 

*SoCIALISM  AND  SUCCESS,  SoME  UNINVITED  MES- 
SAGES. By  IV.  J.  Ghent,  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.      $i. 
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things  seem  to  be  getting  worse :  while 
the  increase  in  wages  from  1890  to  1907 
has  been  21.2  per  cent.,  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs from  June  i,  1901,  to  December 
II,  1909,  has  been  23  per  cent.  Casualties 
among  railroad  employees  have  in- 
creased from  I  killed  in  every  433  and 
I  wounded  in  every  31  in  1895,  to  i 
killed  in  every  393  and  i  wounded  in 
every  17  in   1906-1908. 

In  thirty  years  insanity  has  increased 
300  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  women  in 
industry  has  increased  105  per  cent.  The 
number  of  suicides  from  1885  to  1903 
has  increased  more  than  five  times  as 
fast  as  the  population. 

The  only  remedy  Mr.  Ghent  sees  for 
all  those  evils  of  the  present  day  is 
Socialism.  Fraud,  graft  and  oppression 
would  disappear  from  the  world  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  benefit  any- 
body. 

"We  can  hardly  suppose  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  any  production  of 
fraudulent  commodities  for  themselves.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  people  will  deliberate- 
ly set  themselves  to  dangerous  tasks  when 
those  tasks  can  be  made  safe,  or  to  disagree- 
able tasks  that  can  be  made  agreeable,  or  to 
monotonous  tasks  the  monotony  of  which  can 
be  relieved.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  in  a 
society  where  all  are  useful  workers,  a  social 
stigma  will  attach  to  any  kind  of  useful  work." 

If  Socialists,  however,  wish  to  lead  the 
world  toward  the  new  system  of  society 
that  will  insure  every  one  a  just  re 
muneration  for  his  services,  they  must 
avoid  certain  sins  of  attitude  or  language 
from  which  some  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  have  not  been  exempt:  partv 
bigotry  is  one  of  them. 

"You  denounce  the  jingoism  of  a  nation,  b'lt 
you  exalt  the  jingoism  of  a  party  and  a  class. 
You  ridicule  the  sentiment  of  partv  'regu- 
larity' when  it  is  held  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  Prohibiti^aiists,  but  you  make 
it  an  ethical  standard  for  Socialists.  You 
ridicule  the  rapt  devotion  of  Mormons  and 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  to  the  literal 
reading  of  their  holy  books,  and  you  give 
yourselves  with  a  greater  devotion  to  a  be- 
lief m  the  inerrancy  of  the  words  of  a  German 
prophet  whom  you  sparely,  if   ever,   read." 

Many  American  Socialists  also  evince 
scorn,  felt  or  feigned,  for  the  so-cilled 
intellectuals. 

''You  cannot  deny  that  the  blessedness  of 
Ignorance,  the  contempt  of  knowledge,  has 
been  elevated  into  a  doctrine  in  the  Socialist 
movement  in  America.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
at  the  present  time  probably  does  more  harm 


to  the  Socialist  movement  than  any  other  fac- 
tor. It  keeps  from  the  ranks  thousands  of 
able  men  who  might  be  of  inestimable  help. 
The  communists  and  Socialists  of  Europe 
learned  better  in  time.  And  the  result  is  that 
today  m  Europe  intelligent  and  able  men  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Socialist  movement." 

The  broad-minded  conclusion  of  the 
book  should  l)c  heeded  by  reformers  of 
all  parties  and  beliefs : 

"Let  us  also  be  tolerant  in  our  own  ranks 
of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech 
which  we  so  insistently  claim  for  ourselves 
against  the  ruling  powers.  Let  us  further- 
more be  careful  a1)0ut  ascribing  -to  capitalism 
such  prevailing  ethical  standards  as  happen 
not  to  please  us — standards  which  often  have 
a  life  history  contemporaneous  with  civilized 
man.  Let  us  be  equally  careful  not  to  as- 
cribe to  capitalism  vices  innate  in  human  na- 
ture and  from  which  mankind  has  never  been 
free.  An  indictment  is  Dest  drawn  when 
most  exact ;  and  the  capitalist  system  with  its 
record  of  blood  and  oppression,  has  enough  in 
its  history  to  warrant  conviction  and  the  death 
sentence  without  swelling  the  indictment  with 
unprovable  charges." 

What  Diantha  Did.  By  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Gilnian.  New  York:  Charlton 
Company.      $1. 

A  statistical  romance  is  a  contradic- 
tion at  the  outset.  Mrs.  Gilman  calls 
What  Diantha  Did  a  "novel."  It  is  hard- 
ly that.  A  ''chronicle"  would  describe  it 
more  nearly,  as  it  gives  the  common  hap- 
penings from  day  to  day  in  a  life  of 
domestic  service  lived  by  one  young 
woman.  She  is  ambitious,  she  has  exec- 
utive ability  of  a  high  order.  She  de- 
termines to  standardize  and  put  on  a 
strictly  business  basis  the  complicated 
affairs  of  housekeeping.  We  have  tables 
and  accounts,  everything- standing  in  the 
dry  light  of  reason  and  of  common 
sense.  We  feel  as  we  do  when  moving. 
Our  cherished  possessions  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  waiting  for  the  van — they 
do  look  so  shabby  out  there  in  the  sun- 
light, tho  they  were  comely  and  respect- 
able enough  in  their  places  in  the  cur- 
tained rooms  behind  us  !  JVhat  Diantha 
Did  is  a  sensible  book ;  it  gives  a  new 
and  deserved  comprehension  of  the  im- 
portance and  complexity  of  housekeep- 
ing. There  is  an  amusing  chapter  where- 
in Diantha  tabulates  the  services  of  a 
daughter  in  her  father's  house,  of  a 
mother's  ability  as  seamstress.  The  pages 
bristle  with  figures.     We  are  almost  per- 
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suaded  that  a  cooking  trust  would  re- 
move most  of  the  causes  of  domestic 
unhappiness.  Not  quite.  Disagreeable 
things  must  be  done  by  somebody,  and 
peeling  potatoes  will  be  no  pleasanter 
task  in  the  rear  of  a  municipal  cookshop 
than  in  an  ordinary  kitchen.  Chefs  are 
notorious  for  short  tempers,  the  heat  of 
the  range  gets  into  their  directions  to 
their  subordinates,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  making  a  scrubbing 
brush  an  official  implement  will  smooth 
away  all  housekeeping  difficulties  and 
infelicities.  It  is  easy  to  brush  them 
aside  in  a  romance,  where  all  happen- 
ings bend  to  the  will  of  their  author. 
Yet  we  would  not  undervalue  Mrs.  Gil- 
man's  attempt  to  let  some  light  in  upon 
the  distracting  situation  of  woman  in 
domestic  work.  It  is  needed  there,  if  in 
any  business  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Oilman 
would  make  more  converts  if  she  could 
check  her  tendency  to  flippant  sarcasm, 
which  at  times  conceals  her  real  earnest- 
ness and  kindness  of  heart. 

Two  Russian  Reformers:  Ivan  Turgenev, 
Leo  Tolstoy.  By  5.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  333 
pp.  New  York :  John  Lane  Company. 
$3-50. 

Essays  on  Russian  Novelists.  By  William 
Lyon  Phelps.  New  York  :  1  he  Macmillan 
Co.      $1.25. 

Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Fedor  Dostoi- 
evsky. With  an  Litroductin  by  Laurence 
Irving.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
35  cents. 

There  is  little  about  reform  in  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book ;  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  convince  us  that  Turgenev  was  a 
reformer,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt;  neither  does  he  elucidate  wherein 
Tolstoy's  reformism  consisted ;  but  in 
both  parts  of  the  book  (Turgenev  taking 
up  two-thirds  of  it)  he  gives  us  a  psy- 
chological analysis  of  the  great  Russian's 
work  which  is  subtle  and  illuminating. 
All  of  Turgenev's  life  was  dominated  by 
a  pessimistic  feeling  of  distrust  of  him- 
self; the  dryness  of  disillusions,  the  con- 
crete recognition  of  imposture  and  self- 
imposture  never  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
life  frankly.  His  it  was  to  experience 
every  nuance  of  the  promise  and  despair 
of  passion,  but  somehow  he  never  lost  his 
l)rime  freshness  of  insight.  Nobody  is 
more    delicately    and    tenderly    merciful 


wlicn  probing  the  depths  of  a  troubled 
lieart.  In  none  of  his  works  has  he  tried 
to  advance  any  theories.  His  weak,  ir- 
resolute, highly  intellectual  men,  his 
earnest  impassioned  women,  have  no  so- 
cial message.  In  his  private  life  Turge- 
nev showed  himself  broadminded,  gener- 
ous to  extravagance,  deeply  concerned 
over  the  comfort  and  mental  advance- 
ment of  the  peasants,  but  never  did  he 
preach  any  economic  gospel,  and  it  was 
with  genuine  earnestness  that  on  his 
death  bed  he  begged  Tolstoy  to  "return 
to  art."  Tolstoy's  rugged  oneness  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  with  Turgenev's  dual 
personality ;  for  Tolstoy  slowly  evolved 
from  worldly  life  into  asceticism,  from 
absolute  art  into  sociology.  Artist  and 
reformer  were  never  dissociated.  It  was 
not  possible  for  Tolstoy  to  be  contented 
with  the  ironical  suspicion  with  which 
Turgenev  viewed  life  and  people.  Nor 
could  he  accept  civilization  as  at  least  a 
solace.  He  had  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  life,  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  faith. 
But,  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks,  Tolstoy  never 
gave  up  art,  even  in  his  "Confession" : 

"Because  Tolstoy  remained  a  powerful  artist, 
even  in  the  very  act  of  renouncing  art  he  has 
given  to  his  'Confession'  a  far  wider  signifi- 
cance than  that  of  individual  conviction.  It 
is  not  merely  a  human  document  of  faith,  but 
a  work  of  art  produced  by  a  profound  moral- 
ist who,  from  the  very  beginning,  had  brought 
intellectual  truthfulness  to  bear  upon  his  in- 
terpretation of  life." 

Of  the  other  volumes   whose  titles  are 

noted,  Professor  Phelps's  is  useful  both 

from    a    literary    and    a    bibliographical 

standpoint.     He,  too,  writes  of  Turgenev 

and  Tolstoy ;  also  of  Russian  character 

in  fiction,  Gogol,  Gorky,  Chekhov,  Art- 

sybashev,    Andreyev   and    Kuprin.      His 

book  is  well-timed,  covers  more  ground 

than  is  familiar  to  the  casual  reader  of 

Russian  fiction,  is  well  informed  and,  in 

general,  moderate  in  its  conclusions.    He 

devotes  one  chapter  to  Dostoyevsky,  and 

quotes     Stevenson's     letter    apropos     of 

Crime  and  Punishment-' 

"Many  find  it  dull ;  Henry  James  could  not 
finish  it ;  all  I  can  say  is,  it  nearly  finished  me. 
It  was  like  having  an  illness." 

The  novel  makes  its  appearance  in  Ev- 
eryman's Library :  a  series  published  for 
those  who  read  the  books  they  buy,  and 
which,  since  a  tremendous  number  of 
volumes  are  sold,  must  reach  an  equally 
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tremendous    number    of    readers.      The 

editor  writes  of  Crime  and  Punishment- 

"By  its  side  the  stories  of  Poe  seem  strained ; 
Hoffmann  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  self-conscious 
poseur;  Bnlwer  Lytton  glitters  with  the  glit- 
ter of  a  'skelt,'  while  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
becomes  but  as  a  melting  rushlight." 

Literary  Notes 

....The  address  delivered  by  Henry  Fair- 
field Osborn  on  Huxley  and  Education  at  the 
opening  of  Columbia  University  is  printed  by 
Scribner. 

....Harold  Bindloss  in  Sydney  Carteret, 
Rancher  (Stokes;  $1.25)  once  more  tells  a  tale 
of  the  Northwest.  Outdoor  adventure  with 
enough  of  romance  and  finance  to  salt  it  down. 

....Stanford  Bennett's  Exercising  in  Bed 
(Physical  Culture  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  $1.50) 
gives  directions  for  keeping  the  body  in  good 
condition  by  muscular  movement  and  auto- 
massage. 

....A  new  edition  of  The  Home,  by  the 
brilliant  editor  and  author  of  The  Forerunner 
monthly,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  has 
been  published  by  the  Charlton  Co.,  67  Wall 
street,  New  York,  at  $1. 

...  .Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  has  put  into  his 
enthusiastic  little  booklet  on  Congregational- 
ism (Pilgrim  Press;  25  cents)  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  study  of  history,  religious  and  national, 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  future  strength. 

Bergson's   first  great   work,  Matter  and 

Memory,  has  jtist  been  published  in  English 
by  Macmillan  ($2.75).  A  special  article  will 
appear  in  The  Independent  shortly  on  the 
philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson  as  presented  in 
this  and   his  other  volumes. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  brought  together 

in  a  volume  entitled  Seeking  After  God 
(Crowell;  $1)  five  addresses  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  man's  quest  after  the  In- 
finite. They  are  all  written  in  lucid  style  from 
the  author's  well  known  point  of  view. 

How  long-  The  New  Machiavelli  really 

was,  the  serial  form  of  publication  ma>  have 
concealed  for  some  readers.  It  comes  out, 
however,  when  the  book  is  published  in  its 
"second  large  edition"  of  490  pages.  {The 
New  Machiavelli,  by  H.  O.  Wells;  Duffield; 
$1-35.) 

....The  indefatigable  Esther  Singleton  of- 
fers as  her  latest  example  of  book-making, 
The  Children's  City — a  guide,  albeit  informal, 
to  the  historical  treasures  and  excursions  of 
New  York;  aimed  at  Young  Hopeful.  Open- 
ing with  a  sketch  of  the  Dutch  period,  and 
those  which  followed,  it  includes  much  useful 
information  in  compact  form,  and  is  illustrated. 


The  familiar  device  of  inventing  children  upon 
whom  to  string  the  facts  and  from  who.ve 
mouths  to  catch  pertinent  questions  is  made 
use  of.     (Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  $1.25.) 

....For  a  lively  and  readable  picture  of 
northern  Africa  as  it  is  today  The  Land  of  the 
White  Helmet  by  E.  A.  Forbes  (Revell;  $1.50) 
is  to  be  recommended.  The  author  gives  the 
best  account  of  Liberia  that  we  have  seen 
anywhere  and  his  o])servations  on  Moroccan 
conditions  are  valuable. 

....The  mind  perplexed  by  contradictory 
religious  claims  will  find  it  profitable  to  read 
Mr.  George  A.  Andrews'  inquiry  into  What  is 
Essential?  (Crowell;  $1),  which  contains  a 
solid  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  sim- 
ple elements  of  creed,  experience  and  activity 
necessary  to  a  practical  Christian  life. 

..J.Margaret  Anglin  wnll  g'ive  a  special 
performance  in  Boston,  March  24,  of  ''Hip- 
polytus,"  a  drama  by  the  late  Julia  Ward 
Howe  never  before  seen  on  the  stage.  The 
entire  proceeds  will  be  donated  to  the  Howe 
memorial  fund.  "Hippolytus"  was  not  even 
published   during  the  lifetime   of  Mrs.   Howe. 

....That  wild  ducks  can  be  reared  like 
pheasants  for  profit  and  sport,  and  that  it  is 
practicable  to  establish  small  game  preserves 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  are  only 
two  out  of  many  novel  and  interesting  points 
brought  out  in  Our  Wild  Fowl  and  Waders 
(Amateur  Sportsman  Co.,  18  East  Forty-sec- 
ond street,  N.  Y.).  The  author,  Dwight  W. 
Huntington,  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
game  conservation. 

...  .It  is  not  our  custom  to  print  the  reviews 
sent  tO'  us  by  publishers  with  their  books,  but 
El  Porvenir  de  la  America  latina,  by  Manuel 
Ugarte,  we  can  introduce  to  our  readers  in 
no  better  way  than  by  using  the  note  supplied 
by  the  publishers,  Sempere  y  Compaiiia,  Va- 
lencia : 

"The  Future  of  the  Latin  America  is  a  very  inier- 
esting  book  in  the  present  state  of  things  and  it  is 
inspired  by  rhe  events  developed  around  the  Canal  of 
Panama.  The  oppositions  and  diffidences  that  the  ab- 
sorbent policy  of  United  States  raises  in  the  republics 
of  Spanish  origin  has  given  an  opportunity  to  this 
book,  where  the  autlior,  the  well-known  Argentine 
writer,  specificates  the  differences  that  exists  between 
both  Americas,  and  he  proposes  the  alliance  of  the 
^outh  countries  against  the  great  Republic  of  the 
North." 

....Ernest  A.  Batchelder's  notably  practical 
and  helpful  series  of  articles  on  design  which 
have  been  appearing  in  The  Craftsman  in  re- 
cent years  have  now  been  gathered  and  ampli- 
fied into  a  well  made  volume  of  nearly  300 
pages,  with  the  title,  Design  in  Theory  and 
Practice  (Macmillan;  $1.75).  The  author  con- 
ducts us  thru  a  series  of  problems  leading  from 
the  simple,  constructive  use  of  lines  and  forms 
under  clearly  defined  limitations  to  work  in- 
volving considerable  invention,  fine  feeling  and 
freedom  of  execution. .    These  problems  begin 
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with  the  geometric  and  work  toward  nature; 
with  the  abstract,  coming  gradually  into  closer 
relation  with  the  constructive  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  various  chapters  of  the  book, 
which,  while  intended  primarily  for  teachers 
and  students  of  design,  is  so  interestingly  written 
that  any  layman  in  search  of  righr  standards 
for  intelligent  and  discriminating  judgment  in 
questions  of  design  will  find  it  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  reading.  Its  many  illustrations 
also  are  genuinely  helpful. 

....Instead  of  writing  an  appreciation  of 
Everyday  Poems,  by  Amos  Russel  Wells 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.;  $1.25),  Tet  us  merely 
remind  our  readers  that  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  JVorld  originally  contrib- 
uted more  than  one  of  them  to  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  range  of  the  present  volume  is 
wide,  extending  from  poems  that  take  root  in 
Scripture  to  poems  of  the  World  Beautiful, 
poems  of  daily  life,  poems  for  children  lovers, 
patriotic  poems  and  humorous  verses.  Another 
contributor  to  The  Independent  who  has  gath- 
ered up  a  sheaf  of  verses  is  Emma  Smuller 
Carter,  whose  book  is  entitled  Lays  of  the 
Lake,  and  whose  publisher  is  Mr.  Wells's. 

....Henry  Bernstein's  eighth  play — his  first, 
however,  at  this  theater — has  iDeen  with- 
drawn from  the  Theatre  Franq.ais  after 
a  few  riotous  performances.  The  riot  was 
the  work  of  the  royalist  organization,  more 
royalist  than  the  King,  called  the  Came- 
lots  du  Roi.  Their  leader,  M.  Leon 
Daudet,  son  of  the  great  novelist,  has  fought 
a  duel  over  the  play  with  M.  Georges  Claretie, 
son  of  the  director  of  the  national  theater. 
The  provocation  seems  to  be  the  tact  that  M. 
Bernstein  is  a  Hebrew.  But  so  have  been  a 
good  many  celebrated  French  dramatic  writ- 
ers and  interpreters :  Offenbach,  Halevy, 
Rachel,  Bernhardt— to  go  no  further.  The 
dramatist's  Semiticism  is  aggravated,  however, 
by  the  disclosure  that  he  deserted  from  the 
French  army  shortly  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  military  service.  The  "camelots"  would 
make  it  a  second  Dreyfus  affair.  M.  Bern- 
stein has  explained,  none  the  less,  that  the 
desertion  was  only  part  of  a  youthful  love 
afifair  of  which  the  passion  was  stronger  than 
the  wisdom.  As  for  his  play,  which  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  midst  of  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  Apres  moi  is,  like  some  of  his 
earlier  plays,  a  fusion  of  the  money  and  love 
interests.  According  to  all  accounts,  its  mor- 
ality is  none  of  the  best,  but  it  is  less  gratuit- 
ously brutal  than  the  rest  of  his  dramas.  Le 
Bargy  and  Mile.  Bartet  played  the  chief  parts. 
Mile.  Provost  was  a  bifurcated  Duchess — the 
first  ever  hooted  off  the  stage  of  the  Frangais. 

....Riots  seem  to  be  quite  the  proper  ad- 
juncts to  first  nights  at  continental  play- 
houses.     We    have    noted    the    excitement    at- 


tendant upon  the  performance  of  Bernstein's 
Apres  Moi.  Vassa  Yelesiiovna,  a  new  play  by 
Maxim  Gorky,  presented  at  Moscow,  in  spite 
of  its  richness  in  assassinations,  poisonings, 
torture  of  children,  forgeries,  perjuries,  and 
other  crimes,  was  hissed  to  an  untimely  con- 
clusion at  the  third  curtain.  The  police  were 
called  in  to  clear  the  house. 

Pebbles 

Fjgg — Don't  you  wish  you  could  live  your 
life  over  again? 

Fogg — Well,  I  should  say  not !  I've  got  a 
twenty  year  endowment  poHcy-  maturing  this 
month. — Boston    Transcript. 

From  that  excellent  family  journal,  the 
Evanston  News,  we  glean  a  want  advertise- 
ment that  carries  this  strong  appeal : 

"German  Lady  wants  washing  and  cleaning. 
Mrs.  , Maple  avenue." — Chicago  Post. 

the    new    YORK    idea. 

(Or  is  it  'The  Easiest  Way"?) 
The  woman  across  the  hall  from  us  is  dead. 
"How  did  you  find  that  out?" 
'Why,  I  happened  to  see  it  in  the  paper." — 
Life. 

Wife — Darling  I  want  a  new  gown. 

Husband — But  you  had  a  new  one  only  a 
short  time  "ago. 

Wife— Yes,  but  my  friend  Ellen  is  to  be 
married,  and  I  can't  wear  the  same  dress  as  I 
wore  at  her  last  wedding. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"Did  you  ever,"  said  one  preacher  to  an- 
other, "stand  at  the  door  after  your  sermon 
and  listen  to  what  people  said  about  it  as  they 
passed  out?" 

Replied  he :  "I  did  once" —  pause  and  a  sigh 
— "but  I'll  never  do  it  again." — Modern  Elo- 
quence. 

It  was  the  cub  reporter's  first  assignment — 
the  obituary  of  a  prominent  city  man  who  had 
been  fatally  injured  in  an  automobile  accident. 
In  his  write-up  he  vividly  described  the 
tragic  circumstance,  referring  to  the  bereave- 
ment sustained  by  the  family.  "The  widow,'' 
he  concluded,  "is  almost  grief-stricken." — 
Success. 

Harper's  Monthly  tells  of  a  Paris  laundress 
who  "did"  the  wash  of  a  celebrated  journalist. 
Instead  of  keeping  a  notebook,  this  gentleman 
wears  large  white  cuffs,  and  on  these  jots 
down  memoranda ;  also  suggestions  for  future 
articles.  At  first,  the  laundress  was  puzzled  by 
his  hierogh^phics.  As  time  w^ent  on,  she  came 
to  derive  from  them  much  benefit  and  enter- 
tainment. Finally,  the  newspaper  man  re- 
ceived with  his  week's  wash  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  this  critical  note,  indicating 
what  progress  the  lady  had  made,  thanks  to 
his  cuffs : 

"Your  last  washing  was  very  interesting,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  more  political 
news." 
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President  Taft  and  Secretary 
Ballinger 

At  last  Secretary  Ballinger  has  re- 
signed and  the  President  has  accepted 
his  resignation.  The  country  is  gratified 
that  the  change  has  come,  and  it  has 
read  with  some  surprise  the  letter  of  the 
President  accepting  it. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Ballinger  was 
an  unfaithful  official.  His  was  the  least 
happy  of  all  the  selections  made  by  the 
President  for  his  official  family,  and  he 
was,  and  for  good  reasons,  immediately 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  suspicion.  It 
is  true  that  when  an  investigation  was 
made  of  his  official  conduct,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  found  that  there  had 
nothing  appeared  in  his  official  conduct 
that  showed  him  to  be  other  than  "a  com- 
petent and  honorable  gentleman,  honest- 
ly and  faithfully  performing  the  duties 
of  his  high  office,  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  public  interests" ;  but  a  minority 
found  sufficient  to  raise  question  wheth- 
er, while  no  official  act  of  his  had  been 
found  corrupt,  he  had  been  ready  to 
favor  large  financial  interests  in  Alaska, 
but  for  the  scrutiny  with  which  he  was 
followed,  and  he  had  not  appeared  to  be 
in   sympathy  with  the  purposes  of   Mr. 


Roosevelt's  administration  to  reserve  tlie 
coal  lands  for  the  public  benefit.     He  re- 
mained,  as   it  seemed  to  us,   reasonably 
under  suspicion,  and  was  not  a  factor  to 
give  strength  to  the  President's  Cabinet. 
We  wish   he  had  been   relieved  months 
ago,  and  he  would  have  withdrawn  but 
for   the   loyalty    of   the    President,    who 
stands  fast  by  those  in  whom  he  believes. 
Now,  at  last,  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  he  has  insisted  on  his  resig- 
nation and  the  President  has  accepted  it. 
We  are  not  surprised  at   the   warmth 
of  the  President's  approval  of  Mr.   Bal- 
linger's  conduct  while  in  office.     He  ac- 
cepts the  resignation  with  ''great  reluc- 
tance,"   and    gives    the    conduct    of    his 
office   unqualified   approval.     One   thing 
we  admire  in  President  Taft  is  the  utter 
frankness   with   which   he   expresses   his 
opinions,  with  no  prudential  reserve  ;  and 
it  is   in  accord  with   his   character  that, 
having     found     Secretary     Ballinger     a 
patriotic    official,    he    is    indignant    with 
those  who  he  thinks  have  traduced  him. 
Pie  says  that  Mr.  Ballinger  has  been  "the 
object  of  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
conspiracies  for  the  defamation  of  char- 
acter that  history  can  show."     We  can- 
not see  it  so.     It  appears  to  us  that  the 
critics  of  Mr.  Ballinger  have  been  actu- 
ated by  high  motives  in  sole  concern  for 
the  public   welfare,   and  that  they   have 
done  the  public  a  service.     We  are  not 
over-fond    of    the    yellow,     sensational, 
muckraking  press,  but  the  opposition  to 
Mr.   Ballinger  has   not   come   first   from 
that  source,  and  we  have  discovered  no 
"malicious  and  unprincipled  plan  for  the 
use   of   the    press    to   misrepresent"    his 
conduct   or   purpose   as   meant   to   serve 
certain    large    financial    interests    rather 
than  the  country. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Bal- 
linger that  his  conduct  had  given  rise  to 
suspicion ;  but  it  must  be  said  in  his 
favor  that  the  President  is  right  in  de- 
claring that  no  corrupt  act  ha*  been 
proved  against  him..  He  has  known  how 
closely  he  would  be  watched,  and  he  has 
not  done  ill.  The  rights  of  the  public  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Alaska  have  not  been 
sacrificed.  And  the  President  has  shown 
his  own  wise  care  by  appointing  as  Mr. 
Ballinger's  successor  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  as  good  and  true  a  man  as  could 
be   found ;  one  who  has  already  proved 
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himself  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
plans  for  the  conservation  of  public  util- 
ities, which  were  a  large  part  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  previous  Administration. 

Secretary  Fisher  has  been  very,  Httle 
of. a  politician.  We  seem  to  see  of  late 
years,  with  the  extension  of  the  civil 
service  reform,  and  the  passing  away  of 
the  spoils  system,  a  tendency  to  appoint 
to  Cabinet  and  bureau  positions  men 
chosen  for  their  peculiar  fitness,  and  not 
for  political  purposes.  Such  a  man  is 
Mr.  Fisher.  Up  to  a  late  time  it  has 
seemed  that  w^hile  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  that  of  Attor- 
ney-General special  training  has  been 
sought,  other  offices  have  been  purely 
political  appointments,  and  are  still  to  a 
great  extent.  When  has  a  man  been 
made  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy 
because  he  was  a  specialist  in  military  or 
naval  affairs  ?  Mr.  Ballinger  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  because  of  his 
presumed  familiarity  with  questions  as 
to  the  public  lands,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Mr.  Fisher.  The  Indian  Bureau  offers 
another  example.  After  a  generation  in 
which  politicians  out  of  office  were  put 
at  its  head.  President  Roosevelt  sur- 
prised the  public  by  appointing  an  ex- 
pert, Mr.  Leupp,  and  then  Commissioner 
Valentine  was  appointed  by  President 
Taft,  promoted  for  efficiency.  We  are 
making  progress.  The  reduction  of  the 
spoils  allows  and  requires  a  better  class 
of  officials.  The  trend  is  upward.  The 
reformers  slowly  get  their  innings. 

The  Congestion   of  Population 

There  could  be  no  better  proof  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  thoro  inquiry 
into  the  extent,  the  causes  and  the  effects 
of  an  excessive  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  great  cities  than  is  offered  in  the 
reports  of  two  important  commissions, 
made  |fublic  a  few  days  ago.  The  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Distribution 
of  Population  has  submitted  its  findings 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature ;  and 
the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Con- 
gestion of  Population  has.  sent  its  con- 
clusions to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Taken  together,  these  re- 
ports are   an  extraordinarily  interesting 


account  of  existing  conditions,  and  the 
recommendations  that  they  make  have  a 
leaven  of  fearless  and  progressive 
thought  in  them  that  will  produce  a 
wholesome  moral  fermentation. 

Some  thousands  of  easy-going  good 
people  are  morally  sensitive  enough  to 
be  disturbed,  we  trust,  by  the  fact  that 
our  building  laws  permit  the  housing  of 
at  least  1,300  persons  to  the  acre,  which 
means  that  without  illegal  overcrowding 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  could  be  congregated  in  Greater 
New  York  and  leave  room  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  our  present  busi- 
ness activities  and  a  considerable  future 
growth.  It  is  not  less  disturbing  in 
fact,  altho  it  sounds  less  ugly  when  told, 
that  the  present  congestion  has  come 
about  thru  apparently  preventable  causes, 
since  it  would  be  possible  to  house  the 
population  of  New  York,  and  its  prob- 
able increase  for  many  years  to  come,  in 
one-  and  two-family  houses  and  three- 
family  tenements,  within  the  existing 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  allow^  garden 
space  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  fami- 
lies so  provided  for. 

Among  fourteen  ''main  causes"  of 
congestion  enumerated  by  the  New  York 
City  Commission,  four  may  be  singled 
out  as  pre-eminent.  These  are:  (i)  The 
planless  way  in  which  the  city  has  been 
allowed  to  grow;  (2)  the  unintelligent 
and  irresponsible  way  in  which  the  prob- 
lem of  transit  has  been  handled;  (3)  our 
stupid  and  unjust  system  of  taxation ; 
and  (4)  the  unrestricted  increase  of 
manufacturing  occupations  within  the 
city  limits. 

To  some  extent  the  concentration  of 
manufacturing,  with  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  congestion  of  population,  is 
attributable  to  the  other  three  causes 
named.  By  heavily  taxing  improved 
land,  and  largely  exempting  from  con- 
tribution to  the  public  income  lands 
withheld  from  use,  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  has  been  driven  into 
central  areas,  and  this  unfortunate  tend- 
ency has  been  strengthened  by  the  im- 
possibility of  conveying  a  working  popu- 
lation quickly  between  the  central  areas 
and  the  relatively  undeveloped  spaces. 
All  these  conditions,  again,  are  largely 
consequences  of  our  neglect  to  take  up 
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seriously  the  systematic  planning  and 
scientific  reconstruction  of  thoro  fares, 
industrial  and  commercial  quarters,  pub- 
lic buildings  and  residential  districts. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  mention  all  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  three  or  four  of  them  are  rad- 
ical enough  to  provoke  active  opposition, 
and  to  get  desirable  attention.  First  in 
order  of  importance  among  these  is  the 
recommendation  of  a  tax  upon  unearned 
increments  of  land  value.  Such  a  tax  is 
being  put  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  w^orld,  and  in  our  judgment  the 
time  is  near  when  public  opinion  in  New 
York  City  w^ill  compel  its  adoption  here. 
Second  in  importance  we  should  place 
the  sweeping  rules  suggested  for  the 
restriction  of  the  bight  of  tenement 
houses  and  business  buildings,  and  the 
requirement  that  a  license  be  obtained 
before  sub-leasing  rooms  to  lodgers. 
Less  drastic,  but  deserving  serious  con- 
sideration nevertheless,  is  the  proposal 
that  charitable  institutions  shall  as  far  as 
possible  be  removed  from  congested 
areas,  and  that  outdoor  relief  shall  be 
given  to  the  destitute  on  condition  that 
they  dwell  in  the  more  distant  and  less 
crowded  areas. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  we 
consider  as  in  reality  more  radical  and 
potentially  more  effective  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  transit  situation,  because 
the  extension  of  transit  facilities  will 
proceed  along  lines  determined  by  condi- 
tions which  no  public  discussion  of  con- 
gestion will  greatly  influence.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  fact,  but  it  has  to  be 
accepted. 

We  think  that  the  city  commission  has 
erred  in  not  basing  a  positive  recom- 
mendation upon  the  European  policy 
which  is  set  forth,  but  is  not  made  use 
of  in  the  commission's  report,  of  regu- 
lating the  industrial  evolution  of  large 
towns.  Next  to  a  just  and  expedient 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  most  thorogoing 
way  of  dealing  with  congestion  would  be 
to  forbid,  unconditionally,  all  manufac- 
turing operations  in  the  central  areas  of 
large  cities,  and  rigidly  to  restrict  them 
elsewhere  within  municipal  boundaries. 
Iliis  is  the  remedy  that  the  civilized 
world  will  have  to  come  to  at  no  distant 
day.     Manufacturing  must  be  driven  out 


to  the  open  spaces,  where  the  workers 
can  live  decent  lives.  It  is  not  too  soon 
to  begin  to  force  the  idea  upon  public 
attention,  or  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
oi  putting  it  into  effect. 


Economy  of  National  Resources 

It  is  about  two  years  now  since  we 
were  told  that  American  wastefulness 
had  reduced  our  national  resources  so 
greatly  that  we  must  look  forward  to 
almost  immediate  bankruptcy.  We  were 
told  that  our  forests,  our  mines  and  our 
soils  were  all  giving  out,  and  that  by 
1950  we  should  be  close  up  to  the  last  of 
our  iron  and  our  lumber  supply,  if  not 
our  fuel.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Presidential 
Address  for  1910,  a  very  careful  resume 
of  the  facts  bearing  on  this  statement, 
and  a  summing  up  of  the  data.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Carnegie  alone,  however,  but 
high  scientific  authorities,  such  as  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Sweden,  that  an- 
nounced for  us  a  reserve  of  only  one 
billion  and  sixty  millions  of  tons  of  iron. 

From  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  we  now  learn  that  we  may  count 
upon  three  and  one-half  billions  of  tons 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region  alone.  This 
is  estimated  as  a  fair  reserve  for  a  whole 
century.  Mr.  Carnegie's  estimate  uses 
up  our  supply  in  twenty  years.  Count- 
ing on  an  increased  production  and 
lieavier  drafts,  there  are  still  other  re- 
s(nirces,  such  the  north  shore  of  Cuba, 
where  the  soil  is  ferruginous ;  New- 
foundland, where  there  is -reported  to  be 
three  billions  of  tons  of  red  hematite ; 
Brazil,  that  offers  five  to  six  billion  tons 
of  50  per  cent.  ore.  Going  no  farther, 
we  see  very  clearly  that  our  fright, 
while  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
teaching  economy  of  national  resources, 
was  without  adequate  cause. 

Professor  Kemp,  whose  estimates  we 
are  drawing  upon,  tells  us  that  even 
were  our  actual  ores  exhausted,  iron  as. 
a  metal  would  not  fail.  The  trap  rock 
of  our  Palisades  contains  from  7  to  8 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  so  that  we 
may  say  with  him  that  iron  can  never 
fail.  He  assures  us  that  it  will  not 
change    in    general    relations    to    human 
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conditions  for  a  very  long  while  to  come. 
As  for  coking  coals,  there  may  be  more 
anxiety.  Then  comes  the  question,  How 
long  will  our  copper  hold  out?  As  it  sel- 
dom appears  in  bedded  deposits  that  can 
be  easily  measured,  prediction  in  the 
case  is  less  certain.  In  the  deepest 
mines  we  cannot  look  ahead  more  than  a 
year  or  two.  But  this  we  do  know,  that 
the  relatively  low  grade  ores  of  ten 
years  ago  have  become  the  ores  of  today. 
Steam  shovels  are  making  excavations 
with  great  rapidity  and  at  low  cost 
where  the  ore  lies  near  the  surface. 
Some  of  the  crushing  mills  take  as  much 
as  eight  or  ten  thousand  tons  in  a  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  copper  does  not  oxi- 
dize as  readily  as  iron,  and  for  that 
reason  the  waste  is  very  much  slower. 
Taking  things  all  in  all,  we  cannot  see 
any  copper  production  fifty  years  from 
today.  While  the  situation  need  not  ex- 
cite anxiety,  it  does  teach  the  utmost 
economy. 

The  data  given  are  quite  as  sharply  in- 
structive of  economy  in  reference  to 
lead  and  zinc.  We  have  very  few  as- 
sured reserves,  and  the  pinch  of  increas- 
ing cost  is  showing  itself  severely. 
These  metals  are,  however,  not  as  im- 
portant to  modern  industrialism  as  cop- 
per and  iron.  As  for  copper,  the  lack  of 
it  would  be  found  most  serious  in  raising 
the  expenses  of  service  in  electrical 
affairs.  Wireless  methods  of  transmis- 
sion may,  however,  eliminate  this  metal. 
The  copper  wire  of  today  may  be  dis- 
placed at  any  time  unexpectedly,  and 
other  metals  may  displace  copper  as  now 
used  as  a  medium  for  expression  in  the 
higher  crafts. 

Silver  will  be  very  greatly  affected  by  a 
decrease  in  the  output  of  copper  or  lead ; 
but  silver  resists  chemical  change,  so  that 
the  world's  stock  is  constantly  increasing. 
No  very  important  large  proportion  is 
permanently  lost  in  the  arts.  As  for 
coinage,  we  are  assured  that  there  will 
never  be  a  lack  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  beyond  this  they  become,  except  in 
photography,  matters  of  luxury  rather 
than  of  necessity.  Professor  Kemp  goes 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  gold  and  silver 
have  any  profound  influence  upon  civili- 
zation, which  we  doubt  that  he  can  estab- 
lish. But  he  is  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  there  is  often  more  danger  from  a 


surplus  than  from  a  deficit  oi  what  we 
call  the  "])recious  metals." 

The  final  dictum  of  our  statisticians  is 
not,  however,  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  have 
been  very  wasteful  with  our  mines,  as 
we  have  with  our  soils,  and  we  must 
learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  words,  con- 
servation of  national  resources.  We  are 
already  working  over  the  rejected  slags 
of  old  mines,  and  we  shall  be  terribly 
inconvenienced  by  the  increasing  cost 
and  scarcity  of  the  metals.  Valuable 
discoveries  are  very  few  now  and  disap- 
pointing. The  State  must  hold  on  to  its 
rights  in  mining  property  with  tenacity. 
Meanwhile  coal  is  surely  being  wasted 
beyond  all  possible  excuse,  if  the  supply 
were  a  thousand  times  as  great.  Our  in- 
dustries are  based  upon  a  free  supply  of 
the  metals.  Great  changes  in  supply  or 
cost  would  have  startling  effects  upon 
social  and  industrial  life. 

The  only  consolation  which  we  obtain 
is  that  naturally  the  American  people  is 
agricultural,  and  Nature  has  foreor- 
dained that  agricultural  resources  need 
not  be  exhausted.  In  fact,  the  one  great 
and  most  emphatic  truth — we  should 
rather  say,  discovery — of  the  present 
day  is  that  soils  can  be  increased  from 
the  air  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be 
used  in  the  art  of  production.  W^e  must 
learn  as  a  people  to  face  toward  land 
culture.  Here  lies  the  industrial  pros- 
perity as  well  as  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  people.  The  drift  will  be 
steadily  toward  an  equalization  of  prop- 
erty holding,  an  equalization  of  social 
advantages,  the  elimination  of  extreme 
poverty  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
extraordinary  wealth. 

On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  our 
scientific  friends  are  advising  us  not  to 
let  up  on  the  Carnegie  warning;  to  be 
conservative  of  our  national  resources, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  adjust  ourselves 
easily  to  the  usage  of  less  wealth  and  the 
establishment  of  more  comforts ;  that  is, 
to  become  farmers  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  the  W'Ord,  and  be  satisfied  w'ith  sim- 
pler living.  We  are  learning  that  the 
ruling  of  a  great  nation  must  be  by  the 
sustenance  of  rigid  economy.  National 
w^ealth  is  precisely  like  individual  prop- 
erty, and  demands  the  same  conserva- 
tion. 
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The  Movement  Toward  Mexico 

If  \vc  arc  to  understand  wli)-  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  United  States 
army  lias  suddenly  been  placed  at  points 
near  the  Mexican  border,  accompanied 
by  marines  and  powerful  \varshi])s  in  the 
waters  at  each  end  of  the  boundary  line, 
we  should  consider  the  situation  in  Mex- 
ico. While  the  insurrection  which  began 
in  November  last  has  not  recently  been 
growing-,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  hopeless  one,  it  is  still  subjecting 
important  business  interests  to  much  loss. 
In  many  places  the  revolutionists  are  but 
litde  better  than  brigands.  They  have 
carried  on  their  war  mainly  by  making 
raids  upon  small  towns,  villages,  ranches 
and  mining  camps,  by  robbing  custom 
houses  and  post  offices,  and  by  burning 
railroad  bridges.  When  confronted  by  a 
superior  force  they  usually  have  gone 
back  into  the  mountains.  Their  opera- 
tions have  been  confined  to  a  mountain- 
ous country  lying  near  our  southern 
boundary.  By  crippling  the  railways 
they  have  checked  work  in  mines.  From 
mining  camps  they  have  drawn  workmen 
into  their  ranks  by  promises  of  riches 
hereafter,  to  be  gained  by  a  distribution 
of  all  the  property  in  sight. 

Their  support  has  come  largely  from 
our  side  of  the  line,  where  they  have  pro- 
cured their  guns,  their  ammunition  and 
much  of  their  food.  They  have  been  en- 
couraged and  aided  by  juntas  or  revolu- 
tionary committees  acting  in  San  An- 
tonio, El  Paso,  Los  Angeles  and  other 
American  cities.  These  committees  have 
been  recruiting  agencies.  In  the  revolu- 
tionist ranks  there  are  many  American 
adventurers.  Without  all  this  help  from 
our  border  States  the  insurrection  would 
have  died  out  some  time  ag-o  and  prob- 
ably could  not  have  been  started.  The 
Dolicing  of  the  thinly  settled,  mountain- 
ous region  near  the  boundary  has  been 
beyond  the  power  of  that  portion  of 
Mexico's  small  army  which  could  be 
spared  for  such  service,  as  a  majority  of 
the  soldiers  have  been  needed  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  south.  The  passage 
of  arms  and  suj^plies  across  the  bound- 
ary has  not  been  prevented  by  the  Amer- 
ican troops  placed  at  a  few  points  on  the 
long  line. 


American  investments  in  Mexican 
mines,  smelters,  railroads,  manufactures, 
etc.,  exceed  $1,000,000,000.  English  and 
French  investments  are  half  as  much 
more.  Naturally,  those  who  control  this 
invested  capital  have  complained,  first  to 
Mexico's  Government,  which  has  failed 
to  give  the  desired  protection ;  second,  to 
their  own  governments  abroad.  Un- 
doubtedly such  complaint  has  been  re- 
ceived at  Washington  from  American 
companies.  When  called  to  account  by 
Governments  in  Europe,  Mexico  has 
pointed  to  the  United  States,  asserting 
that  the  rebellion  was  supported  on  our 
side  of  the  line.  Then  these  Govern- 
ments have  repeated  that  excuse  in 
Washington,  saying  that  we  should  no 
longer  permit  it  to  be  used  justly,  and 
reminding  us  of  our  attitude  with  re- 
s[)ect  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Probably 
they  have  said  :  'Tf  you  will  not  allow 
us  to  protect  the  property  of  our  citizens 
in  Mexico,  then  you  yourselves  ought  to 
protect  it.  At  least,  you  should  prevent 
your  own  people  from  supporting  the 
rebellion."  That  is  not  unreasonable. 
Insisting  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  forbidding  the  use 
of  force  by  European  Powers  for  the 
collection  of  debts  and  the  redress  of 
grievances  in  countries  south  of  us,  we 
have  necessarily  assumed  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  we  must  not  ig- 
nore. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Taft 
sent  the  troops  to  Texas  and  Southern 
California,  and  the  ships  to  adjacent 
waters.  His  first  duty  was  to  enforce 
the  neutrality  laws,  to  prevent  the  revo- 
lutionist guerrillas  from  getting  sui)plies 
and  sup])ort  from  our  side  of  the  bound- 
ary. This,  we  think,  was  his  main  pur- 
pose. He  would  make  a  wall  thru  or 
over  which,  no  supplies  should  pass,  and 
would  see  whether  the  insurrection  could 
live  without  such  aid.  He  would  also 
ascertain  whether  Mexico,  this  wall  hav- 
ing been  raised,  could  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  foreign  investments.  Mexico 
asserts  that  under  the  improved  condi- 
tions the  work  can  be  done. 

For  a  long  time  everybody  has  been 
saying  that  anarchy  or  something  like  it 
would  follow  the  death  of  Diaz.  Mex- 
ico's President  is  far  advanced  in  years. 
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and  altlio  recent  repurts  indicate  that  he 
is  in  good  hcaUh,  Mr.  Taft  may  have 
had  ])rivale  information  of  a  disquieting 
nature  and  may  have  thought  that  on 
this  account  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
large  military  force  near  the  border.  If 
there  should  be  a  profound  and  general 
disturbance  in  Mexico,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  bear  in  mind  that  great  mass  of 
foreigners'  property.  Jt  deserves  to  be 
protected.  Sometimes  there  are  attempts 
to  make  people  believe  that  it  is  all 
owned  by  a  few  greedy  multimillion- 
aires, or  by  "Wall  Street."  This  is  not 
true.  The  ownership  of  much  of  it  is 
widely  distributed. 

We  are  sure  that  President  Taft  does 
not  intend  to  invade  Mexico,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  its  Government. 
He  has  taken  the  course  which  the  situa- 
tion required,  and  his  purpose  was  a  le- 
gitimate one.  But  why  did  he  try  to 
conceal  or  disguise  it?  That  was  an 
error.  Why  did  he  not  say  plainly  at 
the  beginning  that  his  reasons  were  what 
we  now  know  them  to  have  been?  Why 
did  he,  in  an  official  statement,  and  his 
War  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Stafif,  in 
explanations  to  the  press,  insist  that  the 
purpose  was  merely  to  practise  maneu- 
vers (for  which  no  plan  had  been  pre- 
pared), educate  officers  and  test  the 
power  to  mobilize  quickly.  By  that  shal- 
low j)retext  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained,  but  something  to  be  lost. 

While  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  friendliness  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  there  should  be  a  warning 
for  Mexico  in  this  military  movement. 
Europe  asks  for  the  protection  of  her 
material  interests  or  investments  in  that 
country.  Mexico  must  protect  them,  or, 
if  unable  to  do  so,  must  accept  the  aid  of 
the  United  States.  The  giving  of  such 
aid  would  involve  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  in  Mexico.  Tt  would  also 
involve  expenses,  which  the  American 
people  would  be  unwilling  to  pay.  Prob- 
ably they  would  refuse  to-  pay  them. 
Mexico  would  find  it  necesary  to  satisfy 
the  claim,  a  just  one,  with  money  or 
(Otherwise.  We  do  not  seek  to  acquire 
territory  by  force  or  in  any  other  wav 
unjustly.  Mexico  should  make  every 
l)osible  effort  to  preserve  order  and  to 
do  its  plain  duty  with  respect  to  invest- 
ments of  foreign  capital. 


We  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  Sus- 
])ension,  at  the  demand  (ji  {'resident 
Diaz,  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  de- 
signed for  the  reasonable  protection  of 
persons  accused  of  certain  ofTenses  or 
crimes.  This  suspension,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  virtually  permits  the  summary 
execution  of  nine-tenths  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, if  they  can  be  taken  into  custody. 
There  are  not  many  of  them  who  have 
not  molested  a  railroad  train,  burned  rail- 
road bridges,  or  made  raids  upon  villages 
or  ranches.  At  all  events,  their  captors 
could  easily  find  them  guilty  of  such  acts. 
President  Diaz's  way  of  dealing  with 
re1)els  is  not  approved  by  the  civilized 
world.  It  would  be  much  better  to  pre- 
pare and  make  known  a  plan  of  reform, 
to  announce  the  Government's  purpose  to 
remove  those  evils  of  which  Minister 
Limantour  spoke  in  Paris  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  evils  to  the  existence  of 
which  the  insurrection  was  due.  What 
Mexico  should  have  is  a  larger  measure 
of  democratic  government,  greater  free- 
dom of  political  action,  and  provision  for 
the  distribution  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  land  now  held  in  vast  private  estates. 
It  might  be  more  profitable  to  attempt  to 
appease  rebels  by  reform  than  tcj  kill 
them  without  trial. 

For  the  Children   of  Tomorrow 

The  work  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee,  as  an  organization  which, 
thru  experiments,  educational  work  and 
charities,  endeavors  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  New  York  City,  de- 
serves to  be  better  known  outside  of  that 
city's  limits.  One  of  its  investigations 
shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  tene- 
ment dwellers  are  unable  to  pay  the  con- 
sumer's price  for  pure  milk,  and  that  the 
majority  cannot  buy  modified  milk  for 
their  babies.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
demonstrated  that  clean  milk,  which  is 
relatively  cheap,  rather  than  expensive 
modified  milk,  is  needed  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  mortality.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  than  any  facts  arrived  at 
or  made  known  thru  the  press  are  the 
principles  of  motherhood  and  the  meth- 
ods of  caring  for  young  children,  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  months,  as 
tauHit  directlv  to  the  tenement  dwellers 
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themselves.  Jt  is  not  as  a  charity  that 
this  particular  organization  has  effected 
the  greatest  good,  but  rather  thru  its  lec- 
tures, its  demonstrations,  its  "fcUow  up" 
system,  as  applied  to  mothers  big  and 
little,  and  its  distributions  of  milk  at 
cost. 

There  are  some  charities  and  some 
forms  of  social  work  for  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arouse  enthusiasm,  for  tho  the 
work  may  be  noble,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
gard it  as  essential  to  the  common  good. 
Whatever  tends  to  give  a  fair  chance  to 
childhood,  however,  whatever  helps  to 
make  healthy  children  instead  of  under- 
taking to  correct  perverted  men  and 
women,  has  enormous  possibilities  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  makes  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  common  sense.  This  is 
the  ounce  of  prevention,  not  the  pound 
of  cure.  That  is  why  we  hope  that  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  will  succeed 
in  raising  the  $300,000  that  it  is  after  to- 
day, and  why  we  hope  to  see  its  work 
imitated  and  improved  upon  in  other  of 
our  cities  whose  size  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
neighborhood  spirit  that  was  once  ade- 
quate. 

Bifurcation 

Long  after  meteorologists  are  able  to 
tell  us  what  the  weather  will  be  this  time 
next  year  and  the  seismologists  to  proph- 
esy earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions ; 
long  after  we  know  the  reason  why  the 
magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to  the 
pole,  how  the  birds  know  when  to  migrate, 
and  whither  the  corpuscles  go  when  they 
cease  to  radiate ;  long  after  science  has 
solved  such  problems  as  these,  we  may 
begin  to  look  for  some  light  upon  the 
mysterious  instinct  which  leads  women 
to  adopt  and  reject  certain  styles  of 
dress.  Until  then  men  can  only  wonder 
and  admire. 

The  object  of  our  present  wonder  and, 
possibly,  of  our  future  admiration,  is  the 
harem  skirt,  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  store  windows  and  even  upon 
the  streets.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
garment  as  was  advocated  and  adopted 
in  the  United  States  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  woman's  rights  movement  fifty 
years  ago.      But  the  new  style  has  one 


great  advaiitage  over  the  old,  that  is,  its 
name.  The  ideal  of  womanhood  prevail- 
ing in  the  circle  which  dictates  fashion 
is  nuich  like  that  of  the  Orient,  and  gar- 
ments which  under  the  names  of  "bloom- 
ers," "rational  dress,"  "divided  skirt" 
and  even  "Syrian  trousers"  were  received 
with  derision,  may  find  acceptance  under 
the  pseudonym  of  the  "harem  skirt." 
Advocacy  of  a  costume  on  the  ground  of 
hygiene  and  convenience  is  worse  than 
useless,  but  an  announcement  that  the 
jiil'c-paiitalou  has  been  seen  at  the  Au- 
teuil  racecourse  is  the  most  i)owerful 
argument  it  could  have.  If  working- 
girls  had  adopted  it  first  it  would  have 

•  stood  no  chance  of  popular  favor,  but 
being  taken  up  as  a  fad  of  the  idle  rich 
it  may  ultimately  reach  those  who  need  it 
most. 

There  are  two  other  indications  of  its 
ultimate  success :  The  official  organ  of 
the  Vatican  has  denounced  it  and  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  is  considering  a  law  to 
prohibit  it.  The  Illinois  bill,  with  un- 
usual liberality,  or  rather  equality  of  in- 
tolerance, prohibits  both  hobble  and 
harem  skirts.  Many  gentlemen  who  did 
not  object  to  the  women  hobbling  them- 
selves are  highly  alarmed  now  that  they 
show  signs  of  freeing  themselves,  and 
these  gentlemen  are  quite  right,  too, 
from  their  own  standpoint.  The  com- 
petition of  women  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor  is  strong  enough  as  it  is,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  they  might 
do  if  they  were  not  hampered  thruout  life 
by  their  clothing.  In  the  interests  of 
masculine  supremacy  their  handicap  of 
costume  must  be  maintained  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  present  day  advocates  of  the  ex- 
tension of  woman's  sphere  are,  however, 
wiser  than  their  grandmothers.  They 
push  only  one  reform  at  a  time,  taking 
up  first  something  comparatively  easy, 
like  the  attainment  of  the  suffrage,  and 
leaving  difficult  cjuestions,  like  those  of 
costume,  to  the  future.  To  gain  the  suf- 
frage they  have  only  to  convert  the  men. 
To  alter  styles  they  would  have  to  con- 
vert their  own  sex.  Suffrage  speakers 
no  longer  appear  upon  the  platform  in 
short  hair  and  bloomers.  They  wear  all 
the  hair  they  are  entitled  to  or  more,  and 
their  gowns  are  in  the  hight  of  fashion. 

The  only  woman  who  persists  in  wearing 
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trousers  is  Dr.  Mai\  Walker,  and  she  is 
an  anti-suiTragist. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  spirit  of 
in(hviclual  enterprise  in  reformers  which 
is  now  quite  lost.  If  a  man  of  tliat  day 
did  not  believe  in  alcoholic  li(|uors  he 
just  stopped  drinking  whisky,  that's  all. 
If  he  thought  slavery  wrong,  he  went 
down  South  and  took  some  slaves  to 
C  anada.  If  a  group  of  people  were  con- 
verted to  socialism,  they  formed  a  colony 
and  lived  socialistically  as  long  as  they 
could  stand  it.  If  a  person  did  not  like 
the  way  words  were  spelled  he  spelled 
them  to  suit  himself.  Nowadays,  instead 
of  doing  ourselves  what  we  think  ought 
to  he  done,  we  organize  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  or  forcing  other 
people  to  do  it.  This  relieves  tlie  con- 
science of  the  reformer  equally  well, 
and  involves  little  or  no  self  sacrifice.  A 
man  or  woman  may  entertain  very  radi- 
cal views  of  almost  any  kind  and  still 
retain  social  standing,  as  long  as  no 
attempt  is  made  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice, and  this  rarely  happens. 

Perhaps  this  change  is  due  more  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  social 
control  than  to  the  weakening  of  per- 
sonal courage.  Fifty  years  ago  the  wife 
of  a  Baptist  minister  in  New  York  could 
adopt  bloomers  and  merely  have  to  face 
local  disapproval.  Now,  the  yellow 
journals  would  bring  down  upon  her  the 
scorn  of  a  continent.  Then  a  girl  in  the 
highest  institution  of  learning  open  to 
women  in  this  State  could  wear  bloomers 
thruout  her  seminary  course,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  only  a  minor  eccentricity. 
What  would  the  Vassar  authorities  dp 
nowadays  to  a  student  who  should  adopt 
such  a  style,  not  with  the  sanction  of 
l^aris,  but  on  her  own  individual  initia- 
tive? 

We  would  not  have  these  casual  re- 
marks of  ours  taken  as  a  prediction  of 
the  popularity  of  the  harem  skirt,  still 
less  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  it.  We 
confess  that  such  specimens  as  we  have 
seen  are  quite  distasteful  to  us.  But, 
then,  styles  even  more  distasteful  to  us 
have,  nevertheless,  come  into  vogue, 
Fortunately,  there  is  here  no  question  of 
the  adoption  of  masculine  costume,  nor 
will  there  be  so  long  as  women  retain 
their  superior  taste  and  originality  in 
matters  of  clothes. 


c,  „       ,       We  do  not  know   wheth- 

Senator  Roots  ,.        ^         1.      .    •    .       1 

„,       ,.      „.,,       er  Senator   Root  nitends 
Plurality  Bill       ,      ,    •  •      •      ^.i 

to  brmg  uj)  agam  m  the 

extra  session  his  bill  for  ending  Sena 
torial  election  deadlocks  by  providing 
that  a  ])lurality  shall  elect  whenever  a 
majority  for  any  person  has  not  been 
shown  on  the  March  i  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  term  for 
which  the  election  is  held.  It  may  be 
])ointed  out  that  if  this  bill  had  been  a 
law  when  he  introduced  and  supported 
it,  Mr.  Sheehan  would  have  been  elected 
a  Senator  from  New  York.  At  the  l)c- 
ginning  of  a  contest  like  the  one  in  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  the  machine  or- 
ganization, such  as  Charles  F.  Murphy's, 
usually  has  a  plurality  for  its  candidate. 
If  Mr.  Root's  bill  were  a  law,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  machine  to 
hold  its  plurality  until  March  i,  for  then 
its  candidate  would  be  elected,  altho  it 
would  be  possible  in  some  cases  for  those 
opposing  him  to  cause  his  defeat  by  vot- 
ing with  the  members  representing  the 
other  political  party  and  electing  their 
candidate.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a 
formidable  objection  to  the  bill. 

It  is  the  purpose  of 
The  Extra  Session  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House 
to  pass  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  at 
the  extra  session,  and  also  to  pass  bills 
afl'ecting  three  or  four  schedules  of  the 
tariff.  In  these  revision  bills  they  will 
attempt  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wool, 
woolen  goods,  cotton  goods  and  food- 
stuffs. The  reciprocity  bill  should  be 
passed  first  and  no  tariff  revision  bill 
should  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  known 
that  the  President  thinks  the  tariff 
should  not  be  touched  (except  by  the 
reciprocity  agreement)  until  the  Tariff 
Board  is  ready  to  submit  the  results  of 
its  inquiries.  This  will  be  in  December. 
But  the  Democrats  care  very  little  about 
the  Tariff  Board,  and  have  given  the  im- 
portant chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  led  the  filibustering  movement 
which  prevented  action,  at  the  end  of  the 
recent  session,  on  the  bill  making  it  a 
permanent  body.  If  the  House  Demo- 
crats send  to  the  Senate  bills  reducing 
duties   on   agricultural  products   mainly. 
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as  appears  to  be  their  i)urpose,  they  can- 
not rely  upon  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican insurgent  Senators,  and  <Jie  bills 
will  be  rejected.  These  insurgents  op- 
posed the  reciprocity  agreement  because 
it  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  agricul- 
tural products.  They  insisted  that  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  should  be  re- 
duced largely  at  the  same  time  and 
reductions  affecting  only  cotton  and 
woolen  clothing  would  not  satisfy  them. 
The  country  knc^ws  what  the  Democrats 
desire  and  intend  to  do,  with  respect  to 
the  tariff,  and  if  general  revision  is  to  be 
postponed  until  the  regular  session  it 
might  be  unwise  to  make  a  futile  eft'ori 
to  revise  two  or  three  schedules  in  April 
or  Mav.  Business  men,  as  a  rule,  would 
be  pleased  if  the  Democrats  of  the  House 
should  pass  the  reci])r()city  bill  and  sto]) 
there,  deferring  tariff"  revision  until  the 
session  which  will  beein  in  December. 

We  said  that  the  higbi 
The  Greek  Sense     school     blunders     that 

does  not  provide  in- 
struction in  Greek.  A  college  professor 
writes  us  that  it  is  a  ])ity  we  should  teach 
such  medieval  notions,  and  that  "onr 
high  schools  in  too  many  instances  are 
wasting  the  public  funds  and  the  pupils' 
time  and  energy  in  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,"  and  he  challenges  us  to  justify 
our  assertion.  We  are  not  clear  that  we 
need  to;  but  we  will  say  that  we  agree 
that  it  does  not  often  pay  for  a  youth  in 
the  high  school  to  give  his  time  to  Greek 
if  he  does  not  intend  to  follow  it  up 
afterward.  It  is  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  study  it  and  value  it  in  college. 
And  the  value  of  it  is  not  financial  and 
directly  practical,  like  bookkeeping  or 
surveying,  but  is  purely  cultural,  like 
English  literature  or  botany.  It  gives  an 
outlook.  It  makes  it  clear  that  all  civil- 
ization has  its  source  in  Greek  thought 
and  art.  The  man  who  has  not  the  feel- 
ing for  Greece  has  not  the  sense  of  his- 
tory, and  that  is  worth  having.  The  high 
school  can  give  this  somewhat  thru  Eng- 
lish, by  encouraging  the  brainy  scholar 
to  read  Homer  and  the  tragedies  in  a 
poetical  translation,  and  Plato's  ** Apol- 
ogy" of  Socrates  and  the  "Creto,"  etc., 
in  Jowett's  translation.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  will  not  do  it,  and  it  is  only 
those    who    study    Greek    who    get    the 


width  of  vision — which  our  correspond- 
ent seems  to  include  under  ''exploded 
notions  of  culture  and  formal  discipline." 
Not  quite  exploded.  Professor. 

Associate  Justice  Hughes,  and  Law- 
rence Maxwell,  Solicitor-General  under 
President  Cleveland,  have  accepted  ap- 
pointments on  the  commission  to  investi- 
gate second-class  postage  rates.  These 
ap])()intments  show  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  actuated  in  this  matter  of 
second-class  postage  by  no  motives  ol 
revenge  and  retaliation,  but  by  a  genuine 
wish  to  correct  possible  abuses.  We  re- 
call the  fact  that  it  is  just  two  hundred 
years  since  Addison's  Spectator  made  its 
first  appearance.  It  ran  its  brief  course 
only  from  March  i,  1711,  to  December 
6,  1712,  but  is  still  read,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  institutions  of  learning  and 
by  old-fashioned  bookworms.  The  reason 
alleged  for  its  discontinuance  by  the  dis- 
tinguished editors,  Addison  and  Steele, 
was  that  the  imposition  of  a  government 
tax  on  periodicals — a  trifle  of  a  half 
penny  or  so — made  all  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  No  doubt  all  this 
history  is  known  to  Mr.  Taft,  and  to  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes,  who  will  take  due  warn- 
ing. 

It  is  a  fine  spirit  which  would  preserve 
historical  sites  for  the  public.  If  Mount 
Vernon  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
private  possession  Washington's  house 
would  very  likely  have  been  torn  down 
before  this  time.  There  is  now  a  chance 
in  the  capital  of  this  State  to  secure  its 
most  important  historical  house,  the 
Schuyler  mansion,  as  a  State  museum  for 
historical  and  Revolutionary  objects.  It 
was  built  in  1762,  and  was  the  home  of 
Gen.  Philip  Schuyler.  There  Washing- 
ton was  entertained ;  there  Hamilton  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Schuyler ;  there 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrolton,  Clinton,  Lafayette,  Steuben. 
Knox,  St.  Clair,  John  Jay,  Chancellor 
Livingston  and  many  others  conferred 
with  Schuyler  on  national  affairs ;  and 
there  the  mark  of  the  tomahawk  is  yet  to 
be  seen  on  the  fine  staircase.  The  Legis- 
lature should  buy  the  place  for  $40,000, 
as  recommended  by  eight  different  patri- 
otic and  historical  societies. 


in  a  n  c  i  a  1 


The  Monetary  Commission 

Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since 
the  National  Monetary  Commission  wa^ 
created,  but  it  has  made  no  report.  Our 
estimate  of  the  value  and  probable 
achievements  of  this  Commission  has  not 
l)een  improved  by  the  recent  appointment 
of  ex-Senator  Flint  and  ex-Senator 
Taliaferro  to  fill  vacancies.  We  are  not 
aware  that  either  has  exhibited  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  finance.  Nor  was 
their  fitness  proved  by  their  votes  for 
Lorimer.  But  both  have  been  set  aside 
by  their  respective  States,  and  a  Comi- 
missioner's  salary  is  $7,500  a  year.  An- 
other new  member  is  ex-Representative 
McLachlan,  who  lost  his  seat  in  the 
House.  There  are  now  in  the  Commis- 
sion nine  or  ten  men  (a  majority)  whom 
their  States  or  districts  have  withdrawn 
from  Congress.  Some  of  these  ceased 
some  time  ago  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Two  are  residents  of  Colorado.  But  the 
salaries  will  be  paid  until  the  appearance 
of  the  final  report.  No  one  seems  to 
know  when  that  will  be  written. 

Mr.  Norton's  New  Place 

Charles  D.  Norton,  who  recently 
resigned  as  Secretary  to  President  Taft, 
is  to  be  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  in  this  city,  succeeding 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  who  withdrew 
from  this  great  bank  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Lamont's 
predecessor  in  the  bank  had  been  Henry 
P.  Davison,  who  also  withdrew  to  enter 
the  same  firm.  Mr.  Norton,  now  forty- 
two  years  old,  is  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts. Beginning  to  make  his  own  living 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  earned 
enough  to  pay  his  way  thru  Amherst 
College.  Following  his  graduation  (in 
1893)  he  entered  the  service,  in  Mil- 
waukee, of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Moving  to 
Chicago,  he  became,  a  few  years  later, 
the  company's  general  agent  there, 
achieving  notable  success  in  the  business 
which  he  had  chosen.  When  only  thirty- 
seven  years  old  he  was  made  president 
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of  the  Merchants'  Club.  lie  Ix-came 
deeply  interested  in  projects  for  munic- 
ipal improvement,  and  especially  in  plans 
fur  beautifying  the  city,  directing,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee,  the  jniblication 
(at  a  cost  of  $150,000)  of  a  book  which 
elaborately  sets  forth  the  plans  which 
have  been  devised.  Mr.  Mac\>agh  in- 
duced him  to  become  Assistant  Sccre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury,  and  before  he  was 


CllARJ.ES   D.   NORTON. 

invited  to  be  the  President's  secretary 
he  had  enforced  reasonable  economies, 
which  caused  a  saving  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  has 
been  a  tactful,  popular,  earnest  and  in- 
dustrious public  officer.  The  First  Na- 
tional is  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
banks.  George  F.  Baker  is  chairman  of 
the  board,  Francis  L.  Hine  is  president, 
and  among  the  directors  are  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  James  J.  Hill.  It  has  a  cap- 
ital of  $10,000,000  and  a  surplus  fund  of 
$15,000,000.  Its  undivided  profits  are 
$5,738,320,  its  deposits  $47,542,075,  and 
its  total  resources  $154,997,132. 
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Colonel  Roosevelt 
Canals  and  Irrigation    pressed  an   electric 

button  at  Roose- 
velt, Ariz.,  March  18,  and  set  in  motion 
machinery  which  opened  the  Roosevelt 
storage  dam,  a  part  of  the  Salt  River 
irrigation  project,  affecting  240,000 
acres.  This  part  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation campaign  was  inaugurated  under 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  President,  the  first 
stone  of  the  dam  being  laid  four  and  a 
half  years  ago.  The  construction  in- 
volved building  a  desert  and  mountain 
road  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  main 
canals  and  the  cross  canals  have  a  total 
length  of  many  hundred  miles.  Some  of 
them  antedate  the  new  construction,  and 
certain  ones  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  a 
prehistoric  race  of  aborigines.  The 
Roosevelt  dam  itself  is  168  feet  thick  at 
its  base  and  its  top  is  crossed  by  a  road- 
way 1,080  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide. 
Its  hight  to  the  parapet  wall  is  280  feet. 
The  spillway  is  200  feet  above  the  base. 
Below  the  dam  is  a  water  turbine  power 
house  and  transformer  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  45,000  volt  current.  This  will 
be  carried  across  the  desert  to  Vesa  and 
Phenix.  This  power  is  expected  to  pay 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  irrigation 

project. Last  month  the  excavation  in 

the  central  division  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
including  the  great  Culebra  Cut  and  the 
Chagres  section,  was  the  greatest  on 
record,  being  1,409,338  cubic  yards.  In 
that  division  71,833,522  yards  have  now 
been  excavated,  leaving  26,091,496  yards 
to  be  removed.  In  the  Atlantic  division 
the  total  excavation,  in  February  was 
574,199  yards;  in  the  Pacific  division, 
509,217  yards.  Taking  the  canal  as  a 
whole,  up  to  March  i  there  had  been 
taken  out  131,829,436  yards,  leaving 
50,708,330  yards  to  Idc  excavated.     The 


canal  at  the  Pacific  entrance  is  completed 
from  deep  water  to  a  point  opposite  the 
Panama  Railroad  wharf,  at  Balboa,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  5  miles.  From  this  point 
inland  the  open  water  channel  extends 
3  miles,  certain  sections  having  their 
final  width  of  500  feet.  At  the  Atlantic 
entrance  the  channel  is  completed  to  its 
full  width.  There  remain  to  be  taken 
out  of  this  section  30,600,000  yards  of 
earth,  and  3,800,000  of  rock.  The  earth 
excavation  is  66  per  cent.,  and  the  rock 
59  per  cent,  completed.  Excavation  in 
the  big  Gatun  lock  is  practically  com- 
pleted, and  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
crete is  in  place.  The  Gatun  dam,  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  is  about  60  per 
cent,  completed.  The  concrete  work  in 
the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  is  over  67  per 
cent,  completed,  and  about  11  per  cent. 
of  the  concrete  is  in  place  at  the  Mira- 
flores  locks.  Bids  for  emergency  dams 
to  safeguard  all  of  the  permanent  locks 
will  be  opened  March  30. 

The  Vermilion  County,  111., 
Corruption       vote     inquiry     was     ended 

March  14,  after  an  eight 
weeks  course,  the  grand  jury  being  dis- 
missed until  April  17.  Thirty-seven  in- 
dictments were  returned,  of  which  only 
fourteen  were  for  political  offenses.  All 
of  the  fourteen  involved  were  mere  pre- 
cinct captains  and  their  underlings,  no 
leading  politicians  being  indicted,  and 
only  one  member  of  the  Danville  city 
election  committee.  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  jury  will  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
and  to  members  of  the  State  Assembly 
from  the  district,  asking  that  a  law  be  en- 
acted to  punish  the  first  offense  for  pur- 
chasing votes  by  disenfranchisement  for 
five  years,  the  second  offense  by  life  dis- 
enfranchisement.   Vermilion  Countv  offi- 
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cials  were  rapped  for  their  failure  to  co- 
operate with  the  grand  jury  in  its  in- 
vestigations, and  Danville  business  men 
were  charged  with  endeavoring  to  dis- 
courage the  continuance  of  the  election 

probe. John  J.  Healy,  former  States 

Attorney  of  Cook  County,  has  been  asked 
by  the  Helm  Bribery  Investigation  Com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  alleged  corruption  in  the  last  Illinois 
Legislature.  This  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
Lorimer  case  and  its  ramifications-^^ — 
Senator  Bailey  is  angry  at  the  issuance 
of  a  subpoena  for  him  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  against  State  Senator 
Holtslaw,  of  Illinois,  and  he  will  proba- 
bly refuse  to  make  any  explanation  of 
the  disappearance  in  the  Senate  chamber 
at  Washington  of  the  affidavit  of  the 
bank  clerk,  Newton,  and  the  Holtslaw 
bank  deposit  slip.  "Of  course,"  says  the 
Texas  Senator,  ''he  [the  State's  Attorney 
of  Sangamon  County,  111.]  perfectly  un- 
derstood that  Illinois  could  not  issue  a 
subpoena  for  persons  outside  of  her  jur- 
isdiction, and  therefore  the  application 
for  it  was  a  contemptible  piece  of  petty 

politics." Nine  men,  including  A.  C. 

Frost,  former  president  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad,  and  various  bankers 
and  brokers  of  Chicago  and  other  cities, 
were  indicted  last  w^eek  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  in  the  Matanuska 
River  (Alaska)  coal  land  cases.  They 
are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Government  of  10,000  acres  of  coal 
lands,  valued  at  $10,000,000.  The  pen- 
alty provided  is  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  two  years  on  all  counts, 
and.  there  are  two  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  tracts  involved  are  known 
as    the    Watson    and    Matanuska    Coal 

Company     groups.  The     contempt 

charges  against  George  B.  Cox,  Repub- 
lican boss  of  Cincinnati,  were  dismissed, 
March  15.  The  Baschang  briberj^case, 
of  which  the  former  was  an  outgrowth, 
remains  unsettled. 

Iowa,  Colo  rado 
From  City  and  State     and     New     York 

have  failed  to  fill 
their  Senatorial  vacancies.  In  Iowa 
the  Republican  majority  is  split  between 

Judge  Deemer  and  Judge  Kenyon. 

The  Nevada  Senate  has  passed  the  As- 
sembly  bill    submitting   the   question   of 


woman's  suffrage  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  Socialist  majority  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Common  Council  lias  secured  the 
authorization  of  the  purchase  of  three 
miles  of  river-front  property  on  the 
Upper  Milwaukee  for  park  purposes. 
The  Administration  is,  however,  embar- 
rassed by  the  defeat  of  the  ordinance 
providing  for  a  bond  issue  to  cover  the 
cost  of  $1,010,000.  Before  gaining  con- 
trol, the  Socialists  complained  because 
the  city  did  not  find  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Now  they  are  in  their  turn  ac- 
cused of  failing  to  do  more  for  the  un- 
employed than  the  old  parties  did.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  20,000  unemployed  In 
Milwaukee. 

The  New  York  Cen- 
Capital  and  Labor     tral  Railroad  and  the 

Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road companies  were  fined  $35,000  and 
$20,000  respectively  by  Judge  Hazel, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Buffalo,  March  15,  after  railroad  attor- 
neys had  pleaded  guilty  to  granting 
rebates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
upon  indictments  in  1907. The  ex- 
press strike  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
become  general  thruout  the  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York.  The  United 
States  and  Wells-Fargo  companies  are 
now  affected  as  well  as  the  Adams. 
Mayor  Gaynor,  who  played  a  large 
part  in  adjusting  the  strike  of  last 
November,  denounces  the  strikers  for 
breach  of  faith  and  qualifies  the  present 
situation  as  "Inexcusable,  criminal  and 
brutal."  The  Mayor  was  to  have  been 
the  arbiter  in  the  case  of  men  whom  the 
companies  refused  to  take  back  because 
of  alleged  violence,  but  no  such  cases 
were  brought  before  him.  Last  Novem- 
ber his  sympathies  seemed  to  be  with  the 
strikers,  but  now  he  promises  a  delega- 
tion of  the  men  who  wish  to  remain  at 
work  that  he  will  protect  them ;  and  po- 
hcemen  sit  beside  the  express  drivers. 
The  president  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters  has  declared  that 
there  will  be  no  general  strike. Near- 
ly 5,000  coal  miners  in  Eastern  Ohio 
have  been  ordered  to  lay  down  their  tools 
by  the  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  This  strike  is 
called  in  sympathy  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  In  the  Tuscarawas  district  of 
Ohio   for  almost  a  year. The    coro- 
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ner's  jui)  in  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building  explosion  of  October  1, 
1910,  after  an  adjournment  of  several 
weeks,  held  its  concluding  session  Alarch 
15,  and  returned  a  verdict  attributing  the 
fatal  disaster  to  "parties  unknown." 

o-u    Jin^^^.       n/r  .      No    additional 

The  Military  Movement         cr     ■      ^  1 

rr.         J  ivir     •  ortic  1  a  1    expla- 

Toward  Mexico  ^  r      -1 

nation     of     the 

movement  of  troops  to  the  Mexican 
border  was  given  last  week.  Orders  for 
maneuvers  were  issued.  General  Carter 
said  a  test  of  the  new  field  service  regu- 
lations was  sought.  He  denied  that  the 
railroad  companies  had  been  asked  to 
prepare  for  a  sudden  demand  for  trans- 
portation from  San  Antonio.  Secretary 
Dickinson  said : 

"There  could  be  no  excuse  for  intervention 
unless  the  Mexican  Government  were  negli- 
gent in  protecting  persons  and  property,  and 
this  would  have  to  be  firmly  manifested  before 
any  such  step  could  be  taken.  There  are  no 
conditions  existing  now  that  would  warrant 
any  such  action  on  our  part.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  laws  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  send  troops  to  the  border." 

In  Cleveland,  on  the  15th,  Senator  Bur- 
ton, of  Ohio,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Washington,  gave  the  following  remarks 
to  the  public : 

"If  the  insurrectos  capture  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua, the  serious  aspect  of  the  trouble  in 
Mexico  will  become  apparent.  In  that  case  it 
is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  inter- 
vene .  .  .  The  United  States,  if  it  intervenes, 
as  now  seems  more  than  likely,  will  not  seek 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  but  will  aim  to  re- 
store peace  and  to  establish  the  government 
on  a  firm  footing,  and  will  then  withdraw.  The 
Mexican  situation  is  grave,  but  the  revolt  is 
one  which  the  United  States  can  limit  by  in- 
terference at  the  proper  time." 

His  statement  was  not,  however,  regard- 
ed as  one  representing  the  views  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Government.  Much  interest 
was  excited  by  the  statements  given  to 
the  press  by  Sefior  Limantour,  Mexico's 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  by  his  associa- 
tion in  New  York  with  the  father  and 
three  brothers  of  Madero,  the  revolu- 
tionist leader.  He  was  firmly  convinced, 
he  said,  that  but  for  the  sympathy,  finan- 
cial support,  and  actual  participation  of 
Afnericans,  the  insurrection  could  not 
long  continue.  Moreover,  except  for  the 
sensational  articles  printed  in  our  news- 
papers and  magazines  for  a^year  or  more 
bdTore  *\he  insurr^lion  b'egan,  in  his 
opinion  there  would  have  been  no  insur- 


rection. He  pointed  to  the  acts  of  Oscar 
Creighton,  the  American  leader  of  a 
])and  of  men  who  have  wrecked  the  rail- 
road south  of  El  Paso  and  Juarez,  and 
thus  crippled  important  industries  sup- 
ported by  American  capital.  Such  men, 
he  said,  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  word  intervention,  he  continued,  had 
been  used  loosely.  Intervention  would 
involve  invasion,  and  that  would  mean 
war.  What  had  Mexico  done  to  deserve 
a  threat  of  war?  He  started  for  the 
Mexican  capital  on  the  15th,  going  by 
way  of  Laredo.  Altho  there  had  been 
denials  that  his  conferences  with  the 
Maderos  related  to  negotiations  for 
peace,  there  were  indications  that,  as  the 
Associated  Press  asserted,  he  bore  with 
him  a  statement  of  the  revolutionists' 
demands,  and  a  plan  of  reform  that 
might  satisfy  them.  He  was  constantly 
in  communication  with  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital by  telegraph,  and  reports  from  that 
city  said  that  the  President  was  consid- 
ering reform  projects,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  States  and 
the  distribution  of  land.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  he  would  displace  Sefior 
Creel  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  that  then  the  retirement  of  Vice- 
President  Corral  would  place  him  in  line 
for  succession  to  the  Presidency.  His 
safe  arrival  at  the  capital  was  awaited 
with  much  interest.  He  has  been  the 
adviser  of  three  generations  of  Maderos. 
The  head  of  the  family,  now  eighty-four 
years  old,  who  has  a  fortune  of  $50,000,- 
000,  very  recently  sold  his  rubber  planta- 
tions and  factories  for  $15,000,000  to  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  which 
is  controlled  by  American  capitalists. 
The  brothers  of  -the  revolutionist  leader 
regarded  Sefior  Limantour's  journey 
with  some  anxiety.  One  of  them  said  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  revolutionists 
to  impede  his  passage,  as  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man  whom  his  country  needed. 
Mexico's  vice-consul  in  New  York  said 
he  was  bearing  to  the  capital  "important 

plans    for  reform." President.  Taft's 

action  will  be  criticised  at  the  approach- 
ing session  of  Congress  by  Senator  La 
Follette  and  others.  The  Senator  says 
in  his  magazine:  *Ts  it  possible  that  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
are  being  used  as  a  side  show  for  a 
gigantic  Wall  Street  gamble?"    He  asks 
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other  questions  which  touch  upon  an  al- 
leged interest  of  the  President's  brother 
Henry  in  corporations  doing  business  in 
Mexico.  It  is  said  that  President  Diaz 
will  now  send  more  troops  northward 
and  make  a  supreme  eflort  to  stamp  out 

the  insurrection. In  dispatches   from 

the  Mexican  capital,  forwarded  two  days 
after  Sefior  Limantour's  departure  from 
New  York,  it  was  said  that  President 
Diaz  w^ould  not  listen  to  any  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  revolutionists,  if  Sefior 
Limantour  should  present  them.  The 
re-establishment  of  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  after  it 
had  been  interrupted  for  ten  days,  had 
confirmed  his  opinion  that  the  revolution- 
ists were  weak  and  wer-e  making  r 
gains. 

As  had  been  foreseen, 
President  Diaz's  demand 
for  a  suspension  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  with  respect  to 
persons  guilty  of  raiding  ranches  and 
wrecking  railroad  or  telegraph  lines,  was 
approved  by  the  permanent  Commission 
of  Congress,  and  warnings  were  pub- 
lished. It  was  said  that  the  revolution- 
ists would  retaliate  and  give  no  quarter. 

Creighton,  the  American  leader  of  a 

band  of  wreckers,  was  in  camp  last  week 
15  miles  south  of  Juarez.  These  men 
had  torn  up  several  miles  of  the  railroad 
between  that  city  and  Chihuahua.  Amer- 
icans were  taking  command  of  other 
bands,  and  it  was  reported  that  Orozco 
had  retired,  saying  that  he  would  no 
longer  stay  with  insurrectionists  who 
had  become  robbers,  assassins  and  assail- 
ants of  women.  These  were  the  words 
used  in  a  circular  letter  bearing  his  sig- 
nature.    The    revolutionists'    attack 

upon  Agua  Prieta,  across  the  line  from 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  was  a  failure.  They 
were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  several 
lives,  and  Blanco,  their  commander,  was 
denounced  by  some  of  his  subordinates. 
It  now  appears  that  young  Garibaldi, 
grandson  of  the  Italian  liberator,  was  not 
killed   in   the   battle   of   Casas    Grandes. 

On  the  17th,  the  railroad  from  Chi- 

liuahua  southward  to  Torreon  was 
opened  again  by  the  Government.  Chi- 
huahua had  been  isolated  for  ten  days, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  for  lack 

of  food. Our  Government  asked  for 

the  release  of  Blatt  and  Converse,  the 


two  young  Americans  imprisoned  at 
Juarez,  asserting  that  they  had  been  cap- 
tured on  American  soil.  Mexico  denied 
this,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  contro- 
versy will  be  referred  to  the  Boundary 
Commission.  Blatt's  home  is  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Congressman  Porter,  repre- 
senting a   Pittsburgh   district,   has  been 

hard  at  work  in  his  interest. At  the 

Pacific  end  of  the  boundary  a  party  of 
revolutionists  pillaged  the  small  town  of 
Tecate.  Their  leader  was  an  escaped 
convict.  They  were  surrounded  by  Gov- 
ernment troops,  who  killed  nearly  all  of 
them.  A  day  later  other  revolutionists 
in  that   district  captured  and   shot  two 

Government    spies.  The    American 

Smelting  and  Refining  Company  gave 
notice  that  all  its  smelters  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  would  be  closed  on  the  20th, 
for  lack  of  fuel  and  ore.  Work  has  also 
been  stopped  in  several  coal  mines,  and 

thousands    of    employees    are    idle. 

Japan  denies  that  she  has  made  any 
secret  treaty  with  Mexico.  Sensational 
nevv^spapers  have  published  reports  to  the 
contrary. 

There  were  two  bat- 
tles in  Paraguay,  last 
week,  and  in  both  the 
revolutionists  were  defeated.  In  the  first, 
which  took  place  near  Limpio,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  captured.  In  the  sec- 
ond, at  Villa  Rosario,  about  two  hundred 
revolutionists  were  killed,  and  many 
prisoners  were  taken.  Among  those  who 
lost  their  lives  was  Dr.  Riquelme,  form- 
erly Minister  of  the  Interior  in  President 
Gondra's  Cabinet.  Gondra  and  Riquelme 
w^ere  leaders  of  the  revolt,  Gondra  hav- 
ing been  forced  out  of  office  by  Colonel 
Jara,  who  proclaimed  a  dictatorship  and 
who  now,  as  Minister  of  War,  commands 
the  Government's  army. All  opposi- 
tion to  the  peace  agreemicnt  in  Honduras 
has  been  withdrawn.  President  Davila 
will  retire  upon  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Bel- 
tran,  the  new  Vice-President,  at  the  capi- 
tal. The  agreement  provides  that  there 
shall  be  an  election  in  October.  The  ex- 
penses of  both  armies  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government,  and  soldiers  of  both 
armies  are  to  be  pensioned.  Gen.  Lee 
Christmas,  the  American  soldier  of  for- 
tune who  commanded  Bonilla's  army, 
has  been  made  Governor  of  the  Province 
or    Department    of    Cortes.- Manuel 
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Estrada  Cabrera  was  inaugurated  as 
President   of     Guatemala    for    the    third 

time,    on    the    i6th. The    Legislative 

Assembly  of  the  Bahama  Islands  recent- 
ly voted,  23  to  6,  for  the  annexation  of 
the  islands  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
This  action  had  been  proposed  in  a  large 
mass  meeting  in  Nassau,  at  which  sev- 
eral Canadians  made  addresses.  The 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas  will  ask  the 
Canadian  Government  to  provide  for  a 
conference. 

^  rr.  11  •  A  discussion  of  naval 
Peace  Talk  m  i.    •       -i.       tt 

_,    ,.  armament    m    the    House 

Parliament  <•      r-  i-   -i.    1 

of     Commons     elicited    a 

declaration  from  the  Britisb  Foreign 
Secretary  which  may  lead  to  important 
results.  A  resolution  protesting  against 
the  increase  of  expenditure  for  army  and 
navy  was  presented  by  J.  A.  M.  Mac- 
donald,  Liberal  member  for  Falkirk 
Burghs,  and  amended  by  another  Liberal, 
Joseph  King,  from  North  Somerset,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  for  arbitration.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Reginald 
McKenna,  in  replying  to  their  speeches 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the 
naval  estimate  because  Germany  had  in- 
creased her  naval  estimates  for  next  year 
by  an  enormous  sum,  but  he  vSaid  that 
there  would  be  no  further  increase  of  ex- 
penditure unless  the  German  program 
should  be  changed.  In  1914,  he  said, 
Germany  would  have  twenty-one  Dread- 
noughts to  England's  thirty,  no  more 
than  a  safe  margin.  Foreign  Secretary 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  acting  in  the  absence 
of  Premier  Asquith  as  Government 
leader,  accepted  the  King  amendment 
and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  anomalous 
and  distressing  situation  prevailing  at 
present,  when  the  civilized  Powers  were 
assuming  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions and  yet  were  engaged  in  a  ruinous 
rivalry  of  expenditure  in  preparation  for 
war.      He  continued : 

"Unless  the  incongruity  and  mischief  of  all 
this  he  brought  home  not  only  to  the  heads  of 
men  generally  but  to  their  feelings  as  well,  so 
that  they  resent  the  inconsistency  and  realize 
the  danger  of  this  tremendous  expenditure, 
the  rivalry  will  continue  and  it  must  in  the 
long  run  break  down  civilization.  You  are 
having  this  great  burden  piled  up  in  times  of 
peace  and  if  it  goes  on  increasing  hy  leaps  and 
bounds  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  generation  it 
will  hecome  intolerable.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  it  will  lead  to  war  precisely  because 
it  is  already  becoming  intolerable.      I  think  it 


much  more  likely  that  the  burdeji  will  be  dis- 
sipated by  an  internal  revolution,  by  a  revolt 
of  the  masses  of  men  against  taxation." 

Sir  Edward  explained  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  country  to  drop  out  of 
the  competition  and  he  saw  no  way  of 
checking  it  except  international  arbitra- 
tion. On  this  point  his  own  words  must 
be  quoted  in  full : 

"I  should  perhaps  have  thought  it  unprofit- 
able to  mention  arbitration  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  twice  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sketched  out  a  step  in  advance  more  momen- 
tous than  any  one  thing  that  any  statesman  in 
his  position  has  ventured  to  say  before.  His 
words  are  pregnant,  with  very  far  reaching 
con'^equences. 

"Mr.  Taft  recently  made  the  statement  that 
he  does  not  see  personally  any  reason  why 
matters  of  national  honor  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  court  of  arbitration.  He  has  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  United  States 
could  negotiate  a  positive  agreement  with 
some  other  nation  to  abide  by  the  adjudication 
of  an  international  arbitral  court  on  every 
question  that  could  not  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion, no  matter  what  was  involved,  a  long 
step  forward  would  be  taken. 

"These  are  bold  and  courageous  words.  We 
have  no  proposal  before  us  and  unless  public 
opinion  rises  to  the  height  of  discussing  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind  it  cannot  be  carried  out. 
But  supposing  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  world  were  to  make  it  clear  to  the  whole 
world  by  such  an  agreement  that  under  no 
circumstances  were  they  going  to  war  again 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  have  a  benefi- 
cent effect. 

'The  nations  that  made  such  an  agreement 
might  be  exposed  to  attack  from  a  third  Pow- 
er. This  would  probably  lead  to  their  follow- 
ing with  an  agreement  to  join  each  other  in 
any  case  where  one  of  them  had  a  quarrel  with 
a  third  nation  which  had  refused  to  arbitrate. 

"I  do  not  think  that  a  statement  of  this  kind 
made  by  a  man  in  Mr.  Taft's  position  should 
go  without  response.  In  entering  into  an 
.agreement  of  that  kind  there  would  be  risks 
and  you  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  some 
sacrifice  of  national  pride  in  such  an  agree- 
ment as  that  proposed  by  the  United  States. 

"We  should  be  delighted  to  receive  such  a 
proposal.  I  should  feel  it  something  so  far 
reaching  in  its  consequences  that  it  required 
not  only  the  signature  of  both  Governments 
but  the  deliberately  decided  sanction  of  Par- 
liament.     That  I  believe  would  be  obtained." 

It  is  rare  that  a 
Government  utter- 
ance attracts  more 
attention  or  is  more  favorably  comment- 
ed upon  than  Sir  Edward  Grey's  exprest 
approval  of  the  Taft  proposal  for  unlim- 
ited arbitration.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  leader 
of    the    Opposition,  pledged    the    hearty 
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support  of  the  Unionists  for  the  poHcy. 
lie  thought  arbitration  quite  practicable 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  This  would  not,  however,  afifect 
the  naval  estimates  because  Great  Brit- 
ain did  not  build  ships  with  the  idea  of 
using  them  against  the  United  States. 
Lord  Chancellor  Loreburn,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  said  that  President 
Taft's  proposals  might  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  utterances  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  leader  of  the  Labor 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  J.  R. 
Macdonald,  exprest  approval  of  the  arbi- 
tration plan,  but  objected  to  what  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said  about  the  two  nations 
acting  together  against  a  third  which  re- 
fused to  arbitrate.  If  Europe  got  the 
idea  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  speech 
at  a  dinner  of  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion League,  referred  to  this  objection 
and  explained  that  he  meant  merely  that 
when  two  great  nations  were  bound  to- 
gether by  such  an  arbitration  treaty  it 
would  develop  such  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy between  them  that  the  public  opin- 
ion of  both  would  be  strongly  against  a 
third  nation  refusing  to  arbitrate  a  dis- 
pute with  either.  He  thought  it  unwise 
to  introduce  the  question  of  a  defensive 
alliance  into  a  plan  for  arbitration,  "but 
the  thought  of  future  possibilities  is  an 
encouragement  which  should  not  be 
grudged  or  denied." The  Noncon- 
formists have  entered  upon  an  earnest 
campaign  in  favor  of  arbitration  with  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  papers  of 
all  parties,  except  the  strongest  of  the 
imperialistic  organs,  speak  cordially  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  remarks.  Only  the 
Saturday  Reviezv,  always  anti-American, 
says  that  "dithyrambic  drivel  about  peace 

does    nothing   to    accomplish    it." In 

Germany  President  Taft's  proposal  met 
with  a  cold  reception,  and,  according  to 
the  German  press,  England  takes  to  it 
only  because  she  is  afraid  of  losing  Can- 
ada. The  Socialists  and  other  radical 
parties  will  introduce  the  following  reso- 
lution into  the  Reichstag: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  British  House  ot 
Commons  have  declared  in  favor  of  limitation 
of  armaments  the  Reichstag  hereby  calls  upon 
the    Chancellor  to  take   steps   immediately   to 


briuj^  about  an  international  understanding  re- 
garding a  general  reduction  of  armaments  and 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture  at  sea." 

In  the  Austrian  Reichrath  Minister 

of  War  Schoenaich  said  that  history 
showed  universal  peace  to  be  unattain- 
able, and  called  attention  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's colossal  naval  program  and  the 
vigorous  mobilization  of  America's  fight- 
ing    forces." The     Danish     Foreign 

Office  has  notified  the  Peace  Bureau  at 
Berne  that  Denmark  will  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  American  Government  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  promote  arbitra- 
tion.  The  plan  recommended  by  Ad- 
miral Henderson  for  the  construction  of 
an  Australian  navy  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1*15,000,000  during  twenty-two 
years  in  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  eight 
armored  and  ten  protected  cruisers,  be- 
sides eighteen  destroyers  and  twelve  sub- 
marines. 

Th    B     d  d     ^^  ^^   reported   from   Con- 

T^  M  ^^/       stantinople  that  the  Bagdad 
Railroad  .,        j^  i.-        u       u 

railroad  question  has  been 

settled  by  the  Porte  and  that  the  work 
will  now  be  pushed  forward.  The  rail- 
road will  be  carried  across  the  Taurus 
range  to  El  Helif  and  thence  to  Bagdad. 
A  branch  line  will  run  to  Alexandretta 
and  another  branch  leaving  the  main  line 
at  Killis  will  connect  at  Aleppo  with  the 
Damascus  Railroad.  It  is  this  Aleppo 
branch  which  is  causing  anxiety  to  Eng- 
land because  it  aimed  directly  at  British 
control  of  Egypt.  In  Dr.  Rohrbach's 
monograph  on  the  Bagdad  Railroad  it  is 
plainly  stated  that  Egypt  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
only  point  where  it  can  be  attacked  froir. 
Europe  by  land,  and  that  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  Germany  is  interested  in  devel- 
oping the  railroad  system  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. With  a  line  running  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  Turke\ 
might  be  inclined  to  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  Egypt,  and  if  this  were  accom^ 
plished,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  Ger- 
many and  of  a  rising  of  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists,  England  would  lose  control 
of  the  route  to  India  and  very  likely  have 
to  face  a  Mohammedan  insurrection 
there.  The  Turkish  Government  seem.s 
to  be  as  completely  under  German  influ- 
ence as  ever  was  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 
An  American.  Dr.  Chester,  proposed  a 
system  of  railroads  connecting  the  Black 
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Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  at  Alexan- 
(Iretta  and  valley  of  the  Upper  Euphrates 
with  that  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  French  and 
English  capitalists  have  offered  to  con- 
struct a  similar  system,  all  without  ask- 
ing any  guarantees  or  aid  from  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  but  all  these  offers  have 
been  refused  in  favor,  of  the  German, 
which  receives  support  from  the  Turkish 
treasury.  The  Grand  Vizier,  in  defend- 
ing his  course  in  Parliament,  said  that 
there  was  no  loss  to  the  Government  thru 
the  guarantees,  for  the  receipts  from 
provincial  taxation  had  increased  45  per 
cent.,  thanks  to  improved  communica- 
tions, during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz.  The  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  railroad  beyond  Bagdad  is  still  open, 
as  the  German  construction  company  has 
renounced  any  claim  to  Koweit,  ac- 
cepting Alexandretta  in  compensation. 
The  Russian  Government  has  agreed 
with  Germany  to  allow  it  to  connect  at 
Khamikin,  on  the  Persian  frontier  near 
Kermanshah,  with  the  railroad  which 
Russia  proposes  to  build  thru  Northern 
Persia  to  India,  but  it  is  uncertain  when 
this  road  will  be  built,  and  this  would 
divert  the  Bap'dad  Railroad  from  its  real 
aim,  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here 
England  holds  the  key,  for  it  claims  a 
protectorate  over  Koweit.  It  has  recent- 
ly transpired  that  the  legal  ground  of  this 
is  a  secret  treaty  which  was  concluded 
January  23,  1899,  between  Colonel 
Meade,  British  resident  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Sheik  Mubarak,  of  Koweit,  the 
provisions  of  which  have  never  been 
made  public.  It  has  been  semi-officially 
stated,  however,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  Sheik  in  return  for  definite 
considerations  placed  his  rights  and  in- 
terest under  special  protection  of  Great 
Britain  and  agreed  not  to  cede  any  por- 
tion of  his  territory  to  any  foreign 
Power.  Because  of  this  Sheik  Mubarak 
refused  to  lease  a  site  of  20  square  miles 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  when  early  in  1900 
Herr  Stemrich,  German  Consul-General 
at  Constantinople,  came  overland  to  Ko- 
weit to  secure  a  terminal  for  the  Bagdad 
Railroad.  The  Sheik  of  Koweit  still  flies 
the  Turkish  flag  over  his  palace  and  his 
shipping,  but  in  tqoi.  when  a  Turkish 
corvette  packed  with  troops  entered  the 
harbor  and  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  the  town,  Captain  Pears,  in  command 
of   a    British    cruiser,    forced    its    with- 


drawal. And  later,  when  Koweit 
was  threatened  by  a  force  of  Arabs 
from  the  interior,  British  bluejackets 
were  landed  and  threw  up  entrench- 
ments for  its  protection.  The  Turk- 
ish Government,  however,  has  never 
acknowledged  the  British  claims  in  Ko- 
weit and  the  Germans  treat  them  with 
ridicule.  Basra,  which  is  a  more  likely 
terminus  for  the  Bagdad  Railroad  than 
Koweit,  has  not  been  so  definitely 
claimed  by  England,  but  still  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  consent  of  England 
could  be  obtained  for  a  German  railroad 
to  secure  this  or  any  other  port  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Of  the  six  demands 
China's  Difficulties      which    the    Russian 

Government  made 
upon  China  for  consular  and  trade  privi- 
leges in  Mongolia,  four  were  promptly 
granted.  Upon  the  other  two  points  the 
Chinese  Government  held  out,  possibly 
in  the  hope  of  foreign  support,  but  none 
of  the  Powers  seemed  inclined  to  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  so  remote  from  their 
own  interests.  The  Russian  Government 
then  massed  troops  on  the  Russian  fron- 
tier in  Turkestan,  ostensibly  for  ''prac- 
tice in  mobilization,"  but  obviously  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  threat 
of  the  occupation  of  Kuldja  and  the  Hi 
Valley  in  case  China  refused  to  come  to 
terms.  Under  this  pressure  China  yield- 
ed and  conceded  the  final  demands  of 
Russia  which  were  the  right  of  establish- 
ing a  Russian  consulate  in  Kobdo  and 
free  trade  in  Mongolia.  Kobdo  is  a  town 
of  about  6,000  inhabitants  north  of 
Kuldja.  The  Russian  demand  for  free 
trade  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  tea 
monopoly  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

Chinese. The    plague    in    Manchuria 

continues  its  devastation.  Over  20,000 
persons  have  perished  from  it  in  the 
Harbin  district.  The  fatality  from  the 
same  disease  in  India  is  many  times 
greater  than  this,  but  it  does  not  create 
so  much  alarm  because  Europe  has  no 
railway  connection  with  India  while  the 
plague  may  at  any  time  reach  Europe 
by  the  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road.  The  papers  are  full  of  unsub- 
stantiated rumors  of  the  intentions  of 
Japan  and  Russia  to  seize  and  annex  the 
portions  of  Manchuria  under  their  con- 
trol. 
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TJIERJl  are  one  hundred  Assembly- 
men and  thirty-three  Senators  in 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  Ten 
Assemblymen  and,  two  Senators  are  So- 
cialists— all  residents  of  Milwaukee.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  Amer- 
ican Legislature  the  Socialists  have  be- 
come so  potent  as  a  minority  party  that 
they  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Disgusted  with  the  flagrant  misrule 
for  years  of  an  old  bipartisan  ''gang"  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  the  people 
of  Milwaukee  last  Spring  turned  the  city 
and  county  government  over  to  the  So- 
cialists. Last  fall  they  increased  their 
Socialist  representation  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  from  four  to  fourteen, 
and  sent  Victor  Berger  to  Congress  to 
take  the  seat  of  a  Republican  standpat- 
ter. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  these 
fourteen  men  of  manual  occupations  and 
limited  educations  have  forced  recogni- 
tion. On  two  of  the  most  important 
committees  they  rank  ahead  of  the 
Democrats.  And  they  are  writing  legis- 
lation upon  the  statute  books. 

How  has  this  small  minority  succeed- 
ed in  stamping  its  impress  upon  the  leg- 
islation of  Wisconsin?  What  methods 
has  it  employed  to  obtain  results  ?  With 
what  effect  is  this  entering  wedge  of 
Socialism  driving  its  way  toward  the 
heart  of  repubHcan  government  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

To  be  shown  where  the  two  Senators 
and  twelve  Assemblymen  of  the  Social- 
ist party  sleep  is  to  be  told  the  secret  of 
their  effectiveness.  They  are  a  com- 
munity of  interests — one  where  the  plan 
of  mental  co-operation  is  actually  in 
force. 

Finding  deserted  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature one  evening  because  of  theater  at- 
tractions, T  was  invited  to  visit  the  So- 
cialist rooming  house.  Passing  along  a 
side  street  we  entered  an  old  three-story 
stone  building  which  housed  a  butcher 
shop  and  a  creamery  on  the  first  floor. 
Down  a  long,  uncarpeted  hall — antique 
in  the  extreme — up  two  flights  of  heavy, 
pine  stairs  and  we  were  on  the  thres- 
hold. 
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Such  a  picture.  Here  was  a  regular 
Socialist  legislature  in  session,  discussing 
resolutions  and  measures  which  were  to 
come  up  for  consideration  the  next  day 
before  the  State  Legislature.  This  wide, 
long  barracks  of  a  room  had  been  used 
for  many  years  by  labor  organizations  as 
a  meeting  place.  In  one  corner  stood  a 
large  stove,  perhaps  a  relic  which  had 
seen  service  in  some  district  school  be- 
fore Wisconsin  passed  a  law  awarding 
bounties  to  the  schools  using  furnaces 
for  heating  purposes.  Near  the  center 
of  the  room  was  a  long  table  piled  high 
with  newspapers,  legislative  bills  and 
economic  reference  books,  borrowed 
from  various  Madison  libraries.  Around 
the  table  sat  a  group  of  earnest  men — 
some  were  smoking,  some  were  in  stock- 
ing feet — giving  their  ideas  about  a 
measure  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
coming  up  for  passage  the  following- 
day. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  room  and  in 
the  corners,  protected  by  screens,  were 
the  beds  of  the  members.  Each  owns  his 
own  little  hard  kitchen  chair  and  his  bed 
and  pays  his  share  toward  a  monthly 
room  rental  of  $25.  Save  for  a  map  and 
lonely  calendar  the  walls  are  bare  and 
desolate.  Across  the  corner  of  an  ad- 
joining room  hung  the  small  washing  of 
one  of  the  members.  Over  the  floor 
stretched  a  single  rag  rug.  A  newspaper 
folded  cone-shaped  served  as  a  shade  for 
the  electric  light  hanging  over  the  table. 
The  w^hole  scene  bore  evidences  of  priva- 
tions and  hardships  similar  to  those  suf- 
fered in  Wisconsin  lumber  camps  a  score 
of  years  ago. 

Here  at  7.30  o'clock  every  evening 
"Speaker"  Weber,  for  they  are  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  Legislature,  calls  the 
meeting  to  order.  Every  bill  before  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  is  handled  upon 
this  dissecting  table.  Plans  are  formu- 
lated as  to  who  will  offer  debate,  what 
amendments  will  be  presented  and  what 
i:)arliamentary  methods  will  be  followed 
either  to  hasten  the  passage  or  effect  the 
defeat  of  a  measure.  Before  this  Social- 
ist forum  all  differences  of  opinion 
among  members  are  settled.     Sometimes 
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the  debates  are  long  and  vehement. 
CJ)tten  the  sessions  are  prolonged  until 
after  midnight.  But  next  day  in  the 
Legislature  the  Socialists  will  vote  as  a 
body. 

**We  believe  in  co-operation,"  said  As- 
semblyman Frank  Weber,  in  discussing 
their  plans  of  organization.  "Two  men 
usually  have  more  ideas  about  the  prob- 
able effect  of  a  certain  measure  than  one. 
So  we  all  room  together  for  consulta- 
tion purposes.  We  can  call  a  meeting 
of  our  members  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
and  they  will  know  where  they  are  to 
meet.  We  settle  our  differences  of  opin- 
ion here  and  go  before  the  Legislature 
with  our  substitute  bills,  amendments  and 
plans  for  debate  as  a  united  body.  A 
legislative  floor  committee  composed  of 
Assemblymen  Brockhausen,  Berner  and 
myself  settle  questions  that  come  up  un- 
expectedly while  we  are  in  session  at 
the  capitol." 

These  Socialist  members  have  little 
time  for  amusement.  Financially  they 
are  too  poor.  They  have  come  to  the 
Legislature  with  a  program  as  fixt  as 
when  they  entered  the  City  Hall  of  Mil- 


waukee a  year  ago.  They  want  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  laboring  men.  They 
never  dodge  "roll  calls"  or  grow  weary 
of  battle.  Courage,  pluck  and  determin- 
ation they  have. 

Yet  these  zealous  devotees  of  Social- 
ism are  but  ordinary  mortals — clerks, 
machinists,  cigar  makers,  paper  hangers, 
etc.  They  do  not  seek  office  for  political 
honor  but  for  political  good.  Not  one 
spent  more  than  $5  to  secure  his  election. 
So  they  are  not  shackled  to  the  "inter- 
ests" or  wedded  to  the  breweries.  They 
are  making  sacrifices,  for  without  the 
most  rigid  economy  it  takes  more  than 
the  legislative  salary  of  $500  to  live  in 
Madison  for  six  months. 

Let  us  examine  their  membership. 
Assemblyman  Frank  J.  Weber,  dean  of 
the  members,  is  a  sailor  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  and  in  1893  ^^  organized  the 
Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor ; 
Fred  Brockhausen,  a  thin,  nervous  fel- 
low, for  the  past  nine  years  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  a  cigar  maker ;  E.  J.  Berner, 
a  cigar  maker,  has  been  interested  in  the 
trades  union  movement  for  the  past  fif- 
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teen  years;  W.  J.  Giiboy  is  a  shippiii.!^ 
clerk ;  F.  B.  Metcalfe,  nervous  and  eager, 
with  plenty  of  ideas,  is  a  j^lass  blower ; 
Jacob  llahn  is  a  cigar  maker;  Michael 
Katzbahn  is  a  core  worker  and  moldcr : 
J.  H.  Vint  is  a  machinist;  Arthur  Karn, 
a  Bohemian  Jew,  is  the  organizer  for  the 
Bakers'  Union ;  George  Klenzendorff  is 
an  architect  and  estimator,  and  E.  H. 
Kiefer  is  a  pa])er  hanger  and  painter 
with  five  children  in  Milwaukee.  Sun- 
day is  a  long  day  for  Kiefer.  He  would 
like  to  go  home  to  visit  his  family,  but 
he  has  limited  resources  and  no  one  can 
tell  but  that  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture may  be  so  prolonged  that  it  will  take 
his  last  dollar.  Max  Binner,  secretary 
of  the  Socialists'  legislative  organiza- 
tion, is  a  "capitalist"  among  the  mem- 
bers. Answering  the  charge  that  the 
Socialists  knew  nothing  about  taxation 
because  thev  held  little  property,  the 
young  bookkeeper  caused  consternation 
by  producing  a  tax  certificate  upon  a  lit- 
tle house  and  lot  in  Milwaukee  upon 
which  he  had  made  a  number  of  small 
payments. 

in  the  Senate  is  the  polished,  afifable 
Winfield  R.  Gaylord,  State  organizer  for 
the  Socialists,  a  former  Methodist  and 
Congregational  minister.  When  he 
stands  up  there  and  begins  to  talk  with 
the  zeal  of  a  John  the  Baptist,  the  as- 
semblage listens.  Gabriel  Zophy,  the 
second  Senator,  is  a  cigar  maker.  Ten 
of  the  fourteen  members  are  married. 
And  three  of  these  Socialists  are  Roman 
Catholics — Giiboy,  Katzbahn  and  Hahn. 

To  Wisconsin  people  these  Socialists 
do  not  seem  remarkably  radical.  Really 
they  are  the  advance  guard  of  a  great 
civic  movement.  They  are  demanding 
shorter  hours  of  labor  for  women  and 
children,  more  municipal  parks,  public 
bath  houses,  better  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, regulation  of  tenement  houses, 
improvement  of  street  car  service  and 
the  passage  of  laws  compensating  men 
injured  while  employed,  regardless  of 
the  n.eglis^ence  of  the  employee  or  em- 
ployer. In  its  entity  theirs  is  a  protest 
against  misgovernment. 

Examine  this  sample  piece  of  proposed 
Socialistic  legislation.  Senator  Gavlord 
has  introduced  a  bill  requiring  all  news- 
papers accepting  public  printing  to  de- 
clare  themselves   public   utilities   and   to 


l^ublish  in  each  issue  the  name  of  every 
uwner  of  lo  per  cent,  or  more  of  stock. 
This  measure,  they  argue,  will  disclose 
"to  a  certainty  why  certain  capitalistic 
newspapers  persist  in  making  archangels 
out  of  certain  heads  of  public  utilities  or 
other  interests."  The  newspapers  are 
not,  however,  to  be  interfered  with  in 
their  privilege  of  a  free  press. 

Briefly  summarized  here  are  a  few  of 
the  Socialists'  more  radical  ideas,  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  bills 
before  the  Legislature: 

Complete  self-government  for  cities  and 
townships. 

Elective  officers,  city,  State  and  national, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  recall  by  the  people. 

Right  to  exercise  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum on   all  legislative  matters. 

Giving  a  city  the  right  to  purchase  public 
utilities  and  to  take  possession  of  them  by 
paying  the  owners  the  price  of  the  property. 

Limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  youths  under 
twenty-one  years  and  women  of  any  age  to 
eight  hours  a  day.  Prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  sixteen  years  in  any 
factory. 

Graduated  income  and  inheritance  tax  law, 
small  incomes  to  be  exempt. 

Removal  of  the  principle  of  contributory 
negligence  and  the  enactment  of  laws  to  com- 
pensate working  men  injured  while  employed. 

Free  school  books  and  free  school  utensils 
to  pupils  of  public  schools. 

Establishment  in  every  county  of  the  State 
of  a  farming  school  with  a  model  farm. 

Fire  and  accident  insurance  to  be  established 
by  the  State. 

Gradually  the  Socialists  have  been 
gaining  power  in  Wisconsin.  Since  the 
election  of  Mayor  Emil  Seidel  in  Mil- 
waukee the  party  has  built  a  meeting 
center  called  ''Brisbane  Hall,'  after  Al- 
bert Brisbane,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  the  first 
native  American  Socialist  of  note.  And 
of  this  Milwaukee  home  these  Socialist 
legislators  are  proud. 

From  there  to  Congress  next  session 
will  go  Victor  Berger,  the  brains  of  the 
Milwaukee  movement,  *'boss  of  a  boss- 
less  party,"  and  the  first  Socialist  to 
claim  a  seat  in  that  august  body.  But 
he  isn't  the  wild-eyed  Socialist  he  is  pic- 
tured to  be.  He  isn't  a  Marx.  His  views 
are  tempered.  He  is  leading  under  the 
name  of  Socialism  at  the  present  time  a 
movement  for  civic,  social  and  industrial 
reform.  Meantime,  the  little  party  gazes 
clairvoyantly  into  the  heart  of  A\'iscon'^in 
for  new  fields  of  conquest. 

Madison,   Wis. 


My  Superannuation 

[The  Methodist  preacher  who  contributes  the  following  article  is  the  same  who  wrote  in 
The  Independent  of  November  9,  1905,  "The  Story  of  a  Handicapped  Life."  As  we  did 
with  the  earlier  article,  so  we  accompany  this  with  an  editorial  expressing  our  admiration 
of  iiis  spirit   and  ideals   under   adverse   physical  and  ecclesiastical  conditions. — Editor.] 


WHEN,  five  years  agx),  I  wrote 
the  story  of  my  own  life,  I  had 
been  in  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ancy ahnost  twenty-eight  years.  At  that 
time  I  was  pastor  of  three  churches  in 
one  of  the  upper  counties  of  my  native 
State,  one  of  them  in  the  county  seat,  the 
others  in  the  country.  Besides  these  I 
had  a  h'ttle,  ahnost  abandoned,  church, 
where  I  preached  one  sabbath  afternoon 
in  each  month.  I  had  been  pastor  in 
this  charge  twenty  years  before,  and 
when  I  returned  to  it  a  second  time,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  found, 
greatly  to  my  joy,  that  the  people,  many 
of  them  at  least,  remembered  my  former 
pastorate,  and  these,  with  the  children  of 
some  who  had  passed  away,  gave  us  a 
warm  welcome.  Our  home  was  very 
pleasant.  The  parsonage,  a  pretty  cot- 
tage of  five  rooms,  with  a  front  and  back 
veranda,  stood  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
little  village,  and  a  chain  of  mountains 
was  only  a  few  miles  away.  It  was  a 
delight  to  watch  the  sunsets  from  this 
home  on  the  western  hillside,  especially 
in  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  when 
the  sun  went  to  its  setting  thru  a  mist  of 
gold.  And  we  were  happy  here  the  two 
years  we  tarried  among  my  old  friends. 
The  people  knew  of  my  defective  sight, 
but  were  considerate,  and  not  over-exact- 
ing. Our  salary  was  $400,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  ministry  I  received  more 
than  the  stewards  had  assessed  for  me. 
And,  too,  when  my  horse  died,  my 
friends  soon  had  another  one  in  my  sta- 
ble, fully  paid  for.  But  there  were  dis- 
advantages. The  town  was  twelve  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  the  school  was  not 
such  as  I  needed  for  my  daughters,  who 
were  now  twelve  and  fifteen  years  old 
respectively. 

At  the  session  of  our  conference, 
which  was  held  in  November,  I  was  read 
out  to  H.  And  we  were  delighted.  The 
change  mvolved  a  move  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,  and 


a  separation  from  many  dear  friends, 
but  there  was  a  fine  school  at  H.,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  children,  and  because  the 
appointment  was  something  of  a  promo- 
tion, we  left  our  home  in  the  little  moun- 
tain town  with  regret,  of  course,  but  with 
hopefulness  as  well. 

Our  welcome  to  our  new  circuit  was 
delightfully  cordial.  We  found  a  good 
parsonage,  well  finished,  our  little  girls 
had  a  room  all  their  own,  an  unusual  ex- 
perience in  their  lives,  and  the  people 
furnished  us  many  good  things  as  the 
Christm.as  holidays  came  on,  besides 
what  we  had  found  in  the  parsonage  on 
our  arrival. 

H.  was  a  choice  community.  The 
school,  which  had  been  established  almost 
a  half  century,  was  of  high  grade,  and 
its  patrons  were  mainly  people  of  means 
who  had  come  to  the  community  for  the 
advantages  the  school  afforded.  The 
population  was  something  like  500,  and 
most  of  the  families  were  wealthy,  or  at 
least  well  to  do,  owning  plantations  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  counties,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  counties  of 
the  State.  The  business  of  the  village 
was  not  large  nor  urgent.  The  people 
had  settled  in  H.  for  homes,  the  school 
and  the  churches.  They  took  life  in  a 
leisurely  way.  They  had  time,  and  took 
time  to  cultivate  the  social  virtues.  Thru 
the  village  ran  an  old,  historic  public 
road,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  under 
these  nestled  the  homes  of  the  denizens 
of  the  town.  These  were  built  largely 
for  summer  comfort,  and  were  nearly  all 
modeled  after  one  pattern.  And  we 
found  the  climate  quite  agreeable  after 
our  sojourn  among  the  mountains.  The 
sea,  hardly  a  hundred  miles  away,  was 
near  enough  to  give  us  a  fine  breeze  at 
night,  and  the  sandy,  porous  soil,  thru 
which  the  water  filtered  to  a  great  depth, 
made  the  air  and  grounds  so  dry,  especi- 
ally in  winter,  that  we  had  few  unpleas- 
antly cold  days  during  the  four  winters 
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we  spent  there,  and  the  summer  heat  was 
less  oppressive  beeause  of  the  altitude 
of  the  location. 

And  those  four  years  were  the  hap- 
piest in  our  whole  itinerancy.  1  had 
never  preached  to  people  who  were  so 
appreciative.  Instead  of  discounting  me 
on  account  of  my  defective  sight,  they 
seemed  to  think  all  the  more  of  me  for 
it.  The  charge  involved  much  work,  but 
work  is  never  hard  when  it  is  congenial, 
and  done  for  congenial  people.  Every 
Sunday  in  the  month,  except  one,  I 
preached  three  times,  morning,  afternoon 
and  night,  and  on  one  Sabbath,  I  rode  at 
least  fourteen  miles  in  filling  these  sev- 
eral appointments.  But  my  health  was 
almost  perfect,  the  congregations  at  the 
different  churches  were  responsive  to  a 
degree  that  I  had  not  known  before,  and 
during  my  pastorate  of  four  years,  the 
membership  increased  by  something  like 
a  hundred.  My  salary  went  up  from 
$580  the  first  year,  to  $700  the  last  year. 
I  found,  too,  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
newspaper  work,,  which  added  substan- 
tially to  my  income.  The  situation,  the 
love  of  the  people  and  the  success  attend- 
ing my  labors,  made  us  all  very  happy. 
My  daughters  graduated  from  the  school, 
my  son  secured  a  place  as  a  reporter  on 
a  newspaper  in  the  city  not  far  away, 
and  I  supposed  that  the  hardships  of  the 
itinerancy  would  never  be  as  great  again 
as  they  had  been  before.  I  knew  I  was 
past  fifty,  and  that  the  end  was  not  many 
years  away,  but  I  saw  before  me  no 
imaginary  dead  line.  And  my  presiding 
elder  assured  me  that  I  was  no  longer 
hard  to  provide  for.  "You  know,"  he 
said  kindly  (he  had  been  a  presiding^el- 
der  a  number  of  years),  "that  we  have 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  place  you 
sometimes,  but  I  am  sure  that  is  over 
now."  He  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
this  difficulty,  of  course,  the  fact  that  I 
could  not  see  well,  but  was  much  more 
gentle  and  brotherly  in  his  reference  to 
this  infirmity  than  some  of  my  presiding 
elders  have  been. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave 
H.  My  oldest  daughter  had  a  school  not 
far  away,  and  came  home  every  Satur- 
day ;  my  youngest  daughter  was  less  than 
fifty  miles  away,  teaching  in  a  private 
family ;  we  would  have  been  willing  to 
tarry  in  the  village  all  the  rest  of  our 


lives,  and  we  were  assured  that  the  peo- 
ple would  be  willing  to  take  us  indefi- 
nitely. But — we  must  move.  The  four 
year  limit  to  the  pastorate  is  inexorable. 
We  pray  over  our  appointments ;  the 
l>ishops  and  the  presiding  elders,  we  are 
assured  at  conference,  pray  every  ear- 
nestly over  them,  and  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  pray  over  them,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood in  all  our  prayers  that  the  good 
Lord  has  never  yet  made  a  Methodist 
preacher  in  this  latitude  who  can  serve 
the  same  church  effectively  longer  than 
the  prescribed  four  years  of  the  Metho- 
dist discipline.  And  we  have  never  yet 
mustered  up  enough  faith  to  ask  him  to 
do  this  impossible  thing.  We  believe 
that  Providence  has  called  some  men  to 
be  Bishops  for  life;  we  are  willing  for 
our  connectional  officers — editors,  mis- 
sionary secretaries  and  the  like — to  hold 
office  as  long  as  they  can  command 
enough  votes  in  the  General  Conference 
to  re-elect  them,  but  we  do  not  expect 
nor  ask  the  same  Providence  to  do  what 
is  not  supposed  to  be  desirable  or  even 
possible,  and  call  some  men  to  indefinite 
pastorates  in  particular  charges. 

I  went  up  to  the  annual  conference 
that  year  with  much  sorrow,  but  with  no 
great  degree  of  anxiety.  It  was  a  grief 
to  leave  H.,  but  I  have  tried  to  be  true 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
itinerancy,  and  I  knew  that  there  was 
no  possible  chance  for  me  to  stay  in  the 
village  I  loved  so  much  any  longer.  My 
presiding  elder  declared  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  have  the  best  appoint- 
ment I  had  ever  had,  and  spoke  so  spe- 
cifically about  it,  that  I  began  to  guess 
where  it  was  (Methodist  preachers  are 
not  supposed  to  know  their  assignments 
until  the  Bishop  reads  them  out  at  the 
close  of  the  conference  sessions).  But 
when  the  appointments  were  read,  I  had 
a  very  different  place  from  what  I  had 
supposed  I  should  get.  And  I  did  not 
reach  the  appointment  at  all.  I  did  not 
know  all  the  facts  in  the  case  until  after- 
wards, and  I  have  no  heart  to  go  into 
these  details  now.  Sufifice  it  to  say,  the 
infirmity  which  came  with  me  into  this 
world,  and  which  has  gone  with  me  all 
thru  my  years,  met  me  at  the  threshold 
of  this  appointment — and  I  was  changed 
to  another,  and  afterwards  to  still  an- 
other.     Fortunately,    all    these    changes 
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were  made  before  I  shipped  my  house-  finding  some  chairs,  we  sat  down.    After 

hold  stuff  from  H.,  but  for  several  days  a  little  hesitation,  he  said:     "The  presid- 

I  was  in  suspense,  not  knowing  whither  ing  elders  think  you  ought  to  superannu- 

to  go.    At  last  I  was  notified  that  1  had  ate." 

been  assigned  to  the  B — r  circuit.   Hiring  The  announcement  stunned  me.    I  was 

a   man   to   drive   my    horse   and   buggy  dumb  with  dismay.     Nothing,  not  even 

thru   the  country  to   W.,   some  seventy  death  itself,  is   so  much   dreaded  by   a 

miles   away,   I   took  the  train  with  my  Methodist    preacher    as    superannuation, 

trunks.    My  wife,  who  had  been  visiting  It  means  cessation  of  pastoral  work.     It 

relatives,   joined   me   later,   and   by   the  means  that  he  is  no  longer  acceptable  as 

first   of    December    we    were    settled    in  a  preacher.     It  means  that  he  must  go 

our  new  quarters.  out,  often  without  a  home  or  means  of 

There  were  only  three  churches,  but  support,  into  poverty  and  old  age.  The 
the  membership  was  scattered  over  a  largest  allowance  paid  to  a  superannuate 
section  of  hilly,  broken  country,  at  least  from  what  is  known  as  the  "conference 
twenty  miles  square.  And  the  churches,  collection"  is  not  half  the  average  salary 
like  many  other  country  churches  in  our  of  the  active  pastor.  And  the  pastor 
bounds,  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  who  can  save  anything  out  of  his  salary 
from  what  they  had  been  in  other  days,  for  old  age  is  more  fortunate  than  most 
and  the  people  were  more  discouraged  ,  of  us  have  been.  The  experience  is  the 
than  I  have  ever  found  folks  anywhere  testing  time  in  a  Methodist  preach- 
in  all  my  ministry.  It  was  a  difficult  er's  life.  He  has  nothing  before  him 
field  for  any  one,  and  to  place  me  on  it,  but  years  of  growing  weakness  and  in- 
where  my  failure  to  see  well  would  firmity,  nothing  in  the  past  but  memo- 
count  for  more  against  me  than  on  almost  ries  of  activity,  the  very  recalling  of 
any  other  charge  in  the  conference,  was  which  grieves  his  soul,  because  he  can 
to  foredoom  me  to  failure.  The  people  be  active  no  more,  and  even  the  love  of 
were  kind,  our  salary  was  enough  to  his  brethren  is  too  often  of  the  pitying 
provide  amply  for  all  our  needs,  and  our  sort  that  only  adds  to  his  sense  of  lone- 
home  was  large,  with  a  pretty  yard,  cov-  liness.  Happy  indeed  is  he  whose  faith 
ered  with  Bermuda  grass ;  but  the  year's  does  not  fail  during  these  twilight  years. 
work  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  my  I  need  not  tell  in  detail  all  that  hap- 
pastorate — and  the  last.  pened.      I   went   to  see   the   Bishop.      I 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  annual  talked  with  several  of  the  presiding  el- 
conference,  our  fourth  quarterly  meet-  ders,  one  of  whom  had  been  licensed  to 
ing  was  held.  At  this  session  the  offi-  preach  under  my  pastorate.  I  counseled 
cials  caucused  with  the  presiding  elder,  with  my  friends.  I  yielded  to  the  inevi- 
Of  course  I  was  not  invited  into  this  table — and  when  the  session  came  to  its 
caucus.  T  learned  thru  the  presid-  close,  I  was  on  the  list  of  superannuates, 
ing  elder  himself — when  I  questioned  My  poor  eyes  had  at  last  brought  my 
him — what  was  said.  It  was  all  kind,  he  ministry  to  an  abrupt  ending.  The  breth- 
asserted,  but  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  ren  gave  this  as  the  only  reason  for  my 
that  we  understood  that  we  would  have  superannuation. 

a   change.     ''But   you   need   not   be  un-  And    now    a    strangely    Providential 

easy,"  he  said,  reassuringly,  "I  can  take  thing    happened.     Some    years     ago     a 

care   of  you."     And   so   I   went  up   to  movement  was  started  here  and  there  to 

conference,  suspecting  nothing  of  what  build  superannuate  homes.    In  one  of  the 

was  to  come.  prettiest  little  cities  of  the  State,  and  in 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  my  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  common- 
presiding  elder  came  to  me  and  said,  'T  wealth,  a  beautiful  little  cottage  was  built 
want  to  talk  with  you  a  little"  (he  is  the  by  a  lady  of  means  and  piety,  and  turned 
son  of  the  presiding  elder  who  kept  me  over  to  the  Church  for  a  home  for  a 
out  of  the  itinerancy  three  years  at  the  wornout  preacher.  One  of  the  best  men 
outset  of  my  ministry).  We  made  our  in  our  conference  had  occupied  it  for  a 
way  to  one  of  the  Sunday  School  rooms  time,  but  was  now  dead.  This  home 
of  the  church — we  were  in  session  within  was  open,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the 
a  few  miles  of  my  childhood  home — and  adjournment  of  our  conference,  my  wife 
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and  J    found  ourselves  in  possession  of  If  I  am  a  superannuate  now,  1  have  been 

this  home.  for  years.     If  so,  I  have  imj^osed  on  the 

Our  reception  was  gracious.     A  com-  charges  I  have  served.     If  not,  then   I 

mittce  met  us  at  the  train,  another  was  feel  that  I  am,  in  some  sort,  a  party  to 

in   waiting  at  the  "Home,"   which   was  a  piece  of  injustice  to  the  Church.     But 

warmed   by  a  fire   in  all  the   rooms,   a  I  cannot  help  myself.     The  Church  has 

warm  supper  was  on  the  table,  provisions  taken   the   heart  of  my   working  years, 

for  a  month  were  in  the  pantry,  a  ton  and  now^  I  am  taking  what  it  gives  me 

of  coal  was  in   the  back  yard,  and   all  in  return.     And  I  shall  not  be  idle.     I 

our  w^ants  for  many  days  to  come  were  have  some  lectures  that  I  shall  make  as 

anticipated.  occasion  may  offer.     A  book  written  by 

And  the  "Home"  is  beautiful.     There  me    (not   that  novel,   however)    will   be 

are  five  rooms,  including  the  kitchen,  the  published  in  the  early  spring,  and  so  I 

finishing    and    furniture    are    homehke,  am  not  without  work  nor  hope.     When 

and  here  we  may  stay  the  rest  of  our  my  life's   sun  goes   down,   I   trust   that 

lives.    Our  rooms  are  not  large,  and  the  there  will  be  no  clouds  except  those  that 

dining  room,   which   is  also  our   sitting  tell  of  a  brighter  tomorrow, 

room  and  library,,  is  just  a  bit  crowded,  I  have  given  thirty-three  years  to  the 

but  everything  is  so  fresh  and  comfort-  pastorate.     I  would  gladly  give  as  many 

able    that    we    are    gladly    content    and  more.     I  knew  when  I  entered  the  min- 

grateful  that  our  last  years  may  be  passed  istry   that    I    need   not   expect   anything 

in    really   the   most  beautiful   home   we  great  in  the  way  of  place  and  prefer- 

have  ever  had.  ment,  and  the  knowledge  during  all  these 

And  we  are  alone,  except  that  for  the  years  has  saved  me  from  temptations  to 

present  my  wife's  sister  is  with  us.     Our  rival  other  men.     And  it  has  helped  to 

son   has   a  fine  position   on   one   of   the  make  me  content  when  otherwise  I  might 

leading  dailies  of  the  State ;  our  oldest  have  been  dissatisfied.     I  am  now  sixty 

daughter  is  married  to  a  good,  worthy  years  old,  my  health  is  good,  my  sight  is 

young  man,  and  our  youngest  daughter,  no  worse  than  it  has  been  all  my  life, 

tho  only  seventeen,  has  an  excellent  posi-  I  am  sure  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  bet- 

tion  as  a  teacher.  ter   work   than    I   have   ever    done,    my 

But  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  become  income   will   hardly   reach   $400,   and   I 

reconciled  to  my  superannuation.    I  loved  know  that  we  must  live  a  severely  simple 

my  work.    I  dream  of  it  now.    I  wake  in  and  economical  life;  but  I  am  resolved 

the  night  and  sorrow  that  the  pastorate  that  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  become 

is  closed  against  me  forever.     My  grief  a  cynical  old  man.     I  have  preached  the 

lurks  in  the  outskirts  of  my  thought  by  Gospel  of  faith  and  hope  and  courage  to 

day,  and  mocks  me  in  my  most  cheerful  others,  now  I  shall  seek  to  live  that  Gos- 

hours.      And   I    feel   deep   mortification,  pel  before  others. 
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The  Appropriations  of  Congress 

BY   WILLIAM   B.   BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant    Pkokkssor    of    Political    F;conomy    in    Yale    University. 
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THE  total  appropriations  by  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  at  its  third 
session  amounted  to  $1,025,489,- 
661.54.  The  items  for  which  more  than 
$10,000,000  was  appropriated   follow : 

Agriculture    $16,900,016.00 

Army     93.374,755-97 

District  of  Columbia    12,057,236.50 

Legislative,   etc 35,378,149-85 

Navy 126,478,338.24 

Pension     153,688,000.00 

Post   Office    257,539,113.00 

River  and  harbor   23,855,342.00 

Sundry   civil    142,149,144.14 

Permanent  annual    129,575,924.12 

The  last  item  includes  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  an  amount  set  aside 
to  meet  sinking  fund  obligations.  It  is 
estimated  that  $61,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  sinking  fund  in  1912.  Of 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  of  $142,- 
000,000  nearly  $49,000,000  is  for  the 
construction  and  fortification  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  Of  the  $257,000,000 
appropriated  for  the  Post  Office  it  is  es- 
timated  that   all   but  v$7.ooo.ooo   will   be 


returned  from  the  postal  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  1912.  This  appropriation 
amounts  to  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
entire  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  for  a  two-year  period 
only  a  generation  ago.  The  amount,  ap- 
propriated for  the  rural  free  delivery 
service  for  the  coming  year  is  nearlv 
$43,000,000,  or  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  entire  postal  service  less  than 
thirty  years  ago.  About  $375,000,000  is 
appropriated  for  army,  navy  and  pen- 
sions, while  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  receives  less  than  $4,000,000. 

A  century  ago,  or  in  i8to,  the  total 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Government 
was  $8,400,000.  Of  this  $3,200,000  was 
spent  for  the  army,  $1,700,000  for  the 
navy,  $3,200,000  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Pensions  cost  less  than 
$84,000. 

Our  population  was  then  over  7,000,- 
000.  At  present  it  is  thirteen  times  that, 
while  ordinary  disbursements  have  in- 
creased eighty  fold. 


The   Federationist.  — I. 


FOR  over  a  decade  now,  as  our 
faithful  readers  know,  The  Inde- 
pendent has  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  popularize  the  peace 
movement,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
process  of  substituting  law  for  war.  The 
fruition  of  these  efforts  has  been  even 
beyond  our  expectations,  large  as  they 
were. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  peace  move- 
ment has  now  assumed  a  new  phase.  By 
the  universal  agreement  that  a  third 
Hague  Conference  should  convene  about 
191 5,  and  by  the  authorization  ,of  the 
Peace  Commission  last  spring  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  brought  to  a  position  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  which  the  American 
Colonies  found  themselves  when  the 
Continental  Congress  convened  in  1775. 
The  Confederation  and  afterward  the 
"more  perfect  Union"  which  we  still  en- 
joy, resulted  from  the  efforts  of  our 
forefathers  for  justice  and  peace  found- 
ed on  political  principles  duly  declared 
and  acknowledged. 

The  contributions  of  three  men  to  the 
discussion  w^hich  produced  such  results 
have  become  a  classic  in  political  litera- 
ture. We  refer  to  the  articles  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  John  Jay  and  James 
Madison,  published  anonymously  and 
known  in  their  collective  form  as  "The 
Federalist."  Curiously  enough,  many  of 
"The  Federalist"  papers  w^ere  first  pub- 
lished in  a  journal  called  The  Inde- 
pendent Review.  Senator  Lodge,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  these  historic 
documents,  says : 

"The  essays  of  Piiblius  [by  whom  the  papers 
were  signed]  are  nndoubtedly  a  great  work 
upon  The  general  subject  of  political  federation 
.  .  .  which  have  assumed  the  weight  and  sanc- 
tity of  judicial  interpretation." 

The  work  done  for  the  American 
States  by  the  anonymous  publication  of 
these  essays  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  that  day  remains  in  great 
part  to  be  done  for  the  sovereign  states 
of  the  world.     We  think   some   articles 
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already  published  in  Tin:  Independent 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection 
of  "International  Federalist"  papers  that 
may  be  made.  The  time  is  at  hand  for 
the  publication  of  other  essays  of  such 
character  and  scope  as  to  aid  in  the  uni- 
versal effort  to  relate  the  nations  of  the 
world  so  as  to  "establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  '  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity," 
to  quote  the  preamble  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution. 

However  long  the  process,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  whole  world  of  today 
will  accomplish  for  itself  what  the  Amer- 
ican w^orld  of  yesterday,  so  to  speak, 
accomplished  for  itself.  In  our  effort  to 
assist  in  the  achievement  of  "a  consum- 
mation so  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  we 
will  keep  our  columns  open  to  the  high- 
est authorities,  as  in  the  past,  until  the 
work  is  finished  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  world  is  ordained. 

The  following  article  by  one  who  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  leading  in- 
ternational lawyer  in  the  United  States 
gives  a  preliminary  survey  of  how  far 
the  nations  have  already  gone  in  the 
movement  for  world  organization.  It 
will  be  followed  shortly  by  another  on 
"The  Work  Before  the  United  States 
Peace  Commission."  Then,  as  occasion 
requires,  we  shall  print  from  time  to 
time  other  papers  on  the  various  prob- 
lems of  world  organization,  under  such 
general  titles  as  ''Progress  in  Pan- 
Americanism,"  "Jurisdiction  of  Interna- 
tional Courts,"  "The  Constitution  of  a 
League  of  Peace,"  "Proper  Constitution 
of  a  Permanent  Hague  Conference," 
"The  International  Police,"  etc. 

Our  readers  can  assist  in  contributing 
to  the  final  result  by  giving  their  assent 
to  the  right  ideas  when  presented.  The 
wide  dissemination  of  true  ideas  among 
the  peoples  with  their  fruition  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  is,  after  all,  the 
harvest  field  of  greatest  value. — Editor. 


The  Federal  Tendency 

BY  JOHN  BASSETT   MOORE,  LL.D. 

J^x■As^)lSlA^  r    Siakeiakv    uy    Stati-:    an'd    Pkdkkss. >k  or   In  i  krn ation al   Law    in   C'olumiiia    Ul'i\  i-.ksi  ry. 


IF  there  is  one  tendency  mure  than  an- 
other that  has  characterized  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  hundred  years,  it  is 
the  drift  toward  consolidation — the  fed- 
eral tendency.  This  tendency  has  no 
doubt  been  accelerated  by  the  improve- 
ment in  means  of  communication,  but 
fundamentally  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  interdepend- 
ence and  of  a  clearer  and  larger  percep- 
tion of  the  need  of  co-operation  for  the 
efficient  development  and  conservation 
of  common  interests. 

When  we  speak  of  consolidation  or 
combination  we  usually  think  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  commerce  and  in  in- 
dustry ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  no 
less  marked  in  politics,  and  not  only  in 
national  but  also  in  international  politics. 
It  is  true  that  the  most  striking  and 
obvious  examples  of  it  in  the  political 
sphere  have  been  along  the  lines  of  na- 
tional consolidation  in  places  where  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  movement  had 
long  been  maturing;  but  unmistakable 
proofs  of  the  same  tendency  may  also  be 
found  in  international  relations. 

In  the  study  of  government,  we  com- 
monly and  conveniently  classify  the  pow- 
ers which  are  exercised  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  advancement  of  political  and 
social  interests  as  the  executive,  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial.  And  we 
look  upon  the  union  of  the  three  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reign 
of  law,  which  is  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  civiHzed  life.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
the  conditions  that  exist  within  national 
boundaries  and  those  that  exist  be- 
tween independent  states,  and  in  partic- 
ular between  municipal  law  and  interna- 
tional law.  Within  national  boundaries 
we  witness  the  constant  and  regulated 
operation  of  legislative,  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive powers ;  while  as  between  inde- 
pendent states  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  diplomacy,  upon  occasional 
arbitration,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  upon 
war  as  the  only  legal  measures  of  pro- 
cedure. Are  we  justified,  however,  in 
looking  upon  these  measures  as  products 


of  the  last  and  final  stage  of  interna- 
tional development?  Are  we  not  rather 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  state  of  things 
in  which  they  formed  the  sole  and  all- 
sufficient  methods  of  action,  is  one  out 
of  which  we  are  passing?  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  great  changes  take 
place  so  gradually  that  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  them  till  they  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  we  acclaim  as  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  of  change  that  which 
in  reality  marks  only  its  consummation. 
Let  us  examine  certain  phases  of  history 
comparatively  recent. 

And  first  let  us  consider  the  progress 
made  toward  a  definite  and  written  inter- 
national law ;  and  I  may  say  at  once  that 
I  do  not  speak  here  of  codification, 
which  involves  special  and  debatable 
questions  which  need  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  inter- 
national law  may  be  developed.  The  first 
is  the  general  and  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  international  opinion  and  prac- 
tice; the  second  is  the  specific  adoption 
of  a  rule  of  action  by  an  act  in  its  nature 
legislative.  While  the  former  mode, 
which  at  one  time  was  almost  exclusive, 
has  not  ceased  and  will  not  cease  to 
operate,  the  past  hundred  years  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  modification 
and  improvement  of  international  law 
by  means  of  what  may  be  called  acts  of 
international  legislation.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  of  June  9,  181 5,  it  was  agreed 
that  rivers  which  separated  or  traversed 
two  or  more  States  should,  along  their 
navigable  course  be,  in  respect  of  com- 
merce, entirely  free  to  every  one,  subject 
only  to  regulations  of  police.  This  prin- 
ciple was  applied  primarily  to  the  Rhine, 
but  was  also  expressly  extended  to  the 
Neckar,  the  Mayne,  the  Moselle,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  While  this  act 
which  was  binding  only  upon  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  did  not  establish 
a  general  principle  of  international  law, 
it  constituted  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  international  legislation  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple or  similar  principles  by  other  Pow- 
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crs.  But  it  did  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  same 
congress  to  formulate  and  agree  upon 
an  act  which  by  its  acceptance  by  all  the 
Powers  composing  the  international  cir- 
cle established  a  general  rule  of  interna- 
tional law.  This  was  the  act  by  which 
the  rank  and  precedence  of  diplomatic 
agents  were  regulated.  The  rules  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  slightly  modified 
by  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of 
1818,  are  still  in  force  and  form  to-day 
the  written  law  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate. 

Yet  more  remarkable,  as  an  act  of  leg- 
islative aspect,  was  the  declaration  on 
maritime  law  made  by  the  Congress  of 
Paris  of  1856.  The  declaration  embraced 
four  rules : 

(1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture 
uiMer  the  enemy's  flag. 

(4)  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must 
be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

These  rules,  altho  the  declaration  orig- 
inally bound  only  the  parties  to  the  con- 
gress, have,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  become  by  universal  acceptance 
well  established  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Beginning  with  the  convention  con- 
cluded at  Geneva,  August  22,  i864j  com- 
monly called  the  "Red  Cross  Conven- 
tion," for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  in  armies  in  the 
field,  various  acts  of  international  legis- 
lation have  been  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  warfare  on  land  and 
on  the  sea.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of 
1868,  which  was  framed  by  an  interna- 
tional military  commission  ;  and  the  proj- 
ect of  declaration  of  the  Brussels  con- 
ference of  1874,  which  covered  the  whole 
field  of  wars  on  land,  and  which,  altho 
the  Powers  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence afterward  failed  to  ratify  it,  not 
only  became  the  model  for  subsequent 
military  manuals  and  practice,  but  also 
formed  the  basis  of  the  convention 
adopted  at  The  Hague  in  1899  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  ^^^•^ 
1907  represent,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the 


most  advanced  step  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  international  legislation  and  the 
constitution  of  an  international  legisla- 
ture. By  the  first  conference  three  con- 
ventions and  three  declarations  were 
adopted.  The  conventions  related  to  the 
following  subjects: 

(i)  The  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
differences. 

(2)  The  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

(3)  The  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of   1864. 

The  declarations  were  designed  to  pro- 
hibit (i)  the  launching  of  projectiles  or 
explosives  from  balloons;  (2)  the  use 
of  projectiles  the  only  object  of  which 
was  to  diffuse  asphyxiating  or  deleteri- 
ous gases;  (3)  the  use  of  bullets  which 
are  so  made  as  to  expand  or  flatten 
easily  in  the  human  body. 

By  the  second  Hague  Conference,  in 
which  substantially  the  whole  civilized 
world  was  represented,  thirteen  conven- 
tions and  one  declaration  were  adopted. 
The  conventions  covered  the  following 
ground : 

(i)  The  paciflc  settlement  of  mternational 
disputes — a  convention  amendatory  of  the 
great  convention  of  the  first  conference  on 
the  same  subject. 

(2)  The  Hmitation  of  the  use  of  force  for 
the  recovery  of  contract  debts. 

(3)  The  method  of  beginning  hostilities. 

(4)  The  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land  — 
a  convention  so  amending  that  of  the  previous 
conference  on  the  same  subject  as  to  embrace 
the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
July  6,  1906. 

(5)  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Pow- 
ers  and   persons   in   war   on    land. 

(6)  The  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostihties. 

(7)  The  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into 
ships  of  war. 

(8)  The  laying  of  automatic  submarine  con- 
tact mines. 

(9)  Bombardments  by  naval  forces  in  time 
of   war. 

(10)  The  adaptation  to  naval  war  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July 
6,  1906. 

(11)  Certain  restrictions  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capture  in  naval  war. 

(12)  The  creation  of  a  naval  prize  court. 

(13)  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  pow- 
ers in  naval  war. 

The  declaration  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference related  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
discharge  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons. 

By  the  naval  conference  at  London  of 
1908-9  an  important  declaration  was  for- 
mulated on  the  subject  of  maritime  law. 
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It  is  not  i^ossible  at  the  present  time  to 
say  precisely  to  what  extent  the  acts  of 
the  second  Hague  Conference  will  even- 
tually be  put  into  force,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  work  of  the  conference 
will  have  important  and  far  reaching 
efifects  in  the  domain  of  international 
legislation.  The  project  of  the  London 
Conference  of  1908-9  is  still  pending, 
and  its  fate  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Less  striking,  but  scarcely  less  im- 
portant, have  been  the  steps  taken  in 
recent  years  toward  the  unification  of 
maritime  law  in  time  of  peace  and  of  the 
rules  governing  the  conflict  of  laws  or 
private  international  law.  Nor  should 
we  overlook  the  International  Marine 
Conference  (Washington,  1889-1890), 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
uniform  rules  of  navigation  at  sea. 

From  this  survey  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  international 
legislation  let  us  turn  to  the  field  of  ju- 
dicial action.  International  arbitration  is 
by  no  means  a  new  thing,  but  there  has 
been  a  striking  growth  in  the  past  hun- 
dred years  of  the  practice  of  submitting 
international  disputes  to  arbitration ;  and 
ahbitration  is  a  judicial  process.  Putting 
aside  the  very  numerous  cases  errone- 
ously included  in  lists  compiled  by  per- 
sons lacking  in  information  and  in  dis- 
crimination, we  find  at  least  136  com- 
pletly  executed  treaties  or  agreements  of 
arbitration  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  some  instances  these  agree- 
ments provided  for  comprehensive  set- 
tlements embracing  hundreds  of  particu- 
lar cases  and  involving  many  millions  of 
dollars  as  well  as  points  of  "vital  in- 
terest" and  "honor;"  and  if  the  various 
tribunals  be  taken  together,  their  sittings 
far  exceeded  in  the  aggregate  the  time 
that  would  have  been  occupied  by  those 
of  a  single  tribunal  always  in  session. 
The  achievements  of  the  century  were 
therefore  fitly  crowned  by  the  great  con- 
vention adopted  at  The  Hague  in  1899 
by  which  a  permanent  international  court 
was  established.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  convention  does  not  designate  the 
judges  for  each  case  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  decision,  but  provides  for 
an  eligible  list  from  which  they  may  be 
selected,  yet  the  court  is  itself  perma- 
nent; and  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that,  altho  they  did  not 
undertake    to    impose    universal    obliga- 


tions, they  also  refrained  from  declaring 
general  exceptions  to  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration. At  first,  the  attitude  of  na- 
tions towards  The  Hague  Court  was  ap- 
parently hesitant,  but  the  resort  to  it  is 
now  becoming  more  frequent.  Three 
cases,  including  the  important  New- 
foundland fisheries  controversy,  have 
been  decided  by  it  in  the  past  six  months. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  arbitrations 
before  other  tribunals  specially  created 
by  treaties  between  particular  Powers, 
increased. 

Finally,  we  observe  the  development 
of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  co-operation 
in  the  domain  of  executive  or  adminis- 
trative action.  It  is  seen,  first  of  all,  in 
the  network  of  treaties  which  some  gen- 
erations ago  the  European  powers  be- 
gan to  form  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
joint  or  concurrent  action,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  regard  to  situations  of 
special  interest  and  importance  as  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  power.  As  a  result 
there  eventually  came  into  existence  what 
is  known  as  the  concert  of  the  Powers, 
which  altho  its  aims  were  chiefly  politi- 
cal, came  incidentally  to  embrace  matters 
of  common  social  interest.  Social  inter- 
ests are,  however,  essentially  worldwide, 
and  in  dealing  with  them  the  circum- 
scriptions of  political  interest  have  natu- 
rally been  disregarded. 

Usually,  the  measures  agreed  upon  for 
the  attainment  of  common  interests  are 
carried  out  within  each  jurisdiction  by 
the  local  sovereign,  but  now  and  then  a 
central  international  bureau  is  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  securing  uni- 
formity and  efficiency  of  action. 

The  tendency  toward  co-operation  for 
the  attainment  of  common  social  ends 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  exhibited  than 
in  the  growth  of  the  system  of  extradi- 
tion. In  former  times  there  existed  a 
strong  repugnance  to  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  This  was  due 
partly  to  the  ancient  idea  of  asylum, 
partly  to  perverted  notions  of  national 
dignity,  and  partly  to  groundless  preju- 
dices. It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  that  the  great  expansion 
of  the  system  began.  Since  that  time  its 
growth  has  been  rapid  and  far-reaching. 

A  narration  of  the  efforts  by  interna- 
tional arrangement  and  concerted  action 
to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade 
would  fill  a  large  chapter  in  the  history 
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of  international  relations  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years.  11ic  jc^rcat  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view  was  the  proper  indisposi- 
tion of  various  Powers  to  do  anything 
that  might  lead  to  the  revival  of  tlie  prac- 
tice of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace.  Tn  1890,  however, 
a  conference  was  held  at  Brussels,  and  a 
convention  was  signed  by  which  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  plan  of  joint  action 
in  certain  seas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of 
Africa. 

Numerous  conventions  have  been  en- 
tered into  in  recent  times  for  the  co- 
operative regulation  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  high  seas,  both  in  respect  of  food 
fishes  and  of  fur-bearing  animals  whose 
habitat  is  the  sea.  We  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  fisheries  disputes  will 
cease  to  exist  thru  the  operation  of  inter- 
national arrangements. 

In  1875,  ^  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Paris  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures.  Eight 
years  later,  in  1883,  a  number  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  America  joined 
in  forming  an  international  union  for  the 
protection  of  industrial  property ;  and  va- 
rious governments,  which  were  not 
among  the  original  parties,  have  since 
acceded  to  it.  The  next  year  a  conven- 
tion was  entered  into  by  the  representa- 
tives of  twenty-six  States,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  submarine  cables  outside  ter- 
ritorial waters.  In  1886  came  the  Bern 
agreement,  commonly  called  the  inter- 
national copyright  convention,  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  literary  and  ar- 
tistic works.  The  representatives  of 
twenty-seven  Powers,  European  and 
American,  signed  the  International 
Radiotelegraphic  Convention,  which  was 
concluded  at  Berlin  in  1906.  The  larger 
European  Powers  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  parties  to  international 
conventions  prohibiting  ( i )  the  working 
of  women  at  night  in  industrial  employ- 
ments, and  (2)  the  use  of  white  (yel- 
low) phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  as  well  as  to  a  convention  to 
regulate  the  circulation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. An  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
vention prohibiting  the  working  of 
women  at  night  in  industrial  employ- 
ments is  that  it  ])rovides  for  an  interna- 
tional commission  to  decide  controverted 


questions,  with  a  reservation  of  the  right 
to  resort  to  the  Permanent  Court  at  The 
Hague.  As  a  result  of  the  International 
conference  of  American  States  which  sat 
in  Washington  in  1889-1890  there  was 
established,  with  a  central  bureau  at 
Washington,  the  International  Union  of 
the  American  Republics,  which  was  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  the  Fourth 
International  American  Conference  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  year  under  the  title  of 
the  Pan-American  Union.  We  may 
also  mention,  v/ithout  particularly  de- 
scribing them,  the  following  arrange- 
ments, to  which  both  European  and 
American  governments  are  parties :  The 
International  Union  for  the  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs  (1890)  ;  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Conventions  (1903, 
1905),  and  the  arrangement  (1907)  for 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Office  of  Public  Health ;  the  agreement 
for  the  repression  of  the  trade  in  white 
women  (1904)  ;  and  the  convention  for 
the  creation  of  an  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  (1905).  But,  of  all  the 
international  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ad- 
ministrative co-operation  and  common 
administrative  ends,  certainly  not  the 
least  interesting  or  the  least  significant  is 
the  Universal  Postal  Union.  As  that 
venerable  manual,  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  observes,  the  constituent  coun- 
tries under  this  arrangement,  which  em- 
braces substantially  the  entire  world, 
form,  for  the  purposes  of  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  correspondence,  a  "single 
postal  territory."  Thruout  this  territory 
there  prevail  similar  facilities  and  regu- 
lations, and,  while  the  autonomy  of  each 
local  administration  is  preserved,  there  is 
a  central  office,  called  the  International 
Bureau,  which  is  conducted  at  Bern, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Swiss 
postal  administration,  but  which  is  in 
fact  maintained  by  all  the  administra- 
tions of  the  Union  as  a  common  admin- 
istrative organ.  Here,  then,  we  have, 
under  a  compact  essentially  federal,  a 
form  of  international  life;  for.  while  the 
members  retain  their  sovereignty  and 
independence  unimpaired,  theV  co-op- 
erate by  common  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  common  end  thruout  the  en- 
tire domain  of  the  Union. 

New  York  City. 


Progressive   Republicanism:    The  New 

Democracy 

BY  JAMES  W.  GARNER,  Ph.D. 

PUOFKSSOR    OF    POLITICAL     SCIENCE    IN     THE     UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

THE  public  dispatches  from  Wash-  the  choice  of  the  people  ;  it  introduces  de- 
ington  recently  announced  the  moralization  into  the  politics  of  the 
launching  of  an  organized  move-  States ;  it  interferes  with  the  discharge 
ment  by  a  group  of  distinguished  "pro-  by  the  Legislature  of  its  normal  legisla- 
gressive"  Republicans,  the  purpose  of  tive  duties,  and  often  divides  that  body 
which  is  to  promote  a  more  general  in-  into  hostile  factions  and  gives  a  party 
troduction  of  the  principles  of  direct  de-  coloring  to  the  consideration  of  many 
mocracy  into  our  political  life.  The  pro-  legislative  measures  which  are  really  non- 
gram  of  the  National  Progressive  Re-  partisan  in  character.  Under  the  existing 
publican  League,  as  the  new  organization  system,  the  nomination  of  Senatorial 
is  styled,  includes  the  following  impor-  candidates  is  made  by  the  members  of 
tant  political  reforms  which  if  generally  the  legislature  of  each  party,  in  a  secret 
adopted  will  greatly  extend  the  direct  caucus,  and  where  the  two  parties  are 
participation  of  the  people  in  govern-  fairly  equally  divided  in  numbers  and  the 
mental  aifairs,  increase  the  effectiveness  members  of  the  dominant  party  are  un- 
of  popular  government  and  work  a  far-  able  to  agree  upon  a  candidate,  it  may 
reaching  transformation  of  our  represen-  and  does  happen  that  the  nomination  is 
tative  system :  ( i )  The  popular  election  finally  made  by  scarcely  more  than  one- 
of  United  States  Senators;  (2)  the  nom-  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
ination  by  direct  primaries  of  candidates  upon  whom  the  choice  devolves.  On  at 
for  all  elective  offices;  (3)  popular  elec-  least  five  different  occasions  the  National 
tion  of  delegates  to  national  conventions.  House'  of  Representatives  has  passed  by 
including  the  right  of  the  voters  to  ex-  large  majorities  resolutions  proposing  to 
press  their  choice  at  the  primary  for  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  for  popular  election  of  Senators,  and 
United  States;  (4)  the  more  general  in-  some  thirty-five  States  in  some  form  or 
troduction  of  the  referendum,  initiative  another  have  endorsed  the  proposal,  but 
and  recall  by  constitutional  enactment;  each  time  the  Senate  has  refused  its  con- 
and  (5)  the  adoption  of  thorogoing  cor-  currence.  The  question  is  again  before 
rupt  practices  acts  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  Senate,  and  as  I  now  write  a  tremen- 
elections  and  the  expression  of  the  un-  dous  effort  is  being  made  by  the  friends 
corrupted  will  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  of  popular  election  to  bring  that  body 
I  am  asked  to  give  a  brief  exposition  into  line  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  popu- 
of  the  meaning  of  these  newer  forms  of  lar  demand. 

democracy  and  of  the  methods  by  which  Meantime,  many  of  the  States  which 
they  are  or  may  be  applied  in  practice.  have  adopted  direct  primary  laws  have 
I.  Popular  election  of  United  States  undertaken  to  secure  the  substance  if  not 
Senators.  The  existing  method  of  the  form  of  popular  election  by  allowing 
choosing  United  States  Senators  has  led  the  voters  of  each  party,  at  their  State 
to  widespread  popular  dissatisfaction,  primaries,  to  indicate  their  preference 
first  of  all,  on  account  of  the  frequent  for  Senatorial  candidates.  But  so  long 
bribery  scandals  which  have  come  to  be  as  the  legal  power  of  choice  remains 
a  common  feature  of  the  system.  It  also  with  the  legislature,  the  results  of  the 
frequently  leads  to  prolonged  deadlocks  popular  vote  cannot  be  regarded  as  any- 
which  sometimes  result  in  leaving  the  thing  more  than  an  expression  of  opin- 
vState  wholly  or  partially  unrepresented  ion  which  may  be  disregarded  by  the 
in  the  Senate  or  result  in  the  election  of  legislature  at  will.  Indeed,  this  is  ex- 
Senators  who  are  not  or  never  would  be  pressly  declared  in  some  of  the  ])rimary 
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laws  which  allow  the  voters  to  express 
their  preferences  for  Senatorial  candi- 
dates. 

2.  The  Direct  Primary.  Ordinarily,  a 
primary  election,  or  a  primary,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  is  a  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  a  political  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  delegates  to  a  nomi- 
nating convention.  Recently,  however, 
some  twenty  States  have  adopted  prim- 
ary laws  giving  the  voters  the  power  of 
nominating  their  candidates  directly, 
without  the  agency  of  a  delegate  con- 
vention. This  is  the  direct  primary  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  indirect 
primary,  which  prevails  where  the  con- 
vention system  is  in  force.  Where  it  has 
been  introduced,  the  delegate  convention 
has  been  done  away  with  except  as  an 
agency  for  preparing  the  party  platform, 
for  choosing  delegates  to  national  con- 
ventions and  sometimes  for  electing 
party  committees.  The  candidate  gets  his 
name  on  the  primary  ballot  by  petition ; 
that  is,  he  gets  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  voters  of  his  party  to  sign  a  petition 
approving  his  candidacy,  in  w^hich  case 
the  proper  election  official  must  print  his 
name  on  the  ballot. 

In  order  to  discourage  straight  party 
voting,  what  is  known  as  the  non-parti- 
san primary  has  been  provided  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  judicial  positions  and  for 
municipal  offices.  A  non-partisan  prim- 
ary is  one  in  which  no  party  column, 
circle  or  symbol  appears  on  the  ballot, 
the  candidates  of  all  parties  usually  be- 
ing arranged  alphabetically  under  the 
head  of  each  office,  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate their  party  affiliation. 

3.  Popular  Election  of  Delegates  to 
National  Conventions.  Candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  are  still  nominated  by 
delegate  conventions.  The  four  dele- 
gates-at-large  from  each  State  are  chos- 
en by  the  State  conventions  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  and  the  district  dele- 
gates (two  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  State)  are  elected  by  party 
conventions  in  the  several  Congressional 
districts,  except  that  the  practice  of  the 
Democratic  party  allows  each  State  to 
choose  its  delegates  entirely  by  the  State 
convention,  or  partly  by  the  State  con- 
vention   and   partly   by    district   conven- 


tions, as  it  prefers.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  abolish  the  present  system  of  choosing 
delegates  to  national  conventions  and 
allow  the  voters  of  each  party  to  elect 
their  delegates  directly  in  the  same  way 
as  they  nominate  candidates  for  State 
offices  in  those  States  having  direct  prim- 
ary laws.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
direct  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President;  under 
such  a  system  they  would  still  be  nomi- 
nated as  now  by  national  conventions. 
Plowever,  in  order  to  secure  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  voters  of  each 
party,  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  in  choosing  delegates  to 
their  national  conventions,  to  indicate  at 
the  same  time  their  first,  second  and 
third  choices  for  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates,  which  expression 
of  opinion  shall  be  considered  as  morally 
binding  upon  the  convention. 

4.  The  Referendum.  The  referendum, 
the  employment  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  by  constitutional  provision, 
has  been  defined  as  the  power  the  people 
reserve  to  themselves  of  approving  or 
disapproving,  thru  a  popular  vote,  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  or  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments.  In  form  it  may 
be  either  obligatory  or  optional.  It  is 
obligatory  whenever  the  law  passed  by 
the  legislature  must  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  for  their  approval  or  disapproval ; 
and  optional  where  the  law  is  required  to 
be  submitted  only  upon  the  petition  of  a 
certain  number  of  voters.  Considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  of  the 
popular  vote,  the  referendum  may  be 
mandatory  or  advisory.  It  is  mandatory 
when  the  result  of  the  popular  vote  is 
legally  binding  upon  the  legislature,  and 
advisory  when  the  result  is  merely  an 
expression  of  opinion,  and  hence  not 
conclusive.  In  many  States  a  referen- 
dum is  required  upon  legislative  acts  in- 
creasing the  State  debt  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  acts  loaning  the  credit  of  the 
State,  and  various  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  In  a  considerable  number,  a 
referendum  upon  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature may  be  had  upon  petition  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  voters,  usually 
5  per  cent.  Emergency  measures,  how- 
ever, such  as  those  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  the  peace,  health  or  safe- 
ty, are  generally  excepted  from  the  ope- 
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ration  of  the  referendum,  as  are  also 
bills  appropriating  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Government,  State  in- 
stitutions and  the  pubUc  schools. 

5.  The  Initiative.  The  initiative  is  the 
power  reserved  by  the  people  themselves 
to  propose  laws  or  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same 
by  popular  vote,  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  legislature.  While  under  the 
referendum  the  people  have  merely  the 
negative  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
bills  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  initia- 
tive gives  them  the  positive  power  of 
proposing  and  adopting  measures  of 
their  own,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature.  The  method  of  procedure 
by  which  a  proposed  law  or  constitu- 
tional amendment  may  be  popularly  ini- 
tiated is  by  petition  signed  by  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  voters,  usually  8  per 
cent.  The  petition  must  contain  the  full 
text  of  the  measure  and  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  re- 
quired to  submit  it  directly  to  the  voters 
at  a  general  or  special  election,  or,  as  is 
allowed  in  a  few  States,  to  lay  it  before 
the  legislature,  which  body  may  in  turn 
enact  or  reject  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  legislature  must  submit  the 
proposed  measure  to  the  voters,  tho  at 
the  same  time  it  may  submit  a  competing 
measure.  For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
voters,  a  few  States  require  arguments 
for  and  against  the  proposed  measures 
to  be  prepared,  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  voters.  Some,  like  Oregon, 
also  permit  advocates  and  opponents  to 
file  printed  arguments  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  required  in  such  cases 
to  furnish  at  public  expense  each  voter 
in  the  State  with  a  copy  of  the  argu- 
ments in  pamphlet  form. 

7.  The  Recall.  One  of  the  newest  of 
the  democratic  expedients,  and  one 
which  is  now  being  widely  advocated  in 
many  communities,  is  the  recall,  a  device 
by  which  the  electorate  may  retire  an 
unfaithful  or  incompetent  official  before 
the  expiration  of  the  legal  term  for 
which  he  was  elected.  The  procedure 
by  which  the  recall  may  be  employed  is 
by  petition,  signed  by  a  certain  number 
of  the  voters,  and  addressed  to  the 
proper  official,  requesting  that  an  elec- 
tion be  held.  The  official  whom  it  is  de- 
sired  to  recall   may   resign   or   he   may 


btand  for  re-election,  in  which  latter  case 
he  must  give  account  of  his  official  stew- 
ardship. Other  persons  are  allowed  to 
become  candidates  against  him,  and  the 
one  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  is  elected  to  the  office  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

This  device  was  first  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  in  1903,  and  the 
threat  to  use  it  against  a  boodling  alder- 
man of  that  city  in  1909  led  to  his  resig- 
nation. It  has  since  been  adopted  in 
many  other  cities  of  California,  includ- 
ing San  Francisco. 

It  is  also  in  force  in  Seattle  and  has 
recently  been  made  use  of  to  displace  the 
mayor  of  that  city.  Most  of  the  recent 
laws  empowering  cities  to  adopt  the 
commission  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment contain  provisions  for  the  recall  of 
mayors  and  commissioners,  tho  in  few 
of  them  has  it  been  found  necessary  as 
yet  to  make  use  of  the  power.  Finally, 
Oregon,  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  in  1908,  provided  that  every 
public  officer  in  the  State  might  be  re- 
called by  the  voters  at  any  time  and  for 
any  reason  that  might  seem  to  them 
proper.  Upon  petition  by  25  per  cent, 
of  the  voters,  a  special  election  must  be 
ordered,  at  which  the  voters  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  endorse  the  official  com- 
plained of  by  re-electing  him  or  to  retire 
him  by  electing  another  to  his  office. 
Such  a  system  is  advocated  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  enforcing  popular  control 
over  public  officials  and  for  making  the 
will  of  the  people  prevail  in  political 
affairs. 

8.  Corrupt  Practices  Acts.  Corrupt 
practices  at  elections  include  such  acts  as 
bribery,  intimidation  or  the  use  of  other 
undue  influence  over  voters,  personation, 
repeating,  false  registration  and  similar 
abuses  of  the  electoral  privilege.  All 
States  now  liave  laws  prohibiting  such 
practices,  tho  the  penalties  imposed  are 
sometimes  wholly  inadequate.  A  thoro- 
going  corrupt  practices  act,  such  as  the 
Progressive  Republican  League  advo- 
cates, and  such  as  has  been  enacted  in  a 
few  States,  would  go  further  and  pro- 
hibit treating,  including  the  giving  away 
of  liquor  and  cigars  at  elections,  the 
solicitation  of  campaign  contributions 
from  candidates  by  other  persons  than 
political  committees,  promises  to  secure 
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appointments     for     voters     or     political  tures.      I  he  most  advanced  corrupt  prac- 

workers    in    return    for    their    votes    or  tices  laws  now  require  that  every  polit- 

influence,  and  the  levying  of  assessments  ical    committee    shall    have    a    treasurer, 

upon  officeholders  for  political  purposes  who  must  keep  a  detailed  account  of  all 

or  the  solicitation  of  their  contributions,  moneys  received  and  expended  under  the 

The  law  of  every  State  should  place  authority    of    the    committee,    together 

restrictions     upon     the     expenditure     of  with  the  name  of  the  contributor  and  the 

money   for   election   purposes.     Already  amount  of  his  contribution,  and  must  file 

the  laws  of  many  of  them  limit  campaign  the  same  with  some  public  officer  a  cer- 

expenditures    to    such    purposes    as    the  tain  number  of  days  before  the  election, 

hiring  of  public  halls  and  music  for  con-  This  statement  must  be  sworn  to  and  is 

ventions,   printing,  postage,  advertising,  open  to  public  inspection.     The  law  of 

renting   of    rooms    for    committees,    the  Nebraska  goes  further  and  prohibits  the 

payment  of   public  speakers,   clerk  hire  treasurers  of  party  committees  from  ac- 

and  similar  legitimate  purposes.     Some  cepting  more  than  $i,ooo  from  any  one 

States    expressly    limit    the    amount    of  person,    or    from    receiving   within    two 

money  that  may  be  expended  by  treasu-  days  of  the  election  any  contribution  in 

rers   of   political   committees   or  agents,  excess  of  $25.    The  objection  to  the  pub- 

and  some  the  amount  which  candidates  licity  feature  of  most  corrupt  practices 

may    themselves    expend.      In    order   to  acts,  including  that  passed  by  Congress  . 

enable   the   candidate  without  means  to  in  1910,  is  that  they  do  not  require  the 

meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  an  elec-  financial   statements  of   political   treasu- 

tion    campaign,    Colorado    goes    to    the  rers  to  be  filed  for  public  inspection  until 

length  of  providing  a   fund  out  of  the  after  the  election.     Manifestly  much  of 

public  treasury,  to  be  distributed  among  the  value  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon 

party  committees  on  the  basis  of  the  vot-  the  expenditure  of  money   for  election- 

ing  strength  of  each  party.  eering  purposes   is   lost   if   the   light   of 

A  reform  for  which  there  is  a  wide-  publicity  cannot  be  turned  on  until  the 

spread  popular  demand  is  greater  pub-  election  is  over, 

licity   in   respect   to    campaign   expendi-  urbana,  III. 

The  Endless  Quest 

BY  MARGUERITE  OGDEN  BIGELOW 

Ay,  rest  is  sweet,  and  pillowed  ease  has  charms, 

wSuccess  can  lull  us  to  a  vast  delight, 
And  Victory  is  a  lover  in  whose  arms 

Both  days  gone  by  and  days  to  come  seem  bright. 
More  tonic  are  the  myriad  swift  alarms 

That  rouse  our  human  nature  from  warm  night, 
Stripping  soft  wrappings  from  us,  lest  the  harms 

Of  too  great  pleasure  be  the  spirit's  blight 
For,  always,  crowns  are  less  than  bravery, 

And  kisses  less  than  love,  praise  less  than  deeds ; 
The  hero  finds  new  flights  eternally, 

The  savior  of  the  people  finds  new  deeds : 
To  arms,  my  soul,  and  with  a  grand  unrest, 
Rejo'ce  to  glorify  the  endless  quest! 

Superior,    Wis. 


The  Scourge  of  Cancer 

BY  IRVING  WILSON  VOORHEES,  M.S.,  M.D. 

Ok    riii;    \'anui:rbii.t    Clinic,    New    Vurk. 

WHAT  is  it?  Most  diseases  are  There  is,  however,  a  stage  which  for 
symbohc  of  a  state  of  war-  want  of  a  better  name  has  been  caUed 
fare  between  invading  foreign  the  ''pre-cancerous  stage,"  during  which 
cohorts  (disease  germs)  and  the  soldiers  the  tumor  is  forming  and  before  it  has 
of  the  body  (lymph  cells,  white  blood  involved  any  great  amount  of  healthy 
cells,  antibodies,  etc.)  ;  but  in  cancer  the  tissue  or  has  discharged  its  noxious  ex- 
battle  is  in  reality  between  cells  of  the  crescences  into  the  blood  stream, 
body  intimately  related — a  struggle  be-  There  are  also  varying  degrees  of 
tween  brother  and  brother.  And  no-  malignancy.  A  type  of  cancer  known 
where  is  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  as  ^'sarcoma"  is  particularly  malignant, 
a  man's  worst  enemies  are  those  of  his  and  causes  death  within  a  very  few 
own  household  more  patent  than  just  months.  Skin  cancer  is  usually  of  much 
here.  Cancer  occurs  chiefly  in  middle  slower  growth,  healing  up  and  breaking 
and  later  life,  when  most  organs  of  down  over  and  over  again,  continuing 
the  body  are  beginning  to  atrophy  or  its  course  for  several  years  in  what  used 
undergo  a  retrograde  change  in  prepa-  to  be  known  as  a  "running  sore."  As 
ration  for  approaching  old  age.  It  rep-  said  before,  such  a  condition  may  sud- 
resents  in  reality  a  sort  of  autonomy  or  denly  light  up  and  become  rapidly  fatal, 
cell  anarchy,  or,  as  one  popular  writer  These  malignant  growths  are  charac- 
phrases  it,  "a  treason  in  the  body  state."  terized  by  invasion  of  adjacent  tissue 
Cancer  frequently  begins  in  some  se-  thru  extension  from  a  common  center  of 
creting  tubule,  e.  g.,  a  sweat  gland,  the  activity,  by  a  tendency  to  recurrence  at 
cells  of  which  multiply  until  they  form  the  same  site  after  removal,  by  forma- 
an  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  this  tions  elsewhere  (metastases),  and  by 
tubule.  From  this  point  on  there  is  a  interference  with  the  nutrition  and  well- 
tremendous  increase  of  cell  growth,  so  being  of  the  body.  The  new  deposits 
that  a  little  tumor  becomes  visible  to  the  are  formed  by  a  so-called  "cancer  cell," 
naked  eye  if  the  swelling  is  favorably  which  is  swept  into  the  circulation  and 
situated.  This  tumor,  or  swelling,  in-  lodged  accidentally  in  some  remote  part 
creases  rapidly  in  size  and  spreads  out  of  the  body.  Here,  curiously  enough, 
its  tentacles  in  all  directions.  From  such  a  cell,  instead  of  dying  and  being 
these  cells  substances  are  secreted  which  cast  off  as  waste,  rapidly  adapts  itself 
act  as  destro3^ers  of  the  healthy  adjacent  to  the  new  surroundings  and  continues 
tissue,  and  hence  rapid  breaking  down  to  reproduce  its  kind  in  whatever  situa- 
of  the  growth  and  ulceration  ensue,  tion  its  lot  may  be  cast.  For  instance,  a 
Following  this,  these  poisons  pass  cell  from  a'  cancer  of  the  intestine,  when 
rapidly  into  the  lymph  and  blood  carried  to  the  brain  and  deposited  there, 
streams,  and  hence,  when  this  stage  has  will  begin  to  form  intestinal  cells,  as  if 
been  reached,  the  disease  is  most  diffi-  its  purpose  were  to  establish  an  acces- 
oult  to  cure  because  it  is  likely  to  crop  sory  digestive  organ  in  the  brain  sub- 
out  in  some  other  region  of  the  body.  stance.  That  is  the  reason  why  cancer 
I  have  spoken  of  a  tumor  as  simply  is  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  treason  or 
a.  swelling.  As  such  it  may  be  either  cell  anarchy,  because  to  all  intents  and 
benign  or  malign.  A  wart  is  an  exam-  purposes  it  is  a  normal  body  cell  in  the 
pie  of  a  benign  tumor,  which,  altho  it  beginning,  which  refuses  to  obey  the 
may  give  no  trouble  for  many  years,  ordinary  laws  of  growth  and  becomes  a 
may  suddenly  begin  to  grow  and  pre-  giant  or  monstrosity,  destroying  every- 
sent  all  the  manifestations  of  malig-  thing  in  its  pathway,  and  ultimately  the 
nancy.  Just  whv  this  occurs  it  is  most  very  life  of  whicli  it  forms  a  part, 
difficult  to  state,  and  hence  the  origin  There  is  a  progressive  tendency  to  an 
and  cause  of  cancer  are  so  very  baffling.  increase  in   frequency  of  cancerous  dis- 
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cases.  This  increase  is  observed  in  all 
countries,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  ravages  of  malignant  disease 
will  cause  it  to  take  first  rank  among 
fatal  maladies,  inasmuch  as  the  means 
employed  to  combat  it,  individual  as 
well  as  collective,  have  heretofore  been 
unable  to  suppress  it. 

In  the  year  1900,  900  deaths  in  the 
United  States  followed  cancer  of  the 
stomach  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
victims  who  succumbed  to  its  ravages 
elsewhere  in  the  body. 

It  is  thought  that  climate  has  a 
certain  influence  upon  the  frequency 
of  this  disease.  Thus,  low-lying,  damp 
places  near  streams  which  frequently 
overflow  their  banks  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "cancer  belts."  One  of 
these  is  described  in  Brookfield  Town- 
ship, Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  where,  in 
an  area  of  75  square  miles,  there  oc- 
curred 84  fatal  cases  of  cancer  from 
1886  to  1900.  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  who 
has  occupied  himself  with  this  question, 
states  that  the  mortality  of  cancer  in 
1850  was  9  in  100,000;  in  i860,  11.7;  in 
1870,  16;  in  1880,  26,  and  in  1890,  35.45. 
In  1899,  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo, 
said : 

"If  the  same  increase  of  mortality  is  main- 
tained, in  ten  years  from  now  there  will  be 
in  the  State  of  New  York  more  deaths  from 
cancer  than  from  tuberculosis,  smallpox  and 
typhoid  fever  combined." 

Until  census  figures  are  available,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  correctness 
of  these  observations. 

Causes  of  Cancer. — Altho  we  have 
complete  and  careful  statistics  from  all 
countries  of  the  world  which  seem  to 
show  the  contributing  causes,  these  are 
valuable  chiefly  as  corroborative  aids  in 
diagnosis.  All  authors  agree  that  cancer 
is  most  frequent  in  advancing  years. 
Nevertheless,  cancer,  altho  extremely 
rare,  is  not  unknown  in  infants  or  even 
in  the  unborn  child.  In  the  intestine  of 
a  child  aged  four  months  cancerous 
growths  have  been  found. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  civilized 
human  existence  that  the  process  of 
reproduction  has  been  attended  with 
such  great  mortality  to  the  mother.  We 
have  always  contended  with  diabetes, 
and  kidney  disease,  and  convulsions,  and 


insanity,  and  malformations,  and  child- 
bed fever,  each  of  which  has  condemned 
full  many  a  fond  mother  to  an  early 
grave.  And  just  when  we  seemed  to 
have  gained  some  control  over  these,  it 
was  noticed  that  cancer  was  claiming 
more  than  a  reasonable  share  of  women 
who  had  borne  children  and  who  had 
suffered  from  infections  or  lacerations 
attendant  upon  this  important  function. 
The  penalty  of  motherhood  does  seem  at 
times  very  unjust  and  far  more  severe 
than  the  weaker  sex  is  able  to  with- 
stand. 

Half  of  the  cancer  in  women  is  in  the 
reproductive  organs  and  for  the  most 
part  in  those  who  have  borne  children. 
Breast  cancer  follows  quite  frequently 
in  the  old  scar  from  a  previous  breast 
abscess  or  so-called  "gathered,  breast" 
due  to  an  infection  during  lactation. 
But  from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  which 
represents  the  usual  period  of  beginning 
senility,  the  male  is  more  likely  to  fall  a 
victim  to  malignant  disease  than  the 
female;  and  if  we  put  aside  the  genital 
tumors,  those  of  both  sexes,  we  find  that 
the  mortality  of  males  increases  rela- 
tively about  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

Heredity  has  been  cited  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  cancer,  but  most  American 
authors  believe  that  it  is  only  an  acci- 
dental accompaniment  and  that  there  is 
no  proof  for  hereditary  or  congenitally 
acquired  cancer.  They  believe  that  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  no 
alarm  should  be  felt  on  this  score. 

Diet  has  for  many  years  been  considr- 
ered  a  very  important  factor.  The  vege- 
tarians claim  that  cancer  is  due  to  over- 
indulgence in  meat,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Hindoos  eat  no  meat,  and  they 
suffer  from  cancer  quite  frequently. 
Roger  Williams,  the  noted  authority  on 
cancer,  states  that  out  of  102  cancer 
patients  operated  upon  at  the  Jeypore 
Hospital  up  to  i388,  61  were  vegetari- 
ans and  41  meat  eaters.  Fish  eating 
is  a  possible  cause,  for  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a  high  mortality  from 
cancer  in  sailors  and  fishermen, 
who  subsist  largely  upon  a  fish 
diet,  but  the  Bretons,  who  are  great 
fish  eaters,  have  little  cancer.  Uncooked 
vegetables,  especially  tomatoes,  for  some 
unknown  reason  are  supposed  to  influ- 
ence   the    origin    of    cancer.      There    is 
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absolutely  no  evidence  for  this  assump-  lamented    Nicholas    Senn,    of    Chicago, 

tion.    Alcohol  likewise  has  been  accused,  have    purposely     inoculated     themselves 

since   it  was  noted  that   the   Bavarians,  with    cancerous    particles,    but    without 

who    are    great    beer    drinkers,    die    of  producing  the   characteristics  of   malig- 

cancer  in  large  numbers,  but  on  the  con-  nant  growth.     Nevertheless,  in  handling 

trary,  the   Mohammedans  take   little   or  a  cancerous  patient,  the  ordinary  meth- 

no   alcohol   and   yet    have   much   cancer  ods  of  precaution  should  be  taken,  just 

among    them.      Concerning    this    whole  the  same  kind  of  care  one  would  use  in 

question,    Roger    Williams    states    that:  typhoid    fever    or    in    dealing   with    ex- 

"The  ensemble  of   facts  relating  to  the  ternal  abscess. 

life  history  of  mammary  cancer  patients  Thanks  to  the  microscope,  Miiller  was 

(which  may  be  taken  as  a  type)   shows  able  to  show  the  importance  of  the  cell 

that    they    have    almost    invariably    led  and  to  enunciate  his  great  law  of  tumor 

reeular,     sober     and     industrious    lives.  formation : 


'to 


Persons  of  drunken,  dissolute  habits  are  u^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^j,^^^^  1^^^,_ 
comparatively  seldom  afifected."  This  ing  its  analog  in  the  normal  organism,  either 
is,  of  course,  no  argument  in  favor  of  in  the  embryonic  state  or  in  the  state  of  corn- 
moral  obliquity.  l^^^^e  development." 

Blows  (traumatism)    and    chronic  in-  The  full  import  of  this  law  becomes 
flammatory     conditions,     like     irritative  apparent    when    we    reflect    that    every 
processes  in  general,  are  said  to  be  suffi-  living     thing     begins      its      life     as     a 
cient  cause    to    favor    the  beginning  of  single  cell  or  unit,  and  body  growth  and 
cancerous  growths.     This  idea  has  been  maintenance   depend   upon   the   addition 
held  from  the  earliest  times,  and  with-  of  other  cells,  which  finally  are  differ- 
out  going  into    the    discussion  we  may  entiated    to    form    tissues    and    built   up 
note  what  an  important  role,  according  into  organs.     The  beginning  of  all  bio- 
to    almost    all    surgeons,    injuries    play  logical  science  is   therefore  a  study  of 
among  the  most  interesting  theories  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cell.     In  view  of 
the  causation  of  cancer.  this    fact,    Cornil    and    Ranvier,    whose 
In  cancer  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  the  competence     in     such     matters     is     well 
frequency    of    which    in    the    male    has  known,    have    formed    their    theory    of 
always    provoked      great     interest,     the  malignant  growth,  calling  it  ''the  return 
irritative  action  of  tobacco  and  decayed  to  the  embryonic  condition."     This  the- 
teeth  (dental  caries)  influence  its  origin.  ory  figures   among  the  most   important 
One  surgeon  has   collected   yy  cases  of  used  by  scientific  men  in  their  attempts 
cancer  of  the  lip,  in  which  he  has  always  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  this  dread  dis- 
found  these  two  antecedent  agents.     Of  ease. 

four  women  affected  with  cancer  of  the  The  parasitic  theory  of  cancer  is  a 
lip,  three  were  addicted  to  smoking.  most  plausible  and  tempting  one,  be- 
Another  author  has  established  statistics  cause  it  offers  almost  a  parallel  with  the 
of  245  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  the  known  facts  concerning  certain  diseases 
histories  of  which  show  the  never-failing  of  infectious  origin.  "  The  enlarged 
presence  of  these  two  agents.  glands  represent  an  attempt  to  filter  the 
Is  Cancer  Contagious? — In  spite  of  offending  invader  from  the  blood  by  sur- 
the  very  numerous  inoculations  prac-  rounding  him  with  a  myriad  of  hostile 
tised  by  different  experimenters,  the  cells,  some  of  which  (the  white  blood 
transmissibility  of  cancer  from  man  to  cells,  or  phagocytes)  throw  their  limbs 
animals  or  from  one  animal  to  other  about  his  body  and  attempt  to  dissolve 
animals  of  different  species  is  not  and  digest  him.  This  is  what  happens  in 
demonstrated,  and  even  with  the  most  all  infectious  diseases  of  whatever  kind, 
ample  information  we  must  maintain  caused  as  they  must  be  bv  a  specific 
that  the  transference  of  cancer  from  micro-organism.  But  in  cancer  of  the 
man  to  man  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  skin,  for  instance,  it  is  not  the  white 
if  it  occurs  at  all.  blood  cell,  but  the  skin  cell  itself,  which 
The  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  heaps  up  in  enormous  numbers,  offer- 
has  ever  been  one  of  experimentation.  ing,  however,  a  barrier  to  the  outbreak 
Several    eminent   surgeons,   notably   the  of    the    prisoner    about    as    effective    as 
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would  be  the  walls  of  a  mud  fortress 
against  the  awful  power  of  a  modern 
12-incli  gun.  liencc  the  parallel  is  only 
an  apparent  one,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
there  is  no  disease  which  resembles 
cancer  in  its  origin,  course  and  general 
symptoms.  The  ordinary  defenses  of 
the  body,  which  are  so  helpful  in  fight- 
ing other  diseases,  have  little  protecting 
influence  here  save  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  cancerous  diseases.  For  the 
enemy  is  within  ourselves  and  appar- 
ently is  not  introduced  from  without,  as 
is  true  of  infectious  diseases  in  general. 

If  cancer  were  due  to  a  parasite  it 
might  be  possible  to  invent  a  serum, 
which,  by  stimulating  the  soldiers  of  the 
body  to  increased  activity,  would  com- 
pletely overcome  the  systemic  effects  of 
the  poison  generated.  As  the  matter 
rests,  however,  no  human  being  can 
withstand  or  recover  from  a  cancerous 
invasion  through  the  activity  of  his  own 
bod.ily  resources.* 

Danger  Signals. — With  the  knowledge 
of  what  cancer  may,  can  and  will  do 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  prevent  the  disease,  and  if  so,  in 
what  manner?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  simply  this :  The  prevention  and 
cure  of  cancer  depend  on  careful  atten- 
tion to  certain  disarranged  body  condi- 
tions, upon  early  diagnosis  once  the  dis- 
ease has  begun,  follozved  by  immediate 
operation.  It  is  curious  how  careless 
people  are  concerning  certain  details  of 
their  daily  lives  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  For  example,  a  little  lump 
may  have  been  noticed  in  the  skin  for 
some  months,  a  lump  which  is  destined 
to  show  its  cancerous  characteristics  and 
ultimately  to  cause  the  death  of  its  host, 
but  no  attention  will  ordinarily  be  paid 
to  it  until  it  has  grown  beyond  control. 
Concerning  the  frequency  of  breast 
cancer,  any  lump  discovered  in  the 
breast  is  more  likely  to  be  cancer  than 
anything  else,  if  the  patient  be  forty 
years  of  age  or  over  and  has  borne  chil- 
dren. 

The  danger  signal  in  breast  cancer  is 
any  small  lump  accidentally  discovered 
which  gives  absolutely  no  symptoms  and 
does  not  inconvenience  the  patient  in  any 

*Since  the  above  was  written  the  researches  '^f 
the  late  Dr.  Hodenpyl  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  tend  to 
show  that  in  very  exceptional  cases  cancer  may  un- 
dergo  spontaneous  cure. 


way  whatsoever.  This  shows  how  in- 
sidious cancer  is ;  how  it  begins  without 
any  manifestation,  such  as  pain,  which 
might  call  attention  to  its  presence,  and 
how  it  grows  rapidly  and  quietly  until 
its  poisonous  elements  have  passed  into 
the  blood  stream  to  be  deposited  else- 
where in  the  body. 

Do  not  ask  advice  of  some  friend, 
whose  chief  title  to  distinction  consists 
in  perverse  willingness  to  impart  knowl- 
edge she  does  not  possess,  for  the 
advice  will  invariably  be :  ''Don't  go 
to  the  doctor ;  he  will  tell  you  you  have 
cancer."  Remember  that  playing  with 
fire  of  this  sort  is  like  carrying  a  lighted 
candle  into  a  powder  magazine.  If  the 
physician  is  a  careful  and  conscientious 
practitioner  he  will  examine  the  parts 
affected  in  a  strong  light  and  will  re- 
move a  specimen  for  microscopical  diag- 
nosis. If  it  is  not  cancer,  then  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  are  safe.  If  it  is  cancer,  you  may 
be  cured  by  operation. 

Cancer  of  the  mouth  begins  as  some 
little  sore  that  does  not  readily  heal  up, 
or  heals  up  only  to  break  down  again  in 
a  few  days.  Now  if  this  sore  is  oppo- 
site the  root  of  an  old  tooth,  or  if  it  is 
on  the  lip,  where  the  pipe  or  cigar  sub- 
jects it  to  constant  irritation,  this  fact  is 
exceedingly  suggestive  of  cancer,  and 
you  should  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  the  best  medical  opinion  that 
can  be  had. 

Cancer  of  the  throat  is  frequently 
ushered  in  by  hoarseness  and  loss  of 
voice.  So  also  is  acute  laryngitis,  but 
this  latter  condition  will  clear  up  in  two 
or  three  weeks  under  proper  treatment, 
whereas  a  malignant  condition  will  be- 
come worse  as  the  days  go  by.  Careful 
examination  by  a  skilled  throat  surgeon 
will  determine  the  seriousness  of  the 
condition. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
relatively  frequent.  Attacks  of  indiges- 
tion with  sick  stomach,  vomiting,  loss  of 
appetite  and  of  strength  and  weight  may 
not  be  due  to  cancer,  but  one  should, 
nevertheless,  subiect  himself  to  repeated 
examination  by  all  known  methods  in  or- 
der that  diagnosis  of  malignancy  may 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Public  knowledge  of  cancer  is  not  of 
its  primary  stage,  but  of  its  terminal  ap- 
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pearance,  when  all  hope  is  forever  gone,  should  be  applied  after  operation  to  pre- 
The  sunken  cheek,  the  hollow  eye  and  vent  a  recurrence,  rather  than  before  op- 
wasted  Hesh,  the  loss  of  appetite  and.  eration.  Of  course  some  cases  of  can- 
strength,  the  pain,  the  restless  nights  cer  are  necessarily  inoperable  from  the 
and  the  hopeless  days — these  are  all  beginnmg.  For  instance,  in  the  very 
fully  known,  but  at  this  stage  little  can  aged,  in  patients  with  very  bad  lungs, 
be  done  to  relieve  the  sufferer  and  abso-  heart  or  kidneys,  who  could  not  with- 
lutely  nothing  to  save  him  from  death.  stand  an   anesthetic,   and   in   those  very 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  can-  advanced    cases    which    have     not    sub- 

cer  begins  as  a  benign  growth  and  that  mitted    themselves    for    early  diagnosis, 

there  is,  therefore,  a  true  pre-cancerous  Here  the    use    of    pallative    methods  is 

stage,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  save  the  in  order.      Patients    are    beginning    to 

life  of  the  person  affected;  that  growth  learn  the    necessity    of    consulting  their 

and  extension  of  this  tumor  take  place  physician   and    securing   an   early   diag- 

thru  the  blood  and  lymph  channels,  and  nosis.     Hence  we  are  now  doing  an  ade- 

that  general  malnutrition  and  decreased  quate  operation  in  a  case  less  advanced 

vitality  favor  rapidity  of  local  extension  than  formerly,  but  our  final  goal  must 

and  the  development  of  foci  elsewhere  in  be  an  adequate  operation  in  a  very  early 

the  body.           .  stage  of  the  disease.     The  delay  is  en- 

Four-fifths  of  all  cancers  occurring  in  tirely  a  matter  which  rests  with  the  pa- 

the    body  are    located  where    diagnosis  tient.     Many  cases,  seen  in  private  prac- 

and  operative  interference    are  possible,  tice,  after  being  informed,  let  us  say,  that 

As  a  general  maxim  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  cancer  of  the  tongue,  will  tell 

every  case  of  cancer  which  occurs  in  a  the    physician    that     they    had     noticed 

part  of  the  body  accessible  to  successful  "something  wrong"  from  six  months  to 

removal  is  curable.     Thus,  one  surgeon  one  year,  but    did    not    think  it  worth 

has  shown  that  50  per  cent,  of  two  hun-  while    to    trouble    the    doctor    about    it. 

dred  cases  operated  upon  by  him  were  They  ought  to  have  known  that  that  is 

alive  and  well  six  to  thirteen  years  af-  what  the  physician  is  for.     If  he  is  the 

terward,  and  that  of  one  hundred  con-  proper  sort  of  man,  one  worthy  of  their 

secutive  cases,  twenty-six  had  no  recur-  confiding  trust,  he  will    never    laugh  at 

rence  from  three  to  twenty  years  follow-  their  fears,  which  may  have  a  rational 

ing  operative  removal  of  the  growth.  and  true  basis. 

Concerning  methods    other    than  sur-  In   the   light   of   our   present   knowl- 

gery  it  is    scarcely  necessary  to    speak  edge,  one  may  conclude  that  cancer  is 

here,  for  that  is  a  matter  which  may  be  relatively  preventable  if    all  sources  of 

left  in  the  hands  of  one's  own  medical  body  irritation  are  removed  just  so  soon 

adviser.       The     consensus     of     opinion  as  they  appear,  such  as  decayed  teeth, 

among  the  world's  greatest  physicians  is  the  use  of  pipe  or  cigar,  etc.,  and  if  the 

that  X-ray,  electricity  by  the  high   fre-  general  health  is  kept  at  par  or  above, 

quency  current,  the    leucodescent    light,  In  case,  thru  some  oversight  or  neglect 

radium,  the  antitoxines  of  certain  bacilli  of  these  precautions,  a  small  tumor,  so 

injected  into  the  body,  the  serum  meth-  small  as  to    be    almost    insignificant,  is 

ods  of  treatment,  and  the  use  of  trypsin  found,  it  can,  at  this  stage,  be  absolutely 

and  amylopsin,  are    in    many  cases  not  cured,  and  a  recurrence  in  all  probability 

only     absolutely     useless,     but     danger-  prevented.   This  is  the  chief  hope  which 

ous,  inasmuch  as  they  influence  the  pa-  medical  science  at  the  present  time  of- 

tient    to    put   off    a    dreaded    operation  fers,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 

which  might  cure  within    a    reasonable  when  people  become  fully  aware  of  this 

length  of  time.      The  ligation  of  blood-  great    possibility  the    number    of  lives 

vessels  supplying  a  growth,  first  advo-  saved  will  exceed  those  now  being  saved 

cated  by  Dr.  Dawbarn,  of  New  York,  is  daily  thru  measures  of  warfare  so  suc- 

applicable  to  inoperable  cases  only.      It  cessfully  waged  against  the  ''great  white 

should  never  be  done  as  an  ''early'*  op-  plague." 

eration.      Tf  X-rays  are  to  be  used  they  ne^  york  City. 


The  Passing  of  Persia 

BY  HERBERT   ADAMS  GIBBONS 

THE  note  of  the  British  Government  region  they  have  invested  $100,000,000. 
to  Persia,  threatening  to  occup)  If  any  outside  iniluence  was  needed  to 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  hurry  and  cement  the  accord,  it  was 
Persian  kingdom  if  order  is  not  restored  found  in  the  Bagdad  Railway  scheme, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  marks  an  and  in  the  remarkable  commercial  and 
epoch  in  history.  Persia  is  the  only  political  activity  of  Germany  in  Persia 
kingdom  mentioned  in  the  Bible  which  during  the  past  five  years, 
is  today  an  independent  political  entity  During  the  summer  of  1907  the  for- 
as  it  was  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  It  eign  offices  of  London  and  St.  Peters- 
has  sufi:"ered  the  successive  domination  burg  came  to  an  understanding  on  the 
of  Alexander  and  the  Seleucids,  the  Persian  question.  They  saw  clearly  that 
Parthians,  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars  and  the  conduct  of  the  Shah  was  leading  to 
the  Turcomans,  but  since  1497  has  main-  revolution.  In  September  of  that  year 
tained  its  independence  with  only  one  the  first  step  was  taken  when  Russia 
dynastic  change.  In  1779  ^^e  Sofis  were  warned  the  Shah  and  his  Council  that 
displaced  by  the  Kadjars,  to  which  fam-  the  troubled  political  condition  of  Azer- 
ily  the  present  Shah  belongs.  baidjan^  would  lead  to  armed  interven- 
Since  the  days  of  the  Arab  domination  tion.  At  this  time  the  first  coup  d'etat 
the  Persians  have  been  Schiite  Moham-  occurred,  and  the  two  Powers  endeav- 
medans,  attached  to  the  descent  of  the  ored  to  reconcile  Mohammed  and  his 
khalifate  thru  Ali.  For  this  reason  they  parliament.  When  the  Shah  forcibly 
were  formerly  regarded  as  worse  than  supprest  parliament  on  June  23,  1908, 
infidels  by  the  orthodox  Sunnites.  They  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  that  there 
have  had  to  struggle  desperately  against  was  a  ''sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  territorial  aggressions  of  the  Otto-  Russia  and  England  to  intervene  as  little 
man  Turks  and  their  Arabian  allies,  and  as  possible  in  Persia,  so  long  as  their 
succeeded  where  the  Byzantine  Empire  subjects  would  not  be  in  danger." 
and  Egypt  failed.  In  1832  Russia  "an-  This  second  coup  d'etat  came  at  an 
nexed"  the  northern  frontier  provinces  unfortunate  time.  Only  a  month  later 
of  Persia.  Since  that  time  the  ancient  the  constitutional  regime  was  declared  in 
kingdom  of  the  Zoroastrians  has  been  Turkey,  a  neighboring  and  a  Moslem 
saved  from  Russia  by  England,  and  power.  This  gave  new  heart  to  the 
from  England  by  Russia.  Now  that  Nationalists,  all  Northern  Persia  rose  in 
these  two  rivals  have  come  to  an  agree-  revolt,  and  the  troops  of  Ahmed  Daouleh 
ment  in  their  Asiatic  policy,  one  can  bombarded  Tabriz  at  the  end  of  August, 
foresee  the  passing  of  Persia.  Business  was  paralyzed ;  international 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sin-  commercial  interests  were  jeopardized; 
cerity  of  the  Anglo-Russian  accord,  the  lives  of  foreigners  were  endangered. 
Russia  came  to  realize  her  limitations  in  In  vain  England  and  Russia  pleaded 
the  bitterness  of  the  Japanese  War,  and  with  the  Shah  to  reconcile  himself  with 
England  hers  in  the  wave  of  sedition  his  subjects  and  to  fulfil  the  promises 
against  which  she  must  continually  con-  that  he  had  made.  Everything  pointed 
tend  in  India  and  Egypt.  The  ''spheres  to  foreign  intervention  in  November, 
of  influence"  (to  use  that  euphemistic  1908.,  A  good  opportunity  was  given  in 
expression  which  is  generally  a  prelude  a  remarkable  appeal  of  Persian  mer- 
to  absorption)  of  the  two  Powers  are  chants  addressed  to  foreign  houses  with 
clearly  and  naturally  defined.  The  Brit-  which  they  traded,  setting  forth  the  in- 
ish  must  keep  their  preponderant  posi-  tolerable  state  of  affairs,  and  soliciting 
tion  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  their  good  offices  to  secure  intervention ! 
frontier.  The  Russians  need  the  prov-  All  during  the  winter  of  1908-1909 
inces  of  the  north  and  northwest,  from      — z- ; : — , .  ,    ^  ,  .     :    — 

,,        ^          .          ^               TT-                    1      1      •          1  •    ,  ^The    northern     province     of    which    Tabriz     is    the 

the  Caspian  Sea  to  Kermanshah,  m  which  capital. 
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the  two  Powers  waited  patiently  fur  the 
Shah  to  re-estabhsh  the  Constitution. 
Russia  massed  troops  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons this  action  on  the  part  of  Russia 
was  warmly  defended  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  On  February  ly,  1909,  King 
Fdward  said  in  his  discourse  from  the 
throne :  "The  present  troubles  in  Persia 
put  in  danger  the  numerous  commercial 
and  economic  interests  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  have  in  that  country ;  the 
two  governments  are  now  exchanging 
views  on  that  subject."  In  the  debate  on 
the  address,  Mr.  Asquith  told  the  Com- 
mons that  "England  and  Russia  are  en- 
tirely in  accord  on  the  Persian  question." 
The  obstinacy  of  the  Shah  and  the 
ever-increasing  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  hastened  the  carrying 
out  of  the  program  agreed  upon.  Gen- 
eral Snarski  invaded  Persia  from  the 
north,  while  British  marines  were  disem- 
barked at  Bushire.  This  move  forced 
the  Shah's  hand.  He  re-established  the 
Constitution.  The  revolution  for  the 
moment  collapsed.  England  withdrew 
her  sailors  and  Russia  a  part  of  her  Cos- 
sacks. No  European  Power  had  pro- 
tested. Indeed,  Prince  von  Biilow  had 
declared  before  the  Reichstag  on  March 
29,  1909: 

''There  is  no  reason  for  our  opposing  the 
Anglo-Russian  accord,  which  respects  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Persia  as  well  as 
the  principle  of  the  open  door.  If  England 
and  Russia  have  mtervened  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Persia,  we  have  recognized  on  our 
part  that  these  two  countries  have  for  terri- 
torial reasons  a  particular  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  tranquility  in   Persia." 

In  April,  fighting  was  renewed  be- 
tween the  reactionaries  and  the  Nation- 
alists, in  which  a  young  American  teach- 
er was  killed.  Persia  continued  to  be  in 
a  state  of  war.  It  was  necessary  for 
Russia — and  this  fact  was  recognized  by 
all  the  Powers — to  occupy  the  provinces 
where  disorder  reigned  and  maintain  a 
garrison  in  the  capital,  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  subjects  and  foreign  interests. 

After  the  fall  of  Shah  Mohammed  Ali 
the  situation  became  very  delicate  and 
has  remained  so  ever  since.  On  the  i6th 
of  July,  1909,  the  twelve-year-old  son  of 
the  fallen  ruler  was  proclaimed  Shah, 
under  the  regency  of  a  prince  of  the 
royal  house  who  had  received  an  Eng- 


lish university  education  and  was  thoroly 
en  rapport  with  the  Western  world.  The 
Nationalists  had  triumphed  on  the  sur- 
face. The  Russian  occupation  imme- 
diately came  to  be  regarded  as  an  op- 
pression, and  unthinking  enthusiasts  in 
America  and  Europe,  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
Persia,  began  to  show  a  dangerous  sym- 
pathy for  "the  downtrodden  Persians." 
A  "Young  Persia"  party  came  into  pow- 
er, full  of  enthusiasm  and  lofty  ideas, 
and  just  as  ready  to  pluck  the  fruit  be- 
fore it  was  ripe  as  the  Young  Turks 
have  been.  Just  before  parliament  con- 
vened, Rahim  Khan  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  at  Ardebil,  and  it  was  only  the 
arrival  of  new  contingents  of  Cossacks 
that  saved  the  day  for  the  Government. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  which  demonstrated 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
troops  would  have  been  followed  by  an 
irresistible  reactionary  movement,  at  the 
opening  of  parhament  on  November  15, 
the  Regent  was  forced  to  speak  in  the 
discourse  from  the  throne  of  "the  sad- 
ness caused  to  the  population  of  Persia 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  troops." 

That  was  in  1909.  Ever  since  then 
the  Russians  have  remained.  There  is  no 
time  that  they  could  have  withdrawn 
without  thereby  throwing  Persia  into  a 
state  of  anarchy.  What  has  the  Govern- 
ment done  to  hurry  the  Russian  evacua- 
tion? Nothing.  Since  the  Russians 
came,  the  people  who  form  the  real  back- 
bone of  Persia  and  by  whom  its  regen- 
eration must  come,  have  had  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  a  taste  of  the 
reign  of  law  and  orden  Never  will  they 
be  content  to  return  to  the  conditions  of 
former  days.  The  Government  has 
organized  no  gendarmerie  worthy  of 
the  name.  It  has  not  even  tried  to  police 
adequately  the  larger  cities.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  where  there  are  no 
Russians,  conditions  have  become  intol- 
erable. So,  in  presenting  the  ultimatum, 
England  has  merely  put  a  limit  to  her 
patience. 

The  impotence  of  the  new  so-called 
"constitutional  government"  to  preserve 
order  has  only  been  equaled  by  its  blind 
refusal  to  fulfil  the  conditions  under 
which  it  could  procure  the  necessary 
finances  for  the  regeneration  of  Persia. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Gov- 
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ernment  had  $30,000,000  of  foreign  and 
$5,000,000  of  internal  obligations  to 
meet  during  the  year,  with  only  $15,000,- 
000  of  revenues  in  sight  to  effect 
that  purpose.  England  and  Russia  were 
quite  willing  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000, 
imposing  conditions  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
unreasonable.     Here  are  the  conditions : 

1.  Program  of  expenditures  to  be  submitted 
to  the  British  and  Russian  legations  for  ap- 
proval, and  the  execution  of  the  program 
watched  over  by  a  commission  composed  of 
four  Persians  and  two  Frenchmen  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Persia. 

2.  Seven  French  financial  advisers  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Government, 

3.  England  and  Russia  to  have  the  right  in 
their  respective  zones  to  first  choice  of  rail- 
way concessions. 

4.  Russia  to  have  the  monopoly  of  naviga- 
tion on  Lake  Urmia. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  gendarmerie  for 
the  protection  of  the  commercial  highv^ays  to 
be  confided  to  foreign  officers  in  the  pay  of 
Persia, 

6.  The  interest  on  this  debt  to  be  extracted 
from  the  first  customs  receipts  of  every  year. 

These  conditions  were  indignantly  re- 
fused, Persia,  altho  unable  to  borrow 
money  as  a  business  proposition  on  any 
terms,  saw  in  the  Anglo-Russian  offer 
an  ''attack  upon  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  the  glorious  monarchy  of  the 
Sofis."  The  Young  Persians  began  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Sayed  Ruete,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Deutsche  Banke,  for  the 
floating  of  a  loan  in  Germany,  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  was  even 
ready  to  make  secret  promises  of  raiUvay 
concessions  to  German  capitalists. 

On  August  7  the  German  Minister  in 


Teheran,  Herr  Quadt,  became  unfor- 
tunately involved  in  the  revolt  of  Sattar 
Khan  and  other  Nationalist  chiefs  who 
resisted  the  decree  calling  for  a  general 
disarmament.  1  have  gone  carefully  into 
the  various  reports  of  this  event,  which 
has  so  agitated  diplomatic  circles  and  has 
been  so  roundly  denounced  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Russian  and  French  press.  I  think 
that  the  action  of  the  German  Minister 
has  been  exaggerated  and  misrepresent- 
ed. But,  following  upon  the  attempt  to 
fioat  a  loan  in  Germany,  and  the  rumors 
of  railway  concessions  to  Germany,  it 
has  undoubtedly  influenced  the  two  in- 
terested Powers  to  act  quickly. 

The  Regent,  upon  whom  the  last 
hopes  of  the  conservative  elements  of 
the  nation  were  based,  has  died  with- 
out leaving  any  one  to  succeed  him. 
The  new  Shah,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  is  a  little  child.  The  state  is  bank- 
rupt. There  is  no  army.  There  is  no 
police  system.  The  conditions  of  the 
British  ultimatum  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
England  and  Russia  will  remain  firm. 
Their  political  and  financial  interests  will 
not  allow  them  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  taken.  However 
one's  natural  sentiment  for  independence 
would  lead  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
aspirations  of  "Young  Persia,"  one  may 
rest  assured  that  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion and  direction  of  the  country  by 
England  and  Russia  means  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  of  prosperity  and  of  true 
freedom,  such  as  has  followed  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  in  Egypt. 

Constantinople,   Turkey. 
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Mater  Dolorosa 


BY  NICHOLAS  SMITH 


An  empty  nest  up  in  the  maple  swings , 

An  empty  heart  is  waiting  at  the  door; 
The    wrens    will    come,    but   oh,    the    summer 
brings 
To  these  sad  arms  their  nestling  brood  no 
more 

With  me  in  tragic  chorus  all  things  weep ; 

The   waves   dash   faint   and   sobbing  on  the 
shore ; 
The  rainy  skies  their  days  of  mourning  keep 

Because  of  death  and  them  that  are  no  more. 


The  vestal  Autumn  wandered  musing  by, 
Telling  her  beads  with  tears,  and  woe  is  me ! 

The  maniac  wind  raves  wild ;  O  hear  it  sigh 
And  mutter  of  my  great  calamity. 

Speak  to  me,  pear  and  apple  tree, 
Of  April's  immortality ! 
Prophetic  from  thy  funeral  pyre, 

Declare,  O  dying  western  sun, 
With  thy  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire. 

To-morrow's   resurrection-morn ! 

New  York  City. 
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The  Cambridge  Modern  History 

The  great  Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory is  at  last  done,  except  for  charts 
and  indices*  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Syn- 
dics of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
decided  tliat  the  time  had  come  for  the 
publication  of  a  monumental  history  of 
modern  times  written  by  specialists  in 
various  fields  and  based  upon  original 
sources  or  authorities  of  highest  rank. 
The  working  out  of  the  general  plan  into 
details  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
most  erudite  man  in  all  England,  Lord 
Acton,  Regius  Professor  of  History  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  with  great 
enthusiasm  he  set  about  his  appointed 
task — dividing  and  subdividing  the  field 
and  finding  for  each  part  the  man  w^ho 
knew  it  best.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Acton 
died  before  the  actual  publication  was 
far  advanced,  but  his  plans  were  fairly 
rounded  out  and  the  work  was  readily 
carried  forward  by  a  board  of  three  able 
scholars.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  as  editor-in- 
chief,  Prof.  G.  W.  Prothero  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Leathes,  to  whom  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking  was  entrusted.  Un- 
der these-  high  auspices  the  first  great  co- 
operative history  in  English  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  (except  for  the  maps 
and  index)  in  the  volume  bearing  the 
title  The  Latest  A^e — covering  princi- 
pally the  period  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  The  whole  work,  which 
brings  under  survey  the  world  since  the 
Renaissance,  is  divided  into  twelve  stout 
volumes  of  approximately  a  thousand 
pages  each :  The  Renaissance,  The  Re- 
formation, The  Wars  of  Religion,  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Age  of  Louis 
XIV,  The  Eighteenth  Century,  The 
United  States,  The  French  Revolution, 
Napoleon,  The  Restoration,  The  Grozvth 
of  Nationalities,  and  The  Latest  Age.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  each  volume  is  de- 
voted to  a  period  of  years,  but  considera- 

*The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Volume  XIT. 
Tlie  Latest  Age.  New  York:  The  Macniillan  Com])any. 
T910.     $4. 


hlc  freedom  has  been  given  to  the  sev- 
eral contr!l)utors  to  run  forward  or  back- 
ward as  the  exigencies  of  continuity  re- 
([uired.  Within  the  limits  thus  somewhat 
roughly  set  each  volume  is  laid  out  into 
divisions  referring  to  separate  countries 
or  special  topics  which  are  treated  by 
the  specialists  deemed  by  the  editors  best 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  themes  as- 
signed them.  A  veritable  host  of  emi- 
nent scholars  drawn  from  every  portion 
of  the  world  has  been  drafted  into  serv- 
ice, so  that  what  we  have  is  a  high  grade 
encyclopaedia  of  history  done  in  a  chron- 
ological rather  than  alphabetical  order. 
As  might  be  expected,  there  are  wide 
differences  in  methods  of  treatment, 
style  and  firmness  of  touch.  There  are 
occasional  chapters  of  engaging  elegance 
and  fine  critical  writing  and  there  are 
others  that  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  high 
school  textbooks.  Asa  whole,  the  work 
is  done  in  straightforward  pedestrian 
prose — somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  Ger- 
man Geschichtskalendar — accurate,  in  - 
forming,  but  seldom  moving  or  illumi- 
nating. The  bodv  of  the  story  is  a  po- 
litical record  written  ^principally  from 
state  papers  and  diplomatic  notes.  The 
few  chapters  on  social,  economic  and  lit- 
erary themes  do  not  relieve  the  steady  te- 
dium in  the  flow  of  political  narrative. 
Evidently  "the  Cambridge  Modem"  is  a 
thoroly  conventional  piece  of  historical 
construction,  conceived  and  completed 
after  the  fashion  of  historical  writing 
that  has  prevailed  in  England  since  the 
age  of  chronicle  making.  The  doings  of 
kings,  warriors  and  politicians  are  set 
down  wath  a  fairness  and  fulness  that  is 
almost  painful — sometimes  there  will  be 
twenty  or  thirty  proper  names  and  as 
many  dates  on  a  single  page.  Obviously 
this  is  no  work  for  one  who  wants  his 
history  written  with  the  swing  of  Miche- 
let,  Macaulay,  Taine,  or  Green ;  but  who- 
ever has  need  of  accurate  data  on  politi- 
cal events  for  the  last  four  hundred  years 
will  find  this  set  of  books  as  indispensable 
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as  his  coat  and  hat.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  Wolsey  or  Bismarck,  tlie 
Thirty  Years'  War  or  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War,  St.  Bartholomew  or  Bloody 
Sunday,  Grotius  or  Karl  Marx — the 
searcher  for  facts  will  find  in  these  my- 
riad ])ages  sound  and  pertinent  informa- 
tion, and  in  the  ample  bibliographies 
guidance  for  research  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  (and  mayhap  after- 
ward). There  is  nothing  comparable  to 
it  in  English ;  no  student  of  affairs 
can  do  without  it ;  and  we  shall  never 
need  another  like  it.  Of  course  one 
could  find  plenty  to  criticise  in  detail — 
for  example,  the  separation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  its  segregation  in  a 
single  volume  so  that  scarcely  a  word 
about  this  ''world  power"  appears  in  the 
volume  on  The  Latest  Age,  or  the  exas- 
peratingly  brief  and  unsatisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  last  twenty  years  in  Ger- 
many— but  such  criticism  once  begun 
could  hardly  be  stopped.  Man  is  fallible 
— and  so  is  a  board  of  editors.  Our  sur- 
prise is  not  at  the  shortcomings  but  at 
the  excellences  of  the  undertaking  as  a 
whole.  The  work  is  certainly  not  Caveat 
Emptor. 

And  now  something  about  the  volume 
before  us — The  Latest  Age.  It  is  done 
after  the  fashion  of  the  others.  In  twen- 
ty-six chapters  the  nations  of  the  earth 
(except  the  United  States)  are  treated 
by  specialists — France  by  Emile  Bour- 
geois, Germany  by  Hermann  Oncken. 
Italy  by  Thomas  Okey.  Then  there  are 
several  additional  chapters  on  particular 
themes :  one  on  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  (singularly  meager  and 
fragmentary),  another  on  international 
law  and  the  peace  movement  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  another  on  social 
movements  by  Sidney  Webb,  a  fourth  on 
the  scientific  age,  a  fifth  on  modern  ex- 
plorations, and  a  concluding  analysis  of 
progress  in  historical  writing  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Then  there  is  a 
measured  characterization  of  our  age  by 
one  of  the  three  editors  who  have  fol- 
lowed with  such  care  and  fairness  the 
long  train  of  events  from  the  renaissance 
to  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole : 

'The  age  has  been  prosaic  and  unromantic ; 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  mechanical  and  scien- 
tific triumphs  of  the  early  Victorian  period  has 
somewhat   faded ;    the   belief   in    constitutional 


,i.',(jvernmcnt  and  universal  education  as  a  rem- 
edy for  all  political  and  social  evils  has  been 
shaken;  the  blots  on  our  economic  and  moral 
order  have  been  relentlessly  broug'ht  to  light ; 
self-complacency  is  no  longer  fashionable.  .  .  . 
The  zeal  of  the  young  and  ardent  is  thrown 
mto  schemes  of  social  regeneration.  .  .  .  The 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  social  reform  by  con- 
scious effort  is  the  most  dominant  current  in 
the  modern  European  mind.  ...  Its  substantial 
achievements  and  perhaps  its  disappointments 
are  in  the  future;  but  its  currency  in  the  pres- 
ent is  as  significant  and  as  pregnant  as  belief 
in  the  Rights  of  Man  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  coming  age  will"  be 
occupied  by  the  attempt  to  translate  its  ideaN 
into  the  phrases  of  practical  politics." 

The  Future  of  Trade  Unionism  and  Capital- 
ism in  a  Democracy.  Two  lectures 
given  at  Kenyon  College.  By  Chailes  W. 
Eliot.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1. 

The  Conflict  Between  Individualism  and 
Collectivism  in  a  Democracy.  Two  lec- 
tures given  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons.       go  cents. 

Dr.  Eliot  is  the  Nestor  of  Individual- 
ism. To  him  the  political  philosophy  of 
an  earlier  generation  is  still  vital,  the 
doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer  alm.ost  in- 
fallible. Personal  freedom  and  the 
beneficence  of  competition  are  his  watch- 
words. His  fidelity  to  a  few  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  calmness  of  temper  fos- 
tered by  decades  of  academic  repose  give 
to  his  utterances  the  clarity  and  certi- 
tude as  well  as  the  coldness  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  He  appraises 
trade  imionism  and  capitalism,  points 
out  where  each  curtails  individual  free- 
dom and  forecasts  how  each  must  adjust 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  democracy.  He 
has  a  horror  of  monopoly ;  but,  while  in- 
veighing at  length  against  the  monopoly 
of  labor  that  trade  unions  aim  to  estab- 
lish he  says  little  against  the  capitalistic 
monopolies  that  control  so  much  of  busi- 
ness. He  even  lays  it  as  a  democratic 
duty  upon  employers  to  fight  against  the 
closed  shop,  the  limitation  of  apprentices 
and  the  union  label,  tho  he  is  dumb  about 
the  evils  of  Beef  Trusts  and  oil  com- 
panies that  close  the  shops  of  competi- 
tors, limit  output  to  maintain  prices  and 
utilize  patents  and  copyrights  far  more 
exclusive  than  any  union  label.  Yet  he 
realizes  that  trade  unions  will  persist. 
He  would  eyen  encourage  them — with 
claws  clipped  and  teeth  drawn.  In  for- 
getfulness  of  the  fact  that  over  sixty  per 
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cent,  of  the  adult  wage-earners  of  the 
nation  receive  less  than  $600  a  year,  he 
thinks  that  ''high  wages  and  short  hour., 
have  been  secured."  Therefore  strikes 
are  unnecessary  and  publicity  will  ''ac- 
complish all  reasonable  ends  which  trade 
unions  have  proposed  for  themselves." 
A  truly  Utopian  forecast!  At  the  same 
time,  however.  Democracy  will  require 
the  capitalist  to  "invent  the  means  of 
giving  varied  and  progressive  work  to 
the  individual  workmen"  and  to  "take 
thought  for  the  means  of  providing  their 
workmen  with  permanent  homes  which 
are  not  only  wholesome,  but  cheerful  and 
suitable  for  the  bringing  up  of  a  family." 
Where  a  single  factory  controls  a  village 
this  is  possible,  but,  in  a  city,  however 
much  thought  an  employer  might  give  to 
the  housing  question,  he  would  find  the 
task  of  supplying  dwellings  for  his  work- 
people and  keeping  them  in  his  houses  to 
be  insuperable.  Only  community  action, 
which  can  affect  all  the  dwellings  the 
w^orkers  may  occupy,  can  grapple  with 
the  problem  and  to  such  "socialistic"  ef- 
fort Dr.  Eliot's  creed  is  opposed.  His 
aim  and  his  doctrine  are  at  hopeless  vari- 
ance. In  education  Dr.  Eliot  is  more  in- 
clined to  extend  the  scope  of  collectivism 
than  in  the  industries,  altho  he  lays  em- 
phasis upon  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  choose  his  studies  and  profession.  He 
commends  manual  and  occupational 
training  and  the  prolongation  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  thruout  life. 

Denry  the  Audacious.      By  Arnold  Bennett 
New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  our  most  unreliable 
author.  You  never  can  tell  what  he  will 
do  next.  Sometimes  he  writes  like 
George  Moore,  sometimes  like  De  Mor- 
gan, more  times  like  nobody  but  himself. 
Just  now,  when  we  are  all  anxiously 
watching  for  the  second  volume  of 
"Clay hanger,"  to  find  out  why  the  hero- 
ine married  the  wrong  man  first,  here 
comes  quite  another  story ;  of  the  Eive 
Towns,  it  is  true,  but  not  dealing  with 
any  of  our  old  friends,  except  Sillitoe, 
the  tailor.  The  population  of  the  Five 
Towns  is  greater  than  we  had  supposed. 
But  if  we  cannot  tell  what  a  book  by 
Bennett  is  about,  we  are  always  sure  it 
will  be  interesting.  This  one  catches  the 
reader  by  the  first  line :  "Edward  Henry 


Machin  first  saw  the  smoke  on  the  271)1 
of  May,  1867,  in  Brougham  St.  Bursley, 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Five  Towns." 
The  story  is  quite  a  la  mode,  in  the  style 
of  "Get-Rich-Ouick  Wallingford,"  a 
glorification  of  the  unscrupulous. 

The    Broad    Highway.       By    Jeffery    Farnol. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.      $1.35. 

When  this  romance  was  published  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  England  the  high 
praise  accorded  it  by  the  English  press 
aroused  some  expectation  preceding  its 
publication  here.  Now  that  our  curiosity 
has  been  satisfied  and  we  have  experi- 
enced several  hours  of  keen  enjoyment 
in  gazing  thru  the  author's  eyes  upon 
picturesque  scenes  in  rural  England,  in 
listening  to  the  quaint  and  humorous 
conversations  among  the  various  charac- 
ters that  frequent  "the  broad  highway" 
leading  down  from  London  into  Kent, 
and  withal  in  following  the  adventures, 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  that  pedan- 
tic hero,  Mr.  Peter  Vibart,  we  are  ready 
to  add  our  word  of  commendation  and 
give  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Farnol  as  a 
writer  of  merit,  a  careful  observer  of 
life,  and  a  romancer  with  humor,  imag- 
ination and  delicacy  of  feeling.  One 
reads  but  a  little  way  before  he  feels  the 
charm  of  the  author's  fresh,  unaffected, 
vivid  style.  Mr.  Farnol  has  a  genuine 
love  of  nature  and  a  place  in  his  sym- 
pathy for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  who  drop  into  his  story  in  a  natu- 
ral, easy-going  way  which  comports  well 
with  their  peculiarities  and  manner  of 
life.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  impossible 
situations,  evident  anachronisms,  and 
some  doubtful  sequences,  such  as  rain 
and  "a  smother  of  mud"  in  the  forenoon 
and  a  "dust  cloud"  in  the  afternoon.  The 
heroine  is  a  somewhat  elusive  character, 
appearing  only  in  the  second  part,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  reader  will 
have  as  little  understanding  of  her  as  the 
hero  himself  in  his  most  perplexed  mo- 
ments, yet  her  attractiveness  for  either 
reader  or  hero  is  not  lessened  by  this 
sense  of  mystery  that  surrounds  her  per- 
sonality. The  deftness  and  delicacy  with 
which  the  author  manages  the  embar- 
rassing relations  into  wdiich  hero  and 
heroine  are  thrown  fully  match  the  dar- 
ing which  proposed  such  a  hazardous 
situation  in  the  story's  plot. 
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Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  Poet  and  Friend. 
By  Lilian  Whitintj.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      $1.50. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Motilton  was 
seventy-three  when  she  died,  in  1908. 
She  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and 
was  still  living  there  when,  at  eighteen, 
she  published  her  first  volume,  called 
'This,  That,  and  the  Other" — a  volume 
of  short  stories  and  papers  which  soon 
reached  a  sale  of  20,000  copies.  The 
book  at  once  gave  her  rank  among 
clever  and  promising  writers.  It  was 
praised  in  the  North  American  Review, 
and  the  praise  was  echoed  in  all  good 
journals  of  criticism.  ''Beautiful  and  in- 
teresting," Mr.  Stedinan  said  of  her,  be- 
ing then  himself  a  youth  of  not  far  from 
her  age — ''Her  manners  are  in  marked 
distinction  from  the  forwardness  of  the 
strong  minded  woinan  of  the  day." 
"Overflowing  with  genius  and  promise," 
said  Mr.  Epes  Sargent  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  of  that  day.  At  twenty  she 
was  a  wife,  and  living  from  that  time  in 
Boston.  Thereafter  she  had  fifty  good 
years  of  literary  activity ;  produced 
abundant  verse  and  prose,  preserved  in 
many  volumes.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  drop  the  stilted  style  then  in 
vogue  at  home  and  across  the  water. 
She  wrote  with  grace,  beauty  of  form, 
a  growing  artistic  sense ;  exprest  with 
charm  the  emotional  spirit,  the  higher 
passionate  spirit  of  the  feminine  mind, 
with  qn  unreprest  freedom  such  as 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  lit- 
erature of  chilly  Boston,  where,  as  a 
recent  writer  expresses  it,  "respectabil- 
ity stalked  unchecked."  It  was  not  then 
common  in  Boston  to  find  open  admirers 
of  Poe,  Swinburne,  Walt  Whitman,  the 
Rossettis,  the  Mallarmes.  There  were 
some  who  tried  then  or  thereafter  in  a 
benvolent  way  to  admire  them  all,  but 
for  the  most  part  failed.  Mrs.  Moulton 
admired  and  did  not  fail.  She  never 
went  back  to  the  wholly  "unchecked" 
period,  but  continued  to  love  the  more 
ardent  lovers  of  intellectual  liberty,  to 
find  joy  in  the  freer  flights  of  song.  Her 
early  poems  were  her  best.  Others 
came,  more  finished,  polished,  less  re- 
dundant in  unexpressive  terms.  The 
music  was  finer,  but  the  emotion  was 
hardly  more  true  to  nature.  There  were 
more      felicitous      phrases,     but     some 


thought  they  discovered  a  quality  that 
was  reminiscential  of  feeling  rather  than 
true  feeling. 

The  Andersons.      Bv  S.  Macnanghtan.      New 
York:   E.  P    Dutton  &  Co.      $1.25. 

Once  more  does  the  author  of  "A 
Lame  Dog's  Diary"  and  "Three  Miss 
Graemes"  tell  the  outside  world  some- 
thing about  Scottish  folk — in  a  novel. 
There  is  an  heiress  and  an  impecunious 
gentleman  and  a  Scottish  physician,  and 
over  these  and  other  characters  the 
author  throws  the  spell  of  pleasant 
humor.  But  the  novel  remains  slight  in 
everything  but  length :  which  last  is  of 
372  pages. 

Literary  Notes 

....Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  returns  to  the 
child-novel  in  her  narrative  While  Caroline 
zvas  Growing,  just  published  by   Macniillan. 

.  ..  .Prof.  J.  H.  Hollander  has  made  a  study 
of  the  life,  works  and  influence  of  David 
Ricardo,  which  is  published  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Press. 

....Allen  French  is  well  qualified  to  de- 
scribe The  .Siege  of  Boston  (Macmillan; 
$1.50).  His  book  is  well  illustrated  and, 
while  frankly  aimed  at  the  larger  public,  is  not 
^^  ithout  historical  value 

....Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  is  an  indefatig- 
able biographer  of  the  wild  world,  and  in  his 
latest  volume,  Neighbors  Unknown  (Macmil- 
lan; $1.50),  maintains  his  reputation  for  read- 
able and  vigorous  nature  fiction. 

....E.  W.  Hornung's  most  recent  exercise 
ni  fiction  is  entitled  The  Camera  Fiend  (Scrib- 
ner;  $1.25).  This,  too,  is  a  detective  story, 
7ut  the  "love  interest"  is  not  neglected,  either. 
And   Mr.   Hornung  is   invariably   entertaining. 

. ..  .Poetical  Favorites — Yours  and  Mine,  by 
Warren  Snyder  (Wessels  &  Bissell  Co.;  $1.25), 
is  an  anthology  of  verse  chosen  from  the  col- 
lector's own  scrapbook  as  well  "as  from  fa- 
miliar poets.  The  result  is  a  certain  uneven- 
ness  that  will  doubtless  attract  some  readers. 

....The  Christ  Child  in  Legend  and  Art 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ;  $1)  is  made  up  of  proph- 
ecies, stories  and  hymns,  illustrated  by  a  good- 
ly number  of  pictures  taken  from  the  works  of 
well  known  artists. 

.  . .  .George  H.  Doran  Co.  import  a  series  of 
books  for  Lenten  reading,  all  of  them  most 
attractive  in  letter  press:  Easter  in  the  Heart, 
Lent  Lilies  and  Easter  Bells,  anthologies  of 
verse  and  prose,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  May  Byron. 
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...The  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press  has  is- 
sued The  Gospel  at  Work  in  Modern  Life  (50 
cents),  by  Robert  Whitaker,  for  use  in  young 
people's  societies.  Tt  consists  of  a  dozen  les- 
sons applying  the  gospel  to  various  phases  of 
life,  such  as  home  conduct,  social  betterment 
and  business. 

....The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office)  has  for  its  subject 
Workmen's  Insurance  and  Compensation  Sys- 
tems in  Europe.  Volume  one  runs  to  1,493 
pages,  and  examines  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark,  France   and    Germany. 

.  . .  .Omar  has  had  many  translators,  but  this 
time  he  is  translated  into  English  by  a  fellow 
Persian.  Isaac  Dooman  renders  the  quatrains, 
and  adds  a  critical  introduction ;  Richard  G. 
Badger  does  the  publishing.  ($1).  Poetically, 
Fitzgerald  and  even  some  of  his  imitators, 
remain  untouched. 

. . .  .Bobb  and  Betty  visit  Uncle  John  and  E. 
Boyd  Smith  describes  the  visit  in  The  Farm 
Book  (Houghton;  $1.50).  The  pictures  here 
are  done  in  color,  but  unusual  restraint  is 
used,  as  we  must  confess  in  comparing  them 
with  other  recent  publications.  The  Farm 
Book  is  intended  for  children  of  ten  years  or 
thereabouts,  and  should  prove  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  city  bred. 

....George  Gibbs  offers  as  his  latest  novel 
The  Bolted  Door  (Appleton;  $1.25).  The 
frontispiece  here  is  in  the  new  style  which 
we  have  observed  in  certain  other  recent  nov- 
els ;  there  being  no  margin  whatever.  The  ef- 
fect is,  on  the  whole,  displeasing.  The  novel 
itself  is  of  the  familiar  Gibbs  type;  between 
spriteliness  and  froth.  The  scene  is  New  York 
City  and  the  dialog  of  the  explosive  variety. 

.  ..  .What  is  probably  the  largest  book  order 
ever  placed  is  that  which  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  have  just 
received  from  the  Gideons,  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Commercial  Travelers. 
One  hundred  thousand  Bibles  are  called  for. 
Twenty-five  thousand  of  them  are  to  reach 
San  Francisco  in  time  for  the  Triennial  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  in  June.  Twice  as  many  more 
are  to  be  distributed  in  New  York  hotels  next 
fall. 

.  ..  .We  learn  from  the  Odessa  letter  to  the 
London  Standard  that  29,057  new  books  were 
published  in  Russia  last  year,  against  26,103 
in  1909  and  22,998  in  1908.  Formerly  most  of 
the  new  books  were  detective  stories,  but 
these  have  given  place  to  translations  of  the 
most  shady  class  of  French  productions,  which 
find  a  wide  circulation  among  the  youth  of 
both    sexes.      Instead    of    idly    deploring    this 


"degradation  of  literary  taste"  in  the  young 
and  intelligent  generation  the  censor  would 
surely  do  better,  says  the  correspondent,  "to 
place  his  official  veto  on  such  poisonous 
prints."  Herbert  Spencer  and  Conan  Doyle 
are  the  English  favorites. 

....In  our  London  letter,  we  recently  pub- 
lished Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  praises  of  a  b(jok 
by  Redfern  Mason,  The  Song  Lore  of  Ire- 
land. This  book  is  published  by  Wessels  & 
Bissell  Company  ($2).  "From  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  the  Irishman's  life  is  set  to  music," 
says  the  author;  who  tells  of  bards  and  min- 
strels ;  songs  of  faeries,  of  chivalry,  of  Gael 
and  Gall ;  also  of  more  modern  music — with 
frequent  notation  and  not  without  quoting  a 
goodly  number  of  Irish  songs  and  ballads.  It 
is  a  learned   work  and  a  welcome  one. 

....Antonio  Fogazzaro,  the  Italian  novelist, 
was  born  in  March,  1842,  so  that  at  his  death 
he  was  within  a  month  of  sixty-nine  years  of 
age.  Plis  novel.  The  Saint,  remains  the  most 
discussed  of  modern  Italian  literature.  A 
lawyer,  a  poet,  and  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  Fogazzaro's  frankness  in 
dealing  with  religious  problems  led  to  the 
placing  of  his  best  known  writings  on  the  In- 
dex, altho  from  first  to  last  he  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  latest 
novel,  Leila,  has  already  been  discussed  in  The 
Independent. 

....To  John  Galsworthy's  play,  '"Justice," 
was  attributed  the  recent  reform  of  certain 
abuses  in  British  prison  administration,  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill.  The  London  Evening 
Standard  is  moved  thereat  to  say : 

"Hitherto  the  novelist  has  been  the  public  champion 
of  reform;  the  dramatist,  in  England  at  any  rate,  has 
effected  little.  Charles  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade 
wrote  sometimes  with  a  purpose,  and_  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  in  her  best  known  book  wrote  with  nothing  but 
a  purpose.  In  their  day  the  novel  was  a  tremendous 
instrument  for  social  good.  Yet  it  did  not  affect  the 
people  so  immediately  nor  perhaps  on  the  whole  as 
forcibly  as  the  play  is  capable  of  doing.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy has  won  some  of  the  points  for  which  he  con- 
tended  in    a   remarkably  short   time." 

....The  English  near-equivalent  of  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal  (entitled,  The  Gentle- 
woman) repeats  a  story  told  by  Tennyson  to 
illustrate  the  thoughtfulness  of  Queen  xAlex- 
andra.  The  Poet  Laureate  was  one  of  many 
celebrated  persons  who  were  accompanying  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  a  sea-v03'age.  Tennyson  read 
"The  Grandmother"  on  board  because  the 
Princess  of  Wales  asked  for  it.  "I  read  it." 
said  Tennyson,  "in  a  cabin  on  aeck.  The 
Princess  sat  close  to  me  on  one  side  and  a 
young  lady  whom  I  didn't  know  on  the  other. 
The  wind  Cc'^me  thru  an  open  window  and  the 
Princess  whispered  :  'Put  on  your  hat,'  but  I 
demurred.  She  said  again,  'Oh,  put  it  on!' 
So  T  did,  and  I  heard  iifterward  that  the  King 
of  Denmark's  court  fool,  who  was  in  the  back- 
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ground  (tlu'\-  really  kept  a  court  f(!ol)  re- 
marked :  'He  may  be  laureate,  but  he  has  not 
learned  court  manners/  When  I  was  done  the 
ladies  praised  me,  and  I  patted  the  unknown 
one  on  the  back  by  way  of  reply,  and  presently 
I  found  out  she  was  the  Empress  of  Russia." 

....The  late  Alexander  Maclaren,  of  Man- 
chester, was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
English  preachers.  His  expository  style,  his 
simple,  direct  English,  and  his  broad,  human 
sympathy  combined  to  make  his  published  ser- 
mons as  widely  read  as  his  spoken  word  was 
appreciated.  One  of  his  ardent  admirers.  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  has  collected  from  Dr.  Mac- 
laren's  writings  a  large  number  of  extracts, 
which  have  specially  appealed  to  him  during 
several  years'  reading,  and  has  published  them, 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  by 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  under  the  title  of  Similes 
and  Figures  front  Alexander  Maclaren  (Re- 
vel!; $i).  Pulpit  speakers  might  well  read  the 
book  as  an  exercise  in  English  style. 

...  .In  his  introduction  to  the  translation  of 
Marguerite  Audoux's  Marie-Claire  ( Doran ; 
$1.20),  Arnold  Bennett  flatly  contradicts  the 
"Parisian  rumor  .  .  .  that  she  [the  novelist] 
was  actually  helped  in  the  writing  by  her  ad- 
mirers"— Philippe,  Jourdain,  Marcel  Ray,  Gig- 
noux,  etc.  "The  rumor  is  worse  than  false — 
it  is  silly.  Every  paragraph  of  the  work 
bears  the  unmistakable  and  inimitable  work 
[sic]  of  one  individuality."  M.  Bennett  graph- 
ically describes  the  way  in  which  Marie-Claire 
has  been  "floated"  (he  actually  borrows  the 
Wall ^  street  term!)  He  also  sums  up  the 
critic's    case    in    these    words : 

"It  makes  no  sort  of  pretense  to  display  those 
constructive  and  inventive  artifices  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  great  masterpiece  of  impersonal  fiction. 
It  IS  not  fiction.  It  is  the  exquisite  expression  of  a 
temperament." 

The  English  translation  is  the  creditable  work 
of  John  N.  Raphael. 

....The  well  known  archeologist  and  exca- 
vator of  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  ruins,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  now  enters  the  field  of 
New  Testament  criticism  with  a  small  volume 
on  The  Groivth  of  the  Gospels  as  Shown  by 
Structural  Criticism  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.; 
90  cents).  Dr.  Petrie  claims  for  his  method 
Df  "superposition"  that  it  is  entirely  imper- 
sonal and  avoids  the  errors  and  uncertainties 
which  are  inherent  in  the  "literary  and  sub- 
jective" method  heretofore  dominant.  Per- 
haps it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  this  "new 
method"  leads  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptics  to 
the  determination  of  a  "nucleus"  and  five  other 
"documents,"  v.hich  last  arc  credited  with  con- 
taining or  being  "accretions,"  representing  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  growth  of  thought.  This 
would  certainly  be  "interesting  if  true,"  but 
the  evidence  adduced  is  not  very  convincing. 
Dr.  Petrie  prints  the  "documents"  in  a  long 
appendix. 


Pebbles 

The    i'.nglish    class    took    up    a    new    classi' 
'i  ncsday,  Shake.>^peare's  "Mac  Beth." — Pleasan- 
lon    (Kansas)    Enterprise. 

"A  SENATOR,  Pa ?" 

"A  Senator,  my  son,  is  very  often  a  man 
who  has  risen  from  obscurity  to  something 
worse." — Life. 

"These  stocks  of  yours  are  worthless." 
"I  don't  care,"  said  the  woman.     "The  brok- 
er is  very  accommodating.      He  has  exchanged 
them    four    times." — Ejcchange. 

"Fine  old  inn,  sir,"  commented  the  host. 
"Everything  in  this  house  has  its  story." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  remarked  the  grouchy 
tourist.  "And  is  there  any  legend  connected 
with  this  old  piece  of  cheese?" — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"It  must  be  very  consoling  to  you,"  we  say 
to  the  bereaved  lady,  "to  have  that  splendid 
phonograph  record  of  your  late  husband's 
voice.     It  is  so  absolutely  natural,  too." 

"Ah,"  she  sighs,  "it  is  like,  and  yet  so.  un- 
like, poor  dear  Henry." 

"Unlike?" 

"Yes ;  it  talks  right  ahead  in  his  tone,  but  it 
never  stops  when  I  mterrupt  it." — Chicago 
Post. 

"John  dear,"  said  Mabel,  as  her  lord  and 
master  entered  the  house,  "I've  just  had  a 
letter  from  mother,  and  she  is  coming  to  visit 
us.  It  is  a  pretty  expensive  trip  for  little 
Muddy,  and  I  wondered  if  we  couldn't  help 
her  out  a  little." 

"Of  course  we  can,"  said  John,  giving  his 
wife  a  generous  kiss.  "Just  you  write  and  tell 
her  that  I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  for  her 
railroad  ticket  back  home  again  as  soon  as  she 
decides  to  go." — Harper*s   JVeekly. 

The  University  Correspondent  has  collected 
the  following  new  and  highly  original  infor- 
mation from  English  examination  papers : 

The  Pyramids  are  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween France  and  Spain. 

Monsoons  are  fertile  gorges  between  the 
Himalayas. 

When  England  was  placed  under  an  inter- 
dict the  Pope  stopped  all  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  for  a  year. 

Isinglass  is  a  whitish  substance  made  from 
the  bladders  of  surgeons. 

The  line  opposite  the  right  angle  in  a  right 
angled  triangle  is  called  the  hippopotamus. 

Liberty  of  conscience  means  doing  wrong 
and  not  worrying  about  it  afterward. 

The  German  Emperor  is  called  the  Geysir. 

John  Burns  was  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

"Mute  inglorious  ..ilton"  was  an  epitaph 
used  by  a  writer  who  was  envious  of  Milton 
being  Poet  Orient. 

Queen  Elizabeth  rode  a  white  horse  from 
Kenilworth  through  Coventry  with  nothing  on 
and  Raleigh  offered  her  his  cloak. 

Ben  Jonson  is  one  of  the  three  highest 
mountains  in  Scotland. 
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The  Promise  of  Universal  Peace 

The  great  event  of  the  week,  we  may 
say  of  the  year,  has  not  been  the  bungle 
on  the  Mexican  border,  of  which  we  do 
not  yet  know  whether  it  is  a  warning,  a 
war-threat,  a  war-play  or  a  frontier- 
guard,  but  it  is  the  declaration,  by  the 
voice  of  their  rulers,  of  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world,  that  there  shall 
never  on  any  pretext  be  war  between 
them,  and  the  assurance  which  follows 
that  what  they  have  said  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  say  a  little  later. 
Thus  the  cause  of  universal  peace  makes 
splendid  progress.  It  is  the  morning 
hope  of  the  world. 

Observe  the  steps  in  this  progress.  In 
1897  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  was 
negotiated  but  lost  by  three  votes  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  time  was  not 
yet  for  confidence.  The  Senate  was 
afraid  to  accept  with  trust  a  treaty  which 
would  automatically  provide  for  arbitra- 
tion. A  few  years  later  Secretary  Hay 
renewed  negotiations,  but  it  was  still 
too  soon,  and  his  proposals  were 
withdravvMi.  Then  Secretary  Root  jflego- 
tiated  a  treaty  yielding  to  the  Senate 
the  right  to  approve  each  case  as  it  might 
arise,   but   with   what   are   called    "vital 


interests"  excluded.  But  that  evades 
the  real  difficulties,  for  who  shall  tell 
what  are  vital  interests,  or,  rather,  what 
interests  will  not  be  vital  in  a  time  of 
passion  ? 

So  matters  stood  until  in  March  of  last 
year  President  Taft  took  <a  great  step 
forward      In  a  public  speech  he  said : 

"I  have  noticed  exceptions  in  our  arbitra- 
tion treaties  as  to  reference  of  questions  of 
honor,  or  national  honor,  to  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  moral  rea- 
son why  matters  of  national  honor  should  not 
be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration  any  more 
than  matters  of  property  or  matters  of  indi- 
vidual  proprietorship." 

That  was  radical  and  startling.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  ruler  of  a  great 
nation  had  said  so  much.  It  attracted 
favorable  attention  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  this  country.  The  conditions  were 
more  hopeful  for  an  advance  than  they 
had  been  in  1897.  The  Hague  Court 
had  been  established,  and  many  arbitra- 
tions between  Powers,  some  of  great  im- 
portance, had  followed.  Once  more  in 
December  last,  and  on  a  more  important 
occasion,  the  President  spoke  plainly : 

"If  now  we  can  negotiate  and  put  thru  a 
a  positive  agreement  with  some  great  nation 
to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of  an  international 
arbitral  court  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  negotiations,  no  matter  what  it  in- 
volves, whether  honor,  territory  or  money,  we 
shall  have  made  a  long  step  forward  by  de- 
monstrating that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations 
at  least  to  establish  as  between  them  the  same 
system  of  due  process  of  law  that  exists  be- 
tween individuals  under  a  government." 

For  such  an  agreement  he  believed  the 
United  States  was  now  ready.  This  was 
a  challenge  to  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  now  accepts  the  challenge. 

Sir   Edward   Grey   is   British   Foreign 

Secretary.      He   speaks    for   the    British 

Government,  and  he  said  in  a  speech  in 

Parliament  last  week : 

"Such  a  statement  ought  not  to  go  without 
response.  We  should  be  delighted  to  have 
such  a  proposal  made  to  us.  We  should  feel 
that  it  was  something  so  momentous  and  so 
far-reaching  in  its  possible  consequences  that 
it  would  require  not  only  the  signature  of 
both  Governments,  but  the  deliberate  and  de- 
cided sanction  of  Parliament.  That.  I  be 
lieve,  would  be  given." 

His  declaration  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  accept  such  a  treaty, 
which  excepted  nothing,  was  re- 
reived  with  great  applause.  Even 
the    Irish    members   did    not   object,    for 
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they  know  that  their  demands  at  home 
are  assured.  Then  followed  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  head  of  the  Conservative  Op- 
position, and  he.  too,  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved what  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  of- 
fered, and  even  warmer  cheers  were 
sounded  from  all  over  the  House.  Great 
Britain  consents,  and  she  now  sends  back 
the  challenge  and  tells  us  to  move  for- 
ward. 

And  we  do  move  forward.  Secretary 
Knox  and  Ambassador  Bryce  are  at 
work  on  the  formulation  of  such  a  treaty, 
which  will  except  nothing,  however 
"vital,"  however  much  a  matter  of  ''na- 
tional honor."  It  will  provide  for  the 
easiest  and  quickest  arbitration  of  all  dif- 
ficulties that  may  arise ;  and  we  believe 
the  Senate  will  approve  it.  The  new 
Senate  will  be  quite  as  favorable  as  the 
old.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent expects  another  rebuff.  He  has 
doubtless  sounded  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  and  he  knows  that  he  has  the 
great  American  people  behind  him. 
There  is  not  the  Irish  opposition  here 
that  there  was  in  1897.  We  shall  in  a 
few  weeks,  so  far  as  assured  and  sol- 
emn mutual  pledges  can  go,  have  set- 
tled that  there  shall  never  be  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. That  will  be  an  epoch  in  human 
civilization,  for  these  two  nations  lead 
the  world. 

And  what  is  thus  done,  other  nations 
will  be  willing  to  do.  We  are  assured 
that  across  the  Pacific  Japan  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  make  such  a  treaty  with  us. 
That  would  end  all  chance  of  any  great 
war  in  which  we  might  be  engaged.  It 
would  shut  the  mouths  of  all  but  the 
howling  Hobsons,  and  when  their  ten 
prophetic  months  are  past,  even  they  will 
be  as  discredited  as  the  Millerite  prophets 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  We  shall  then 
need  no  more  navy,  except  for  interna- 
tional police.  And  meanwhile  France 
will  be  asking  for  such  a  treaty,  and 
Germany  will  have  to  follow,  and  the 
European  nations  will  be  compelled  by 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  growing  bur- 
dens of  w^ar  in  times  of  peace,  to  accept 
the  example  set  by  us. 

And  here  comes  in  the  most  hopeful 
and  the  most  ominous  of  all  the  happy 
utterances  of  the  past  week.  Sir  Edward 
Grev  warned  most  solemnlv  his  hearers 


and  all  Europe  as  io  tlie  dangers  of  in- 
creased taxation  and  debts  in  the  cause 
of  war : 

"Unless  the  incongruity  and  mischief  of  all 
this  be  brought  home  not  only  to  the  heads 
of  men  generally  but  to  their  feelings  as  well, 
so  that  they  resent  the  inconsistency  and  real- 
ize the  danger  of  this  tremendous  expenditure, 
the  rivalry  will  continue  and  it  must  in  the 
long  run  break  down  civilization.  You  are 
having  this  great  burden  piled  up  in  times  of 
peace  and  if  it  goes  on  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  genera- 
tion it  will  become  intolerable.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  it  will  lead  to  war  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  already  becoming  intoler- 
able. I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the 
burden  will  be  dissipated  by  an  internal  revo- 
lution, by  a  revolt  of  the  masses  of  men  against 
taxation." 

That  means  that  at  present  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  moving  toward  revolution 
and  the  repudiation  of  their  national 
debts,  because  the  people  will  be  unable 
to  support  them.  That  is  ominous 
enough,  but  it  is  true.  The  enormity  of 
the  burden  is  proof  that  it  must  end.  Al- 
ready France  and  Great  Britain  have, 
thru  their  Parliaments,  called  for  a  limi- 
tation of  armaments,  and  Germany  must 
follow,  or  there  will  be  a  terrible  con- 
vulsion. A  very  few  such  treaties  as 
that  now  negotiating  will  put  an  end  to 
the  danger  of  any  great  war,  and  will 
allow  the  reduction  of  armaments  and 
the  reduction  of  national  debts. 

May  we  not  now,  today,  look  forward 
to  the  time,  not  so  very  far  distant,  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  freed 
from  the  heaviest  burden  upon  them ; 
when  their  energies  shall  no  longer  be 
wasted  on  the  useless  costs  of  war,  but 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace ; 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  national 
debts,  no  burdensome  taxation,  no  inter- 
national jealousies  and  fears,  but  all  shall 
be  friends  in  one  great  commonwealth  of 
the  world?  May  not  the  boys  of  this 
generation  live  to  see  it?  What  says  the 
great  political  coronation  Psalm  attrib- 
uted to  King  Solomon : 

"In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish, 
And  abundance  of  peace,  till  the  moon  be  no 

more. 
There    shall    be    abundance    of    grain    in    the 

earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon ; 
And   they  of  the  city  shall  flourish   like  grass 

of  the  earth. 
Amen    and   amen  !" 

May  it  not  all  be  in  our  day  ? 
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Abolishing  Poverty 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  news 
paper  accounts  of  Mr.  Frederick  Town- 
send  Martin's  visit  to  the  Bowery  Mis- 
sion have  not  too  severely  trimmed  off 
those  embelHshments  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  up-to-date  journaHsm.  Mak- 
ing all  proper  allowances,  however,  for 
reporters'  rhetoric  and  psychology,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  IMartin  has  become  dis- 
trest,  to  a  degree  that  is  creditable  to 
him,  over  that  destruction  of  the  poor 
which,  as  Holy  Writ  assures  us,  Is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  their  poverty. 

It  is  always  something  to  be  glad  of 
when  the  favored  ones  of  this  world,  who 
confess,  as  Mr.  Martin  did,  that  it  has 
never  been  their  lot  ''to  suffer  poverty," 
make  the  discovery,  which  Mr.  Martin 
announced,  that  there  are  "thousands  of 
human  beings  willing  and  anxious  to 
serve,  who  somehow  or  other  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  serving  or 
being  served" ;  and  when  they  are  so 
moved  by  the  fact  that  they  resolve,  like 
Mr.  Martin,  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  finding  out  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

The  discovery  and  the  resolve  are  by 
no  means  so  infrequent  as  the  cynics  be- 
lieve, but  it  is  rare,  as  our  observation 
goes,  that  a  man  who  has  never  known 
want  sees  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Martin  that 
"charity  will  never  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty,  for  this  is  not  an  individual  but 
a  national,  a  social  problem."  In  fact, 
very  few.  even  among  professional  re- 
formers and  philanthropists,  have  gone 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  so  directly,  and 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
the  exact  truth  about  it  exprest  more 
tersely  or  more  accurately. 

Mr.  Martin  does  not  say  how  he  ex- 
pects to  go  about  the  task  of  providing 
opportunity  for  everybody  and  abolish- 
ing poverty.  He  will  not  attribute  our 
skepticism  to  any  doubt  of  his  sincerity, 
we  hope,  if  we  dissent  from  his  optimistic 
faith  that  everybody  would  rather  work, 
and  work  hard,  than  stand  in  the  bread 
line,  if  a  chance  and  the  wages  were  of- 
fered. We  can  go  with  Mr.  Martin  as 
far  as  to  believe  that  if  opportunities 
were  more  equally  and  freely  provided 
it  would  be  a  far  simpler  thing  than  it  is 
now  to  deal  with  tliat  marginal  part  of 


tlie  outcast  population  which  would 
rather  not  work  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  with  that  larger  contingent 
whose  work,  hov/ever  willingly  rendered, 
is  so  inefficient  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

We  assume  that  Mr.  Martin  and 
others  who  share  his  hopes  have  studied 
the  problem  of  providing  opportunity 
for  all  enough  to  realize  that,  as  a  social 
or  national  problem,  it  involves  tremend- 
ous issues  of  politics  and  public  policy 
as  well  as  of  ethical  motive  and  personal 
initiative.  There  can  be  no  extension  of 
opportunity  to  all  so  long  as  the  public 
tolerates  land  grabbing,  the  monopoliz- 
ing and  wanton  destruction  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  creation  of  special 
privileges  for  the  powerful,  under  the 
guise  of  public  franchises.  The  creation 
of  opportunity  for  all  involves  a  frank 
recognition  of  such  principles  of  natural 
justice  as  that  the  bounty  of  nature  be- 
longs of  right  to  all,  and  should  not  be 
given  away  to  the  few ;  that  government 
and  law  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  not 
for  the  aggrandizing  of  the  clever  and 
powerful.  It  involves  also  acceptance  of 
a  principle  of  expediency  which  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  in  American  politi- 
cal history,  namely,  that  the  public  in  its 
organized  capacity  as  the  State,  may  and 
should  assume  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare,  not  only  by  maintaining 
order,  enforcing  the  civil  and  the  crim- 
inal law,  and  providing  educational  op- 
portunity, but  also  by  regulating  the 
economic  life,  insisting  on  safe  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  industry  and  in 
dwelling  places,  providing  systems  of 
insurance  against  accident,  sickness  and 
unemployment,  and  guaranteeing  provi- 
sion for  old  age. 

Nor  will  poverty  be  abolished,  even 
whert  all  these  principles  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  applied.  It  will  be  necessary 
then  to  go  yet  farther,  and  see  to  it  that 
a  hopeless  lack  of  initiative,  a  fatal  ineffi- 
ciencv,  and  a  congenital  unwillingness  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunity  when  of- 
fered, are  corrected  by  effective  methods. 
Some  people  must  be  put  into  their  op- 
portunities and  held  there.  There  must 
be  such  institutions  as  farm  colonies  and 
workshops  for  the  inefficient,  to  be  con- 
ducted with  no  thought  that  they  will 
"pay"  in  any  other  sense  than  that  they 
will  diminish  misery  and  provide  discip- 
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line.  But  these  things  can  be  provided 
and  can  be  made  to  succeed  when  the 
world  arrives  at  the  point  of  acknowl- 
edging that  the  first  condition  for  the 
abolition  of  poverty  is  the  establishment 
of  social  justice. 

New  Land  Laws  Needed 

One  day  before  the  announcement  of 
Secretary  Ballinger's  resignation,  seven 
men  were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  at  Detroit  for  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  Government  of  coal  land  in  Alaska, 
valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000.  Ten 
days  later,  at  Chicago,  nme  were  indicted 
for  a  similar  oifense,  the  value  of  the 
land  involved  being  $10,000,000.  In  No- 
vember last,  at  Spokane,  six  men  w^ere 
thus  formally  accused  and  held  for  trial. 
The  Government's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  coal  land  covered  by  the  claims  in 
this  case  was  $200,000,000.  Names  are 
given  below : 

Spokane,  November  s,  IQW- — For  conspiring 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  20,960  acres  of 
coal  land,  valued  at  $200,000,000,  in  the  Kayak 
district  of  Alaska,  the  following  six  men  were 
indicted :  Henry  White,  ex-Mayor  of  Seattle ; 
Charles  A.  Mackenzie,  real  estate  agent,  of 
Seattle ;  Donald  A.  Mackenzie,  of  Seattle ; 
Raymond  Brown,  of  Spokane ;  William  L. 
Dunn,  of  Spokane ;  Charles  M.  Doughton,  of 
Seattle.  There  were  131  claims.  Among  the 
men  to  whom  claims  had  been  assigned  were 
Governor  Gillett,  of  California ;  ex-Mayor 
McGraw,  of  Washington  (no  longer  living)  ; 
Congressman  McLachlan,  of  California ;  and 
Henry  T.  Oxnard,  President  of  the  American 
Beet   Sugar    Company. 

Detroit,  March  6,  igii.— Wilbur  W.  McAl- 
pine,  McCurdy  C  Lebeau,  Arthur  L.  Holmes, 
Albert  H.  Roehme,  George  W.  Ross,  Frank 
D.  Andrews  (all  of  Detroit),  and  John  M. 
Bushnell,  of  Chicago,  were  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government  of  48,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Alaska,  valued  at  more 
than  $50,000,000.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had 
induced  more  than  200  persons  to  make  fraud- 
ulent entries  in  the  interest  of  a  corporation, 
and  that  with  these  were  others  who  had  been 
deceived. 

Chicago,  March  6,  igii. — Nine  men,  named 
below,  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  of  10,000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  the  Matanuska  district  of  Alaska,  val- 
ued at  $10,000,000:  A.  C  Frost,  Chicago,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  and  of  A.  C  Frost  &  Co. ; 
George  M.  Seward,  receiver  for  the  latter 
company;  Pierre  G.  Beach,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Alaska  Northern ;  Frank  Watson,  o"f 
Spokane ;  George  A.  Ball,  of  Muncie,  Ind. ; 
Duncan  M.  Stewart,  of  Alaska,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Bank,  of  Toronto,  Can- 


ada; Harry  C.  Osborne,  Gwyn  L.  Francis,  and 
l^'rancis  H.  Stewart,  bankers  and  brokers,  of 
Toronto.  It  was  alleged  that  many  persons, 
"dummy"  claimants  and  others,  had  been  in- 
duced or  employed  to  make  fraudulent  lo- 
cations and  entries  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dicted   men. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  investigation 
which  led  to  the  Detroit  indictments  was 
begun  about  four  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Bal- 
linger's orders. 

These  three  groups  of  indictments 
show  how  the  enormous  value  of  Alas- 
ka's coal  deposits  has  tempted  men  to 
seek  possession  of  them  by  violating  land 
laws  which  are  out  of  date  and  clearly 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  present 
conditions.  We  are  offering  no  excuse 
for  these  men.  If  they  have  broken  the 
law,  as  the  indictments  say,  they  deserve 
to  be  punished.  But  the  laws  should 
have  been  amended  long  ago.  Success- 
ful violation  or  evasion  of  them  has  usu- 
ally placed  natural  resources  of  great 
value  permanently  in  the  possession  of 
powerful  corporations  and  capitalists,  at 
very  small  cost.  Such  would  have  been 
the  disposition  of  the  Cunningham  group 
of  Alaska  coal  claims  (which  were  re- 
garded with  some  favor  by  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger)  if  the  patenting  of  them  had  not 
been  prevented  by  allegations  that  their 
history  resembled,  in  some  respects,  that 
of  the  claims  affected  by  the  Spokane, 
Detroit  and  Chicago  indfctments. 

The  motives  of  those  who  criticised 
and  opposed  Mr.  Ballinger  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Interior  Department, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  public 
lands,  were  not  unhke  those  of  the  grand 
juries  in  the  three  criminal  cases  which 
we  have  mentioned.  They  sought  to 
prevent  imlawful  and  fraudulent  acquisi- 
tion of  natural  resources  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  by  great  corporations  or 
monopolistic  combinations,  to  conserve 
these  resources  for  the  people,  and  to 
procure  suitable  laws  for  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  them. 

''Of  course,"  said  President  Taft,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Ballinger,  "it  has  been 
made  evident  that  I  was  and  am  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  attack."  About  this  the 
President  has  been  misled.  How  could 
it  be  so,  when  the  land  policy  of  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  and  those  who  stood  with  him 
against  Mr.  Ballinger  was  substantially 
in  accord  with  that  of  Mr.  Taft  himself? 
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And  they  heartily  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  Secretary  Fisher, 
whose  poHcy  and  purposes  are  like  the 
President's  and  their  own. 

Mr.  Taft,  the  new  Secretary  and 
those  who  opposed  Mr.  Ballinger  have 
realized  the  need  of  new  land  laws.  The 
President  has  repeatedly  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  lease  and  royalty  sys- 
tem for  coal  and  oil  lands.  As  to  this, 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Ballinger  stand 
with  him.  So  do  the  members  of  the 
joint  Congressional  committee  which 
conducted  the  Ballinger  investigation. 
There  was  disagreement  in  the  commit- 
tee about  the  Secretary,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers, Republicans  and  Democrats,  were 
for  leases.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation on  this  point  was  before  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
session ;  the  committee's  report  was  sub- 
mitted only  a  week  or  two  later.  But 
Congress  took  no  action.  "There  can  be 
no  decent  excuse,"  we  remarked  on  De- 
cember 15,  ''for  failure  to  enact  the  need- 
ed laws  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session."  And  no  such  excuse  has  been 
offered. 

Now  there  is  to  be  a  special  session,  in 
^vhich  the  first  duty  of  Congress  will  be 
the  passage  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 
bill.  All  but  five  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  voted  for  it  when  it  was  passed,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
present  Senators,  it  is  said,  will  be  count- 
ed for  it  if  it  can  be  brought  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  chamber.  Mr.  Taft's  agree- 
ment with  Canada  should  be  approved 
without  delay.  It  is  now  expected  that 
much  time  will  be  given  to  tariff  revision 
projects,  originating  with  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House.  It  may  be 
that  none  of  these  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  The  President  prefers  that 
the  revisers  shall  wait  for  the  reports  of 
the  Tariff  Board,  which  will  be  ready  for 
the  regular  session  in  December. 

Why  should  not  Congress,  following 
the  recommendations  of  its  committee 
and  of  the  President,  take  up  our  anti- 
quated land  laws  at  this  special  session, 
and  provide  reasonable  lease  and  royalty 
regulations  for  a  just  development  of  the 
natural  wealth  in  the  90,000,000  acres  of 
coal,  oil,  phosphate  or  power  site  land,  in 
Alaska  and  elsewhere,  that  are  now  with- 
held from  use? 


The  Mexican  Problem 

Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  says  that 
if  the  Mexican  revolutionists  capture  the 
city  of  Chihuahua,  our  Government  will 
probably  intervene.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  fall  of  Chihuahua  should 
cause  intervention.  The  surrender  of 
that  city  would  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
great  growth  of  the  rebellion,  nor  would 
it  make  any  considerable  change  in  the 
condition  of  Northern  Mexico.  There 
have  been  all  kinds  of  stories  about  Chi- 
huahua. Some  weeks  ago  the  revolu- 
tionists and  their  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  boundary  asserted  that  General  Na- 
varro and  his  troops  were  surrounded 
and  securely  confined  there.  But  when 
Juarez  was  menaced  by  Orozco,  Navarro 
emerged  from  Chihuahua  with  his  sol- 
diers and  deliberately  marched  to  Juarez, 
without  meeting  any  revolutionists  on 
the  way. 

While  he  was  in  New  York,  Senor 
Limantour,  the  ablest  statesman  now 
holding  office  in  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  published  the  following  remarks 
about  intervention : 

"Now  as  to  this  matter  of  intervention,  the 
word  has  been  much  used  and  loosely  used, 
altho  I  recognize  that  it  has  not  been  employed 
by  your  Government.  I  wonder  do  the  news- 
papers that  print  it  and  the  persons  who  speak 
it  so  freely  realize  what  it  means?  I  have 
said  today  that  I  am  *a  great  beHever  in  the 
keen  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  people.' 
I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  most  emphatically,  and 
wish  most  seriously  to  direct  attention  to  what 
intervention,  so-called,  in  this  case  must  mean. 
When  an  armed  force  crosses  the  border  of 
a  neighboring  Power  without  either  invitation 
or  permission,  what  does  that  mean?  It 
means  invasion,  occupation.  '  And  what  do 
invasion  and  occupation  mean  but  war?  I  ask 
the  sober  sense  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
American  people  to  dwell  on  that  word.  What 
has  Mexico  done  to  deserve  a  threat  of  war? 
None  has  been  made  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  inference  of  such  a  threat  has 
been  fewn  by  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it-  is  warranted  by  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people." 

Senator  Burton  has  used  the  word 
loosely.  We  do  not  think  our  Govern- 
ment will  intervene  and  invade,  even  if 
the  town  of  Chihuahua  falls  and  all  the 
northern  States  of  Mexico  come  under 
the  control  of  the  revolutionists.  If  the 
Mexican  Government  should  fail  com- 
pletely to  subdue  the  rebellion  and  to 
preserve  order,  if  there  should  be  riot 
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and  anarchy  tliruout  the  country,  the  tions  with  foreign  Powers,  and  possibly 
expediency  of  intervention  might  be  the  destruction  for  a  time  of  all  orderly 
considered.  Even  then  the  invitation  government  in  Mexico,  may  be  prevent- 
or  approval  of  Mexico's  Government  ed  if  those  who  rule  will  now  accept  the 
should  be  sought.  To  cross  the  border  plans  for  betterment  which,  we  are  led  to 
without  such  invitation  or  approval  believe,  are  recommended  by  their  trust- 
would  be  to  do  something  a  warrant  for  ed  associate,  Senor  Limantour. 
which  could  be  found  only  in  a  clearly 

intolerable  situation.     And  such  action,  ^ 

if  taken  at  all,  should  be  taken  only  to  rpi       j          rV,ont^r 

restore  order.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^napter 

Those  who  long  for  a  peaceful  solu-  Five  years  ago  we  published  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  problem  look  now  to  Sefior  periences  of  a  Methodist  itinerant  under 
Limantour.  No  other  man  connected  the  title  of  ''A  Handicapped  Life."  The 
with  Mexico's  Government  knows  so  author  was  a  man  not  only  of  superior 
well  as  he  the  faults  of  that  Government,  intelligence,  but  of  a  kindly  spirituality, 
the  need  of  reform,  and  the  views  of  the  which  marked  him  at  once  as  a  scholar 
civilized  world  as  to  the  condition  of  his  in  heavenly  mindedness.  It  seems,  how- 
country.  His  intimate  association  with  ever,  that  from  his  birth  he  was  more 
the  Madero  family,  and  his  prominence  than  half  blind,  and  this  appears  to  have 
as  a  trusted  supporter  of  Diaz,  make  him  been  the  reason  why  he  had  served  up  to 
an  ideal  mediator.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  time  for  twenty-eight  years  the 
that  when  he  left  New  York  he  bore  poorest  and  hardest  circuits  in  a  confer- 
with  him  the  propositions  of  the  revolu-  ence  in  the  Methodist  Church,  South, 
tionist  leader,  together  with  plans  of  his  Exactly  why  a  defective  vision  should  be 
own  for  reform.  It  is  believed  that  those  given  work  so  hard  and  so  long  dis- 
plans  require  changes  in  Cabinet  and  tanced  that  it  must  have  required  the 
other  offices  which  v^ould  virtually  make  best  eyesight  to  accomplish  it  is  one  of 
him  President,  or  at  least  place  him  those  dispensations  which  can  be  easily 
directly  in  line  for  succession  to  the  explained  to  prelate,  but  not  to  God. 
Presidency.  And  now  in  this  issue  we  publish  the 

Possibly  in  response  to  suggestions  by  concluding  chapter  of  this  itinerant's  ex- 
wire  from  him  before  his  departure  from  periences.  And  the  reader  will  turn 
New  York,  President  Diaz  recently  inti-  many  a  page  in  many  a  book  without 
mated  that  he  was  considering  projects  finding  so  brave  a  story  of  a  man's  life, 
for  the  purchase,  by  the  Government,  of  The  simplicity  and  veracity  with  which 
great  estates,  and  the  sale  of  the  land  in  he  sets  forth  his  happy  lot  with  a  wife 
small  parcels  to  the  people,  on  easy  and  three  children  in  a  mountain  circuit, 
terms.  This  would  not  be  enough ;  fun-  where  they  lived  on  $400  a  year,  is  an 
damental  reforms  in  local  government  exhibition  of  heroism  so  naively  uncon- 
are  needed,  and  political  freedom  should  scious  that  only  a  child  or  a  saint  could 
be  granted.  But  the  aged  President  achieve  it.  He  waxes  a  little  eloquent 
would  postpone  even  this  slight  change  and  puts  in  two  or  three  sentences  of 
for  the  better  until  after  the  surrender  "fine  writing"  about  the  home  life  upon 
of  the  revolutionists  or  their  withdrawal  the  hills.  He  and  his  family  could  still 
from  the  field.  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature,  altho  they 

This  will  not  do.     If  he  is  convinced  lived  on  25  cents  a  day  for  each,  and  this 

that  justice  requires  such  a  distribution  sum    included    clothes,    missionary    dues 

of  land,  he  should  not  wait  for  the  revo-  and  traveling  expenses  when  they  moved 

lutionists   to  lay   down   their   arms,   but  to  the  next   appointment.     He   did  not 

should  take  measures  at  once  to  make  his  entirely    understand    his    own    case,    it 

proposed    reform    eflfective.      If    justice  seems.     The  reason  he  could  enjoy  the 

calls   for  reform,  it  demands  that  there  sun  when  it  "went  to  its  setting  thru  a 

shall  be  reform  at  once.     It  is  evident  mist  of  gold"  was  because  he  was  him- 

that  reform  must  come,  even  if  it  comes  self  a  blind  man  who  enjoyed  the  much 

with  much  shedding  of  blood.    Great  loss  more  peculiar  privilege  of  having  God  to 

of  life  and  property,  serious  complica-  smile  in  his  face. 
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It   is  written,   "Let   liim  that  standeth  other  cares  for  his  dear  sheep.     And  he 

take  heed  lest  he  fall."'    This  is  especially  is  an  old  shepherd  left  out  "on  the  moun- 

applicahle  to  standing  in   the  Methodist  tains  wild  and  bare,"  to  perish  the  best 

Itinerancy,  from  all  accounts.    By  way  of  and  quietest   way   he  can.     No  bleating 

being  a  faithful  servant  to  God,  you  may  for  him. 

build  up  your  work  so  that  a  better.  The  manner  of  this  perishing,  how- 
stronger  man,  with  good  eyes,  will  ask  ever,  is  a  glory  and  a  transfiguration  that 
the  presiding  elder  for  it,  and  get  it.  A  the  sun  never  can  equal,  no  matter  thru 
bishop's  cabinet  is  a  corporation  which  what  ''golden  mists  he  went  to  his  set- 
may  surpass  the  most  remorseless  trust  ting."  Beruined,  mortified  with  a  grief 
in  the  abuse  of  power.  And  from  some  that  sits  up  with  him  in  his  dreams  and 
accounts  leaking  out  in  these  latter  days,  "lurks"  all  day  on  the  "outskirts  of  his 
it  has  been  known  to  develop  the  greed  thoughts,"  our  superannuate  suddenly 
in  good  men  and  to  tempt  others  to  acts  recalls  himself  to  his  part  in  that  great 
of  astonishing  tyranny.  The  blind  hero  order  with  which  bishops  and  elders  may 
of  these  pages  appears  to  have  been  such  have  so  little  to  do.  He  remembers  that 
a  victim.  Forced  to  move  from  a  place  he  is  a  Christian  soldier.  Therefore  he 
where  he  was  wanted  by  the  uneven  laws  will  make  a  good  riding.  He  "will  not 
of  a  system  which  does  not  allow  a  be  idle."  He  is  about  to  deliver  a  lecture 
preacher  to  remain  longer  than  four  — we  may  safely  wager  that  it  is  a  cane 
years  in  any  charge,  but  permits  bishops  bottom  affair  composed  of  old  sugar- 
to  stay  as  long  as  they  please  anywhere  stick  sermons !  Also,  he  has  written  a 
they  please,  he  is  given  a  circuit  so  diffi-  book.  Saints  in  heaven !.  how  he  looks 
cult  as  to  insure  failure.  This,  of  course,  about  among  the  old  hymn  leaves  of  life 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  cabinet.  But  for  something  to  keep  him  busy,  and  what 
if  a  man  is  old  and  half  blind,  and  if  a  fuss  he  makes;  anything  to  distract  his 
there  are  many  young  and  ambitious  mind,  to  keep  from  entertaining  those 
preachers  to  be  placed,  it  is  the  spiritual  thoughts  that  "lurk  in  the  outskirts." 
law  of  gravitation  in  such  a  system  that  He  is  "resolved  not  to  become  a  cynical 
the  old  one  will  get  what  is  left  after  old  man."  You  observe  that  God,  then, 
every  stronger  man  has  been  placed.  is   still  smiling  in  his  face,  which  is  a 

But    here    is    where    the    light    shines  great  honor,  if  you  know  what  it  means, 

strongest  in  the  simple  narrative.     He  is  Moreover,  he  concludes,  cheerful  that 

shocked    when    he    is    informed    of    his  as  a  superannuate  his  lines  have  fallen  in 

superannuation.    He  had  been  taken  into  pleasant  places.      This  is  a  fact.      Few 

the  conference  almost  grudgingly.     He  retired  itinerants  have    a    home  offered 

remained  on  sufiferance.     It  was  never  them  or  half  the  income  this  one  claims, 

for  him  a  hope  or  a  question  of  "rising,"  and  that  sets  even  folks  of  the  world  to 

but  merely  of  getting  work  at  all.     Still,  thinking.      For  example,  some  years  ago 

he  is  heartbroken  at  the  idea  of  being  re-  Congress  voted  a  large  sum  in  payment 

tired,  of  being  held  up  from  cavorting  for  damages  done  the  Southern   Meth- 

with  the  angels  and  enjoying  himself  on  odist  Publishing  House  at  Nashville  dur- 

an  "old  stump"  circuit,  with  the  precari-  ing  the  war  on  condition  that  the  inter- 

ous  salary  of  $400.     And  this  salary  is  est  of  this  money  should  be  divided  each 

not  what  he  begrudges  and  finds  hard  to  year  among  the  superannuate  preachers 

give  up,  but  it  is  the   Sabbath  sermon  in  that  Church.    It  is  alleged,  however, 

hour,  the  'lining"  on  of  old  Jerusalem  that  most  of  this  money  was  used  to  start 

hymns,  and  the  bowed  heads  at  revival  another  publishing  house  in  Dallas,  Tex., 

time  about  the  altar,  drawn  there  by  his  and  that  the  superannuates  have  never 

words  and  prayers.     He  does  not  under-  received  a  dollar  from  this  source, 

stand,  nobody  understands  it,  but  thirty  A  Church,  any  Church,  is  in  danger 

years  on  backwoods  circuits  in  the  Meth-  of  becoming  a   queer  thing  when   it   is 

odist  itinerancy  might  make  a  poet  of  any  well  planted  and  exceedingly  well  nour- 

man.     And  the  old  superannuate  misses  ished.     A  beam  gets  in  the  spiritual  eye 

first  and  keenest  the  mighty  swellings  of  of  its  leaders,  and  much  of  the  money 

the  spirit  when  he  is  retired.     There  is  raised   for   salvation   is   spent   spreading 

nothing  left  in  the  order  of  things  with  just  the  Church,  the  bricks  and  stones 

which  he  is  accustomed  to  riming.     An-  of  it. 
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That  Vacation  Number 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  our  readers 
of  plans  for  the  191 1  Vacation  Number, 
which  will  be  issued  June  i.  We  want 
you  to  tell  us  in  a  few  words,  not  over 
400  of  them,  about  some  particularly 
amusing,  recreative,  inexpensive  or 
merely  enjoyable  vacation,  with  pictures 
if  you  can  supply  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  you  will  probably  tell  us  about  only 
a  part  of  that  vacation.  We  shall  award 
prizes  and  you  need  not  be  a  subscriber 
to  win  one  of  these.  We  also  offer 
prizes  for  photographs  unaccompanied 
by  narratives,  and  we  ask  that  these 
photographs  represent  people  or  places 
found  in  Insular  America — the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  Plawaii,  Samoa,  etc. 
— or  in  Panama,     lo  recapitulate : 

The  prizes  for  accounts  of  vacation 
experiences  are  $15  and  $10.  If  you  fail 
to  receive  a  prize,  you  will  receive,  if  we 
pubUsh  your  article,  a  two  years'  sub- 
scription to  The  Independent,  which 
we  suggest  that  you  share  with  some 
friend. 

Prizes  of  the  same  amount  are  offered 
for  pictures ;  and  $2  for  all  the  other 
photographs  used. 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  send  us  narra- 
tives and  photographs.  Certainly  it  is 
none  too  soon  for  you  to  put  your  ad- 
ventures into  shape,  or  to  print  from 
your  negatives.  Anything  which  we  re- 
ceive after  May  i  is  likely  to  be  thrown 
out,  simply  because  we  have  made  an 
earlier  selection.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience that  interesting  outings  have 
been  enjoyed  and  afterward  described  as 
far  away  as  the  Himalayas,  and  almost 
as  near  home  as  next  door.  As  for  the 
photographs,  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested above  all  in  those  which  tell  a  story 
or  are  locally  characteristic.  We  don't 
want  a  picture  of  the  post  office  some- 
where or  other,  unless  it  is  a  mighty  in- 
teresting post  office,  or  unless  the  people 
in  the  foreground  make  it  worth  while 
to  visit  that  post  office. 


Far  be  it  from  us  to 
judge  in  the  difference 
between  Dr.  Aked  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  he  has  been  pastor  for  nearly  four 


Dr.  Aked's 
Disappointment 


years,  lie  is  disappointed.  The  society 
has  not  built  him  the  large  institutional 
church  he  understands  they  promised 
him,  and  if  they  do  not  come  to  time  in 
two  weeks,  as  we  presume  they  will  not, 
he  will  accept  the  call  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  San  Francisco. 
The  new  church  would  cost  perhaps  two 
million  dollars,  for  it  must  be  on  Fifth 
avenue,  and  must  have  an  auditorium  to 
hold  two  thousand  people,  with  the  in- 
stitutional belongings.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  a  family  pastor  to  a  church 
of  moderate  size.  That  would  be  a 
"meager"  service  compared  with  what 
was  expected  and  the  kind  of  work  he 
did  in  England.  We  can't  blame  him ; 
we  do  not  blame  them.  It  may  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  do  larger  service  in  a  less 
humdrum  place.  That  he  should  go 
from  a  Baptist  to  a  Congregational  pul- 
pit is  not  remarkable ;  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  denominations 
worth  noting  since  the  Northern  Bap- 
tists have  ceased  insisting  on  close  com- 
munion. There  is  nothing  left  to  keep 
the  denominations  apart.  Neither  cares 
how  baptism  is  administered,  any  more 
than  God  cares ;  and  as  to  infant  bap- 
tism, in  neither  ranks  is  it  held  to  be  a 
saving  ordinance,  nor  anything  more 
than  a  -form  of  parental  consecration. 

In    this    and    some    other 
Los  Angeles    States  a  city  does  not  have 

real  self-government ;  i  t 
cannot  make  or  amend  its  organic  law. 
The  State  does  not  quite  trust  it,  and  it 
imposes  its  charter.  That  is  not  so  in 
some  other  States,  as  in  California. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  by  vote  of 
its  citizens  very  materially  amended  its 
municipal  charter,  putting  in  all  the  new 
forms  of  popular  control  which  we  have 
learned  from  Oregon.  The  Legislature 
has  the  right  of  veto,  but  it  never  has  ex- 
ercised it.  Already  Los  Angeles  had 
adopted  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  and  the  control  of  public  utihties. 
Now  it  has  added  the  right  to  acquire, 
build  and  run  any  business  for  the  public 
service,  telephone,  telegraph,  railroad, 
steam  boats,  water,  quarries,  warehouses 
elevators,  pretty  much  anything  needed 
for  the  public,  and  this  ownership  may 
reach  bevond  the  citv  or  State.     We  be- 
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licvc  Los  Angeles  is  well  governed;  at  W^  j.^^,^  l^^j  occasion  now 
any  rate  the  people  are  not  afraid  ol  Politics  in  a  .^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  attention 
irustnig  themselves.  The  process  ol  University  ^^^  ^j^_^  meddling  of  politics 
election  ot  officers  is  simplified  in  a  way  ^^.^|^  ^^^^^  universities,  and  in  particular 
that  will  tend  to  make  the  people  take  ^j^^  removal  of  teachers  whose  advanced 
interest  m  the  nominations.  Al  nomina-  political  or  sociological  views  gave  of- 
tions  must  be  by  petition,  and  without  f^^^g^  ^^  ^hose  in  power.  A  serious  case 
party  designations  If  at  the  primary  ,^^3  j^^^^  developed  in  the  University  of 
election  any  candidate  receives  a  major-  ^y^g^  Virginia,  a  professor  of  Greek, 
ity  of  votes  that  election  is  final ;  and  if  ^:^  3  ^^^^^^^  ^Yis  son  is  publisher 
no  one  has  a  majority  only  the  two  high-  ^^^  ^^■^^^.  ^^  ^  Republican  paper  in  the 
est  candidates  are  voted  for  at  the  regu-  ^^ate,  and  the  father  writes  editorials 
lar  election.  So  Los  Angeles  leads  the  f^^.  ^^  j^^^^  •  ^^^.^^1  has  severely  criti- 
country  111  trusting  the  people,  as  Hous-  ^ised  the  fifteen  Republican  State  Sen- 
ton  did  in  trusting  a  commission  elected  ^^^rs  who  fled  the  State  to  break  up  a 
to  rule  a  city.                                        -  quorum,    and    we    presume     Professor 

Green  wrote  the  editorials.  So  angry 
Hawaii  and  the  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Orien-  were  these  men  that  they  made  it  a  con- 
Yellow  Peril  ^^^^  ^^^"^^  "^^  ^^  allowed  dition  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
to  be  received  freely  as  the  university  that  Professor  Green  be 
immigrants  because  they  will  not  be  nat-  removed,  and  the  regents  submitted  and 
uralized  and  become  American  citizens,  dismissed  him.  For  five  years  he  had 
Well,  it  was  once  declared  that  if  you  put  been  doing  this  editorial  work,  but  no 
a  fish  in  a  dish  of  water  the  water  will  fault  was  found  until  these  Senators 
not  rise.  The  question  is,  Is  the  asser-  were  criticised,  when  they  struck  back, 
tion  true?  We  know  they  do  not  be-  It  was  not  their  business  to  judge 
come  citizens,  for  they  are  not  allowed  whether  a  professor  was  competent,  but 
to ;  but  would  they  if  they  were  allowed  of  the  regents ;  so  they  held  up  the 
to  ?  We  have  observed  the  following  regents  in  this  cowardly  way. 
statements  in  a  reputable  journal : 

"The  Japanese,   as   shown   in  Hawaii,   have  *^ 

no  inclination  to  become  American  citizens.  a  a:,  4-^^*.  n           1  at     t,     1        r    a  it, 

'The   Orientals   will  not  make  Americans;  Adjutant  General  Verbeck,  of  Albany, 

therefore  Oriental  immigration  should  be  re-  says  that  the  military  spirit  in  America 

stricted."  is  at  a  low  ebb.      It  is  true,  and  not  a 

The  appeal  is  to  Hawaii,  and  to  Hawaii  matter  for  regret.      Every  old  man  can 

we  will  go.      Hawaii  shows  exactly  the  remember  when  every  town  had  its  an- 

opposite.      There    are    hundreds,    if   not  nual  ''training"  on  the  village  green ;  our 

thousands,  of  Japanese  in  Hawaii   who  boys' never  have  seen  one.     He  says  it  is 

would  become  naturalized  if  they  could,  difficult  to  get  recruits  for  the  National 

Of  their  children  born  in  Hawaii  3,760  Guard.      True,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 

are  registered  American  citizens,  with  13  not  easy  to  show  that  the  National  Guard 

registered  voters.      Only  a  very  few  are  any  longer  is  needed.      He  specifies  the 

as  yet  old  enough  to  vote.      There  are  reasons  for  this  neglect  of  the  National 

3,869    Chinese    registered    citizens,  with  Guard,  Andrew  Carnegie's  peace   fund, 

396  registered  voters.      In  a  few  years  Lake  Mohonk's  ^conferences,  the  opposi- 

the  Chinese  and  Japanese  boys  will  be  tion  of  women  teachers    in    the  public 

voters.     They  are  reported  to  us  as  mak-  schools  to  military  drill,  the  objection  of 

ing  as  good  citizens  as  do  the  European  wives  to  their  husbands  giving  time  to 

immigrants.      Hawaii  holds  the  key  to  military  interests,  commercialism,  social 

peace,    not    with    fortifications,    but    by  obligations,  and    the    ridicule  to   which 

friendship.       Asiatics    are    treated    like  military  officers  are  subjected.     But  why 

brothers.     The  erection  of  Hawaii  into  a  the  ridicule,  why  the  decay  of  the  mili- 

State  of  the  Union,  which  is  coming  one  tary  spirit?      Because  it  is  seen  that  war 

of  these  days,  will  do  more  for  the  peace  is  no  way  to  settle  difficulties,  and  be- 

of  the  Pacific  than  any  other  one  possi-  longs  to  a  vanishing  age.     Let  the  mili- 

ble  procedure.  tary  spirit  go  and  thank  God. 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


The  lady  adviser  for  the  girls  at  Cor- 
nell University  indignantly  denies  that 
any  ban  is  put  on  colored  girls  at  Sage 
College,  the  girls'  dormitory.  She  says 
that  when  two  colored  girls  came  to  her 
to  apply  for  rooms  she  simply  advised 
them  for  their  own  comfort  to  go  else- 
where, as  it  would  be  made  unpleasant 
for  them.  That  substantially  supports 
I  lie  charge.  Those  girls  could  take  the 
advice  only  as  a  refusal.  The  lady  ad- 
viser ought  to  have  talked  to  those  who 
were  likely  to  make  trouble.  Several 
years  ago  there  were  two  colored  girls  in 
college  who  were  popular  enough  and 
were  chosen  members  of  the  girls'  socie- 
ties. 

When  the  Sunday  school  lesson  comes 
across  the  story  of  Elijah  slaying  the 
450  prophets  of  Baal  we  do  not  like  to 
see  the  expositors  in  the  Sunday  school 
journals  defend  it  by  telling  us  how  in 
the  course  of  nature  God  destroys  peo- 
ple by  the  hundred  or  thousand  by  vol- 
canoes, earthquakes,  hurricanes  and 
Hoods.  There  is  a  difference.  Nor  do 
we  like  to  see  the  attempt  to  prove  the 
miracle  reasonable  which  tells  us  that 
Elijah  was  carried  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
of  fire,  by  showing  how  miraculous  it 
would  have  once  seemed  to  see  an  air- 
man flying  in  the  sky.  Neither  helps 
faith. 

We  wonder  if  all  the  Catholic  priests 

like  the  new  order  requiring  them  to  take 

oath  that  they  abjure  all'  the  errors  of 

Modernism.     Some  of  them  must  retch 

at  it,  while  some  will  joke  at  it,  as  does 

the  editor  of  The  Western  Watchman,  of 

St.  Louis: 

"The  Archbishop  has  sent  out  a  copy  of  the 
new  oath  against  Modernism  which  must  be 
taken  by  all  priests  in  charge  of  souls  before 
the  New  Year.  It  is  as  long  as  the  one  taken 
by  bishops  at  their  consecration,  and  vastly 
more  intricate.  Many  priests  will  see  for  the 
first  time  an  explicit  statement  of  the  errors 
they  forswear.  Modernism  must  be  a  sly  old 
fox  if  it  takes  all  that  paper  to  smoke  it  out." 

What  the  journals  generally  published 
as.  a  fact,  that  a  cloistered  nun  had  died 
in  this  city  lately  who  had  been  under 
a  vow  never  to  see  a  man,  and  had  only 
spoken  to  her  father  thru  a  thick  cur- 
tain, we  accepted  as  true  and  so  pub- 


Hshed  it.  America  tells  us  it  is  absolute- 
ly false.  The  woman  had  seen  and  talkerl 
with  her  father  every  fortnight  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  are  glad  we  were 
mistaken,  sorry  we  made  the  mistake, 
and  we  thank  our  courteous  neighbor 
for  correcting  us. 

The  Roosevelt  Professor  publicly  airs 
his  grievances  against  the  Harvard  Ex- 
change Professor,  and  the  country 
laughs.  It  has  no  admiration  for  a 
scholar  who  spoils  another  scholar's  so- 
cial ambitions ;  nor  has  it  any  sympathy 
for  another  scholar  who  sheds  angry  tears 
in  public  because  he  was  not  invited  to  a 
ball.  Ambassador  Hill  gave  him  good 
advice  to  keep  quiet,  but  he  was  boiling 
over  and  couldn't.  Now  let  the  curtain 
fall  on  the  farce. 

The  London  Times  is  wrong  in  attach- 
ing so  much  importance  to  the  letter  it 
publishes  signed  "An  American  Exile," 
which  asserts  that  an  arbitration  treaty 
such  as  President  Taft  advocates  would 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate  because  of  "Jef- 
ferson's" warning  against  "entangling 
alliances."  The  opinion  of  an  American 
who  has  been  exiled  so  long  that  he  has 
forgotten  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress is  not  worth  much. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  laws  of 
Nevada  were  lax  enough,  but  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  have  passed  a 
bill  making  divorce  easier.  Residence 
before  divorce  is  reduced  to  six  months, 
with  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  State 
"when  necessary"  while  establishing  a 
residence.  We  give  free  to  all  appli- 
cants this  advertisement,  which  comes 
from  the  Botany  Bay  State  which  pulled 
off  the  big  prize  fight. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  a  strong  appeal  for  the  lib- 
eral support  by  individuals  and  the  State 
of  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  negroes.    The  duty  is  thus  well  put : 

"\Vc  have  in  Texas  nearly  1,000,000  negro 
citizens,  and  their  part  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  State  and  its  resources  will  be 
measured  largely  by  the  opportunities  their 
children  have  to  equip  themselves  for  the  du- 
des of  life." 


INSURANCE 


Report  on  Metropolitan  Life 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Hotch- 
kiss  on  the  examination  of  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  full 
of  interest.  He  heHeves  that  the  inter- 
ests of  government  require  the  industrial 
masses  to  have  insurance,  paid  for  week- 
ly to  collectors  who  go  from  door  to 
door.  It  must  be  given  them  either  by 
private  corporations  or  by  the  State.  The 
State  must,  therefore,  permit  corpora- 
tions to  write  industrial  insurance  prac- 
tically as  it  is  now  written,  or  else  the 
State  must  prohibit  the  writing  of  such 
insurance  by  private  corporations  and 
write  it  itself.  The  State,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  is  not 
yet  ready  to  assume  such  a  burden. 

The  examination  indicates  that  the 
company  has  progressed  in  many  ways 
since  the  investigation  of  the  Armstrong 
Committee  five  years  ago.  Certain  criti- 
cisms then  advanced  still  persist,  tho  in 
a  lesser  degree.  Industrial  insurance 
costs  the  insured  more  than  ordinary  in- 
surance and  the  lapse  ratio  is  very  high. 
These  elements  are,  however,  inherent  in 
industrial  insurance,  and  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  a  company  writing  it  is  that 
it  use  every  eflfort  to  lower  these  ratios. 
The  campaign  of  the  company  against 
tuberculosis  is  spoken  of  with  approval, 
altho  the  praise  should  have  been  still 
more  emphatic.  For  a  time  the  company 
was  prevented  from  erecting  a  sanitarium 
under  the  State  laws,  but  permission  has 
recentlv  been  given  to  acquire  land  in 
Saratoga  County  for  this  purpose.  The 
company  states  its  intention  of  ultimatelv 
extending  this  hospital  service  to  its  pol- 
icvholders,  but  at  the  outset  it  can  be 
used  only  for  employees.  In  a  worthy 
enterprise  of  this  character,  every  assist- 
ance should  be  rendered  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. 

In  concluding,  Superintendent  Hotch- 
kiss states  that  the  present  need  is  not  so 
much  new  laws  on  this  subject,  as  the 
thoro  supervision  and  frequent  examina- 
tion of  companies  of  this  class,  coupled 
with  the  searching  publicity  of  men  and 
methods  now  rightly  demanded  of  all 
corporate  enterprises  in  the  insurance 
field. 


Mr.  L.  G.  Fouse,  president  of  the 
I'idelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
])any,  in  his  annual  report  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  aviation  mortality: 

'The  record  of  the  past  year,  thirty-two  lives 
having  been  lost  as  against  five  the  previous 
year,  is  something  appalling  considering  the 
small  number  exposed.  Because  of  the  prog- 
ress made,  the  hight  and  speed  attained,  and 
the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  sport,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  number  of  participants 
will  greatly  increase,  and  it  becomes  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  life  insurance  interests  to 
note  the  new  peril  and  be  prepared  for  it. 
While  fredom  from  all  manner  of  restrictions 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  function  of  life  insur- 
ance to  disregard  all  measures  of  safety  and 
transfer  the  cost  of  these  hazardous  ventures 
to  innocent  people  who  do  not  indulge  in  them. 
Public  sentiment  in  this  matter  of  aviation 
mortality  should  be  aroused  and  the  laws  so 
modified  that  the  interests  of  the  people  gen- 
erally may  be  safeguarded.  The  idea  that  if 
a  man  take  out  an  insurance  policy  all  hazards 
should  be  assumed  by  the  insurance  company, 
no  matter  what  the  insured  may  do,  is  not  just. 
The  quicker  legislators  realize  this,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  honest  insurers."' 

je 
The  city  of  Springfield,  Mass,  pro- 
poses to  equip  all  its  fire  engines  with 
motor  power.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  motor  costs  less  and  gives  more  satis- 
fying service  than  the  horse.  The  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  recommended 
the  purchase  of  motor  engines. 

The  Travelers'  Insurance  Company 
has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
insurance  in  cents  per  day.  The  cost  of 
the  three  principal  forms  of  life  insur- 
ance policies  for  $i,ooo,  at  the  different 
ages,  is  given  as  follows : 
Age  20     25     30     35     40     45     50     55 

Ord.  Life  .04  .05  .05  .06  .07  .09  .11  -.14 
20-pay.  Life.o6  .07  .07  .08  .09  .10  .12  .15 
20-yr.  End.  .11     .12     .12     .12     .12     .13     .14    .16 

While  boiler  explosions  are  not  a 
menace  to  most  of  us,  their  frequency  is 
attested  to  by  the  report  of  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Company,  listing  56  boiler 
explosions  for  the  month  ending  Janu- 
ary 24,  191 1.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  82  accidents  recorded  in  ele- 
vators and  II  fly  wheels  burst.  In  one 
boiler  explosion  17  men  were  killed,  and 
a  bursting  fly  wheel  did  $20,000  worth 
of  property  damage. 


FINANCIAL 

The  Net   Earnings  Tax  court  points,  however,  to  several  advan- 

...                                               .  tages  due  to  the  corporate   form  which 

iHE  tax  on  net  earnings  of  corpora-  ,|eserve  to  be  considered:  the  continuity 

t.ons    was    proposed    whde    the    Payne-  ^f    business,    without     interruption     by 

Aldrich   tariff   bill   was  pending   in   the  jg^^jh;  the  easy  transfer  of  property  in- 

bcnate,  and  at  a  time  when  a  movemen  ^^^^^^  ^^     ^^^^  disposition  of  shares,  and 

fortheinipositionof  an  income  tax  had  j^g      ^„^^^^   absence   of    individual   lia- 

so  much  support  that  those  who  opposed  y,;         3^,^  -^  -^  ^^^^^  advantages  that 

it  feared  it  would  be  successful.     Pres-  ^      taxed 

sure  for  an  income  tax  was  at  once  re-  .                   '                 ^ 

duced.     While  the  project  was  brought  a       i.            i       r  i      •         •       i 

forward  under  such  conditions,  it  is  well  _  \"'^^  *^^.  ^^?"^^  ?V,  m^^"^^  ^"     . 

known  that  it  was  earnestly  promoted  by  ^alcahuana  district  of  Chile,  coal  beds 

the  President  because  he  desired  that  the  ^^^e    been    discovered    that    will    yield 

power  of  the  Government  to  inquire  as  i50jOOO>ooo  tons. 

to  the  financial   affairs  of  corporations  The  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal 

should  be  established  and  exercised,  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  fol- 
Revenue  amounting  to  $27,000,000  a  lows:  1906,  £24,579,997;  1907,  £27,403,- 
year  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course,  738;  1908,  £29,957,610;  1909,  £30,925,- 
but  in  the  minds  of  those  who  proposed  788;  1910,  £32,002,912. 
this  lesfislation,  the  collection  of  revenue  rr^,  t  n-  t>  1  1  j 
was  not  the  chief  object  of  it.  The  ,  •  •  • -The  JefTerson  Bank  has  moved 
power  has  now  been  established,  by  the  1'°}^,.  ^^"^1  and  Forsyth  streets  to  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  court  of  last  re-  'f'^'"8^  °"  '^e  Bowery  and  Grand 
sort.  Thus  far  not  much  of  it  has  been  f^^\  ^^^  •^f,,  ^'5°  t^ken  over  the 
used.  A  much  more  extensive  use  of  it  ^''^'"'^  f?"  °f  '^^  Madison  Trust  Com- 
may  be  seen  hereafter.  It  is  a  power  Pfl'  ^^ich  was  formerly  a  the  corner 
that  permits  Federal  regulation  of  much  °^  Bowery  and  Grand  street.  This  ar- 
that  pertains  to  the  conduct  of  a  corpo-  «"gement  has  the  approval  of  both  the 
ration,  including  accounts,  capitalization,  1'^*?,  .  F^i;'''"!  Department  and  the 
the  issue  of  bonds,  and  the  ways  in  which  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
liabilities  are  incurred.  So  far  as  certain  .  . .  .Edward  T.  Perine,  the  new  vice- 
great  corporations  or  combinations  are  president  of  the  Windsor  Trust  Com- 
concerned,  the  Government  should  have  pany,  was  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
this  power;  so  far  as  a  large  majority  of  Third  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  and 
the  small  corporations  are  concerned,  it  in  1893  became  secretary  of  the  United 
is  not  needed.  States   Mortgage   and   Trust   Company, 

While  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  and  the  following  year  its  treasurer.   Mr. 

law  are    not    yet    especially    prominent,  Perine  later  became  managing  officer  of 

they  can  be  made  so  at  any  time  by  Con-  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  and 

gress.    For  example,  if  the  rate  of  taxa-  has    recently    been    the    Deputy    Comp- 

tion  should  be  increased  from  i  per  cent,  troller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

to  5  per  cent.,  the  annual  receipts  would  President   William   N.   Wood,   of 

automatically   rise    from   $27,000,000  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  in  his 

$135,000,000.    We  have  not  thought  that  annual  report  explains  that  the  reduction 

the  law  was  entirely  equitable,  because  of  the  companv's  net  profits   from  $5,- 

small  corporations  must  pay  a  tax  which  798,000  in    1909  to  $3,995,000   in    1910 

is  not  exacted  from  partnerships  or  indi-  was  due  to  the  menace  of  tariff  rednc- 

viduals    engaged    in    the   same   business  tion.     But   he   reports   a   gratifying   im- 

and  competing  with  them  near  at  hand,  provement  in  the  first  months  of^iqiT. 

Moreover,  it  exposes  to  these  untaxed  "the  orders  now  in  hand  being  sufficient 

competitors    certain   financial   conditions  to    guarantee    work    for    all    the    carded 

as  to  which  the  corporations  might  rea-  woolen  and  all  the  worsted  mills  of  the 

sonably  prefer  to  avoid  publicity.    The  company  for  several'  months  to  come." 
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Survey  of  the  World 


-_     .     ,    ^  ,  .  All    the    members    01 

Mexico  s  Cabinet  ^,         at      •            /-  i  •      i. 

^,.  .           _^    .  the    Mexican    Cabinet 

Ministers   Resign  •          ,            xu           ^i 

^  resigned   on   the  24th, 

and  it  was  predicted  that  only  one  of 
them,  Sefior  Limantour,  would  be  reap- 
pointed. Sefior  Corral,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  retained  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  but  it  is  said  that  he  will  soon 
withdraw  from  it  and  go  to  Europe.  In 
an  official  statement  it  was  explained  that 
the  reason  for  the  Cabinet's  action  was 
a  belief  that  it  would  ''contribute  to  a 
restoration  of  peace  and  facilitate  the 
reforms"  which  were  ''in  contemplation." 
None  of  the  Ministers  was  less  than 
sixty-five  years  old ;  several  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  partly  disabled.  All 
but  one  had  been  in  the  Cabinet  a  long 
time.  This  one,  Seiior  Creel,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  had  become  very  unpopular,  es- 
pecially in  his  own  State  of  Chihuahua, 
now  the  center  of  revolution.  Imme- 
diately after  Minister  Limantour's  de- 
parture from  New  York,  it  was  predicted 
that  his  arrival  at  the  Mexican  capital 
would  be  followed  by  a  reorganization 
of  the  Cabinet,  The  resignations  showed 
that  his  counsel  had  prevailed.  On  the 
25th  it  became  known  that  Sefior  de  la 
Barra,  Ambassador  at  Washington,  had 
been  recalled  and  appointed  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Seiior  Limantour  pre- 
ferring to  retain  his  old  place,  and  that 
the  new  Cabinet,  soon  to  be  completed, 
would  press  reforms  relating  to  elections, 
the  government  of  States  and  cities,  and 
the  distribution  of  land.  It  was  said  that 
General  Bernardo  Reyes  would  be  re- 
called from  Europe  to  serve  in  the  Cab- 
inet or  with  the  arniy  in  the  field. 

Seiior  Limantour  arrived  safely  at  the 
capital  on  the  20th,  and  had  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  At  once  he  began  a 
series    of    conferences    with     President 


Diaz.  To  the  press  he  denied  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  proposals  for  peace. 
The  revolutionists  must  lay  down  their 
arms.  Every  day  the  danger  of  interna- 
tional complications  was  increasing. 
Public  opinion  had  placed  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  his  shoulders,  but  he  insisted 
upon  pointing  to  President  Diaz,  "the 
illustrious  statesman  who  had  formed 
and  developed  the  nation."  All  confi- 
dence should  be  placed  in  this  "expert 
helmsman,"  whom  all  should  aid  in 
averting  danger  from  without  and  in 
providing  "the  reforms,  more  or  less  ur- 
gent, required  by  the  present  political 
situation."  It  was  absurd,  he  added,  for 
Gustave  Madero  to  say  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  take  the  Presidency.  It  had 
always  been  his  firm  determination  not 
to  accept  any  position  "in  the  militant 
politics"  of  his  country.  His  re- 
marks were  disappointing  to  the  rebel 
leaders,  but  one  of  them  said  the  expres- 
sion of  such  opinions  might  be  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
In  another  statement,  on  the  22d,  Sefior 
Limantour  said  Mexico  -was  facing  a 
crisis  greater  than  he  had  thought  it 
could  be,  and  that  the  Administration 
had  no  definite  plans  for  solving  the 
problems  presented,  altho  it  was  consid- 
ering reforms.  Since  his  departure  for 
Europe  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
Administration.  There  were  two  classes 
of  the  dissatisfied :  one  composed  of  in- 
telligent non-combatants,  and  the  other 
including  Madero's  followers.  For  the 
latter  the  Administration  had  no  terms 
except  those  of  the  War  Department. 
He  was  trying  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
feeling  of  opposition.  There  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  revision  of  the  electoral  laws, 
and  revision  must  be  made.  But  the 
Government   could    not   yield   to    armed 
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forces. After   the   resii^nation  of   the 

Cabinet  he  said  he  ho])ed  for  a  sokition 
of  the  pix)l)lcm  in  the  near  future.  'J1ie 
1 'resident  was  ])repared  to  propose  re- 
forms and  to  satisfy  all  legitimate  de- 
mands. 

T,  -.  ^  At  the    bee:innini> 

Purpose  of  Our  .  ^,  ?    ^,      '^ 

^  i.  •c'     1  •     J    <^i  the  week  there 

Government  Explained 

were      newspaper 

rej)orts  that  the  United  States  troops 
were  soon  to  move  to  the  border.  Mr. 
Taft  assured  the  Mexican  Ambassador 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  or  irri- 
tation on  the  part  of  Mexico.  The  re- 
ports were  denied,  and  orders  were  given 
that  movements  of  the  troops  should  be 
announced  first  at  Washington.  On  the 
21  St  there  was  published  a  semi-official 
statement  as  to  the  attitude  and  purpose 
of  our  Government.  The  troops  were 
sent  to  Texas,  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency, it  was  said,  because  of  reports  in- 
dicating that  conditions  in  Mexico  were 
approaching  such  chaos  as  at  any  time 
might  threaten  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty in  that  country.  Mr.  Taft  acted 
quickly,  hoping  thus  to  stay  the  threat  of 
clanger.  He  thinks  he  has  been  success- 
ful, that  the  presence  of  the  army  has 
had  a  sobering  influence,  and  that  Ameri- 
cans and  their  property  will  be  respect- 
ed. There  will  be  no  move  toward  the 
border  "unless  outrages  so  flagrant  as  to 
call  for  a  protecting  force  occur,"  and 
even  then  the  President  ''would  not  think 
of  acting  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress." But  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  prepare  for  an  emergency,  so  that,  if 
Congress  should  be  called  upon  to  act,  its 
orders  could  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  Any  rupture  of 
friendly  relations  with  Mexico  must 
come  as  the  result  of  some  overt  act  on 
Mexican  soil.  The  United  States  has 
no  desire  to  interfere  in  Mexico's  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  the  President  will  not 
recommeiid  interference  to  Congress 
"unless  the  circumstances  become  such 
as  to  permit  no  other  possible  course." 
Every  possible  chance  to  restore  order 
will  be  given  to  President  Diaz.  The 
troops  may  remain  in  Texas  "for  at  least 
four  months."  Mexico  has  made  no 
protest  against  their  presence  there.  Mr. 
Taft  says  he  ought  to  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  be   suspected  of  jingo- 


ism. He  is  prepared  to  defend  his  course 
in  answer  to  attacks  which  are  to  be 
made  in  Congress.- Owing  to  sensa- 
tional reports  alleging  that  Japan  was  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  Mexican  disturb- 
ance, Mr.  Taft  sent  for  Japan's  ambas- 
sador, told  him  he  knew  the  reports  were 
false,  and  asked  him  to  repeat  his  re- 
marks to  the  Emperor,  assuring  him  of 
our  continued  confidence  and  friendship 
The  Emperor  promptly  replied  in  a  per- 
sonal message,  saying  that,  while  he 
knew  the  President  had  given  no  weight 
to  the  ''false  and  wicked  reports,"  he  was 
glad  to  receive  assurance  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan  had  never  been  more 

.cordial. The    War    Department    has 

called  for  6,ooo  or  7,000  recruits,  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  regiments  w^hich  w^ere 
mobilized. 

^  .    ,        Madero  has  issued  a  de- 

Course  of  the  1     •  ^1    ^       11 

,  .  cree,     ordermc;     that     all 

Insurrection  1        ^  1      4.    1 

persons  who  promulgated 

or  who  may  enforce  the  Government's 
suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees 
shall  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  homicide. 
Owing  to  lack  of  food  on  the  Mex- 
ican border,  insurrectionists  have  been 
raiding  ranches  and  mining  camps  in 
Texas.  Troops  were  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  Chisos,  but  the  raiders 
were  driven  away  before  they  arrived. 
Cavalry  were  also  sent  last  week  to  pro- 
tect the  quicksilver  mines  at  Terlingua, 
where  the  supplies  were  in  danger.  A 
guard  was  placed  at  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's bridge  over  the  Pecos  River,  five 

miles    this    side,   of    the    boundary. 

Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora,  was 
menaced  for  a  time,  last  week,  but  in  an 
engagement  the  rebels  were  routed,  with 
a  loss  of  36  men.  It  was  said  that 
Rabago,  with  600  Government  soldiers, 
had  been  trapped  near  Chihuahua,  be- 
tween two  wings  of  Madero's  army,  but 
his  defeat  was  not  reported.  An  uprising 
at  Morales  attracted  attention  to  the  rich 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  Revolutionist 
leaders  asserted  that  the  insurrection  was 
about    to    spread    thru    all    the    border 

States    east    of    Chihuahua. Among 

those  killed  in  the  Government's  forces 
have  been  six  students,  of  prominent 
families,  from  the  national  Military 
Academy.  A  report  that  four  Amer- 
icans had  been  executed  by  the  Govern- 
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nicnt  after  a  dninilK'ad  court-martial, 
proved  to  be  false;  also  another  that  the 
(ioverniiient  troops  at  (  )iinai4a  had  in- 
tentionally fired  upon  American  troops 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

J* 

We  comment  editori- 
From  Washington  ally  on  tariff  pros- 
pects and  there  is 
very  little  else  discussed  at  Washington, 
except  the  organization  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, the  distribution  of  committee 
memberships,  etc.,  and  the  Mexican 
situation.  The  success  of  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  experiment  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly noteworthy.  From  January  3  to 
February  28  almost  4,cxx)  accounts  were 
opened  in  the  forty-eight  second-class 
post  offices  where  postal  banks  were 
established  on  the  earlier  of  these  dates. 
The  number  of  separate  deposits  is 
6,861,  and  the  average  amount  of  depos- 
its $21.50.  The  Postmaster-General 
is  preparing  to  establish  250  additional 
savings  banks,  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  by  the  recent  Congress  having 

made    this    extension    possible. Nine 

more  States  must  ratify  the  proposed 
Federal  income  tax  amendment  before  it 
can  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
the  amendment  having  received  favor- 
able action  in  the  joint  legislatures  of 
twenty-six  States,  and  the  Constitution 
providing  that  proposed  amendments,  to 
become  valid,  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Three  States — 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Utah — have 
refused  to  ratify  the  amendment  at  this 
year's  legislature  sessions,  while  New 
Hampshire  has  taken  favorable  action  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  only.  The 
question  is  now  pending  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  scheduled  to  come  before 
the  Legislature  of  Florida  next  month. 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Minnesota,  Ten- 
nessee and  Wyoming  have  postponed 
action  or  failed  to  consider  it. 


Workmen  s  Accidents  ^ 

,  T,,    .    ^  .  scry   compensa- 

and  Their  Compensation  ^.     -^  ^  , 

^  tion  law,  passed 

by  the  New  York  Legislature  last  year, 

and  providing  compensation  to  workmen 

injured    in    certain    specified    dangerous 


employments,  altho  such  injury  occurred 
tln-n  no  fault  of  the  emplo\er  and  solely 
thru  the  negligence  of  the  workman,  has 
l)ccn  declared  unconstitutional  by  thr 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  ground  tliat  it 
deprives  the  employer  of  his  pnjpertv 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  law  was  mod- 
eled on  the  English  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  of  1897,  which  has  since  been 
extended  to  cover  every  kind  of  occupa- 
tional injury.  It  required  emplo}ers  of 
labor  in  such  occupations  as  bridge  build- 
ing, operation  of  elevators,  work  on  scaf- 
folds, work  on  electric  wires,  work  with 
explosives,  on  railroads,  tunnels,  or  car- 
ried on  under  compressed  air,  to  compen- 
sate their  employees  for  any  injury  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  work.  Ad- 
mitting the  force  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  statute,  the  court 
points  out  that  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment all  economic,  moral  and  socio- 
logical theories  must  be  subordinate  in 
legislation  to  the  Constitution.  Here  we 
are  unlike  England,  where  no  written 
constitution  bars  the  way  to  desirable  re- 
forms. The  Wainwright  Commission, 
authors  of  the  act  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, are  likely  to  "try  it  again,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  their  members,  John 
Mitchell.  In  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment he  said : 

"We  aimed  at  an  equitable  measure  by  which 
workmen  who  were  injured  in  the  trades  speci- 
fied would  receive  compensation  thru  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  the  act  instead  of  the  tedi- 
ous and  uncertain  alternative  of  a  lawsuit." 
One  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  is  to  knock  out  a  bill  pre- 
pared some  time  ago*  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation — a  bill  going  further 
than  the  invalidated  legislation,  on 
which,  however,  it  was  based.  This  bill 
was  to  have  been  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Legislature. 

John  Mitchell  read  a  paper  at  the  Berke- 
ley Lyceum  in  New  York  March  21.  His 
subject  was  "Industrial  Accidents  and 
Compensation."  He  cited  statistics  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
showing  that  536,165  workmen  are  annu- 
ally killed  or  maimed  in  American  indus- 
try, while  the  statistician  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Com])any  has  estimated 
the  nmnber  of  industrial  accidents  at 
about  2,000,000  yearly. 

"It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon  our  l)oast- 
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0(1  American  civilization  that  in  the  United 
States  nearly  three  times  as  many  persons,  in 
proportion  to  the  nnmber  employed,  are  killed 
or  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
as  in   any  other  country  of  the  ^vorld." 

Fires  ])r()(liice  a  very  great  j)arl  of 
the  loss  of  life  in  American  industry, 
and  last  Saturday  was  marked  by  an  ap- 
palling factory  fire  in  New  York  City, 
commented  upon  elsewh^r'e.  The  l)iiild- 
ing-  had  been  recently  inspected,  and  it 
was  relatively  fireproof,  tmless  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  human  life 
rather  than  from  that  of  property.  Ear- 
lier on  the  same  day  another  New  York 
factory  fire  proved  fatal  to  at  least  one 
workman.  Six  firemen  lost  their  lives  in 
a  factory  fire  in  Milwaukee,  March  24. 


The  Interstate  Commerce 
The  Railroads    Commission      holds      that 

rates  not  open  to  all  ship- 
pers alike  are  unlawful.  The  parties  to 
the  proceedings  include  practically  all 
the  Eastern  coal  producing  carriers. 
These  are  ordered  by  the  Commission  to 
desist  for  two  years  from  May  15  from 
their  maintenance  of  tariffs  on  coal,  the 
rates  in  which  are  restricted  to  shipments 
of  or  for  certain  consignors  or  consign- 
ees. ''There  are  few  commodities  not 
purchased  and  used  directly  or  indirectly 
by  railroads,"  says  the  Commission,  con- 
sidering tlie  qtiestion  whether  a  railroad 
might  legally  grant  special  rates  applica- 
ble to  the  trans]:)ortat!on  of  property  con- 
signed for  railroad  use ;  "and  if  a  rail- 
road were  accorded  .  .  .  favored 
rates  .  .  .  discriminations 
would  be  injected  into  almost  every  field 

of    commerce." In    accordance    with 

its  plan  of  retrenchment,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  reduced  the  working 
time  of  its  shop  employees  from  55  hours 
a  week  to  45  hours.     About  1,200  men 

are   afifected. Railroads    centering   in 

Chicago  have  a  surplus  of  rolling  stock. 
It  is  reported  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  cars  idle  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  which  brings  its 
data  up  to  March  15  of  this  year,  there 
is  a  surplus  at  present  of  208,527  cars, 
an  increase  over  the  last  bulletin  of  15,- 
854  cars.  This  increase  of  surplus  cars 
is  principally  in  the  East  and  South. 


At  least  ten  persons  were  killed  and 
twice  as  many  injured,  March  25,  wlien 
the  southbound  "Dixie  Flyer"  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  wrecked  at  Ala- 

paha,  Ga. flic  express  strike  in  the 

New  York  metropolitan  district  has 
failed,  and  the  strikers  have  begged  for 
reinstatement,  as  individuals.  Men  with 
good  records,  unless  ])rominent  as  lead- 
ers of  the  strike,  are  being  re-em])loyed. 


,T        TT     1  bitty-eij^hl     Ixdlots     had 

New  York:        ,  .1         r  tt    v 

^.,  JO.,  been  taken  for  a  Uniteci 
City  and  State     ,.^  ^         ., 

States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Depew  by  the  end  of  last  week, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Caucuses  of  l^otli 
parties  were,  however,  looked  for  on 
Monday  night.  At  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus there  was  question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Sheehan  as  a  candidate.  Mr 
Murphy,  of  Tammany  Hall,  promised  an 
unbossed  caucus,  but  his  control  of  the 
situation  is  none  the  less  apparent.  Gov- 
ernor Dix  has  expected  that  only  about 
six  names  would  go  before  the  caucus. 
It  was  not  expected,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, that  Senator  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  his  twenty  followers  who  bolted  the 
joint  caucus  for  the  nomination  of  a. 
United  States  Senator  on  January  t6, 
would  enter  the  new  caucus  that  night, 
altho  they  participated  in  the  conference 
of  the  Democratic  legislators  which 
adopted  the  resolution  by  which  the 
Senatorship  caucus  has  been  reconvened. 
As  for  Mr.  Sheehan,  he  first  refused  to 
withdraw,  altho  it  is  understood  that  the 
Tammany  boss  told  him  that  he  had  no 
chances  of  election ;  then  issued  a  some- 
what muddy  letter  "releasing"  his  sup- 
porters from  their  caucus  obligation,  in 
case  the  new  caucus  fixt  on  a  different 

candidate. Magistrate  Joseph  E.  Cor- 

rigan,  of  New  York  City,  has  declared 
that  crime  is  rampant  in  the  metropolis, 
and  he  blames  the  demoralization  of  the 
police  force  upon  the  Mayor.  Mayor 
Gavnor  calls  this  statement  "seditious," 
and  threatens  to  bring  about  his  removal. 
The  New  York  press  with  practical 
unanimity  supports  the  Magistrate's 
statement  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  facts 
that  there  is  an  ttnusual  prevalence  of 
highway  robbery  and  various  kinds  of 
thiever3^  and  that  the  excise  laws  are 
laxly  enforced.     The  police  hesitate  to 
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THE  TRIAL   OF   THE   CAMORRISTS   AT   VITERBO. 

T!k'    1  risoners  are  confined  in   the   large  cage,  with  the  exception  of  the  priest   and  tlic    woman,   wlio   sit   in   the 
foreground.      The  informer,   Abhatemaggio,    has   a   cage   to   liimsclf. 


make  arrests  except  when  they  are  posi- 
tive of  their  abihty  to  prove  their  case, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  Mayor's  agitation  against  "unneces- 
sary" arrests,  and  the  alleged  policy  of 
the  police  department  to  "break"  police- 
men who  are  responsible  for  making  ar- 
rests in  cases  where  guilt  is  not  legally 
proven.  It  is  charged,  also,  that  "pro- 
tection" is  once  more  paid  for,  both  bv 
saloon  keepers  who  "keep  open"  illegal- 
Iv.  and  by  prostitutes.  Magistrate  Butts 
lias  exprest  himself  somewhat  cautiously 
as  in  sympathy  with  the  Corrigan  state 
ment,  but  thirteen  of  the  seventeen  city 
Magistrates  have  signed  a  document  re- 
bukinc:  their  associate,  altho  they  do  not 
deny  his  allegations.  The  possibility  of 
a  Grand  Jury  investigation  is  discust. 


All  parties  concerned 
in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  organized  criminahty  ap- 
preciate the  dramatic  value  of  tlieir  posi- 


The  Trial 
of  the  Camorrists 


tion,  and  the  monaster)-  church  at 
V'iterbo  last  week  presented  scenes  quite 
out  of  character  with  American  ideals  of 
court  procedure.  The  thirty-six  prison- 
ers in  the  big  cage  simultaneously  burst 
into  tears,  or  shout  their  innocence,  or 
hurl  defiance  and  threats  at  the  court 
officials  and  the  carbineers,  while  their 
sympathizers  in  the  audience  join  them 
in  lamentations  and  protestations.  When 
the  indictment  was  read  several  women 
fainted  and  one  went  into  convulsions. 
Twice  in  the  same  day  the  judge  was 
obHged  to  suspend  the  session  because  of 
the  impossil)ihty  of  obtaining  order.  The 
jury,  procured  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  threat  of  heavy  fines  for  evading  duty. 
is  obviously  nervous  and  fearful  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Camorra.  A  woman 
clairvoyant  prophesied  that  a  bearded 
juryman  would  die  during  the  trial  and 
one  of  the  six  coming  under  this  desig- 
nation was  taken  ill  on  learning  of  it, 
and  the  trial  had  to  be  posti)oned  for  the 
(lav.  Tlie  gold  ring  marked  "G.  C." 
which    was     found    in    the    mattress    of 
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Saivi's   mistress    aiul    was,   accurdiii^    to 
the  prosecution,   intended  to  be   sent  to 
Arena  as  proof  that   the  Caniorra   had 
complied  with  his  re(|ucst  and  murdered 
Gcnnaro  Cuoccolo,  aroused  a  great  up- 
roar when  it  was  produced  in  court  and 
held  up  by  the  judge  wnth  the  declara- 
tion  that  it  was   Cuoccolo's   ring.     The 
prisoners  shouted  in  chorus,  "No!   No! 
It  is  not  Cuoccolo's  ring!"     The  counsel 
for    the    prosecution    advanced    to    the 
front  of  the  cage  and  shouted  back  that 
it  was  his  ring.     The  lawyers  defending 
the  prisoners  joined  in  the  war  of  words 
and  denounced  the  opposing  attorneys  as 
bribers   and   hired   assassins.      Salvi   ac- 
cused the  carbineers  of  hiding  the  ring 
in  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing evidence  and  declared  that  it  was 
absurd    to    think    that    the    strong    and 
dreaded  Camorra  would  employ  so  small 
a  man  as   he  to  murder  an  able-bodied 
woman  like  Cuoccolo's  wife.     The  priest 
of  the  Camorra,  Ciro  Vitozzi,  during  the 
indictment,   raised  his  eyes  hea^^enward 
and  murmured,   'T   ofifer   my   sufferings 
to  relieve  souls  in  purgatory."    When  he 
rose  to  protest  his  innocence  he  fell  in  a 
faint  and  the  court  adjourned  again.    He 
has  written  his  memoirs  and  prison  ex- 
periences, which  he  calls  "the  cry  of  a 
martyr   whose   spotless   conscience   must 
a])peal    to    justice."      The    priest,    when 
asked  to   explain  how  he  came  to  have 
obscene  photographs  among  his  papers, 
said  he  did  not  know,  but  wdien  his  law- 
yer suggested  that  they  might  have  been 
left   by    some   penitent   he    agreed,    and 
added    to   the    lawyer,    ''God    enlightens 
you."     The  chief  evidence  produced  so 
"far    is    the    testimony    of. the    informer, 
Gennaro   Abbatemaggio,   who   came    out 
of   his   jirivate   cage   and   told    his   story 
with  a  loud  voice  and  dramatic  gestures. 
He  declared  that  he  had  gained  member- 
ship in  the  Camorra  at  the  early  age-  of 
nineteen,  only  a  year  after  he  had  begun 
his  criminal  career,  and  that  he  was  as 
proiid  of  it  then  as  he  was  now  ashamed 
of  it.     He  testified  that  the  Camorra  not 
only  planned  and  executed  robberies  and 
murders,  but   ran   gambling  houses,  en- 
gaged   in    the    white    slave    traffic,    con- 
trolled the  ]3olice   and  local  government 
of    Naples,    and    carried    parliamentary 
clcxiions.     The  defense  will  endeavor  to 
proNC  that   Al)])atcniaggio  is  insane,  and 


Professor  Ottolenghi,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome,  has  been  subpenaed  for 
that  purpose. 


A  New  Italian 
Cabinet 


The  fall  of  the  Luzzatti 
Ministry  occurred  at  an 
unfortunate  time  because 
it    leaves    the    Government    without    an 
executive  head  just  when  the  fetes  of  the 
jubilee  of   Italian   independence  are  be- 
ginning.    Premier  Luzzatti   has  been  in 
power   only   a   year,   tho   that   is   longer 
than  the  term  of  his  predecessor,  Baron 
Sonnino,    who    held    office    only    three 
months.       riie   office   is   now   offered   to 
Signor  Giolitti,  who  resigned  it  in  De- 
cember,  1909.     Signor  Luzzatti  was  not 
formally   voted   out   in    Parliament,   but 
resigned  because  of  the  increasing   dis- 
satisfaction  of  the   radical   wing  of   his 
s'upporters.      They    demanded    universal 
suffrage   and   this   the   Government   was 
willing  to  concede,  provided  voting  was 
made  compulsory  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  object  of   this   was  to  compel   the 
Catholics   to   vote.     The    Pope   has   op- 
posed the  participation  of   Catholics   in 
the  elections  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
servative  Catholics  have  generally  com- 
plied   with    his    request.      By    universal 
suffrage,    made    compulsory,    therefore, 
the  radicals  would  be  likely  to  lose  rather 
than  gain.    Two  radical  members  of  the 
Luzzatti   Cabinet — Credaro,   Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Sacchi,  Minister 
of  Public  Works — insisted  on  resigning, 
and  this  brought  about  the  dissolution  of 
the  Government.     They  will  probably  be 
retained  in  the  new  Cabinet.     The  King 
caused  great  surprise  by  calling  to  the 
palace  for  consultation  Deputy  Bissolatti, 
leader   of  the   Socialists   in   Parliament. 
Bissolatti  is  an  anti-monarchist,  and  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  of  the  Chamber  of 
De]3uties  in  1900  he  shouted  three  times, 
"Death  to  the   King!"     King  Humbert 
w-as  not  long  after  assassinated  by  an 
anarchist.     Bissolatti  and  perhaps  other 
Socialists   w^ill  go  into  the   Giolitti   Cab- 
inet. 

It  was  announced  on 
Russian  Aftairs    Monday     of     last     week 

that  Premier  Stolypin 
had  resigned  and  that  a  new  Cabinet  w^as 
to  be  formed  under  the  leadershi])  of  A'. 
N.  Kokovsov,  Minister  of  Finance.     Be- 
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fore  tlic  end  of  the  week,  however,  the 
Czar  had  determined  to  give  Stolypin  his 
own  way  and  to  remain  in  office.  Trepov 
and  Burnovo,  the  reactionary  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  who  had 
blocked  Stolypin's  plans,  are  suspended 
by  Imperial  decree  from  all  sittings  until 
next  January.  /Vnother  ukase  decreed 
the  enactment  of  the  law  establishing 
zemstvos  or  local  legislatures  in  the 
Western  provinces.  It  was  this  bill 
which  Stolypin  had  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing thru  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  zemstvos  is  believed  to  be 
one  step  in  the  development  of  the  plan 
for  an  efficient  system  of  administration 
which  Premier  Stolypin  has  made  the 
object  of  his  policy.  Stolypin's  triumph 
and  high-handed  action  has  aroused 
great    opposition    to    him,    both    in    the 

Court  circle  and   in  the   Duma. The 

Chinese    Government    was    notified    on 
March  25  that  the  concessions  offered  by 
China    were    unsatisfactory    to    Russia. 
The  Chinese  reply  was  accused  of  being 
vague  and  evasive,  and  the  Russian  Min- 
ister at   Peking  delivered  an   ultimatum 
declaring  that  unless  China  formally  ac- 
cepted all  of  the  points  in  the  Russian 
note  of  Eebruary  16,  within  three  days, 
the  Russian  Government  would  "reserve 
to  itself  freedom  of  action  and  make  the 
Chinese  Government  responsible  for  the 
obstinacy  displayed  by  it."     Within  two 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this,  the  Chin- 
ese Government  made  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  all  points  at  issue  and  ex- 
prest  a  willingness  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Russia.     This  gives  Rus- 
sia free  and  equal  trade  rights  in  Mon- 
golia,    extra-territorial     privileges     for 
Russians  residing  in  China,  the  opening 
of     Russian     Consulates     at     important 
points,  and  the  right  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate   and    erect"  buildings    in    Mongolia. 

The    more    oppressive     restrictions 

and  severe  enforcement  of  the  laws  on 
the  Jews  in  Russia  have  resulted  in  an 
increased  emigration.  According  to  the 
rpnort  of  the  Central  German  Jewish 
Relief  Association  120,000  Jews  were 
driven  out  from  Russia  during  the  \'ear 
U)\o.  Of  these  03.T07  emigrated  to  the 
I'nited  States,  or  25  per  cent,  more  than 
in   1000. 


The  new   I^Vench   Minister  of 
Morocco     I'oreign    AlTairs,    M.    Cruppi, 
in  his  first  speech   before  the 
Chamber  of  the  Deputies,  March  24,  an- 
nounced   that   he   would    carry   out   the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  M.  Pichon,  in 
regard    to    Morocco.     The   army   under 
General  Moinier,  at  Casablanca,  will  re- 
ceive   sufficient    reinforcement    to    make 
an  impression  upon  the  insurgent  tribes 
and  the  Erench  Cabinet  will  grant  equal 
trade    facilities    to    all    nations    in    the 
Shawia  region  and  other  parts  of  Mo- 
rocco within  the  French  sphere  of  influ- 
ence.    The  Minister  did  not  state  what 
action    would   be    taken   by   the    French 
troops  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Lieuten- 
ant  Marchand  and  his  four  companions 
by  the  Zaer  tribesmen.     It  w^as  reported 
that  the  Briand  Ministry  had  refused  to 
approve  of  General  Moinier's  plan  for  a 
raid   into  the   interior  in  pursuit  of  the 
Zaers.    There  are  numerous  disturbances 
in  various  parts  of  Morocco  and  reports 
of  a  formidable  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority   of    Sultan    Mulai    Hafid.      The 
tribes  about   Fez   are   reported  to   be   in 
revolt.     The  disorders  in  the  neighl)or- 
hood  of  the  Spanish  post  of  Melilla  are 
renewed  and  an  army  train  escorted  bv 
troops  was  attacked  by  natives  on  March 
22.    There  is  great  jealous v  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  in  Morocco.     The 
French  accuse  the  Spaniards  of  monopo- 
lizing the  Riff  district  and  of  refusing  to 
permit    the    representatives    of    French 
mining  companies  to  explore  the  coun- 
try.     On    the    other    hand,    the    Span- 
iards  are  much  worried   over  the   com- 
mercial   invasion    of    Morocco    by    the 
French,  particularly  over  the  proposal  to 
construct    a    railroad    from    Tangier    to 
Alcazar  Kebir.    The  State  Bank  of  Paris 
has  advanced  to  the  Sultan  $1,000,000  a 
year  for  three  vears  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening    his    military    forces,    and 
will   make  a  loan   of  $8,600,000  to  Mo- 
rocco for  public  works,  particularlv  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor  facilities  at 
Tangier    and    Casablanca    and    the    con- 
struction    of     the     railroad     mentioned 
above.     11k*  reorganization  of  the  armv 
and    the    construction    of    public    works 
will,  of  course,  be  carried  out  by  French 
officers  and  encj'incers. 


Durham,   North  CaroHna,   a  City   of 

Negro  Enterprises 

BY  BOOKER  T.   WASHINGTON,  LL.D. 

I'kincipal  of   Tuskkci:!.    Inshtiti;. 


F()l\  a  number  of  years  1  have  made 
what  1  have  ealled  "Educational 
Pilgrimages"  thru  various  South- 
ern States,  iricluding  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Mississi])pi,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Delaware  and  North 
Carolina.  These  tours  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  my- 
self something  of  the  progress  being- 
made  by  the  Negro  people  of  these  vari- 
ous States,  the  actual  relations  existing 
between  the  races,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying*  whatever  I  can  to  help 
cement  friendly  relations  between  the 
races.  Both  races  in  the  South  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  public  opinion,  because  the 
outside  world  hears  of  its  disgrace,  its 
crimes,  its  mobs  and  lynchings.  But  it 
does  not  hear  very  much  about  the  many 
evidences  of  racial  friendship  and  good 
will  which  exist  in  the  majority  of  the 
communities  of  the  South.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  can  find  another  section  of 
the  globe  where  two  races  which  are  dis- 
similar in  many  respects  dwell  in  so  large 
numbers  where  they  get  on  better  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life  than  they  do  in  our 
Southern  States. 

The  last  of  these  trips  was  made  thru 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
fall  of  1910.  I  was  unusually  impressed 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  col- 
ored people  in  the  rural  villages  and 
smaller  towns.  Farms,  truck  farms,  well- 
kept  grocery  stores,  thriving  drug  stores, 
insurance  houses,  and  beautiful  tho  mod- 
est homes  greeted  me  continually.  Again 
and  again  I  exprest  to  the  Negro  busi- 
ness men  in  charge  of  my  trip  that  here 
were  in  many  ways  the  most  encourag- 
ing signs  of  Negro  development  that  I 
had  seen.  But  again  and  again,  as  often 
as  I  said  this  there  would  come  back 
from  several  members  of  the  party  the 
answer,  "Wait  till  you  get  to  Durham." 

Now,  Durham  is  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  North  Carolina,  and  knowing  from 
my   early  experiences  something  of  the 
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superficial  and  hand-lo-mouth  living  (ji 
the  average  city  Xegro,  1  became  more 
and  more  curious  to  see  what  Durham 
had  in  store  for  me. 

Arriving  there  about  four  o'clock  on  a 
bright  afternoon  in  October,  1  found 
every  preparation  that  was  necessary  to 
sweep  me  from  my  feet  with  the  convic- 
tion that  sure  enough  this  w^as  the  city  of 
cities  to  look  for  prosperity  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  greatest  amount  of  friend- 
ly feeling  between  the  two  races  of  the 
South.  In  one  town  on  my  way  I  had 
actual  roses  strewn  in  my  path,  but  here, 
if  all  I  saw  and  heard  was  genuine,  were 
the  real  roses  that  I  had  been  seeking 
now  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Well, 
and  not  foolishly,  dressed  colored  people, 
colored  people  representing  all  manner 
of  business,  from  the  small  store  to  the 
thriving,  thorogoing  business  enterprise, 
colored  people  seated  in  one  and  two 
liorse  carriages  with  rubber  tires,  stood 
eager  to  welcome  me.  Still  I  was  not 
convinced.  I  had  more  than  once  seen 
members  of  my  race  who  paid  their  last 
dollar  for  display,  not  having  enough 
left  to  purchase  a  good  meal  or  even  to 
Ijuy  fuel  to  cook  w^ith.  But  I  was  assured 
that  these  people  owned  all  they  claimed 
to  own  and  that  I  w^ould  be  shorn  of  all 
my  doubt  before  many  hours  had  passed, 
and  I  confess  that  tw'o  hours  of  driving 
and  visiting  more  than  robbed  me  of  all 
my  skepticism. 

In  addition  to  many  prosperous  doc- 
t(^rs,  lawyers,  preachers  and  men  of  other 
professions,  I  found  some  of  the  most 
flotirishing  drug  stores,  grocery  and  dry 
goods  stores  I  had  ever  seen  anywhere 
among  Negroes.  I  found  here  the  larg- 
est Negro  insurance  company  in  the 
world,  with  assets  amounting  to  $100,000, 
ow'ning  its  building,  a  large  three-story 
structure,  and  being  operated  with  noth- 
inL>:  but  Negro  clerks  and  agents.  Here 
is  located  the  Durham  Textile  and  the 
AVhitted      Wood      Working      Company, 
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inanufaclurcrs  of  doors,  window  frames, 
mantels  and  all  kinds  of  bnildini;  mate- 
rials. }-lere.  too.  is  the  I'nion  Iron 
Works  Company,  a  Negro  company 
which  manufactnres  general  foundry 
products,  turning  out  ])lows,  plow  cast- 
ings, laundry  heaters,  grates  and  castings 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  was  re- 
freshing to  learn  that  in  this  enterprise 
as  in  others  that  1  shall  mention  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  color  line  drawn 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  Each  gro- 
cery man,  each  textile  manufacturer,  each 
tailor,  in  fact,  all  the  Negro  tradesmen 
and  husiness  men  numbered  many  white 
customers  among  their  most  substantial 
purchasers. 

I  began  by  this  time  to  believe  that 
Durham  was  a  city  of  Negro  enterprises, 
and,  quite  convinced  now,  I  was  ready  to 
go  home,  but  they  wanted  to  show  me 
one  more  successful  Negro  plant.  This 
was  the  plant  known  as  the  Durham  Tex- 
tile Mill,  the  only  hosiery  mill  in  the 
world  entirely  owned  and  operated  by 
Negroes.  Regularly  incorporated,  they 
operate  eig'hteen  knitting  machines  of  the 


latest  pattern,  working  regularly  twelve 
women  and  two  men  and  tiu'ning  out 
se\enty-fi\'e  dozen  |)airs  of  hose  each  day. 
The  goods  so  far  are  standing  the  test  in 
the  market,  being  ecpial  in  every  way  to 
(jther  hose  of  the  same  price.  The\'  are 
sold  mainly  by  white  salesmen,  who 
travel  mostly  in  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Georgia,  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama,  and  again,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  there  has  been  no  man  to  raise 
the  color  question  when  he  put  on  a  pair 
of  these  hose  made  by  Negroes. 

Aside-  from  these  flourishing  enter- 
]:)rises  Durham  had  many  individuals, 
such  as  tradesmen  and  contractors,  who 
were  shining  examples  of  what  a  colored 
man  may  become  when  he  is  proficient 
and  industrious.  I  found  that  Payton  A. 
Smith,  a  general  contractor,  had  put  up 
some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  city, 
that  P.  W.  Dawkins,  Jr.,  who  had  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  at  Hampton,  and 
Norman  C.  Dadd  were  not  only  never 
out  of  work,  but  kept  jobs  always  wait- 
ing for  them. 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting,  too,  to 
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find  here  two  individuals  owning  and  op- 
erating brickyards.  Colored  people  for 
years  and  years  have  been  operating 
brickyards  for  other  people  and  it  was 
highly  encouraging  to  meet  here  two  men 
who  had  grasped  the  American  principle 
of  things,  that  of  advancing  from  com- 
mon laborer  to  owner  and  operator. 
With  a  business  amounting  to  $16,000 
per  year,  R.  E.  Clegg,  manufacturer  of 
all  kinds  of  brick,  turns  out  per  season 
about  two  million  brick.  But  the  pioneer 
in  brick  making  in  Durham  is  R.  B. 
Fitzgerald.  Beginning  thirty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  supplied  the  material 
for  many  of  the  largest  brick  structures 
in  the  city.  I  cannot  refrain  from  em- 
phasizing once  more  the  absence  of  color 
discrimination  in  a  work  of  this  sort. 
This  case  in  particular  warrants  it,  as 
Fitzgerald  owes  his  success  almost  en- 
tirely to  Southern  white  men.  One  man 
in  particular,  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  great 
tobacco. manufacturer,  said  to  him,  "Fitz- 
gerald, get  all  the  Negroes  and  mules 
you  can  and  make  brick.     I  will  take  all 


that  you  can  make."  Fitzgerald  followed 
the  instruction  and  today  he  not  only 
turns  out  30,000  brick  a  day  from  his 
$17,000  plant,  but  owns  besides  100  acres 
of  land  within  the  city  limits  and  has 
$50,000  worth  of  real  estate. 

A  Negro  bank  is  no  longer  a  novelty, 
there  being  more  than  fifty  in  America  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  one  at  Durham, 
in  •  addition  to  carrying  resources  of 
$400,000  and  deposits  of  $20,000,  is  an 
instance  of  what  the  white  Southerner 
often  does  to  help  Negroes.  When  this 
bank  was  opened,  the  cashier  and  teller 
of  the  leading  white  bank  came  over  and 
without  charge,  helped  the  colored  bank- 
ers open  and  close  their  books. 

With  all  this  prosperity,  with  flourish- 
ing insurance  companies,  a  bank,  brick- 
masons  and  men  in  the  professions,  it 
was  not  remarkable  that  this  class  of  per- 
sons should  own  beautiful  homes.  It  was 
more  of  a  question  of  overdoing  than  not 
doing  enough  in  their  furnishings.  And 
so  while  I  was  nov/  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing about  the  prosperity  of   Durham 
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Negroes,  I  was  curious  to  see  if  wealth 
had  driven  the  people  into  extravagance. 
Far  fr(3ni  it.  VVith  electric  lights,  steam 
heat  and  baths  and  all  the  modern  equip- 
ments, these  residences  presented  a  mod- 
esty of  taste  that  was  more  than  gratify- 
ing. No  baubles,  no  tinsel  of  furnishing 
that  often  represent  the  abuse  of  wealth, 
but  conservative  and  tasteful  furniture 
I  found  everywhere.  Wealthy  negroes 
like  Dr.  A.  A.  Moore,  C.  C.  Spauld'.ng 
and  John  Merrick  could  have  fitted  up 
their  homes  to  dazzle  the  eye  and  evoke 
the  envy  of  both  white  and  black,  but  in- 
stead they  have  rather  set  a  standard  of 
good  taste  and  good  judgment  to  all  who 
know  them. 

1  must  here  call  especial  attention  to 
Mr.  John  Merrick,  recognized  as  the 
leading  Negro  of  Durham.  Mr.  Merrick 
began  as  a  poor  man,  borrowing  money 
from  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  a  leading 
white  man,  to  begin  his  first  business. 
During  all  the  years  he  has  lived  in  Dur- 
ham, he  has  continually  expended  time 
and  money  to  promote  the  interests  of 
colored  people,  aiding  them  in  securing 
homes  and  in  establishing  organizations 
of  protection.     In   1883  he  founded  the 


Royal  Knights  of  King  David  and  in 
1898  he  founded  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
tual and  Provident  Association.  He  aid- 
ed in  establishing  a  hospital  here  for  Ne- 
groes, is  a  trustee  of  the  bank,  a  steward 
in  the  St.  Joseph  A.  M.  E.  Church  and 
president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
League.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  the 
largest  Negro  owner  of  residence  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  collecting  per  month 
rents  amounting  to  $550.  lliat  all  this 
draws  no  envy  from  the  white  people  h-, 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  few  months 
ago  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  best  white  peo- 
ple were  present,  bringing  with  them 
costly  presents  for  the  bride. 

But  with  all  this  prosperity,  some  doubt 
still  assailed  me.  The  exceptional  man  is 
everywhere  and  among  all  races.  He  has 
always  been  in  evidence  among  the  peo- 
ple of  my  race.  In  slavery  days  one  Ne- 
gro could  gain  his  freedom  and  himself 
become  a  slave  owner  while  his  own 
brethren  remained  in  bondage.  These 
Durham  men  of  whom  I  am  talking  had 
had  their  opportunities.  They  had  been 
to  college,  to  medical  schools,  to  dental 
schools,  to  schools  in  the  North,  enjoy- 
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ing  everywhere  contact  with  the  best 
minds  and  spirits  that  the  nation  pos- 
sessed. It  was  not  SO  much  wonder  after 
ah  that,  given  a  fair  chance,  they  could 
create  and  develop  enterprises  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  life. 

But  what  of  the  poor  man,  the  unlet- 
tered man,  the  man  against  whom  be- 
cause of  age  or  adverse  circumstances, 
the  door  of  training  had  been  tightly 
closed  ?  What  was  he  doing  and  how 
was  he  living?  This  was  my  last  ques- 
tion put  to  the  city  of  Durham.  If  it 
could  answer  me  this  satisfactorily  1 
would  yield ;  because  I  knew  that  in  this 
query  lay  the  crux  of  the  whole  race  situ- 
ation in  the  South ;  for  it  is  with  this  class 
that  the  white  people  of  the  South  have 
to  deal,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  this 
class,  that  the  real  estimate  of  my  race 
is  generally  formed. 

It  is  written  that  we  have  the  poor  al- 
ways with  us  and  it  was  this  poor  that  1 
wished  to  see.  I  drove  through  their 
section  of  the  city,  observing  closely  their 
homes  inside  and  out,  their  yards,  their 


fences,  their  window  curtains,  their  fur- 
niture, and  I  own  that  in  many  cases  I 
almost  doubted  my  eyes.  The  one  time 
hovel  and  the  shack  with  rags  sticking  in 
the  windows  and  fences  rotting  away, 
with  little  gulleys  washed  in  the  yards 
and  half  clad  children  standing  in  front 
of  the  door  were  all  gone.  I  saw  no 
dead  dogs  or  cats  or  dead  fowl  in  the 
streets  as  I  sometimes  see  in  our  larger 
Southern  cities  and  I  sniffed  no  fever- 
ish odors  from  dens  and  dives.  Neat  cot- 
tages stood  where  in  many  cities  still 
stands  the  tubercular  shack,  and  well 
cared  for  children  in  clean  yards,  many 
of  which  were  adorned  with  flower  beds, 
everywhere  greeted  me.  There  .  were 
windows  with  clean  curtains  and  clean 
shades  and  substantial  furniture  devoid 
of  the  cheap  shimmer  of  the  installment 
house. 

Surely  I  felt  there  must  be  something 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  and  I  set  myself 
to  inquire  what  was  the  secret  of  this 
general  healthy  appearance.  Of  course, 
the     wealthy     doctors,     the     prosperous 
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school  teachers  and  well-to-do  ministers 
were  no  longer  a  mystery  or  a  surprise. 
If  the  so-called  poor  were  thus  situated 
the  professional  man,  1  well  know,  was 
bound  to  flourish  like  the  proverbial  bay 
tree. 

As  this  was  the  class  that  came  most 
in  contact  with  the  white  people  I  asked 
what  was  the  general  spirit  existing  be- 
tween the  two  races.  Of  all  the  South- 
ern cities  I  had  visited,  I  found  here  the 
sanest  attitude  of  the  white  people  to- 
ward the  black.  Disabused  long  ago  of 
the  "social  equality"  bugbear,  the  white 
people,  and  the  best  ones  too,  never 
feared  to  go  among  the  Negroes  at  their 
gatherings  and  never  feared  to  aid  them 
in  securing  an  education  or  any  kind  of 
improvement.  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  wealthiest  and  best  thought  of  Negro 
in  Durham  began  his  business  career 
upon  a  loan  of  money  from  General 
Julian  S.  Carr.  Perhaps  a  still  stronger 
instance  is  that  of  the  Duke  family,  the 
famous  tobacco  manufacturers.  The 
members  of  this  family  have  always 
given  generously  to  support  the  colored 


schools  and  churches  of  the  town,  and 
Mr.  Washington  Duke  during  his  life- 
time took  such  interest  in  and  attended 
so  regularly  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  that  the  colored  people 
counted  him  as  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  glowing  example  of  what 
I  mean  by  a  sane  attitude  toward  the 
colored  people.  If  the  white  people 
thruout  the  South,  indeed  if  the  employ- 
ers everywhere,  would  encourage  the  Ne- 
groes by  their  presence  and  personal  in- 
terest in  their  undertakings,  there  would 
be  day  by  day  fewer  complaints  of  the 
dissolute  Negro  laborer  and  the  trifling 
Negro  servant.  Nobody,  white  or  black, 
has  ever  argued  that  Mr.  Washington 
Duke  was  in  any  way  contaminated  by 
his  contact  with  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  rather  the  Negroes 
are  inclined  to  vie  with  the  whites  in  do- 
ing his  memory  honor  and  reverence. 

Another  example  of  the  substantial  en- 
couragement the  white  people  of  Dur- 
ham give  the  Negroes  is  found  in  the  at- 
tempt last  summer  to  found  in  the  city  a 
Negro  Chautauqua.     When  the  colored 
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people  showed  that  they  were  really  in 
earnest,  Dr.  James  E.  Shepherd,  founder 
of  the  school,  laid  his  plans  before  the 
white  people,  who  immediately  took  steps 
to  aid  him,  the  Merchants'  Association 
and  Mr.  B.  L.  Duke  donating  to  the  in- 
stitution twenty-five  acres  of  land  valued 
approximately  at  $7,000. 

The  white  people  here  further  show 
their  fine  spirit  by  holding  open  every- 
where the  door  of  opportunity  to  the 
Negro.  Ignoring  color  or  race,  they  de- 
mand onl}^  efficiency.  I  never  saw  in  a 
city  of  this  size  so  many  prosperous  car- 
penters, brick  masons,  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  cotton  mill  operators  and 
tobacco  factory  workers  among  Negroes. 

In  the  larger  white  mills  and  the  like 
the  Negroes  in  several  instances  are  the 
only  ones  employed.  The  hook  and  lad- 
der company  of  the  fire  department  is 
manned  entirely  by  black  men,  showing 
not  only  a  Hberality  of  spirit,  but  a  recog- 
nition that  courage  can  lodge  in  the 
breast  of  a  black  man  as  well  as  in  that 
of  a  white  man.     I  have  referred  to  the 


hosiery  mill  owned  and  operated  solely 
by  Negroes  ;  there  is  one  here  also  owned 
by  a  white  man,  but  operated  exclusively 
by  colored  men.  The  proprietor  is  Gen. 
Julian  S.  Carr,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred.  General  Carr  employs  150 
women  and  a  few  men,  and  it  argues 
the  generous  spirit  typical  here  that 
he  was  willing  to  admit  a  rival  Negro 
mill  right  here  in  his  neighborhood, 
many  of  whose  workmen  had  received 
their  training  from  him. 

But  the  company  that  has  done  most 
for  the  Negro,  both  in  employment  and 
in  general  help,  is  the  W.  Duke*  Sons  & 
Company,  branch  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company.  This  company  employs 
more  colored  laborers  than  any  other  firm 
in  the  city,  keeping  steadily  at  work  1,548 
negro  men  and  women,  at  an  average  of 
93  cents  per  day,  or  paying  out 
$1,400  per  day  or  $440,000  a  year  to  col- 
ored people.  And  it  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  colored  people  that  thru  all 
the  changes  in  the  system  and  in  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  complex  machin- 
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ery  they  have  been  able  to  huld  their  po- 
sitions and  give  increasing  satisfaction  to 
their  employers. 

Indeed   this   satisfaction    has   been    so 
genuine  that  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has   for  some  time  been  pursuing 
the    policy    for    its    colored    employees, 
which,  if  adopted  by  many  of  our  large 
corporations  thruout  the  country  would 
spare  the  nation  many  strikes,  lockouts, 
bloodshed  and  the  suppression  of  general 
prosperity.     This  company  has  establish- 
ed an  employees'  bounty,  which  upon  the 
death  of  the  employee,  is  paid  to  the  lat- 
ter's    family.     The  company   donates   in 
cash  to  the  person  who  has  been  before 
designated   by   the   employee   a   sum   of 
money  equal  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased during  the  last  year  of  his  life; 
not  exceeding,  however,  in  any  case,  the 
sum  of  $500.     Tho  recently  inaugurated 
this   scheme   has   already   allowed  to   be 
paid  out  more  than  $3,000  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  colored  employees.    In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  company  takes  cogni- 
zance of  its  employees'  health,  seeing,  no 
doubt,   that  better   health   conditions   in- 
sure a  constantly  higher  grade  of  service. 
The  Lincoln  Hospital  here,  a  place   for 
the  sick  colored  people  and  for  the  train- 
ing    of     colored     nurses,     received     its 
grounds  and  building,  valued  all  told  at 
$75,000,  from  Mr.  Washington  Duke,  the 
founder  of  the  Duke  Tobacco  Company, 
and  it  is  in  co-operation  with  this  hospi- 
tal that  the  firm  is  now  taking  active  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  the  home 
life  of  its  employees  by  securing  a  visit- 
ing; nurse  to  work  in  the  Negro  section 
of  the  city.     That  thruout  all  the  Negro 
efforts  in  Durham  these  companies  have 
been  willing  to  entrust  their  money  and 
donations   of   buildings   and   grounds  to 
the   hands   of   colored   men   shows   how 
thoroly  established  is  the   confidence   of 
the  white  men  in  the  honor  and  efficiency 
of  the  Negro  doctor,  the  Negro  school 
teacher  and  the  Negro  minister. 

Nothing  in  all  this  appealed  to  me 
more  than  the  information  that  the  white 
people  everywhere  encouraged  the  Ne- 
groes to  buy  and  own  property.  Surely 
nothing  binds  a  man  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  a  community  more  than  to  tie 
up  his  interest  there  in  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty,   no    matter    what    kind    it   may    be. 


That  so  large  a  proportion  own  their 
liomes,  that  the  most  of  those  renting 
rented  from  Negro  landlords,  that  the 
■outhern  part  of  Durham  was  inhab- 
ited almost  entirely  by  colored  people, 
and  that  Negro  possessions  in  the  city 
amounted  to  one  million  dollars,  was 
the  key  that  unlocked  for  me  much  of 
the  mystery  of  prosperity  and  good 
feeling  between  the  two  races.  Two 
or  three  far-sighted  white  men  had  en- 
couraged some  few  struggling  Negroes 
to  invest  in  a  piece  of  ])roperty.  The  in- 
fluence spread  itself  until  out  of  men 
whose  spirit  was  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  their  surroundings  have  been 
molded  loyal,  patriotic,  law-abiding 
black  citizens. 

I  found  as  a  result  of  an  interview 
with  several  of  the  white  men  of  the 
town  that  the  good  opinion  of  the  colored 
men  was  growing  more  and  more  gen- 
eral. Mr.  W.  T.  Bost,  the  city  editor  of 
the  Durham  Herald,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  general  thriftiness  of  the 
colored  people.  Mr.  Bost,  as  it  happened, 
had  lived  in  a  number  of  other  cities  in 
the  State  and  it  was  his  experience  that 
the  Negroes  at  Durham  were  more  law- 
abiding  than  in  any  other  city  in  which 
he  had  lived.  There  was  also  less  vag- 
rancy here  than  in  any  other  city.  And 
indeed  this  might  well  be,  for  at  the  very 
moment  of  this  interview,  Mr.  J.  F.  Free- 
land,  chief  of  police,  was  making  an  ac- 
tive canvass  among  the  colored  ministers 
and  others  of  influence  to  assist  him  in  a 
movement  to  improve  further  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  class  of  colored  peo- 
ple. But  to  continue  with  Mr.  Bost,  the 
city  editor  said  that  it  made  no  dififer- 
ence  in  Durham  when  it  came  to  bus- 
iness. "Fitzgerald,"  he  continued, 
"makes  better  brick  than  any  other  man 
in  town  ;  therefore  the  people  buy  Fitz- 
gerald's brick.  The  Whitted  Graded 
School  makes  the  best  furniture  in  town 
and  so  it  is  always  in  demand  at  a  good 
price." 

Major  W.  A.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  the  city,  stated  that  there 
was  a  better  feeling  between  the  races 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  State.  "Con- 
ditions here,"  he  declared,  "are  pleasing 
to  both  races.  The  whites  have  learned 
that  it  pays  the  town  to  have  educated 
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ministers  and  teachers  and  such  colored  taking  place  in  a  nearby  town.     Major 

business  men  as  John  Merrick."     Major  Guthrie  said  to  the  other  members  of  the 

Cjuthrie,  it  may  be  said  here,  was  for  a  board,  "I   think  it  is  better  to  buy  land 

number  of  years  chairman  of   the   City  and  build  a  schoolhouse  for  the  Negroes 

School  Board.    Some  thirty  years  ago,  on  than  to  shoot  them  down."    Thirty  years 

the  day  that,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  of   experience   has   proved   that    he   was 

he  selected  the  sj^ot  on  which  to  erect  the  correct. 

Whitted  Graded  School,  a  race  riot  was  tuskegee,  ala. 

Listen,   Brothers! 

BY  MARGUERITE   OGDEN   BIGELOW 

Listen,  brothers,  for  I  claim  your  attention,  in  behalf  of  your  sisters  and  mine! 

In  primitive  forests  we  fought  the  wolves  to  protect  your  children,  and  when 
clans  were  born  out  of  social  chaos  we  founded  industry  in  the  open  field 
and  in  the  cave  that  was  home. 

In  the  days  of  despots  we  sweated  and  suffered  with  you,  and  not  less  than  you. 
We  bore  the  taskmaster's  lash  on  flesh  made  tender  in  your  service.  Our 
wounds  festered  in  the  sun. 

In  ages  of  intolerance  and  superstition  we  were  persecuted,  as  you  were,  for 
Truth's  sake,  sawn  asunder,  burned  as  witches,  fed  to  ravenous  beasts,  mar- 
tyred in  vile  ways  innumerable. 

Throughout  all  ages  we  have  shared  your  poverty  and  your  mischance,  your 
doubt  and  your  sorrow,  your  oft  thwarted  passion  for  beauty,  love, 
advancement,  freedom  and  ideals. 

We  have  borne  you  and  suckled  you,  rocked  you  in  cradles,  carried  you  from 
place  to  place,  on  our  backs  and  in  our  arms,  nursed  you  in  sickness,  fos- 
tered you  in  health,  inspired  you  in  battle  and  comforted  you  in  death. 
There  has  been  no  darkness  thru  which  we  have  not  gone  with  you  hand  in 
hand. 

liut  now  you  are  coming  into  your  own  proud  heritage,  my  brothers,  and  a  new 
morning  dawns,  gladdened  by  freedom  and  opportunity.  Have  we  no  share 
in  the  morning? 

By  our  blood  and  by  our  tears  freely  spent  for  you,  by  our  labor  and  our  births, 
by  our  love  inexpressible,  we  claim  fullest  human  rights  in  this  your  morn- 
ing of  freedom. 

Listen,  brothers,  for  I  speak  for  all  your  sisters,  for  the  w^eak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  for  those  who  understand  and  for  those  who  do  not  understand,  and 
I  say. 

Give  us  a  share  in  your  Democracy,  that  we  may  show  you  ours ! 

Sup::rior,   Wis- 


Desertions  from  the  Army 

BY    A    RETIRED  OFFICER 

HOW  to  discourage  desertions  from  the  elementary  education  needed  to  en- 
the  army  is  a  question  which  has  able  them  to  quahfy  for  commissions, 
been  debated  in  mihtary  circles  '[  he  exceptions  are  mostly  wayward 
for  many  years.  That  ho  conclusion  has  sons,  the  "black  sheep"  of  their  families, 
been  reached  which  points  to  results  of  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  sinned 
lasting  benefit  to  the  service  is,  perhaps,  beyond  hope  of  easy  forgiveness,  and  in 
not  surprising.  Just  now  the  subject  is  a  moment  of  penitence  and  dejection 
somewhat  conspicuously  before  the  pub-  have  elected  to  efface  themselves  by  en- 
lie  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  listment.  Such  young  men  commonly 
his  annual  report,  lately  published,  Sec-  lack  the  character  and  capacity  for  sec- 
retary Dickinson,  of  the  War  Depart-  restraint  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
ment,  discusses  it  at  some  length,  but  in  successful  military  career.  Recruits 
a  manner  not  likely  to  be  quite  satisfac-  from  the  farming  districts  or  the  indus- 
tory  to  the  citizen  without  army  affilia-  trial  centers  rarely  have  the  ability  to 
tions.  He  has  more  to  say  about  the  study  the  subjects  they  must  learn  thor- 
eager  pursuit,  inevitable  capture  and  oly  to  permit  their  claims  to  be  consid- 
rigorous  punishment  of  deserters  than  ered  by  an  examining  board, 
about  the  causes  for  desertion  or  their  In  years  of  peace  enlistments  in  the 
correction.  From  his  report,  however,  army  are  largely  made  up  of  three  well- 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  desertions  defined  classes.  By  far  the  largest  class 
in  1910,  up  to  about  the  ist  of  Decern-  consists  of  young  men  with  little  educa- 
ber,  was  3,464,  or  3.66  per  cent,  of  the  tion  and  no  special  training  in  any  line 
total  enHsted  force,  and  it  is  deemed  a  of  profitable  industry,  who,  finding  the 
cause  for  congratulation  that  it  com-  restraints  of  home  irksome  or  its  oppor- 
pares  favorably  with  the  4.97  per  cent.  tunities  unattractive,  seek  the  cities  in 
of  1909.  Such  fluctuations,  comparing  search  of  employment.  Not  finding  it  to 
one  year  with  another,  are  unimportant,  their  liking,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  they 
The  fact  remains  that,  during  the  past  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
twelve  years,  about  50,000  soldiers  have  playing  the  role  of  the  prodigal  son 
deserted,  so  that  the  total  for  19 10  rep-  without  the  agreeable  accessories  of  the 
resents  a  fairly  constant  average.  robe,  the  ring  and  the  fatted  calf,  or  of 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  army  enlisting,  so  they  don  the  uniform.  As 
officer,  desertion  is  both  inexcusable  and  the  rule,  they  are  healthy  and  well-dis- 
inexplicable.  Perhaps,  if  it  is  studied  posed  lads,  with  undeveloped  chins,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enlisted  are  the  best  of  the  recruits  secured, 
man,  the  questions  it  suggests  might  The  next  class  is  composed  of  confirmed 
easily  be  answered.  The  testimony  of  prodigals  who  are  weary  of  husks,  and 
both  would  be  to  some  extent  ex  parte,  for  w^hom  nothing  in  the  way  of  choice 
and  strongly  colored  by  class  prejudice,  remains  save  enlisting  or  becoming 
I  feel  the  better  qualified  to  discuss  it  tramps.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  tried 
with  something  like  judicial  impartiality  amateur  tramping  and  found  it  anything 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  but  pleasant.  As  the  rule,  they  do  not 
of  a  somewhat  eventful  life,  I  have  occu-  care  a  great  deal  what  becomes  of  them, 
pied  both  standpoints,  beginning  my  if  assured  regular  rations  and  a  little 
military  career  by  enlistment  as  a  pri-  money  at  intervals  for  such  dissipation 
vate,  and  ending  it  with  field  rank  won  as  there  may  be  opportunity  for.  They 
by  hard  work,  and  without  skipping  a  are  generally  undesirable  recruits  and 
grade.  While  by  no  means  the  only  one  rarely  make  good  soldiers.  A  third  class 
who  has  done  as  much,  or  more,  the  comprises  those  wdio  are  somewhere 
number  of  those  promoted  from  the  ''wanted"  for  minor  violations  of  law, 
ranks  who  have  gone  beyond  a  first  lieu-  wrongdoers  in  a  small  way,  by  the  acci- 
tenancy  is  not  great.  Comparatively  few  dent  of  circumstance  rather  than  because 
of  the  young  men  who  enlist  have  had  of  a  criminal  bent.    Lacking  the  courage 
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to  face  tlic  consequences  of  tlieir  con- 
(iuct  and  perliaps  considerate  of  parents 
and  relatives,  tiiey  enlist  in  haste  and  it 
may  be  repent  at  leisure.  Most  recruits 
do.  A  few  are  gained  from  sources  out- 
side of  tliese  classes,  but  their  number  is 
not  great  enough  to  entitle  them  to  sepa- 
rate classification,  i'art  of  this  annual 
ingathering  is  very  good  material,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  first  named  and  larg- 
est class,  but  the  recruiting  officer  gets  a 
great  many  from  whom  about  all  that 
can  be  expected  under  present  conditions 
is  reluctant  service  and  irresponsibility. 
There  will  always  be  deserters,  and  no 
penalties  can  be  devised  which  wdl  be 
wholly  deterrent,  'i  he  experienced  and 
observant  company  officer  can  usually 
pick  out  those  likely  to  desert  when  op-  - 
portunity  offers,  and  if  really  interested 
in  his  men  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  self-respecting  soldiers  of  these 
human  invertebrates.  Not  always  can 
he  succeed,  but  success  is  possible  in 
more  cases  than  would  seem  probable  to 
one  who  has  not  seriously  made  the  at- 
tempt. The  guardhouse  is  an  extreme- 
ly poor  training  school -for  the  soldier, 
'ihe  man  likely  to  desert  responds  to  the 
sick  call  on  any  plausible  pretext,  and 
displays  no  little  ingenuity  in  devising 
expedients  to  shirk  military  duty.  The 
consciousness  of  official  distrust  and  dis- 
favor operates  as  a  perpetual  deterrent 
from  effort  to  rehabilitate  himself,  and 
he  soon  comes  to  feel  that  anything  is 
better  than  dragging  out  to  the  bitter 
and  indescribably  weary  end  the  term  of 
his  enlistment.  To  the  conscientious 
company  officer  such  a  man  is  a  constant 
anxiety,  and  when  finally  reported  "ab- 
sent and  unaccounted  for"  he  is  likely 
to  consider  it  rather  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation than  for  regret.  It  probably 
never  occurs  to  his  captain  that  he  is 
himself  in  any  degree  to  blame  for  the 
deserter's  failure  and  disgust  with  the 
service,  but  in  the  last  analysis  it  may 
be  found  that  he  and  his  lieutenants  are 
chiefly  responsible. 

It  often  happens  that  ill-advised  and 
unintelligent  severity  of  discipline  drives 
to  desertion  men  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  thought  of  it.  The  martinet 
is  rarely  a  good  officer,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  spoil  the  average  man 
than  to  make  a  good  soldier  of  him.  No 
captain  who  keeps  his  company  well  in 


hand  and  establishes  a  reputation  for 
kindness  of  heart,  human  sympathy  and 
level  justice  without  favor  (jr  weakness, 
needs  to  be  a  martinet  to  get  out  of  his 
company  the  best  there  is  in  it.  Desert- 
ers of  the  better  class  are  usually  drivep 
to  desperation  by  official  brutality,  not 
often  of  the  kind  which  a  regimental  or 
brigade  court  martial  would  feel  itself 
called  u])on  to  deal  with,  but  intolerable 
to  sensitive  men  and  utterly  subversive 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

My  study  of  the  question  of  desertion 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  reforms 
most  needed  in  the  army  must  begin 
with  the  line  officers.  The  unit  of  mili- 
tary organization  is  the  company.  With- 
out good  companies  good  regiments  and 
good  brigades  are  impossible.  Each 
company  has  a  captain  and  two  or  more 
lieutenants,  according  to  the  branch  of 
the  service.  All  below  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant are  enlisted  men.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers — sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals— must  be  selected  from  the  ranks, 
and  men  fitted  for  these  positions  are  not 
always  to  be  found.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  company  is  more  often  than 
otherwise  what  its  non-commissioned 
officers  make  it.  Often  a  great  deal  too 
much  is  left  to  them  because  it  is  easier 
for  the  commissioned  officers  to  dele- 
gate authority  than  to  exercise  it. 

To  change  all  this  would  involve  meas- 
ures of  reform  which  the  line  officers 
would  doubtless  resent  as  derogatory  to 
their  dignity  as  gentlemen.  But  exactly 
those  reforms  are  demanded.  No  line 
officer  is  fit  for  the  position  he  holds  if 
content  with  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed duties  of  his  rank,  and  willing 
to  leave  pretty  much  everything  else  to 
his  first  sergeant.  Certainly  he  is  not 
commissioned  to  loaf  in  his  quarters, 
drink  commissary  whisky,  play  cards 
and  read  novels  until  it  is  time  to  as- 
sume his  best  regalia  for  dress  parade. 
The  regimental  commander  who  does 
not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
it  clear  to  his  line  officers  that  he  means 
to  hold  them  individually  responsible  for 
the  discipline,  efficiency  and  health  of  the 
men  immediately  under  him  invites  re- 
tirement. It  should  be'  understood  that 
there  is  no  time  in  the  twenty- four  hours 
when  at  least  one  company  officer  is  not 
to  be  on  duty  at  the  company  headquar- 
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ters,  and  in  personal  touch  with  every- 
thing that  happens.  The  captain  should 
know  "every  man  in  his  coni])any  at  least 
as  intimately  as  the  conscientious  teacher 
knows  the  pupils  of  his  class.  He  should 
make  it  his  business  at  all  proper  times 
to  be  much  with  his  men,  not  in  a  way 
involving  any  sacrifice  of  personal  or 
official  dignity,  and  certainly  not  in  a  way 
to  invite  characterization  by  the  small 
wits  in  the  ranks  as  ''a  little  tin  god  on 
wheels."  He  needs  to  be  a  soldier  at  all 
times.  He  should  recognize  worth  and 
efficiency  among  the  men,  and  make 
those  who  show  these  qualities  feel  that 
the  difference  between  them  and  their  of- 
ficers is  not  one  of  caste  or  "divine 
right,"  but  an  accident  of  circumstance, 
and  that  the  soldier  who  tries  to  be  a 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  expect,  and  will 
receive,  the  treatment  due  a  gentleman. 
The  slouch  and  the  shirk  should  be  called 
aside  and  talked  to  kindly  but  firmly. 
The  effort  should  be  to  make  it  appear 
to  them  that  fidelity  to  duty  is  the  path 
of  least  resistance ;  that  the  standards  are 
not  too  high  for  the  general  good,  and 
the  w^elfare  of  the  service;  that  any  man 
who  is  a  good  soldier,  with  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  officers,  finds  life 
easier  and  more  comfortable  than  one 
who  is  not ;  and  that  the  man  who  can  do 
his  duty  and  will  not,  has  onlv  himself 
t\o  blame  if  it  goes  rough  with  him.  In 
all  matters  of  soldierlv  de]:ortment,  gen- 
tlemanly speech  and  prompt  attention  to 
duty,  the  captain  should  be  the  exemplar 
and  should  exact  from  his  lieuten'uits 
like  behavior  in  all  circumstances.  Pun- 
ishment should  never  be  infficted  with- 
out ample  reason,  and  by  order  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  only  when  such  non- 
commissioned officer  is  in  command. 
Even  then  it  should  consist  of  nothing 
more  formidable  than  detention  in  the 
guardhoMse  until  the  titular  command- 
ant can  be  communicated  with.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
anything  which  looks  I'ke  in  justice.  This 
would  tend  to  place  a  wholesome  check 
upon  petty  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  that  re- 
sult attained,  the  principal  cause  of  de- 
sertions would  disappear.  It  is  possible 
only  when  the  captain  of  a  company 
knows  so  much  of  his  men,  their  char- 
acters and  their  act^'ons,  that  he  cannot 
easily  be  misled  by  false  reports,  or  made 


the   agent    for   the   gratification  of   spite 
and  malice. 

The  response  to  the  morning  sick  call 
is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  general 
condition  of  a  company  and  the  way  it 
is  looked  after.  Ha  company  com- 
mander does  not  know  how  to  keep  his 
men  well,  any  army  surgeon  would  find 
pleasure  in  telling  him.  There  should 
be  in  every  post  a  school  for  officers  in 
the  hygiene  of  the  barrack,  tent  and  mess 
room  or  company  kitchen.  Regimental 
and  post  commanders  would  find  it  in- 
structive carefully  to  examine  the  daily 
reports  of  the  sick  call  by  companies, 
and  if  in  any  case  the  quota  of  a  com- 
pany is  larger  than  it  should  be,  a  little 
discreet  "jacking  up"  of  the  captain  or 
lieutenant  commanding   would  be  repaid. 

There  are  police  duties  connected  with 
camp  life  which  are  more  or  less  disa- 
greeable of  performance,  but  they  are 
necessary,  and  may  be  dignified  if  under- 
taken in  the  proper  way.  No  company 
officer  should  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
take  part  in  the  sanitary  policing  of  so' 
much  of  the  camp  as  his  company  occu- 
pies, and  of  such  other  parts  as  are  for 
the  common  convenience,  and  to  see  that 
no  one  neglects  any  dutv  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  men  for  whom  he  is  re- 
sponsible. It  should  be  his  business  to 
know  the  food  supplied  to  his  men  is 
sufficient  and  of  good  quality,  that  it  is 
properly  cooked,  and  served  as  well  as 
possible.  To  accomplish  this  he  must 
give  these  matters  personal  and  intelli- 
gent attention,  never  relaxing  his  vigil- 
ance. He  should  carefully  avoid  asking 
or  demanding  of  one  of  hi^  men  a  per- 
sonal service  of  a  menial  character.  To 
see  an  enlisted  man  wheeling  the  peram- 
bulator of  an  officer's  baby,  or  doing 
housew^ork  for  an  officer's  wife,  is  not 
a  sight  calculated  to  stimulate  martial  en- 
thusiasm. Those  who  do  not  want  to  per- 
form such  services  should  not  be  asked 
to  do  so  ;  those  wdio  do,  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  are  soldiers  and 
not  housemaids  or  nurses.  The  officer 
who  imposes  such  tisks  upon  enlisted 
men  should  be  promptly  courtmartialed, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  given  a  chance  to 
resign.  Dishonorable  dismissal  would, 
perhaps,  be  too  drastic  a  correct  ve  cf 
an  ancient  abuse. 

How  is  it  with  the  typical  line  officer 
of  today?     He  enters   the  service   from 
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West  Point,  or  l)y  appointment  from  civil  petent  and  a  fool,  lie  may  have  passed 
life  through  political  influence  and  fa-  his  examinations  with  credit,  and  know 
voritism.  'J1ie  moment  he  dons  the  uni-  a  great  many  things  which  are  hidden 
form  of  his  rank  he  becomes  a  superior  mysteries  to  those  less  favored  with  op- 
being.  To  notice  an  enhsted  man  is  portunities  for  education,  but  he  knows 
sometimes  a  disagreeable  duty,  but  in-  very  little  of  what  an  officer  in  command 
variably  it  is  a  gracious  condescension,  of  troops  should  know,  and  seems,  as  the 
He  breathes  a  different  atmosphere,  rule,  quite  indisposed  to  learn  it.  His 
walks  on  a  different  plane,  and  if  of  a  men  rarely  take  him  quite  seriously.  If 
devout  habit — which  he  seldom  is —  he  is  easy  going,  they  laugh  at  him  ;  if 
thanks  God  with  unction  that  he  is  not  he  mistakes  unreasoning  severity  for  dis- 
as  other  men  of  the  grade  below  the  di-  cipline,  they  hate  him.  Rarely  do  they 
viding  line  which  separates  him  from  respect,  and  still  more  rarely  love  him. 
the  enlisted.  He  is  an  officer  and  a  gen-  That  he  cares  very  little  what  they  think 
tleman ;  they — well,  they  are  just  men.  of  him  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  is 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  unfit  for  the  position  he  holds.  In  time 
to  say  that  he  looks  them  over  as  the  and  with  larger  responsibilities,  less  di- 
farmer  might  his  horses,  cattle  and  rectly  connected  with  the  interests  of  en- 
swine,  and  rates  them  at  much  the  same  listed  men,  he  may  become  useful  and 
relative  valuation,  since  a  horse  is  worth  serviceable  to  his  country,  but  never  as 
more  than  a  steer,  and  a  steer  than  a  completely  as  if  he  had  begun  his  career 
hog.  His  time  is  passed  largely  in  self  by  learning  thoroly  the  duties  of  the 
indulgence,  and,  if  required  to  perform  company  officer  and  getting  into  touch 
military  duty  and  exercise  command,  he  with  the  enlisted  man,  who,  after  all,  is 
curses  the  disagreeable  necessity  and  dis-  the  army. 

poses  of  it  as  lightly  as  he  deems  safe.  Do  I  exaggerate?  I  think  not.  It  is 
With  his  associates  he  discusses  chiefly  because  subalterns  and  captains  are  not 
the  conditions  which  favor  promotion,  made  immediately  and  directly  responsi- 
That  he  should  earn  advancement  by  the  ble  for  the  welfare  and  contentment  of 
faithful  discharge  of  his  initial  responsi-  their  men,  and  that  it  is  possible  for 
bih'ties  rarely  occurs  to  him.  He  is  as  coarse  natured  and  often  brutal  "non- 
much  away  from  company  headquarters  corns"  to  exercise  the  authority  they 
as  the  post  rules  will  permit,  and  wel-  should  not  have,  that  the  army  is  demor- 
comes  taps,  since  he  may  then  "sit  into"  alized  and  desertions  are  a  national  scan- 
a  congenial  game  and  get  as  "full"  as  dal.  It  is  for  exactly  this  reason  that 
he  pleases,  while  assured  that  his  non-  our  Spanish  war  was  a  horror,  not  be- 
commissioned  subordinates  will  see  to  it  cause  its  battles  were  in  any  sense  im- 
that  all  lights  are  out  and  quiet  reigns  portant,  but  because  every  camp  was  a 
in  the  quarters  of  the  inferior  creatures  Golgotha,  and  men  rotted  in  filth  for  the 
of  his  command.  With  more  or  less  pro-  reason  that  neither  they  nor  their  officers 
fanity  he  awakes  reluctantly  to  the  knew  the  first  principles  of  self-protec- 
duties  of  the  succeeding  day,  dispenses  tion.  Had  the  severest  penalties  known 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  justice  at  the  to  the  law  for  criminal  negligence  been 
suggestion  of  his  first  sergeant,  conducts  visited  upon  some  thousands  of  line  offi- 
a  drill  if  he  must,  and  disappears  until  cers  when  that  war  ended,  it  would  have 
he  emerges  resplendent  for  the  great  been  its  proper  finish, 
ceremonial  function  of  the  day.  Mean-  If  the  dignitaries  in  Washington  really 
while  his  company  shifts  for  itself.  He  desire  to  know  how  the  service  may  be 
is  not  a  coward,  and  would  resent  being  made  agreeable  to  enlisted  men,  they 
called  a  shirk.  If  the  long  roll  sounded  need  be  at  no  loss  to  learn.  Every  prob- 
he  would  be  at  his  post,  ready  to  die  if  lem  which  now  bewilders  them  was 
necessary,  but  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  solved  sanely  and  practically  about  one 
incapable  of  commanding  effectively,  for  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
the  reason  th^.t  between  himself  and  his  cleverest  of  Americans,  Benjamin 
men  no  sympathy  exists,  and  he  is  obeyed  Thompson,  the  New^  Hampshire  farm- 
because  obedience  is  the  duty  of  the  sol-  er's  son.  who  became  Count  Rumford 
dier,  even  tho  the  soldier  thinks  that  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  whose 
the  man  who  gives  the  order  is  incom-  work  in  Bavaria  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
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markable  chapter  in  the  world's  history,  made  enHstment  desirable  for  all  who 
This  extraordinary  man  reorganized  a  were  eligible.  This  could  be  done  again, 
demoralized  army  of  conscripts,  made  it  but  not  while  politics  subordinates  pa- 
self-supporting  and  a  national  blessing,  triotism  and  the  Congress  has  reasons 
inspired  every  man  in  its  ranks  with  a  of  its  own  for  preferring  existing  condi- 
wholesome   pride   in   his    uniform,    and  tions. 
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Is  Christianity  Ethics  or  ReUgion  ? 

BY  SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  LL.D. 

Author  of   "Theory  of   Social   Forces,"    "Hi:redity  and  Social  Progress,"  "The  New  Basis 

OF   Civilization,"    Etc. 

CHRISTIANITY  has  had  a  long  social  uplift.  Culture  is  its  own  reward ; 
evolution  and  many  opposing  it  demands  neither  sacrifice  nor  mission- 
interpretations.  Of  its  many  ary  zeal.  Culture  progress  will  go  on  as 
crises  none  has  been  more  important  well  without  the  Church  as  with  it.  If 
than  the  one  it  is  now  facing.  The  the-  the  Church  has  no  other  mission,  church 
ory  of  evolution  has  undermined  famil-  doors  will  soon  be  closed, 
iar  doctrines  and  has  made  uncertain  old  A  second  element  in  ethics  is  personal 
plans  of  defense.  A  strong  tendency  has  goodness.  By  this  I  mean  the  qualities 
therefore  arisen  to  reshape  Christianity  that  each  one  manifests  in  his  personal 
in  such  form  as  to  enable  it  to  avoid  relations.  Goodness  means  the  suppres- 
the  attacks  of  science.  Christianity,  sion  of  primitive  instincts  and  the  eleva- 
it  is  said,  offers  the  ethics  of  Christ  as  tion  of  good  will,  sympathy  and  love  into 
its  fundamental  proof.  Why  dispute  the  supreme  place.  Anger,  envy,  pas- 
about  cosmic  dogmas  and  biologic  ori-  sion,  brutality  and  greed  must  be  dis- 
gins  when  a  realm  of  such  magnitude  is  placed  to  create  the  social  bonds  that 
open  for  occupation  ?  Many  have  accept-  make  society  happy  and  prosperous.  But 
ed  this  easy  road  to  success  and  even  what  agents,  affect  these  ends  and  what 
assume  a  tone  of  superiority  over  those  is  the  part  played  by  the  Church?  The 
who  will  not  walk  in  the  path  offered  by  prime  factor  would  seem  to  be  social, 
scientists.  It  seems  important,  therefore,  intercourse.  The  isolated  man  may  in- 
to accentuate  the  difference  between  dulge  his  primitive  instincts  without  seri- 
ethics  and  religion  so  as  to  estimate  the  ous  detriment.  War,  struggle  and  strife 
loss  as  well  as  the  gain  following  from  are  universal  conditions  in  early  society, 
the  identification  of  Christianity  with  and  those  succeed  best  who  act  in  a  force- 
ethics,  ful  way  and  dominate  thru  their  energy 
At  the  start  we  find  that  ethics  is  not  and  power.  Peace,  commerce  and  in- 
a  unified  realm,  but  a  composite  made  up  dustry  alter  the  conditions  of  survival 
of  distinct  parts.  A  large  part  of  its  and  give  the  advantage  to  those  who  are 
field  is  better  described  by  calling  it  cul-  friendly  and  sympathetic.  No  one  can 
ture.  All  education  is  cultural  and  enter  effectively  into  co-operative  enter- 
makes  its  appeal  thru  history,  language  prises  who  does  not  suppress  expressions 
and  art.  The  organ  of  culture  is  thus  of  passion  and  smile  at  what  in  a  primi- 
not  the  Church,  but  the  school,  the  col-  tive  man  would  excite  anger  and  strife, 
lege,  the  theater,  the  opera  and  the  art  Modern  goodness  attains  its  best  expres- 
gallery.  The  department  store  and  the  sion  in  family  life.  The  primitive  fam- 
street  offer  more  cultural  education  ily  was  dominated  by  the  man,  and  per- 
than  does  the  Church.  Even  church  peo-  mitted  him  to  retain  his  boorishness  at 
pie  get  their  cultural  standards  from  sec-  the  expense  of  wife,  children,  servants 
ular  institutions.  Culture  does  not  need  and  retainers.  Today  the  family  has  no 
the  Church.  It  is  carried  along  as  a  part  ruler,  but  is  held  together  by  bonds  of 
of  our  social  atmosphere,  and  thru  its  affection  and  interest.  This  means  the 
all-pervading    influence    is    a    factor    in  disruption  of  inharmonious  families,  but 
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al  the  same  time  it  brings  out  goodness,  gion  is  that  ethics  has  to  do  with  social 
restraint     and     love     in     those     famihes  advance,  while  religion  has  for  its  prob- 
where   harmony   dominates   over  disrup-  lem  social  reconstruction.     1  he  theme  of 
tive   antagonisms.      The    personal    char-  the   religious  teacher  is   always   that   of 
acter  of  modern  peoples  has  been  mold-  lost  ground  to  be  regained  by  energetic 
ed  by  the  need  of  social  and  family  re-  action.     We  have  fallen,  but  we  may  rise 
straint.      Goodness    has    gradually    dis-  again ;  we  have  sinned,  but  we  may  be 
placed  primitive  self-assertion  and  there  redeemed ;  we  are  depraved,  but  we  may 
is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  lose  its  con-  be  made  pure ;   we   are   degenerate,  but 
trol    so    long   as    social   and    family    life  we  may  be  born  again.     These  are  the 
have    their    present    organization.      The  contrasts  found  in  all  religious  doctrine. 
Church   is  a   negligible   factor   either   in  It  is  not  the  thought  of  a  steady  rise  thru 
the  change  or  in  its  perpetuation.    Good-  normal  agencies,  but  of  bitter  defeat,  the 
ness    will    become    more    emphatic    with  danger  of  a  fall  and  the  hope  of  a  glori- 
each  increase  of  social  co-operation  and  ous  victory.     The  regenerative  agencies 
family  affection.   The  crowded  street  car  are  thus  made  emphatic  and  more  atten- 
that  brings  out  a  smile  instead  of  anger  tion  is  given  to  the  social  outcast,  whose 
at  common  ills  does  more  to  develop  per-  actions  and  character  justify  his  doom, 
onal  goodness  than  the  Church  can   do  than    to    the    man    with    many    virtues, 
with  its  most  effective  preaching.    Good-  Nature   rewards   success   and   eliminates 
ness  comes  from  contact,  not  from  argu-  the  unfit.     Is  a  scheme  that  would  bur- 
ment  or  appeal.  den  the  virtuous  and  make  the  sinner  his 
A  third  element  in  ethics  is  industrial  equal    worthy    of    consideration?      Why 
morality.     Habits   are  acquired   that  in-  cannot  the   world  be  made  better  more 
crease    efficiency    and    inculcate    sound  rapidly   by    favoring  the   good   than   by 
principles  of  conduct.     The  basis  of  this  elevating  the  bad?    These  questions  have 
development  is  utilitarian.     Interest  and  to  be  answered  to   justify   religion.     It 
personal   advantage   are   the   prime   mo-  will   fail  if  the   social   wreckage   due  to 
tives   for   adopting  the  moral  code  that  past  conditions  cannot  be  reconstructed ; 
brings    success    in    industry,    trade    and  if  the  unfit  cannot  be  made  over;  and  if 
commerce.     Back  of  honesty,   frugality,  the  social  outcast  cannot  be  elevated  into 
temperance,  punctuality  and  like  virtues  full  brotherhood.     We  must  either  ehm- 
is   a   force   that   steadily   increases   their  inate    or   succor   the    unfortunate ;    with 
power  and  induces  more  people  to  live  our  decision  religion  is  either  displaced 
lip  to  their   demands.     Personal  advan-  or     raised     into     a     commanding    place 
tage  will  always  be  the  motive  for  their  among    redemptive    agencies.      If    there 
acquisition,  and  no  outside  agency  can  in  has  been  no  fall,  the  increasing  force  of 
any  material  way  modify  their  workings,  culture    and    morality,    coupled    with    a 
Ethics  is  made  from  three  elements —  steady  elimination  of  the  unfit,  will  ele- 
culture,  personal  goodness  and  industrial  vate  man  and  gain  for  the  race  all  that 
morality.      Each    of    these    has    special  progress   can  give.     Only   strong  retro- 
agencies  for  its  perpetuation  that  in  the  gressive    tendencies    justify    a    religious 
main   are   independent  of   Church  infiu-  program. 

ence.  These  agencies  fail  to  make  ethics  The  proof  of  this  first  premise  must 
a  force  controlling  every  one,  but  there  be  sought  in  science  instead  of  in  myth, 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  they  will  not  tradition  and  scriptural  authority.  De- 
be  increasingly  effective  with  every  im-  pravity  as  a  doctrine  has  lost  favor,  but 
provement  in  social  conditions.  If  the  if  degeneration  be  put  in  its  place,  the 
Church  is  to  perpetuate  itself  it  must  same  thought  is  advanced  in  a  form  that 
seek  some  other  basis  than  that  which  commands  support.  It  is  admitted  that 
comes  from  doing  work  which  other  the  physical  improvement  of  the  race 
agencies  can  do  better.  Christianity  as  has  ceased.  Social  improvement  con- 
ethics  would  die  out;  it  must  remain  a  tinues;  but  if  new  and  better  physical 
religion  and  fight  the  battle  of  religion  to  traits  cannot  be  developed  in  men,  social 
keep  the  ascendency  it  has  won.  What,  progress  will  also  cease.  There  are 
then,  is  Christianity  as  religion?  many  ways  of  stating  this  fact,  but  the 
The  difference  between  ethics  and  reli-  one  most  readily  understood  is  the  claim 
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that  the  elimination  of  the  unlit  has  been 
thwarte'd  by  the  action  of  human  sym- 
pathy. In  the  primitive  world  the  weak 
and  defective  failed  in  the  struggle  with 
the  strong,  and  thru  their  elimination  the 
race  was  gradually  improved.  Now, 
thru  the  many  agencies  for  keeping  the 
weak  alive,  tlie  level  of  the  race  is  low- 
ered. A  fall  or  degeneration  has  thus 
set  in  which  needs  active  counteraction. 

Such  are  the  facts.  Shall  we  by 
favoring  the  strong  build  up  the  race,  or 
can  religion  by  checking  the  fall  open  up 
a  road  to  progress?  The  two  plans  are 
thus  brought  into  sharp  contrast.  Either 
the  self -centered,  aggressive  man  will 
dominate  thru  exploitation  of  the  weak, 
or  the  strong  must  accept  service  rather 
than  personal  advantage  as  an  ideal,  and 
work  for  a  social  uplift  that  counteracts 
degeneration.  The  first  program  is  that 
of  the  superman  who  is  evolving  an 
ethics  justifying  his  aggression.  The 
second  is  that  of  Christ  and  of  religious 
reformers. 

To  make  a  program  of  service  effec- 
tive the  causes  of  degeneration  must  be 
found  in  social  conditions  instead  of  in 
personal  depravity.  If  vice  is  a  condi- 
tion imposed  by  poverty,  misery  and  dis- 
ease, society  can  remedy  these  defects 
and  permit  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
weak  to  assert  themselves.  Evil  and  sin 
have  local  definite  causes,  usually  eco- 
nomic in  origin.  These  energy,  fore- 
thought and  co-operation  can  remove. 
Religion  can  ofTer  a  remedy  for  the 
present  situation  if  it  induces  the  eco- 
nomically prosperous  to  work  for  society 
instead  of  their  own  aggrandizement. 

Christ's  ideal  never  was  so  practical  as 
today.  Its  application  is  much  clearer  in 
an  economic  v/orld  like  ours  than  it  was 
in  a  degenerate  age  like  the  Roman, 
when  service  meant  only  the  palliation 
^>f  distress.  The  whole  energy  of  soci- 
ety can  now  be  turned  toward  social 
reconstruction.  The  root  of  all  evil  be- 
ing in  the  environment,  service  can  set 
the  wheels  of  progress  in  motion  and 
elevate  humanity  into  a  normal  state. 

This  is  the  first  plank  of  the  religious 
program.  The  second  is  equally  impor- 
tant. Social  work  will  not  attain  its  end 
unless  social  justice  is  made  its  comple- 
ment. Service  can  give  but  temporary 
relief    unless    justice    limits    the    future 


aggressions  of  the  strong  and  keeps  for 
the  public  the  rights  each  age  should  re- 
ceive from  its  predecessors,  luich  gen- 
eration has  its  birthright ;  each  individual 
his  duties.  Religion  must  combine  the 
righteousness  taught  by  the  prophets 
with  the  social  service  emphasized  by 
Christ  to  get  an  effective  program  for 
twentieth  century  activity.  Culture, 
goodness  and  morality  will  remain  the 
possessions  of  the  few  unless  service  and 
righteousness  are  raised  above  them  by  a 
revival  of  religious  zeal. 

Such  is  the  social  program  of  religion 
based  on  an  analysis  of  present  evils  and 
appealing  to  the  deepest  and  purest 
human  emotions.  It  has  also  a  personal 
program  which  lifts  man  above  the  social 
into  touch  with  the  divine.  The  full 
man  is  not  made  active  by  service  unless 
inspiration  evokes  all  of  his  powers. 
Man  becomes  the.  superman  not  thru 
personal  aggression,  but  thru  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  love.  Fellowship 
with  God  completes  the  force  that  car- 
ries the  believer  beyond  the  normal  and 
gives  him  the  faith  that  makes  him  a 
leader.  God  needs  prophets  to  make  his 
love  effective  and  to  interpret  to  the  less 
fortunate  the  books  of  nature  and  of 
revelation.  There  is  but  one  true  God 
and  you  are  His  prophet.  This  doctrine 
arouses  more  power,  earnestness  and  de- 
votion than  any  other  claim  of  religion. 
So  long  as  Mohammed,  Paul,  Calvin  or 
Wesley  is  thought  of  as  the  true  prophet 
who  interprets  religion  to  the  less 
favored,  tradition  will  control  the 
Church;  servility  will  characterize  its 
members. 

Thru  inspiration  we  can  all  be  super- 
men and  see  the  promised  land  into 
which  the  race  will  enter.  To  be  first 
over  the  border  and  to  return  with  a 
message  of  cheer  to  those  of  good  intent 
but  of  less  courage  is  an  ambition  every 
one  should  foster.  First  service,  then 
justice  and  then  inspiration ;  this  is  the 
gospel  of  religion.  Why  should  we  stop 
with  culture,  goodness  and  morality 
when  a  nobler  goal  is  plainly  in  sight? 
The  difiiculties  and  opposition  it  evokes 
are  worth  the  sacrifice.  The  superman 
is  coming,  but  he  will  appear  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  service  and  not  as  a  self- 
satisfied  exploiter.  "He  who  would  save 
his  life  must  lose  it." 

University   of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia. 
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An  American   Opera  in    Boston 

IF,  as  many  believe,  the  great  Amer- 
ican novel  has  not  yet  been  written, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  the  realm  of  operatic  composition, 
which  is  so  much  younger  an  art  than 
the  writing  of  fiction,  so  little  that  is 
worth  while  has  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try. The  late  John  K.  Paine,  of  Har- 
vard, devoted  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  to  writing  an  interesting  operatic 
score  entitled  "Azara,"  which  has  been 
printed  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  in  Leip- 
zig, at  a  cost  of  $2,000;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  still  awaits  its  first  hearing. 
Walter  Damrosch  (who,  tho  born  in 
Germany,  may  be  considered  an  Amer- 
ican by  right  of  long  residence)  was 
somewhat  more  fortunate.  At  the  time 
when  he  was  the  manager  as  well  as  the 
conductor  of  an  opera  company,  he  kind- 
ly accepted  for  performance  his  own 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  produced  it  in 
Boston  and  New  York;  but  no  other 
manager  has  had  the  courage  to  follow 
his  example. 

More  than  half  a  dozen  other  attempts 
have  been  made  in  New  York  and  else- 
where to  launch  home-made  operas,  by 
W.  H.  Fry,  Pratt,  Gleason,  Coerne, 
Howland,  Hadley,  etc.,  but  never  with 
lasting  success.  Two  Americans,  Henry 
Waller  and  Arthur  Nevin,  have  had  the 
distinction  of  having  their  scores  pro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  Mr. 
Nevin's  'Toia,"  indeed,  came  near  being 
a  casus  belli  between  Germany  and 
America,  as  the  chauvinists  hissed  it 
because  the  Kaiser  had  ordered  the 
mounting  of  this  opera  by  a  mere  Amer- 
ican when  so  many  supposed  German 
masterworks  were  eager  to  emerge  from 
their  manuscript  stage.  'Toia"  was 
sung  five  times  and  then  shelved;  but  it 
is  worth  while  noting  that  two  such  emi- 
nent experts  as  Humperdinck  (whose 
''Konigskinder"   is  the   "star"   opera   of 
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ouY  present  season)  and  Carl  Muck  were 
in  favor  of  its  production.  Dr.  Muck, 
by  the  way,  is  to  return  to  Boston  next 
season  as  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The  Boston  composer,  F^rederick  S. 
Converse,  succeeded  last  season  in  hav- 
ing his  opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire," 
accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  It  has  not  been 
revived  this  year  because  it  proved  to  be 
an  immature  production,  not  sufficiently 
entertaining  in  either  its  plot  or  its  music 
to  survive  in  the  operatic  struggle  for 
existence  in  our  fastidious  metropohs. 
In  Boston  it  has  been,  however,  sung 
this  season;  and  there,  also.  Manager 
Russell  staged  the  same  composer's  new 
opera,  "The  Sacrifice."  Like  Paine,  Mr. 
Converse  wrote  his  own  libretto  in  this 
case — a  procedure  not  to  be  commended 
as  a  rule,  for  up  to  the  present  time 
Richard  Wagner  is  the  only  composer 
who  has  proved  to  have  a  right  to  be 
classed  with  dramatic  poets. 

The  plot  of  'The  Sacrifice"  is  simple 
and  not  ineffective,  except  in  the  first 
act,  which  is  too  devoid  of  happenings. 
The  scene  is  placed  in  California,  in 
1846.  There  is  an  American  officer. 
Burton,  who,  in  accordance  with  operatic 
tradition,  is  a  baritone,  for  he  loves  in 
vain  the  Spanish  beauty,  Chonita,  who, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  prefers  the  tenor, 
Bernal,  a  Mexican  officer.  In  the  end 
Burton  sacrifices  his  life  in  order  that 
Chonita  may  marry  her  lover  and  be 
happy. 

The  present  writer  did  not  witness  the 
performance  in  Boston,  but,  judging  by 
a  perusal  of  the  printed  vocal  score  and 
the  remarks  of  the  Boston  critics,  Mr. 
Converse  has  made  a  step  forward  with- 
out quite  reaching  the  goal.  He  is  still 
a  writer  of  good  symphonic  music  rather 
than  of  dramatic ;  he  knows  how  to  or- 
chestrate much  better  than  how  to  orig- 
inate vocal  melodies   that   speak   to  the 
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heart  or  that  are  closely  associated  with 
the  moods  of  the  story.  However,  he 
may  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  this  is  only  his  second  opera,  and 
that  even  the  illustrious  Verdi  had  to  try 
five  times  before  he  won  a  success  (with 
"Ernani"),  and  that  Mascagni  has  writ- 
ten nearly  a  dozen  operas,  only  one  of 
which  has  "caught  on"  with  the  public. 

Victor  Herbert's  **Natoma'' 

Victor  Herbert  has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  success,  so  far,  of  his 
first  grand  opera,  "Natoma."  Its  first 
seven  performances  —  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Baltimore — were  given 
before  crowded  audiences.  It  had  the 
benefit  of  the  popularity  of  Mary  Gar- 
den, Mario  Sammarco  and  John  McCor- 
mack,  and  of  the  indefatigable  conductor, 
Cleofonte  Campanini ;  but  even  with 
these  advantages  it  could  not  have  been 
floated  had  not  its  inherent  merits 
buoyed  it  up. 

Nor  could  it  have  succeeded  if  the 
libretto  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  as 
most  of  the  critics  said  it  was.  Abusing 
the  libretto  is  a  favorite  amusement  of 
the  musical  journalists ;  it  is  so  easy  to 
take  a  few  detached  verses  and  make 
fun  of  them.  Mr.  Redding,  who  wrote 
it,  must  have  been  equally  amused  and 
consoled  when  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 


dinner  to  Victor  Herbert  a  few  days 
after  the  first  New  York  performance  of 
"Natoma"  recalled  the  fact  that,  after 
the  first  performance  of  Wagner's  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,"-  prominent  German  crit- 
ics had  written  of  it :  'Tt  is  the  most  un- 
fortunate choice  of  a  textbook  ever 
made  by  a  really  prominent  composer." 
"The  first  act  is  intolerably  tedious." 
"Considered  purely  as  a  poem,  few  will 
be  able  to  read  it  without  comic  emo- 
tions." "The  poem  is  in  every  respect 
an  absurdity." 

Very  similar  things  were  printed  about 
''Natoma,"  and  while  its  libretto  is  very 
far  from  being  a  ''Tristan,"  which  has 
been  called  "a  poem  for  poets,"  it  by  no 
means  deserves  the  onslaughts  made  on 
it.  It  is  foolish  to  judge  an  opera  book 
by  purely  literary  standards ;  its  verses 
are  written  for  music,  which  softens  its 
defects  and  enhances  its  beauties.  The 
main  question  is,  therefore:  "Has  it  a 
coherent  plot  and  does  it  give  the  com- 
poser sufficient  opportunities  to  write 
effective  dramatic  music  and  lyric  epi- 
sodes?" 

Both  these  questions  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  Joseph  D.  Red- 
ding, the  writer  of  the  Hbretto,  being  a 
Californian,  naturally  chose  his  State  as 
the  site  of  the  plot,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  most  romantic  of  all  our  States,  but 
because  it  afforded  the  composer  chances 
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to  write  music  in  the  Indian  and  Spanish 
style  as  well  as  in  that  peculiar  to  the 
white  man.  The  heroine,  Natoma,  is  an 
Indian  girl,  the  last  of  her  tribe.  She  is 
the  companion  of  l>arbara,  a  beautiful 
Spanish  girl,  the  daughter  of  Francisco 
de  la  Guerra,  who  dwells  on  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  off  the  coast  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Natoma  has  fallen  in  love 
with  an  American  naval  officer,  Paul, 
whose  ship  is  anchored  near  that  town. 
But  Paul  falls  in  love  with  Barbara,  and 
she  with  him,  to  the  despair  and  anger 
of  her  Spanish  cousin,  Alvarado.  Dur- 
ing the  festivities  held  to  celebrate  Bar- 
bara's return  from  the  convent  school, 
Alvarado  tries  to  carry  her  off;  the 
horses  are  ready,  but  Natoma  discovers 
the  plot  and  stabs  Alvarado.  In  the  last 
act  she  goes  to  a  nunnery. 

Dramatically,  this  last  act  is  an  anti- 
climax ;  musically,  it  eloquently  attests 
Victor  Herbert's  ability  to  write  in  the 
grand  opera  style.  It  begins  with  a  sort 
of  lullaby,  sung  by  Natoma — one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  existence 
— a  number  which  haunts  the  memory. 
Equally  effective  is  Natoma's  mono- 
logue, "Lonely  Am  I,"  in  which  she  be- 
wails her  fate  and  that  of  her  tribe,  and 
invokes  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  her  de- 
stroy the  white  invader.  Her  conversion, 
thru  the  exhortation  of  Father  Peralta, 
followed  by  the  singing,  by  choirs  of 
monks  and  nuns,  of  genuine  medieval 
strains,  produces  an  atmosphere  of  reli- 
gious exaltation  of  which  any  European 
opera  composer  might  be  proud. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  of  the  three  acts 
is  the  first ;  in  it  there  are  some  sugges- 
tions of  the  operetta  style  which  Mr. 
Herbert  created  for  himself  in  his 
lighter  works:  "The  Idol's  Eye,"  "The 
Wizard  of  the  Nile,"  "Babes  in  Toy- 
land,"  etc.  Of  great  charm  is  Natoma's 
legend  of  the  amulet,  "Would  You  Ask 
Me  of  My  People,"  which  is  likely  to 
become  a  popular  parlor  number.  Love 
songs,  choruses  of  sailors  and  convent 
girls  give  variety  to  the  score.  In  the 
second  act  every  one  is  enchanted  by  the 
diverse  dances,  including  a  minuet,  a 
-pafiuelo,  and  especially  a  genuine  Indian 
dagger  dance,  which  Mr.  Redding  found 
in  his  researches  among  the  tribes,  and 
which  Mr.  Herbert  has  doubtless  har- 
monized in  the  way  the  Indians  them- 
selves   would    liave    done    it,    had    they 


known  harmony  or  used  orchestras  like 
ours,  'i'his  dagger  dance,  as  done  by 
Mary  Garden,  is  the  sensational  feature 
of  the  opera,  the  feature  which  will  help 
to  keep  it  afloat  until  the  public  has  be- 
come familiarized  with  its  beauties  as  a 
whole  and  demands  it  for  their  sake  also. 
"Natoma"  deserves  to  live;  it  is  much 
better,  musically,  than  Puccini's  last 
work,  ''The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 
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Suzanne's  Secret 


A  few  years  ago  the  Oratorio  Society 
produced  a  setting  of  Dante's  "La  Vita 
Nuova,"  by  a  young  composer  named 
Wolf-Ferrari,  half  Italian,  half  German, 
as  the  name  indicates.  It  was  favorably 
received,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
him  until  Andreas  Dippel  and  his  Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera  Company  pro- 
duced his  one-act  opera,  "Suzanne's 
Secret,"  as  a  curtain  raiser  for  Mas- 
senet's "Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Its  suc- 
cess was  such  that  Mr.  Dippel  at  once 
cabled  for  the  rights  to  produce  one  of 
Wolf  -  Ferrari's  longer  operas  next 
season. 

Wolf-Ferrari  has  been  living  for  some 
years  in  Venice,  "wholly  unknown,"  as  a 
biographer  has  remarked,  "to  musical 
Italy  today,  with  whose  leading  spirits 
he  has  not  a  breath  in  common."  It 
would  indeed  be  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  more  different  from  Mas- 
cagni's  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Leon- 
cavallo's "1  Pagliacci"  and  Puccini's 
"Tosca"  than  "Suzanne's  Secret."  In- 
stead of  blood  and  thunder  in  general, 
we  have  in  this  opera  simply  a  domestic 
tempest  in  a  teapot,  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  husband  suspects  his  wife  of  receiving 
the  visits  of  a  rival,  because  he  smells 
smoke.  In  the  end  he  discovers  that  it 
is  the  wife  herself  who  indulges  in  cigar- 
ettes, to  quiet  her  nerves  and  while  away 
time  while  he  is  at  the  club.  So  he 
lights  a  cigarette  himself  and  all  is  for- 
given. 

As  light  as  this  plot  is  the  music.  In 
its  essential  traits  it  recalls  Rossini.  Mo- 
zart and  the  still  older  Italian  wTiters  of 
opera  buffa ;  yet  in  coloring  and  har- 
monization it  is  quite  modern.  This 
makes  a  pleasing  mixture,  which  the 
audience  thoroly  enjoyed.  Even  the 
critics  were  pleased,  strange  to  say. 
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"SNOW-CLAD    HUDSON." 
From    the   painting    by    George    Bellows. 


At   the  Academy  and  Elsewhere 

With  the  question  of  the  site  for  its 
future  home  still  undecided,  the  Academy 
once  more  invites  us  to  view  the  showing 
it  can  make  under  present  conditions. 
•Mr.  Alexander,  its  president,  has,  since 
giving  up  thi"  Bryant  Park  site,  put  forth 
the  project  of  having  the  city  condemn 
the  two  blocks  opposite  the  Public  Li- 
brary on  Fifth  avenue,  so  that  they  may 
be  acquired  by  the  Academy  for  a  build- 
ing. A  suggestion  has  also  been  made 
that  the  Lenox  Library  building  be  do- 
nated to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Frick,  and 
pltered  for  its  purposes.  The  first  idea 
would,  of  course,  give  a  chance  for  an 
architectural  work  on  the  scale  of  the 
library  itself,  but  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  city  can  be  induced  to  accede 
to  such  a  request  from  this  body  of  art- 
ists, who  somehow  never  seem  able  to 
make  themselves  beloved  by  the  city.  Of 
course.  ther(^  should  be  a  great  palace  of 
art  in  New  York,  and  if  the  Academy 
can  bring  it  into  existence,  might  there 
not  develop  a  generation  of  artists 
greater  than  those  of  the  present? 


At  the  present  exhibition  the  most 
thoroly  satisfactory  picture  in  being  what 
it  sets  out  to  be  is  C.  W.  Hawthorne's 
"The  Trousseau."  A  suggestion  that 
hangs  about  it  of  danger  in  the  future 
of  this  painter  of  declining  to  the  sweet- 
ness so  disastrous  to  genre  painters,  is 
all  that  can  be  said  in  adverse  criticism. 
Lovely  in  color,  sensitively  felt  in  the 
sentiment  attached  to  the  young  face  with 
its  lifted  eyes,  whose  look  hangs  in  space, 
and  very  skilful  it  is  in  its  arrangement 
of  tones  and  masses.  No  one  can  fail 
this  time  to  agree  with  the  jury  of  selec- 
tion who  gave  the  $300  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  prize  for  the  best  figure  composi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  nor  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
who  have  bought  the  picture  out  of  the 
Hearn  fund  for  the  permanent  collection. 
The  Saltus  medal  for  merit  was  given 
to  Mr.  John  C.  Johansen  for  his  large 
and  ambitious  canvas  called  "Tn  a  Gar- 
den," with  its  mnny  cleverly  painted  fig- 
ures in  sunlight  and  shadow  easily  yet 
skilfuly  grouped  and  characterized.  His 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Jean  McLean,  shows 
a  single  figure  in  a  golden  light  as  vig- 
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orous  as  the  many  good  things  in  her 
recent  exhibition  in  the  Folsom  Galleries. 
The  three  llallgarten  prizes  of  $300, 
$200  and  $100  go  this  year  respectively 
to  Lillian  Genth,  for  her  "Depths  of  the 
Woods,"  a  decorative  combination  of 
nudes  and  landscape,  with  a  jewel-like 
color  recalling  Diaz  through  a  modern 
envelopment  of  light ;  to  Joseph  Pearson 
for  a  faithful  presentment  of  a  group  of 
geese.  —  genuine  portraits  —  excellently 
composed,   and   to   Leslie    P.   Thompson 


clad  Hudson,"  hung  in  the  small  Acad- 
emy room.  IJere  the  dazzling  (juality  of 
sunlight  on  snow,  and  unusual  choice  of 
lines  and  a  pleasant  spotting  of  figures 
to  make  the  repeated  horizontals  possi- 
ble, make  this  picture  of  Riverside  Drive 
and  the  Hudson  a  canvas  for  ownership 
of  which  the  Savannah  Museum  of  Art 
is  to  be  congratulated.  Mr.  Bellows  has 
another  landscape  in  the  South  Gallery 
that  is  almost  as  bad  as  this  one  is  good 
It  is  called   "New  York,"  and   shows  a 


J,     ALDEN    WEIR: 
Courtesy    N.    E.    Montross. 

for  an. interior,  "Tea,"  neither  very  good 
nor  very  bad.  The  Julia  Shaw  memorial 
of  $300  for  the  best  painting  by  a  woman 
is  awarded  unwisely  to  Mary  Van  der 
Veer  for  "The  Geography  Lesson," 
which  has  a  rather  decadent  harmony 
of  colors,  but  some  unforgivable  faults, 
such  as  a  hand  like  a  rake  on  the 
window  sill.  The  Inness  gold  medal 
for  the  best  landscape  goes  by  turn 
ratlier  than  by  merit,  this  time  to  Elmer 
Schofield.  The  best  landscape  is  really 
that    by    George    Bellows,    the   "Snow- 


"PUSSY    WILLOWS." 

conglomeration  of  buildings  looking  like 
various  shapes  in  unwholesome  candy. 
With  his  method,  if  he  fails  to  hit  a  thing 
exactly,  the  result  is  atrocious.  An  Ari- 
zona landscape,  "I'he  Golden  Cloud,"  by 
A.  L.  Groll,  in  the  Center  Gallery,  is  a 
good  example  of  this  artist's  rather  dra- 
matically beautiful  handling  and  selec- 
tion. Ernest  Lawscn  who  has  too  early 
developed  a  mannerism  of  color  that 
shows  a  limited  outlook,  is  represented  by 
two  canvases.  L.  J.  Waugh  has  two 
strong  marines,  and  there  are  the  usual 
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A  PRIZE  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  C.  JOHANSEN. 

The   painting,    "In   a   Garden,"    from  a    photograph    of    which    we    reproduce    this    illustration,    received    at    the 

spring  exhibition   of   the    National   Academy   the    Saltus   Medal. 


number  of  faithful  impressions  of  all 
parts  of  America  and  traveled  lands  by 
uninspired  but  good  craftsmen.  Good 
portraits  are  very  scarce.  Mrs.  Kenyon  . 
Cox's  large  canvas  of  her  three  serious 
looking  children  is  sincere,  and  in  some 
ways  the  best  thing  she  has  done,  tho 
awkward  in  the  design.  A.  L.  Kroll's 
portrait  of  Dr.  Barney  is  fair.  Sergeant. 
Kendall  is  becoming  too  academic. 
Helen  M.  Turner  has  a  "Belle  Creole" 
that  is  so  good  as  to  show  great  strides 
in  her  work  and  promise  much.  Frank 
Fowler,  whose  memorial  exhibition  at  the 
Century  Club  took  place  recently,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  good  head  of  G.  McAdoo. 
There  are  two  portraits  of  John  Bur- 
roughs, the  naturahst,  neither  of  which 
are  works  of  art.  A  little  girl  named 
Bettie  Holter  is  most  lovingly  painted 
by  George  de  Forest  Brush.    Among  the 


sculptures,  which  are  few,  a  little  statu- 
ette called  "Pippa  Passes,"  by  L.  Gardin, 
is  an  individual  bit.  The  medallist  Bren- 
ner has  three  nudes,  all  of  which  show 
over-elaboration  of  detail  in  the  faces 
and  lack  of  harmony  between  figures 
and  bases,  but  good  modeling.  Miss 
Eberle  scores  again  with  "The  Little 
Mother."  W.  Mazur,  a  new  comer,  shows 
a  very  low  relief  plaque,  "The  First 
Plaited  Hair,"  that  is  unusually  delicate 
and  simple.  We  must  expect  the  "Inde- 
pendents," who  are  to  show  next  month, 
to  give  us  something  more  exciting  than 
the  Fifty-seventh  street  exhibition.  In 
the  meantime,  and  by  way  of  contrast 
with  the  Independents,  we  have  'The 
Ten." 

There  is  a  choiceness,  of  course,  in  the 
little  exhibition  at  Montross's  which  no 
larger  group,  however  able,  could  be  ex- 
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pccted  to  attain.  Not  all  the  pictures  are  would  be  upon  the  reader  nor  what  it 
masterpieces,  but  none  are  mediocre,  was  upon  us.  J'he  lesson  is,  as  beseems 
Again  y\lden  Weir  and  Dewing  prove  a  morality  play,  simple  and  obvious, 
themselves  the  most  original  masters  in  Iwerywnman,  when  she  sets  (JUt  upon 
the  group.  Chase  gives  no  sign  of  weak-  her  pilgrimage  in  search  of  Love,  has 
ening ;  in  fact,  the  portrait  here  is  one  three  charming  companions.  Modesty, 
of  his  best.  De  Camp  has  a  fine  portrait  Beauty,  and  Youth.  What  more  can 
and  a  charming  study  of  whites  against  Everywoman  want?  But  v^hen  she  goes 
the  light.  Hassam's  "Breakfast  Room  upon  the  stage  and  listens  to  the  suit  of 
in  Nev^  York"  is  very  beautiful,  tho  his  Passion  and  is  feted  by  Wealth,  she  first 
street  scene,  "Nocturne,"  is  not  so  un-  loses  Modesty,  and  then  Beauty  dies,  and 
usually  beautiful  as  Weir's.  Tarbell's  finally  Youth  deserts  her  when  Time, 
portraits  and  Metcalf's  landscapes  are  the  call-boy,  comes  to  her  door.  Return- 
typical,  but  not  extraordinary  for  them,  ing  to  her  own  fireside  she  finds  King 
Benson  and  Reid  are  the  only  two  who  Love  the  First  still  waiting  for  her — a 
never  seem  to  deepen  in  interest  with  the  more  happy  ending  than  is  usual  in  real 
years.  life.    The  play  is  lavishly  and  beautifully 

^  staged,  and  two  of  the  characters  are  out 

New    Pljiv<;flnH  thp  Npw  ThpjitPr  °^  ^^'^  ordinary:     Nobody,  who  acts  as 

INew   nays  ana  tne  INew  l  neater  ^^^  interpreter,  and  Conscience,  a  sweet- 

When  all  is  said  the  season  which  is  faced  companion,  who  stays  close  by 
drawing  to  a  close  has  not  been  brilliant  Everywoman  thruout. 
in  the  theater.  It  would  be  easy  to  talk  Augustus  Thomas's  new  play  was 
about  some  of  the  revivalists — Miss  Bar-  originally  to  have  been  named  "The 
rymore,  for  instance,  who  is  better  in  Jew,"  but  on  second  thoughts  the  author 
Barrie's  delicious  "Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire"  called  it  "As  a  Man  Thinks."  His  play 
than  she  was  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  and  is  undeniably  interesting.  We  have  op- 
who  ofifers  as  a  novelty  the  one-act  play  posed,  first  of  all,  a  good  Jew  and  an 
by  the  same  whimsically  satiric  author,  evil  Jew ;  next,  two  love  intrigues,  the 
"The  Twelve-Pound  Look."  But  "The  one  leading  up  to,  the  other  all  but  lead- 
Twelve-Pound  Look"  is  too  slight  a  ing  out  of  wedlock.  We  have  in  too 
piece  to  call  for  serious  analysis.  Also,  vague  conflict  mother's  love  and  passion, 
it  is  unnecessarily  attenuated.  The  main  We  have  the  exposition  of  problems  of 
point  is  that  the  little  play  is  one  more  mixed  marriages  (speaking  of  religions 
thrust  at  the  smugness  of  mankind —  and  bloods),  and  of  the  so  called  double 
married  mankind.  Mr.  Barrie  is  keen  standard  of  morality.  These  somewhat 
at  this  pastime.  And  Miss  Barrymore  is  various  matters  and  the  incidents  which 
the  charming  typist  who  is  an  alderman's  illustrate  them  afford  Mr.  Thomas  more 
ex-wife  and  happy  to  be  "ex."  than    enough    material    for    four    acts. 

Of  the  new  plays  weightier  than  ''The  This  becomes  obvious  to  the  theatergoer, 
Twelve-Pound  Look" — we  do  not  say  for  his  product  is  woefully  wanting  in 
that  they  are  better  weight — only  two  definition.  The  knots  into  which  Mr. 
or  three  need  detain  us.  "Every-  Thomas  ties  his  action  are  cut  by  an 
woman,"  by  Walter  Browne,  is  called  by  apocryphal  Fate  —  one  Sentimentahty, 
its  producer,  Henry  W.  Savage,  "a  not  mentioned  in  the  mythologies.  In 
modern  morality  play."  Whether  it  is  both  the  love  intrigues  at  which  we  have 
or  not  depends  on  the  sense — not  the  hinted,  it  is  the  evil  representative  of 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  sense  used  in  Israel  who  is  the  trouble  maker,  playing, 
the  theater.  If  you  shut  your  eyes  and  respectively,  suitor  and  third  party  in 
listen  you  would  call  it  a  morality  play,  the  inevitable  domestic  triangle.  For 
because  in  language  and  the  quality  of  those  who  still  go  to  the  theater  to  see 
its  verse  it  resembles  a  play  of  the  time  a  character  instead  of  a  play  there  is 
of  "Everyman."  But  if  you  stop  up  your  compensation  for  every  shortcoming  in 
ears  and  open  your  eyes  you  would  take  the  noble  character  of  the  Jewish  physi- 
it  for  a  modern  comic  opera.  If  you  cian.  Dr.  Selig,  whose  daughter  is  en- 
keep  both  eyes  and  ears  open — but  we  gaged,  against  her  will,  to  the  rascally 
will  not  venture  to  say  what  the  effect  Jew  just  referred  to,  but  ends  by  elop- 
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ing  with  a  pagan  lover  of  Christian  birth, 
just  as  Jessica  did  before  her.  John 
Mason,  weU  trained  in  the  school  of 
"stock,"  proved,  as  ever,  an  exemplar  ot 
artistic  reserve  and  distinction.  With  the 
part  of  Selig,  sympathetic  tho  it  is,  taken 
by  an  actor  less  dignified,  less  manly,  or 
less  sure  of  his  art,  the  play  might  easily 
have  fallen  tiat.  Mr.  Thomas  has  imag- 
ined a  great  drama,  but  has  not  written 
it.  Possibly  this  is  because  he  feared  to 
follow  out  to  the  logical  conclusion  any 
one  of  the  social,  racial  and  moral  prob- 
lems or  conflicts  involved.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  writing  a  play  of 
more  than  common  interest,  interpreted 
by  a  company  decidedly  more  competent 
than  New  York  is  wont  to  see,  the  cast 
including  the  ingratiating  Vincent  Ser- 
rano, Walter  Hale,  John  Flood  and  Miss 
Chrystal  Heme. 

The  most  interesting  news  of  the  New 
Theater  is  the  announcement  that  the 
present  building,  which  has  been  admit- 
tedly too  large  to  favor  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  enterprise,  will  be  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  this  season.  The 
building  on  Central  Park  West  has  been 
leased  for  the  coming  year  to  George  C. 
Tyler,  a  New  York  manager,  who  plans 
to  open  his  season  in  producing  a  drama- 
tization of  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 
Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Tyler  will  enter- 
tain there  Madame  Simone,  formerly  the 
wife  of  M.  Le  Bargy,  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise,  whose  New  York  season 
opens  in  October  at  a  Broadway  theater, 
but  who,  somewhat  later,  will  take  part 
in  an  English  version  of  Rostand's 
"Princesse  Lointaine." 

Let   it  not  be  thought,   however,   that 
the   New   Theater   enterprise   itself   will 


be  abandoned,  once  the  great  auditorium 
IS  turned  over  to  Mr.  Tyler.  The  found- 
ers have  arranged  for  the  construction 
of  a  much  smaller  house  on  a  site  ad- 
joining the  Hotel  Astor,  between  Forty- 
fourth  and  Forty-fifth  streets.  In  a 
house  whose  proportions  will  favor  the 
presentation  of  social  comedy  and  plays 
dependent  upon  something  more  per- 
sonal than  stage  effects,  we  look  for  a 
much  more  interesting  series  of  perform- 
ances- than  the  New  Theater  has  already 
given  us;  and  we  pride  ourselves  that, 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present 
moment,  The  Independent  has  seen 
the  merit  of  the  performances  so  consci- 
entiously, if  not  always  brilliantly,  pro- 
duced under  Mr.  Ames's  direction. 

Since  our  last  review  of  the  drama, 
the  New  Theater  has  produced  "The  Ar- 
row Maker,"  a  play  by  an  American 
author,  Mrs.  Mary  Austin.  Here  all  the 
characters  are  American  Indians.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Sierras  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man.  The  text  is  written  with 
noteworthy  fidelity  to  Indian  character, 
ethnology  and  archeology.  We  doubt  if 
any  play  recently  produced  in  New  York 
has  surpassed  it  in  scenic  effects.  The 
Indian  music,  war  dances  and  bridal 
dances  were  especially  well  done.  The 
plot  of  the  play,  however,  which  centers 
about  the  love  of  an  Indian  priestess  for 
"The  Arrow  Maker"  scarcely  carries 
conviction  to  a  pale  face  audience.  The 
Indians  are  only  too  obviously  white 
men  and  women  in  disguise.  If  the  play 
does  not  make  a  wide  appeal  it  will  be  on 
this  account  only,  for  in  acting  and  ac- 
cessories it  fascinates  the  discriminating. 

New   York   City. 
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Rich  and  Poor 


BY  MARGARET   ROOT  GARVIN 


I  WAS  rich  when  I  was  born, 

I'll  be  rich  again  when  I  die ; 
So  there  still  is  cheer  in  this  famine-year, 

So  long  in  the  passing  by' 

So  long  in  the  passing  by — 

So  foreign-faced,  and  lone: 
Where  not  one  T  meet,  in  the  door  or  street. 

Is  ever  one  of  my  own  ! 


I  was  born  to  the  wealth  of  a  home, 
To  the  heart-hoards  Love  doth  spend  ; 

I  shall  yet  lay  hold  of  that  buried  gold. 
At  the  tear-tint  rainbow's  end ! 

T  am  miser  of  memories  now 
(The  gold  with  a  grief  alloy). 

But  some  Heaven-day  shall  my  want  repay 
With  the  spendthrift  hand  of  Joy! 

Whttesboro,   N.    Y. 


Our  Sugar  Crop 

BY   WILLIAM   B.    BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant   I'koficsscjk  of    I'olitical   Economy    in    Vale   Univkksitv. 
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THE  domestic  production  of  wheat 
meets  the  needs  of  this  country 
with  a  constantly  decreasing  pro- 
portion for  export.  The  domestic  pro- 
duction of  cotton  is  so  great  that  it  sup- 
phes  the  home  demand  and  enables  us  to 
export  about  twice  as  much  again.  When 
we  turn  to  sugar  we  are  confronted  with 
different  conditions.  The  ( i )  produc- 
tion, (2)  consumption,  and  (3)  imports 
per  annum  in  millions  of  pounds  have 
been  as  follows  since  1870: 

(I)  (2)  (3) 

1870-79  165  1,677  1,651 

1880-89  271  3,446  2,463 

1890-99  592  4,267  3,715 

1900-09  1,213  6.060  4,883 

Over  one-third  of  the  imports  come 
from  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  quantity  of  cane  sugar  im- 
ported from  Hawaii  now  exceeds  our 
own  production  of  cane  sugar.  Exports 
reached  a  maximum  in  1885,  and  are  at 
present  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  imports. 
At  present  the  production  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar  in  this  country  is  about  equal. 
In  1909,  out  of  a  total  production  of  cane 
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sugar  amounting  to  829,000,000  pounds, 
over  795,000,000  pounds  came  out  of 
Louisiana  alone.  The  only  other  State 
with  a  considerable  production  of  cane 
sugar  is  Texas.  The  production  of  cane 
sugar  in  Louisiana  in  1861-62  was  over 
500,000,000"  pounds.  In  1864-65  it  fell 
to  less  than  11,000,000  pounds,  and  not 
till  1893-94  did  production  again  equal 
the  figures  for  the  years  before  the  war. 

The  domestic  production  of  beet  sugar 
first  reached  10,000,000  pounds  in  1892, 
and  when  we  consider  that  from  1907  to 
1909  it  averaged  over  900,000,000  pounds 
per  annum,  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  this  increase  can  be  gained. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  beet  sugar  comes 
from  Colorado,  while  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan  together  furnish 
about  three-fourths  of  the  beet  sugar 
produced  in  this  country. 

Our  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
today  is  about  80  pounds,  having  doubled 
since  1870.  In  Great  Britain  alone  is 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
greater  than  in  the  United  States. 

New   Haven,    Conn. 
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The  Making  of  Laws 

Professor  Stimson  writes  learnedly, 
but  carelessly  and  often  injudiciously,  of 
the  making  of  laws  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  the  present.^  Vast  research  is 
evident  in  his  work.  He  delves  alike 
into  the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  laws, 
and  patiently  traces  principles  and  tend- 
encies. But  he  writes  with  a  jaunty 
self-confidence  which  betrays  him  into 
frequent  error  and  contradiction.  He 
has,  moreover,  two  pet  prejudices — trade 
unionism  and  Socialism ;  and  he  loses 
few  opportunities — indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  make  opportunities — for  bringing 
them  in  for  sarcasm  or  censure.  His 
exposition,  moreover,  is  often  confused, 
sometimes  from  defective  construction 
and  sometimes  from  partial  or  complete 
contradiction  of  statement. 

The  first  two  chapters  may  prove  to 
the  average  reader  somewhat  puzzling. 
The  fact  that  the  older  legislation  took 
the  form  of  declaring  what  the  laws 
were  rather  than  of  making  new  laws  is 
rendered,  by  frequent  repetition,  fairly 
clear.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  state- 
ments are  more  or  less  conflicting.  ''The 
English  Parliament,"  he  writes  (p.  4), 
"as  you  doubtless  know,  was  the  uc- 
cessor,  or  grew  out  of,  the  old  Witen- 
agemot,  the  old  Saxon  Great  Council." 
The  English  Parliament,  by  the  way, 
dates  from  1264-5.  Yet  we  are  told  on 
page  3  that  "legislatures  themselves  are 
fairly  recent ;  that  is,  they  date  only 
from  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages,  at  least 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries."  There  is  no 
harmonizing  these  two  statements.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  harrponize  either  with 
another  statement  (also  on  p.  3)  that  "a 
thousand  years  ago  they  [the  people] 
never  said  that  a  legislature  made  laws." 
A  thousand  years  would  take  us  back  to 
A.  D.  910,  a  time  according  to  the  au- 

iPopuLAR  Law-Making.  A  Study  of  the  Origin. 
History  and  Present  Tendencies  of  T.aw-Makin"'  by 
Statute.  'By  Frederic  Jesup  SHmson.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Son.s,      $2.c;o. 


thor  long  before  there  were  any  legis- 
latures. On  page  11  the  statement  is 
made  that  "it  took  more  than  one  cen- 
tury for  the  Parliament,  after  the  Xor- 
man  Conquest,  to  revive  as  a  Parliament 
at  all."  It  actually  took  within  two  years 
of  tw^o  centuries.  On  the  same  page  it 
is  said  that  two  or  three  more  centuries 
were  required  before  Parliament  "estab- 
lished the  principle  that  it  had  anything 
to  dO'  with  the  making  of  law,"  while  on 
page  15  it  is  said  that  "Parliament  began 
avowedly  to  make  laws  in  the  thirteenth 
century."  It  is  further  confusing,  more- 
over, after  being  told  on  page  17  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  called  "the 
English  Justinian,"  to  be  told  on  page  46 
and  again  on  page  54  that  that  appella- 
tion belongs  to  Edward  I.  A  dozen 
more  statements,  equally  conflicting,  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  first  sixty  pages. 

Of  more  direct  and  unequivocal  errors 
there  is  also  a  goodly  number.  On  page 
66  we  are  informed  that  Thorold  Rogers 
"tells  us  that  these  [about  1364],  after 
all,  were  the  happy  days  of  the  laborer." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rogers  placed  his 
"golden  a2:e"  in  the  fifteenth  and  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centnries,  with 
a  particular  emphasis  on  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth,  or,  say,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  less  favorable 
period  given  by  the  author.  On  page  74 
Jack  Cade's  rebellion  is  dated  1452 ; 
on  page  79,  1450,  and  on  page 
284,  T452  again.  Cade  was  killed  July 
T2,  1450.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (not 
with  one  "1,"  as  the  author  spells  it)  is 
said  (p.  336)  to  have  published  her 
famous  book  "about  1812."  The  '  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  Woman"  was 
published  twenty  years  earlier,  in  1792. 
The  curious  statement  is  also  made  that 
it  contains  not  a  single  word  about  votes 
by  women,  or  the  right  to  'the  ballot. 
Miss  Wollstonecraft  proposed,  in  fact,  a 
further  step  than  the  suffrage,  and  thit 
was  parliamentary  represcntat'on  for 
women    (p.   154,  Humboldt  Library  edi- 
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tion).  On  pag"e  104  the  statement  is  made 
that  Ene^land  liked  their  (sic)  wines  dry 
(sack)."  If  this  means  tliat  the  word 
"sack"  was  equivalent  to  the  term  "dry 
wine,"  it  is  probably  an  error.  Richard 
Grant  White  and  others  long  ago  showed 
that  "sack,"  in  Shakespeare's  time,  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  sherry.  Just 
who  is  meant  by  the  expression  (p.  276), 
"Mayor  Ruef  of  San  Francisco,"  can 
only  be  guessed.  The  Hon.  Abe  Ruef 
was  never  mayor  of  that  city.  It  is  in- 
teresting information  (p.  25)  that  "ex- 
treme Socialists  say  that  all  private  prop- 
erty is  robbery."  This  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  any  kind  of  Socialism.  The  guilds 
are  said  to  be  (p.  19)  "the  historical 
predecessors  of  the  modern  trades 
unions."  If  this  means  that  the  latter 
have  grown  out  of  the  former,  it  is  an 
error.  Sidney  Webb  has  sufficiently 
covered  the  matter.  Finally,  one  would 
naturally  expect  a  Cambridge  man  to 
remember  his  dates  of  revolutionary  his- 
tory. It  is,  therefore,  with  some  sur- 
prise that  one  notes  (p.  2'/6)  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  put  at  "ten  or  twelve 
years  later"  than  the  Boston  Massacre. 
It  was  just  six  years  later.  One  can 
carry  this  citation  of  blunders  to  much 
greater  lengths. 

Professor  Stimson  argues  that  there 
are  too  many  statutes,  and  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  current  disputes  and  mal- 
adjustments could  be  settled  by  applica- 
tion of  the  common  law.  It  is  not  an 
argument  that  will  bear  close  analysis. 
The  growing  complexities  of  the  social 
organization  and  the  progress  of  inven- 
tions and  processes  continually  bring 
forth  problems  that  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  specific  statutes.  It  is  curious  to 
find  a  writer  dealing  with  law  from  an 
evolutionary  standpoint  who  does  not 
see  in  the  enormous  increase  of  statutes 
a  normal  consequence  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  life.  W.  J.  Ghent. 

Mary    Wollstonecraft:    A     Study    in     Eco 
nomics  and   Romeince.       By  G.   R.   Stir- 
ling Taylor.    New  York :  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.     $^.50. 

Mr.  Taylor's  account  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft's  personality  and  career  is 
interesting  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
the  career  and  personality  are  interest- 
ing.    A  lack  of  literary  vigor  prevents 


the  biography  from  attaining  anything 
like  distinction,  however,  and  its  chap- 
ters do  not  measure  up  to  the  portraits  in 
])hotogravure  from  the  j^aintings  of  the 
lady  by  John  Opie  and  of  Godwin  by 
Northcote.  In  discussing  his  unconven- 
tional heroine,  Mr.  Taylor  reminds  us 
of  those  minor  ntjvelists  who  carefully 
explain  what  qualities  and  features  their 
characters  have  without  succeeding  in 
really  limning  those  characters.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  his  discussion  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  books.  In  allud- 
ing to  the  pamphlet  "Thoughts  on  the 
Education  of  Daughters,"  in  comment- 
ing on  the  sentences,  "The  first  thing  to 
attend  to  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
good  constitution,"  and  'Tt  may  be  ob- 
served that  I  recommend  the  mind  being; 
put  into  a  proper  train  and  then  left  to 
itself,"  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  us  recog- 
nize these  sentiments  as  not  common- 
place in  1787,  when  the  book  appeared. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  Rousseau 
(whose  name  appears  not  in  the  index, 
altho  it  does  occur  once  in  the  text)  had 
already  given  impetus  to  a  great  deal  of 
this  sort  of  writing.  In  fact,  the  entire 
eighteenth  century  was  preoccupied  with 
problems  of  education.  There  were  pub- 
lished just  before  the  breaking  of  that 
century  Fenelon's  "Education  des  filles" 
and  his  more  famous  "Telemaque" ; 
Rollin  in  France  and  Locke  in  England 
wrote  their  treatises  early  in  the  century ; 
Madame  de  Lambert's  works  belong  to 
the  fourth  decade.  As  for  Rousseau, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  waiting  for  his 
"Emile"  to  sample  his  educational  theo- 
ries. The  third  letter  of  the  fifth  part  of 
the  "Nouvelle  Heloise,"  which  treats  of 
Julie's  children,  is,  as  it  were,  a  first 
draft  of  the  first  volume  of  "Emile." 
Not  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the  pres- 
ent biography,  one  may  add  that  it 
makes  interesting  reading  today  in  spite 
of  shortcomings  :  partly  because  its  sub- 
ject anticipated  the  most  advanced  of 
present  day  sufifragets.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  a 
European  parliament  spoke  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing; 
but  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  liberated  female 
who  was  to  become  Godwin's  wife  and 
who  died  in  giving  birth  to  Shelley's 
Mary   was   insisting  upon   the   right   of 
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English  womanhood  not  only  to  justice, 
but  to  the  suffrage,  too.  So  slow  is 
progress ! 

Day   in   Court.       By-   iMancis    L.    Wellman. 
The  Macmillan  Co.      $2. 

The  prejudice  against  "talking  shop" 
probably  arose  among  listeners  of  the 
same  craft  as  the  speaker,  for  to  out- 
siders shop  talk  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  talk;  This  book  is  "shop  talk"  of 
the  law,  written  by  an  old  hand,  an  ac- 
complished trial  lawyer,  in  an  alluring 
and  yet  authoritative  manner.  It  gives 
"some  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
the  great  advocates  in  eliciting  the  truth ; 
the  methods  by  which  they  charm  and 
convince  both  court  and  jury."  Inci- 
dentally, it  reveals  imperfections  in  the 
methods  of  American  courts,  as  by  quot- 
ing Rufus  Choate's  saying  that  "Jurors 
are  like  twelve  human  dice  which  must 
all  turn  up  one  way  or  there  is  no  ver- 
dict." What  stronger  argument  against 
requiring  a  unanimous  decision !  Inev- 
itably the  whole  work  accepts  the  profes- 
sional assumption  that  the  lawyers  are 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  trial  of 
cases,  Truth  and  Justice  being  their  obe- 
dient handmaidens,  to  be  summoned  into 
court  only  at  their  call.  This  assump- 
tion, continued  thru  decades,  has  resulted 
in  that  glorification  of  technicalities,  that 
subordination  of  essentials  to  forms, 
which  mar  our  court  procedure. 
If  all  judges,  like  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York,  when  he  was  on 
the  bench,  would  insist,  with  vehemence 
and  doggedness  if  necessary,  that  the 
lawyers  are  permitted  \o  be  present  only 
to  assist  the  court  and  to  expedite  the 
administration  of  justice,  not  to  show  off 
their  legal  lore  nor  to  erect  obstacles 
even  in  their  client's  interest,  "the  law's 
delay"  might  cease  to  be  one  of  life's 
evils  and  litigation  become  a  road  to 
justice. 

What  is  Art?  Studies  in  the  Technique 
and  Criticism  of  Painting.  By  John  C. 
Van  Dyke.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.      $1. 

Professor  Van  Dyke's  new  book  is  not, 
as  its  title  might  imply,  a  treatise  on 
esthetics,  but  a  group  of  half  a  dozen 
essays  put  forth  as  argument  "not  only 
for  art  as  art,  but  for  art  as  an  expres- 


sion of  life;  that  and  its  decorative  and 
utilitarian  aim  are  its  sole  appeals ;  they 
never  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  for 
a  moment ;  in  the  appreciation  of  art  the 
commercial  phase  of  it  is  irrelevant  and 
wholly  negligible."  In  bulk  it  is  only  a 
little  book  that  can  be  carried  in  the  coat 
pocket,  but  none  more  suggestive  and 
stimulating  on  its  theme  has  appeared  in 
several  seasons.  We  in  America,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  holds,  have  become  so  inter- 
ested in  art  as  a  commodity,  or  a  curi- 
osity, that  we  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  art  may  be  regarded  purely  as 
art,  or  even  as  something  of  use  and 
purpose.  We  have  taken  our  notions  of 
art  too  much  from  dealers,  collectors  and 
museum  directors,  and  have  thus  been 
led  into  historic  and  commercial  fallacy. 
We  are  "in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
name  and  price  and  pedigree  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  excellence  or  its 
absence  in  a  work  of  art.  The  canvas 
that  will  not  stand  without  a  signature,  a 
hall  mark,  or  a  dollar  mark  cannot  stand 
long  by  virtue  of  them."  The  devotees 
of  only  the  rare  and  the  dear  he  casti- 
gates as  enemies  of  sane  art  appreciation. 
But  the  modern  artist  himself  is  not 
blameless  in  this  matter,  for  by  a  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  model  he  has 
allowed  his  powers  of  visual  memory 
and  invention  to  become  atrophied — has 
"caught  at  the  form  and  missed  the 
spirit."  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  on  "The  Use  of  the  Model," 
which  is  a  relentless  but  salutary  expo- 
sure of  the  extreme  literalness  that  viti- 
ates so  much  of  contemporary  art.  He 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  an  intelligent 
patronage  and  appreciation  of  our  own 
art,  which  he  finds  "neither  despicable 
nor  negligible,  tho  higher  criticism  seems 
disposed  both  to  sneer  at  it  and  neglect 
it."  He  champions  the  much  maligned 
skyscraper,  in  that  it  fulfils  its  purpose 
and  is  picturesque,  is  our  only  original 
style  in  architecture,  and  embodies  a  new 
principle  in  construction.  He  points  out 
that 

''ue  shall  not  be  great  in  art  or  its  apprecia- 
tion, nor  shall  we  in  any  wise  become  an  ar- 
tistic ])eople,  until  we  put  aside  our  foreign 
baubles  and  do  our  own  things,  with  our  own 
materials,  in  our  own  way  .  .  .  the  inspiration 
of  a  nation's  art  never  came  out  of  the  junk- 
shop." 
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The  Lady  of  the  Spur.  By  David  Potter. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  R.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  talc  of  the  West  Jersey  pine  bar- 
rens, in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  told  with  freshness  and 
charm.  An  Old  World  atmosphere  of 
romance  hangs  about  Morvan  Manor, 
which  is  claimed  by  three  heirs,  who  are 
none  of  them  over-scrupulous  in  their 
methods  of  attempt  to  supplant  each 
other.  Tt  is  difficult  to  realize  that  New 
Jersev  was  infested  with  his^hwaymen 
less  than  one  hundred  years  ag'o,  that 
gentlemen  rode  armed  and  had  often  oc- 
casion to  use  their  ready  pistols  on  dark 
nights.  The  Lady  of  the  Spur  flashes 
thru  the  tale,  straight  and  slender  and 
high-spirited,  like  a  proper  heroine  of 
such  stirring  adventures.  It  is  easy 
reading,  and  diverting  enough  to  repay 
the  investment  of  an  idle  hour  or  so  in 
following  the  fortunes  of  Tom  Bell,  con- 
victed highwayman  and  gallant  gentle- 
man. 

Literary  Notes 

....The  problem  of  the  Kongo,  long  the 
theme  of  sermons,  political  appeals  and  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  is  now  treated  in  fiction 
by  Paul  Trent  in   The   Vow    (Stokes;  $1.25). 

.  ..  .Those  interested  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting religious  deliberative  bodies  will  find 
a  helpful  guide  in  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton's  Rules 
of  Order  for  Religious  Assemblies  (Revell; 
50  cents). 

....Andy  Adams  contributes  an  entertain- 
ing and  fairly  veracious  narrative  of  Ameri- 
can boys  and  ranch  life  in  Wells  Brothers: 
The  Young  Cattle  Kings^  a  story  for  boys 
(Houghton,   Mifflin   Co.;  $1.20). 

....The  Macmillan  Co.  announces  a  new 
novel,  Adventure,  from  the  nervous  pen  of 
Jack  London — who  was  at  last  accounts  a 
prisoner  in  a  Mexican  jail.  Here  is  a  novel- 
ist who  does  not  confine  himself  to  writing 
romance,   but   lives   it. 

. . .  .The  Second  Theatre  Frangais  has  offered 
its  public  in  the  play  entitled  "Maud"  merely 
a  French  adaptation  of  Bret  Harte's  "Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp,"  altho  the  author,  Pierre  Le- 
comte  du  Novy,  makes  no  acknowledgment  of 
the  source  of  his  play. 

....Essays  are  suggested  by  the  title.  Liter- 
ary Lapses,  but  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  offers 
us  instead  a  volume  of  sketches  and  short 
stories.  The  form  of  these  is  excellent ;  many 
of  the  little  tales  are  most  diverting  in  them- 
selves.       (Lane;    $1.25.) 


....The  Anti-Saloon  Year  Book  fcr  191 1, 
edited -by  E.  H.  Cherrington,  cr)ntains  excel- 
lent amrjiunition  for  the  campa'gn  and  an  en- 
couraging report  of  the  progress  of  temper- 
ance. (Westervillc,  O. :.  Anti-Saloon  League; 
35  cents,  paper;  60  cents,  cloth.) 

....Nancy  K.  Foster  is  doubly  fortunate  in 
the  timeliness  of  her  story,  Not  of  Her  Race 
(Badger;  $1.50).  Esteban  is  the  virtuous 
Mexican  hero,  Ruth  the  heroine,  and  Wood- 
bridge  the  churlish  American  husband-villain, 
of  a   somewhat  amateurish  romance. 

.  ..  .Those  who  want  to  know  which  are  the 
best  books  on  child  study,  cookery,  house 
furnishing,  textiles,  etc.,  would  do  well  to  in- 
vest 15  cents  in  the  Annotated  List  of  Books 
Reiatiiig  to  the  Household  Arts  prepared  and 
published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  N.   Y. 

....The  author  of  "The  City  of  Beautiful 
Nonsense"  offers  in  The  Patchwork  Papers 
a  collection  of  little  sketches  and  essays  dis- 
tinguished by  a  delicate  touch  and  whimsical 
spirit,  and  all  or  almost  all  with  London  for 
scene.  (The  Patchzvork  Papers,  by  E.  Tem- 
ple  Thurston;   Dodd,   Mead;   $1.20.) 

...  .J.  Smeaton  Chase  is  the  author  ot  a  lit- 
tle book  on  Cone-hearing  Trees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Mountains  (Chicago:  McClurg;  75 
cents).  The  writer  knows  his  subject  and  is 
charitable  enough  to  use  comprehensible  terms 
in  identifying  his  trees.  The  work  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  brief  and  convenient  field- 
book. 

....Dr.  Philip  L.  Jones's  Script  and  Print 
is  a  slim  volume  to  serve  as  "A  Practical 
Primer  for  Use  in  the  Preparation  of  ]\Ian- 
uscript  and  Print."  (Philadelphia:  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press,  25  cents).  If  we  take  into 
account  its  brevity  (pp.  54)  it  is  certainly 
packed  with  information,  and  it  is  entertain- 
ing  into   the  bargain. 

....In  an  age  wlien  we  hear  so  much  of 
juvenile  delinquents  a  volume  entitled  Young 
Gaol-Birds,  for  which  no  literary  merits  are 
claimed,  but  only  that  "the  incidents  described 
are  absolutely  true  to  fact,"  is  bound  to  find 
its  public  (Macmillan;  $1.10).  Charles  E.  B. 
Russell,  the  author,  is  a  social  worker  of 
Manchester,  England. 

....M.  Honore  Champion,  under  the  gen- 
eral title.  "Bibliotheque  de  !a  Revolution  et 
I'Empire,"  will  publish  a  series  of  volumes  of 
private  letters,  diaries,  etc..  written  by  and 
about  celebrities  of  the  epochs  indicated.  The 
general  editor  of  this  series  is  Professor  Ar- 
thur Chuquet  and  the  first  volume  will  be  en- 
titled "Lettres  de   1815  " 

....From  the  Government  Printing  Office 
comes  a  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
bringing    together    Statistics    of   Cities    having 
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a  Population  of  over  ^0,000  in  the  year  190S. 
Tables  show  in  detail  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  municipalities,  their  indebtedness 
and  assets,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxed 
property. 

.  ..  .Horace  Traubel's  latest  volume  of  verse 
is  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch  ($1.50)  under 
the  title,  Optimos.  At  the  rate  of  a  page  a 
day,  the  book  would  last  one  over  a  year.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary  to  add  thnt  it  takes  Mr. 
Traubel  a  good  while  to  convey  his  frequent 
messages.  A  leaflet  enclosed  in  tne  volume 
informs  the  reader  that  the  latter  "may  truly 
be   called   a    Book   of   Joy." 

....Thru  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago  is  enabled  to  is- 
sue its  publication,  Open  Air  Crusaders,  a  re- 
port of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open  Air 
School,  with  a  general  account  of  Open  Air 
School  Work  in  Chicago,  and  a  chapter  on 
School  Ventilation,  free  of  charge.  The  vol- 
ume is  edited  by  the  General  Superintendent 
of  the  United  Charities,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley. 

....The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold  in  Rob- 
ert Hichens's  latest  novel  is  not  the  same  as 
in  Bulwer-Lytton's  "Zanoni"  but  a  creature 
less  tangible  tho  no  less  terrible.  The  moral 
of  the  books  is  that  clergymen  should  bewaro 
how  they  exchange  personalities  with  their 
curates.  Not  many  clerg3^men,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  this,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  have  them  warned  against  it. 
Mr.  Hichens  introduces  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment with  his  usual  skill.  (Century  Co.; 
$1.20.) 

....In  his  book  somewhat  incorrectly  styled 
The  Evolution  of  Religion  (Sherman,  Frencli 
&  Co. ;  80  cents)  WilHam  A.  Hinckle,  M.  D., 
presents  many  sensible  arguments,  drawn  from, 
history  and  logic,  for  the  rejection  of  some  of 
the  popular  concept'ons  of  "orthodox"  Chris- 
tianity. He  seeks  most  prominently  to  show 
"the  lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  superhuman 
origin  and  character  of  our  Bible,  our  relig- 
ion, and  of  the  great  teacher,  Jesus."  The 
real  "evolution"  of  these  and  other  beliefs  re- 
ceives scant  attention  in  this  volume. 

...  .A  good  deal  happens  in  the  novel  called 
The  Wastrel  which  is  so  improbable  that  the 
right  kind  of  reader  doesn't  seriously  weigh 
probabilities  in  judging  it.  Unfortunately 
there  are  evidences  of  hr^sty  composition. 
A.rf.hur  D.  H.  Smith,  who  is  the  author,  speaks 
of  "potential  possibilities,"  and  when  his  mnnlv 
hero  IS  sixteen,  refers  to  him  as  a  "little  boy." 
Were  one  to  go  farther  than  merely  to  sug- 
gest something  of  this  novel's  lively  blending 
of  Rhode  Island  smuggling,  Cuban  fiilibuster- 
ing,  and  adventnre  in  southeastern  Europe,  it 
might  be  worth  our  while  to  nick  out  graver 
inconsistencies.  Rut  M'-.  Sm-th  is  entertain- 
ing, all  the  same.     (Duffield;  $1.30.) 


...  .Rev  J.  H.  Jowett,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  greatest 
living  preacher  of  the  English  speaking  peo- 
ples. However  this  may  be,  his  sermons  and 
addresses  are  exceptional  in  present  day  ser- 
monic  literature.  His  intellectual  grasp,  his 
stylistic  power,  and  the  deep  emotion  with 
which  his  sermons  are  suffused  art  always 
brought  into  service  in  handling  topics  of 
abiding  interest  and  live  problems  that  confront 
the  religious  life.  Many  will  find  comfort  and 
courage  in  reading  his  School  of  Calvary  (Pil- 
grim Press;  50  cents),  and  inspiration  comes 
from  every  page  of  his  volume  of  sermons. 
The  Trans-figured  Church  (Revel/;  $1.25). 

...Simeon  Strunsky's  book.  The  Patient 
Observer  and  His  Friends  (Dodd,  Mead; 
$1.20),  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  remmding 
us  how  high  is  the  level  of  American  journal- 
ism when  the  newspaper  proprietor  is  willing. 
For  most  of  the  papers  which  make  it  up 
originally  appeared  in  a  New  York  evening 
paper,  and  they  are,  variously,  humorous  and 
keen  reflections  upon  the  things  of  today: 
both  the  big  and  the  little.  Mr.  Strunsky 
passes  in  review  ultra-modern  clergymen,  phy- 
sicians, the  press,  collectors,  children,  musi- 
cians and  automobilists,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is,  we 
consider,  at  his  best  in  satirizing  the  clergy- 
men  and   in    singing  the   praises  of  Brooklyn. 

....Some  months  ago  we  commented  upon 
the  "Dickens  stamps"  movement,  fathered  by 
the  London  Strand.  The  latest  appeal  for  a 
memorial  10  one  of  England's  novelists  is  the 
shilling  fund  opened  in  the  cause  of  preserving 
Winchester  Cathedral,  under  the  title  of  ''jane 
Austen  Tribute."  Nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  Jane  Austen  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral,  and  her  admirers  are  invited  to 
contribute  just  a  pebble — no  more — that  the 
cairn  raised  in  her  honor  may  be  not  only  a 
tribute  to  Jane  Austen's  genius,  but  the  dead 
Jane  Austin's  tribute  to  the  minster  she 
loved."  Dead  authors  are  getting  to  be  fa- 
mous beggars    nowadays! 

....Charles  Morrice  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  bearing  the  title  He  is  Risen,  that  has 
made  its  appearance  on  the  Paris  bookstalls. 
The  hero  of  the  novel  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing suddenly  reappeared  on  earth  December 
14,  1910,  at  Paris.  There  followed  a  miracle 
of  a  highly  modern  nature.  The  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  although  regu- 
larly set  up,  electrotyped,  and  put  upon  the 
presses,  come  out  blank,  and  there  are  Vank 
spaces  scattered  throughout  the  news  columns. 
It  is  remarked  that  in  all  the  journals  noth- 
ing but  the  truth  has  been  printed  since  noon. 
December  14.  Meanwhile,  a  small  announce- 
ment has  made  its  appearance  in  the  white 
space  on  the  last  page  of  each  journal — the 
page  chiefly  given  up  to  advertising.  This  de- 
clares  the   presence   of  Jesus  Christ  in   Paris. 
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At  tlic  Hotel  des  Trois  Rois,  on  the  Place  dc 
riCtoilc,  He  daily  receives  the  miiHitiidc,  in- 
chiding  representatives  of  tlic  press.  More 
miracles  follow.  Thus  piihlic  order  is  restored, 
reconciliations  are  effected  between  ill  mated 
spouses,  and  loveless  marriages  are  prevented, 
brides  and  brideg'rooms  being  inspired  to  say 
"No"  in  reply  to  certain  questions  asked  at 
the  altar.  With  the  elimination  of  dishonesty, 
business  has  almost  ceased.  On  Montmartre, 
the  Master  preaches  to  the  entire  poi)uhition 
of  Paris.  The  book  He  is  Risen  comes  to 
its  conclusion  with  the  departure  of  Christ,  on 
Christmas  Day;  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and  the  Prefect  of  Police. 
Thereupon  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  the 
powers    of   corruption   resume   their   sway. 

....The  New  Church  Board  of  Publication, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  put  into  a  rieat  lutle  book  the 
essay  by  Mr.  James  O.  Fagan,  published  kst 
year  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  on  The  Cheap- 
ening of  Religion.  Mr.  Fagan  believes  that  the 
function  of  religion  in  supplying  spiritual  and 
moral  inspiration  is  of  supreme  importance, 
but  fears  that  it  is  beu.ig  destroyed  by  a  prev- 
alent tendency  on  the  part  of  religious  lead- 
ers to  descend  too  m-^ch  to  a  platform  of  pro- 
grams and  devices.  Perhaps  his  word  of 
warning  is  a  needed  corrective  to  modern  ten- 
dencies in  some  quarters,  but  we  think  he  has 
hardly  caught  the  meaning  of  the  movement 
he  deplores,  in  its  best  aspects. 

....Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  has 
played  a  large  role  in  the  national,  literary  and 
religious  life  of  Germany,  and  among  multi- 
tudes who  use  the  German  tongue  it  has  not 
been  displaced  by  the  later,  more  accurate  ver- 
sions. In  the  History  of  the  Lutheran  Version 
of  the  Bible  (the  F.  J.  Heer  Printing  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio)  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Hentz 
has  given  a  serviceable  sketch  of  Luther's  work 
and  its  relation  to  other  versions,  ancient  and 
modern.  Some  inaccur?cies  occur,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Dr.  Hentz's  statement  about  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  America  (p.  148).  Saur's  or 
Sower's  German  Bilile  was  the  first  except 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  and  it  was  printed,  not  in 
1774,  but  in  1743. 

.  ..  .M.  Henri  de  Regnier.  the  Symbolist  poet 
and  novelist,  is  one  of  the  newest  French 
Academicians.  He  w^as  Jean  Richepin's  un- 
■  su.ccessful  rival  in  one  of  the  Tgo8  contests 
and  y-ti  he  is  now  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy.  The  youngest  of  all 
is  still  M.  Rostand,  who  is  four  years  M.  de 
Regnier's  junior  and  had  the  distinction  of 
being  elected  an  Academ^'cian  v.hen  he  was 
only  34.  Napoleon  Hi's  War  Minister,  M. 
Emile  Ollivier,  who  is  85  and  still  actively 
writing,  is  the  doyen  of  the  Academy,  but  M. 
Mezieres  is  84,  and  M.  de  Freycinet,  a  former 
French  P-emier,  80.  M.  Thureau-Dar.gin,  the 
I'storian,   is   74:    the   Comte    de   Mun   70,    and 


M.  Jules  Clarctie.  director  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise,  71.  Anatole  I'Vance  is  66,  Pierre 
Loti  \'\\Q  years  younj.er,  and  Paul  Bourget. 
58.  The  French  Academy  bears  a  superficial 
resonblance  to  the   United    States   Senate. 

Pebbles 

"Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits," 
mused  the  man  in  a  restaurant;  "but  it  comes 
cold.'" — Life. 

Mr.  Clevei.ton. — You  saw  some  old  ruins  in 
England   this   summer   I   suppose. 

Miss  Struckett-Rich. — Yes,  and  one  of  them 
wanted  to  marry  me. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Visitor — ^We're  getting  up  a  raffle  for  a  poor 
old  man.     Won't  you  buy  a  ticket,  my  dear? 

Sweething — Mercy,  no  !  What  would  I  do 
with  him  if  I  won  him? — Judge. 

An  Optimist.  He  was  falling  from  trie 
twentieth  story  of  a  high  building.  As  he 
passed  the  tenth  story  a  man  standing  at  the 
window  heard  him  sav.  "Well,  so  far  I  am 
all   right." 

Mr.  Barnhart  took  us  to  the  zoological 
park,  where  we  saw  all  the  animals  and  birds 
alive  that  we  saw  the  previous  day  dead  and 
stuffed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. — Ply- 
mouHi    (Ind.)   Democrat. 

The  kind  old  gentleman  was  watching  the 
small  boy  struggle  along  under  a  large  bundle 
of  newspapers. 

"Don't  all  of  those  papers  make  3^ou  tired?" 
he  inquired. 

"Naw,  I  don't  read  'em, "  replied  the  lad. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

An   Englishman  at  an  animal  store : 

"Hi  wants  a  kind  of  dog  about  so  ligh  and  so  long- 
Hit's  a  kir.d  of  gr'yound,  an'  yet  hit  ain't  a  gr'yound, 
because  its  tyle  is  shorter  nor  any  of  these  'ere  gr'y- 
ound an'  its  nose  is  shorter  an'  'e  ain't  so  slim  around 
the  wyst.  But  still  'e's  a  kind  of  gr'yound.  Do  you 
keep  such   dogs?" 

"We   do   not,"   said   the   clerk.       '  We   drowns 

"em." 

A  STORY  was  told  on  Martin  Lomasney  at 
the  Cape  Cod  commercial  travelers'  dinner  by 
Representative  Pope,  of  Leominster:  "Last 
session  Lomasney  was  seen  talking  to  some 
one  in  one  of  the  corridors,  and  as  I  passed 
I  heard  these  words;  'Shall  I  write  him?' 
'No,'  said  Lomasney;  'never  write  a  thing 
when  you  can  talk,  and  never  talk  when  you 
can  nod  the  head.'  " — Boston  Record. 

The  eight-year-old  ,'^on  of  a  Baltimore  physi- 
cian, together  with  a  friend,  w^as  playing  in 
his  father's  office  during  the  absence  of  the 
doctor,  when  suddenly  the  first  lad  threw  open 
a  closet  door  and  disclosed  to  the  terrified 
gaze  of  his  little  friend  an  articulated  skele- 
ton. The  doctor's  son  explained  th^t  his  father 
was  extremely  proud  of  that  skeleto'"". 
"Is  he?"  asked  the  other.  "Why?" 
"I  don't  know^"  was  the  answ^er ;  "maybe  it 
was  his  first  patient." — hiarper's  Maga:;in^, 
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Tariff  Plans  for  the  Special 
Session 

At  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  221  to  92.  The 
Democrats,  only  five  excepted,  were 
counted  for  it.  Then  they  were  a  minor- 
ity of  the  House ;  now  they  are  a  major- 
ity, outnumbering  their  Republican  oppo- 
nents by  66.  Of  course,  they  will  pass 
the  Reciprocity  bill.  But  they  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  passage  of  this 
bill  shall  be  their  first  act  at  the  approach- 
ing special  session,  or  whether  they  shall 
refrain  from  attaching  to  it,  as  addi- 
tional sections,  bills  revising  certain 
schedules  of  the  tariff.  There  are  some 
who  urge  that  the  passage  of  revision 
bills  should  precede  action  upon  the 
agreement  with  Canada.  There  are  some 
who  would  attach  such  bills  to  the  Reci- 
procity bill. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and 
without  delay,  the  Reciprocity  bill  should 
be  passed,  and  it  should  stand  by  itself. 
There  are  indications,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
that  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  are  in 
favor  of  this  course.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  bill  shall  empower  the  President  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  agreement  here- 


after   by    executive   action.    We    see    no 
harm  in  that. 

Air.  Taft  would  have  Congress  approve 
the  agrecnieiit,  pass  the  bill  for  a  perma- 
nent   tariff    board    or    commission,    and 
then   adjourn.      It   is   now   thought   that 
the  bill   for  a  permanent  board   will  be 
rejected.     Final  action  upon  this  bill  was 
prevented  at  the  end  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion by  a  filibustering  movement,  led  by 
Mr.   Fitzgerald,   a  member   of  so   much 
influence  that   he   has  been   selected   for 
the   chairmanship  of   the   Committee  on 
Appropriations.     In  this  place  he  will  be 
second,    in    the    work    of    direction    and 
management,    only   to    Mr.    Underwood, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.    The  first  report  of  the  present 
Tariff  Board  is  to  be  made,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  ,in  December  next.     Those 
who  would  have  no  permanent  board  of 
this   kind  point  to  the  long  and  unfor- 
tunate delay.     We  said  some  months  ago 
that  the, situation  called  for  a  report  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  recent  session,  even 
if  it  should  relate  to  only  one  duty  in  the 
tariff. 

Altho  their  plans  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, the  Democrats  of  the  House  will 
attempt,  at  the  special  session,  to  revise 
parts  of  the  tariff  law.  It  is  now  ex- 
pected that  they  will  pass  bills  affecting 
the  duties  on  wool,  woolen  goods  and 
cotton  goods.  To  these  may  be  added 
bills  placing  on  the  free  list  agricultural 
machinery,  binding  twine  (for  grain), 
and  the  steel  ties  used  on  cotton  bales. 
Such  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list 
would  be  designed  to  conciliate  the  agri- 
culturists. The  report  to  be  made  in 
December  by  the  Tariff-  Board  will  relate 
to  the  cost  of  producing  wool  and  woolen 
goods.  Mr.  Taft,  it  is  understood,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  duties  in  the  wool  and 
woolens  schedule  ought  to  be  reduced,  but 
he  would  like  to  have  Congress  wait  for 
the  report.  The  House  Democrats  do  not 
intend  to  wait.  This  is  shown  in  a  state- 
ment given  to  the  press  by  Chairman 
Underwood,  who  says  the  new  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  ascertained  that, 
while  the  average  duty  on  woolen  goods 
is  go  per  cent.,  the  average  labor  cost  in 
this  country  is  only  25  per  cent.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  House 
surely  will  attack  the  duties  on  wool  and 
those  on  manufactures  of  wool  and  cot- 
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ton.  Prol)al)ly  it  will  also  attempt  to 
remove  the  duties  now  imposed  on  cer- 
tain manufactured  goods  which  farmers 
and  planters  must  buy.  But  a  general 
revision  will  be  deferred  until  the  regu- 
lar session. 

In  the  Senate  the  so-called  Republican 
insurgents  will  probably  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  The  House  will  strive  so  to 
shape  its  revision  program  that  it  will 
gain  their  approval.  But  this  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.  These  insurgents  dislike 
the  present  duties  on  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  but  their  recent  attitude  indicates 
that  they  will  probably  defend  the  duty 
on  wool.  Moreover,  they  are  protection- 
ists, emphatically  so  with  respect  to  the 
products  in  which  their  constituents  are 
directly  interested,  which  are  largely 
products  of  the  soil,  altho  they  would 
consent  to  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  manufactures.  They  may 
insist  that  the  Democratic  program  for 
the  special  session  shall  afifect  a  longer 
list  of  manufactured  goods  than  Mr. 
Underwood  and  his  associates  are  will- 
ing to  take  up  before  December.  And  if 
they  should  agree  with  the  House  Demo- 
crats as  to  revision  bills,  and  if  these 
bills  with  their  help  should  be  passed  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  President  would  sign  them. 

The  result  of  such  an  attempt  at  par- 
tial revision  as  the  Democrats  are  now 
inclined  to  make  cannot  be  foreseen. 
There  may  be  long  and  fruitless  discus- 
sion, to  the  disadvantage  of  business 
interests.  If  the  Democrats  are  deter- 
mined to  attack  parts  of  the  tariff  at  this 
special  session,  they  should  confine  their 
efforts  to  a  small  number  of  duties,  the 
correction  of  which  ought  not  to  be  op- 
posed by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  President.  At  the  same  time  they 
might  announce  their  purpose  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  tariff.  We  think  they 
should  vote  for  a  permanent  tariff  board. 
It  is  needed  now  and  will  be  needed  in 
years  to  come.  From  it  can  be  obtained 
that  information  which  is  required  by 
revisers  of  tariff  duties,  whether  the  re- 
vision be  made  in  accord  with  protection- 
ist doctrines  or  in  disagreement  with 
them.  An  honest  statement  from  expert 
investigators  as  to  production  costs  here 
and  abroad  should  be  available  for  use  in 
Congress.  It  should  not  be  ignored,  but 
should  be  welcomed,  by  those  who  think 


duties  should  be  imposed  only,  or  pri- 
marily, for  revenue.  If  such  informa- 
tion is  given  to  them,  they  are  not  bound 
to  make  a  revision  in  obedience  to  the 
Republican  nile  that  the  duty  should 
equal  the  difference  in  production  costs, 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  But  it  will  enable  them 
to  fix  revenue  duties  with  due  regard  for 
existing  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions. 

je 

Ethics  and  Religion 

Under  the  title  "Is  Christianity  Ethics 
or  Religion,"  Professor  Patten  asks  and 
answers  a  serious  question.  Possibly 
some  considerations  not  discussed  by 
Professor  Patten  may  add  clearness  to 
the  argument. 

Let  it  be  first  understood  that  ethics  is 
the  science  of  duty,  of  all  duties  what- 
ever. It  is  not  the  science  of  beauty,  nor 
that  of  pleasure,  but  solely  and  compre- 
hensively of  the  obligations  of  duty.  A 
man  in  society  has  duties  to  his  family 
and  to  all  his  fellows.  He  may  even 
have  duties  to  himself,  to  his  own  body, 
and  such  duties  are  embraced  under 
ethics.  He  may  have  duties  to  superior 
beings,  to  God,  and  such  duties  are  all 
included  under  ethics.  But  all  those 
duties  which  relate  to  God,  or  other 
superior  beings  supposed  to  exist,  come 
under  a  section  of  ethics  called  religion. 

By  general  consent  of  language  reli- 
gion means  belief  in  such  superior  be- 
ings and  duties  resulting  therefrom.  The 
superior  being  may  be  a  fetish,  a  ghost, 
or  God — so  wide  is  religion. 

Now,  duties  come  into  existence  and 
play  just  as  soon  as  one  comes  into  rela- 
tion with  other  beings  and  has  to  consider 
some  one- else  than  himself.  Were  one 
to  grow  up  apart  from  all  human  society 
it  would  be  unethical  for  him  to  give 
unnecessary  pain  to  a  dog  or  a  bird.  If 
one  grows  up  in  a  family  or  in  a  tribe, 
his  relations  will  create  duties,  entirely 
apart  from  any  belief  in  God  or  any 
existence  of  God.  It  is  not  God  that 
creates  these  duties,  but  they  grow  out 
of  the  relations  of  society,  just  as  truly 
as  the  theorems  of  geometry  grow  out 
of  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles. 

So,  as  Professor  Patten  tells  us,  cul- 
ture has  much  to  do  with  ethics,  because 
tlic  sense  of  dutv  can  be  cultivated,  just 
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as  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  the  sense  of 
pleasure.  Culture  teaches  us  to  discover 
beauties  and  to  enjoy  pleasures,  never 
discovered  by  those  lacking  culture.  But 
culture  is  not  ethics  any  more  than  it  is 
esthetics ;  it  is  a  source  of  ethical  culture, 
a  field  in  which  it  can  grow. 

Professor  Patten  says  that  "culture 
does  not  need  the  Church."  It  is  true 
that  there  can  be  culture  without  the 
Church — there  was  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles ;  there  is  in  the  Japan  of  today. 
It  is  true  that  ethics  can  grow  with- 
out the  Church — it  did  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Platonism  and  Neo-Platonism. 
But  that  does  not  exclude  the  Churcn 
from  adding  its  cultural  power  and  even 
carrying  ethics  beyond  what  other  forms 
of  culture  could  attain.  We  are  far 
from  accepting  the  statement  that  "cul- 
ture progress  will  go  on  as  well  without 
the  Church  as  with.it." 

But  Professor  Patten  is  self-evidently 
right  in  saying  that  "personal  goodness" 
is  an  element  in  ethics.  We  might  say 
that  it  is  the  whole  of  ethics.  He  truly 
says  that  "social  intercourse"  is  its  prime 
factor.  It  is  beyond  question  that  moral 
relations  and  ethical  duties  originate  and 
develop  in  social  relations,  whether  in 
the  family,  the  clan,  or  in  the  complex 
industrial  relations  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion which  teach  industry,  honesty,  fru- 
gality, temperance,  punctuality  and  the 
like  virtues.  The  inherent  conscience 
teaches  them.  Church  or  no  Church,  God 
or  no  God ;  but  the  belief  in  God  or  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  can  very  much 
enforce  and  clarify  and  hasten  all  the 
ethical  conclusions  developed  by  social 
relations. 

We  hesitate  to  accept  Professor  Pat- 
ten's distinction  thus  exprest : 

"The  difference  between  ethics  and  religion 
is,  that  ethics  has  to  do  with  social  advance, 
while  religion  has  for  its  problem  social  re- 
construction." 

Social  reconstruction  appears  to  us  to 
be  as  much  ethical  as  is  social  advance, 
and  no  more  religious.  Plato's  "Repub- 
lic" is  a  reconstruction  of  society,  but  it 
is  not  religious.  Labor  for  social  ad- 
vance equally  with  that  for  social  recon- 
struction will  be  religious  if  it  is  inspired 
by  a  regard  for  one's  faith  in  God  and 
one's  loyalty  to  the  universal  Father ; 
if  not  so  inspired  it  is,  in  either  field, 
whether  advance  or  reconstruction,  sim- 
ply ethics. 


Professor  Patten  has  admirably  stated 
some  of  the  duties  of  religion,  which  are 
also  duties  of  ethics :  to  succor  the  fallen, 
to  raise  the  degenerate.  There  are  other 
duties  of  religion,  to  be  sure,  to  comfort, 
support  and  strengthen  those  who  are 
not  degenerate. 

Instead  of  depravity  as  the  field  of 
rehgion.  Professor  Patten  would  speak 
of  degeneration,  and  that  degeneration 
he  finds  in  the  "admitted"  fact  that  ''the 
physical  improvement  of  the  race  has 
ceased"  and  that  "the  elimination  of  the 
unfit  has  been  thwarted  by  the  action  of 
human  sympathy,"  so  that  "now,  thru 
the  many  agencies  for  keeping  the  weak 
alive,  the  level  of  the  race  is  lowered." 
On  this  point  we  are  not  convinced.  If 
certain  social  conditions  tend  to  lower 
the  race  level,  other  conditions  tend  to 
raise  it,  and  human  stature  and  strength 
were  probably  never  greater  than  now. 
That  kind  of  assumed  degeneration  we 
fear  would  be  a  fragile  basis  for  a  doc- 
trine of  religion. 

Really  what  Professor  Patten  has 
done  is  to  show  that  a  special  field  for 
religion  is  in  the  lifting  of  the  fallen  and 
the  removal  of  social  evils.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  also  the  sphere  of  ethics,  obliga- 
tory on  those  whose  agnosticism  or  athe- 
ism denies  the  claims  of  religion.  Reli- 
gion buttresses  all  ethics.  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill"  is  ethical,  but  it  becomes  reli- 
gious when  pronounced  from  Sinai,  and 
those  will  believe  the  voice  of  God  who 
would  not  hear  the  mere  call  of  con- 
science. For  all  sorts  of  duty  religion  is 
the  strongest  support ;  the  Church  up- 
holds all  good  morals,  and  is  the  might- 
iest force  for  both  social  advance  and 
social  regeneration,  because  it  relates 
itself  to  God's  authority.  Professor 
Patten  recognizes  this  when,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  article,  he  finds  fellowship 
with  God  to  be  the  inspiring  force  of  the 
Christian  leader,  and  exprest  in  the  ideal 
Christ  has  left  for  his  followers. 

A    Chair  of  Good    Breeding 

An  article  in  our  first  issue  for  this 
year  on  the  L^niversity  of  London  called 
attention  to  a  unique  department  of  Ur' 
versity  College,  its  Laboratorv  of  Eugen- 
ics. This  was  founded  in  1904  by  Sir 
Francis  Galton,  who  agreed  to  contribut: 
to  its  support  $2,500  a  year  for  seven 
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years.  ( )n  January  17  Sir  Francis  Gal- 
ton  died  al  the  iv^v  ot  eighty-eight,  and 
it  was  found  that  his  residuary  estates 
amounting-  to  about  $225,000,  had  been 
left  to  the  University  of  London  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  {professorship  of  Eu- 
G^enics,  with  a  laboratory,  library  and  of- 
fice in  connection  with  it.  The  provision 
for  an  ''ofifice"  shows  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  Galton's  ideals.  In  his  will  he  speci- 
fies that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  assistants,  not  only  to  col- 
lect materials  bearing  on  eugenics  and 
draw  conclusions  from  them,  but  also  "to 
provide  instruction,  under  appropriate  re- 
strictions, to  private  individuals  and  to 
public  authorities  concerning  the  laws  of 
inheritance  in  man,  and  to  urge  the  con- 
clusions as  to  social  conduct  which  fol- 
low from  such  laws." 

Thus  Galton  would  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  ethical  lessons 
derived  from  the  law  of  evolution  dis- 
covered by  his  cousin,  Charles  Darwin. 
Heredity,  which  seemed  to  the  last  gen- 
eration a  dreadful  tyrant,  is  to  become 
the  servant  of  mankind.  Galton  realized 
from  the  first  that  the  popular  side  of 
eugenics  should  be  kept  close  to  the  re- 
search side,  and  that  the  public  must  be 
educated  to  a  new  and  higher  ideal  of 
morality  in  marriage.  He  desired  to 
make  eugenics  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
future,  so  that  people  would  come  to  re- 
gard the  mating  of  the  unfit  with  as 
much  horror  as  they  now  look  upon  in- 
cest, and  on  the  other  hand  to  regard 
those  who  v,nlfully  shirk  the  duties  of 
proper  parenthood  as  they  look  upon 
cowards  and  traitors. 

Altho  heredity  is  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  sciences,  for  it  is  only  since  the 
discovery  of  Mendel's  law  that  its  study 
could  be  successfully  carried  on,  yet  there 
has  already  accumulated  a  sufficient  body 
of  verified  facts  to  enable  an  ''office  prac- 
tice" to  be  established  that  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  humanity.  Such  recom- 
mendations as  the  infant  science  has  to 
make  at  the  present  time  would  be  chief- 
ly negative.  In  cases  where  there  is  in- 
heritable disease  or  where  there  is  on 
both  sides  the  same  taint  or  defect  the 
eugenist  practitioner  would  be  justified  in 
g^ivins:  the  same  advice  as  Punch — 
"Don't !"  But  the  trouble  with  our  civ- 
ilization now  is  that  Punch  made  his  ad- 


advice  too  general,  and  it  is  too  gener- 
ally followed  by  those  to  whom  it  least 
applies.  Money,  business  connections, 
social  standing,  church  affiliations,  fine 
clothes  and  the  like  all  have  their  say 
nowadays  about  who  shall  get  married 
and  who  shall  not,  and  it  is  time  factors 
of  more  importance  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  race  are  also  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

American  scientists  have  more  than 
kept  up  with  English  in  the  experimental 
study  of  heredity,  thanks  chietlv  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  lUit  in  the  pc^pu- 
larization  of  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gations more  has  been  done  in  England, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  Galton  Laboratory. 
An  endowment  like  that  which  Galton 
has  given  to  the  great  L^niversity  of  Lon- 
don would  be  of  great  service  in  this 
country  just  now,  for  it  is  important  that 
eugenics  be  introduced  to  the  public  as  a 
moral  and  scientific  ideal  and  not  be  per- 
verted to  license  and  quackery.  The 
word  "stirpiculture,"  which  Galton  at 
first  used  to  express  his  ideal  of  good 
breeding,  had  to  be  dropped  because  it 
had  been  used  by  the  Oneida  Community, 
and  the  word  "eugenics,"  which  he  de- 
vised to  take  its  place,  is  in  danger  of 
the  same  fate.  The  only  periodical  in 
America  devoted  to  eugenics  is  a  free 
love  paper  ncc  ''Lucifer."  But  Galton  was 
careful  to  state  that  his  propaganda  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race 
should  be  carried  on  without  interfering 
with  existing  laws,  customs  and  senti- 
ments relating  to  marriage. 

Rats 

Is  it  possible  that  we  shall  have  in  this 
country  a  serious  epidemic  like  the  Black 
Death,  which  swept  over  England  in 
1346,  or  the  London  Plague  of  1665? 
Probably  not ;  but  sporadic  cases  near 
the  seaports  are  not  unlikely,  and  there 
have  even  been  such  cases  recently  in 
San  Francisco,  as  there  have  been  of  late 
in  Great  Britain.  A  dozen  years  ago 
there  appeared  several  hundred  cases  in 
Oporto  and  as  many  in  Sydney.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should 
this  next  summer  be  a  number  of  cases 
in  this  city  or  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  or  New  Orleans  or  San 
Francisco.      But  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
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any  such  terrible  epidemic  as  broke  out 
in  India  from  1904  to  1907,  which  de- 
stroyed a  minion  and  a  qnarter  persons 
each  year.  It  has  now  extended  to 
China,  wliere  the  number  of  deaths  is 
Hkely  to  be  quite  as  great. 

We  are  in  far  less  danger  from  plague 
than  are  India  and  China,  or  than  was 
Europe  two  centuries  ago.  because  our 
sanitary  conditions  are  far  better.  But 
this  requires  explanation  of  the  source  of 
plague  infection. 

The  plague  develops  first  in  rats.    The 
bacillus  of  the  plague  is  carried  by  the 
rat  flea  to  man.     There  are  two  kinds  of 
rats,  the  domestic  black  rat  and  the  more 
wild,  non-domestic   brown  rat.      In  the 
time  of  the  London  Plague  the  domestic 
black  rat  was  very  common  in  England, 
and  it  is  now  very  common  in  India  and 
China,    breeding    in    the    roofs    of    the 
houses.      Its  fleas  pass  very  easily  from 
this  rat  to  the  human  inhabitant.  But  this 
domestic   rat   is   now   infrequent   in   our 
present   sanitary   conditions,    being   shut 
out  of  houses,  and  finding  an  enemy  in 
the  larger  and  fiercer  brown  rat,  which 
avoids    human    society    and    makes    its 
home  in   sewers  and   drains,  and  about 
slaughter  houses  and  grain  bins.      While 
it  is  a  disagreeable  and  destructive  pest 
it  keeps  out  of  men's  way  and  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  its  fleas  often  pass- 
ing to  a  human  host.      Nevertheless,  this 
may  happen,  as  it  did  happen  in  Glasgow 
and    San    Francisco,    wherever    infected 
rats  can  escape  from  ships  to  the  wharfs, 
and  where  garbage  may  be  found  to  feed 
them    in    uncleanly    and    congested    dis- 
tricts. 

Nevertheless,  the  danger  is  sufficient 
to  make  precautions  necessary.  Every 
house  should  be  rat-proof.  Any  rat- 
holes  should  be  stopped  up  with  cement 
or  broken  glass.  Rats  should  1je  killed. 
Apart  from  the  danger  of  infection  it 
is  reckoned  that  rats  destroy  in  England 
some  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  But  in- 
dividual enterprise  will  not  destroy  rats  ; 
that  needs,  and  one  of  these  days  will 
have,  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
as  already  to  some  extent  wolves  and 
mosquitoes  are  held  to  be  public  pests  to 
l)e  publicly  banned.  There  is  not  an  epi- 
demic that  is  necessary.  If  we  let  peo- 
ple die  in  droves  it  is  our  fault.  It  is 
because   we    permit  the  filth  conditions 


that  introduce  poisons  into  our  systems, 
whether  of  the  bubonic  plague,  the  yel- 
low fever,  the  cholera  or  typhoid. 

The  Mexican  Question 

The   first   result   of   Minister    Liman- 
tour's  return  to  the  Mexican  capital  has 
been   the  retirement  of  the   entire   Diaz 
Cabinet.     This  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to 
the  exertion  of  his  influence  and  to  the 
arguments    he    addressed    to    the    aged 
President.   While  he  was  striving  to  con- 
vince Diaz  that  this  unpopular  and  part- 
ly superannuated  Cabinet  must  go,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  retain  the  con- 
fidence   of    the    powerful    officer    with 
whom  he  was  arguing,  and  also  of  the 
many  who  regard  that  officer  with   re- 
spect and  veneration.     This  probably  ex- 
plains those  statements  to  the  press  from 
Senor    Limantour    which    caused    some 
disappointment  and  surprise.     Altho  he 
has  been  concerned  for  many  years  al- 
most  exclusively  with  questions  of   na- 
tional finance,  it  is  plain  now  that  he  is 
a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  financier.     His 
public   utterances   were   carefully   meas- 
ured with  regard  to  the  situation  and  his 
purpose.     If  we  assume  that  on  the  day 
before  ,  the   resignations   he   felt   that  he 
was  in  danger  of  failing,  we  can  under- 
stand why  he  spoke  then   so  plainly  of 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  saying  that  the 
Administration  had  no  definite  plan,  and 
pointing  to  the  ominous  opposition  which 
had  appeared  and  grown  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Mexico.     Those  remark'^  to 
the  public  at  home  and  abroad  may  have 
turned  the  scale.     On  the-followincr  dav 
— at  Diaz's  command,  of  course — all  the 
Cabinet    Ministers    resigned,    and    Diaz, 
with  Limantour's  help,  set  out  to  fill  their 
places  with  men  in  whom  the  dissatisfied 
non-combatants    would    have    confidence 
and  to  whom  the  Maderists  could  look 
for  support  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
forms which  they  demand. 

There  was  encouragement  at  once  in 
the  appointment  of  Ambassador  de  la 
Barra  to  the  highest  place.  He  is  a 
scholarly  gentleman,  and  a  diplomatist 
and  legislator  of  much  experience.  His 
recent  notable  contribution  to  Tiie  Inde- 
pendent, widely  republished,  has  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the  , 
revolutionist  leaders.     We  are  confident 
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that    he    will    stand    with    Limantour    in  he   commended    for   its   reports,   notably 

pressing"    those    reforms    which    are    re-  for  those  relating  to  Senor  Limantour's 

(luired  for  a  restoration  of  peace;  and  it  mission.      To  some   it  seems   that  there 

is    reasonable   to   expect   that   the   other  must  have  been  in  the  private  reports  to 

new  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  be  in  the  President  much  which,  probably  for 

accord  with  them.     Corral,  whose  elec-  the  best  of  reasons,  he  could  not  at  first 

tion    as    Vice-President    was    forced    by  disclose.      It  may  be  that  those  reports 

Diaz,  and  whose  popularity  is  no  greater  were  not  well  founded,  or  that  he  was 

than   that   of   Creel,   the   arbitrary   Gov-  misled.      At  all  events,  an  authoritative 

crnor  of  Chihuahua,  will  now,  wc  are  led  and  official  statement,  disclosing  all  that 

to  believe,  give  up  his  office.     Sefior  dc  can  properly  be  made  public,   would  be 

la  Barra  will  then  be  directly  in  line  for  timely  now,  and  would  put    an    end  to 

succession     to     the     Presidency,     where  sensational   rumors  which,   in  our  judg- 

Senor   Limantour   might   now   be   if   he  mcnt,  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 

had  not  chosen  partly  to  efface  himself  ^ 

and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treas-  -p^^    French   Kaleidoscope 

ury  Department.  ^ 

These  Cabinet  changes  are  full  of  In  July,  1909,  M.  Clemenceau  made  a 
promise  for  Mexico.  We  shall  not  be  tired  gesture  and  committed  political  sui- 
surprised  if  the  effect  of  them,  and  of  cide.  The  greatest  political  duelist  of 
the  action  which  the  new  Ministers  evi-  his  times,  he  had,  standing  outside  min- 
dently  intend  to  take,  shall  be  a  dying  istries,  brought  them  tumbling  down 
out  of  the  insurrection  within  a  short  with  a  volley  of  sarcasm;  but  he  fell  in 
time.  But  the  reforms  should  be  an-  his  turn,  tho  chiefly  thru  his  own  weari- 
nounced  without  delay.  Sefior  Liman-  ness.  Dependent  for  a  majority,  not  only 
tour  and  his  associates  should  not  wait  upon  the  votes  of  radicals  of  all  shad- 
for  the  Maderists  to  lay  down  their  arms.  ings  and  degrees,  but  also  upon  the 
Another  semi-official  explanation  of  sufferance  of  the  Socialists,  who  had  at 
the  movement  of  our  troops  has  been  last  earned  Cabinet  recognition,  he  suc- 
given  to  the  public,  and  it  does  not  ap-  cumbed  to  the  complexity  and  ungrate- 
pear  to  have  been  considered  with  care.  fulness  of  his  task.  In  summing  up  the 
Still,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  Clemenceau  ministry,  one  finds  it  to 
the  first  explanation,  which  was  official  have  represented  a  diplomatic  resistance 
and  at  the  same  time  inadequate  and  to  the  demands  of  the  Socialist  party, 
more  or  less  absurd.  The  time  has  come  whose  program  it  delayed  in  granting  it 
for  an  official  explanation  that  shall  really  piecemeal.  The  Prime  Minister  himself 
explain,  one  prepared  by  the  President  was  never  a  Socialist,  for  his  part :  he  is 
with  the  aid  of  his  Cabinet.  It  is  evi-  too  cynical  a  genius  for  that, 
dent  that  the  troops  are  not  in  San  An-  M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Instruction 
tonio  to  enforce  the  neutrality  laws  along  and  Public  Worship,  then  of  Justice  (he 
the  boundary,  and  that  no  ''solid  military  received  this  last  portfolio  that  he  might 
wall"  has  been  erected  on  that  line.  The  execute  the  Separation  law,  of  which  he 
President  should  not  be  held  strictly  re-  had  acted  as  ''reporter"),  succeeded  M. 
sponsible  for  the  dispatches  of  a  news  Clemenceau.  Many  a  "crisis"  in  France 
agency,  even  if  it  be  understood  that  consists  only  in  a  number  of  grave  gen- 
those  dispatches  were  suggested  by  him.  tlemen  filing  out  of  a  room  in  a  certain 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  every  state-  order,  exchanging  portfolios,  and  re- 
ment  and  every  word  had  his  approval.  turning  in  a  different  order,  with  a  dif- 
The  public  cannot  know  whether  the  dis-  ferent  leader.  M.  Briand,  before  respon- 
patches  were  prepared  under  such  condi-  sibility  sobered  him,  was  a  persuaded  So- 
tions.  Nevertheless,  he  is  criticised  as  cialist.  He  went  so  far  as  to  preach 
he  would  be  if  the  dispatches  had  been  Herveism — counseling  the  soldiers  of 
published  over  his  signature,  and  he  is  France  to  shoot  down  their  officers,  not 
held  responsible  for  lack  of  uniformity  their  comrades  of  the  labor  unions,  in 
or  consistency  or  other  defects.  This  the  event  of  a  general  strike.  The  pen- 
we  say  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Asso-  dant  to  this  portrait  of  M.  Briand  is  that 
ciated  Press,  which  certainly  deserves  to  for  which  he  pos^d  last  summer,  in  turn- 
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in  J  a  deal  car  to  the  railway  strikers  and 
crushing-  the  serpent  of  riot,  not  to  say 
revolution. 

In  advocating  the  Disestablishment 
bill  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  country  four  years  since,  M.  Briand 
was  not,  in  general,  fanatical.  He  has 
done,  all  told,  very  little  in  the  cause  of  • 
rhetoric.  As  an  English  journalist  resi- 
dent in  Paris  words  it :   , 

"M.  Cleuienceau  never  could  resist  being 
brilliant;  iM.  Briand  perhaps  never  had  the 
temptation  to  face,  he  certainly  never  gave 
way  to  it.  During  all  the  preparation  for  dis- 
establishment, it  was  the  former  who  said  the 
words,  but  the  latter  who  did  the  things." 

There  was  little  enthusiasm  about  M. 
Briand's  attack  upon  Rome — it  was  a 
question  of  business  and  statistics.  He 
did  not  compete  with  Combes.  Unlike 
his  colleague  Viviani,  he  never  dis- 
coursed of  putting  out  forever  the  lights 
of  heaven. 

Yet  the  late  Premier's  course  utterly 
offended  the  Catholics,  not  of  France 
alone,  but  of  the  entire  world.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
give  him  credit  for  sparing  the  Church 
worse  treatment  than  it  actually  received. 
For  one  thing,  he  denied  it,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  satisfaction  of  martyrdom. 
Tho  the  law  for  which  he  stands  largely 
responsible  is  severe,  he  seems  to  have 
made  the  execution  of  it  as  gentle  as  he 
could.  It  is  for  this  that  he  is  regarded 
as  tainted  with  Clericalism — he  who  "re- 
ported" disestablishment! 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  M.  Bri- 
and, since  his  exhibition  of  statesmanlike 
qualities  in  the  recent  railway  crisis,  is 
that  he  is  something  of  a  time-server. 
All  recent  Premiers — victims  of  the  bloc 
— have  been  temporizers.  So  have  most 
prominent  French  politicians — and  the 
French  Radical  has  been  aptly  defined  as 
a  Socialist  without  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

Such  is  the  new  Prime  Minister.  His 
Cabinet  is  regarded  as  more  radical  than 
his  predecessor's.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  this  new  government  as  destined 
for  long  life.  Also,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover its  raison  d'etre.  No  appreciable 
change  from  the  Briand  policy  was  hint- 
ed at  when  M.  Monis  made  his  recent 
declaration  of  program.  All  that  is  clear 
is  that  the  new  ministry  was  called  into 
being  by  the  hostility  of  the  Combists  to 


Ihiand,  and  that  M.  Monis  is  thus  over- 
shadowed, at  the  moment,  by  two  fig- 
ures :  that  of  Theophile  Delcasse,  his 
Minister  of  Marine,  within  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  of  Combes  without  it.  Yet  it 
is  possible  that  his  very  mediocrity  will 
save  Monis.  Here  is  what  the  new 
Prime  Minister  had  to  say  of  the  Church 
and  the  schools : 

"We  shall  apply  without  weakness  and  with- 
out violence  the  laws  dealing  with  the  congre- 
gaiious  and  with  the  separation  of  the  churches 
and  the  state.  Recent  judgments  show  what 
means  the  existing  law  i)laces  at  our  disposal 
for  the  defence  of  schools  and  teachers  against 
insult,  if  these  weapons  should  prove  inade- 
quate we  shall  ask  you  for  new  ones  in  order 
to  assure  the  proper  working  of  the  schools 
and  to  protect  from  all  obstruction  our  work 
of  laicizing  them." 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  Aristide  Briand 
having  eliminated  himself,  Monis  would 
— more  discreetly,  perhaps — carry  oul 
the  Briand  policy.  Briand  seems  to  have 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Deputies 
because  of  his  scorn  of  pretenses.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  hypocritical.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  country, 
and,  tho  he  is  momentarily  weary 
of  parliamentary  bickerings,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  group  system,  and 
of  over-centralization,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral insincerity  in  political  affairs, 
he  is,  in  due  time,  likely  to  ''come 
back."  No  poHtics  are  so  kaleidoscopic 
as  the  French.  And,  while  M.  Briand 
may  lack  a  panacea  to  offer,  tho  he  is 
essentially  disillusioned,  France  cannot 
pernianently  forget  that  M.  Briand  has 
stood  the  ordeal  by  fire.  His  coolness  in 
parliamentary  crises  and  before  the  pis- 
tol of  the  "manifestant"  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Without  being  altogether  a  Man 
of  Destiny,  M.  Briand  can,  if  he  will, 
plagiarise  'Teter  Pan,"  and  say:  "Napo- 
leon was  little,  too !" 

Two  notable  disas- 
Avoidable  Disasters    ters     of     the     week 

have  shocked  the 
country.  One  of  them  is  a  railroad 
wreck  and  the  other  a  fire.  They  call  for 
very  different  comment.  The  former  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent. Machinery  will  break ;  with  the 
best  of  care  we  cannot  always  prevent  it. 
Had  the  break  occurred  at  any  other 
place  on  the  road  than  just  where  it  did 
no  one  w^ould  have  been  killed.     It  must 
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be  put  (luvvn  tu  the  list  uf  those  aeei- 
dents  which  perhaps  we  can  never  avoid, 
I  he  other  disaster,  in  this  city,  is  of  a 
very  different  sort.  Here,  was  no  act  of 
(iod;  it  was  the  crime  of  man.  It  was 
a  fire  in  the  upper  stories  of  a  high  build- 
ing, and  150  people,  mostly  Hebrew  and 
Italian  girls  in  factory  work,  were  killed. 
There  were  two  criminal  faults.  In  the 
first  place,  a  building  so  employed  should 
have  been  actually  fireproof  in  construc- 
tion and  in  furnishing — no  wooden 
lloors,  no  wooden  trimmings  and  no  such 
body  of  wooden  furniture  as  could 
gather  a  fiame.  Then,  again,  there 
should  be  double  protection  by  abundant 
means  of  escape,  but  here  these  helpless 
girls  were  crowded  where  escape  was  so 
insufficient  that  they  could  only  jump 
from  the  windows,  hoping  to  be  caught 
in  the  life  nets,  but  the  nets  were  broken, 
and  those  who  held  them  beaten  down 
by  the  rain  of  the  falling  bodies.  After 
the  people  are  killed,  hundreds  of  homes 
broken  up,  the  breadwinners  slain  and 
old  people  and  children  left  helpless,  the 
city  authorities  are  asking  where  the 
blame  was.  That  question  comes  too 
late ;  it  should  have  been  asked  before, 
not  after.  The  only  rehef  is  in  the  faint 
hope  that  there  will,  for  a  year,  be  strict- 
er inspection  and  more  stringent  building- 
laws  for  many  cities. 

We  gave  lately  the 
Religious  Statistics      number  of   students 

in  144  Protestant 
theological  seminaries  in  this  country  as 
7,899.  We  have  since  seen  those  of  the 
eighty-two  Catholic  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inaries, which  count  6,969  aspirants  for 
the  priesthood,  according  to  Wiltzius's 
new  directory.  There  are  ninety-seven 
bishops  of  dioceses.  The  number  of 
priests  is  12,650,  of  whom  more  than  a 
third  are  members  of  religious  orders. 
The  number  of  Catholics  is  given  as  14,- 
6  [8,761.  In  the  census  of  1906  the  num- 
ber of  Catholic  communicants  was  given 
as  12,079,142,  there  having  been  made  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent,  for  children. 
Had  they  been  counted  the  number 
would  have  been  14,210,755,  which  gives 
an  increase  in  four  years  of  408,006.  The 
new  Vatican  rule  reducing  the  age  at 
w^hich  children  are  to  receive  the  com- 


munion to  seven  years  will  increase  the 
number  included  in  the  next  census  fig- 
ures. The  increase  in  four  years  must  be 
c(jnsidered  in  connection  with  the  Catho- 
lic immigration.  On  this  latter  subject 
the  Catholic  I'ortnii^htly  Rciiew,  of  St. 
Louis,  says  that  it  has  been  "denounced 
as  an  unpatriotic  crank,  pessimist,  and 
croaker  "  for  telling  the  truth.     It  adds : 

"It  is  our  firm  conviction,  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly voiced  in  public  because  we  love  the 
truth  and  the  salvation  of  souls  more  than  the 
■glory  of  our  country,'  that  all  things  duly 
weighed,  the  Church  is  losing  members  at  a 
terrific  rate  in  America.  There  are  a  good 
many  conversions  to  the  faith,  thanks  be  to 
God ;  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  offset  the 
number  of  defections.  All  the  world  knows 
that  thousands  of  immigrant  Catholics  annually 
fall  away  from  the  faith  because  they  are  luke- 
warm when  they  come  here  and  find  no  one 
to  take  care  of  them.  Something  far  less  ap- 
preciated among  us  is  the  enormous  defection 
of  Catholics  to  the  manner  born.  This  is  due 
to  a  great  variety  of  causes.  But  we  shall  not 
be  able  accurately  to  gauge  the  ensemble  of 
these  causes  and  to  counteract  them,  unless  we 
have  reliable  statistics  to  go  by.  .  .  .  What  we 
need  above  all  things  at  this  stage  is  accurate 
and  trustworthy  statistics  about  our  annual 
gains  and  losses.  The  bishops  of  this  country 
could  not  perform  a  more  valuable  service  to 
the  cause  of  Catholicity  than  by  enabling  them- 
selves and  the  Holy  See  to  get  at  the  true  facts 
regarding  this  dynamic  problem." 


The  Third  National     J^*   '^o'^ing  of  na- 
-,  ^  tional    peace    c  o  n  - 

Peace  Congress  ^  • 

gresses     is     commg 

into  wide  vogue.  Besides  an  interna- 
tional congress  held  every  year  in  some 
capital  of  the  world,  and  the  yearly  ses- 
sions of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
England,  France,  Austria  and  Italy 
assernble  national  congresses  yearly.  The 
United  States  is  apparently  going  to  hold 
one  every  other  year.  The  first  National 
Peace  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
held  in  New  York  in  1907,  just  before 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  was  con- 
vened. It  was  the  greatest  unofficial 
gathering  ever  held  in  the  United  States 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  distinguished 
speakers  and  delegates.  The  following 
year  a  peace  conference  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  tho  only  State  wide 
in  name,  was  national  in  scope.  In  1909, 
the  Second  National  Peace  Congress  was 
held  in  Chicago.  Last  year  a  cong-ress 
representing  the  New  England  States 
was  held  in  Hartford,  tho  the  speakers 
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there  eaiiie  Iroiu  all  parts  of  the  euuntry. 
In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley  has  been  holdinj^,  every  sprin*; 
for  the  past  sixteen  years,  his  Mohonk 
arbitration  conferences,  while  each  year 
since  1907  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  has  held  a  three  days' 
session  in  Washington,  in  which  most  of 
the  papers  read  refer  to  international 
peace.  The  newly  formed  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of 
International  l)is])utes  held  its  first  pub- 
lic congress  in  Washington  last  autumn, 
its  six  sessions  gathered  together  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  publicists  and 
peace  workers  in  America.  And  now 
l)lans  are  maturing  for  the  Third  Na- 
tional Peace  Cong-ress,  which  will  be 
held  from  the  3d  to  the  5th  of  May  in 
Baltimore.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  this  will  be  the  best  peace  congress 
yet  brought  together  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  in 
the  world,  for  in  no  other  nation  are 
such  important  people  enrolled  in  the 
peace  movement.  For  the  first  time  a 
President  of  the  United  States  will  at- 
tend a  national  congress.  Mr.  Taft  will 
open  the  Baltimore  one  on  Wednesday, 
at  2  o'clock.  If  he  delivers  as  important 
an  utterance  there  as  he  has  already 
done  when  speaking  at  peace  banquets  he 
will  justify  Mr.  Carnegie's  characteriza- 
tion of  him  as  the  greatest  living  peace 
leader.  Besides  Mr.  Taft,  such  other 
distinguished  peace  advocates  are  expect- 
ed to  address  the  congress  as  Andrew 
Carnegie^  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Richard 
Bartholdt,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  James  Brown  Scott,  John  W. 
Foster,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Huntington  Wilson,  etc.  To  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Marburg,  one  of  Baltimore's  most 
distinguished  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
the  promised  success  of  this  congress 
will  l3e  largely  due,  tho  it  was  initiated, 
as  the  previous  national  congresses  have 
been,  by  the  American  Peace  Society. 
We  trust  that  many  readers  of  Thk  In- 
dependent will  find  it  possil)le  to  attend. 

rjy    .  .      .         From    time    to    time    inci- 
Traimng  in        ,      ,  1  •  u         • 

p  ...  dents     occur     which     give 

support    to    the    prevalent 

opinion  that  the  education  being  given 


tu  the  students  in  our  colleges  is  not  such 
as  to  lit  ihetn  for  the  practical  duties  of 
afier  life.  Sacli  an  incident  is  the  elec- 
tion recently  held  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  members  of  the  student  board. 
In  both  the  law  school  and  the  college 
of  arts  the  ballot  boxes  were  found  to 
contain  more  votes  than  there  were  stu- 
dents, 'ihe  students  in  the  college  of 
science,  more  prudent  or  less  awake  to 
their  opportunities,  did  not  exceed  their 
registrated  number.  On  account  of  this 
gross  carelessness  of  the  men  of  arts  and 
law  the  university  authorities  were 
forced  to  declare  the  election  invalid  and 
to  order  another.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  of  critics  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, we  hold  the  faculty  responsi- 
ble for  the  affair.  It  indicates  certain 
deficiencies  in  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  political  sciences  at 
Columbia  notwithstanding  the  eminence 
of  the  professors  in  that  department. 
These  students  seem  to  have  received  no 
training  in  the  art  of  fraudulent  voting. 
The  elementary  princiDles  of  political 
economy  are  not  to  pay  more  for  votes 
than  you  can  help  and  not  to  put  in  more 
of  them  than  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
election.  The  object  of  student  self-gov- 
ernment in  universities  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dents practice  in  the  art  of  politics,  but 
this  object  is  not  being  attained  if  meth- 
ods are  allowed  which  in  the  world  out- 
side the  college  would  lead  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. Law  students  in  particular 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  use  sucli 
crude  and  unsafe  devices.  It  remind.^ 
one  of  the  early  days,  before  political 
economy  was  taught  in  the  colleges, 
when  the  border  rufifians  invaded  Kansas 
in  order  to  carry  the  election  for  slavery 
and  voted  a  large  part  of  the  Cincinnati 
directory  in  Leavenworth.  Such  things 
arouse  suspicion  and  lead  to  dis- 
trust of  our  most  cherished  insti- 
tutions. We  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  including  all  the  universi- 
ties in  this  criticism.  We  are  aware  that 
some  institutions  East  and  West  have 
turned  out  politicians  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  skill  and  success  in 
their  chosen  profession,  such  men  as 
Tom  Piatt,  of  Yale,  and  Abe  Ruef,  of  the 
University  of  California.  Let  Columbia 
look  to  its  laurels. 
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An  announcement  put  forth  by  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  that  it  has  chosen 
Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  as  president,  and  that  it  is  to  organ- 
ize five  departments  of  instruction, 
Divinity,  Missions,  Practical  Philan- 
thropy, Religious  Education,  and  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  does 
not  tell  half  the  story  of  what  is  planned. 
We  understand  that  the  Divinity  School 
will  seek  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000. 
]t  will  attempt  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  teach  students  that  come  to  it.  It 
will  try  to  do  a  supervising  and  co-opera- 
tive work  wherever  it  can,  somewhat  as 
is  done  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  its  State.  If  a  Sunday  school  is  run 
down  it  \yill  be  ready  to  send  a  compe- 
tent man  to  set  it  in  good  working  order. 
If  a  town  wants  wise  settlement  work  it 
will  give  its  aid.  If  there  is  industrial 
friction  the  department  of  Practical 
Philanthropy  will  be  ready  to  give  impar- 
tial advice.  This  is  an  ideal  plan  which 
ought  to  be  realized. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  of  this 
city  has  had  an  expedition  in  the  Kongo 
forests  collecting  specimens  in  natural 
history  and  anthropology.  The  report 
from  the  anthropologist  has  this  to  say 
of  one  family  of  negroes — "savages,"  re- 
member, an  "inferior"  race: 

"The  Mangbetu  excel  in  their  iron  work ; 
indeed,  their  well-forged  and  finely  (vorked 
knives  are  masterpieces  of  negro  blacksmith- 
ing.  Their  pottery  in  its  best  samples  reminds 
one  of  ancient  Greek  work.  In  producing 
well-balanced  forms  of  artistic  finish  they 
show  a  very  high  development.  Their  carved 
and  ornamented  stools,  benches,  figures  and 
shields,  and  their  hatpins  of  ivory  may  well 
be   classed   among  works   of   art." 

That  is,  these  negroes  compare  well  in 
their  artistic  culture  with  the  Greeks  of 
a  period  not  long  before  Pericles,  and 
are  far  superior  to  the  Germans  and 
Gauls  before  Roman  civilization  reached 
them. 

je 

Here  is  the  case  of  Robin,  the  bank- 
wrecker,  who  denied  his  father  and 
mother,  and  whom  half  a  dozen  medical 
experts  declared  to  be  insane.  A  jury 
of  ordinary  citizens  said  he  was  not  in- 
sane, and  of  course  he  declared  he  was 
sane — they  always  do,  so  that  does  not 
count.    The  judge  accepted  the  decision 


of  the  jury  against  that  of  the  experts, 
and  then  accepted  the  plea  of  guilty , 
and  now  the  attorneys  to  whom  he  is 
making  confessions  can  no  more  dis- 
cover signs  of  aberration,  other  than 
moral,  than  could  those  with  him  in  the 
banking  operations.  There  ought  to  be 
some  other  preliminary  and  impartial 
way  of  deciding;  as  to  insanity  of  those 
charged  with  crime. 

It  is  a  large  number  of  courageous 
airmen,  thirty-one  in  all,  who  lost  their 
lives  in  1910  by  falling  from  aeroplanes. 
Five  had  died  from  accidents  in  1908 
and  1909.  It  seems  a  heavy  tribute, 
but  compare  it  with  the  ninety  deaths 
last  year  from  accidents  in  climbing  the 
Swiss  Alps.  The  latter  were  in  pursuit 
of  recreation,  not  useful  science.  As 
sacrifices  go  it  is  not  a  heavy  sacrifice  for 
achieving  the  great  revolution  in  human 
civilization  which  gives  us  the  command 
of  the  air  as  well  as  of  the  earth  and  the 
sea. 

A  much  valued  contemporary  sums  its 
reasons  why  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese 
immigration  should  be  restricted  in  these 
twelve  words :  'The  Orientals  will  not 
make  Americans ;  therefore  Oriental  im- 
migration should  be  restricted."  An  ipse 
dixit  indeed!  We  know  why  they  will 
not  make  good  Americans — because  they 

are  not  allowed  to. 

.»« 

Le  Temps,  the  semi-official  organ  of 

the  French  Foreign  Office,  in  discussing 

President  Taft's  military  demonstration, 

makes    the    shrewd    comment    that    the 

troops  sent  to  the  Mexican  frontier  are 

too  many  to   guard  it  and  too   few  to 

cross  it. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  reports 
5,488  more  places  put  under  competition 
the  past  year,  and  8,520  more  places  rec- 
ommended to  be  so  placed.  Gradually 
Congressmen  are  getting  time  to  attend 
to  legislative  business,  and  bosses  are 
losing  their  power. 

Tammany  is  not  without  its  encomi- 
asts. Mgr.  D.  J.  McMahon,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  said  at  a  ban- 
quet the  other  day :  "Next  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  Tammany  Hall  is  the  most  pow- 
erful organization  for  good  in  this  city." 


Is  a  Cab  a  Common  Carrier? 

Is  a  city  cal)  a  ccnnnion  carrier  under 
that  general  provision  of  the  personal 
accident  insurance  policy  which  makes 
the  company  liable  for  double  the  usual 
indemnities  if  the  ])erson  insured  is  in- 
jured, or  killed  "while  a  passenger  in  or 
on  a  public  conveyance,  provided  by  a 
common  carrier  for  passenger  service"? 
It  would  seem  from  the  disposition 
made  of  the  Carrere  claim  by  the  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Company  that  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  answered  affirmatively.  Mr. 
John  M.  Carrere,  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect of  New  York  City,  held  a  $50,000 
accident  policy  in  the  Travelers  contain- 
ing the  provision  for  double  indemnities 
for  injuries  or  death  while  riding  in  a 
public  conveyance.  He  was  severely  in- 
jured while  riding  in  a  taxicab,  and  died, 
as  the  result,  several  weeks  afterward. 
The  Travelers  settled  the  claim  at 
$116,000.  It  is  recalled  that  some  time 
last  year  a  Pennsylvania  court,  in  a  case 
involving  a  similar  set  of  circumstances, 
held  that  the  claimant  was  entitled  to 
double  indemnities  under  the  contract — 
virtually  declaring  a  cab  to  be  a  common 
carrier.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  accident  insurance  companies  will 
continue  to  take  this  additional  risk,  or 
will  decide  to  reform  the  phraseology  of 
their  policies  on  that  point  and  exclude 
it.  It  must  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  double  indemnities  in  contemplation 
when  the  language  quoted  was  composed 
had  reference  solely  to  accidents  com- 
mon to  steam  and  electric  railway  trans- 
portation. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  approving  the 
corporation  tax  will  mean  a  revenue  of 
about  $28,000,000  a  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  insurance  companies  will  con- 
tribute over  $2,000,000  of  this  amount. 
S 

The  effect  of  the  wind  on  fire  insur- 
ance rates  is  a  factor  that  one  would  be- 
lieve negligible,  yet  cases  are  known 
where  companies  have  granted  more 
favorable  rates  on  properties  usually  to 
windward  of  a  hazardous  building  than 
those  to  leeward. 


TiiK  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  for  the  year  1910,  shows 
that  1,783  policyholders  died  during  the 
year.    The  deaths  by  ages : 

70    .iiid    over 642 

60  to  69. 3<Si 

50  to  59 291 

40  to  49 223 

30  to  39 168 

Under  30 78 

1,783 

Seven  diseases  tliat  cost  more  than  100 

deaths  each  were : 

Organic  heart  disease 238 

Apoplexy    185 

Bright's  disease 174 

Pneumonia    142 

Tuberculosis 129 

Cancer    122 

Other  diseases  of  circulation 121 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  occurred  under  the  age  of 
39.  Cancer  was  most  fatal  after  the  age 
of  50;  comparatively  few  deaths  from 
that  cause  occurred  prior  to  that  age. 
Nearly  all  the  deaths  from  apoplexy  oc- 
curred after  the  age  of  50.  Or2:anic 
heart  disease  and  other  diseases  of  cir- 
culation were  far  more  fatal  after  the 
age  of  50  than  before.  Pneumonia  and 
Bright's  disease  began  to  claim  their 
victims  at  the  age  of  40.  Forty-one  pol- 
icyholders died  during  the  first  policy 
year,  about  2i<  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths.  Another  2^/^  per 
cent,  died  during  the  second  policy  year. 
All  told  13  per  cent,  died  during  the  firs^ 
five  years  of  insurance.' 

TjU':  most  disastrous  fire,  in  the  loss  of 
human  life,  that  has  occurred  in  Nevv 
York  City  since  the  burning  of  the  ex- 
cursion steamer  "General  Slocum,"  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  25. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  600  emplovec--. 
of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  were  to 
leave  for  their  homes,  the  building  in 
which  they  worked  caught  fire,  and  150 
lives  were  lost.  The  buildino  was  classed 
as  fireproof,  and  the  situatidu  is  to  be 
rigidly  investigated.  Prompt  relief  has 
been  subscribed  for  the  injured  and  the 
families  of  the  wage  earners  who  lost 
their  lives. 


Financial 


Banking  Concentration 

A  LONG  step  toward  the  concentration 
and  harmonizing-  of  the  most  powerfnl 
hanking  interests  in  New  York  was 
taken  last  week,  when  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Rank  of  Commerce  (capital,  $25,- 
000,000 ;  snrplns  and  imdivided  profits, 
$17,005,800;  deposits,  $141,311,400)  was 
acqnired  by  a  group  or  syndicate  repre- 
senting J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Knhn,  T,oeh 
&  Co.,  the  National  City  Bank  and  the 
First  National  Bank.  iFor  years  about 
one-third  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  stock 
has  been  owned  by  the  Equitable  Life 
and  Mutual  Life  insurance  companies, 
the  first"  holding  $5,023,100,  par  value, 
and  the  second  $3,608,800.  The  law  en- 
acted after  the  insurance  investigation 
requires  these  companies  to  sell  their 
stock  before  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
A  bill  to  repeal  this  requirement  is  now 
pending  at  Albany.  To  the  banking 
group  mentioned  above  each  company 
has  sold  one-half  of  its  stock  for  about 
$200  a  share,  gaining  a  profit  by  the 
transaction.  Control  is  thus  assured,  as 
the  personal  holdings  of  the  group  prob- 
ably exceeded  30,000  shares,  and  both  of 
the  banking  houses  and  at  least  one  of 
the  two  banks  were  already  represented 
in  the  board.  It  is  understood  that  Frank 
A.,  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank ;  F.  L.  Hine,  president  of  the 
First  National,  and  (probably)  Albert 
H.  Wiggin,  president  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional, will  be  made  directors.  The  de- 
posits of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Na- 
tional City  and  First  National  amount  to 
$508,000,000.  The  purchasers  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  insurance  companies 
are  probably  the  most  powerful  banking 
group  in  the  world.  They  control  in- 
stitutions (banks  and  trust  companies) 
whose  deposits  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

Prices  of  the  shares  directly  interested 
were  affected  favorably,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  repi^rt  of  bank  stock  sales 
for  last  week  : 

Net 
Shares.  IIikIi-      Low.      T.ast.   cliantiL'. 

r,8[7  Commerce    224       208       223       +14 

S  First  Nat'l   898      898      898      +23 

99  Nat'l    City    408       400       407       -j-  7 

There  was  an  advance  of  16  points  in 
Hanover  shares.  Fourth  National  shares 


gained  3  points,  and  bids  for  the  shares 
of  several  other  l)anks  were  raised  a  lit- 
tle. During  the  last  few  months  there 
has  been  a  considerable  absorption  of 
bank  shares  in  small  lots  by  careful  in- 
vestors, with  some  broadening  of  the 
market  for  such  securities. 

.  . .  .The  Census  Bureau's  report 
shows  that  the  cotton  crop  of  19x0  was 
11,941,563  bales.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment's estimate  was  11,426,000. 

....According  to  the  records  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  investors  will  re- 
ceive in  April,  in  the  form  of  dividends 
and  interest  disbursements  by  railroad, 
industrial  and  traction  companies,  $146,- 
071,610,  against  $141,431,922  in  April  a 
year  ago. 

....  Many  State  banks  in  Oklahoma 
are  seeking  national  charters  in  order 
that  they  may  avoid  the  assessments  of 
tlie  deposit  guaranty  law.  Applications 
from  eighty  have  recently  been  received 
at  Washington.  They  assert  that  the  law 
favors  speculative  bankers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  are  conservative. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  cap- 
ital applications  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  in 
T910  were  $4,536,049,400,  against 
$4,257,906,000  in  1909.  The  United 
States,  with  $1,518,272,000,  is  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  but  these  figures  show  a  de- 
crease of  $163,000,000,  while  Great  Brit- 
ain's total,  $1,337,195,000,  is  larger  by 
$425,000,000  than  it  was  in  1909. 

.  . .  .An  excellent  article  on  "The  Judi- 
cious Investment  of  Money,"  by  Charles 
Lee  Scovil,  of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  is 
published  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for 
March.  It  is  designed  to  assist  those 
who  desire  to  invest  comparatlvelv  small 
amounts.  The  field  is  classified  in  four 
sections,  each  of  which  is  clearly  char- 
acterized. Careful  consideration  is  sfiven 
to  the  requirements  of  investors.  As  an 
example,  an  investment  of  $5,000,  with  v 
part  in  each  field,  is  shown,  the  resultin;::" 
average   yield    being   a    little   more   than 

5 J/2  per  cent.      In  brief  space  the  writer 

has  given  much  good  advice. 
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T.  ,         ihe  special  session  of  Con- 

From  the  ^  j  a^        j 

p     •    ,        gress  was  convened  iuesday. 

^^^  ^  April  4.  The  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, meeting  in  caucus  April  i, 
approved  a  legislative  program,  includ- 
ing President  Taft's  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity agreement;  abolishing  ninety-eight 
jobs,  carrying  about  $183,000  in  salaries 
and  six  useless  committees ;  adopting 
rules  much  similar  to  those  of  preceding 
sessions,  and  naming  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
next  House.  It  was  resolved  that  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  committees  should 
not  report  to  the  House  during-  the  spe- 
cial session,  unless  hereafter  direced  by 
caucus,  legislation  other  than  that  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors, the  publicity  of  campaign  contri- 
butions, reciprocity  and  the  tariff. 
House  reapportionment,  inquiries  and 
resolutions  upon  investigations  of  exec- 
utive departments,  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  States,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  deficiency  bills. 
The  following  are  named  chairmen  of 
the  principal  committees : 

Ways  and  Means — Underwood  (Ala.)  ;  Ap- 
propriations— FitzGerald  (N.  Y.)  ;  Rules — 
Henry  (Texas)  ;  Elections  (three  committees) 
— Ansberry  (Ohio),  Goldfogle  (N.  Y.)  and 
Hamill  (N.  J.)  ;  Judiciary— Clayton  (Ala.)  ; 
Banking  and  Currency — Pujo  (La.)  ;  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  —  Adamson 
(Ga.) ;  Rivers  and  Harbors  —  Sparkman 
(Fla.)  ;  Foreign  Affairs — Sulzer  (N.  Y.)  ; 
Pensions — Richardson    (Ala.). 

After  July  i,  magazines  and  other 

bulky  periodicals  will  be  transported  by 
the  post  office  department  in  carloads  as 
fast  freight.  Postmaster  General  Hitch- 
cock is  developing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  plans  which  he  fixed  upon  last  De- 
cember to  effect  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 


ment in  transportation  charges.  "The 
plans,"  he  says,  "are  not  proposed  as  a 
solution  of  the  controversy  over  second 
class  mail  rates  on  the  advertising  sec- 
tions of  magazines,  but  may  tend  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion." Distributing  terminals  have  been 
established  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  St. 
Paul  and  Cincinnati. 


A  Democratic  Senator 
from  New  York 


William  F.  Shee- 
han  retained  the 
support  of  only 
twenty-eight  of  the  ninety  Democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature  at  the  recon- 
vened party  caucus  for  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  held 
on  the  night  of  the  28th.  Four  insur- 
gents were  present.  Justice  John  Alo- 
ysius  O'Gorman,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  received  one  vote  in  this 
caucus.  Subsequently,  his  candidacy 
was  urged  upon  regulars  and  insurgents 
alike  by  Charles  F.  Murphy,  and  he  was 
elected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Democratic 
members,  on  Friday,  the  31st,  having  re- 
signed his  judgeship  in  time  to  make  his 
election  legal.  Earlier  there  had  been 
talk  of  fusion  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  Republican  legislators,  to  elect  an  in- 
dependent Democrat,  but  negotiations 
between  Senator  Brackett,  Republican 
leader  at  Albany,  and  Senator  Roosevelt, 
insurgent  Democrat,  came  to  nothing. 
The  Senator-elect  is  in  his  fifty-first  year. 
He  is  a  former  grand  sachem  of  Tam- 
many Hall  (1902- 1 905),  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
has  taken  no  part  in  politics  and  has  an 
excellent  record.  Governor  Dix  ex- 
presses himself  as  highly  gratified, 
altho  he  has  no  personal    acquaintance 
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with  the  new  Senator.  Martin  W.  Lit- 
tleton, member  of  Congress  from  the 
Oyster  Bay  district,  and  a  rival  candi- 
date for  the  Senatorship,  notes  that  the 
election  sets  at  rest  ''allegations  that  the 
insurgents  were  indisposed  to  vote  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  an  Irish-American." 
(Mr.  Sheehan's  friends  maliciously  sug- 
gested  that  the  opposition   to  him   was 


based  upon  these  considerations.)  Sen- 
ator Roosevelt  pays  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
O'Gorman  as  judge  and  citizen.  So  does 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  who  was  active 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy; 
so  also  do  Mr.  Shepard  himself  and  Mr. 
Sheehan.  Senator-elect  O'Gorman  in  a 
post-election  confession  of  faith  declares 
that  United    States    Senators  should  be 
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elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  that  im- 
mediate downward  revision  of  the  tarifif 
is  urgent.  "I  am  opposed,"  Ive  adds,  ''to 
the  new  nationalism,"  and  to  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  centralization.  He  will 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  an  income  tax,  and  will  vote 
for  Canadian  reciprocity.  He  favors  the 
parcels  post  and  the  fortification  of  the 

Panama  Canal. After  the  Democratic 

legislators  had  hastened  from  a  long  ses- 
sion of  their  caucus  on  the  night  of 
March  28,  fire  broke  out  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  We  comment 
on  the  property  loss  in  our  Insurance  de- 
partment. No  complete  history  of  the 
State  has  ever  been  written,  and  none 
can  be  written  now  that  the  ancient  docu- 
ments in  the  State  Library  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  library  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  will  replace  in  part  the  loss  of 
the  United  States  Federal  and  State 
documents  out  of  its  collection  of  dupli- 
cates.    These  cover  a  large  part  of  the 

period  between  1850  and  1907. Since 

the  fire  the  New  York  Legislature  has 
sat  in  the  Albany  City  Hall. 

,T  XT  , ,  Mayor  Gaynor's  recom- 
New  York's  j   .•  r         ^^ 

/^•<L  /^u  .  mendations  for  the  revi- 
City  Charter       •  r     .1         at  ^^     1 

sion    of    the     New    York 

City  charter,  now  presented  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  include  radical 
changes  in  the  city  administration. 
In  view  of  the  agitation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fires,  approval  was  exprest 
concerning  a  provision  that  the  Fire 
Commissioner  is  to  have  full  power  over 
ordering  the  installation  of  fire  escapes 
and  over  safety  appliances.  The  late  dis- 
aster in  Washington  place.  New  York 
City,  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was 
little  effective  co-operation  between  the 
Fire  Department  and  the  Bureaus  of 
Buildings.  The  Mayor  wants  these 
bureaus  taken  out  of  the  Borough  Presi- 
dents' hands  and  placed  under  one  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings, to  be  appointed  by  him.  Another 
proposal  is  to  increase  the  importance  of 
the  office  of  City  Chamberlain  and  to 
reduce  the  powers  of  the  Comptroller. 
The  Chamberlain  is  to  be  known  as  the 
City  Treasurer,  and  is  to  have  full  con- 
trol over  practically  all  sources  of  city 
revenue,  including  the  offices  of  the  Re- 


ceiver of  Taxes  and  the  Bureau  for 
the  Collection  of  Assessments  and  Ar- 
rears, now  in  the  Finance  Department. 
Similarly,  other  departments  of  the  City 
Comptroller's  office  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  charge  of  various  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  the  new  charter  being  toward  a 
concentration  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility. The  City  Comptroller,  under  the 
proposed  charter,  would  be  little  more 
than  municipal  auditor.  The  present 
City  Comptroller,  William  A.  Prender- 
gast,  a  Republican,  has  been  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  administration.  Perhaps 
Mayor  Gaynor's  recommendations  are  in 
part  influenced  by  a  desire  to  spare 
future  executives  this  kind  of  embarrass- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  City  Chamber- 
lain's office  has  been  the  weakest  spot  in 
the  actual  administration.  The  proposed 
charter  is  a  much  simpler  instrument 
than  that  now  in  force,  and  is  only  about 
one-third  as  long.— — Delegations  from 
twenty-five  cities  of  the  State  appeared 
before  the  joint  session  of  the  Cities 
Committees  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
last  week  to  argue  in  favor  of  several 
measures  providing  for  a  commission 
form  of  government.  Half  a  dozen  com- 
mission charter  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced this  year.  The  three  measures  con- 
sidered last  week  were  bills  providing 
new  charters  on  the  commission  plan  for 
Buffalo,  Mount  Vernon  and  Batavia. 

Sefior  de  la  Barra, 
Mexico's  new  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  left 
Washington  on  the  26th  ult.  Speaking 
of  the  reforms  to  be  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  he  said  it  was  expected  that 
$40,000,000  of  the  treasury  surplus 
would  be  used  for  the  development  of 
irrigation  projects,  and  that  4,000,000 
acres  would  thus  be  opened  to  settlement. 
li  holders  of  large  tracts  should  not 
volunteer  to  sell  to  the  Government,  parts 
of  their  holdings  would  be  condemned. 
Easy  terms  would  be  given  to  settlers, 
and  each  farm  would  have  an  area  of 
about  16  acres.  As  he  moved  southward, 
the  father  ^nd  the  brothers  of  Madero 
started  from  New  York  for  Texas,  and 
it  was  predicted  that  a  peace  conference 

would  be  held  in  San  Antonio. The 

names  of  Mexico's  new  Cabinet  Minis- 
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ters  were  announced  on  the  27111.  Of 
the  old  Ministers,  only  vScnor  Liniantour 
and  General  Cosio,  Minister  of  War, 
were  retained.  It  was  thought  that 
Cosio  would  soon  be  displaced  by.  Gen. 
Bernardo  Reyes,  but  the  latter  (in 
Paris)  said  that  he  had  not  been  asked 
to  return,  that  he  was  not  needed,  and 
that  President  Diaz,  his  "friend,"  was 
fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  new  Cabinet,  Limantour  ex- 
cepted, is  not  satisfactory  to  the  revo- 
lutionists. The  relatives  of  Madero, 
after  their  arrival  in  San  Antonio,  talked 
freely  about  the  prospect  of  peace,  pre- 
dicting a  settlement  within  thirty  days. 
They  declared  that  at  the  conferences  in 
New  York  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Cabinet  should  resign.  Limantour,  they 
said,  would  soon  succeed  De  la  Barra  as 
Foreign  Minister,  and  Vice-President 
Corral  would  retire.  When  their  re- 
marks were  reported  to  Limantour,  he 
said  that  if  they  really  desired  peace  they 
should  not  talk  so  much.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  yield  to  the  revolution- 
ary party  as  such. President  Diaz,  on 

the  1st,  read  his  message  of  16,000  words 
to  Congress.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
strong.  His  single  aim  in  renewing  the 
Cabinet,  he  said,  had  been  to  avoid  car- 
rying on  the  Government  indefinitely 
with  the  same  Ministers,  and  to  make 
roomx  for  new  energies.  The  progress 
of  the  nation  had  been  checked  by  the  re- 
volt of  grossly  deceived  men.  It  was  the 
Government's  purpose  to  give  heed  to 
reasonable  complaints.  He  exprest  his 
approval  of  "the  principle  of  no  re-elec- 
tion for  executive  officers  elected  by  pop- 
ular suffrage,"  and  would  support  a  bill 
embodying  it.  New  electoral  laws  should 
be  amended,  "to  insure  the  electoral  activ- 
ity of  those  who  are  considered  capable 
of  voting  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
what  they  are  doing."  Measures  would 
be  taken  by  the  Executive  to  cause  a  di- 
vision of  large  rural  estates  and  to  make 
them^  available  for  tillage.  Bills  for  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  justice 
w^ould  be  proposed,  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  and  to  "obtain 
a  more  select  personnel."  Speaking  of 
the  revolt,  he  said : 

"On  the  date  set  for  the  general  insurrec- 
tion various  groups,  composed  of  the  peasant 


class,  rose  in  arms  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Western  Chihuahua,  taking  advantage  of 
favorable  local  conditions  enabling  them  tu 
defend  themselves.  These  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  efficacious  co-operation  which 
the  rebels  have  received  in  men  and  warlike 
supplies,  both  from  foreign  sources  and  from 
a  group  of  Mexicans  who  for  years  have  con- 
spired, not  only  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  also  against  all  social  order,  aflford 
a  ready  explanation  why  it  is  that  the  revolt 
has  gradually  extended  over  almost  the  entire 
State  of  Chihuahua,  and  to  sundry  points  in 
the  States  of  Sonora  and  Durango,  notwith- 
standing the  efiforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Governments  of  the  several 
States   in  question   to  check  it." 

He  had  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
movement  of  United  States  troops  to  the 
border,  and  his  inquiry  had  crossed,  on 
its  way,  an  assurance  from  President 
Taft  that  the  movement  had  no  signifi- 
cance which  "should  cause  concern"  to 
Mexico.  He  saw  abundant  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  this  assurance. In  con- 
ferences with  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  last  week.  President  Taft  ex- 
plained why  the  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Texas,  showing  confidential  reports 
which  indicated  an  alarming  situation  in 
Mexico.  While  these  reports  were  not 
made  pubHc,  the  legislators,  as  a  rule, 
exprest  their  approval  of  the  President's 
course.  By  giving  them  the  information 
which  had  come  to  him  he  enabled  them 
to  meet  the  attack  which  is  to  be  made  in 
Congress   by    Senator    La    FoUette    and 

others. In  a  statement  published  on 

the  3d,  Madero,  the  revolutionist  leader, 
says  the  Cabinet  changes  came  too  late 
and  were  insui^cient;  that  the  revolu- 
tionists will  not  lay  down  their  arms 
until  last  year's  elections  are  declared 
null  and  void,  and  new  ones  ordered, 
with  a  free  ballot  guaranteed ;  that  the 
proposed  land  reform  project  is  a  good 
one,  but  is  in  bad  hands,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Reyes  as  Minister  of  War  would  be 
"s  despot  worse  than  Diaz."  Illiteracy, 
he  adds,  should  be  no  bar  to  sufifrage. 


Madero's  Men 


Several    small    towns    in 

„  ...  „.  ,   .  Chihuahua     or     Sonora 

were  captured,  last  w^eek, 

by  the  revolutionists,  whose  purpose  was 

to  take  such  funds  as  could  be  found  in 

tax  offices  and  post  offices.     In  Guaza- 
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pares  (Southwestern  Chihuahua),  where  rowed     $50,000,000     in     France. In 

no   resistance   was   offered,    the    Mayor,  X'enczuela  the  courts  have  annulled  the 

the   Postmaster,   the   school   teacher  and  agreement    or    contract    relating    to    the 

eight  other  prominent  citizens  were  lined  ])urchase  of  the  Iniitaca  iron  mines  by  a 

up  against  a  wall  and  shot.     There  were  company  in  which  Charles   M.   Schwab, 

battles  at  Ures  and  San  Rafael  (not  far  of  New  York,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 

from  Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora),  Company   are   interested. A    military 

which  continued  for  two  days.     San  Ra-  tribunal,    sitting    at    Cape    Haytien,    has 

fael  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  fol-  condemned  to  death  twenty-two  political 

lowed  the   wrecking  of  a  flour  mill   by  prisoners   alleged  to  have  promoted  the 

dynamite.      In    these    engagements    the  recent  revolution  in  Hayti.     The  foreign 

rebels  were  beaten,  and  about  seventy  of  consuls    protest    against    this    judgment. 

them   were   killed.     Knowing  that   they Dr.    Francisco     Beltran,     the     new . 

had  tapped  the  telegraph  wires,  the  Gov-  President  of  Honduras,  was  inaugurated 
ernment  sent  decoy  messages  by  means  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  an  address,  ex- 
of  which  they  were  entrapped.  At  pressing  good  will,  was  made  by  the  re- 
Ojinaga,  near  Presidio,  Tex.,  300  Gov-  tiring  President,  Sefior  Davila,  who  had 
ernment  soldiers  were  still  besieged  by  been  deposed  by  the  revolutionists  and 
T,ooo  revolutionists,  who  surrounded  the  the  peace  conference.  A  few  days  be- 
town  three  weeks  ago.  Colonel  Rabago,  fore  this  inauguration  there  was  a  battle 
with  T,ioo  soldiers,  arrived  safely  at  Chi-  between  two  parties  of  Government 
huahua  City,  altho  it  had  been  said  that  troops  at  Comayagueta,  a  suburb  of 
Orozco's  army  had  placed  him  in  great  Tegucigalpa.  They  had  been  brought 
peril.  In  the  Mexican  capital  a  plot  to  from  the  north  to  defend  the  capital  and 
release  many  political  prisoners  was  dis-  had  not  been  disarmed.  The  two  corn- 
covered,  and  fifty  men  were  arrested.  In  manders.  General  Palma  and  General 
another  plot,  to  capture  the  barracks  at  Lara — the  latter  a  veteran  of  Nicaragua's 
Tacabuya,  a  suburb,  several  officers  of  revolution — were  killed,  and  with  them 
the  army  were  found  to  be  implicated,  forty-three  soldiers.  Among  the  fifty 
There  were  rumors  of  uprisings  impend-  persons  wounded  were  several  specta- 
ing  in  the  city,  and  it  was  said  that  the  tors.  Order  was  restored  by  Govern- 
wires  by  which  electric  power  for  light-  ment  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
ing  the  streets  and  moving  the  street  cars  eral  Matuty,  another  veteran  of  the  revo- 

is  transmitted   from   a   point    no   miles  lution  in  Nicaragua. The  convention 

away    were  to  be  cut  by  revolutionists,  which    the    Senate    at    Washnigton    has 

Salvadore  Madero,  uncle  of  the  in-  been  asked  to  approve,  and  which  con- 

surrectionist  leader,  who  is  said  to  have  cerns  the  proposed  loan  to  Honduras, 
come  to  San  Antonio  on  a  peace  mission,  provides  that  enough  of  the  customs  rev- 
was  arrested  on  the  2d,  immediately  after  enue  to  pay  interest  and  -establish  a  sink- 
crossing  the  Rio   Grande,   while  on  his  ing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds 

way,  as  he  said,  to  visit  his  father,  who  shall  be  deposited  in  New  York. The 

is  ill.     It  had  been  reported  that  he  was  Nicaraguan     Government     proposes     to 

an   agent  sent  by  Limantour  to  confer  issue  $15,000,000  in  bonds,  for  refunding 

with  the  Maderos  in  San  Antonio.  purposes,  it  is  alleged :  but  the  people  re- 

^  gard  the  movement  with  suspicion,  and 

Congress  may  withhold  consent.      It  is 

S  uth      d        An  agreement  was  reported  that  President  Estrada,  realiz- 

Cent    1  A       '        signed  at  Lima,  on  the  ing    that    he    is    only    a    figurehead,  has 

31st  ult.,  by  representa-  thrice  attempted  to  resign.  Congress  de- 

tives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  assuring  ami-  dining  to  accept  his  resignation.      Dis- 

cable  relations  between  the  two  countries  patches  from  the  capital  say  that  the  real 

pending  the  submission  of  the  boundary  ruler  is   General   Mena. Chili's   Gov- 

dispute  to  The  Hague  Tribunal. The  ernment    invites     bids    for    engineering 

Brazilian  state  of  Minas  Geraes  recently  work,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $15.- 

negotiated  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  in  Paris.  000,000,  at  the  ports  of  Valparaiso  and 

During  the  last  ten  months  it  has  bor-  San  Antonio, 
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Now  if  ever  is  the  op- 
British  Politics    ])ortunity  of  the  Liberals 

to  carry  out  a  program 
of  constnictive  legislation,  for  their  par- 
liamentary majority  is  large  and  is 
backed  by  the  moral  support  of  a  double 
election,  the  finances  are  in  satisfactory 
condition  and  the  Opposition  is  disorgan- 
ized and  lacking  both  in  leadership  and 
poHcy.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  hast- 
ily passed  reform  resolutions  just  before 
the  last  election,  is  making  no  attempt 
to  carry  them  out,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  impossible  to  get  the  Lords 
to  agree  upon  any  definite  plan.  The 
Liberals,  on  the  other- hand,  are  in  no 
hurry  to  reform  the  upper  house ;  they 
are  quite  content  to  limit  its  powers.  The 
Radical  win^-  of  the  Governmental  ma- 
jority do  not  want  the  House  of  Lords 
reformed  at  all.  They  would  prefer  it 
abolished.  All  of  the  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  have  this  fatal  defect  in 
Liberal  eyes  that  they  would  leave  the 
House  of  Lords  almost  as  certainly  Con- 
servative as  it  is  now  and  make  it  very 
much  stronger.  Another  proposal  eman- 
ating from  the  Unionist  side  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  referendum  as  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  the  two 
houses.  This,  however,  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  reform  measures.  The 
referendum  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  under  the  title  of  a 
'Toll  of  the  People,"  failed  to  command 
a  majoritv  even  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Some  of  the  peers 
would  prefer  the  Government  veto  bill. 
The  latest  move  of  the  Opposition  is  a 
resolution,  presented  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  praying  the  King  to  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  'limit- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
creation  of  peerages."  This  was 
intended  to  checkmate  the  Govern- 
ment by  depriving  it  of  the  power  to 
create  enou2:h  new  peers  to  carry  thru 
the  veto  bill.  It  was  met,  however,  by 
the  announcement  of  Lord  Morley,  Lib- 
eral leader  in  the  Upper  House,  that  the 
Cabinet  would  advise  His  Majesty  to  as- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  now  occupies  an 
intermediate  position,  denounced  the 
Unionists  for  the  use  of  such  futile  tac- 
tics, and  the  Liberals  for  recklessly  at- 


tacking the  constitution  to  secure  a  tem- 

])orary   partisan   triumph. The   gross 

revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31  amounts  to  v$i, 019,252,940.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  above  the  billion  dol- 
lar mark.  "Phe  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  coming  year  amounts  to  $90,- 
500,000.  The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  back  taxes  for  1909-10,  which  were 
not  collected  owing  to  the  dispute  over 
the  budget,  and  much  of  the  surplus  will 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund, 
which   was   depleted    during   the    crisis. 

The  strike  of  the  Welsh  coal  miners 

still  continues  with  bitterness  and  ob- 
stinacy on  both  sides.  The  12,500  em- 
ployees of  the  Cambrian  Coal  Trust,  who 
went  out  on  November  i,  were  at  first 
supported  by  a  strike  fund  of  $600,000 
of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation, 
but  this  is  exhausted  and  the  aid  received 
from  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  $15,000  a  week,  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  men  much  longer.  Riot- 
ing is  frequent,  and  a  large  force  of  spe- 
cial police  has  to.  be  maintained  in  the 

region    to    protect    the    officials. The 

sufifragets  seized  the  census  as  an  occa- 
sion for  demonstrating  their  opposition 
to  the  Government.  ,  If  they  could  not 
vote,  they  would  not  be  counted.  On  the 
ni2:ht  of  April  2,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  many  left  their  homes  to  hide  with 
friends,  and  about  a  thousand,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  spent  the 
ni2:ht  at  a  skating  rink,  where  speeches 
and  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments 
were  given  to  occupy  the  time. 

When  the  ques- 
Arbitration  Proposals      tion   of    President 

Taft's  plan  of  un- 
limited arbitration  came  up  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  it  met  with  a  very  differ- 
ent reception  from  the  Government  than 
it  did  in  the  British  Parliament.  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  declared 
both  universal  arbitration  and  limitation 
of  armament  are  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion so  long  as  men  are  men.    He  said : 

"It  will  remain  true  that  the  weak  will  be 
the  prey  of  the  strons:.  Tf  anv  nation  feels 
that  it  is  unable  longer  to  spend  certain  sums 
for  defensive  purposes  it  will  inevitably  drop 
to  the  second  rank.  There  will  always  be  a 
stronger  one  ready  to  take  its  place.  We 
Germans  in  our  exposed   situation  can  shut 
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our  eyes  to  this  dire  reality  only  so  far  as  we 
can  maintain   peace. 

"The  nations,  including  Germany,  have  been 
talking  disarmament  since  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference, but  neither  in  Germany  nor  elsewhere 
has  a  practical  plan  been  proposed.  Great 
Britain  wishes  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
but  simultaneously  wants  a  superior  or  equal 
Heet.  Any  conference  on  this  sul)ject  is 
bound  to  be  fruitless.  No  standard  for  a  lim- 
itation can  be  found  and  any  conceivable  pro- 
posal would  be  shattered  on  the  (luestion  of 
control." 

Ihc  Chancelior  held  that  any  attempt  to 
control  the  military  and  naval  affairs  of 
another  nation  would  he  futile  and  would 
have  no  other  result  than  continual  mu- 
tual distrust  and  universal  turmoil.  He 
instanced  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  to 
limit  the  Prussian  army  when  Prussia, 
while  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
trained  a  fourfold  army  hy  shortening 
the  period  of  training.  The  Chancellor 
said  that  Germany  was  willing  to  accept 
the  English  proposal  for  an  exchange  of 
information  regarding  naval  construc- 
tion programs.  Count  von  Kanitz,  a 
Conservative  member,  in  discussing  the 
question,  contrasted  the  Guildhall  speech 
of  Commander  William  S.  Simms,  for 
which  he  was  reprimanded  by  President 
Taft,  with  the  speech  of  Congressman 
Champ  Clark  on  the  annexation  of 
Canada,  and  said:  ''While  an  American 
naval  officer  is  assuring  England  of  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  a  future 
President  of  that  nation  is  talking  of  the 
absorption  of  Canada."  He  said  that 
reciprocity  raised  the  question  of  what 
compensatory  favors  were  to  be  had  by 
Germany.  When  the  question  came  to  a 
vote  the  Reichstag,  by  a  large  majority, 
rejected  the  resolution  of  the  Socialists 
calling  for  immediate  steps  leading  to  an 
international  agreement  for  limitation  of 
armament,  and  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Chancellor  to  declare  his  wil- 
lingness to  enter  into  mutual  negotia- 
tions with  the  other  great  Powers  as 
soon  as  propositions  concerning  a  simul- 
taneous and  equal  limitation  of  arma- 
ments are  made  by  any  one  Power.  All 
of  the  Socialist  and  many  of  the  Liberal 
papers  criticise  the  Chancellor  for  his  re- 
pellent attitude  toward  the  proposals. 
In  England  a  vigorous  peace  cam- 
paign is  being  carried  on  in  the  churches 
and  religious  press.  On  the  other  hand. 
Canon  Carey,  of  York  Cathedral,  in  his 
Lenten    sermon,    eulogized    war    as    the 


school  of  enthusiasm,  love  of  adventure, 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice. The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  are  en- 
gaged in  conferences  on  the  details  of 
the  proposed  Anglo-American  arbitration 
treaty.  Mr.  Bryce  denied  the  report  that 
the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  with  Japan 
would  interfere  with  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

^,  ^  ,  .  Francisco  Ferrer,  found - 
The  Canalejas      ^^     ^^     ^^^     anarchistic 

^^^'"^^  schools  of  Barcelona,^  is 

exercising  more  influence  over  Spanish 
politics  since  his  execution  two  years  ago 
than  he  did  while  alive.  A  discussion  of 
the  affair  in  the  Cortes  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Canalejas  Ministry.  The 
Republicans  introduced  a  motion  for  the 
revision  of  the  court  martial,  and  in  a 
three  days'  debate  bitterly  attacked  the 
army  and  Sefior  Maura,  who  was  in 
power  at  the  time.  Deputy  Soriano,  who 
opened  the  debate,  asserted  that  none  of 
the  charges  against  Ferrer  constituted 
rebellion,  and  that  the  execution  was  a 
political  measure  for  which  the  Conserv- 
ative Government  and  party  were  re- 
sponsible. He  declared  that  the  court 
martial  had  occupied  only  four  hours  in 
examining  the  papers  of  the  case,  which 
amounted  to  1,200  pages  of  printed  mat- 
ter. Premier  Canalejas  defended  the 
Government  in  moderate  language,  as- 
serting his  belief  that  the  sentence  of 
Ferrer  was  just,  but  recognizing  that  the 
military  code  might  be  modified  with  ad- 
vantage. He  refused  to  -reopen  the  case 
because  it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government.  The  controversy,  how- 
ever, revealed  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet, 
for  General  Azenar,  Minister  of  War, 
offended  by  the  denunciation  of  the  army 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  of  Canale- 
jas's  defense,  demanded  that  the  debate 
on  the  Ferrer  question  be  suspended  im- 
mediately by  a  majority  vote.  The  Pre- 
mier presented  the  resignation  of  his 
Cabinet,  but  at  the  request  of  the  King 
he  formed  a  new  Ministry.  The  only 
alternative  to  a  Canalejas  Ministry 
would  be  a  military  government,  and 
Canalejas  commands  the  confidence  of 
a  larger  number  of  the  Liberals 
than  any  other  man,  and  even  the  Con- 
servatives,  opposed   as   they   are  to   his 
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policy  on  the  friars  question,  fear  that  his  at   the   foot  of   the    Beardmore   glacier, 

successor    would    be    a    Premier    whose  then   in   October   to   return  to  this   and 

anti-clerical  policy  would  be  more  pro-  i^ush    on    to   the    South    Pole.      This    is 

nounced.  tlic  line  which  Captain  Scott  took  in  1902 

«^  and  which  was  followed  by   Shackleton 

The    niprri'no-    nf    thr-  ^"  ^9^^  ^^cn  he  Came  within  III  miles 

The  Loetschberg     Berne.e   A Inf  wa.  Z  ^f  the  Pole.     The  "Terra  Nova"  discov- 
rr>         1              xjerncse  rvips   was  ac-  ,  .      ,  ,       •      .1  c        .1 

^""""^  complished   on   March  ?[f  a   rival  party   m  the  race  for  the 

31,   when   the   workmen    from   opposite  ,^°^^  ^^^P^'  ^?^^^  Amundsen,  who  had 

ends  of  the  Loetschberg  Tunnel  met  each  landed  upon  the  ice  barrier  at  the  Bay 

other  4,000  feet  below  the  ground.    This  ""{  ^^^a^^^'  ^Amundsen  has  the   'Fram, 

tunnel  was  started  in  the  latter  part  of  ^^^^^  was  Nansen  s  ship,  and  with  him 

1906,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  $20,-  ^'^  ^\S^^  ^?,";  with  116  Greenland  dogs. 

000,000.     It  is  about  9  miles  long,  be-  ^^^   .^'^"^     ^^^^  Madeira  last  October 

ing  exceeded  bv  the  St.   Gothard    (9^  ^"^    '^  ^f ,  generally  supposed    that    it 

miles)    and   the' Simplon    (12^2   miles),  was  bound  for  the  Arctic  regions.    It  is 

It  is  9  yards  wide  and   191^  feet  high,  however,  stated  that  Scott  was  notified 

Droviding  for  a  double  track  of  standard  ^y   Amundsen    of    his    intentions.      The 

gauge.    It  follows  a  winding  course  thru  J^P^nese  are  also  reported  to  have  sent 

the   mountains   and   involves   in   its   ap-  ?^\  ^"  expedition  to  discover  the  South 

proaches   twenty-four   bridges   and   via-  ^^le. 

ducts    and    thirty-four    tunnels.      Fifty  t      •      .-.   '  11 

laborers  lost  their  lives  in  its  construe-  Progress  in  p^^^'  Breguet,  who  has 
tion,  some  of  them  from  an  inundation  Aviation  H.^^"  devoting  himself  to 
caused  bv  the  tapping  of  a  subterranean  .  ^^^     development     of     the 

lake.     The   expense  of  the  new   tunnel  carrying  capacity  of  the  aeroplane  since 

has  been  shared  by  the  French  railroads  H^t  summer,  made  a  flight  at  Douia  with 

and  the  Swiss  Government  for  the  pur-  ^^^\^"  passengers.      The  weight  of  the 

pose  of  regaining  the  traffic  which  has  of  ^^^^^^^  P^^'°"'  was    1,300  pounds,   and 

late    been    diverted    thru    Belgium    and  J,^  monoplane  weighed  as  much  more. 

Germany.     The  most  direct  route  from  ^he  flight  covered  a  distance  of  about 

London  to  Italy  will  now  be  from  Calais  two  mnes  at  a  hight  of  50  to  75   feet 

or  Boulogne  to  Berne,  along  Lake  Thun  ?,^^^^    l^^,  §'^^^"^; ^?^  ,^^^^^  p3f 

to  Spiez,  thence  to  Frutigen,  and  by  the  ^.'^'''^  \  edrme  made  a  flight  from  Poi- 

Loetschberg  Tunnel  to  Brieg,  where  the  ^'T  ^"^  ^''^'  ^  ^^"^^"^^  ^^'.^/  "^^^''  ^^ 

Simplon  Tunnel  may  be  taken  to  Domo-  ^  ^^^^^^  ?"^  ^^  minutes,  which  was  at  a 

dossola   in  Italv  ^^^^       about  90  miles  an  hour.    Express 

\^  trains  require  four  hours  between  these 

two     points. The     American     army 

The  whaler  ''Terra  aeroplanes  are  reported  to  be  doing  good 

Antarctic  Exploration    Nova,"  which  left  service  in  patroling  the  Mexican  border. 

New    Zealand    on  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  resigned  his 

November  29,  returned  to  Christchurch,  position  as  director  in  the  firm  of  Vick- 
March  2y,  having  landed  Capt.  Robert  F.  ers.  Sons  and  Maxim,  on  his  seventy- 
Scott  with  his  party  of  twenty-five  men  first  birthday,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
at  McMurdo's  Sound  in  January.  The  to  military  flying  machines.  He  has  as- 
sound  is  exceptionally  free  from  ice,  and  sociated  with  him  Grahame  White  and 
winter  quarters  were  established  at  Cape  Bleriot.  Their  purpose  is  to  develop 
Evans,  eight  miles  north  of  Discovery  two  types  of  machine,  a  light  one  for 
Station  and  eight  miles  south  of  Cape  reconnoitering,  and  a  larger  type  capable 
Royds.    In  conveying  the  supplies  across  of  carrying  a  500-pound  bomb  charged 

the   broken   ice,    a   mile   and   a   half   to  with  high  explosives. Wilbur  Wright 

the    shore,  one    of    the    motor    sledges  is    defending   his    patents    in    the    Paris 

was    lost.      The    expedition    is    supplied  courts.    The  French  constructors  do  not 

with    fifteen    ponies    and    thirty    dogs,  deny  having  copied  his  designs,  but  claim 

It   is    Captain    Scott's    plan   to    make    a  that   the   publication    of   reports   of   his 

preliminary     expedition    to    the    south-  early   flights   in   the   American   journals 

ward  and   establish  a  base  of   supplier  made  them  public  property. 


The  Value  of  Canadian   Reciprocity 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  McCALL 

[In  the  following  two  articles  the  views  of  those  in  the  Republican  party  who  oppose, 
and  of  those  who  support,  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  are  represented.  Mr.  Mc- 
Call,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  and  advocated  the  Reciprocity  bill,   and  Mr.   Fordney, 

of    Michigan,    are    Republicans,    and    both    were  members     of     the     Committee     on     Ways     and 
Means    at    the    recent    session    of    Congress. — Editor.] 

IN   the   Canadian   reciprocity   measure,  a  much  larger  proportion  to  her  total  in- 

which  for  some  time  past  has  been  come  than  do  our  concessions  to  our  to- 

under    discussion    in    Congress    and  tal  income.     And  it  must  also  be  borne 

thruout  the  country,   1   believe  that  the  in  mind   that  we  are  likely  to  gain  as 

President  of  the  United  States  has  risen  greatly  by  what  we  give  as  by  what  we 

above  the  narrow  interests  of  localities  get. 

and  that  he  has  comprehended  the  whole  In  criticising  the  measure  the  question 

country ;   that   he   has  not  been  swayed  was  frequently  asked,  for  example,  why 

by  the  clamor  of  special   interests,   but  beef  was  not  put  on  the  free  list.     Pre- 

that  he  has  had  the  wisdom  and  the  cour-  sumably    the    President   of   the   United 

age  to  negotiate  an  agreement  in  the  in-  States  made  the  best  trade  that  he  was 

terest  of  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  able  to  make  in  the  matter.     The  Cana- 

I  trust  tbat  it  will  prove  the  establish-  dian  rate  on  beef  is  now  3  cents  a  pound, 

ment  of  a  policy  of  enlightened  states-  and   the   rate   on  beef   coming  into   this 

manship,  and  of  high  patriotism,  and  of  country  is  ij^  cents.     Naturally,  Canada, 

single-minded  justice.  with  her  packing  industry,  did  not  desire 

The  measure  as  presented  to  Congress  to  remove  her  protective  duty  entirely, 
by  the  President  contained  three  sched-  Those  who  now  ardently  desire  to  smash 
ules.  First,  of  articles  upon  which,  in  the  Beef  Trust  surely  know  that  with 
accordance  with  the  agreement  with  the  beef  reciprocally  free,  our  great  packing 
Canadian  Government,  there  is  an  iden-  industry  would  crush  all  competition 
tical  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  two  across  the  line  and  add  Canada  to  its  em- 
countries  ;  second,  articles  all  of  which  pire.  It  was  a  reasonable  precaution  of 
are  placed  on  the  free  list  by  both  coun-  Canada,  and  the  agreement  fixt  a  mutual 
tries;  and,  third,  a  schedule  in  which  the  rate  of  i^  cents  a  pound. 
Government  of  one  country  agrees  that  Another  objection  has  been  that  we 
certain  duties  upon  certain  articles  may  were  only  getting  a  small  market — that 
be  remitted,  and  the  Government  of  the  we  were  exchanging  a  market  of  92,- 
other  country  agrees  that  other  duties  000,000  people  for  a  market  of  seven 
upon  the  same  or  other  articles  may  be  or  eight  millions.  But  they  who  made 
remitted.  But  there  is  not  an  equality  of  it  forgot  that  we  should  all  enjoy  the 
duties  in  the  latter  schedule.  That  was  common  market.  It  requires  but  little 
the  general  scope  of  the  agreement.  discernment  to  see  that  when  you   add 

It  took  a  long  step  toward  establishing  a  small  market  to  a  great  one,  the  re- 
for  the  Continent  of  North  America  a  suit  is  a  still  greater  market  for  the  com- 
policy  of  unrestricted  trade  and  com-  mon  enjoyment  of  all.  Thus  in  the  oper- 
merce,  recognizing  natural  conditions  ation  of  this  measure,  to  the  extent  that 
that  have  been  too  long  ignored.  It  was  it  gave  the  two  countries  a  greater  mar- 
based  upon  just  principles  and  designed  ket,  it  would  confer  a  benefit  on  both, 
fairly  to  secure  the  mutual  advantage  of  And  when  population  is  taken  into  ac- 
the  two  nations.  The  President  wisely  count,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
said,  in  his  message,  that  in  such  an  ar-  that  approaches  Canada  in  amount  of 
rangement  "an  exact  balance  of  financial  purchases  from  the  United  States.  Ex- 
gain  is  neither  imperative  nor  attain-  cepting  cotton,  in  which  we  have  a  prac- 
able."  The  duties  proposed  to  be  remitted  tical  monopoly,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
by  the  United  States  yield  about  twice  the  only  country  which  purchases  a  larg- 
as  great  a  revenue  as  those  remitted  by  er  aggregate  of  our  products.  Except- 
Canada.     But  Canada's  concessions  bear  ing  cotton,   Germany,   with  eight  times 
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as  many  i)eople  as  Canada,  buys  only 
$120,000,000  worth  of  us,  as  against 
$231,000,000,  or  a  trifle  less  than  twice 
as  mucli,  taken  by  Canada.  iM-ancc  buys 
but  $54,000,000  of  us,  cotton  excluded, 
and  even  the  United  Kingdom  buys 
l)arely  a  third  more  than  is  taken  by  her 
colony. 

He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot 
sec  her  remarkable  preeminence  in  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Canada 
buys  from  us  50  per  cent,  more  than  she 
takes  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  combined.  In  methods  of  produc- 
tion, scale  of  living-,  and  racial  charac- 
teristics, no  other  nation  so  strongly  re- 
sembles this  country.  The  forces  of  na- 
ture draw  the  two  countries  commer- 
cially together  with  a  potency  which  can- 
not be  nullified  by  mutual  tariffs  and  by 
the  other  devices  by  which  statesmen 
keep  nations  asunder.  The  two  coun- 
tries have  a  common  frontier  of  3,700 
miles,  not  including  the  Alaskan  boun- 
dary, which  would  add  1,600  miles  more. 
It  is  not  a  natural  frontier  made  up  of 
mountains  and  other  barriers  difficult  to 
cross.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance it  is  purely  artificial  in  character, 
and  the  rest  is  composed  of  great  navi- 
gable lakes  and  rivers.  Nature  never 
more  forcibly  tempted  two  nations  to 
trade  with  each  other. 

The  attempt  to  set  aside  the  decrees 
of  nature  by  artificial  tariff  barriers  has 
injured  both  countries,  but  on  account 
of  her  configuration,  Canada  has  suf- 
fered more  than  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  problem  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  establish  a  coherent  industrial  and 
commercial  structure  over  those  vast 
stretches  of  longitude  with  little  latitude, 
over  almost  impassable  rnountain  ranges 
running  north  and  south.  Commerce 
would  naturally  break  across  the  boun- 
dary in  a  hundred  torrents,  but  the  cur- 
rents of  Canadian  trade  flow  feebly,  be- 
ing forced  as  they  are  through  an  artifi- 
cial channel  for  thousands  of  miles  in  a 
single  direction. 

To  this  artificial  condition  is  due  the 
slow  development  of  Canada.  That  a 
country  with  her  vast  wealth  of  forests 
and  mines  and  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  rich  and  unsettled 
lands  should  only  have  increased  from 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  people  to 


eight  milHons  in  the  last  half  century,  is 
a  striking  circumstance,  and  one,  it  may 
1)e  added,  for  which  we  must  accept  a 
large  measure  of  resj)onsibility.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  lumber  interests,  and  denounced 
the  Elgin  treaty,  we  not  only  suffered 
in  consequence  the  tragic  waste  of  our 
own  forests,  but  we  forced  upon  Canada 
a  condition  under  which  she  has  had  but 
a  slow  and  cramped  growth. 

If  we  remove  this  condition  she  will 
soon  gain  the  strength  and  stature  of  a 
great  nation.  And  the  benefit  to  us  will 
be  enormous.  If  we  could  sweep  away 
all  tariffs  between  the  two  countries  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  another  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  If  her  commerce  is  so 
important  to  us  when  she  has  only  eight 
million  of  people,  what  will  be  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  trade  when  she  has  twenty- 
five  million?  In  trade  it  is  with  nations 
as  it  is  with  men.  When  you  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  your  customer 
you  increase  your  own  prosperity. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
terrible  calamity  which  reciprocity  with 
Canada  is  going  to  bring  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests  in  the  United  States.- 
But  when  I  scan  the  commerce  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  when  I  see 
that  we  send  fifteen  times  as  many  eggs 
to  Canada  as  Canada  sends  to  us,  that 
we  send  nearly  as  much  wheat  to  Canada, 
notwithstanding  our  great  flouring  mills, 
as  Canada  sends  to  the  United  States ; 
when  I  see  that,  notwithstanding  exist- 
ing tariffs,  we  send  twice  as  much  but- 
ter to  Canada  as  Canada  sends  to  us,  I 
can  see  no  threat  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  these  objections  have  ema- 
nated from  the  farmers  themselves,  or 
only  from  the  official  machinery  of  their 
various  organizations ;  but  the  interests 
of  an  occupation  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
demand  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Take  wheat,  for  example,  the  most 
important  product  of  Canada  covered  in 
the  proposed  reciprocity.  In  1909,  Can- 
ada raised  nearly  170,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  exporting  57,000.000  bushels, 
either  as  wheat  or  flour.  Our  export,  in 
the  same  year,  amounted  to  more  than 
114,000,000  bushels.  Our  export  to  Can- 
ada was  greater  than  our  import  from 
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Canada.  We  now  impose  a  duty  of  25  ate  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  re- 
cents  a  bushel,  which  the  reciprocity  moval  of  the  duty  on  wheat.  Our  tariff 
agreement  proposes  to  entirely  remove,  dike  has  the  effect  of  preventing  millions 
Both  countries  have  long  been  exporters  of  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  from  com- 
of  wheat,  but  the  surplus  in  the  United  ing  across  the  border  and  of  turning  this 
States  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  while  traffic  instead,  thru  artificial  channels,  to 
the  surplus  in  Canada  has  been  steadily  seek  the  seaboard.  If  it  were  broken 
increasing.  down,  great    quantities    of    the    wheat 

There  is  little  risk  in  the  assertion  that  would  come  to  us ;  but  would  it  decrease 
our  tariff  has  never  affected  the  home  the  price  of  our  wheat?  By  no  means! 
price  of  our  wheat,  however  beneficent  That  price  is  fixt  by  the  world's  price, 
it  may  appear  upon  the  statutes  to  the  For  every  bushel  which  came  in  at  Mani- 
farmer.  The  price  of  wheat  in  wheat-  toba,  so  long  as  we  have  a  surplus,  an- 
exporting  countries  is  substantially  ad-  other  bushel  would  go  out  at  New  York, 
justed  with  reference  to  the  price  in  The  natural  destination  of  great  quanti- 
Liverpool.  That  condition  is  likely  to  ties  of  wheat  of  the  Canadian  northwest 
continue  till  the  growth  of  our  popula-  is  Minneapolis.  The  difference  in  quality 
tion  is  such  that  our  consumption  is  of  Canadian  and  American  wheat  is  such 
pressing  upon  our  production — and  the  that  in  mixing  the  two  a  better  flour 
day  is  not  far  distant — when  we  shall  be-  can  be  made  than  from  -either  alone,*  and 
come  importers,  not  exporters,  of  wheat,  if  we  did  not  restrict  its  importation  a 
when  instead  of  a  surplus  we  shall  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  our 
not  have  enough  wheat  for  our  own  flour-making  industry,  and  to  the  trades 
needs,  and  we  shall  be  buyers  in  the  open  dependent  upon  it,  and  to  foreign  ship- 
market.  Obviously  that  circumstance  ments  of  the  manufactured  product,  to 
will  raise  rather  than  lower  the  price  of  the  advantage  of  this  country, 
wheat  in  the  world.  That  necessity  will,  The  same  can  be  said  in  great  meas- 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  make  ure  of  all  products.  If,  for  example, 
any  tariff  we  may  impose  upon  its  im-  by  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the  duties 
portation  a  factor  in  fixing  our  domes-  on  barley,  more  of  it  should  come  into 
tic  price.  A  tariff,  then,  would  make  New  York  from  Ontario,  more  of  our 
still  higher  to  our  consumers  the  price  barley  would  have  to  cross  the  line  from 
of  wheat  in  the  world's  market.  But  Wisconsin  and  the  States  farther  to  the 
such  a  circumstance  is  certainly  not  nee-  westward,  and  the  useless  hauling  of 
essai'y  to  the  prosperity  of  our  wheat  Ontario  barley  to  Western  Canada  and  of 
growers,  who  are  prosperous  now,  with  our  Western  barley  to  New  York  would 
the  price  fixed  in  the  open  market  of  the  be  eliminated,  together  with  the  heavy 
world  by  the  general  law  of  supply  and  freight  charge  which  is  now  a  tax  upon 
demand,  and  who,  indeed,  have  never  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  both 
known  any  other  condition.  It  would  be  countries.  The  mutual  commerce  of  the 
inhuman  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  two  countries  in  all  the  products  of  agri- 
to  increase  by  law,  at  the  moment  when  culture  does  not  disclose  at  any  point 
there  was  a  domestic  scarcity,  the  price  any  serious  threat  to  the  interests  of  the 
of  the  bread  they  eat,  in  order  to  in-  farmer,  and  he  will  get  an  undoubted  ad- 
crease  the  profits  of  an  already  profitable  vantage  in  the  free  admission  of  import- 
industry.  When  that  time  shall  come  it  ant  articles  which  he  consumes  and  in  a 
will  be  a  great  blessing  to  all  our  people,  wider  market  for  some  of  his  products, 
and  especially  to  the  poor,  that  they  can  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  the  free-fish 
turn  to  the  nearby  wheat  fields  of  Can-  provisions  of  the  proposition  might  not 
ada.  For  the  Government  to  intervene  put  the  deep-sea  industry  upon  a  better 
artificially  to  increase  the  price  of  bread,  basis,  instead  of  causing  the  ruin  which 
would  be  intolerable.  The  American  has  been  predicted.  There  is  no  doubt 
farmer  will  never  desire  to  augment  his.  that  its  prosperity  has  been  for  years 
prosperity  in  any  such  way,  and  till  then  declining  under  the  present  system, 
the  tariff  has  no  effect  in  increasing  the  During  the  periods  when  fish  have  been 
price  of  his  production.  admitted    free  of   duty,   Gloucester,  the 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  immedi-  home  port  of  our  greatest  fishing  fleets 
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and  the  center  of  the  salt-fish  industry,  if  it  should  not  prove  a  conseciucnce  of 

enjoyed   prosperity.      For   the  years   be-  the  provision  to  stop  the  decline,  which 

tween  1875  and   1885,  the  population  of  clearly  appears  in  the  fishing  part  of  the 

the  city  increased  as  much  as  in  the  last  industry  as  at  present  conducted,  and  if 

twenty-five   years,    tho    during   the    first  some   of   the   sailors    should    be   turned 

])eriod    fish    were    free,   and    during   the  from    a    perilous   and   wretchedly     paid 

second  were  subject  to  duty.    During  the  calling  into  safer  and  more  prosperous 

free  period,  production  reached  propor-  pursuits,  the  result  would  not  be  wholly 

tions   from  which,  after  the   restoration  evil. 

of  duties,  it  steadily  declined.  At  least  The  Canadians  have  not  looked  with 
the  curing  and  salting  industry  would  unlimited  favor  upon  the  proposition. 
])robab]y  gain.  It  might  be  that  the  Only  fifteen  less  than  a  majority  in  Can- 
fleets  would  continue  to  dwindle  as  they  ada's  House  of  Commons  were  against 
are  unmistakably  dwindling  under  the  it  on^  the  first  test  vote.  Some  of  the 
present  system,  and  very  likely  the  fish-  farmers  of  Canada  are  as  alarmed  as 
ermen  of  Canada  might  seek  the  benefits  some  of  our  own  farmers ;  but  they  have 
of  the  provision ;  but  the  fish-curing  in-  only  to  look  at  the  broad  aspects  of  the 
dustry  would  follow  the  fresh  fish,  case,  at  the  great  value  and  benefit  which 
There  is  no  market  for  fresh  fish  in  reciprocity  may  be  to  both  countries,  to 
Cana'da  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  have  their  fears  entirely  dispelled, 
our  New  England  cities,  and  when  the  If  it  were  proposed  to  add  to  this 
]:)roduct  of  the  fleets^  is  brought  to  mar-  country  today  another  Louisiana  Pur- 
ket,  in  the  sorting  of  the  catch  and  in  chase,  if  it  were  proposed  to  add  two  or 
the  temporary  fluctuations  of  the  price  three  new  agricultural  States,  who  would 
of  a  very  perishable  article,  many  of  there  be  to  deny  that  such  a  circumstance 
the  fish  have  to  be  used  in  the  curing  in-  would  augment  materially  the  prosperity 
dustry  or  thrown  away.  To  the  extent,  and  wealth  of  the  two?  To  the  extent 
therefore,  to  which  the  Canadian  fleets  to  which  this  agreement  goes,  it  is  pre- 
resort  to  our  markets,  they  will  transfer  cisely  what  the  advocates  of  the  proposi- 
to  us  the  fish-curing  industry,  and  we  tion  endeavored  to  accomplish, 
shall  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose.    Even  Washington,  d.  c. 

@ 

Danger    in    the    Misnamed    Reciprocity 

Scheme 

BY  JOSEPH  W.  FORDNEY 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN   once  said:  President  Taft  is  quoted  as  saying:  'The 
"I  do  not  know  much  about  the  present  business   system  of  the  country 
tariff,  but  I  do  know  this  much :  rests   on  the  protective   tarifif,  and   any 
When  we  buy  goods  abroad,  we  get  the  attempt  to  change  it  to  a  free-trade  basis 
goods  and  the  foreigner  gets  the  money ;  will    certainly   lead    to    disaster.      I    did 
when  we  buy  goods  made  at  home,  we  not  agree,  nor  did  the  Republican  party 
get  both  the  goods  and  the  money."  agree,   that   we    would    reduce   rates   to 
No  more  correct  definition  of  our  pol-  such  a  point  as  to  reduce  prices  by  the 
icy  of  protection  was  ever  given  than  in  introduction     of     foreign     competition, 
those   few   words   uttered  by   President  That    is    what   the     free-traders    desire; 
Lincoln.  but  that  is  not  what  the  Republican  plat- 
Peter  Cooper  said:     "No  goods  pur-  form  promised,  and  it  is  not  what  the 
chased  abroad   are  cheap  that  take  the  Republican  party  wished  to  bring  about.'' 
place  of  our  own  labor  and  our  own  raw  Something  has   certainly  occurred  to 
material."  bring  about  such  a  change  of  heart  in 
In  a  public  utterance,   not  long  ago,  '  the  President  as  took  place  between  the 
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time  when  these  words  were  uttered  and 
when  he  approved  of  the  so-called  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  trade  treaty. 

It  is  not  a  Republican  measure,  it 
is  not  a  Democratic  measure.  Under  the 
Constitution  all  bills  raising  revenue 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  but  up  to  the  time  when  the 
President's  message  informed  Congress 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives knew  nothing  whatever  about 
it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  member  of 
Congress  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
agreement  or  as  to  its  terms.  Two  days 
after  the  message  was  received,  a  bill, 
drawn  by  the  State  Department,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  and  after  less 
than  a  week  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  it  was  forced  to  a  vote, 
amendments  were  denied  consideration, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
to  be  passed  without  amendments. 

Four  general  classes  of  products  were 
to  be  affected  by  the  bill :  First,  lead- 
ing food  and  agricultural  products. 
These  were  put  on  the  free  list.  Second, 
such  food  products  as  fresh  and  canned 
meats,  flour,  and  partly  manufactured 
food  preparations.  On  these  the  rates 
of  duty  were  made  identical.  Third, 
manufactured  articles — vehicles,  cutlery, 
etc.,  on  which  rates  were  reduced. 
Fourth,  articles  upon  which  special  rates 
are  fixt  by  each  country. 

In  a  speech  m  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Charlton,  speaking  for  a  reci- 
procity trade  arrangement  with  the 
Unite  States,  said : 

"The  American  policy  has  been  applied 
not  only  to  us  but  to  all  the  world.  The 
object  of  the  United  States  has  been  to 
sell  all  that  ^  it  possibly  could  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  soil  and  its  mills  and  its  workshops, 
and  to  buy  just  as  little  as  it  could  from  other 
countries,  and  thus  having  as  much  of  the 
balance  of  trade  in  its  own  favor  as  possible. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  last  year 
amounted  to  $600,000,000  against  the  whole 
world— $71,000,000  against  Canada.  That  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  her  policy  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  whole 
world  will  permit  her  to  do  it,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  us. 

"Something  must  be  done  to  change  the 
trade  conditions  that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Free  trade  in  natural 
products  would  afford  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment. Nothing  short  of  this  will  ao  it,  and 
this  condition  of  free  trade  of  natural  products 


must  be  granted  by  the  United  States  without 
a  solitary  concession  from  Canada  further 
than  it  has  already  made.  We  can  not  afford 
any  more." 

Is  it  not  an  astounding  proposition 
that  we  should  deliberately  be  directed 
to  legislate  away  all  of  our  advantages, 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  Canada;  that 
we  should  annually  throw  away  of  our 
revenues  $5,ooo,cxDO,  in  exchange  for 
the  surrender,  by  Canada,  of  a  pos- 
sible $2,500,000;  that  we  should  throw 
open  the  market  of  92,000,000  people 
to  the  market  of  9,000,000?  The  propo- 
sition is  so  startling  that  it  staggers  be- 
lief. 

I  make  the  assertion  boldly,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  from 
any  man,  that  there  is  not  one  item  of 
reciprocity  in  this  trade  treaty  with  Can- 
ada. Reciprocity  in  competitive  articles 
is  preposterous.  It  is- too  manifest  to 
be  the  subject  of  argument,  that  to  im- 
pose a  duty  on  a  foreign  article  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  home  market 
for  a  like  home-produced  article,  and 
then  to  remove  the  duty,  so  as  to  admit 
the  foreign  article  into  competition  in  the 
home  market,  is  not  reciprocity,  but  is 
abandoning  the  principle  of  protection 
and  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
That  is  precisely  and  all  that  this  trade 
treaty  amounts  to. 

Every  duty  imposed  by  the  existing 
tariff  law,  less  than  two  years  ago,  on 
the  articles  of  the  agricultural  schedule, 
was  imposed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preserving  the  American  market  for 
the  American,  as  against  the  Canadian 
farmer — nothing  else.  To  remove  those 
duties  now,  to  let  in  the  Canadian 
farmer,  abandoning  our  own,  is  not  reci- 
procity. It  is  a  most  unjust  and  obnox- 
ious form  of  discriminating  free  trade. 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  late  Postmaster 
General,  defined  reciprocity  clearly  when 
he  said :  "The  principle  is  axiomatic. 
Brazil  grows  coffee,  but  makes  no  ma- 
chinery. We  make  machinery,  but  we 
grow  no  coffee.  She  needs  the  fabrics 
of  our  factories  and  forges,  and  we  need 
the  fruits  of  her  tropical  soil.  We  agree 
to  concessions  on  her  coffee,  and  she 
agrees  to  concessions  on  otir  machinery. 
That  is  reciprocity." 

President  McKinley,  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  1897,  said:    "The  end  in  view 
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should  always  be  the  opening  of  new 
markets  for  the  products  of  our  country 
by  granting  concessions  to  the  products 
of  other  lands  that  ivc  need  but  cannot 
produce  ourselves,  and  which  do  not  in- 
volve any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own  peo- 
])le,  ])ut  tend  to  increase  their  employ- 
ment by  increasing  their  market." 

This  trade  treaty  involves  the  granting 
of  concessions  to  the  products  of  Canada 
which  we  do  not  need,  which  we  can 
and  do  produce  ourselves  (at  greater 
cost,  because  we  pay  higher  wages),  and 
this  involves  an  absolutely  certain  and 
very  material  loss  to  our  farmers.  It 
simply  makes  a  trade  'agreement  with 
Canada  similar  to  the  one  which  existed 
from  1854  to  1866,  the  operation  of 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  United 
States  that  it  was  abandoned.  As  a  busi- 
ness proposition  it  is  wholly  indefensible. 
Advantages  under  it  will  accrue  to  Can- 
ada without  any  corresponding  advan- 
tages to  the  United  States.  It  selects 
out  of  all  classes  of  the  community  the 
farmer,  and  deprives  him  alone  of  the 
protection  accorded  to  all  other  classes 
of  producers.  It  compels  him  to  pro- 
duce for  a  free-trade  market  and  forces 
him  to  buy  in  a  protected  market.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  foreigner  and 
against  the  American.  At  the  opening 
session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Mr. 
Fielding,  speaking  for  the  Government, 
said :  "It  is  the  reciprocity  agreement 
of  1854  over  again,  with  comparatively 
little  change.  It  promises  prosperity  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  this  House 
would  make  a  grave  mistake  if  it  should 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

No  general  trade  relations,  reciprocal 
or  not,  are  proposed,  save  as  to  farm 
products.  The  dutiable  articles  com- 
passed by  the  proposition  have  no  more 
relation  to  reciprocity  than  they  have 
to  the  free  list,  and  the  whole  is  per- 
niciously objectionable  because  it  cannot 
but  be  a  paralyzing  blow  at  our  own 
farm  industry,  leaving  the  farm  produce 
unprotected,  while  farm  machinery  and 
all  the  things  the  farmer  must  buy  re- 
main protected.  It  simply  provides  for 
putting  the  same  articles  in  trade  com- 
petition on  an  even  basis  in  our  country. 
It  simply  lets  in,  to  our  market  of  92,- 
000,000  people,  everything  which  Canada 
^  can   possibly   produce,    and   to   just  the 


extent  that  with  cheaper  land,  cheaper 
wages,  cheaper  modes  of  living,  she  can 
undersell  our  producers,  without  in  re- 
turn letting  one  item  of  American  pro- 
duction into  Canada,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
sons that  Canada  already  has  an  over 
production  of  the  same  articles  to  get  rid 
of,  that  she  has  but  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lion consumers,  largely  living  a  much 
simpler  life  than  we,  and  that  she  is  and 
proposes  to  remain  loyally  bound  by 
natural  home  ties  and  by  preferential 
duties  and  otherwise  to  give  her  trade, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  kindred  provinces.  Canada  already 
gives  us  the  Uon's  share  of  her  trade 
because  it  is  already  to  her  advantage  to 
do  so,  and  this  abnormal  reciprocity 
proposition  will  not  increase  it  one  atom. 
She  buys  of  us  what  she  can  buy  here 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  and  she 
always  will.  What  she  wants  and  what 
we  have  been  buncoed  by  the  Canadian 
representatives  into  proposing  to  give  her 
in  this  trade  treaty  is  the  right  to  sell 
here,  without  restraint,  whenever  on  ac- 
count of  cheaper  land,  cheaper  wages, 
and  cheaper  methods  of  living  she  can 
undersell  our  own  farmers,  reducing  the 
price  of  all  of  our  common  productions 
to  the  common  figure  of  the  one  who 
can  produce  the  lowest. 

When  an  article  produced  in  one  coun- 
try is  found  to  be  less  in  value  at  home 
than  in  the  other  country,  it  will  go  there 
—but  not  for  reciprocal  exchange.  It  is 
simply  reaching  out  for  the  market  where 
the  highest  price  obtains,  and  it  will 
surely  bring  down  the  proper  market 
price  all  around  to  the  American  farmer, 
wherever  he  exists.  A  trade  agreement 
which  does  not  secure  a  market  abroad 
for  American  articles,  but  which  simply 
opens  a  door  for  foreign  articles  of  the 
same  kind  to  come  in  to  our  market, 
which  is  itself  capable  of  meeting  all  de- 
mands, is  not  reciprocity.  It  is  not  of 
any  possible  advantage,  but  of  serious 
menace  to  America,  especially  when  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  prosperity,  the 
farm  producers. 

The  agitation  has  gained  favor  in 
America  on  account  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  living,  and  the  cry  which  has 
gone  out,  which  many  who  have  not 
considered  the  matter  seriously  believe, 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  lowered  in 
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America,  because  this  trade  compact  with 
Canada  will  lower  the  price  of  grain  and 
cattle  and  shee})  and  hogs  and  poultry. 
It  zuill  accomplish  the  lowering  of  the 
l)rofits  of  the  American  farmer  and  it 
will  increase  the  market  of  the  Canadian 
farmer,  but  it  will  not  lower  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  American  consnnier  one 
atom.  h  will  do  precisely  the  op- 
posite. It  will  discourage  agriculture 
where  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  en- 
courage it,  and  for  the  last  few  years 
have  succeeded  in  this.  Our  own  pro- 
ductions w^ill  diminish  as  Canada's  grow. 
Soon  we  shall  be  absolutely  dependent 
upon  Canada,  which  is  what  she  desires, 
and  in  natural  result  the  prices  will  go 
up  instead  of  down  and  Canada  will 
reap  all  the  benefit. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  enlarg- 
ing the  market,  the  proximity  and  the 
natural  unity  of  the  two  countries,  and 
all  that,  but  Canada  is  not  one  with  us 
and  does  not  propose  to  be.  If  it  were 
annexation  instead  of  free  trade,  many 
of  the  sentimental  arguments  would  be 
good,  and  undoubtedly  mutual  prosperity 
would  eventually  follow.  But  it  is  not 
annexation.  Canada  is  a  foreign  nation 
and  by  all  arguments  and  indications, 
proposes  to  remain  so.  Canada  simply 
wants  to  grow  rich  at  our  expense,  re- 
maining an  English  province,  and  we  are 
trying  to  help  her.  Assuredly  the  ar- 
rangement was  not  entered  into  to  bene- 
fit American  agriculture.  Even  the  one 
professed  benefit,  lowering  the  cost  of 
living,  supposing  that  it  did  result  from 
the  treaty,  would  be  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  depressmg  American  farm  products 
by  competition  with  Canadian  products. 

At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  at  25 
cents  a  bushel.  This  it  is  proposed  to  put 
on  the  free  list,  while  flour  is  retained 
among  the  protected  products.  Last 
year  Canada  exported  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat.  Are  we  hoping 
to  get  some  Canadian  market  for  Ameri- 
can wheat  by  taking  ofT  the  duty  of  25 
cents  a  bushel?  If  we  were  enacting  a 
law  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  the  la- 
boring man,  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  why  should  we  not  put 
flour  instead  on  the  free  list?  Nothing 
is  gained  by  admitting  Canadian  wheat 
free,  except  putting  it  in  competition 
with  our  farmers'  product,  and  the  only 


result  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
farmer,  whether  his  wdieat  is  consumed 
in  this  country  or  exported.  The  aver- 
age difference  in  the  price  of  Canadian 
and  American  wheat,  on  the  border  line, 
is  now  something  over  16  cents  a  bushel, 
and  to  admit  that  wheat  to  our  elevators 
and  mills  free  of  duty  will  absolutely  re- 
duce in  about  that  amount  the  price 
which  our  farmers  can  obtain. 

To  say  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixt 
in  the  world's  market,  fixt  in  London, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, is  an  utter  fallacy  when  applied 
to  the  producer — the  farmer.  The  price 
which  the  farmer  receives  is  a  local  price, 
fixt  by  local  conditions.  The  farmer  can- 
not store  and  hold  his  crop.  He  sells  it 
to  purchasing  agents — sells  it  according 
to  the  local  market.  After  that,  for  the 
great  storage  elevators,  and  for  the  great 
exporters,  the  world's  price  obtains,  and 
is  undoubtedly  fixt  in  the  zvorld's  mar- 
ket. This  reciprocity  measure,  as  to 
wheat,  simply  means  that  Canadian 
wheat  shall  be  admitted  free  to  the 
American  market  to  lower  the  price  ob- 
tained by  the  farmer;  while  flour  being- 
retained  on  the  protected  list  and  both 
wheat  and  flour  in  bulk  being  regulated 
in  price  by  the  world's  market,  it  means 
that  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  bread 
eater,  will  pay  precisely  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  removal  of  the  duty  will  en- 
rich the  Canadian  farmer  thru  a  better 
market,  will  enrich  the  middle-man  thru 
the  local  conditions  of  competition,  en- 
rich the  great  flouring  mills  thru  forced 
reduction  in  local  prices,  while  the 
world's  prices  remain,  but -will  not  lessen 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer  one 
atom.  The  same  is  true  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts. Why,  the  simple  agitation  of  the 
question,  when  the  bill  was -presented  to 
Congress,  caused  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Minneapolis  to  drop  from  $1.06^  a 
bushel  to  96  and  98  cents — a  direct  loss 
to  the  farmer  who  had  to  sell  at  that 
time  of  8  to  10  cents  a  bushel.  But  it 
did  not  change  the  export  price  of  wheat 
or  the  retail  price  of  flour. 

The  proposition  also  includes  putting 
all  animals  on  the  free  list.  Cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  are  not  raw  material  to  the  far- 
mer. They  are  his  finished  product. 
Those  items  are  on  the  free  list,  and  the 
next  moment  we  find  meats  on  the  pro- 
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tcctcd  list  -a  i)()^itiuii  which  cannot  he  iurnicd,  or  is  not  sincere,  it  is  a  physi- 
justified  witli  the  good  thinking  people  cal  inipossihihty.  It  is  pohtical  bun- 
of  this  land.  It  is  simply  protecting  the  combe,  pure  and  simple.  The  whole 
great  packing  houses  of  this  country  at  proposition  is  absolutely  against  the  in- 
the  expense  of  American  farmers,  with-  terests  of  the  American  people  and 
out  one  benefit  accruing  to  the  general  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Canada, 
public.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that.  We  have  one  other  instance  of  reci- 
We  would  surrender  "body,  soul  and  procity  from  which  we  can  gather  expe- 
breeches"  to  Canada,  and  tell  the  public  rience,  but  of  a  much  less  drastic  char- 
that  it  is  reciprocity  and  will  reduce  the  acter  and  far  less  dangerous  and  destruc- 
cost  of  living.  tive.  We  passed  a  so-called  reciprocity 
The  proposition  does  not  reduce  the  measure  with  Cuba.  It  did  not  put  any 
duty  on  farm  machinery  coming  from  competitive  articles  on  the  free  list,  but 
Canada,  in  a  single  item — not  a  fraction  it  reduced  the  rates  of  duty  on  Cuban 
of  a  penny ;  but  it  does  secure  to  the  Ca-  goods  coming  into  this  country  20  per 
nadian,  and  to  the  International  Har-  cent,  below  that  collected  on  the  same 
vester  Company  and  other  manufactur-  class  of  goods  coming  from  other  couri- 
ers of  farm  machinery  in  this  country,  a  tries,  and  Cuba,  in  return,  gave  us  a  20 
lower  rate  of  duty  on  such  machinery  per  cent,  better  rate  on  our  goods  than 
made  in  the  United  States  and  going  into  she  gave  to  any  other  country.  Now, 
Canada.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  the  result :  The  year  before  the  adoption 
in  what  way  is  that  provision  to  benefit  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  the  bal- 
the  American  public,  except  by  making  ance  of  trade  against  us  with  Cuba  was 
the  Harvester  Company  richer — and  the  $8,071,084.  Those  figures  have  been 
farmer  poorer?  It  strengthens  concen-  steadily  growing  till  in  the  calendar  year 
trated  wealth  and  weakens  the  backbone  1910,  after  only  eight  years  operation, 
of  the  country.  Is  that  reciprocity?  Go  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  United 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  and  look  States  with  Cuba  was  $70,043,000.  We 
up  statistics  and  you  will  find  but  one  reduced  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  coming- 
country  on  God's  green  earth  levying  a  from  Cuba  20  per  cent,  below  the  rates 
duty  upon  our  farm  machinery,  if  they  of  the  Dingley  law;  but  did  that  lower 
have  farm  machinery  coming  in  to  our  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer?  No! 
markets.  Farm  machinery  is  now  Statistics  from  that  day  to  this  show  that 
brought  in  free  from  all  countries  of  the  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York  has 
world  except  from  Canada,  and  that  always  been  lower  than  in  London,  but 
duty,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  remains  that  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  has 
unchanged  in  the  "reciprocity"  pact.  always  been  higher  in  New  York  than  it 
Wool  is  left  dutiable,  but  sheep  are  on  has  been  in  London.  And  it  has  always 
the  free  list.  By  what  means  are  farm-  been  higher  since  the  adoption  of  that 
ers  of  Canada  to  be  prevented  from  driv-  law  to  the  present  time  than  it  was  for 
ing  or  shipping  their  sheep  over  the  bor-  a  decade  before  that  reciprocity  pact  was 
der  before  shearing  them?  Then  the  passed.  Since  the  passage  of  that  law 
wool,  too,  comes  in  free — and  the  sheep  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  de- 
can  be  driven  back  if  so  desired.  Cattle,  prived  of  $77,000,000  duty  on  Cuban 
hogs,  and  sheep  are  all  on  the  free  list  sugar.  The  Cubans  have  reaped  but  a 
if  brought  in  alive.  Otherwise  they  are  slight  advantage  from  it.  Only  one  in- 
meat,  and  must  pay  duty.  Wheat  can  terest  in  the  world  was  vitally  benefited 
be  brought  over  free,  but  flour  is  dutia-  by  the  Cuban  reciprocity  pact.  The 
ble.  Is  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  con-  great  American  sugar  refining  compa- 
sumer?  Will  that  reduce  the  cost  of  nies  have  reaped  the  whole  benefit.  This 
living,  or  will  it  instead  increase  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure  is  more 
profits  of  the  already  well-protected  in-  drastic,  more  one-sided,  more  dangerous 
dustries  just  beyond  the  farmers?  to  American  interests  and  no  less  sin- 
Why,  the  man  who  makes  statements  ister. 
about  this  trade  agreement  lowering  the  Last  year,  of  American  manufactures 
cost  of  living  and  still  maintaining  the  and  agricultural  products  we  sold  abroad 
price  of  labor,   either    is    not    well    in-  over    $1,800,000,000    worth.      We    pur- 
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chased  from  the  whole  world  about  $215,000,000  worth  of  our  goods,  and 
$1,500,000,000  worth.  There  was  a  bal-  bought  from  Canada  $95,000,000. 
ance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  $301,000,-  While  we  face  the  dire  necessity  of 
000.  Now  comes  a  fact  in  connection  increasing  to  the  limit  our  Federal  rev- 
with  this  new  trade  measure  which  is  cnucs  to  meet  our  colossal  expenditures, 
worth  putting  down  in  the  memorandum  can  we  afiford  to  instigate  free  trade  re- 
book ;  $120,816,000  of  that  $300,000,000  lations  which  will  cost  us  such  a  trade 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  from  balance — a  balance  seriously  needed  U) 
our  trade  with  Canada — trade  with  maintain  our  gold  reserve — with  no  pos- 
Canada  under  established  conditions,  and  sibility  before  the  measure  but  of  en- 
simply  because  we  could  supply  her  for  riching  Canada  and  a  few  money  inter- 
less  than  she  could  obtain  the  same  goods  csts  in  America,  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
elsewhere.      We   sold   Canada   last   year  can  agriculture?     Can  we  afford  it? 

Washington,   D.    C. 

A  Song  of  Spring 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

When  the  world  grows   fair  and  everywhere  soft  hands  unwrinkle  the  brow  of 

care, 

And  the  leafless  wood  is  all  abud,  and  life  is  good,  and  life  is  good 

When  the  grasses  thrive  and  the  little  birds  wive  and  a  man  feels  glad  that  he's 

alive 

When  the  warm  winds  blow  and  the  dirt-streaked  snow  has  joined  the  river  long 

^S^'.                     ,      .  .  .  ■  ' 
And  the  ships  catch  gales  in  bellying  sails  and  the  long  freights  creep  o'er  shim- 
mering rails- 

Oh!  then  I  fare  on  a  tryst — somewhere — and  my  heart's  as  light  as  a  leaf  in  the 

air. 
With  a  wanton  will  I  climb  the  hill  and  pass  by  the  many-windowed  mill. 
Whence  faces  peer  as  pale  as  fear  in  this,  ihe  glorious  spring  o'  the  year    .     .     . 
Oh !  the  hearts  that  yearn  and  the  brains  that  burn  and  the  wheels  that  turn,  and 

turn,  and  turn ! 
Oh !  don't  they  know  that  the  south  winds  blow,  that  the  small  birds  sing  and  the 

flowers  grow? 
Tho  the  world's  now  new,  with  face  askew  a  hunched-over  shoemaker  hammers 

a  shoe ; 
Tho  the  catbirds  scold,  still  men  grow  old  in  the  bitter  battle  for  place  and  gold; 
While  the  wild  geese  fly  with  a  questing  cry  in  gray  triangles  across  the  sky. 

Still  mankind  plods  and  labors  and  nods  defiance  into  the  face  of  the  gods 

To  its  task  doth  cling  when  everything  is  toucht  by  the  miracle  of  spring. 
Where  the  plains  roll  free,  or  the  winged  fish  flee  o'er  shifting  hillocks  of  heav- 
ing- sea 

Wliere  silences  pray  and  the  forest- way  doth  make  a  green  night  during  day 

I  go. Like  a  priest  of  a  creed  deceased  in  an  ancient  temple  of  the  East, 

Leaving  the  man  who'd  liefer  scan  an  olden  philosophic  plan  ; 

Who'd  rather  look  for  a  leafy  nook — and  then  shut  up  his  soul  in  a  book ; 

Had  rather  invade  a  ledger  of  trade  and  figure  the  daily  profit  made 

For,  as  for  me,  I'd  sooner  be  a  heap  of  bones  in  a  fathomless  sea 

Than  thus  be  sold  to  the  curse  (^f  gold  or  a  book  men  read  because  it's  old  ! 

T.A\vRKNci:.  Kan. 


Porfirio 
Diaz 


Francisco 
I.  Madero 


[Mr.  Crowell  is  a  member  of  the  stafif  of  The  Statesman,  of  Austin,  Texas.  He  has 
undergone  over  two  years'  service  in  Mexico  City  as  a  journalist  and  was  a  member  of  the 
party  of  thirty-five  American  and  Canadian  newspaper  and  magazine  men  who  toured  Mexico 
last  September  as  the  guests  of  the  Mexican  Government.  Except  for  the  two  years  spent 
in  Mexico,  Mr.  Crowell  has  lived  all  his  life  in  Texas.  He  is  thoroly  informed  in  regard 
to  the  present  crisis  and  has  talked  with  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  insurrection 
who  have  crossed  the  border.  We  think  our  readers  will  say  that  no  fairer  or  more  in- 
forming   article    on    present    conditions    and    their  significance  has  appeared. — Editor.] 


IN  its  daily  dealin,2:s  with  the  press  of 
the  world,  the  Mexican  Governmen4: 
has  never  adopted  an  attitude. likely 
to  win  for  it  any  ^reat  amount  of  con- 
sideration in  time  of  difiBcultv.  The  at- 
titude has  not  been  hostile,  but  neither 
has  it  been  verv  friendly.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  Mexican  Government  did 
in  the  present  difficulty  in  that  country 
was  to  commandeer  the  Associated 
Press  wire  when  there  was  no  very  great 
need  for  such  action.  As  a  result,  every 
rumor  that  could  be  gathered  along  the 
border  immediately  assumed  a  news 
value.  Add  to  these  rumors  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  do  not  know  a  great 
deal  about  Mexico  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
tmderstand  whv  a  disturbance  that  has 
never  assumed  ver}^  dangerous  propor- 
tions has  been  deemed  likelv  to  end  the 
present  government  of  Mexico. 

Reports  of  engagements  between 
Mexican  troops  and  the  insurrectos  have 
come  almost  daily  for. weeks,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  American  people 
have  turned  their  attention  toward  Mex- 
ico to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  gold  invested  in 
that  country  are  safe.  But  if  one  will 
examine  the  reports  with  reference  to  the 
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number  of  troops  engaged  in  these  little 
battles  and  with  reference  to  the  size  of 
the  villages  in  or  near  which  the  battles 
occur  it  must  be  apparent  that  these 
fio^hts  are  not  going  to  bring  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  failure  even  should 
the  revolutionists  win  most  of  them,  as, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  doing.  In  read- 
ing the  news  from  Mexico  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  Mexico  has  a  popula- 
tion of  18,000,000  persons,  which  is  more 
than  that  of  any  other  Latin-American 
country  with  the  exception  of  Brazil. 
Also  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
battles  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua.  Others  are  in  Yucatan 
and  Lower  California.  Now  the  Mexi- 
can Government  could  very  well  donate 
to  the  revolutionists  the  entire  State  of 
Chihuahua  and  the  entire  State  of  Yuca- 
tan and  quite  a  bit  of  other  territory  in 
which  the  revolutionists  are  strong  and 
^till  be  in  no  great  danger. 

Chihuahua  is  the  largest  Mexican 
State.  A  map  will  probably  show  Chi- 
huahua and  Texas  side  by  side  and  this 
will  give  an  indication  of  the  size  of  Chi- 
huahua. The  area  of  Chihuahua  is  233- 
094  square  kilometers,  and  its  population 
is  327,784.     Now,   in  this  last  sentence 
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lies  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing"  the  revolution  to  a  close. 
There  is  a  territory  that  compares  with 
European  nations  in  size  and  it  has  a 
scanty  little  population  of  327,784  scat- 
tered over  its  vast  expanse.  The  country 
is  rough.  Much  of  it  is  mountainous. 
The  principal  business  of  the  people  is 
mining  and  cattle  raising.  There  is  con- 
siderable agriculture,  but  the  agricultural 
methods  are  crude  and  the  products,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  farmers,  very 
small.  Crops  have  not  been  good  in 
Northern  Mexico  for  several  years  anrl 
this  has  added  to  the  ill-feeling  of  the 
people.  There  w^as  a  so-called  revolution 
in  that  State  in  1907.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  conditions  at  the 
time  and  in  close  contact  with  the  affair 
from  start  to  close.  I  have  always  diag- 
nosed that  revolution  as  the  result  of  a 
shortage  in  the  corn  and  bean  crop. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  make  out  of 
it. 

Mexico  has  a  standing  army  of  35,000 
men.     The   armv   is   fairlv   well   trained 


and  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  good 
rifles.  '1  h.e  officers  are  for  the  most  part 
efficient,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  under  even  fair  conditions  they 
can  defeat  an  equal  number  of  rebels. 
But  they  are  1,000  miles  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  when  fighting  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chihuahua.  A  single  line  of 
railroad  winds  thru  the  weary  waste  of 
hills  to  luring  them  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements It  is  impossible  to  guard 
every  mile  of  that  road.  It  is  not  any 
indication  that  the  rebels  are  going  to 
win  when  they  manage  to  find  an  unpro- 
tected bridge  somewhere  along  that  vast 
expanse  of  territory  and  blow  it  up.  It 
will  take  time  to  put  down  this  revolu- 
tion, but  it  will  be  put  down.  It  may 
bring  about  almost  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion to  accomplish  peace. 

But  the  populous  part  of  Mexico  is  the 
southern  central  part.  If  the  revolution- 
ists had  taken  Vera  Cruz  and  started 
along  the  route  of  the  Mexican  Railway 
toward  the  City  of  Mexico  there  would 
be  everv  reason  for  alarm.     If  thev  had 
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taken  Guadalajara  or  Puebla  or  some  of 
the  cities  in  that  part  of  Mexico  there 
would  be  reason  for  alarm,  but  they  can- 
not defeat  the  present  Government  of 
Mexico  by  capturing  the  isolated  little 
mining  town  of  Chihuahua,  which  has  a 
population  of  only  about  40,000.  It 
would  not  mean  very  much  if  they  did 
take  Chihuahua,  and  especially  it  will 
not  mean  anything  if  they  take  Chihua- 
hua by  starvation,  because  that  is  fairly 
easy  and  does  not  give  the  rebels  any- 
thing when  they  have  taken  the  city. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  entire 
revolution  is  the  tendency  of  Americans 
to  cross  the  border  and  fight  with  the 
revolutionists.  If  this  can  continue  for 
one  year  there  will  be  enough  American 
adventurers  in  Mexico  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  There  are  certainly  100,- 
000  men  in  the  United  wStates  who  for 
some  reason  or  lack  of  reason  will  fight 
in  a  revolutionist  army  when  it  is  so  near. 
One  hundred  thousand  such  fighters  can 
take  Mexico,  or  at  least  inflict  damage 
that  will  not  be  repaired  in  less  than  half 
a  century.  They  are  the  bravest  kind 
of  soldiers.  They  fight  with  all  the  aban- 
don of  recklessness.     Thiev  have  everv- 


thing  to  win  and  nothing  to  lose  because 
they  don't  value  their  lives.  They  are 
the  real  danger  at  present  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  American  Government 
was  so  slow  in  putting  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  crossing^  the  border. 

The  Americans  who  cross  to  fight  in 
this  revolution  don't  understand  condi- 
tions in  Mexico.  They  don't  know  what 
thev  are  fighting  for,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  don't  care.  All  they  ask  is  an 
opportunity  to  fight.  If  they  should  win 
they  couldn't  organize  a  government. 
Just  why  an  American  should  wish  to 
fight  in  the  revolutionist  army  in  Mexico 
is  difficult  for  one  who  has  lived  in  Mex- 
ico to  understand.-  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  fair  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  encouraged  the  investment 
of  American  capital  and  has  given  Amer- 
ican capital  fair  protection.  Americans 
are  always  treated  with  consideration 
and  even  generosit\-.  Those  who  have 
occasionally  suffered  unjustly  have  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  dis- 
trict or  State  official  and  not  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government.  One  fac- 
tion, and  probablv  it  is  the  largest  fac- 
tion  in  the  present  revolutionary  move- 
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mcnt,  ha?  as  its  campaign  cry  ''Mexico 
for  Mexicans."  'Hiese  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  foreign  hold- 
ings in  Mexico.  'J1iey  want  the  foreign 
inriuence  in  all  things  to  be  less.  They 
are  demanding  something  which  is  utter- 
ly impossible.  The  Mexican  Government 
by  taking  over  the  railroads  and  favoring 
Mexican  employees  and  opening  schools 
and  encouraging  industries  which  re- 
quire skilled  labor  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  Mexican  workmen, 
and  to  this  extent  has  aided  the  "Mexico 
for  Mexicans"  propaganda.  Until  Mexi- 
cans are  able  to  develop  their  country 
and  compete  successfully  with  the  for- 
eigners they  cannot  expect  to  drive  out 
the  foreigners. 

Moreover,  who  knows  what  the  revo- 
lutionists promise?  What  do  they  want 
to  do?  What  is  their  platform?  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  general  information. 
This  is  no  movement  to  rally  around 
some  principle  of  government  and  fight 
for  it.     The  present  revolution  is  caused 


hy  at  least  half  a  hundred  different  griev- 
ances. Man\  of  those  wIkj  are  fighting 
are  oppcjsed  In  their  local  governments. 
(Jthers  are  opposed  to  General  Diaz, 
and  always  have  been.  Others  thought 
Francisco  L  Madero  was  not  treat- 
ed right  when  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent. (Jthers  think  General  Diaz  should 
liave  retired  from  the  Presidency  a  few 
years  ago.  Others  are  little  better  than 
brigands  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
for  loot.  Among  the  leaders,  however, 
are  many  excellent  men  who  think  there 
is  only  one  way  to  bring  about  the  greater 
development  of  Mexico  to  a  republic  of 
the  best  sort,  and  that  is  by  a  revolution 
which  shall  put  the  old  regime  out  of 
ofiice. 

About  the  greatest  error  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  was  its  slowness  in 
bringing  about  real  elections  for  Gov- 
ernors. Some  experiments  in  vState  elec- 
tions were  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
(jeneral  Diaz,  and  they  were  not  verv 
successful.    There  was  at  the  time  ^ravc 
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been   threatened.      In   the    event   of   the  Revolutionists    taking    the    town,    these    prisoners    will    be    liberated 
and   armed.      Most    of   tlie    Mexican    regulars  are   jjrisoners  drafted  into   the  army. 
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reason  to  fear  that  heated  political  cam- 
paigns would  result  in  disorder  and  loose 
all  the  vials  of  purposeless  enthusiasm 
that  leads  not  to  better  government  but 
to  political  feuds.  Even  so,  in  the  light 
of  after  events  it  is  easy  to  say  it  would 
have  been  better  if  freer  use  of  the  bal- 
lot had  been  encouraged.  But  would 
the  new  faction  give  freer  use  of  the  bal- 
lot if  it  were  in  power?  And  if  it  did 
so  would  the  results  be  good?  These 
are  the  great  unanswerable  questions. 
In  short,  could  the  revolutionists  if  they 
were  in  power  do  any  better  than  the 
present  Government  is  doing?  There  is 
serious  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Francisco  I.  Madero  is  a  well  educated 
man,  imbued  with  American  ideas.  He 
is  progressive.  But  he  is  not  a  strong 
man.  He  is  very  little  more  than  five 
feet  tall ;  has  a  weak  voice,  a  nervous 
manner,  and  does  not  act  nor  look  the 


part  of  a  great  leader.  He  is  not  a  mili- 
tary man  and  the  conduct  of  his  present 
military  campaign  in  Mexico  plainly 
shows  it.  The  wealth  of  which  he  is 
pos.sessed  he  did  not  accumulate.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  recommend  Dr. 
Madero  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  and  is  sincere 
and  loves  his  country  and  believes  he  is 
doing  a  patriotic  duty.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  General  Diaz  and  his  Cabinet. 

But  if  the  revolutionists  win  they  must 
first  take  some  of  the  great  seaports. 
They  must  capture  the  City  of  Mexico 
with  its  400,000  population.  They  must 
fight  battles  in  the  open  in  which  armie.-^ 
of  about  50,000  men  will  be  engaged. 
Mexico  is  unlike  the  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics.  A  revolution  in  Mexico 
must  result  in  great  battles  and  great 
military  campaigns.  In  this  connection 
it  is  not  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the 
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fact  tliat  if  an  international  commission 
had  been  named  to  pick  out  the  country 
where  the  most  international  complicci- 
tions  would  result  from  internal  disturb- 
ances it  would  probahlv  have  chosen 
Mexico.  Every  civilized  nation  under 
the  sun  is  represented  in  Mexico.  Its 
forei,c;"n  coh^iies  speak  every  printed  lan- 
guage. 11ie  street  car  system  of  Tor- 
reon  is  owned  by  Chinese.  Mexico  is  a 
great  conglomeration  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. The  Mexicans  cannot  very  well 
turn  artillery  upon  a  Mexican  city  with- 


in that  count r\'  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  inclined  to  try  to  outline  go^'- 
ernment  policies  calculated  to  brinir 
about  peace.  The  attitude  of  General 
Diaz  toward  a  revolution  is  fairly  well 
known.  Few  i)ersons  who  know  the 
doughty  old  warrior  will  i)ay  any  atten- 
tion to  discussion  of  plans  for  him  to 
treat  with  the  revolutionists  looking 
toward  arbitration  of  the  difficulties.  He 
will  w'ant  to  get  rid  of  the  revolution 
first  and  its  causes  afterward.  General 
Diaz  is  of  the  sort  that  doesn't  parley  or 
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out  shooting  holes  in  some  building 
owned  by  an  American  life  insurance 
company.  Blowing  up  railroad  bridges 
in  Mexico  is  shooting  into  the  safety  de- 
l>osit  vaults  of  New  York  City  and  Paris. 
One  is  almost  temi)ted  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  business  and  investment 
in  Mexico  to  say  that  a  real  revolution 
there  is  sim])ly  impossible.  It  would 
bring  intervention  and  endless  difficulty, 
all  of  which  apparently  would  lead  no- 
where. 

So    serious,    however,    has    been    the 
trouble  in  dealing  with  the  malcontent'^ 


arbitrate  in  a  situation  like  this.  The 
war  is  going  to  be  bitter,  as  internecine 
war  always  it. 

A  man  like  Jose  Yves  Limantour. 
Minister  of  Finance,  can  do  a  great  deil 
for  his  country  in  a  situation  such  a*^ 
this  and  he  is  going  to  do  his  best.  He 
will  assist  in  the  outlinin-.^'  of  more  lib- 
eral and  progressive  policies  that  will  be 
likely  to  do  nuich  toward  satisfying  the 
people  in  Mexico.  Tn  fact,  there  is  onlv 
one  g"ood  reason  \vhv  Senor  Limantour 
should  not  be  President  of  Mexico  and 
that  is  that  the  people  do  not  seem  to 
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want  him.  He  is  not  popular  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  honest,  patriotic 
and  able  man  in  all  governmental  affairs 
and  a  genius  of  finance.  He  is  demo- 
cratic and  loves  the  common  people  of 
Mexico  much  better  than  they  love  him. 
He  will  undoubtedly  do  more  than  any 
other  man  to  tide  over  this  unfortunate 
affair  and  bring  Mexico  together  again 
as  the  disturbance  draws  to  a  close. 

This  decade  is  one  of  transition  for 
Mexico.  Only  a  few  years  ago  common 
laborers  received  less  than  one  peso  (50 
cents)  a  day.  Today  they  receive  be- 
tween one  and  two  pesos  a  day.  There 
is  demand  for  skilled  labor.  The  Mexi- 
can Electric  Tramways  Company  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  (a  Canadian  corpora- 
tion) employs  Mexicans  to  manufacture 
cars  in  its  shops  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Mexican  electricians  and  other  skilled 
workers  are  gradually  appearing  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  These  men  come 
into  close  tou.ch  \vith  the  foreis^ners  and 
particularly  Americans.  While  these 
well-fed  and  fairly  prosperous  Mexican 
\;orkmen  are  not  disturbers  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  it  is  thru  them  that 
knowledge  filters  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  gradually  the  realization  ha^^^ 


become  keen  that  Mexico  is  not  as  truly 
a  republic  as  it  might  be.  Ultimately 
this  will  all  be  for  the  best,  but  for  the 
])resent  it  causes  a  certain  undercurrent 
of  dissatisfaction.  In  other  words,  the 
very  forces  which  are  working  for  the 
ultimate  best  interests  of  the  nation  have 
for  a  few  years  been  creating  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  Mexico.  The  people 
are  becoming  more  prosperous  and  bet- 
ter informed  every  year.  It  might  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  this  revolution 
will  teach  the  powers  that  be  a  lesson 
they  must  learn — a  lesson  to  the  effect 
that  history  is  made  rapidly  in  these  days 
of  the  telegraph  and  that  the  people  have 
made  more  progress  in  the  last  five  years 
than  they  made  during  the  preceding  fif- 
teen years.  Such  are  the  inducements 
the  countrv  has  to  offer  and  such  is  the 
enterprise  of  Americans  that  the  revolu- 
tion cannot  very  long  delay  the  active 
development  of  Mexican  lands,  and 
while  the  disturbance  is  c^reater  than  anv 
Mexico  has  experienced  for  a  great 
many  vears  it  is  not  sufficiently  serious 
to  justify  predictions  of  the  end  of  the 
regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Austin,  Texas. 


Mexico  and   International  Law 
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WHILE  awaiting  an  official  ex- 
planation of  the  movement  of 
troops  to  the  Mexican  border, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  the  worth 
of  some  of  the  unofficial  or  semi-official 
explanations  of  these  "maneuvers." 

We  were  told,  for  example,  bv  the  As- 
sociated Press  correspondent  who  ac- 
companied the  President  on  his  journey 
to  the  golf  links  of  Augusta : 

'''The_  United  States  had  determined  that  the 
revolution  in  the  Republic  to  the  south  must 
end.  The  American  troops  have  been  sent  to 
form  a  solid  military  wall  along  th?  Rio 
Grande  to  stop  filibustering  and  to  sec  that 
there  is  nO'  further  smuggling  of  arms  and 
men  across  the   international  boundary." 


From  another  ''unofficial  but  authori- 
tative" statement  we  learn : 

"No  invasion  of  Mexican  territory  is  now- 
contemplated  by  the  United  States;  but  should 
the  Mexican  authorities  prove  unable  within  a 
reasonable  period,  possibly  six  months  or 
longer,  to  stamp  out  warfare,  the  services  of 
the  army  would  doubtless  be  offered  for  pur- 
poses of  pacification." 

Secretary  Dickinson  has  told  us  that 
the  troops  were  sent  ''in  order  to  main- 
tain our  neutrality  laws."  But  he  gives 
us  the  somewhat  comfortin*.^-  assurance 
that  "there  can  be  no  excuse  for  inter- 
vention unless  the  Mexican  Government 
were  negligent  in  protecting  persons  and 
property."      He    adds :    "There    are    no 
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conditions  existing  now  that  would  war- 
rant any  such  action  on  our  part." 

But  Senator  Burton  tells  us  that  the 
United  States  will  probably  intervene  "if 
the  insurrectos  captured  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua." However,  it  is  reported  that 
the  President  said  emphatically,  "that  no 
move  toward  intervention  would  be 
luade  by  the  Administration  unless  it  is 
directed  expressly  by  Congress  after  the 
latter  is  informed  of  all  the  facts." 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  explanations 
stand  the  test  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
The  merest  tyro  in  international  law 
knows  that  neither  the  Law  of  Nations 
nor  our  neutrality  laws  prohibit  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition  either  to 
belligerents  or  insurgents.  There  should 
be  no  need  of  smuggling.  The  trade 
may  be  carried  on  openly.  But  anythino- 
in  the  nature  of  an  organized  military 
expedition  (filibustering)  and  the  use 
of  a  port  or  a  portion  of  our  territory  as 
a  regular  and  continuous  base  of  sup- 
plies for  military  operations  is  forbid- 
den. 

Neither  is  enlistment  prohibited  either 
by  our  neutrality  laws  or  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions. Our  neutrality  laws  do  prohibit 
foreign  enlistment  or  the  acceptance  of 
a  foreign  commission  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  They  also 
prohibit  any  one  from  hiring  any  person 
to  enlist  or  from  hiring  another  to  go 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted.  But  it 
was  held  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Kazinski  (2  Sprague,  7)  that  it  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws 
merely  to  leave  this  country  with  intent 
to  enlist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levy- 
ing or  recruiting  of  troops  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  for- 
eii^n  belligerent  service  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  violation  of  international  law 

Ts  it  likely  that  an  army  of  20,000  men 
is  needed  to  prevent  recruiting  and  fili- 
J)ustering  on  our  territory? 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed 
duty  of  our  Government  to  protect 
American  life  and  property,  the  safetv  of 
which,  it  is  assumed,  is  endangered  bv 
revolutionary  movements  in  Mexico : 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  in- 
voked as  evidence  that  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  forei.j^n  investments  as  well. 

No  overt  acts  indicating  the  actual 
destruction  of  American  life  and  prop- 


erty have  thus  far  been  alleged — a  re- 
markable proof  of  forbearance  or  sel^ 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  per*- 
ple  under  the  circumstances.  Imagine  a 
Japanese  or  even  a  British  army  threat- 
ening our  frontier  during  a  time  of  in- 
surrection or  civil  war !  Would  Ameri- 
cans be  likely  to  show  a  similar  degree 
of  self-control? 

To  secure  an  adequate  or  absolute 
protection  of  property  interests  in  times 
like  these  we  should  have  to  resort  to 
forcible  intervention.  And  as  Sefior 
Limantour  has  well  said,  this  means  in- 
vasion, occu])ation,  war.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  right  and  duty  of  a  government 
to  use  its  best  offices  and  to  bring  to  bear 
all  the  influence  it  can  command  in  a 
peaceable  way  to  secure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  its  na- 
tionals during  tinges  of  riot,  insurrection, 
or  civil  war. 

But  even  at  such  times  foreigners  who 
have  suffered  injury  must  ordinarily,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  recourse  to  the 
courts  or  local  authorities  of  the  place 
or  district  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 
The  general  rule  of  international  law  is 
that  "a  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily  re- 
sponsible to  alien  residents  for  injuries 
they  receive  on  his  territory  from  belli- 
gerent action,  or  from  insurgents  whom 
he  could  not  control."  The  law  of  neces- 
sity or  the  physical  inability  to  furnish 
adequate  protection  generally  absolves 
governments  from  responsibility  in  such 
cases. 

"Foreigners  are  not  entitled  to  greater  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  than  other  inhabitants  of 
the  insurrectionary  distrcts.  .  .  .  By  volun- 
tarily remaining  in  a  country  in  a  state  of 
civil  war  they  must  be  held  to  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept  the  risks  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages  of    that   domicile." 

These  principles  have  been  repeat- 
edly enunciated  by  leading  American 
and  European  statesmen,  and  they  have 
the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  lead- 
ing authorities  on  international  law. 
Several  exceptions  must,  however,  be 
made  to  these  general  principles.  In- 
demnity would  seem  to  be  due  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  i.  Where  the  acts  com- 
plained of  have  been  directed  against 
foreigners  because  they  are   foreigners. 

2.  Where  the  injuries  restdt  from  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  have  been  sustained. 

3.  In  case  of  a  serious  violation  of  inter- 
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national  law,  more  particularly  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare.  4.  In  cases 
of  an  evident  denial,  or  of  a  palpable 
violation  of  justice,  or  of  undue  discriui 
ination  against  foreigners  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  even  in 
these  cases,  the  pixDper  remedy  is  that  of 
diplomatic  interposition  rather  than  of 
forcible  intervention.  Only  after  all 
amicable  or  peaceable  modes  of  redress 
(including  that  of  arbitration)  have  been 
refused  may  the  use  of  force  be  regarded 
as  permissible.  Mere  danger  of  injury 
to  the  lives  or  property  of  foreigners  af- 
fords no  ground  for  intervention  in  any 
case. 

Nor  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  give 
us  good  ground  for  intervention.  In  its 
existing  form,  that  Doctrine  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  prohibition  of  any  further 
acquisition,  colonization,  or  permanent 
occupation  of  American  territory  by  any 
European  (or  Asiatic)  Power.  It  has 
frequently  been  claimed  of  late  years 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  involves  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights, 
more  especially  that  it  imposes  upon  us 
a  certain  responsibility  for  the  good  be- 
havior (by  which  is  generally  meant 
good  financial  behavior)  of  Latin- Amer- 
ican States. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  Doctrine 
does  impose  upon  us  a  certain  measure 
of  responsibility,  viz. — that  of  seeing  to 
it  that  there  is  justice  and  fair-dealing 
in  the  relations  (financial  and  otherwise) 
between  European  and  American  States. 
But  it  does  not  impose  upon  us  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  Shylock  receives  his 
pound  of  flesh,  that  either  foreign  or 
American  syndicates  be  "protected" 
from  loss  on  their  investments  (whether 
watered  or  legitimate).  The  Law  of 
Nations  imposes  no  such  obligation,  and 
our  responsibilities  cannot  possibly  ex- 
tend beyond  the  requirements  of  inter- 
national law. 

Public  loans  and  investments  which 
have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  i.  e.,  those  based  upon  con- 
tract, are  provided  for  by  the  Conven- 
tional Law  of  Nations.  The  Porter 
Convention  adopted  by  the  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907  ex- 
pressly declares  the  use  of  force  for  the 
collection   of  contract   debts   illegitimate 


unless  there  has  been  a  refusal  to  arbi- 
trate or  failure  to  submit  to  an  arbitral 
award.  I  liere  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  same  principle  shouUl  not  be  applied 
to  all  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 

There  is  one  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  arise,  viz. — whether,  in  view  of 
the  suspension  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  personal  liberties,  the  Mexican 
authorities  have  the  right  of  summary 
execution  of  .Americans  taken  in  arms 
against  their  Government.  Provided 
there  be  no  discrimination  against  them, 
the  rights  of  such  adventurers  would 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  a  status  of  insurgency  or  belli- 
gerency of  the  revolutionists  has  been 
recognized  by  our  Government.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  State  Department  has 
learned  by  experience  and  will  show 
more  wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  class 
of  cases  than  it  did  in  the  Nicaraguan 
aftair. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  threat- 
ened intervention  in  Mexican  afifairs 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  duly 
considered,  viz. — its  possible  or  probable 
effect  upon  our  reputation  in  the  world 
at  large,  more  especially  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  spite  of  our  professions  in  favor  of 
peace,  we  are  an  object  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion to  the  nations.  How  do  our  pro- 
fessions as  a  peace  Power  square  with 
our  practice  of  Imperialism?  Would  an 
invasion  of  Mexico  assist  the  cause  of 
Canadian  reciprocity?  What  would  be 
its  effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  closer 
commercial  and  political  relations  with 
the  vStates  of  South  America?  What 
will  become  of  the  field  of  co-operation 
with  these  countries  sown  by  Secretarv 
Blaine  and  so  brilliantly  cultivated  bv 
Secretary  Root?  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  a  portion  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Root  in  Buenos 
Ayres  on  August  17,  1906: 

"The  United  States  has  never  deenied  it  to 
be  suitable  that  she  should  use  her  army  and 
navy  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract 
debts  of  foreign  Governments  to  her  citizens. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  State  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  has  refused  to  take  such  action,  and 
that  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  our  coun- 
try. We  deem  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  that 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  weaker  Pov^^ers 
which  is  essential  to  their  protection  against 
the  aggression  of  the  strong.      We  deem  the 
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use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary 
contract  debts  to  be  an  invitation  to  abuses  in 
their  necessary  results  far  worse,  far  more 
baneful  to  humanity  than  that  the  debti^  con- 
'.racted  by  any  nation  should  go  unpaid.  Wc 
consider  that  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
a  great  Power  to  compel  a  weaker  Power  to 
answer  to  a  contract  with  a  private  individual 
is  both  an  invitation  to  speculation  upon  the 
necessities  of  weak  and  struggling  countries 
and  an  infringement  upon  the  soverignty  of 
those  countries,  and  we  are  now,  as  we  have 


been,  opposed  to  it;  and  ue  believe  that,  per- 
haps not  today  nor  tomorrow,  but  thru  the 
slow  and  certain  process  of  the  future,  tne 
world   will  come  to  the  same  opinion." 

It  may  be  noted  that  Secretary  Root 
speaks  of  the  forcible  collection  of  con- 
tract debts.  The  case  for  the  forcible 
collection  of  ordinary  debts  would  be 
still  weaker. 

Ijloomincton,   Ind. 


The  Death  Sign 

BY  SYDNEY  REID 

[This  article  has  unusual  interest  at  the  moment  when  the  trial  of  Camorrists  at  Viterbo, 
in  Southern  Italy,  furnishes  the  most  picturesque  and  far  from  the  least  important  part  of 
the  day's  and  week's  news.  Mr.  Reid  has  studied  the  American  end  of  the  problem  of  Ital- 
ian crime;  and  his  testimony  as  to  police  conditions  is  of  particular  interest  at  a  time  when 
the  charge  that  a  "crime  wave"  has  overwhelmed  N.ew  York,  and  that  the  i>oHce  force  is 
totally    demoralized,    is    once    more    raised. — Editor.] 


4  4  '  I  "HIS  woman  would  have  told  her 

I  story  were  it  not  that  she  was 
'*•  reached  by  some  of  the  Black 
Hand  and  told  that  she  would  be  killed 
in  open  court.  Consequently  she  would 
not  reveal  anything.  She  knew  what  it 
meant.  She  knew  that  the  gang  of 
which  Pattenza  is  leader  would  have 
killed  her  in  open  court." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  some  wild 
sensationalist,  nor  do  they  relate  to  some 
far  off,  barbarous  country.  They  were 
uttered  from  the  bench  of  the  County 
Court  of  Kings  County  (New  York 
City),  by  County  Judge  Lewis  Fawcett, 
while  trying  the  Black  Hand  kidnappers 
Maria  Rappa  and  Stanislas  Pattenza, 
who  had  been  caught  red-handed  with 
stolen  children,  Giuseppe  Longo  and 
Michael  Rizzo,  in  their  possession.  Both 
prisoners  were  promptly  found  guilty 
and  just  as  promptly  given  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law — each  sentenced  to 
twenty-five  years  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor. 

During  Pattenza's  trial  on  December 
22,  District  Attorney  Clarke  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  Black  Hand.  Previous  to 
this  question  he  had  been  quite  jauntily 
denying  any  knowledge  of  the  kidnap- 
ping, but  at  the  name  of  the  Black  Hand 
he  lost  his  smile,  and  answered  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice : 

"T  knew  it  before  I  could  even  talk. 
Everybody    knows    the    Black    Hand    in 


Italy.  Children  are  brought  up  to  dread 
it.  I  was.  The  Black  Hand  is  "every- 
where. You  can't  get  away  from  it.  I 
came  to  America  to  escape  it.  I  have 
alv/ays  lived  in  dread  of  it.  It  is  a  soci- 
ety of  bad  men,  who  make  their  living 
without  working." 

"Show  your  hands  to  the  jury,"  said 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Pattenza  protested,  but  on  advice  of 
his  counsel  did  show  his  hands.  They 
were  the  soft  hands  of  a  man  who  did 
not  work. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  are  over 
500,000  Itahans,  of  whom  only  3  per 
cent,  are  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  others  are  huddled 
into  swarming  colonies,  Sicilians. in  one 
place,  Calabrians  in  another,  Neapolitans 
in  another,  and  so  on.  As  the  Italian- 
American  Civic  League  recently  put  it 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Acting  Mayor : 

"By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Italians  of 
this  city  have  lived  a  life  of  their  own  almost 
entirely  separate  from  the  American  environ- 
ment. This  very  fact  is  the  real  cause  of  a 
number  of  evils  peculiar  to  the  Italian  popu- 
lation and  fostered  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
language  and  institutions  of  the  country,  which 
is  unfortunately  so  common  among  the  Ital- 
ian mass." 

In  each  of  the  fifty  Italian  colonies  of 
Greater  New  York  there  has  been  and  is 
now  a  group  of  men  who  do  no  visible 
work  and  yet  Inve  plenty  of  money.  The 
liard-working   Italians   with   whom   they 
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are  surrounded  know  these  men  well  and 
shrink  from  them.  In  describing  them 
to  the  writer,  County  Judge  Norman  S. 
Dike,  of  Brooklyn,  said:  'They  are  not 
exactly  bullies,  in  the  American  sense  of 
the  word ;  rather  treacherous,  sinister 
men,  who,  if  offended,  inay  do  harm. 
They  are  well  satisfied  with  themselves, 
and  say:  'No,  we  do  not  work.  Work 
does  not  agree  with  us.  We  have  friends, 
they  work  and  give  us  money.  Why 
not  ?'  It  is  these  men,  living  as  parasites 
upon  their  fellows,  who  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  crime  among  Italians. 
Their  countrymen  do  not  expose  them, 
partly  because  they  were  fellow  towns- 
men in  Italy,  but  mostly  because  of  fear. 
When  one  of  the  idlers  is  arrested 
charged  with  a  serious  offense,  many  of 
his  townsmen  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  assist  him,  others  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  forget  anything  against  him 
which  they  may  know.  Often  the  wit- 
ness says :  "Yes,  I  know  him.  I  used  to 
go  to  school  with  him  in  Italy."  And  he 
stops  there. 

An  incident  in  the  Caruso  case  proved 
to  the  writer  how  strong  and  widespread 
is  this  compulsion  to  silence  concerning 
crime  among  Italians. 

Enrico  Caruso,  the  great  singer,  about 
three  months  ago  received  from  the 
Black  Hand  letters  threatening  his  life 
if  he  did  not  give  up  $15,000.  Breaking 
all  precedents,  Caruso  turned  on  the  ban- 
dits, saying:  "I  will  give  .nothing  to 
these  blackmailers  except  cold  steel  or 
bullets.  Let  them  come  on.  I  am  pre- 
pared.   They  are  a  set  of  cowards." 

Contrary  to  Italian  ethics  Caruso  went 
to  the  police  with  the  blackmailers'  let- 
ters. A  trap  was  set.  Caruso  deposited 
a  dummy  package  in  a  lonely  spot  in  . 
Brooklyn,  and  detectives  caught  two  men 
who  came  after  it.  These  were  Antonio 
Cincotti,  of  117  Columbia  street,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Antonio  Misiano,  of  136  Colum- 
bia street,  who  have  been  tried  and  sent 
to  hard  labor  imprisonment  for  many 
years. 

One  day,  while  the  trial  was  on,  Ca- 
ruso sat  in  the  office  of  the  Kings  County 
District  Attorney,  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  He  is  a  strong  man,  with 
bold  features,  who  looks  as  if  he  could 
take  care  of  himself  in  a  fight.  He  car- 
ried a  sword  cane  and  a  gun,  and  was 


accompanied  by  a  bodyguard  of  three 
stout  and  well-armed  fellow  countrymen. 
His  face  wore  the  gladsome  smile  of  a 
child  who  feels  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing worthy  of  applause,  and  all  the 
iVmericans  in  the  office  were  smiling  at 
him. 

But  a  Sicilian  was  present — a  man  of 
education  and  culture,  who  has  been  in 
America  for  many  years  and  who,  at  the 
time,  was  an  American  official  especially 
charged  with  repressing  crime  in  Kings 
County. 

This  man  scowled  and  scowled  right 
into  the  singer's  eyes,  and  muttered  low  : 

"The  fool !     He  gives  Italians  a  bad 

name.      He    ought  to  keep   his   

mouth  shut !" 

He  thought  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  with  Black  Hand  crime  was  to  cover 
it  over  and  deny  that  it  existed.  And 
when  a  cultured  Italian  takes  such  a  po- 
sition, what  can  be  expected  of  the  igno- 
rant masses?  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  so  surprising  that  New  York's 
magnificent  police  force,  until  recently, 
has  seemed  to  be  quite  helpless  in  the 
face  of  Black  Hand  crime.  Murders  were 
committed  in  broad  daylight  on  the  open 
street,  with  scores  looking  on,  and  the 
spectators,  a  few  minutes  later,  swept  up 
in  a  police  net,  would  all  deny  that  they 
had  seen  anything.  In  one  case  the  mur- 
derer sat  on  top  of  a  fence  and  fired  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  A  crowd  of  Italians 
had  been  attracted  by  a  fight  and  pur- 
suit, and  at  least  a  hundred  must  have 
seen  who  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  po- 
lice caught  the  murderer  under  a  bed, 
and  detained  and  examined  scores  of 
those  who  must  have  been  spectators. 
Not  one  of  them  would  admit  that  he  had 
actually  seen  the  murder,  and  the  only 
witness  the  police  could  produce  at  the 
trial  was  an  Italian  boy  who  had  been 
arrested  immediately  after  the  shooting 
and  kept  from  contact  with  any  other 
Italians  till  he  came  into  court. 

Even  this  close  confinement  of  a  wit- 
ness does  not  always  preserve  his  or  her 
memory.  The  "Death  Sign"  has  been 
given  in  court  under  the  nose  of  the  un- 
conscious American  judge  a  score  of 
times  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  given  has  wilted  im- 
mediately and  refused  to  remember  any- 
thing— the     power     of     the     court     has 
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seemed  so  small  and  the  power  of   the 
Black  Hand  so  great. 

How  rampant  the  Black  Hand  has 
been  of  late  is  illustrated  by  an  article 
published  on  September  4  in  The  Times 
of  this  city.  That  gave  a  list  of  crimes 
committed  in  and  around  New  York  by 
Italians  during  the  month  of  August. 
There  were  thirty-one  of  these,  including 
thirteen  nmrders,  five  kidnappings,  six 
blackmailing  cases,  four  brutal  assaults 
on  girls,  and  three  bomb  explosions 
wrecking  buildings  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  hundreds.  Tw^o  of  the  murdered 
were  kidnapped  children  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  pay  the  money  demand- 
ed. The  bodies  of  the  children  were  de- 
posited near  their  homes.  The  Times 
writer  describes  the  Black  Handers  as 
"ex-convicts  of  the  Mafia  and  the  Ca- 
morra,  fierce  medieval  criminals,  as  con- 
scienceless as  so  many  wild  beasts,  and 
thoroly  without  fear  because  they  hold 
their  own  lives  as  lightly  as  those  of 
their  victims,  and  laugh  at  the  feeble 
laws  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  seeks  to  prevent  their  en- 
trance into  the  country,  and  to  restrain 
their  depredations  afterward." 

The  Times  writer  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  Black  Handers  in  New  York  at 
5,000,  which  is  probably  an  overstate- 
ment. However,  they  must  be  verv  nu- 
merous, because  when  a  band  of  the 
criminals  has  been  captured,  accomplices 
hire  lawyers,  procure  bail,  terrorize  pos- 
sible witnesses  and  prosecutors,  and 
write  threatening  letters  to  Ameri^ran 
officials  having  to  do  with  the  trial.  Then 
it  has  been  found  that  these  Italian 
criminals  have  their  runwavs  in  the  dif- 
ferent American  cities.  The  criminal 
wanted  in  New  York  for  murder  or  some 
other  atrocity  dodges  to  New^  Orleans, 
Montreal,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  Chi- 
cago or  Bufl^alo,  and  tho  he  has  never 
been  there  before,  knows  just  where  to 
go  to  find  welcome,  a  refuge  and  a  crowd 
of  fellow  countrymen  ready  to  commit 
perjury  to  hold  him  safe. 

Again,  the  fate  of  informers  seems  to 
bear  out  thf  statement  of  Pattenzn,  "The 
Black  Hand  is  everywhere.  ^^)U  can't  get 
away  from  it."  Last  November  13  Dom- 
inick  Morone,  a  prosperous  shoemaker, 
was  shot  to  death  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  at  the  corner  of  School  and  Cot- 


tage streets,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  The 
assassins  were  two  Italians,  strangers  in 
Middletown,  who  ran  away  and  made 
their  escape.  Two  years  ago  Morone 
was  an  important  witness  against  certain 
Italians  in  New  York.  The  Black  Hand 
threatened  his  life,  and  he  expected  as- 
sassination. Four  attempts  to  murder 
him  were  made,  while  he  dodged  about 
the  country  after  giving  his  evidence. 
And  the  Black  Hand  got  him  at  last,  as 
it  finally  caught  and  murdered  more  than 
a  score  of  informers  here  during  the  past 
five  years. 

During  the  week  that  ended  the  year 
1 910,  there  were  two  bomb  outrages  in 
New  York,  and  in  each  case  the  man 
against  whom  the  explosion  was  directed 
had  received  Black  Hand  letters  demand- 
ing money,  with  threats.  The  money 
had  not  been  paid.  The  scenes  of  the 
explosions  were : 

December  2/,  new  six-storied  tene- 
ment, holding  twenty  families,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourteenth  street  and  Avenue  A. 
Salvatore  Catalano,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  threatened,  was  evi- 
dently aimed  at  by  the  criminals.  The 
bomb  wrecked  the  hall  and  injured  many 
tenants.  The  man  who  placed  the  bomb 
escaped. 

December  29,  five-storv  tenement,  524 
East  Thirteenth  street ;  the  apartment  of 
Giorgio  Sagano  was  wrecked  and  twenty 
other  apartments  damaged.  Sagano  had 
been  receiving  Black  Hand  letters  de- 
manding $2,000  on  pain  of  being  blown 
up.  He  destroyed  the  letters,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  threats,  and  went  on  liv- 
ing in  the  rear  of  his  grocery  store.  No 
arrest  was  made. 

These  bomb  outrages  were  the  last  of 
a  long  series,  all  following  disregarded 
Black  Hand  letters,  and  directed  at  par- 
ticular individuals,  but  quite  reckless  of 
the  hundreds  of  other  Italians  whom  the 
bombs  might  kill  or  maim.  So  far  the 
police  have  not  caucj;ht  any  of  the  bomb 
wielders.  Eieut.  Ton}-  Vachris,  leader 
of  the  Italian  scjuad  of  detectives,  said 
concerning  the  explosion  at  Catalano's 
place:  "These  lilack  Hand  bomb  throw- 
ers manufacture  their  own  bomb-.  They 
are  made  of  paper,  and  the  explosion 
tears  them  all  to  pieces.  Therefore,  it 
is  impc^ssible  to  get  a  clue  from  the  bomb 
itself        Catalano    had    been     receiving 
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threatening  letters  since  I'^ebruary  last. 
If  he  had  turned  thcni  over  to  the  police, 
it  would  have  been  been  easier  for  us  to 
get  at  the  criminals." 

All  these  things — systematic  prepara- 
tion for  the  defense  of  criminals  in  court, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
refuges  for  criminals  in  distant  cities, 
successful  pursuit  and  killing  of  inform- 
ers, persistent  blackmailing  followed  by 
bomb  outrages  where  unsuccessful — 
argue  that  the  criminals  are  organized 
and  numerous. 

Besides,  there  is  the  Petrosino  list. 
Lieut.  Petrosino,  the  great  chief  of  New 
York's  Italian  detectives,  was,  in  April, 
1909,  murdered  in  Palermo,  Sicily, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  the  rec- 
ords of  Italian  criminals  who  are  now  in 
this  country.  Previous  to  his  death  he 
had  secured  records  of  700  criminals 
now  here,  and,  after  he  was  killed,  De- 
tectives Vachris  and  Crowley,  following 
in  his  footsteps,  went  to  Sicily,  got  Pe- 
trosino's  list,  and  the  records  of  300 
more  Italian  criminals  now  in  America. 
These  lists  were  given  to  New  York  Po- 
lice Headquarters  and  no  action  taken 
upon  them,  tho  the  intention  had  been  to 
round  up  all  these  criminal  aliens  and 
send  them  back  where  they  belong. 

The  writer  of  this  article  made  many 
efforts  to  interview  Police  Commissioner 
Baker  on  the  subject,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner, knowing  what  was  wanted,  per- 
sistently avoided  the  interview,  and  at 
last  substituted  Inspector  McCafiferty  for 
himself.  The  Inspector,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  New  York  detectives, 
denied  that  there  was  any  Black  Hand, 
and  pooh-poohed  undetected  crime  in 
New  York.  Subordinates  of  the  police 
chiefs  were  warned  to  give  no  informa- 
tion to  reporters,  and  the  situation  in 
regard  to  Black  Hand  crime  seemed  ut- 
terly hopeless.  If  the  police  had  been 
paid  not  to  detect  they  could  not  have 
done  it  more  successfully. 

That  was  four  months  ago,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  a  great  change. 
Mayor  Gaynor  secured  and  installed  as 
head  of  the  New  York  police  Commis- 
sioner Cropsey,  a  mm  of  high  ideals, 
keen  mind,  legal  training  and  great  ac- 
tivity. The  Mayor  also  secured  W.  J. 
Flynn  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tective force.    Flynn  was  for  many  years 


chief  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
in  New  York.  He  knows  all  about  Black 
Handers,  and  has  for  years  been  captur- 
ing and  breaking  up  their  bands  of  coun- 
terfeiters. He  is  a  big  man  and  a  great 
detective.  Since  his  appointment  he  has 
done  many  things  to  make  Jilack  Hand- 
ers unhappy.  It  was  he  who  contrived 
the  arrest  of  the  kidnappers  on  the  night 
of  December  8,  when  they  were  caught 
in  the  Black  Hand  rendezvous  in  East 
Sixty-third  street,  with  the  Longo  lx)y  in 
their  possession.  Maria  Rappa  was  in 
charge  of  the  child.  'Hie  neighborhood 
had  long  been  notorious  for  kidnappers 
and  blackmailers.  The  Scimeca  boy, 
who  was  held  captive  by  the  bandits  for 
ninety  days,  was  found  in  this  neighbor- 
hood— his  father.  Dr.  Scimeca,  as  re- 
ported, having  paid  $5,000  for  his  re- 
lease^and  it  was  here  also  that  the  dead 
body  of  a  kidnapped  child  was  once  dis- 
covered stuffed  in  a  chimney. 

The  Rizzo  boy  was  found  later  in  an- 
other place  in  charge  of  Pattenza. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  band  of 
Italian  kidnappers  had  ever  been  cap- 
tured in  New  York,  and  it  gave  great 
encouragement  to  friends  of  law  and 
order.  But  it  was  only  a  partial  triumph. 
"The  Boss"  got  away,  and  the  hue  and 
cry  after  him  has,  as  yet,  had  no  success- 
ful results.  That  the  kidnappers  were 
terror-stricken  in  their  turn  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  another  kidnapped  child 
was  returned  soon  after  the  raid.  As  a 
set-off  against  that,  however,  one  of  the 
band,  in  the  Kings  County  Court,  gave 
Maria  Rappa  the  "Death  Sign,"  and 
closed  her  mouth  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  confession.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, the  criminals  are  by  no  means  con- 
quered. 

But  there  is  another  good  sign,  per- 
haps best  of  all.  Italians  themselves  are 
coming  to  the  aid  of  American  author- 
ities. After  having  for  many  years 
helped  the  criminals  by  denying  knowl- 
edge of  their  crimes,  by  affording  them 
refuge,  and  even  by  committing  w^hole- 
sale  perjury  in  their  behalf,  Italians  of 
the  city  have  organized  the  Italian- 
American  Civic  League,  led  by  bankers, 
merchants  and  ]M-ofessional  men.  who 
now  join  hands  with  other  good  citizens 
to  stamp  out  criminality.  Strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  which  particular 
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sort  of  Italians  is  responsible  for  the 
crimes  have  developed  at  the  confer- 
ences of  this  body,  Sicilians  being  hotly 
assailed  and  as  hotly  defending-  them- 
selves;  but  there  has  been  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  main  point — 
that  the  crimes  should  cease  and  the 
criminals  be  deported. 

On  December  28,  Flynn,  with  his  Ital- 
ian detectives,  raided  another  supposed 
lUack  Hand  headquarters  at  212  Eliza- 
beth street,  taking  eighteen  i)risoners  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  kid- 
nappings. One  of  these,  Giacomo  Crimi. 
is  held  on  the  evidence  of  six-year-old 
Joseph  De  Stefano  as  a  man  who  had 
him  when  he  was  kidnapped  last  June. 

Flynn  is  a  worker.  He  already  has 
his  fine  force  in  good  shape  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  solve  New  York's 
Black  Hand  difficulty.  The  thousand 
Italian  criminals  whose  records  are  at 
police  headquarters  will  be  captured  and 
sent  back  to  Italy,  and  ste])s  will  be  taken 
to  see  that  other  criminals  do  not  come 
here. 

The  simple,  efficacious  way,  and  the 
way  that  Flynn  approves,  is  to  examine 
])rospective  emigrants  in  their  own  coun- 
tries by  means  of  staffs  of  American  in- 
spectors stationed  at  the  consulates.  Let 
the  consulates  issue  certificates,  and 
steamship  lines  be  forbidden  to  carry 
passengers  to  America  who  do  not  pos- 
sess these  certificates,  and  let  the  photo- 
graph of  each  intending  immigrant  ap- 
pear on  his  certificate.  This  would  aDply 
to  all  European  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  as  well  as  Italy.  Inspec- 
tion from  the  consulates  w^ould  be  easy 
and  reliable,  because  in  Europe  local 
authorities  keep  close  watch  on  their  cit^'- 
zens. 


The  Black  Ifanders  are  not  super- 
human. Nor  are  they  alxjve  fear.  Some 
of  their  greatest  swaggerers  collapse  like 
empty  bags  when  a  judge  sentences  them 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor.       Lupo,     "the     Wolf,"     fainted. 

riiere  are  some  cunning  men  among 
them,  but  the  most  are  soulless  brutes  of 
the  sort  exactly  described  by  Browning, 
in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  where  the 

Pope  tells  of  the  "stout,  tall,  rough, 
bright-eyed,  black-haired  boys"  whom 
Count  Guido  enhsted  to  aid  him  in  his 
murders  : 

"'Murder    me    some     three    people,    old    and 

young 
Ye  never  heard  the  names  of — and  be  paid 
So   much.'       And    the    whole    four   accede    at 

once. 
Demur?      Do  cattle  bidden  march  or  halt? 
Is  it  some  lingering  habit,  old  fond   faith 
I,   the   lord   o'   the   land,   instruct   tliem — birth- 
right badge 
Of   feudal  terror  claims   its  slaves   again? 
Not  so  at  all,  thou  noble  hunlan  heart ! 
All  is  done  purely  for  the  pay — which  earned. 
And  not   forthcoming  at  the  instant,   makes 
Religion  heresy,  and  the  lord  o'  the  land 
Fit  subject   for  a  murder  in  his  turn. 
The  patron  with  cut  throat  and  rifled  purse, 
Deposited  _i'   tlie   roadside  ditch   his   due, 
Naught    hinders    each    good    fellow    trudging 

home 
The  heavier  by  a  piece  or  two  in  poke. 
And  so  with  new  zest  to  the  common  life, 
Mattock    and    spade,    plow    tail    and     wagon- 
shaft, 
Till  some  s^ch  other  piece  of  luck  betide." 

The  only  failure  in  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion is  in  the  word  ''tall."  Black  Hand- 
ers  are  not  tall. 

But  the  "Death  Sign" — what  is  the 
"Death  Sign"?'  The  best  authorities — 
Italian  detectives — agree  that  it  is  the 
hand  passed  quickly  across  the  throat  as 
if  cutting. 

New  York   City. 
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Wanted"  A   Samaritan 


BY  BENJAMIN   B.   WARFIELD 


1'konk   ill   the    road   he   lay, 
Wounded  and  sore  bested  ; 

I*riests,   Levites,  passed   that    \va\, 
.'Vnd  turned  aside  the  head. 

1'kinckton  Theological   Si;min.\ry. 


lie\  were  not  hardened  hhmi 
In  human  service  slack; 

Ms  need  was  great:  but  then 
Mis  face,  you  see,  was  black. 


The  Milk  Problem 


BY   W.    K.  BRAINERD 

PROFKSSOR    DK     DaIRY      IIUSBANDKY      IN     THE     VIRGINIA      I'olYTlX  H  N  I  I       InSTITIII-. 


THE  milk  ])roi)lem  has  its  origin  in 
the  development  of  centers  of 
population.  Under  rural  condi- 
tions where  each  family  is  supplied  with 
a  cow  or  milk  is  derived  from  that  of  a 
neighbor,  the  dano^er  of  contamination  is 
at  a  minimum,  and  if  infection  takes 
place  it  is  strictly  localized.  Milk  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  is  usuallv 
consumed  within  twelve  hours  from  the 
time  of  its  production,  and  bacteria, 
which  find  a  way  into  it,  have  compara- 
tively "little  chance  of  development. 
Cows  producing'  milk  for  rural  sections 
seldom  herd  in  large  nuubers,  and  are 
therefore  comparatively  free  from  conta- 
Liious  diseases. 

In  the  production  of  milk  for  the  city, 
conditions  are  radically  different.  Such 
production     is     commercialized.      Lars^e 


herds  prevail.  Jf  a  cow  becomes  dis- 
eased, not  only  does  she  subject  a  large 
number  of  other  cows  to  this  infection, 
but  her  milk  is  mixt  with  that  of  the 
herd,  which  is  in  turn  often  mixt  by  the 
distributor  with  that  of  many  other 
herds,  so  that  an  infection,  small  at  the 
beginning,  may  reach  thousands  of  con- 
sumers. The  holding  of  milk  produced 
under  these  conditions  from  twenty- four 
to  forty-eight  hours,  and  cream  from  it 
sometimes  a  week  or  more,  afifords  op- 
portunity for  a  single  germ  to  multijih- 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  kind. 
The  same  conditions  hold  regarding  the 
multiplication  and  distribution  of  germs 
which  enter  the  milk  at  any  stage  of  its 
production  or  subsequent  handling. 

While  this  problem  is  the  direct  result 
of    the    herding    together    of    people    in 


AN    A\  ERAGK    BARN    AND    i:(J  11 1'.MilN  1  . 
ic    owner,     Mr.     P.,    is    a    iiiau    of  limited  mean,   and  produces  milk    for  city  consumption.      He   has   crude   con- 
ditions,   as  is   shown  by   the   other  illustrations,   but   does   most  of   his  labor  himself,   and   is  neat   and   clean 
in   liis  habits.     TTis  plant   scored  by  apiiroved  methods;  average   for  four  mor.ths,   68.4.     His  bacterial  court 
for    these    months    averaged    8,o'')2. 
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MR.    P.'S   Mir.K   ROOM    (NOTE   THE   SCREENS). 
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small  areas,  it  concerns  alike  the  pro- 
ducer, livini;  j^encrally  in  tlie  conntrv, 
and  the  consnnu'r;  the  |)i*()dncer  niainl} 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  and  the  con- 
sumer from  both  a  financial  and  a  health 
standpoint.  It  can  be  dealt  with  most 
efficiently  when  all  interests  are  proper- 
ly weighed.  In  many  cases  the  consumer 
has  become  enraged  at  the  dangers  en- 
countered by  his  family  thru  the  milk 
supply,  and  there  is  too  much  of  a  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  city  health  de- 
partments to  treat  the  producer  as  a 
criminal  who  is  striving  to  poison  the 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer 
has  too  frequently  treated  the  dairy  in- 
spector as  an  enemy  who  is  in  every  way 
striving  to  hurt  his  business.  The  public 
has  been  misinformed  and  incited  to  rash 
action  in  many  cases  by  the  daily  press 
and  popular  magazines.  Copy  makers 
have  garbled  scientific  facts  into  sensa- 
tional matter  in  a  way  to  do  grave  injus- 
tice to  the  dairyman,  while  the  agricul- 
tural press  has  g^ont  as  far  in  the  other 
direction  in  exciting  the  farmer  to  oppo- 
sition against  the  citv  authorities. 
Dairymen  have  organized  in  some  in- 
stances with  the  avowed  purpose  of  war- 
ring against  the  city  authorities.  The 
latter  have  retaliated  with  threats  of 
prosecution  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 
As  is  always  true  in  commercial  war, 
both  parties  have  sufifered. 

Milk  Standards. — When  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  city  milk  supply  was  first  in- 
stituted, attention  was  paid  chiefly  to 
watering,  use  of  preservatives,  coloring: 
matter,  and  amount  of  butter  fat  and 
total  solids.  Positive  standards  in  these 
matters  were  readily  established,  and  the 
machinery  for  their  enforcement  was  put 
into  motion.  At  first  there  was  some  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  establishing  a  standard 
for  composition  high  enouo:h  to  insure 
normal  milk  and  not  exclude  pure  milk 
from  cows  producing  a  small  percentage 
•of  butter  fat  and  total  solids.  In  some 
cases  it  is  possible  that  a  hardship  was 
imposed  upon  the  man  who  had  cows 
which  produced  milk  below  the  stand- 
ard, but  the  necessary  adjustments  were 
made,  and  at  the  present  time  the  ma- 
chinery for  enforcing  the  above  stand- 
ards works  with  comparative  smooth- 
ness. While  these  standards  are  vio- 
lated at  the  present  time,  verv  little  Is 


heard  of  them,  for  they  arc  positive. 
\\  ith  tlie  inspection  machinery  in  proper 
operation,  there  is  nc>  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  either  the  producer  or  the  inspector 
as  to  whether  a  standard  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  definite  results  are  thus  se- 
cured. The  inspector  is  able  to  obtain 
a  sample  of  milk  offered  for  sale  at  any 
stage  in  its  production  or  subsequent 
handling,  and  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  tell  whether  it  conforms  to  definite 
standards  in  the  points  mentioned. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. — It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  with  these  points  in  city 
milk  control  looked  after,  only  a  begin- 
ning had  been  made ;  that,  owing  to  spe- 
cial conditions  surrounding  the  use  of 
milk  as  a  food  and  the  action  of  bacteria 
in  milk,  bacterial '  control  is  of  much 
greater  importance  and  infinitely  harder 
to  deal  with  than  standards  for  composi- 
tion and  adulteration.  The  greater  dan- 
gers from  bacteria  in  milk  as  compared 
with  other  foodstuffs  arise  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  milk  is  one  of  the  best  me- 
diums for  germ  growth.  An  infection 
infinitely  small  at  the  start  reaches  stu- 
pendous proportions  in  a  few  hours. 
Milk  is  a  universal  food  and  is  used  in 
the  raw  state  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  food.  Disease  germs  in  meats 
and  vegetables  do  not  have  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  in  milk,  because  they  are 
killed  in  the  cooking  process. 

While  material  differences  of  opinion 
exist  among  students  of  the  subject  as 
to  the  relative  danger  from  different 
types  of  bacteria,  there  is  enough  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject  to  state  that  milk 
containing  certain  specific  germs,  such  as 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  should  be  excluded 
entirely,  and  that  the  numbers,  at  least, 
of  other  germs  should  be  restricted.  Of 
course  the  aim  should  be  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  bacteria,  but  this,  like  other 
ideals,  has  not  been  nor  ever  will  l3e 
reached.  The  problem  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  the  determination  of  what 
tvpes  of  bacteria  are  to  be  legislated 
aeainst  and  the  detection  of  these  orerms 
when  present  in  the  milk.  The  first  of 
these  propositions  is  at  least  in  a  fair 
way  to  solution.  The  second  is  being 
approached  indirectlv.  If  our  develop- 
ment in  bacteriological  technique  was 
such  that  a  sample  of  milk  offered  for 
sale  could  be  quickly  and  accurately  ex- 
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amined  to  see  whether  there  were  pres- 
ent any  objectionable  bacteria,  the  prob 
lem  would  resolve  itself  into  the  institu- 
tion of  such  policiu!^-  of  the  milk  trade 
as  has  been  so  eft'ective  in  enforcing;-  the 
standards  for  composition.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  condition  does  not  exist.  Un- 
der present  conditions,  it  would  take 
days,  or  even  weeks,  to  examine  a  sam- 
ple of  milk  and  deternu'ne  whether  it 
was  objectionable  from  a  bacteriological 
standpoint.  The  question,  however,  is 
one  of  grave  importance  and  must  be 
handled  with  the  best  tools  available. 

The  Score  Card  and  the  Health  Board. 
— From  a  milk  control  standpoint,  bac- 
teria may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
pathogenic  or  disease  germs  being  placed 
in  one  class  and  the  remainder  in  the 
other.  Theoretically^  the  disease  germs 
should  be  controlled  by  requiring  the 
physician  to  report  promptly  to  the 
health  officer  all  contagious  diseases  be- 
ing treated  by  him.  If  the  disease  is  lo- 
cated in  proximity  to  a  source  of  milk, 
quarantine   provisions   are   prescribed   to 


meet  the  case.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  person 
may  be  spreading  typhoid  fever  for 
months  without  his  knowledge  or  that 
of  his  physician.  W  hile  this  method  is 
admittedly  defective,  it  is  questionable 
whether  science  has  anything  better  to 
offer  at  present.  The  control  of  the  gen- 
eral bacterial  content  of  milk  has  been 
effected  by  the  most  indirect  methods. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  "cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness"  in  the  milk 
supply  as  in  many  other  things.  From 
time  immemorial  there  have  been  discus- 
sions regarding  standards  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  milk  problem  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  After  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation and  thought,  it  has  been  decided 
that  certain  conditions  surrounding  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  tend 
to  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  These 
conditions  have  been  classified  with  their 
relative  weights  and  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  dairy  score  card.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  score  card  does  not 
deal  in  a  sinele  instance  with  tested  and 


A  .MODERN   PLANT  THAT  COUNTS   bOR   LITTLE, 
For   the   individuality    counts   for    something,    as   well    as  equipment.      This   modern    sanitary    dairy,    owned    by    a 
rich    stock    com   ar.y,    did    nv,t    produce  as  good  milk   as   Mr.    R   did.      This   was  because    of  the   difference    in 
the  habits  of  the   workers.     The  average    score   of   this   plant    for   three    months   was   96.2;   the   average   bac- 
teriological  count,    19,769.      The    score  is  as  high   as  it  is  because  emi>hasis  is   laid  upon   equipment. 
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TOO    COSTLY   TO    BE   PRACTICAL. 
.\  modern  dairy   i^lant   whicli   cost,  including  tlie    milk    house,    which    is.  not    shown,    $i,ooo    per    cow.      $i,ooo    at 
6  per  cent,   would  be  $60,   more  than  the  gross  receipts  from   some  cows.     The  masses  will   not  be  supplied 
with    milk    from    such    stables. 


determined  properties  of  the  milk,  but 
has  to  do  entirely  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced  and 
handled.  An  illustration  of  its  working, 
from  the  producer's  standpoint,  may  be 
taken  from  the  example  presented  by  A 
and  B,  who  owns  farms  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road.  A  is  a  man  of  some 
means  who  went  into  the  dairy  business 
in  a  commercial  way,  equipping  himself 
with  modern  facilities.  B  is  a  man  of 
small  means  who  had  a  mortgage  to 
meet  on  his  farm.  He  was  able  to  get 
together  about  twenty  cows  to  start  his 
dairy,  but  did  not  have  funds  to  furnish 
himself  with  modern  equipment.  He. 
however,  is  an  interiig:ent  man  who  is 
doing  his  best  to  produce  a  clean  prod- 
uct. Both  he  and  his  wife,  who  assists 
him  in  the  care  of  the  milk,  are  naturally 
clean  in  their  habits.  Bacteriolog^ical 
counts  of  these  two  dairies  were  taken 
for  a  period  of  four  months.  A's  milk 
showed  an  average  of  30,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter.  B's  milk  during 
the  same  time  showed  an  average  of 
9,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  B 
was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
producing  a  better  grade  of  milk  than 
A,  but  the  score  card  showed  quite  a 
different  condition.  It  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  this  is  the  sfeneral  workinsr 
of  the  score  card,  for  it  is  not ;  but  it 
does  represent  what  is  happening  in  in- 


dividual cases,  and  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  producer  is  often  dissatisfied.  To 
him,  in  many  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
city  health  board  is  exercising  a  pater- 
nal influence  over  him  in  prescribing 
what  he  shall  and  shall  not  do  in  the 
production  of  milk  without  definite 
bearing  upon  results.  When,  as  is  un- 
fortunately the  case  at  times,  the  in- 
spector is  a  young  man  of  limited  expe- 
rience and  common  sense,  the  situation 
becomes  crucial.  The  small  producer  is 
often  ignorant  of  the  principles  underly- 
ing sanitary  dairying,  and  sometimes 
slovenly  in  his  habits.  There  is  no  place 
in  milk  production  for  the  slovenly  man. 
whether  he  be  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
paratus or  not.  It  is,  however,  true,  that 
many  intelligent,  well-meaning  dairy 
farmers,  when  confronted  with  city  milk 
inspection,  find  upon  investigation  so 
many  crudities  and  so  many  miscarriages 
of  justice  that  they  give  up  in  disgust  and 
go  out  of  the  business.  Others  who  would 
naturally  go  into  the  milk  business  fail  to 
do  so  for  the  same  reasons.  This  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  consumer,  for  in  mv 
opinion  it  is  responsible  for  more  milk 
famine  than  any  other  factor.  There  is  a 
marked  and.  in  some  cases,  growing  dis- 
trust of  citv  milk  inspection  upon  the  part 
of  intelligent,  honest  producers,  which, 
unfortunatelv,  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation.     Where  the   inspector  is   of 
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the  highest  type,  it  is  at  the  minimum, 
but  under  the  best  conditions  it  is  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  put  the  production  of  milk 
in  the  hands  of  the  large  cow  owner, 
where  the  equipment  and  supervision  are 
almost  invariably  better  than  with  the 
small  producer.  The  detail  work  in  such 
cases,  however,  is  done  by  "hired  help," 
and  such  labor  is  always  of  a  lower  grade 
than  that  of  the  small  producer  who  does 
his  own  work.  It  is  a  question  which  is 
more  important  in  sanitary  milk  produc- 
tion, the  equii)ment  or  the  individuality 
of  the  laborer.     There  is  invariablv  more 


from  the  milk  supply  is  an  ever  present 
one  and  can  not  be  disregarded  with  im- 
punity. ^I'he  producer  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  city  health  board  is  act- 
ing only  in  accordance  with  an  impera- 
tive duty  and  is  using  the  best  means  at 
hand  to  bring  ab(nit  desired  results. 

The  two  bodies  of  scientists  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  score  card  are  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Milk 
Commissions  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Dairy  Instructors.  The  person- 
nel of  these  two  bodies  should  be  such  as 
to  guarantee  that  the  score  card  embod- 
ies  the   latest   and   best   thought   on   the 


FOR    CLEAN     .\iILK,    A    CLKAN    TURF. 

No  more  sanitary  conditions  can  be  had  for  the  ])roduction  of  clean  milk  than  a  clean  srctn  turf.-  The  farmer 
of  small  means  has  always  been  the  great  agricultural  producer  in  the  United  States.  The  present 
tendency  of  city  milk  inspection  to  demand  txpensive  e()ui))ment  forces  many  such  men  out  of  the  busi- 
ness,   and    is   likely    to    be    a    disadvantage   to   the    consumer. 


danger  of  contagious  diseases  from  the 
large  producer  than  from  the  small 
(^ne. 

While  present  methods  of  milk  inspec- 
tion present  many  crudities  and  imper- 
fections, thev  should  act  only  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  greater  activitv  upon  the  part  of 
city  health  boards.    The  danger -to  health 


subject.  Many  investigators  are  working 
to  perfect  methods  of  milk  inspection, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  imper- 
fections evident  in  the  present  methods 
will  shortly  disappear.  In  the  meantime, 
the  utmost  patience  should  be  exercised 
by  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Blacksburg,  Va. 
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THE  map  shown  on  this  page  is 
drawn  on  the  principle  that  the 
population  is  evenly  distributed 
thruout  the  whole  United  States,  and 
tliat  the  area  of  the  States  varies  directly 
with  their  population.  With  the  map 
constructed  on  this  principle  some  curi- 
ous changes  become  apparent.  On  the 
ordinary  map  the  four  States,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
together  with  the  seven  States  which  lie 
to  the  west  of  them,  comprise  more  than 
one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  area  of  each  one  of  them 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  New 
York  State ;  yet  the  population  of  New 
York  State  alone  is  nearly  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  combined  {copulation  of 
these  eleven  Western  States.  In  fact, 
the  entire  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  contains  only  about 
5  per  cent,  more  people  tlian  are  to  be 
found   in  the   New   England   States,  to- 


gether with  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Yet  the  territory  at  pres- 
ent covered  by  these  nine  Eastern  States 
is  only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Texas.  If  we  should  add  to 
these  nine  Eastern  States  the  population 
of  Ohio,  the  total  would  be  greater  by 
about  three  millions  than  the  entire 
population  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  on  the  ordinary  map,  now 
becomes  almost  as  large  as  the  territory 
of  Utah  and  Arizona  combined. 

\'\  ere  Texas  as  densely  populated  as  is 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  would  con- 
tain a  ]:)0]mlation  of  nearly  eighty-five 
millions,  leaving  only  six  millions  of  our 
I  ee3ple  to  be  scattered  thruout  the  rest  of 
the  countrv.  Were  the  population  of  the 
Utiited  States  as  a  whole  as  dense 
as  that  of  Rhode  Island  this  country 
would  have  more  tlian  a  billion  inhab- 
itants. 

Nkw  ll.wiiN,   Conn. 
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The  New   Britannica 

To  ni()l)ilizc  the  most  vilal  inlcjnna- 
tion  of  mankind,  to  marshal  it  in  orderly 
divisions,  and  to  project  it  in  simultane- 
ous assault  on  the  ramparts  of  ignorance 
otherwise  inexpugnable  :  this  is  the  mis- 
sion of  a  general  encyclopedia.  With 
prestige  won  twenty  years  before  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Bvitanuica  has 
once  more  attempted  the  perennial  task. 
The  present  year  will  see  the  publication 
of  the  full  quota  of  twenty-nine  vol- 
umes, fourteen  of  which  are  already  in 
the  field.* 

The  edition  is  noteworthy  in  two  re- 
spects, economy  of  space  and  simul- 
taneousness  of  production.  The  use  of 
India  paper  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
press the  vast  material  into  twenty-nine 
inches  of  shelf  room,  each  volume  being- 
light  enough  to  hold  in  one  hand,  and 
flexible  enough  to  carry  about  in  a  trav- 
eling bag.  Tho  the  book  may  be  had  on 
ordinary  paper,  the  India  edition,  in  its 
expensive  because  honestly  tanned  leath- 
er bindings,  makes  the  thick  tomes 
familiar  to  one's  childhood  seem  oppres- 
sive nightmares. 

More  significant  than  sumptuous 
dress  and  the  pomp  and  flutter  of  fine 
paper  it  is  that  the  entire  work  comes 
out  in  a  single  year.  When  the  last 
volume  of  the  ninth  edition  appeared, 
the  first  was  fourteen  years  out  of  date : 
and  this  piecemeal  production  made  it 
impossible  to  unify  the  entire  set.  Now, 
how^ever,  by  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
and  expensive  oflice  force,  the  entire 
series  has  been  edited  as  a  whole,  pos- 
sessing structural  unity  and  thorogoing 
up-to-dateness.  By  an  elaborate  and 
fascinating  system  of  card  indexes  the 
London  office  kept  track  of  the  articles 
at  every  stage  of  preparation,  and  ana- 
Ivzed  their  contents  when  completed  in 
such  thoro  fashion  th-it  both  duplications 
and  omissions  were  instantly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  editors. 

*The  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Eleventh  Edition. 
28  vols,  and  index.  New  York:  The  Cambriage  Uni- 
versity   Press.      $4   to   $^.50   per   volume. 


With  forceful  diplomacy  Air.  Chis- 
holm  and  his  associates  galvanized  into 
simultaneous  productivity  fifteen  hun- 
dred contributors  scattered  all  over  the 
globe.  It  was  proposed  to  have  the 
work  ready  in  three  years ;  but  delays 
inseparable  from  vast  undertakings  have 
lengthened  the  period  to  eight ;  yet  the 
printing  of  all  the  volumes  at  practically 
the  same  time  made  it  possible  to  keep 
the  articles  open  to  the  last  moment,  so 
that  the  new  Britannica  has  the  charm 
of  freshness,  the  enviable  privilege  ot 
speaking  the  last  word. 

The  great  draw^back  to  the  use  of  the 
old  edition  was  that  its  articles  were  too 
long,  being  veritable  treatises  into  which 
only  the  persistent  would  penetrate.  The 
present  work  contains  but  3  per  cent, 
more  words,  but  over  double  the  number 
of  headings.     Many  of  these  are.  to  be 


HUGH    CIIISIIOL.M,    Al.A., 
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sure,  merely  elaborate  definitions  of  an 
expanded  dictionary  type,  inserted  in 
order  to  make  the  encyclopedia  self- 
explanatory;  but  most  of  the  new  topics 
represent  either  novel  subjects,  such  as 
aviation,  or  they  have  arisen  by  breakinj^ 
up  the  old  material  into  more  manage- 
able masses.  In  this  labor  the  headings 
employed  in  the  chief  European  and 
yVmerican  works  of  reference  were  col- 
lated, and  40,000  chosen,  it  being  decided 
to  let  an  index  with  500,000  entries  serve 
as  the  guide  to  minor  details,  rather  than 
to  chop  all  the  extended  articles  into  bits 
for  ready  reference.  Thus  the  value  of 
the  Britannica  as  a  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  tool  is  preserved,  and  its  use 
greatly  facilitated,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  lucidity  to  detail. 

The  contributors  were  carefully  chosen 
from  the  world  of  international  scholar- 
ship. There  was  gossip  some  years  ago 
that  many  Englishmen  were  disgusted 
with  the  former  American  owners  of  the 
work,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it ;  if  that  was  ever  true,  it  has 
not  injured  and  possibly  has  improved 
the  book ;  certainly  the  list  of  British 
contributors  contains  the  names  of  lead- 
ers so  brilliant  that  in  their  light  one 
cannot  see  any  gaps  left  by  the  dis- 
gruntled. A  considerable  part  of  the 
work  v\^as  done  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  in  America.  If 
Columbia  and  Cornell  figure  very  strong- 
ly in  the  lists,  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  office  was  situ- 
ated in  New  York  and  enrolled  writers 
better  known  in  the  metropolis  than  some 
of  their  equally  competent  but  distant 
confreres. 

Is  the  Britannica  what  it  claims  to  be. 
not  a  revision  but  a  new  work,  by  men 
who  speak  with  authority  on  matters  of 
common  agreement,  with  prestige  on 
subjects  where  thev  can  make  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge?  This  was  the  hon- 
est intention  of  the  publishers,  and  they 
showed  it  in  their  dealings  with  contribu- 
tors. They  sent  copies  of  the  old  arti- 
cles, wnth  instructions  to  revise  or  re- 
write as  one  pleased ;  but  in  go  per  cent. 
of  the  work  submitted  by  the  groups 
known  to  the  present  writer,  it  was 
found  easier  to  compose  from  the  ground 
up  rather  than  to  patch  or  use  the  blue 
pencil.  This  was  particularly  true  of  minor 
articles  on  historical  subjects,  where  the 


layman  might  expect  the  old  presenta- 
tion to  remain  adequate;  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  the  exactions  of  style 
compelled  a  fresh  creation.  In  a  recent 
review  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  said  he 
thought  that  four-fifths  of  the  new  edi- 
tion was  merely  reprinted  from  the 
ninth  edition  and  its  supplement  of  1902 ; 
but  Mr.  Chisholm  was  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  retorting  that  the  proportion  of 
old  to  new  was  not  as  four  to  one,  but  as 
one  to  four. 

To  estimate  in  detail  the  scholarship 
shown  in  the  various  articles  would  be  a 
thankless  task,  fit  only  for  one  whose 
foible  is  omniscience.  Of  course  the  un- 
evenness  of  execution  inseparable  from 
a  co-operative  undertaking  shows  in 
many  details,  most  patently  perhaps  in 
the  bibliographies,  of  which,  however, 
those  produced  in  America  and  those  by 
the  younger  generation  of  English  schol- 
ars usually  come  up  to  the  modern  stand- 
ard. The  most  unsatisfactory  feature 
here  is  the  occasional  citation  in  the  text 
of  mutilated  titles,  which  may  prove  hard 
to  identify.  As  to  substance,  how^ever, 
the  field  with  which  the  present  reviewer 
is  most  familiar  is  well  done :  the  con- 
tributions to  exegetical,  historical  theol- 
ogy are  mostly  the  new  work  of  con- 
scientious men  of  many  shades  of  opin- 
ion, from  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand  to  extrem.e  radicals  on  the  other ; 
and  tho  they  may  not  always  have 
achieved  imperturbable  objectivity,  it  is 
not  because  they  did  not  endeavor  to 
fulfil  the  function  of  the  Britannica, 
which  is  to  speak  in  the  name  of  science. 

Is  Mankind  Advancing  ?* 

This  is  a  brief  for  the  negative.  Mrs. 
Martin  regards  the  ancient  Greek  as  the 
highest  level  ever  reached  by  the  human 
race,  and  in  support  of  this  thesis  she 
cites  numerous  distinguished  authors  in 
praise  of  the  Greeks,  draws  up  compara- 
tive fists  of  the  great  men  of  different 
centuries,  and  contrasts  the  evils  of  our 
civiHzation  with  the  merits  of  the  Greek. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  is  equally  plausible  when 
he  calls  "the  thirteenth  the  greatest  of 
centuries,"  and  we  should  enjoy  hearing 
a  debate  between  Mrs.  Martin  and  him. 

There  are  two   distinct   questions  in- 

*Is  Mankind  Advancing?  Bv  Mrs.  John  Martin. 
New  York:   The    P.aker   &  Taylor  Co.      $2. 
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volved  in  this.  One  is  whether  there  has 
been  any  improvement  in  native  capacity 
and  the  other  is  whether  there  has  been 
any  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
hfe.  The  first  question  is  still  an  open 
one  and  perhaps  can  never  be  settled.  Is 
there  any  man  now  living  who  is  the 
superior  of  Aristotle  in  intellectual 
power,  or  is  there  any  community  of  the 
same  size  which  has  as  many  men  of 
genius  as  Athens  had?  Galton  was  the 
.first  to  attempt  a  scientific  solution  of 
this  question,  and  he  is  not  altogether 
convincing,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  priority  from  pre-emi- 
nence, and  of  making  allowance  for  the 
progressive  accumulation  of  prestige. 
How  can  we  tell  whether  any  one  among 
the  captains  of  our  trans-Atlantic  liners 
is  a  greater  navigator  than  Columbus? 

The  other  question  of  whether  we 
have  an  advantage  over  the  Greeks  in 
science,  art,  literature,  morals,  religion, 
government,  health  and  mode  of  life  is 


not  so  ambiguous,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  with 
all  her  ingenuity  in  argument  and  abun- 
dant citation  of  "proof-texts,"  is  not  able 
to  make  out  a  plausible  case.  It  depends, 
of  course,  largely  ui)on  the  point  of  view. 
As  a  1^'abian  Socialist,  the  author  regards 
the  modern  wage  system  as  worse  than 
Greek  slavery.  As  an  advocate  of  the 
simple  life  she  finds  the  primitive  condi- 
tions of  Greece  superior  to  the  complex- 
ities of  ours.  As  an  anti-suffragist,  she 
is  not  horrified  at  the  subordination  of 
the  Greek  women.  As  an  opponent  of 
mysticism  of  every  kind  Christianity 
does  not  seem  to  her  altogether  an  im- 
provement. 

Fortunately,  this  (juestion  is  one  that 
need  not  be  argued  about,  for  it  is  easily 
decided  by  experiment.  Greece  is  still 
a  sparsely  settled  country,  and  any  per- 
sons who  prefer  may  go  there  and  live 
the  old  Greek  life,  discarding  all  our 
modern  science  and  machinery,  speaking 
the  Greek  language,  and  practising,  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  the  land  will  allow,  the 
old  Greek  morality.  Nobody  seems  in- 
(dined  to  try  it  except  Raymond  Duncan, 
and  he  has  given  it  up.  preferring  to  live 
in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Philadelphia. 

.< 

Eighteenth  Century  Letters 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  chosen  from 
his  archives  a  goodly  number  of  letters, 
has  written  a  preface  and  some  rather 
ill-balanced  editorial  notes,  and  has  sent 
all  this  matter  pell-mell  to  the  press. ^ 
In  spite  of  the  fine  names  signed  by 
the  correspondents,  their  letters  are 
now  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the 
book  mart.  One's  impression  in  read- 
ing them  is  that  rank  does  not  confer 
epistolary  distinction.  For  our  part, 
we  prefer  Gray's  leucocholy,  reflect- 
ed in  correspondence,  or  Dr.  John- 
son's sober  style — represented  here  in 
one  undistinguished  example — to  the  let- 
ters, say,  of  Flizabcth  Hamilton  and 
.\rgyll.  The  correspondence  which  filN 
the  first  of  these  needlessly  unwieldy 
volumes  does,  however,  throw  light  upon 
the  w^ay  in  which  the  great  Scottish 
families  clung  tenaciously  to  privilege 
and  power.    The  letters  which  open  tint 

^InTIMATK      SoCIKTY      LktTERS      of      the      ElCHTKENrH 

Ckntury.  Edited  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  K.  T.  Wit'i 
Iiortraits,  facsimiles  and  other  illustrations.  'I"\vo  vol 
unies.      New   York:    John    Lane   Co.      ?;io. 
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volume,  headed,  "'J1ie  Union  of  Kng- 
Icind  and  Scotland,"  arc  signed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  that  Duke  of  Argyll  who, 
as  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  led 
in  person  at  Sherififmuir  against  the  Stu- 
arts. Lord  Leven,  the  third  of  that  title, 
is  another  correspondent.  These  letters 
were  addressed  to  Godolphin,  Queen 
Anne's  Prime  Minister.  Among  the  do- 
mestic documents,  a  partial  set  of  Holy- 
rood  Abbey  accounts,  1759- 1782,  will, 
have  interest  for  the  studious.  Of  a 
more  personal  nature  is  the  correspond- 
ence in  regard  to  the  famous  Douglas 
case,  1763-67.  These  concern  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  two  children  brought 
forward  by  Lady  Jane  Stewart  as  her 
own,  and,  therefore,  as  heirs  to  her 
brother's  estates,  were  as  represented,  or 
"French  peasant  brats."  The  story  has 
elements  of  universal  interest,  but  the 
letters  themselves  are  more  valuable  to 
the  historian  than  diverting  to  the  seeker 
of  amusement.  The  latter  type  of  reader 
is  bound  to  find  more  agreeable  the  gos- 
sip of  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  This  good  dame 
makes  it  clear  enough  in  one  letter  to 
Her  Grace  of  Hamilton  that  card  play- 
ing for  high  stakes  is  no  innovation  in 
"society" :  it  is  only  too  true,  she  sighs, 
that  "Miss  P.  lost  in  one  night  ^500  & 
next  £1,500,  and  paid  it  all  the  next 
day."  Then  there  is  a  satiric  account  of 
life  at  Chatsworth  Abbey  in  the  day  of 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Why  there  is  no  note  of  its  authorship, 
even  so  much  as  a  statement  that  its 
authorship  cannot  be  traced,  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  was  a  sane  program,  if  we  may 
credit  any  part  of  the  narrative,  as  we 
surely  can,  if  we  use  discretion.  The 
ladies'  absurd  hours  of  rising,  napping 
and  retiring ;  their  scatterbrained  letter 
writing,  amusements  and  conversation ; 
their  want  of  common  sense  in  dressing 
for  a  walk  after  dinner — all  these  things 
remind  us  that  mortal  folly  is  no  inven- 
tion of  our  own. 

Really,  however,  we  suspected  as 
much  already;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  second  of  these  portly  volumes  is 
more  interesting  than  its  predecessor. 
Tt  opens  with  a  budget  of  letters  by  and 
concerning  Douglas,  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  second  son  of  Elizabeth  Gunning  by 
her  first  marriage.  This  Duke  was,  by 
all  indications,  a  weak  vessel.     He  died 


in  the  year  1799,  and  these  letters  date 
from  the  period  of  his  grand  tour,  made 
in  company  with  Dr.  John  Moore,  the 
father  of  the  "hero  of  Corunna."  Very 
amusing  are  the  worthy  doctor's  per- 
])lexities  over  his  charge's  amours,  actual 
or  incipient.  Lie  reports  that  the  seven- 
teen-year-old's slec]),  at  Gtneva,  was 
broken  by  dreams  of  a  certain  "girl"  un- 
named ;  he  writes  a  little  later,  from  the 
same  place,  after  commenting  on  the 
young  Duke's  graceful  performance  of 
the  minuet,  that  he  attached  himself  to  a 
Madame  Cozenof :  "The  Duke  says  the 
devil's  own  eyes  cannot  possibly  be 
blacker — I  believe  he  is  a  little  Catched 
by  this  Lady,"  continues  the  observing 
tutor. 

"This  is  the  third  Passion  the  Duke  has  had 
since  we  cross'd  the  Sea.  They  generally  af- 
fect his  appetite,  and  I  can  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  of  the  hight  of  his  Love  by  the 
Victuals  he  Refuses  to  eat.  A  Slight  touch 
of  Love  puts  him  immediately  from  Legumes 
and  all  kind  of  Jardinage.  If  it  arises  a  degree 
higher  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  Fricasses  and 
Ragouts.  Another  degree  and  he  will  Rather 
go  tO'  bed  supperless  as  taste  plain  Roasted 
Veal  or  Poulets  of  any  sort.  This  is  the  ut- 
most length  his  passion  has  ever  come  hither- 
to, for  when  he  was  at  the  worst  with  Made- 
moisel  Marchenville,  Iho'  she  put  him  intirely 
from  Greens.  Ragouts,  and  Veal,  yet  she  made 
no  impression  on  his  Roast  Beef  or  Mutton 
appetite." 

Dr.  Moore  became  more  serious  when 
the  Duke  met  the  Countess  ef  Albany  in 
Florence. 

The  account  of  this  young  man's 
diversions  and  associations  is  pretty  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  few  great  names 
which  appear  are  associated  with  no 
interesting  events.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  impressionable,  and  writes  to  his 
mother  from  Switzerland  (August  23, 
1773)  of  the  beautiful  trees,  valleys  and 
hillsides  he  has  seen  in  Savoy: 

"Nothing  can  1)etter  prove  the  superiority 
and  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  the  works 
of  Nature  above  those  of  Art.  Versailles  is 
the  labour  of  a  child  when  comonred  with  the 
Mountains  and  Valleys  of  the  Alps." 

He  continues  : 

"The  Glaciers  resemble  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
if  you  supDOse  it  instantly  .frozen  while  in  its 
liighest   agitation." 

For  the  student  of  literature,  there  is  a 

distinct    historical    value    in    eighteenth 

century  accounts  of  Nature :  and  Swiss 

Nature  is  uncommonly  important   here. 
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It  so  happens  tliat  another  writer  of 
"Society  Letters"  interested  himself  in 
Switzerland.  This  was  Lord  John 
Campbell,  who  was  born  in  the  1770's 
and  died  in  1848.  Lord  John  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  M.  de  Saussure,  son 
of  him  who  first  asce  ided  Mont 
JUanc.  This  gentleman,  who  was  very 
hospitable  to  English  travelers,  seems 
to  have  been  responsible  for  bring- 
ing together  Lord  John  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  wrote  a  good  many  let- 
ters to  the  Englishman,  and  made  him 
the  hero  of  "Corinne."  The  letters  of  a 
lady  dear  to  Lord  John,  one  Miss  Glas- 
sell,  also  tell  of  abysses  black  with  pines 
and  rock-masses,  of  galleries  and  water- 
falls (Como;  November  i,  1818)  ;  but 
the  date  of  this  letter  is  too  recent :  and 
no  credit  attaches  to  admiring  Switzer- 
land since  the  composition  of  "Childe 
Harold."  If  one  could  find  space  for 
other  matters  than  Switzerland,  one 
would  note  the  presence  of  letters,  of  no 
particular  importance,  signed  by  Rob 
Roy,  Felicia  Hemans  and  George  Wash- 
ington. But  what,  one  may  ask,  did  "a 
gentleman  unknown  to  Lady  Gower" 
mean  when  he  wTOte  to  her,  from  Paris, 
in  the  year  1786,  "of  General  Washing- 
ton's having  resigned  his  command  upon 
account  of  their  [the  members  of  Con- 
gress] having  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain"?  (I,  321). 

Another  eighteenth  century  letter- 
writer  was  General  Wolfe,  represented 
by  a  stout  volume  of  Life  and  Letters, 
edited  by  Beckles  Willson.^  If  genius 
is,  as  has  been  represented,  a  capacity 
for  hard  work,  James  Wolfe  was  a  great 
genius,  and  so,  historians  seem  to  agree, 
he  was.  It  is  fortunate  that  his  genius 
is  so  strong  that  it  needs  no  bolstering 
up  from  a  biographer.  Not  that  Mr. 
Willson  is  unequal  to  the  task  he  has  set 
himself,  for  he  is  admirably  equipped, 
knowing  to  perfection  both  Wolfe's 
England  anc]  his  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
life  of  the  hero  himself.  Mr.  Willson 
has,  moreover,  been  a  diligent  searcher 
after  new  details  and  dccuments,  and 
successful  as  such.  l>ul  h-j  has  been,  un- 
mercifully long-winded,  both  in  his  own 
contributic)n  and,  more  especially,  in  his 
reproduction  of  said  "documents."  As 
a   letter    writer    neither    W^olfe    nor    his 

^The    Lifk    and    Letters    of     Tames    Wolfe.       7?v 
I3cckJcs  Willson.     New   York;   Dodfl.   ATc;i<l  v^'  Co.      $.{. 


family  show  talent.  James  Wolfe  him- 
self was,  even  as  a  very  young  man, 
dutiful,  and  "English"  (in  the  most  pro- 
vincially  American  sense  of  the  word)  to 
a  degree.  Neither  in  his  faults,  such  as 
thev  Were,  nor  in  his  merits  was  he  one 


■  FROM    "SOCIETY    LK'PTERS." 

whose  minutiae  greatly  divert  one.  The 
book  about  him  which  extends  to  five 
hundred  pages  must  necessarily  include, 
therefore,  many  dull  chapters.  Our  own 
private  test  of  the  letter  writer  is  this  : 
We  examine  his  letters  from  Paris.  If 
these  d(^  not  entertain  us  we  give  him 
up  as  a  hopeless  correspondent.  And 
James  \\'olfe,  tho  he  visited  France  in 
the  Pom])adour  period,  and  even  kissed 
that  lady's  hand  at  court,  does  not  write 
diverting  letters  from  the  \^ille  Lumicre. 
Of  course,  he  remains  a  great  military 
hero.  And  ])ossibly  we  may  ascribe  the 
dreariness  of  his  correspondence  to  the 
(jU'dities  of  his  corres])ondents.  ( )ne's 
friends  arc  no  less  imporlant  than  one's 
own  ])ersonalit\-. 

Yet  the  noble  ])atriotism  which  was 
James  Wolfe's  finds  exi)ression  here. 
And  perha])S  the  most  valuable  j^art  of 
the   correspondence    is   to   l)e    sought    in 
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Wolfe's  criticism  of  liritish  military  dis- 
cipline, education  and  tactics.  He  was 
justly  disi^nstcd  with  the  narrowness 
and  ina(le(|nacy  of  both  the  last. 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  Punch.  By  Walter  Jer- 
rold.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Pp.   xi-447.     $4.00. 

There  already  exists  a  well-writteii 
and  adecjuate  'Life  of  DouiLi^las  Jerrold." 
|;nblishe(l  l)y  his  son  half  a  century  ago, 
and  the  grandson  of  Douglas  Jerrold  in 
this  new  tribute  to  his  grandfather's 
"work  and  memory  has  concerned  him- 
self only  with  Jerrold's  connection  with 
Punch.  It  is  thus  a  book  with  a  mission 
— to  recall  and  make  understood  the  part 
that  Jerrold  had  in  the  establishment  of 


tirst  five  years  of  its  existence  there 
could  have  been  no  difificulty  in  deter- 
mining its  place.  It  was  certainly 
not  Tory.  Equally  certain  it  is  that  it 
was  not  Whig,  for  there  was  never  for 
long  in  the  nineteenth  century  any  great 
difference  at  bottom  between  Whig  and 
Tory ;  and  in  those  days  when  there  was 
much  less  democracy  and  more  privilege, 
and  conse(|uently  more  injustice  in  po- 
litical, ecclesiastical  and  social  condi- 
tions, than  there  is  in  these  later  days. 
■Punch  was  always  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  most  comprehensive  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.  Among  the  many 
interests  of  the  book,  not  the  least  is  that 
it  serves  to  show  how  far  England  has 
traveled  along  the  path  of  political  and 


THACKERAY    AND   JERROLD   OVERHEAR   THE    DAMNING  OF  "PUNCH." 
(From-  a  drawing  by  Thackeray,  reproduced  in  "Douglas  Jerrold  and  Punch." 


Punch;  and  if  it  has  any  shortcoming  it 
is  that  its  author  has  not  drawn  upon 
Blanchard  Jerrold's  biography  of  his 
father.  Jerrold  was  thirty-eight  when 
Punch  was  begun  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Jer- 
rold starts  off  as  tho  everybody  knew 
all  about  his  struggles  and  achievements 
up  to  this  time.  For  about  sixteen  years 
Jerrold  wrote  continuously  week  by  w^eek 
for  Punch :  and  in  the  early  years  when 
Punch  was  finding  itself,  and  creating 
its  constituency,  at  least  so  far  as  .the 
letterpress  was  concerned.  Jerrold's  was 
the  laboring  oar. 

Nowadays  Punch  is  sometimes  with 
the  Liberals ;  at  other  times  it  shouts 
with    the     other     crowd.       During    the 


social  progress  since  the  days  when 
Punch  was  strenuously  political.  In 
those  years  Punch  had  a  mission,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  criticise  royalty,  or 
aim  its  shafts  at  a  self-absorbed  and  self- 
worshiping  landed  aristocracy,  as  wit- 
ness Jerrold's  gibbeting  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago 
as  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
when  in  1844  Manners  perpetrated  the 
couplet  that  harassed  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  mortal  life : — 

Let   wealth  _and   commerce,   laws  and   learning 
die, 

But  leave  lis   still   our  old   nobility. 

Punch  in  the  forties  had  also  a  rough 
tongue   for   an    established   church    with 
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a  religion  that  was  respectaljle  rather 
than  an  active  force  in  lite;  and  it  tilted 
fearlessly  at  the  corn  laws,  the  game 
laws,  at  deer  hunting.,  at  public  hang 
ings,  and  at  justice  as  it  was  adminis- 
tered under  a  criminal  code  only  slightl)' 
less  barbarous  than  it  had  been  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
all  English  institutions — Crown,  Parlia- 
ment and  criminal  law  included — were 
at  their  lowest  level. 

Diaz,  Master  of  Mexico.      By  James  Creel- 
innn.       New   York:   D.   Appleton   &   Co. 

This  is  a  very  readable  account  of  the 
life  of  Mexico's  President.  Whether  it 
is  as  impartial  as  its  preface  maintains  is 
another  matter,  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  The 
book  is  not  profound,  but  it  does  give  a 
good  sketch  of  the  exciting  career  of  its 
subject,  a  man  who  would  stand  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  crowd  in  any 
country,  and  may  well  lead  the  reader 
to  explore  more  thoroly  the  story  of  a 
country  whose  lights  and  shadows,  ro- 
mance and  pathos,  grow  more  fasci- 
nating the  more  one  studies  them.  The 
reader  will  not  be  imprest  by  any  sense 
of  the  author's  impartiality.  The  book 
is  one  which  would  never  fall  under  the 
ban  of  the  present  Government's  censor- 
ship. The  authority  to  which  reference 
is  continuously  made,  and  which  is 
quoted  at  length  verbatim,  is  Diaz's  own 
autobiography,  while  opposition  to  the 
hero's  progress  appears,  at  best,  to  have 
consisted  of  "merely  beautiful  abstrac- 
tions of  imaginative  democracy."  Diaz 
began  his  career  as  an  insurgent  and  a 
radical,  protesting  against  the  fearful  in- 
cubus of  a  Church  which  had  drifted 
away  from  its  true  vocation  to  fatten 
upon  an  overburdened  people.  Like 
most  insurgents  who  are  intrusted  with 
power  and  responsibility,  he  now  finds 
himself  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  con- 
servative element.  By  his  truly  wonder- 
ful ability  he  has  created  out  of  chaos  a 
great  material  prosperity,  bringing  in  its 
train  economic  problems  with  which  he 
must  now  grapple.  The  railroad  mile- 
age, the  power  plants,  the  huge  factories, 
to  which  his  followers  point  with  pride, 
demand  a  market — not  a  foreign  market, 
but  one  in  Mexico  itself.     The  growing 


middle  class  has  scarc-cl)'  begun  lo  fill  the 
gap  between  men  oi  great  wealth  and 
men  of  great  ])overty.  The  vast  mass  of 
the  latter  must  be  freed  frum  the  system 
of  practical  peonage  which  most  certain- 
ly exists  in  many  localities,  and  from  the 
burdens  of  the  great  landed  estates,  and 
raised  to  a  level  where  they  can  become 
consumers  of  the  vast  output  of  factory 
and  plantation  which  the  country  is  so 
able  to  produce  and  does  produce  each 
year  in  increasing  quantities.  It  is  not 
merely  a  discontented  lot  of  men  that 
Diaz  faces,  but  a  great  economic  situa- 
tion which  he  himself  has  created.  Of 
all  this  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Creel- 
man's  eulogy,  while  there  is  almost  as 
little  of  the  mystery  and  romance  which 
have  appealed  to  other  writers.  His 
book  is  worth  reading  provided  the 
reader  does  not  permit  himself  to  rest 
contented  with  one  side  of  the  story  only. 

Literary  Notes 

...  .A  new  and  revised  edition  is  now  issued 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.  of  L.  H.  Bailey's  The 
Outlook  to  Nature,  first  published  ii.  1905. 
Part  of  the  fourth  lecture  first  appeared  in 
The  Independent. 

.  . .  .Duffield  &  Co.  publish  Norwood  Young's 
"Study  in  Environment,"  The  Growth  of  Na- 
poleon ($3).  This  is  an  elaborate  work,  in- 
teresting in  its  illustrations,  and  showing  the 
evidences  of  extensive  study,  without  being 
a  very  convincing  or  inspiring  essay. 

....Mr.  Aaron  M.  Crane  in  his  Search  Af- 
ter Ultinfate  Truth  (Lothrop;  $1.50)  deals 
with  great  subjects  in  a  rather  inadequate  and 
outworn  fashion.  His  logical  concatenations 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  such  questions  as 
"the  origin  of  God."' 

....Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell  delivered  the 
Cole  Lectures  for  1910  before  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. In  them  he  has  embodied  his  ideal  of 
the  preparation  for  and  active  life  in  the  min- 
istry as  deduced  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
title  of  the  lectures,  In  the  School  of  Christ 
(Revell;  $1.25),  is  aptly  chosen,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  the  book. 

...."Napoleon,  a  Prodigy  without  Great- 
ness,'' is  the  title  of  one  of  J.  N.  Larned's 
essays  in  the  vohmie,  A  Study  of  Greatness 
in  Men,  published  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co. 
($1.25).  Cromwell,  Washington  and  Lincoln 
are  the  other  subjects  of  Mr.  Larned's  study. 
We  hope  that  the  book  will  have  wide  circu- 
lation :  not  for  .Mr.  Larned's  good,  but  for  the 
reader's. 
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An    .'irticlc   in    the    l^ie   iniellectuellc,   of 

I'nissels,  states  that  in  1910  6,883  new  books 
were  published  in  Italy,  and  that  out  of  1,000 
volumes  published  there  700  have  a  life  of 
less  than  one  year.  200  live  two  years  or  less. 
70  three  or  four  years,  20  a  few  years  longer. 
Out  of  the  10  remaining  volumes,  some  may 
be  expected  to  attain  immortality,  if  only  to 
raise   the  general   average. 

....The  French  Academy  has  decided  to 
found  a  (irand  Prize  of  $2,000,  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  a  novel  "inspired  by  lofty  senti- 
ments." The  miembers  of  the  Academy  de- 
sire to  honor  and  to  encourage  a  branch  of 
literature  to  which  eminent  writers  like  MM. 
Loti,  Barres,  llervieu,  Bourget,  and  other 
academicians  owe  their  chairs.  The  prize  jury 
will  consist  of  the  novelist  members  of  the 
Academy,  the  Comte  d'Haussonville,  and  the 
historian   Lavisse. 

....The  Dilemma  of  the  Modern  Christian 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co;  $1.20),  as  Mr.  E.  H. 
Eppens  sees  it,  is  brought  about  by  the  prog- 
ress of  scientific  knowledge  and  Biblical 
criticism  and  their  infiltration  into  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  way  out  is  along  the  route  of 
a  juster  estimate  of  the  place  of  Jesus  in  re- 
ligion and  history.  The  book  is  a  plea  for 
more  rational  conceptions  among  orthodox  be- 
lievers, and  is  written  with  poise  and  rever- 
ence from  the  orthodox  point  of  view. 

...  .Business,  a  four-act  play  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  has  been  produced  by  the  London 
Stage  Society.  It  deals  with  the  American 
trust  and  has  for  its  leading  figure  the  per- 
sonification of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  is 
confronted  by  a  dramatized  Ida  Tarbell.  The 
trust  magnate  crushes  his  competitors,  opens 
institutes  for  "young  Christian  men  of  busi- 
ness," teaches  Sunday  school  and  eventually 
gets  shot  by  one  of  his  victims.  American 
men,  women  and  children  are  all  ridiculed  in 
the  play.  The  author,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  and 
lecturer  at  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  and  lec- 
turer at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  has  in  earlier  non-dramatic 
writings  attacked  American  tendencies. 

...  .Dr^i^ Timothy  Richard's  long  residence 
in  the  East  and  liis  sympathetic  study  of  the . 
religious  faiths  of  the  Chinese  have  given  him 
special  fitness  for  presenting  to  the  Western 
World  what  he  calls  The  Nezv  Testament  of 
Higher  Buddhism  (imported  by  Scribners; 
$2).  Dr.  Richard  believes  that  many  doc- 
trines common  to  both  Christianity  and  the 
later  Buddhism,  as  taught  in  China  and  Japan, 
have  their  origin  in  Babylonia,  and  that  these 
doctrines  form  a  strong  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  religions.  Many  of  the  fa- 
miliar teachings  of  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments find  striking  parallels  in  the  two  works 
here  translated :  "The  Awakening  of  Faith" 
and  "The  Essence  of  the  Lotus   Scripture." 


....The  American  h'cnnirmic  .Xs.sociation  at 
las',  follows  the  lead  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law.  and  has  started  its  own 
review.  The  first  number  of  the  American 
liconouiic  R(vie7c,  dated  March,  igri,  is  l>eforc 
us.  Its  editorial  office  is  491  Btjylston  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  its  publication  office  at  30 
Nassau  street,  Princeton.  X.  J.  Price,  $1  a 
inmiber.    The  editors  are  : 

Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Johns  Hopkins  Univcr- 
sil}-,   chairman. 

Henry  W.  Farnam,  Yale. 

Henry  B.  Gardner,  Brown  University. 

Edwin  W.   Kemmerer,   Cornell. 

Henry  C.  Taylor,  Wisconsin. 

Allyn  A.  Young,  Stanford. 

Davis  R.  Dewey,  Technology,  managing 
editor. 

Judging  by  the  first  issue,  which  contains 
212  pages,  this  is  destined  to  be  the  leading 
economic  review  of  this  country.  Already  the 
Yale  Review  has  been  abandoned  and  merged 
with  the  new  magazine. 

....Those  who  would  like  to  know  how 
their  estates  may  be  affected  by  inheritance 
tax  laws  in  force  outside  of  the  State  in  which 
their  homes  are  situated  can  find  all  the  need- 
ed information  m  Inheritance  Taxes  for  In- 
vestors, a  book  of  140  pages  which  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  series  of  articles  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  financial  daily  paper  of  the  Boston 
News  Bureau.  These  have  been  revised  and 
annotated  by  Hugh  Bancroft,  formerly  District 
Attorney  of  Middlesex  County.  All  but  ten 
of  the  States  now  have  inheritance  tax  laws, 
and  at  least  fourteen  of  them  tax  shares  of 
companies  incorporated  urider  their  laws,  when 
these  shares  are  part  of  the  estate  of  a  non- 
resident. Such  practice  involves  double  taxa- 
tion, and  this  subject  is  thoroughly  considered 
in  the  book.  The  laws  of  each  State  and  of 
Canada  are  carefully  explained  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, who  makes  his  explanations  valuable  to 
attorneys  as  well  as  to  investors  by  adding 
well  chosen  references  to  decisions  in  impor- 
tant cases.  The  book  will  assist  the  move- 
ment for  uniformity  in  inheritance  laws  and 
against  double  taxation.  (Boston  News  Bu- 
reau Company;  $1.) 

....The  growing  knowledge  of  child- 
psychology  and  the  investigations  of  the  ma- 
terials for  religious  education,  particularly  the 
Bible,  are  revolutionizing  the  methods  and  or- 
ganization of  Sunday  School  work.  The  re- 
ligious press  is  turning  out  many  suggestive 
books  along  the  newer  lines.  Those  who  are 
looking  for  wise  guidance  in  making  changes 
will  make  no  mistake  in  securing  the  two 
"Modern  Sunday  School  Manuals"  published 
by  Eaton  &  Mains :  Organizing  and  Building 
Up  the  Sunday  School  (65  cents),  by  J.  L. 
Hurlbut,   and   The   Graded  Sunday  School  in 
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Principle  and  Practice  (75  cents),  by  H.  11. 
Meyer.  I'^or  both  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
parents  Dr.  A.  II.  McKinney's  Our  Big  Boys 
and  the  Sunday  School  (Revell;  50  cents)  is 
full  of  information  and  suggestion  much  need- 
ed in  dealing  with  adolescents.  ///  the  Mas- 
ter's Country  (  Doran  Co.;  50  cents),  by  Mar 
tha  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  consists  of  a  series  of  well 
arranged  and  properly  illustrated  studies  in  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  The  descriptive  mate- 
rial is  reliable  and  suitable  for  class  work,  but 
the  "Chronological  Life  of  Jesus"  should  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's  own  note, 
which  declares  that  the  events  even  of  his  pub- 
lic ministry  cannot  "be  arranged  with  cer- 
tainty in  chronological  order." 

....Do  not  assume  that,  because  Us  subtitle 
is  '  Essays  for  the  Young  People,"  the  anony- 
mous volume,  /  Wonder,  is  intended  for  the 
very  youthful  (Macmillan;  $1.25)  On  the 
contrary,  Aristotle's  name  is  spoken  on  page 
one.  The  essayist  is  an  enemy  of  the  motto, 
nil  admirari — "a  motto  suggested  by  the  devil 
in  a  most  red-hot  moment."  The  eight  chap- 
ters treat  of  the  Wonder  of  Matter,  of  Nature, 
of  Self,  of  Pain,  of  Death,  of  Beauty,  etc. 

....The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  has  devel- 
oped somewhat  since  publication  was  begun  in 
1771.  Furthermore,  the  point  of  view  both  of 
those  who  make  encyclopedias  and  those  who 
use  them  has,  in  some  respects,  altered.  The 
following  is  a  complete  article,  from  the  orig- 
inal edition : 

"Landskip,  or  Landscape,  in  painting,  the  view  or 
prospect  of  a  covintry,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will 
reach. 

"Landskips  are  esteemed  one  of  the  lowest  branches 
of  painting,  representing  some  rural  scene,  as  hills, 
valleys,  rivers,  country  houses,  etc.,  where  human  fig- 
ures  are   only  introduced   as  accidents." 

....Statistics  of  the  University  of  Paris 
show  that  in  1910  there  were  registered  in  the 
Law  School  976  foreigners,  almost  all  Rus- 
sians ;  at  the  Medical  School,  434  males  and 
302  females  of  alien  birth ;  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences,  502  foreigners,  of  whom  more  than 
a  third  were  women  ;  at  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters, 540  male  and  789  female  students  of  for- 
eign birth,  in  the  following  order :  Russians 
(589),  Germans  (200),  Americans  (99;,  Eng- 
lish (97),  etc.  Of  3,565  foreigners  registered 
in  various  departments  of  the  university,  al- 
most  precisely  one-half   were   Russians. 

....It  is  the  distinction  of  The  Corsican, 
"A  Diary  of  Napoleon's  Life  in  His  Own 
Words"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  $1.75),  that, 
except  for  a  few  bracketted  passages,  the  mat^ 
ter  is  derived  from  the  Emperor's  own  words 
written  or  spoken,  tho  there  are,  of  course, 
condensations  and  transpositions.  The  trans- 
poser  is  Professor  R.  M.  Johnston,  of  Har- 
vard, who  has  made  a  telling  "autobiography." 
(Nowadays  it  is  a  wise  autobiography  that 
knows  its  own  author.) 


....A  novel  published  serially  under  the 
title.  "The  Admiral's  Niece,"  now  makes  its 
appearance  with  the  imprint  of  the  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  as  Rohinetta.  The  authors  are 
the  group  responsible  for  "The  Affair  at  the 
Inn,"  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin  being  the  best 
known  of  the  collaborators.  An  agreeable 
story  demonstrating  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  of  which  the  scene  is  a  country  house 
in   Devon    ($1.10). 

....The  latest  volume  of  Putnam's  brief 
histories  of  the  sciences  is  devoted  to  Anthro- 
pology, one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sciences 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  early  realized  that 
"the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  Mr. 
A.  C.  lladdon  has  the  advantage  over  other 
authors  of  the  series,  in  having  a  clear  field, 
for  this  is  the  only  history  of  anthropology 
which  has  yet  appeared,  so  the  author  had  to 
break  new^  ground  as  well  as  to  cover  much 
old  ground  in  this  little  volume   (75  cents). 

....The  Bookman  takes  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  despite  certain  literary  shortcom- 
ings, the  present  age  has  produced  "the  most 
widely  known  character  in  all  fiction"  In 
comparison  with  this  character,  Crusoe,  Sam 
Weller,  Mr.  Pickwick,  Uncle  Tom,  Monte 
Cristo,  Don  Quixote,  Aladdin,  Old  ]\Iother 
Hubbard,  are,  all  of  them,  "strangers."  If 
you  doubt  it,  continues  the  authority  v>e  para- 
phrase, 

"try  an  experiment,  as  we  have  done,  with  half  a 
dozen  urchins  in  the  street,  and  see  if  j'ou  can  find 
one  to  whom  the  name  of  Sherlock  Holmes  does  not 
bring  an  expression   of  instant   recognition," 

....Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell's  American  Meat 
(New  York:  T.  E.  Schulte ;  $1.25)  shows  the 
need  of  more  careful  inspection  of  the  packing 
houses  and  greater  frankness  In  the  labeling. 
But  the  author  would  make  a  stronger  plea  if 
he  did  not  take  such  an  extreme  and  impracti- 
cable position  on  the  question.  A  perfectly 
healthy  animal  is  as  rare  or  as  non-existent 
as  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  for  food  of  any  part  of  a  carcass  showing 
a  trace  of  disease  would  be  to  make  vege- 
tarians of  all  of  us.  But  this  would  just  suit 
Dr.  Leffingwell. 

....When  we  printed  in  The  Independent 
the  letter  George  Borup  wrote  to  his  father, 
telling  many  unpublished  details  of  Peary's 
successful  expedition,  we  called  the  letter  the 
most  human  document  that  the  North  Pole 
discovery  had  produced.  A  book  has  now  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  this  young  author  {A 
Tenderfoot  zvith  Peary — Stokes — $2.10).  It  is 
written  in  the  fluent  style  of  an  enthusiastic 
college  student.  Many  of  the  author's  words 
are  not  found  in  the  dictionary,  and  his  quota- 
tions from  prose  and  poetry  are  not  to  be 
located  in  standard  collections  of  literary  gems, 
but  the  book  vividly  describes  an  important 
side  of  polar  life  and  is  w^ell  worth  reading. 
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Vnatolc    J'Vance    is    confronted    with    a 

curious  lawsuit.  'i'wenty-nine  years  ago  he 
sold  to  a  publisher  two  volumes  of  a  history 
I  if  f'rauce  which  he  had  written.  The  price 
was  $600,  Lemerre,  the  publisher,  delayed  the 
printing  of  the  books  till  last  November,  when 
he  sent  the  proofs  to  the  author.  i\l.  l-'rancc 
refused  to  return  them,  saying  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  books  at 
that  late  day,  as  they  no  longer  represented 
his  opinions.  Now  the  publisher  sues  for  the 
return  of  the  proofs  and  says  that  if  they  are 
not  returned  he  will  publish  the  book  without 
the  author's  consent. 

....In  the  Greek  Series  for  Colleges  and 
Schools  the  American  Book  Company  has  jnst 
issued  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Religion  ($1.50) 
by  Prof.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  the  director  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  While  the  book 
is  well  adapted  to  student  work,  it  will  appeal 
also  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers.  It  is 
characterized  by  thoro  scholarship  and  sober 
judgment,  and  the  author's  faculty  for  select- 
ing the  significant  and  his  method  of  presenta- 
tion contribute  very  materially  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  great  mass  of  data  with  which 
a  writer  in  this  field  must  deal.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated. 

....Live  literature  is  now  mostly  to  be 
found  in  magazines.  When  it  gets  into  books 
its  period  of  greatest  influence  is  usually  pasr. 
This  is  especially  true  in  America  and  that 
is  why  we  have  the  best  periodical  indexes 
in  the  world.  The  German  periodical  indexes 
are  poor  and  the  French  have  none  at  all. 
The  extent,  importance  and  variety  of  mag- 
azine articles  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the 
Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  of 
which  the  second  volume  covers  ninety-nine 
periodicals  for  the  period  1905-1909.  It  con- 
tains 2,500  pages  of  titles  indexed  according 
to  admirable  methods  used  by  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  in  all  their  bibliographies. 
The  Independent  contributes  to  the  volume 
as  many  and  varied  titles  as  any  magazine. 

....Before  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie  succeeded 
Dr.  Fairbairn  as  Principal  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Emmanuel 
Congregational  Church  in  Cambrdge.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate  he  delivered  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses  on  some  of 
the  urgent  questions  relating  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  These  with  two  or  three  other  papers 
on  the  same  subject  are  now  published  in  a 
very  readable  volume  entitled  Aspects  of  Christ 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton ;  $1).  Principal  Selbie 
discusses  first  of  all  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  historical  fact,  and  particularly  to  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  concep- 
tion of  Christ  presented  in  the  Synoptics,  by 
Paul,  John  and  other  writers.  The  author  un- 
derstands thoroughly  the  nature  and   difficulty 


of  the  problems  involved,  and  he  treats  them 
with  candor  and  decision,  but  the  book  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  popular 
apologetic  on  the  subject. 

....The  third  volume  of  the  late  Prof. 
Pflciderer's  Primitive  Christianity  (Putnam's; 
$3),  published  in  the  Theological  Translation 
Library,  deals  with  many  su!)jccts  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  phil- 
osophy, the  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings,  the 
religion  of  Mithra,  and  agnosticism  receive 
careful  .'ind  thorough  discussion,  and  several 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  He- 
brews, Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  none  of 
which  Prof.  Pfleiderer  attributes  to  Paul,  ar. 
analyzed  and  related  to  the  thought  move- 
ments of  the  time.  A  fine  chapter  is  devoted 
to  an  exposition  and  a  defense  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 

....That  the  world  is  full  of  strange  rever- 
sals in  fortune  is  brought  forcibly  to  mind  by 
the  career  of  the  late  Marcus  Dods,  preacher, 
lecturer,  and  professor.  When  now  all  his  ser- 
mons and  other  writings  are  eagerly  sought,  it 
is  hard  for  one  to  realize  that  for  half  a  dozen 
years  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  pulpit  and  at 
times  almost  g'ave  up  in  discouragement.  The 
persistent  effort,  however,  to  compel  recogni- 
tion by  sheer  worth  was  richly  rewarded  by  an 
unusual  pulpit  power  and  a  large  field  of  lit- 
erary usefulness.  Since  his  death  Hodder.  & 
Stoughton  have  brought  out  two  of  his  books 
quite  different  in  character,  but  both  bearing 
the  stamp  of  his  manly  genius.  Footsteps  in 
the  Path  of  Life  ($1.25)  consists  of  medita- 
tions and  prayers  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
and  Christ  and  Man  (1.50)  is  made  up  of  ser- 
mons written  largely  during  the  later  years  of 
Dr.  Dods'  life.  A  sturdy,  masculine  quality  in 
style  and  thought  pervades  both  books,  giving 
them  the  power  of  a  spiritual  tonic. 

....The  investigation  of  psychic  phenomena 
gains  rather  than  loses  in  interest  under  the 
spur  of  opposition,  and  any  discussion  of  its 
results  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  In  Beyond 
the  Borderline  of  Life  (Ball  Pub.  Co.;  $1)  Mr. 
Gustavus  Myers  gives  a  popular  sketch  of  the 
rising  tide  of  scientific  study  of  the  subject, 
culminating  in  the  experiments  with  Eusapia 
Paladino.  Mr.  Myers  incorporates  with  cor- 
dial approval  a  drastic  criticism  of  Professor 
Miinsterberg's  expose,  written  by  Hereward 
Carrington,  who  brought  Madame  Paladino  to 
this  country.  But  since  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  both  Europe  and  America 
that  she  will  cheat  whenever  she  gets 
a  chance,  and  since  there  is  no  known 
way  of  preventing  her  cheating,  she  is  not 
worthy  of  further  attention.  Anyway  she  is 
no  longer  up  to  her  old  tricks,  for  since  the 
American  professors  exposed  them  she  has 
lost  her  power. 
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....  In  a  New  York  conitroom,  one  Sandy 
McLean  has  confest  that  Jack  London  seems 
to  have  used  him  as  the  original  of  Wolf  Lar- 
sen  in  the  "Sea  Wolf."  The  seahng  part  of  it 
resembled  some  of  his  experiences  in  catching 
seals,  he  said,  but  added  that  he  wasn't  a 
"brutal,  violent  man,"  as  Wolf  Larsen  was 
pictured  to  be.  "I  have  never  objected,  be- 
cause I  have  never  met  London  since,"  con- 
cluded the  subtle  sea  captain. 

....Miss  Laura  Clifford*  Barney,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  the  defence 
and  spread  of  Babism,  or  Bahaism  as  she 
would  call  it,  in  the  western  world,  has  sought 
to  strengthen  her  propaganda  by  issuing  an 
elaborate  edition  of  a  drama  entitled  God's 
Heroes  (Lippincott),  in  which  are  set  forth 
certain  "episodes"  in  the  early  history  of  the 
movement,  centering  around  the  life  and  death 
of  the  far-famed  Qurratu'l'Ain.  Few  dramatic 
elements  and  no  traces  of  dramatic  power  are 
found  in  the  production,  and  it  would  seem 
that  some  better  form  might  have  been  chosen 
for  presenting  the  history  and  dialectics.  The 
book  is  decorated  and  illuminated  in  a  truly 
oriental  style,  or  at  least  in  one  that  is  not 
occidental. 

....How  many  idlers  have  not  fingered, 
along  the  Paris  quays,  copies  of  Brillat-Savar- 
in's  book.  The  Psychology  of  Taste,  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  booksellers'  boxes?  The  au- 
thor of  that  work  was  a  civil  judge,  and  a  hero 
of  anecdotage.  One-  day  a  hostess  said  to 
him : 

"Monsieur  the  Counsellor,  which  do  you  prefer, 
Burgundy   or   Bordeaux?" 

"Madame,  that  is  a  case  in  which  I  have  so  much 
pleasure  in  taking  the  evidence  that  I  always  postjione 
judgment,"    was  the   wily  jurist's    reply. 

The  revolutionary  government  confiscated 
Brillat-Savarin's  property  and  removed  him 
from  office.  He  fled,  first  to  Switzerland, 
thence  to  this  country,  and  scraped  a  fiddle  in  a 
M€w  York  theater  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Some 
of  the  maxims  of  this  scholar  among  good 
livers  are: 

"The  man  who  can  cook  is  made;  the  man  who  can 
roast  is   born.'' 

"To  invite  anybody  to  one's  house  is  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  his  well-being  during  the  whole 
time   he   is   one's   guest." 

"The  table  is  the  only  place  where  one  is  not  bored 
for    the    first    hour." 

....Richard  Strauss,  the  greatest  realist  of 
instrumental  music,  the  builder  of  orchestral 
skyscrapers,  the  author  of  the  most  distressing 
operas  ever  written,  if  not  the  foremost  of  liv- 
ing composers  is  at  any  rate  the  most  versatile 
of  them  all.  When  he  is  not  working  on  some 
new  audacity  of  gigantic  proportions  he  is 
writing  songs — and  such  songs  as  no  musician 
ever  wrote  before.  He  has  produced  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  lieder  to  date,  and  in 
them  has  proved  himself  a  lyric  poet  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  first  collection  of,  or,  rather, 
selection   from,  these   songs  yet   gathered   has 


been  made  by  James  iiuneker  for  the  admira- 
ble "Musicans'  Library"  in  Torty  Songs  by 
Richard  Strauss,  for  high  voice  (Boston: 
Oliver  Ditson  Company;  $1.50),  a  handsome 
volume  that  will  find  a  ready  welcome.  It 
contains  such  favorites  as  "Devotion,"  "All 
Souls'  Day,"  "Madrigal,"  "Why  should  we 
keep  our  love  a  secret?"  "Waterlily,"  and 
many  other  surpassingly  beautiful  songs,  but 
we  miss  the  finest  of  all  the  Strauss  songs, 
"Dreaming  in  the  Twilight." 

....In   Porcelain   and   How   to    Collect    It 
(Dutton;  $2)   Edward  Dillon,  an  English  ex- 
pert, has  produced  a  masterly  little  manual  for 
beginners    in    the    practice     of     a     fascinating 
hobby.    Aiming  to  set  before  the  collector  such 
elementary   information    as   may    aid     him    in 
identifying  the  examples  of  porcelain  that  fall 
into  his  hands,  the  author  has  kept  the  techni- 
cal  and  historical   side   of  the   subject   within 
strict   limits,  while   describing   and   classifying 
the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  porcelain  pro- 
duced in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe.    Yet  he  not 
only  gives  specific  information  about  many  dif- 
ferent classes  of  paste,  glaze,  enamel,  decora- 
tion— on  the  differences  of  which  the  identifi- 
cation  of  the  various   wares   depends — but  he 
connects  this  information  with  its  historical  sig- 
nificance and  relationships  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  at  least  the  groundwork  for  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  the  general  subject,  and  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  a  desire  for 
fuller  knowledge.     And  it  is  all  done  in  such 
an  entertaining  fashion,  and  the  pictures  are 
so   many  and  so  good  that  the  little  book   is 
veritably  (to  borrow  one  of  Mr,  De  Morgan's 
pleasantries)  a  ceramicahle  guide. 

....J.  A.  F.  Orbaan,  D.  Ph.,  is  the  author 
of  Sixtine  Rome,  published  by  the  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.  ($2.50).  This  is  a  handsome  vol- 
ume, copiously  illustrated.  "Sixtine  Rome" 
IS.  of  course,  the  Rome  of  Sixtus  V.  Dr. 
Orbaan's  volume  is  a  learned  work,  yet  in- 
tended for  you  and  the  reviewer  and  every 
one  else  who  would  revisit  the  Eternal  City 
more  intelligently  and  with  more  zest  than 
ever. 

.  . .  .Another  book  for  the  traveler  is  Corrado 
Ricci's  /4rt  in  Northern  Italy:  a  volume  in 
Scribner's  General  History  of  Art.  It  is  a 
beautifully  made  book — albeit  not  too  expen- 
sive, and  altogether  portable.  It  is.  more- 
over, stamped  with  authority.  Signor  Ricci 
is  Italian  Director  General  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Antiquities,  and  he  is  respected  wherever  art 
is  respected.  His  book  has  been  well  trans- 
lated and  is  illustrated  on  almost  every  page. 
The  occasional  page  illustrations  in  colors  are 
exceptionally  beautiful.  Valuable  as  a  work 
of  reference,  this  volume  is  indispensable  for 
the  intelligent  traveler  in  Tuscany,  Lombardy, 
Picdnmnt.  Fmilia — the  pilgrim  to  Florence 
and  Milan  and  Venice. 
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....In  his  Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Revell;  $i)  Dr.  McAtce.  of  Brooklyn, 
gives  a  sane  and  practical  exposition  of  Christ's 
teaching  in  that  great  discourse,  and  makes 
such  applications  of  it  as  would  be  pertinent  in 
the  sermonic  form. 

....Undismayed  by  projected  postal  legisla- 
tion, a  new  monthly  magazine  enters  the  arena 
this  month.  It  calls  itself  The  Trend.  The 
issue  for  April  has  an  appreciative  article  on 
'The  Aldrich  Plan  for  Monetary  Reform,"  a 
"Friendly  Hint  for  Suffragets,"  an  article 
by  Frank  Hendrick  inquiring  whether  Ameri- 
can College  Education  "Justifies  Itself"  and 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  that,  reviews  of  the 
dramatic  and  operatic  stage,  short  stories, 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  Government  reg- 
ulation of  railway  capitalization,  etc.  There 
is  no  particular  novelty  about  the  magazine's 
contents  or  aim,  but  a  creditable  showing  is 
made.  (New  York;  $1.50  per  year;  15  cents 
per  copy.) 

....An  autobiography  used  to  be  a  biog- 
raphy written  by  oneself.  There  was  always, 
of  course,  the  possibility  of  a  novelist  writing 
an  autobiographical  novel:  a  novel  illuminat- 
ing in  regard  to  himself,  or  conceived  in  the 
autobiographical  form.  Nowadays  "autobi- 
ography" means  simply  a  life,  or  romanticized 
biography,  written  in  the  first  person.  In  this 
sense,  L.  C.  Alexander,  of  Holly  Lodge,  Put- 
ney, S.  W.,  is  the  "autobiographer"  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.  This  volume  is  nothing  if 
not  specific.  It  even  tells  just  what  books 
Shakespeare  took  with  him  to  London  when 
he  "came  up  from  Hoddingley" — some  thirty 
of  them.  He  fell  upon  lean  times  and  sold 
them  one  by.  one  and  fed  upon  the  proceeds, 
"and  most  sparely,  too."  Later,  ne  played 
women's  parts  upon  the  stage;  and  took  to 
writing  certain  plays  on  his  own  account.  The 
"Autobiography"  breaks  oK,  none  too  soon, 
with  the  planning  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  There  is  ingenuity  here,  however ; 
and  any  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  various  plays  has  only  to  open 
this  volume  to  learn  the  very  truth.  (The 
Autobiography  of  William  Shakespeare,  by  L. 
C.  Alexander.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.;   $1.50.) 

.  . .  .George  Ohnet's  latest  novel  is  disparaged 
by  every  critic — for  it  is  good  form  to  run 
down  this  long-lived  best-seller.  His  novel 
is  entitled  Pour  Tuer  Bonaparte,  and  is  based 
upon  the  Royalist  conspiracy  of  Saint-Regeant, 
Cadoudal  and  Limoelean  to  blow  up  the  First 
Consul  with  an  infernal  machine.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  French  Senate  preoc- 
cupies itself  with  the  soi-disant  heirs  of  the 
Bourbon  throne,  the  NaundorfT.  pretenders, 
there    is    a    sensational    hypothesis,    defended 


by  the  learned  M.  Omcrsa,  that  the  Emperor 
(lid  not  die  at  St.  Helena — but  at  Schoen- 
brunn.      Here  is  a  summary  of  his  case: 

An  individual  strikingly  like  Napoleon  opened  a 
s[)ectacle-niakcr's  sho])  at  Verona  shortly  after  the 
.Second  Restoration.  He  became  intimate  with  a 
jeweler  named  Petrucci.  In  1823,  he  announced  thai 
lie  was  about  to  make  a  long  journey,  and  intrusted 
to  Petrucci  a  letter  which  he  asked  him  to  dispatch 
to  the  King  of  France,  if  he  did  not  hear  from  him 
within  three  months.  Petrucci  carried  out  these  in- 
structions, was  promptly  visited  by  a  French  Govern 
ment  ofificial,  and  was  hushed  by  a  bribe  of  one  hun- 
dred   thousand   crowns. 

The  records  at  Schoenbrunn  contain,  against  the 
date  September  23,  1823,  this  entry:  "Last  night  an 
unknown  tried  to  enter  the  park  by  climbing  the  wall. 
The  sentinel  shot  him.  The  only  words  he  was  able 
to  pronounce  before  he  died  were:  'Due  de  Reich- 
stadt — King — son.'  " 

In  1808  Fouche,  chief  of  police,  alarmed  by  re- 
peated plots  against  Napoleon  s  life,  contemplated  sub- 
stituting for  him,  on  state  occasions,  one  Eugene 
Robeaud,  a  native  of  Baleicourt  (Meuse),  who  re- 
sembled  him   closely. 

The  town  records  of  Baleicourt  show  that  Robeaud 
died  at  St.  Helena,  English  territory — and  the  date 
of  the  decease  has  been  erased. 

All  of  which   furnishes  M.   Rostand  with  the 

chance  to  write  a  pendant  to  "L'Aiglon." 

....Religious   booklets    vary    much   in   qual- 
ity, but  the  proportion  of  those  of  a  high  char- 
acter is   steadily   increasing.     From    Eaton   & 
Mains  come  A  Day  with  the  Good  Shepherd 
(50  cents)  and  The  Song  of  Songs  (35  cents). 
The    former   contains   many   pictures   and   de- 
scriptions accurately  depicting  and  illustrating 
shepherd   life   in    Palestine,   and   in  the   latter 
Bishop  Quayle  discusses  in  his  best  style  the 
literary  charm  and  beauty   of  the   great  love 
lyric  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  Revell  Com- 
pany is  sending  out  Rev.  John  Kelman's  Courts 
of  the  Temple  (35  cents),  in  which  one  finds 
wise  reflections  on  the  relation  of  religion  to 
art,    commerce    and    industry ;    The    Sons    of 
Strength  (35  cents)   by  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  who 
writes  thoughtfully  on  Meredith's  message  to 
the  Christian  Church,  and  The  Friendship  Book- 
lets (35  cents  each)   six  in  number,  consisting 
of  separate  chapters  from  Prof.  Hugh  Black's 
winsome  book  on  "Friendship."      The  Pilgrim 
Press  has  added  to  its  long  list  a  helpful  Bib- 
lical and  practical  study  of  The  Way  of  Prayer 
(50  cents)  by  Prof.  McFadyen,  the  deeply  re- 
ligious essay  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Lyman,  entitled  Un- 
derneath Are  the  Everlasting  Arms  (50  cents), 
and  a  glowing  series  of  word  pictures  by  Ste- 
phen A.  Norton,  in  which  he  treats  selections 
.  from  Philippians  as  a  Call  to  the  Heights  (50 
cents).       Two  of  the   Pilgrim   Press  booklets 
deserve  special  commendation  and  a  wide  cir- 
culation, since  they  deal  with  real  questions  of 
the  day  in  a  vital  and  clear  way.      These  are 
Rev.    G.    T.    Smart's   questionings    and   assur- 
ances suggested  by  the  title  //  /  Should  Meet 
the  Master  (50  cents),  and  A  Man's  Helpers 
(50   cents)    by    Dr.    Grenfell,   wherein   among 
other  subjects  prayer  is  discussed  with  a  sin- 
cerity and  out  of  an  experience  that  will  bring 
relief  and  help  to  many. 
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....Part  i6  of  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow's  Re- 
ligion of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  tran<;lated  into 
German  and  much  enlarged,  is  received  from 
Alfred  Topelmann,  of  Giessen,  Germany.  It 
reaches  page  704  of  the  second  volume,  and  is 
devoted  to  astronomical  portents.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  three  more  parts  will  finish  the  two 
volumes,  giving  us  by  far  the  most  complete 
survey  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  ancient  Baby- 
Ionia.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  author  is  an  American  scholar  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

....Most  reviewers  sidestep  verse  altogeth- 
er: for  they  are  only  too  likely,  in  this  utili- 
tarian age,  either  to  be  callous  to  its  music, 
or  positively  ignorant  of  the  music  that  is 
there.  The  Independent  prints  a  great  deal 
of  verse,  reads  a  great  deal,  and  occasionally 
gives  its  opinion  of  a  book  of  poems.  This 
last  is  a  dangerous  proceeding.  Not  to  avoid 
danger,  however,  but  only  for  want  of  space 
do  we  note  in  one  paragraph  the  issue  of  sev- 
eral volumes  of  verse — Burgts  Johnson's 
Rhymes  of  Home  (Crowell;  $1);  Emma 
Smuller  Carter's  Lays  of  the  Lake  and  Other 
Lyrics  (Revell;  $1);  George  Randolph  Mar- 
getson's  Songs  of  Life  (Boston:  Sherman, 
French;  $1);  Thomas  Durley  Landeis's  Vis- 
ions (Sherman,  French;  $1);  Agnes  Lee's 
The  Border  of  the  Lake — some  of  the  poems 
being  reprinted  from  The  Independent — 
(Sherman,  French;  $1);  Lucien  V.  Rule's 
House  of  Love  (Bobbs-Merrill;  $1)— the 
poet  being  known  for  his  "Shrine  of  Love," 
published  in  1898;  Max  Ehrmann's  Poems, 
now  collected  (Dodge;  $1.50);  Forest  and 
Toivn,  by  the  author  of  "Songs  in  Minority," 
Alexander  Nicolas  De  Menil  (The  Torch 
Press;  $1.25);  Howard  V.  Sutherland's 
Idylls  of  Greece  (second  series) — one  of  the 
few  volumes  of  classical  insi)iration,  on  our 
present  list  (Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Inc.)  ;  Char- 
lotte Williams  Hazlewood's  Garden  of  Gray 
Ledge  (Sherman,  French;  $1.25);  Elizabeth 
Toldridge's  Mother's  Love  Songs  and  Gazelle 
Stevens  Sharp's  A  Little  Patch  of  Blue,  both 
published  by  Mr.  Badger;  Ellen  M.  H.  Gates's 
To  the  Unborn  Peoples  (Baker  &  Taylor)  ; 
Anna  Hempstead  Branch's  Rose  of  the  Wind 
(Houghton;  $1.25);  Emily  Sargent  Lewis's 
Little  Singer  and  Other  Verses  (Lippincott; 
$1).  From  the  last  named  volume  wc  quote 
these  apt  lines : 

"My   pipe   is  but   a   slender   reed, 
My  numbers  halt,  my  fingers  grope, 

But  like  your  own,  my  spirit's  need 
To  voice  its  passion  and  its  hope." 
Wc  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  volumes  of  verse  are  published  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  more  and  more  does  the  Amer- 
ican inspiration,  as  opposed  to  the  cosmopol- 
itan, prevail  here.  More  and  more  does  the 
native  scene  suffice,  for  poet  as  well  as  for 
playwright  and  novelist. 


Pebbles 

'Are  a  hinch,  'arf  a  hinch,' 

'Arf  a  hinch  honward, 
'Ampered  be  'obble  skirts, 

'Opped  the  "400." 

— Dartmouth  Jack   0'  Lantern. 

Manager  of  Commons. — Yes,  nothing  goes 
to  waste.  What  is  left  over  I  make  into 
hash. 

Student. — But  suppose  some  hash  is  left 
over? 

Manager. — I  re-hash  it. — Columbia  Jester. 

Here  is  a  pretty  quibble  from  the  new  edi- 
tion of  "Logic  for  the  Million,"  which  Sharp- 
er Knowlson  has  prepared : 

David  said  in  his  wrath,  All  men  are  liars. 

Therefore,  David  was  a  liar. 

Therefore,  what  David  said  was  not  true. 

Therefore,   David  was  not  a  liar. 

But  if  David  was  not  a  liar,  what  he  said 
was  true,  namely,  that  all  men  are  liars — New 
York  Globe. 

A  Scottish  woman,  who  was  spending  her 
holidays  in  London,  entered  a  bric-a-brac  shop, 
in  search  of  something  odd  to  take  home  to 
Scotland  with  her.  After  she  had  inspected 
several  articles,  but  had  found  none  to  -suit 
her,,  she  noticed  a  quaint  figure,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  which  appeared  above  the  coun- 
ter. 

"What  is  that  Japanese  idol  over  there 
worth?"  she  inquired   of  the   salesman. 

The  salesman's  reply  was  given  in  a  sub- 
dued tone: 

"About  half  a  million,  madam.  That's  the 
proprietor !' — Argonaut. 

CANADIAN   RECIPROCITY. 

On  the  old  White  House  veranda  sat  Fielding 
and  Philander, 
While  Taft  stood  smiling  by. 
Said   Philander  unto   Fielding:   "You  are  on 
the  point  of  yielding. 
For  a  tear-drop  dims  your  eye." 
"They're  not  tears  of  wof  ul  sadness ;  they  are 
tears  of  joyful  gladness; 
Firm  free-trader  I've  been  right  along, 
But  I've  never  had  a  chance,  sir,  to  make  the 
interests   dance,   sir. 
That   is  why   I   sing  this   song." 

Chorus — 
Put  on  my  free-trade  bonnet,  with  the  red  rib- 
bons on  it, 

While  I  knock  the  tariff  wall  away; 
For  a  cheaper  dinner  may  be  found  a  winner 

On  the  next  election  day. 

Said  Phillie  unto  Willie :  "This  question  may 
seem  silly. 
But  it's  needed  on  the  whole. 
Could  you  stretch  another  point,  sir?      Pray,- 
do  not  disappoint,  sir; 
On  the  free  list  put  soft  coal." 
Fielding  smiled  a  smile  seraphic,  then  he  said 
in  language  graphic : 
"Knoxie,  dear,  I  fear  you  do  not  see 
I'll  hit  fruit  men  and  packers,  but  it's  hands 
off  coal  and  crackers, 
That's   true   reciprocity." 

— Montreal  Gazette. 
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The  Appeal  of  Peace  to  the 
Senate 

President  Taft  has  assumed  the  lead- 
ership in  the  peace  movement  of  the 
world.  He  proposes  that  the  tw^o  great 
English-speaking  nations  shall  hereafter 
settle  all  their  differences  by  law  instead 
of  war.  At  this  very  moment  Secretary 
Knox  and  Ambassador  Bryce  have  al- 
most completed  a  treaty  to  this  effect.  It 
will  shortly  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification. 

President  Taft  has  nailed  his  colors  to 
the  mast.  If  he  holds  fast  to  his  great 
ideal  he  will  win.  The  people  always 
follow  genuine  leadership.  If  he  com- 
promises, if  he  swerves  a  hair's  breadth 
from  his  high  resolve,  all  is  Hkely  to  be 
lost. 

Twice  before  have  arbitration  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  been  rejected  by  our 
Upper  House.  This  time,  however,  the 
Senate  must  ratify.  The  time  is  ripe. 
The  enlightened  sense  of  mankind  is  im- 
patient for  action.  All  England  is 
aroused  with  enthusiasm  and  in  a  state 
of  most  acquiescent  receptivity.  Japan 
and  France  are  ready — even  anxious — to 
negotiate  similar  treaties  with  us. 

The  responsible  leaders  of  our  Repub- 


lican and  Democratic  parties  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  this  great  peace 
]:)act.  Already  the  ground  swell  of  what 
promises  to  be  an  overwhelming  wave  of 
popular  enthusiasm  is  arising  all  over 
the  country. 

It  now  behooves  every  good  American 
to  exert  whatever  influence  he  possesses 
to  assure  the  passage  of  this  great  treaty. 
Memorials  and  petitions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate.  The  State  legis- 
latures should  pass  resolutions.  Mass 
meetings  should  be  held  in  all  our  cities. 
The  churches,  civic  organizations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  labor  unions,  law 
associations,  women's  clubs,  etc.,  should 
agitate.  Individuals  should  deluge  the 
Senate  with  letters  and  telegrams. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Senators  that 
they  should  seem  to  need  any  urging  m 
this  moral  crisis.  If  the  treaty  now  fails, 
however,  the  whole  peace  movement  will 
be  put  back  a  generation.  Then  all  the 
cynical  forces  of  reaction  will  become 
supreme,  while  the  mad  and  ever  madder 
emulation  in  armaments  will  continue, 
until  the  end  comes  in  bankruptcy  or 
revolution. 

The  people  of  England  are  ready,  i  he 
people  of  the  United  States  are  ready_ 
Will  the  Senate  this  time  block  the  way? 

The  English  Bible 

Altho  the  English-speaking  world  is 
just  now  celebrating  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  what  is  usually  called  the 
English  Bible,  there  is  nothing  more 
sacred  about  it  than  about  any  other  ver- 
sion. It  is  King  James's  and  not  St. 
James's;  and  King  James's  name  adds 
no  sanctity  to  it.  But  it  is  a  fine  version, 
for  its  day,  and  its  influence  has  been 
immeasurable  for  religion  and  character, 
and,  what  is  of  some  importance,  for  the 
conservation  of  the  English  language. 
Our  English  speech  cannot  get  far  away 
from  the  words,  forms  and  idioms  of  the 
Bible  which  every  one  knows.  Shake- 
speare has  done  much  to  fix  our  speech, 
but  the  accepted  Bible  has  done  a  hun- 
dred times  more. 

Yet  while  the  English  Bible  is  just 
now  being  so  much  lauded  as  a  pure  well 
of  English  undefiled,  let  it  be  ever  re- 
membered that  its  great  service  is  stil] 
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and  has  always  been  that  it  has  been  the  qnial  then,  with  its  thees  and  thous,  has 
medium  by  which  both  the  Christian  re-  now  become  unfamiHar  except  for  the 
ligion  and  the  moral  duties  wdiich  it  has  solemn  use  of  prayer.  Also  the  absurd 
inculcated  have  been  imprest  on  the  si)litling-  of  tlie  paragraphs  into  verses 
minds  of  the  peoples  who  have  spoken  its  disfig-ures  the  page  and  obscures  the  con- 
tongue.  From  it  they  have  read  and  nection  and  sense.  By  this  time  the  ver- 
learned  the  Ten  Commandments.  From  sion  whose  tercentenary  we  celebrate  is 
its  prophetic  denunciations  thousands  of  getting  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  for 
preachers  took  the  texts  from  which  they  some  it  should  be  put  into  a  more  ver- 
liave  arraigned  the  guilt  of  slavery,  nacular  idiom ;  while  a  better  knowledge 
drunkenness  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  will  provide  for 
In  its  words  generations  of  children  have  the  correction  of  many  minor  errors.  In 
learned  the  Golden  Rule.  It  has  taught  part  this  is  supplied  by  the  Revised  Ver- 
them  "In  the  beginning  God,"  and  of  sion  and  the  better  American  Revision, 
the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  those  who  love 
God.  If  there  is  a  certain  standard  of  the  ancient  dignity  and  yet  do  not  wor- 
recognized  personal  and  social  duty,  ship  the  letter.  The  objection  to  the 
])raised,  accepted,  and  the  failure  to  Revised  Version  is  most  unreasonable.  It 
reach  it  condemned  by  public  censure,  it  is  worthy  of  those  only  who  have  the 
is  the  English  Bible  which  has  made  the  notion  that  the  Bible  was  written  origin- 
standard.  So  sacred  has  the  inspired  ally  in  English,  or  that  it  was,  as  in  the 
Word  been  held  to  be  that  the  very  myth  of  the  Septuagint,  written  by  sev- 
words  of  our  old  English  translation  enty  translators,  who  were  put  to  the 
have  been  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  work  in  seventy  separate  rooms  and  who 
used  lightly,  and  its  very  style  has  be-  all  of  them  made  the  same  version  word 
come  a  standard  of  speech,  beautiful  and  for  word.  Our  fathers  we  venerate ;  we 
stately  and  musical,  because  we  have  cherish  them  to  a  good  old  age,  but  be- 
from  our  childhood  attached  to  its  words  fore  they  are  a  hundred  years  old  we 
something  of  the  virtue  of  the  inspiration  bury  them  in  their  graves ;  the  King 
back  of  them.  James    Bible    has    lived    three    hundred 

Doubtless  the  Bible  is  less  read  than  years,  and  it  is  time  it  be  put  away  with 

it  was  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  affectionate  regret,  and  that  it  give  place 

when  newspapers   were   few,   and   there  to   the    best    revision ;    and    that    is    the 

were  no  magazines  loading-  their  tables.  American  Revision. 

and  the  Bible  was  almost  the  only  book  But  for  those  who  have  not  learned 

in  the  house ;  but  even  yet  it  is  the  one  the  beauty  of  dignified  speech  it  is  well 

book  which  is  more  quoted,  more  known,  that   the   Bible   story   is   also  translated 

than  any  other  book  or  all  other  books  into    most    unconventional    speech.      Its 

in  the  language.     Read  any  essay,  read  Greek  and  much    of    its   Hebrew    was 

any  speech  of  scholar  or  statesman,  and  written   in   the  tongue   of  the   common 

more  than  half  of  the  quotations  and  al-  people.     The  Gospels,  at  least  three  of 

lusions  will   rest  on  our  English   Bible,  them,  are  not  in  literary  style,  nor  were 

The  speaker  may  be  little  of  a  religious  the  Epistles  of  Paul.     They  were  very 

man,  but  he  has  absorbed  from  the  social  direct  and  homely.     This  is  not  true  of 

atmosphere    so  ^manv    Bible    terms    and  the    Prophets    and    Psalms    of   the    Old 

facts  that  he  cannot  help  using  what  has  Testament,  which  were  composed  in  the 

come  to  be  of  the  very  web  of  common  highest  formal  style,  even  reaching  po- 

speech.  etic    structure.      That    style    we    would 

They  tell  us  that  King  James's  version  have  always  maintained ;  but  the  histori- 

is  antiquated,  obsolete,  that  people  do  not  cal  portions-  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 

read  it,  because  it  is  not  written  in  the  pretty    much    all    the    New,    can    very 

vernacular  of   Mark   Twain.      There   is  well  be  read  with  profit  by  children  and 

some  truth  in  this  complaint.     The  Ian-  ignorant  people,  and  even  by  some  edu- 

guage  was  properly  dignified  in  its  day ;  cated  people,   in  the   familiar  speech  of 

it  never  had  the  slang-  of  Shakespeare's  the  street.     Such  translations  we  have, 

plays;  and  yet  something  that  was  collo-  and  they  are  just  as  sacred  as  any  other. 
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even  Coverdale's  ur  Tindale's.  They 
will  tempt  the  child  to  read  the  Bible 
as  he  would  any  other  story,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  truth  will  be  made 
more  attractive  because  the  familiar 
words  will  quicker  reach  the  heart  with- 
out verbal  obstruction. 

The  Old  English  Version,  which  was 
new  in  its  day,  and  had  to  win  against 
versions  older  yet,  has  lived  long  enough, 
and  should  give  place  to  those  that  are 
truer  and  better.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bible  is  superseded.  It  is  not  read 
enough,  and  it  never  was.  We  have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  shall 
do  it  again;  but  yet  the  Bible  is  far  th2 
best  seller  in  the  market.  It  is  printed 
in  nearly  all  languages,  and  no  other 
book,  even  of  novels,  is  read  so  much 
and  known  by  so  many.  To  the  Old 
Version  in  this  tercentennial  celebration 
we  would  give  stately  burial,  enthrone 
its  successor,  and  say,  ''Long  live  the 
king — but  not  too  long."  Let  us  love 
the  Bible  for  its  sense  and  substance,  not 
for  its  sonorous  dignity.  Never  let  it 
become  an  antiquity.  It  is  for  the  life 
of  this  generation  and  its  voice  must  be 
familiar  to  the  people  of  today. 

Reciprocity  Should  Be  First 

In  the  program  approved  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus,  for  legislation  during  the 
special  session,  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
Senators  stands  first.  This  is  followed 
by  a  bill  requiring  publicity  for  campaign 
funds  before  election.  Favorable  action 
upon  both  of  these  legislative  projects 
should  be  taken.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Senate,  as  now  constituted, 
will  give  the  needed  vote  for  the  first, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  for  the  second.  Probably  neither 
of  them  will  consume  much  time  in  the 
House. 

But  they  should  not  precede  the  reci- 
procity agreement  with  Canada.  This, 
which  has  the  third  place  in  the  program 
which  the  caucus  approved,  should  stand 
first.  Before  taking  up  any  other  ques- 
tion the  House  Democrats  should  pass 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill,  and  should 


send  it  tu  the  Senate  without  any  amend- 
ments. The  session  was  called  l)y  the 
I 'resident  to  act  upon  this  agreement 
with  Canada.  When  they  were  a  minor- 
il)',  the  Democrats,  only  five  excepted. 
\oted  for  it.  They  should  now  begin 
the  special  session  by  voting  for  it  again. 
If  they  should  attach  to  the  bill  any  tar- 
iff revision  projects  they  would  probably 
thereby  give  the  opponents  of  reciprocity 
in  the  Senate  an  excuse  for  obstruction. 
But  if  they  should  send  over  the  reciproc- 
ity agreement,  standing  by  itself,  they 
would  clearly  place  upon  the  Senate 
(with  its  Republican  majority)  responsi- 
bility for  the  fate  of  the  measure.  Sen- 
ator Cummins  intends  to  propose  amend- 
ments enlarging  the  free  list  so  far  as 
imports  from  Canada  are  concerned. 
The  House  Democrats  ought  not  to  as- 
sist him.  If  his  amendments  should  be 
adopted,  Canada  would  reject  them. 
Other  nations,  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  treaties,  could  justly  demand  an 
extension  of  the  amendments  to  cover 
imports  of  their  products,  and  Canada 
would  enjoy  no  advantage.  The  agree- 
ment as  it  stands  should  be  approved. 

We  understand  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided whether  tariff  revision  shall  follow 
or  shall  precede  action  upon  the  reci- 
procity bill.  In  the  program  the  two 
subjects  are  placed  in  the  same  para- 
graph. It  is  expected,  however,  that  re- 
vision of  the  wool  and  woolens  schedule, 
at  least,  will  be  taken  up  first.  This 
would  be  unfortunate.  Such  action  would 
probably  imperil  the  reciprocity  bill.  The 
schedule  in  question  ought  to  be  revised, 
but  the  reciprocity  bill  should  come  first. 
Democratic  revision  of  this  schedule,  in- 
volving a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half 
(as  now  proposed)  will  provoke  long 
discussion  in  the  Senate.  This  discus- 
sion, with  the  complications  that  will  ac- 
company it,  should  follow,  not  precede, 
action  upon  the  important  agreement 
which  the  President  asks  Congress  to 
consider  and  approve.  The  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  a-  revision  of  the  duties  on  wool 
and  woolen  goods.  It  will  attempt  a  re- 
vision of  other  duties.  All  this  re- 
vision should  stand,  by  itself,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
should  precede  the  beginning  of  it. 
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The  Efficiency  Program 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
efficiency  movement  is  the  date  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  ideas  that 
arc  being  ingeniously  and  well  worked 
out  in  shoveling,  bricklaying,  handling 
])ig  iron,  and  a  hundred  other  occupa- 
tions. Many  of  the  details  that  are  in- 
terestingly presented  by  Frederick  Tay- 
lor in  his  magazine  articles,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  discussions  of  the  subject,  are 
of  course  new.  They  have  come  out  of 
actual  experimentation.  But  whenever 
the  experiments  described  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor and  others  are  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  any  group  of  interested  men, 
nearly  every  one  participating  recalls  the 
l)reaching  of  essentially  the  same  gospel 
by  various  "impracticables"  and  "ideal- 
ists" a  generation  or  more  ago. 

To  give  a  specific  instance,  an  interest- 
ing book  called  "Ten  Acres  Enough" 
was  published  in  1864.  Its  author — we 
remember  his  name  as  Morris,  altho  it 
(lid  not  appear  on  the  title  page — had 
been  a  business  man  in  Philadelphia. 
From  considerations  of  health  and  fam- 
ily welfare  he  had  taken  up  truck  and 
fruit  farming  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  From 
cover  to  cover  the  book  was  an  exposi- 
tion of  essentially  the  same  ideas  of  effi- 
ciency that  now  are  no  longer  "in  the 
air,"  but  are  undergoing  realization.  The 
author,  for  example,  tells  how  he  amused 
and  scandalized  the  neighbors  by  arming 
himself  and  each  of  his  boys  with  a  file, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  edge  of 
the  hoe  sharp  when  working  among  the 
strawberry  vines  and  raspberry  bushes. 

The  efficiency  idea  did  not  "take"  and 
begin  to  transform  industrial  methods  in 
America  a  generation  ago  or  at  any 
earlier  time  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
an  efficiency  program  was  not  then  on 
the  whole  worth  while.  There  was  a 
virgin  continent  to  lay  waste;  and  every 
year  brought  new  devices  in  labor-saving 
machinery  and  the  substitution  of  physi- 
cal energies  of  nature  for  human 
strength.  Nobody  troubled  his  head 
much  about  the  efficiency  of  labor  so 
long  as  he  could  move  from  the  boulder- 
strewn  farms  of  New  England  to  the 
black  earth  wheat  lands  of  the  prairie 
belt,  or  so  long  as  he  could  depend  on 
the  progressive  evolution  of  cotton  spin- 


ning, iron  and  steel  making,  railroad 
building,  electric  equipment,  and  all  the 
rest,  oflfering  opportunities  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  for  the  investment  of 
capital. 

The  fact  that  a  program  of  efficiency, 
familiar  in  the  higher  grades  of  employ- 
ment, as  superintendence,  office  work  and 
the  like,  is  now  being  carried  into  the 
crudest  operations  of  physical  labor  is 
the  most  significant  indication  imagina- 
ble that  the  economic  opportunities 
which  created  a  generation  of  multimil- 
lionaires have  begun  to  yield  * 'diminish- 
ing returns."  The  cream  has  been 
skimmed  oflf  the  pan  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
discoveries  in  physical  science  and  new 
mechanical  inventions  will  ever  again  so 
enormously  expand  the  field  of  man's  in- 
dustrial operations,  or  so  amazingly  mul- 
tiply his  power,  as  they  did  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  woman  with  a  distafif 
in  the  ancient  days  could  possibly  have 
spun,  year  in  and  year  out,  a  mile  of 
thread  a  year.  The  cotton  spindles  of 
the  world  now  produce  a  hundred  and 
ninety  billion  miles  of  thread  a  year.  All 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system  would  not 
afford  decent  dwelling  room  for  the  hu- 
man beings  necessary  to  produce,  by  the 
old  hand  methods,  the  present  annual 
output  of  cotton  fabrics  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  iron  and  steel,  and  a  million 
or  so  of  other  convenient  things. 

But  all  this  raises  another  question, 
What  part  of  the  human  race  has  profit- 
ed by  the  substitution  of  spindles  for  the 
distaff?  Certainly  not  the  child  laborers 
in  Southern  mills.  Certainly  not  the  vic- 
tims of  the  fire  horror  in  a  New  York 
shirtwaist  sweatshop  a  few  days  ago. 
What  part  of  the  human  race  has  chiefly 
profited  by  the  applications  of  physics 
and  chemistry  to  steel  making?  Surely 
not  the  workers,  whose  appalling  living 
conditions  shocked  and  disgusted  the 
civilized  world  when  they  were  for  the 
first  time  truthfully  described  in  the  vol- 
umes of  "The  Pittsburgh  Survey." 

Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  that  by  the  substi- 
tution of  "scientific"  shoveling  in  the 
yards  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
for  old  happv-go-lucky  ways  the  num- 
ber of  yard  laborers  was  reduced  from 
between  400  and  600  to  about  140.  The 
average  number  of  tons  shoveled  per  man 
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per  day  was  increased  from  15  to  59.  prove  it  to  the  world  is  acclaimed  as  an 
The  average  earnings  per  man  per  day  artist.  If  his  abnormality  is  sufficiently 
went  up  from  $1.15  to  $1.88.  And  the  pronounced  and  if  he  can  make  it  suffi- 
average  cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  2,240  cicntly  conspicuous  he  may  become  the 
pounds  was  decreased  from  $0,072  to  founder  of  a  school,  and  hundreds  of  dis- 
v$o.033 '  ciples  and  thousands  of  admirers  will 
Here  you  have  the  philosophy,  the  train  their  vision  to  accommodate  his  de- 
program and  the  outcome  of  scientific  feet,  just  as  all  the  courtiers  of  the  lame 
management  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  king  cultivated  a  limp, 
same  old  philosophy,  the  same  old  pro-  There  is  a  story  told  of  Whistler — if 
gram,  the  same  old  outcome  that  have  we  remember  right  it  is  No.  3742  in  the 
made  glad  the  heart  of  your  true  "eco-  collected  sayings  of  "the  Master" — about 
nomic  man"  from  long  before  the  days  a  man  who,  gazing  upon  an  unconven- 
of  Ricardo  until  now.  Everybody  is  tional  landscape,  ventured  to  question  its 
made  better  off,  but  the  gulf  between  naturalness.  'T  can't  see  it  that  way." 
those  who  get  little  and  those  who  get  he  said.  "Don't  you  wish  you  could?" 
much  is  once  more  w^idened  and  deep-  retorted  the  Master.  Every  innovator 
ened  by  the  arithmetical  difference  be-  nowadays  thinks  himself  entitled  to  make 
tween  the  ratio  of  1.15  to  1.88,  on  th2  use  of  the  Whistler  retort,  but  he  is  not, 
one  hand,  and  of  0.072  to  0.033  on  the  for  the  reply  to  it  in  many  cases  is  obvi- 
other  hand.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself,  ous.  We  can  very  easily  see  the  world 
and  ask  how  long  human  society  can  con-  as  some  artists  see  it,  because  any  con- 
tinue to  be  coherent,  fraternal  and  demo-  genital  defect  of  sight  can  be  imitated  or 
cratic  on  the  basis  of  that  arithmetic,  acquired.  Often  all  that  is  necessary  is 
The  pretense  that  the  diminished  cost  of  to  use  colored  spectacles  or  look  cross- 
production    benefits    the    consumer    no  eyed. 

longer  deceives  anybody.  It  may  have  A  work  of  art,  we  are  told,  is  nature 
done  so  in  the  days  of  competition ;  it  seen  thru  a  temperament.  But  accord- 
does  not  under  the  regime  of  combina-  ing  to  our  observation  the  artist's  gift  is 
tion  and  monopoly.  more  apt  to  be  a  tint  than  a  tempera- 
Efficiency  we  must  have.  The  human  ment  We  can  get  the  same  effect  by 
race  has  been  a  w^aster  long  enough,  looking  at  a  landscape  thru  red,  yellow 
Scientific  management  we  must  have,  or  purple  spectacles,  and  this  is  cheaper 
Nothing  less  will  do.  But  who  shall  the  than  buying  pictures  and  less  trouble 
beneficiaries  be  ?  This  question  will  have  than  going  to  see  them  on  free  days.  We 
to  be  answered.  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  colorists 

use  glasses  or  gauze  veils.     They  prob- 
ably  are  affected  with  congenital  erythro- 

The  Secret  of   Impressionist  Art  P^^'  xanthopsia,  or  porphyropsia.  '  This 

is  incurable,  whereas  we,  whenever  we 
Artists  are  supposed  to  have  better  get  tired  of  a  rosv,  jaundiced  or  purplish 
vision  than  ordinary  persons.  They  can  world,  can  take  off  our  spectacles  and  see 
see  soul  where  we  see  mere  skm.  They  things  under  their  more  ordinarv  and 
can  detect  the  picturesque  m  the  ugly,  less  interesting  aspects.  One  of 'these 
They  demonstrate  the  ideality  of  sordid  monochromatic  canvases  might  get  tire- 
reality  and  make  us  perceive  the  admira-  some  on  the  walls  of  a  living  room.  We 
ble  m  the  commonplace.  But  we  sus-  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
pect  that  not  all  of  those  who  lay  claim  painter  to  use  natural  colors  and  then 
to  the  title  of  artist,  and  are  so  accredit-  sell  with  the  pictures  a  set  of  gauze 
ed  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  possess  screens  which  could  be  hung  over  the 
the  gift  of  clairvoyance.  From  our  front  of  the  frame  and  changed  as  often 
tramps  thru  recent  exhibitions  we  have  as  desired.  The  magazines,  bv  the  use 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  tint-block  backgrounds,  get  "^the  same 
myopia  and  other  defects  of  eyesight  are  result  as  these  single  color  interpreters 
increasingly    prevalent    among    modern  of  nature. 

painters.      In   fact,  it  seems^  as  if  any-  Much    more    common    optical    defects 

body  who  has  abnormal  eyesight  and  can  than  color  vision  or  color  blindness  are 
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the  errors  of  refraction  or  accommoda- 
tion. J  hih  IS  so  common  among  modern 
painters  that  one  might  ahnost  define  the 
artistic  temperament  as  one  that  is  per- 
petnally  out  of  focus  with  the.  world  of 
today.  Not  long  ago  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican photographers  aspired  to  be  caUed 
artists  on  the  ground  tliat  they,  hke  the 
painters,  could  depict  the  soul  of  the  sit- 
ter. They  had  a  monopoly  of  the  new 
art  until  their  secret  was  disclosed.  They 
simply  unscrewed  the  front  lens  a  bit. 
Now  any  country  photographer  will  take 
your  soul  picture  at  $3  a  dozen.  The 
conventional  idea  of  the  soul  is  a  some- 
what enlarged  and  hazy  body,  and  this 
enlargement  and  haziness  may  be  at- 
tained by  the  loose  lens  trick. 

A  person  whose  intellect  is  a  trifle  un- 
screwed may  be  taken  for  a  genius  if  he 
is  not  taken  up  for  a  lunatic,  but  in  the 
case  of  modern  art  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  intellect  is  not  involved  at  all. 
The  eccentricity  seems  purely  visual. 
Anybody  who  is  myopic  or  crosseyed 
will  see  things  in  the  superficial,  indefi- 
nite and  hazy  way  that  many  artists  do, 
and  to  him  the  pictures  painted  with  dis- 
creet spots  of  primary  colors  will  appear 
altogether  normal.  A  person  of  ordi- 
nary vision  standing  close  to  such  a  pic- 
ture can  hardly  discover  the  design  be- 
cause the  spots  refuse  to  fuse.  But  if  he 
backs  far  enough  to  get  out  of  focus, 
the  colors  blend  and  then  effects  of 
astonishing  vividness  and  brilliancy  are 
obtained.  But  sometimes  no  gallery  is 
large  enough  to  harmonize  the  poly- 
chromatic individualism  and  the  picture 
remains  anarchic  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  sight.  In  such  a  case  the  only  way  to 
get  together  the  colors  that  the  artist 
neglected  to  mix  on  his  palette  is  to 
stand  before  the  picture  and  look  at  the 
end  of  your  nose  instead  of  the  canvas. 
Very  likely  that  was  the  way  the  artist 
painted  it. 

In  magazine  work,  a  color  print  in 
which  the  colors  slop  over  so  that  every 
green  has  a  little  yellow  on  one  side  and 
a  little  blue  on  the  other,  is  regarded  as 
a  failure  and  thrown  into  the  waste 
basket.  But  when  magazine  readers  are 
educated  into  the  ideals  now  prevailing 
in  the  ateliers,  these  misprints  will  be 
valued.  Imperfect  registration  in  color 
printing  will  then,  like  imperfect  focus- 


ing in  photography  now,  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  artistic  taste.  Thus  the 
failures  of  one  generation  become  the 
admiration  of  the  next,  and  true  art  ever 
expands  and  adopts  new  methods.  In 
one  of  the  paintings  accepted  by  the  jury 
and  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  impres- 
sionist salon  in  Paris  last  summer,  genius 
had  been  entirely  replaced  by  ingenuity. 
It  had  been  painted  by  tying  a  brush  to 
a  donkey's  tail  and  backing  him  up 
against  a  fence  on  which  a  canvas  was 
tacked.  A  palette  held  within  the  swish 
of  the  tail  supplied  the  color.  There  was 
great  indignation  among  the  other  artists 
whose  work  was  exhibited  in  the  salon, 
at  this  disclosure,  and  with  good  reason, 
because  it  brought  the  most  advanced 
form  of  art  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  could  hire  a  donkey  for  a  few 
minutes.  So  it  is  with  all  the  forms  of 
art  that  depend  upon  artifices  of  dis- 
coloration or  deformation.  A  little 
knowledge  of  optics  spread  among  the 
people  will  teach  them  how  to  look  at  the 
most  extreme  of  modern  pictures  so  as 
to  bring  a  semblance  of  reality  out  of  it, 
or,  conversely,  how  to  see  the  world 
about  them  as  the  artist  sees  it. 


It  seems  an  academic 
A  New  Constitution  question  which  Ed- 
ward L.  Andrews 
propounds  in  The  Forum  in  his  argu- 
ment for  a  national  constitutional  con- 
vention. Our  present  Constitution,  he 
says,  needs  something  more  than  amend- 
ment— it  needs  remaking.  He  would 
have  a  new  one  which  shall  recognize  the 
new  civilization,  the  new  national  spirit 
and  the  new  national  obligations.  Be- 
yond all  question  we  need  amendments, 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  need  a  new 
Constitution;  and  if  we  do  need  one  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  one  thru  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  We  admit,  for 
example,  that  a  Constitution  needs 
amending  which,  as  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  decided,  does  not 
allow  Congress  to  pass  a  law  imposing 
an  income  tax.  Equally  the  decision  last 
week  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — that 
amendment  that  covers  so  much  more 
than  it  was  ever  intended  to — forbids  a 
law  providing  that  workmen  in  danger- 
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ous  businesses  shall  be  paid  for  accidents 
they  suffer,  shows  the  need  of  amend- 
ment. But  what  chance  would  a  brand 
new  Constitution  have  of  being  accept- 
ed? The  convention  would  have  to  be 
called  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  or  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures ;  and  then  the  Constitution 
must  be  accepted  by  three- fourths  of  the 
States.  Let  us  imagine  a  constitution 
offered  to  the  country  which  provided,  as 
Mr.  Andrews  said  it  should,  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  have  control 
of  all  elections  to  Federal  offices.  Have 
we  not  now  seen  that  an  amendment  to 
that  effect  has  just  killed  in  Congress  a 
proposal  to  elect  Senators  by  popular 
vote?  We  can  imagine  a  condition  in 
which  a  convention  to  create  a  new  Con- 
stitution would  be  necessary.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, fifty  years  from  novv^  the  conti- 
nent were  so  far  civilized  that  it  wished 
to  make  one  nation  out  of  all  North 
America,  that  would  require  a  new  Con- 
stitution ;  but  at  present  the  slow  process 
by  amendment  is  the  only  practical  one, 
and  it  should  be  prest. 


in  the  Legislature  the  Republicans  lost 
nothing  and  perhaps  gained  a  little  by 
their  offer  of  coalition,  and  they  made 
certain  the  election  of  a  reputable  man 
as  Senator.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  while  the  weeks  of  weary  and  in- 
effective balloting  for  Mr.  Sheehan  were 
going  on  a  hasty  bishop  publicly  com- 
plained that  the  reason  why  the  foes  of 
Tammany  would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Shee- 
han was  because  he  is  an  Irishman  and  a 
Catholic.  But  that  was  the  outbreak  of 
a  suspicious  mind.      Justice  O'Gorman  is 


A  New  York  Senator 


When  the  Demo- 
cratic insurgents 
in  the  New  York 
Legislature  threatened  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Republican  members  in  electing 
such  a  Democratic  Senator  as  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  anti-Tammany  Demo- 
crats, Boss  Murphy  came  to  terms  with 
the  insurgents,  and  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers all  united  on  Justice  O'Gorman,  of 
the  City  Supreme  Court,  who  is  a  very 
worthy  man,  altho  he  is  a  member  in 
high  rank  in  Tammany  Hall,  and  is,  we 
judge,  personally  quite  as  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Murphy  as  is  Mr.  Sheehan.  So  the 
election  of  Justice  O'Gorman  is  but  a 
half  victory  for  the  insurgents  and  per- 
haps more  than  half  a  victory  for  Mr. 
Murphy.  He  keeps  his  leadership  in  the 
city  and  State.  He  has  stood  stubbornly 
by  the  party's  candidate,  Mr.  Sheehan, 
even  beyond  what  seemed  possible ;  and 
when  he  had  to  yield  he  yielded  only  a 
little  and  holds  his  mastery  in  the  party. 
The  attempt  to  down  Tammany  has 
proved  a  failure.  Against  Justice  O'Gor- 
man there  is  no  personal  objection.  He 
is  a  capable  lawyer  and  judge  and  a 
courteous  gentleman,  and  will  add 
strength  to  the  Senate.     In  the  contest 


SENATOR  O'GORMAN. 

what  his  name  suggests,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  half  a  dozen  Catholic  and  Irish 
societies. 

With  the  utmost  cordiality 
Dr.  Jowett     would  we  welcome  Dr.  Jow- 

ett  to  the  American  pulpit. 
Ever  the  stars  move  westward.  Dr.  Hall, 
Dr.  Ormiston,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Aked  and 
now  Dr.  Jowett,  and  just  now  Dr.  Aked 
moves  farther  west.  No  British  clerygy- 
man  is  more  honored  and  admired  than 
has  been  Dr.  Jowett,  and  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  is 
happy  in  having  secured  him  as  its 
pastor.  Last  week  he  arrived,  and  not  a 
day's  delay  was  allowed  before  the  pres- 
bytery met  to  admit  him  to  its  member- 
ship, the  leader  of  British  Congregation- 
alism to  be  made  pastor  this  week  of  the 
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leading  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city;  labor  unions  would  limit  membership  for 

so  low  is  the  wall  that  separates  the  two  fear  that  the  present    members  may  be 

denominations.     JJut   such  transfers  are  thrown     out     of      employment.        The 

an  old  story.     Dr.   William   M.   Taylor,  Georgia  farmers  tell  the  legislature  that 

Presbyterian,  came  here  to  become  pastor  it  must  make  no  apiM-opriation  to  bring 
of  the  Broadway  Congregational  Taber-  in  foreign  labor.  This  is  a  different 
nacle,  and  just  now  Dr.  Aked,  in  cross-  policy  from  that  which  has  been  taken 
ing  the  continent,  drops  his  Baptist  for  a  by  South  Carolina,  which  has  sought  im- 
Congregational  fellowship.  These  de-  migration  so  as  to  reduce  the  preponder- 
nominational  differences  are  of  the  small-  ance  of  the  negro  population, 
est  value.  Ministers  and  members  cross  s 
the  lines  freely  for  convenience  or  serv-  .  Room  for  improvement 
ice,  and  ought  to.  They  are  all  in  the  -  °^^  ^".  in  the  treatment  of  juve- 
same  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  These  ^  nile  offenders  is  suggest- 
walls  are  so  low  that  in  many  cases  they  ed  to  us  by  a  chaplain  at  Hart's  Island, 
ought  to  be  removed  altogether;  their  in  New  York  harbor,  who  has  added  this 
removal  is  a  chief  duty  of  our  denomina-  work  to  his  busy  life,  not  for  the  $400 
tions.  We  note  that  on  his  record  the  or  $500  a  year,  but  out  of  a  real  desire 
presbytery  received  Dr.  Jowett  and  asked  to  help  the  boys  committed  there.  Why 
liim  no  questions  beyond  the  formal  con-  should  it  be  that  this  service  is  so  often 
stitutional  ones.  No  one  feared  that  he  taken  up  by  played-out  clerics,  who  have 
might  be  importing  heresy ;  and  yet  this  no  ability  and  can  do  no  good,  instead  of 
is  the  presbytery  which  has  been  ar-  its  taking  a  half  day  in  the  week  of  the 
r  ligned  for  admitting  for  license  or  ordi-  time  of  really  able  and  successful  clergy- 
nation  younger  men  of  modern  views,  men,  who  very  likely  might  do  as  much 
But  there  is  no  danger  of  heresy  from  good  as  in  ministry  to  well-to-do  fami- 
Dr.  Jowett.  He  is  a  preacher  rather  than  lies?  If  a  bright  minister  will  enter  into 
a  propagator  of  novelties.  He  is  one  to  the  feelings  of  these  boys  he  will  get 
edify  and  not  to  disrupt  or  distract.  their   confidence   and   can   save   many   a 

^  young    lige.      There    are    some    twenty 

«      ,              Georgia      has      population  epileptics     confined     at     Hart's     Island, 

J       .       .         enough  and  wants  no  im-  and  they   ought   not   to   be   there ;   they 

mmigra  ion  j^iigrants.  So  •  declares  should  be  treated  at  home,  or  committed 
unanimously  the  Farmers'  Union,  whicii  to  an  epileptic  farm.  Parole  boards 
has  80,000  members,  and  which  held  a  ought  to  have  the  right  to  review  sen- 
convention  in  Atlanta  not  long  ago.  Ne-  tences  to  the  reformatory  when  cases  are 
groes,  they  say,  are  infinitely  preferable  deserving  and  causes  of  commitment 
to  the  foreigners  who  would  be  brought  trivial.  Here  is  the  actual  case  of  a  boy 
in  to  take  their  place  and  to  take  the  who  has  been  treated  for  epilepsy  for 
place  of  white  farmers  and  white  work-  seven  years,  committed  for  a  small  theft 
ers  in  the  factories.  Immigrant  labor  so  well  explained  that  his  employer  was 
would,  they  think,  lower  wages  and  de-  willing  to  take  him  back,  yet  the  magis- 
press  the  price  of  cotton.  To  be  sure  trates  would  not  suspend  sentence.  Here 
the  price  of  cotton  is  so  high  now  that  is  another  case  of  a  boy  not  found  guilty 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  are  do-  of  actual  theft,  but  arrested  on  suspicion 
ing  their  best  to  increase  the  supply  because  in  company  with  a  pickpocket, 
from  other  countries,  and  the  danger  to  The  father,  in  whose  low  saloon  the  boy 
the  South  is  that  the  practical  monopoly  has  found  his  training  and  companions, 
which  the  South  has  enjoyed  will  be  lost  says  he  will  have  no  responsibility  for 
before  very  long.  The  Northern  States  him,  which  is  no  loss  to  the  boy;  but  it 
have  welcomed  immigration  and  profited  illustrates  how  many  boys  go  wrong  be- 
by  it  immensely.  All  productive  indus-  cause  they  have  no  parents  fit  to  train 
try  is  a  source  of  general  profit  to  the  them.  For  such  boys,  many  of  whom 
community,  and  the  Georgia  farmers  can  be  reformed,  the  "big  brother"  is 
are  not  wise  when  they  fear  it.  It  is  the  needed ;  one  good  man  who  will  under- 
narrow  view  which  we  see  exprest  too  take  to  interest  himself  in  the  boy  when 
often  in  the  more  populous  States,  when  paroled  or  discharged,  will  give  him  ad- 
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vice  and  help,  and  make  a  decent  citizen 
of  liini.  There  is  great  room  here  for 
o()(ul  chaplains  and  more  "big  brothers." 

The  Congregationalisl 
Pagan  Polygamy      calls    attention    to    an 

old  and  sore  subject, 
the  duty  of  Christian  teachers  in  the 
case  of  converts  Hving  in  lawful  polyg- 
amy. It  is  also  a  difficult  question  when 
our  Government  meets  it  in  applying  our 
laws  to  the  Indians.  The  case  of  the  late 
chief  of  the  Apache  and  Kiowa  Indians 
is  thus  given.  The  Government  had  de- 
termined to  abolish  polygamy  and  re- 
quired him  to  put  away  all  but  one  of  his 
wives,  and  this  was  his  reply : 

"Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  your  wish  and  your 
order  that  we  Indians  have  only  one  wife.  Mr. 
Commissioner,  I  have  six  wives.  I  have  mar- 
ried them  all,  according  to  Indian  custom.  1 
love  them  all.  They  all  have  children.  They 
have  been  with  me  many  years,  and  we  are 
very  happy.  I  am  willing  to  obey  your  orders. 
I  have  obeyed  all  your  orders,  and  I  will  obey 
this  one,  but,  Mr.  Commissioner,  there  is  just 
one  favor  I  would  ask  of  you,  just  one  little 
fayor.  You  must  select  the  one  I  am  to  live 
with.     Then  you  tell  the  rest." 

The  Commissioner  did  not  like  the  job 
put  up  to  him  and  he  let  the  old  chief 
live  out  the  remnant  of  his  life  without 
disturbing  his  domestic  relations.  We 
remember  another  more  tragic  case.  An 
Indian  had  two  wives  and  was  required 
to  dispense  with  one  of  them.  One  was 
old  and  the  other  young.  The  old  woman 
said  it  would  be  harder  for  the  young 
woman  to  be  thrown  off ;  so  she  volun- 
tarily withdrew  and  set  up  a  tepee 
alone.  Thus  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality  a  cruelty  was  imposed  such  as 
the  early  Christian  Church  did  not  re- 
quire of  its  converts. 

The  Situation     J^\^  uncompromising  atti- 
in  Mexi  Mexican  revo- 

lutionist leader  and  of  his 
agent  at  Washington  does  not  indicate 
that  a  peace  agreement  will  soon  be 
made.  Madero's  father  and  brothers 
would  be  glad  to  see  peace  negotiations 
in  progress,  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  concessions 
wdiich  they  might  regard  as  sufficient. 
They  have  not  hastened  the  coming  of 
peace  by  talking  so  freely  about  their 
conferences  with  Limantour,  who  now 
appears  to  realize  that  they  neither  de- 


served his  confidence  nor  could  under- 
stand how  difficult  his  task  will  be.  He 
must  proceed  slowly,  with  due  regard 
for  the  pride  of  Diaz.  The  latter's  out- 
line of  projected  reforms,  in  his  message, 
was  somewhat  vague,  but  probably  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  it  clear  and 
distinct  at  the  present  time.  Despite  its 
vagueness,  however,  it  is  virtually  an 
admission  that  a  majority  of  the  revolu- 
tionists' demands  are  just.  The  new 
Cabinet  Ministers  should  now  without 
delay  formulate  plans  for  the  proposed 
reforms.  It  may  be  that  by  such  action 
they  cannot  satisfy  Madero's  followers 
in  the  North,  but  they  should  have  in 
mind  those  complaining  "non-combat- 
ants," whose  disapproval  of  the  Diaz 
Administration  surprised  Limantour 
upon  his  return  to  the  capital. 

British  opium  is  raised 
British  Opium  in  India  and  is  con- 
sumed in  China,  to  the 
enormous  injury  of  the  Chinese  people. 
But  the  poppy  is  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and  India,  and 
Great  Britain,  are  slow  to  lose  the  profit 
of  it,  just  as  the  Russian  Government  re- 
joices to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  be- 
sotting of  its  people  by  vodka.  Now 
China  has  long  seen  the  evil  and  has 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  it,  restricting  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  its  provinces 
and  forbidding  the  use  of  the  drug. 
There  is  a  convention  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  only  about 
two  years*  old,  under  which  China  can- 
not forbid  the  importation  from  India, 
and  the  British  defenders  of  the  com- 
merce in  opium  declare  the  Chinese  are 
not  serious  in  their  eflfort,  but  are  mak- 
ing it  a  part  of  an  anti-foreign  move- 
ment. We  remember  the  Opium  War 
with  China,  and  cannot  doubt  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  campaign  ag^ainst  this 
greatest  of  evils.  There  is  in  Great 
Britain  a  growing  sense  of  the  shame  of 
the  British  policy  of  forcing  vice  on  the 
Chinese.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  so- 
called  pagan  people  is  more  Christian 
than  the  so-called  Christian  people.  At 
present  in  the  counsels  of  the  new  Chin- 
ese Senate  it  is  the  opium  reform  that 
has  occupied  the  chief  discussion.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  with  its  Dissenter 
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conscience,    will    not    ^ive    its    help    to  ago  a  prison  school  was  in  operation,  and 

China,  or  why  send  missionaries?  it  accommodated  about  twenty-five  pris- 

^  oners.      A  few  years  ago  the  State  fur- 
Some    time    ago    we  nished  a  schoolhouse  large  enough  to  ac- 
Justice  for  Brazil      suggested     that     the  commodate  550  students.      Any  prisoner 

sudden  death  in  a  who  desires  it  can  get  a  good  education, 
Brazilian  prison  of  the  naval  mutineers  and  he  has  time  for  doing  it.  Even  the 
suggested  governmental  perfidy ;  for  classics  are  taught  by  the  better  educated 
they  had  been  pardoned  by  act  of  Con-  prisoners,  so  that  no  high  school  could 
gress.  Mr.  Myron  L.  Clark,  the  General  furnish  better  advantages.  There  is  a 
Secretary  for  Brazil  of  the  Young  Men's  large  library  in  the  prison  for  those  who 
Christian  Association,  writes  us :  care  to  study  along  such  lines  as  elec- 
"Permit  a  word  of  explanation.  There  were  tricity  or  engineering  or  horticulture, 
two  mutinies,  one  on  November  23d,  and  the  The  men  not  only  are  compelled  to  work, 
other  on  December  loth.  Full  amnesty  was  |^^^^  ^^^  expected  to  studv  in  the  trades, 
voted  by  Congress  on  November  20th  or  27tn  ,  i.  t,  i.i  1  It,  •  4.u  • 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  first  revolt  SO  that  when  they  leave  the  prison  their 
of  the  ships  "Minas  Geraes"  and  'Sao  Paulo,"  earning  capacity  will  have  been  consider- 
and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  disarm  ablv  increased  by  their  detention.  There 
them.  When  the  second  revolt  broke  out  in  j^^g  i^^^^  quite  as  great  a  change  in  the 
the  naval  battahon,  on  Cobras  Island,  these  .1.  j  r  •  ^'  ^'  •  j.  j.'u 
vessels  were  prevented  from  taking  part  only  method  of  imparting  religious  truth, 
because  the  breeches  of  their  guns  had  been  Doctrinal  matters  are  left  out  altogether, 
removed.  The  officers  were  again  driven  from  and  Jesus  is  made  known  to  the  prisoners 
the  ships,  and  admittance  refused  to  those  who  ^s  a  brother,  while  the  whole  brother- 
were  on  shore  at  the  time ;  the  ships  moved  1  j  r  •  i,  •  j  'T>t-  u 
about  in  a  hostile  attitude,  and  constant  tele-  ^^^^  ^f  man  is  emphasized  The  chap- 
grams  were  sent  to  Government  requesting  lam  affirms  that  he  personally  knows  of 
restitution  of  the  breeches  on  the  ground  that  over  100  men  converted  to  practical 
they  were  being  threatened  ( !)  by  the  rebels  Christianity  while  in  prison.      The  inhu- 

on  the  island.      Consequently  those  men  had  4.1,    j       r  •  i,^  ^*  11   j 

forfeited  their  amnesty,  and  feally  merited  se-  "^^n  methods  of  i>unishment  are  all  done 

vere  chastisement.  away  with,  and  the  men  are  treated  as 

"The  sudden  death  of  numbers  of  them  in  the  human  beings,  and  the  prison  in  general 

cells  after  their  imprisonment  was  of  course  jg    considered    a     place     for    betterment 

an  act  of  unjustinable  barbarity,  but  in  justice  ^.i,       xi,        r               •  i.          ±.      ' 

to  the   Government  be  it   registered  that  the  ^^^^^^  than  for  punishment, 

commandant.  Marques  da  Rocha,  was  at  once  ^ 

removed  from  office  and  ordered  to  respond  to  That  the  calendar  of  months  and  days 

court-martial,   which   court-martial   is   still   in  jg   yery   imperfect   goes   without   saying, 

''''He^ice  there  certainly  was  no  perfidy  on  the  ^"^   ^^,^  ^^l^!^^^  ^^   ^^^J^^^  '^  '^   difficult 

part  of  Government  or  of  people,  for  the  sad  enough.^     They   tried    it    at    the    French 

event    was    deplored    and    condemned    on    all  Revolution,  but  it  was  a  failure.     If  we 

'^''^"^^•"  could  have  all  the  months  of  the  same 

This  clears  the  situation.  length  and  all  begun  on  the  same  day  of 

^    ^              ^  the   week,   that  would  -be   fine,  but   the 

Chaplain  Herrick,  of  the  numbers  30  and   365  are  not  commen- 

Prison  Reform     State's  Prison  at  Auburn,  surate.    The  proposals  lately  made  to  put 

N.  Y.,  is  telling  some  of  an  extra  day  in  the  week  once  a  vcar,  or 
his  experiences  during  the  last  fourteen  two  in  leap  year,  and  so  begin  every 
years.  Certainly  the  progress  made  in  three  months  with  the  same  day,  are  evi- 
State's  prison  discipline  is  very  satisfac-  dently  made  with  no  regard  to  the  stub- 
tory.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  first  thing  born  religious  prejudices  of  both  Jews 
done  to  a  prisoner  was  to  clip  his  hair  and  Christians.  They  will  have  no  eight 
and  dress  him  in  stripes;  but  now  he  can  day  weeks.  It  would  be  very  nearly  as 
wear  his  hair  as  he  pleases,  and  the  easy  to  correct  the  evil  bv  shortening  the 
striped  clothing  has  been  displaced  with  year  or  lengthening  the  day. 
suits  of  gray.  The  lock-step  with  which  jt 
the  men  were  taken  to  and  from  the  Lives  are  much  more  valuable  than 
shops  has  been  displaced  by  the  mili-  records,  and  yet,  somehow,  when  a  hun- 
tary  march,  and  with  this  they  are  given  dred  die  in  a  fire  like  that  the  other  day 
a  half  hour  drill  in  the  forenoon  and  an-  in  this  city,  or  a  thousand  in  an  earth- 
other  in  the  afternoon.      Fifteen  years  quake,  or  regiments  in  a  battle,  the  ranks 
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lili  up,  and  only  the  near  relatives  feel 
the  bereavement.  The  workers  are  all 
replaced.  But  when  historical  docu- 
ments are  burned  it  is  an  irreparable  loss, 
unless  their  record  has  been  preserved  by 
printing.  The  first  lesson  is  to  make  life 
safe,  and  that  is  what  we  should  put  our 
chief  effort  to  accomplish;  but  next 
comes  the  duty  of  making  safe  the  rec- 
ords of  history.  There  have  been  not  a 
few  appalling  losses  of  manuscript  treas- 
ures since  the  burning  of  the  Library  of 
Alexandria,  such  as  that  of  the  old  Par- 
liament Houses  in  London  in  1834,  the 
burning  by  the  British  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  burning  twice  ot 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  The  fire  at 
Albany  was  utterly  inexcusable. 

This  is  what  the  London  Times  says  in 
an  editorial  on  the  "ankle  skirt,"  also  less 
happily  called  the  "harem  skirt" : 

"If  this  question  were  merely  or  mainly 
one  of  reason,  common-sense,  comfort,  con- 
venience and  hygiene  there  would,  we  appre- 
hend, be  very  many  of  both  sexes  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
But  reason,  common-sense,  comfort,  conven- 
ience and  hygiene  have,  as  we  know,  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  capricious  dictates  of  fash- 
ion. Nor  have  considerations  of  comeliness 
and  seemliness  very  much  more  to  do  with 
them.  ...  It  certainly  does  seem  to  us  that 
there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  for  the  ankle- 
skirt  on  the  prosaic  and  utterly  non-fashion- 
able grounds  of  common-sense,  convenience 
and  hygiene,  while  there  is  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, to  be  said  against  it  on  aesthetic 
grounds.  We  know  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  just  as  comely  and  as  seemly  as 
any  other  kind  of  skirt." 

Shall  the  world's  final  script  be  Ro- 
man, such  letters  as  we  use,  or  Arabic  or 
Chinese?  The  Roman  script  has  by  far 
the  best  chance  and  the  best  claim.  Ef- 
forts are  making  to  introduce  it  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  now  the  effort  is  making 
to  interest  India  in  reducing  its  fifty  al- 
phabets to  a  single  one.  In  the  200  lan- 
guages of  India  there  are  only  about 
sixty-three  separate  sounds,  but  it  would 
take  some  20,000  characters  to  represent 
them  in  print,  as  so  many  are  syllabic. 
But,  before  a  Roman  alphabet  can  be 
adopted,  it  should  be  reformed.  Simpli- 
fied spelling  is  good  and  can  be  greatly 
extended,  but  a  scientific  alphabet,  made 
l)y  international  conference,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  to  perfect  what  is  called  the 
missionary  alphabet. 


Can  it  be  that  Cardinal  Ferrari,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  is  a  Modernist?  That 
is  the  charge  made  against  him  by  an 
Italian  Catholic  journal  of  the  extreme 
type,  more  Papal,  if  possible,  than  the 
Pope;  and  it  further  charges  that  the 
Cardinal  y\rchbi shop's  seminary  is  the 
hotbed  of  Modernism.  That  depends  on 
what  Modernism  is ;  for  we  suspect  that 
in  this  case  it  means  a  readiness  to  ac- 
cept political  conditions  in  Italy  and 
Rome,  and  to  accept  with  silence  the  loss 
of  temporal  dominion,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  king  over 
what  were  the  Papal  States.  Even  that 
may  well  be  Modernism,  for  it  opposes 
the  claims  of  Pius  X. 

Russia  is  worse  than  ever.  She  has 
inaugurated  a  new  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  forbids  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  drives  them  by  the  hundred 
thousand  out  of  the  country.  She  is 
treating  China  with  parallel  brutality, 
making  a  two  days'  ultimatum  in  threat 
of  invasion,  and  compels  submission  be- 
cause China  cannot  resist,  with  no  time 
or  chance  for  arbitration.  But  in  twenty- 
five  years  China  will  be  able  to  resist, 
and  then  let  the  nations  look  out  which 
have  coerced  the  most  populous  nation  in 
the  world. 

That  is  an  extraordinary  appeal  which 
the  Persian  Government  now  makes  to 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  says  that 
four  years  ago  it  entered  on  an  effort  for 
reform  by  constitutional  government,  but 
that  its  liberty  is  threatened  by  Russia  on 
the  north  and  Great  Britain  on  the  south. 
The  Russians  have  invaded  the  north 
under  the  pretext  of  keeping  order,  and 
the  British  threaten  the  same  in  the 
south.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
a  congress  of  the  nations  might  do  good. 

The  verses  "Wanted :  A  Samaritan," 
by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  appeared  in  The 
Independent  of  January  31,  1907,  but 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Nicholas 
Worth,  Jr."  They  are  so  striking  that 
we  are  pleased  now  to  credit  them  to 
their  author,  whose  Kentucky  free  spirit 
they  represent. 


INSURANCE 


Fire  Insurance  Rates 

A  RESOLUTION  recently  introduced  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  requests  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  the 
following  points :  Under  the  anti-monop- 
oly law,  is  the  New  York  Fire  Insur- 
ance Exchange,  which  fixes  the  rates  of 
premiums  for  fire  insurance  in  Manhat- 
tan, an  illegal  combination?  Can  the 
State  constitutionally  reduce  premium 
rates?  Has  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  the  facilities  for  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness,  or  otherwise, 
of  fire  insurance  rates? 

The  first  is  a  legal  question  purely, 
and  therefore  it  may  not  be  satisfactorily 
answered  here.  As  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, one  would  have  some  difficulty, 
under  the  present  status  of  the  laws,  to 
figure  out  a  way  whereby  the  State 
could  either  lower  or  raise  the  price  of 
any  commodity  or  service  furnished  by 
individuals  or  private  corporations.  As- 
suming that  the  price  of  fire  insurance 
protection  is  determined  by  the  losses 
paid — and  that  is  almost  an  exact  fact — 
there  can  then  be  but  one  way  in  which 
rates  may  be  reduced.  That  way  con- 
sists in  an  organized  efifort  to  conserve 
destructible  values ;  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  the  fire  waste.  Long-established, 
well-managed  companies  do  not  make 
their  substantial  profits  on  high-rated 
risks.  In  proportion  as  the  hazards  in 
any  given  building  diminish,  the  proba- 
bility of  destruction  by  fire  decreases 
and  the  rate  declines ;  and  altho  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  is  reduced,  it  becomes  more 
constant  thru  the  reduction  of  the  ele- 
ments of  chance  and  the  enhanced  lon- 
gevity of  the  risk  as  a  yielder  of  premi- 
um income.  The  public  may  be  sure 
that  the  rates  on  any  given  class  of  risks, 
or  on  all  risks  in  any  given  locality,  fair- 
ly reflect  the  hazards  existent  in  and 
peculiar  to  the  class  or  locality  under 
consideration.  '  The  State  can  constitu- 
tionally reduce  fire  insurance  rates  thru 
the  enactment  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
laws  that  will  eiTect  a  reduction  in  the 
fire  waste.  That  is  the  problem  legis- 
lators desirous  of  serving  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  this  direction  should 
propose  to  themselves.  Rates  are  effects  ; 
the  cause  awaits  extermination. 


As  to  the  third  question  propounded 
in  the  resolution :  Of  course,  the  Insur- 
ance Department  of  the  State  possesses 
no  facilities  that  would  enable  it  to  pass 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Such 
facilities  would  be  founded  exclusively 
on  experience  deduced  from  actually  con- 
ducting the  business.  This  calls  for  a 
segregation  of  risks  by  classes  and  local- 
ities :  then,  to  use  a  chemist's  term,  a 
''qualitative  and  quantitative"  analysis  oi 
the  various  hazards  entering  into  the 
risks ;  then  a  correct  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  locality  conditions,  such  as  to- 
pography, climate,  police  regulation  and 
administration,  width  and  condition  of 
streets,  size  and  effectiveness  of  fire- 
fighting  apparatus,  water  supply,  and  the 
like.  Each  of  these  factors  makes  for 
modification  or  intensification  of  the  cost 
and  demands  consideration.  Therefore 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Insurance  Department 
is  barren  of  the  facilities  inquired  about. 

Following  by  four  days  the  disas- 
trous conflagration  at  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  the  State  Capitol  at 
Albany  caught  fire  last  week  and  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000.  As 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  State  Capitol 
of  Missouri,  no  insurance  was  carried. 
Reports  strongly  indicate  that  inadequate 
facilities  were  on  hand  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  blaze  at  first  was  small,  but  no 
water  or  chemicals  were  procurable,  and 
even  on  the  arrival  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  a  stream  of  water  into  the  build- 
ing. The  small  fire  had  in  the  meantime 
gained  great  headway.  The  greatest 
loss  is  the  damage  to  the  library,  which 
contained  many  early  records  that  will 
be  impossible  to  replace.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  $1,500,000  to  replace 
the  books  obtainable  in  the  open  market, 
while  the  manuscripts  and  revolutionary 
records  cannot  be  duplicated  at  any 
price. 

There  were  376  people  killed  in  New 
York  City  last  year  by  vehicular  traffic. 
Of  these  104  were  killed  by  automobiles, 
114  by  trolley  cars  and  158  by  horse- 
drawn  vehicles. 
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The  Bucket  Shop  Cases 

It  does  not  appear  that  tlie  decision  of 
liic  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
in  the  bucket  shop  cases  will  seriously 
affect  the  movement  for  a  suppression  of 
bucket  shops.  Of  the  twenty-nine  men 
indicted,  six  had  pleaded  guilty  and  had 
been  fined,  but  their  associates  attacked 
that  part  of  the  District  criminal  code  on 
which  the  indictments  were  based.  Their 
demurrer  was  sustained,  the  court  de- 
claring that  the  law  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  "penalized  generally  and  in- 
discriminately the  making  of  contracts." 
New  indictments  can  be  obtained,  how- 
ever, under  the  District's  laws  against 
gambling.  The  prosecutions  undertaken 
by  the  Government  in  other  cities  do  not, 
of  course,  depend  upon  any  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  those  cities  the  defendants  are 
accused  of  violating  the  postal  laws  by 
using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  attempt 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  end 
bucket  shop  gambling  should  come  to 
nothing.  The  Departm^ent  has  closed 
several  hundred  bucket  shop  gambling 
places,  and  it  could  say  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  substantially  all  of  them  east  of 
Denver  had  gone  out  of  business.  The 
first  dispatches  about  this  Washington 
decision  indicated  that  the  bucket  shop 
defendants  had  won  a  great  victory. 
They  w^ere  misleading. 

Oklahoma's  Banks 

When  Oklahoma's  law  for  guaran- 
teeing bank  deposits  became  effective, 
sixty  or  seventy  banks  there  surrendered 
national  charters  and  became  State  in- 
stitutions subject  to  the  new  statute. 
Now  they  are  coming  back.  More  than 
seventy  State  banks  have  recently  ap- 
plied for  national  charters,  owing  to 
heavy  assessments  and,  it  is  said,  to  a 
conviction  that  the  law  tends  to  favor 
speculative  banking  at  the  expense 
of  banking  that  is  careful  and  con- 
servative. These  .  withdrawing  banks 
are  in  sound  condition.  This  is  shown 
by  the  examinations  made  at  Washing- 
ton. Oklahoma  banks  that  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  these  examinations  will  not 


apply  for  national  charters.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  movement  is,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  weak  banks 
among  those  that  remain  subject  to  the 
guarantee  law,  and  to  make  enforcement 
of  the  law  more  burdensome  to  those 
banks  which  are  well  managed  and  in 
good  condition.  The  law  can  be  saved 
from  additional  discredit  only  by  legis- 
lative or  executive  action  providing  for 
searching  and  frequent  examinations, 
and  requiring  improvement  of  methods 
in  the  institutions  that  are  weak.  The 
guarantee,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
such  examinations  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  average  standard,  tends  to  en- 
courage banking  that  is  loose  and  specu- 
lative. 

Bank  Deposit  Guarantees 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  bank  guarantee  laws  of 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  not 
at  variance  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  court  holds  that  a  State  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  make  and  enforce 
such  laws ;  it  does  not,  of  course,  say 
whether  such  action  is  wisely  taken.  The 
experience  of  Oklahoma  gives  weight  to 
the  arguments  of  those  by  whom  the 
guarantee  plan  is  opposed.  By  the  dis- 
astrous failure  of  one  bank,  substantially 
the  entire  guarantee  fund  was  used  or 
tied  up.  A  guarantee  of  deposits  by 
statute  and  assessment  tends  to  encour- 
age loose  and  irresponsible  banking,  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  searching  and 
frequent  examination,  made  by  compe- 
tent and  honest  officers  who  represent  the 
State  and  the  people. 

....  In  ten  years  the  output  of  cement 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
5,650,000  to  63,500,000  barrels. 

...  .In  1909,  as  shown  by  the  Census 
Bureau  in  a  recent  report,  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  this  country  was  79 
pounds  per  capita,  against  39  pounds  in 
1879. 

.  .  .  .William  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  cashier  of 
the  Home  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association. 
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Senator  La  Follette  re- 
Lorimer  Again     opened  the  Lorimer  case 

April  6 — the  third  day 
of  the  new  Congress.  His  resolution 
sets  forth  that  an  investigation  in  prog- 
ress in  Illinois  is  disclosing  important 
new  testimony,  and  authorizes  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  select  committee  of  five 
Senators:  Worts,  of  California;  Mc- 
Lean, of  Connecticut,  and  Townsend,  of 
Michigan,  Republicans,  the  first  named 
being  an  insurgent,  and  all  three  being 
newly  elected  Senators,  and  Kern,  of 
Indiana,  and  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  Demo- 
crats, also  newly  elected.  A  speech  from 
Senator  La  Follette  on  this  resolution 
was  looked  for  Monday.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  "new  testimony"  is 
that  which  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  has  given.  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  has  at  length  named  Clarence 
S.  Funk,  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  as  his  in- 
formant that  a  ''slush  fund"  of  $100,000 
had  been  put  up  to  elect  Lorimer  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Funk,  in  his  turn,  testifies 
that  Edward  Hines,  a  Chicago  lumber- 
man, and  active  in  Washington  as  a 
Lorimer  lobbyist,  asked  him  for  a 
$10,000  contribution  to  the  fund.  Ed- 
ward Tilden,  a  Chicago  packer,  is  named 
as  the  treasurer  of  Lorimer's  corruption 
fund.  Mr.  Lorimer  declines  to  comment 
on  the  testimony.  The  reopening  of  this 
case  by  an  insurgent  Republican  is  evi- 
dence of  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
attention  of  the  special  session  is  going 
to  be  focused  upon  reciprocity,  the 
imique  subject  of  President  Taft's  spe- 
cial message.  The  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  James  R.  Mann, 
of  Illinois,  who  becomes  minority  leader 
in  that  chamber.     In  the  Senate,  Repub- 


Tnterstate  Commerce 
Decisions 


lican  insurgents  have  entered  their  party 
caucus  and  will  receive  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  patronage  and  committee 
appointments.  1  he  Democratic  caucus 
has  chosen  as  Senate  leader  Thomas  S. 
Martin,  of  Virginia. 

Two  vitally  im- 
portant decisions 
against  the  rail- 
roads were  rendered  April  3  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
appellant,  against  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  holds  that  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania erred  in  refusing  to  permit  the 
Government  to  file  an  amended  bill  in  the 
case  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
The  amended  bill  will  now  doubtless  be 
filed,  alleging  that  the  carriers'  owner- 
ship of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
is  a  violation  of  the  ''commodities 
clause."  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  undertake  a 
thoro  investigation  of  the  relations  of  all 
the  so-called  "coal  carrying"  railroads, 
to  find  in  what  degree  their  illegality  is 
only  masked  by  the  incorporation  of 
dummy  coal  companies.  The  Court 
holds  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
is  contravened  when  the  railroad  exer- 
cises such  ''control  over  the  coal  com- 
pany that  it  becomes  a  mere  department 
of  the  railroad."  The  suit  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  was 
instituted  by  the  United  States  in  June, 

TQoS. The  opinion  in  the  other  case 

of  significance  for  the  railroads  and  ex- 
press companies  sustains  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requir- 
ine  carriers  to  o^ive  carload  rates  to  ship- 
ments assembled  in  carload  lots,  and  for- 
warded.    The  Del?\warc.  Lackawanna  8r 
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Western  Railroad  sought  and  obtained 
an  injunction  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  enjoining  the  Commission 
from  enforcing  this  order,  which  is  now 

approved. Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn, 

of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sit- 
ting at  St.  Paul,  handed  down,  April  8, 
an  opinion  in  certain  rate  cases  against 
the  IMinnesota  State  Railway  Commis- 
sion. The  suits  were  brought  by  stock- 
holders of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  Railway  Companies,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  member j  of 
the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion of  Minnesota  to  enjoin  the  reduction 
of  passenger  rates  in  Minnesota  from  3 
to  2  cents  per  mile,  and  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  merchandise  and  com- 
modity rates.  All  of  the  reductions  except 
the  commodity  rate  had  been  accepted 
bv  the  railroads,  so  that  evidence  as  to 
llie  results  was  not  lacking.  The  deci- 
sion is,  in  its  terms,  a  sweeping  one.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  clauses  are  as 
follows  : 

''Apportionment  on  the  bnsis  of  revenue  i? 
the  most  reasonable  and  equitaV.e  method  o\ 
assigning  the  value  of  ,  railroad  property  in  a 
State  used  for  transportation  to  the  various 
classes  of  its  business  in  order  to  determine 
the   reasonableness   of    fares   and   rates 

"A  net  income  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  value  of  railroad  property  in  Minne- 
sota devoted  to  the  public  use  of  transporta- 
tion is  not  more  than  the  fair  return  to 
which  a  railroad  company  is  entitled  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

It  is  expected  that  the  State  will  appeal. 

The   seventh   annual    report   of  the 

Bureau  of  Raihvay  News  and  Statistics, 
published  at  Chicago,  is  the  source  of  the 
following  information : 

"For  the  fiscal  year  transportation  revenues 
amounted  to  $2,(897,266,000,  operating  expenses 
to  $1,847,189,000,  taxes  to  $104,144,076  and  in- 
come from  operation  $801,542,879.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  business,  according  to  the  re- 
port, shows  that  instead  of  the  railways  pay- 
ing $405,131,650  in  dividends  as  stated  in  Com- 
missioner Lane's  decision,  only  $166,828,874 
could  have  been  paid  out  of  transportation 
revenues,  the  difference  bemg  paid  oui  of  the 
income  from  other  sources,  such  as  interest 
and  dividends   received   from   other   railways. 

"There  were  operated  a  total  (^\  337.53- 
iniles  of  track,  of  which  227,525  miles  was 
main  line  road.  This  ^^•as  an  increase  of 
4,250  miles  for  1910.  June  30,  1910,  there 
were  1,684,238  employees  on  all  the  roads, 
receiving    for    the    year   $1,137,016,508,    or    42 


j)cr  cent,  of  the  gro-^s  earnings.  The  average 
daily  pay  increased  during  the  past  five  years 
from  $2.07  to  $2.29.  During  the  year  the 
railways  carried  1,760,103,000  tons  of  freight, 
an  average  of  146  miles  per  ton,  far  in  excess 
of  the  figures  for  1909." 


Two  mine  disaster^ 
Mine  Disasters  blotted  last  week's  rec- 
ord in  the  United  States. 
11ie  bodies  of  seventy-four  employees  at 
the  Pancoast  mine  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company,  at  Throop,  Pa.,  have  been  re- 
covered, the  miners  having  been  en- 
tombed in  the  inner  workings  by  a  fire 
which  broke  out  April  7,  presumably  in 
the  engine  room.  The  second  disaster 
was  the  explosion  at  the  Banner  Mines 
of  the  Pratt  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
near  Littleton,  Ala.,  April  8.  Over  100 
men,  all  or  almost  all  convicts,  and  chief- 
ly negroes,  were  killed  by  the  explosion 
or  by  the  gas  popularly  named  ''black 
damp." 


Chicago's 


A     remarkable    cam- 

„.      _,         __  paign      produced      a 

Five-Term   Mayor  ^  ^     J         r        . 

registration  of  voters 

such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  Chi- 
cago in  a  local  contest,  but  when  elec- 
tion day  dawned  stormy,  April  4,  too 
many  of  the  registered  voters  who  meant 
to  vote  for  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Repub- 
lican, must  have  stayed  at  home,  for  his 
opponent.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  won  by  a 
plurality  of  17,000.  The  successful  can- 
didate is  the  son  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
same  name,  who  w^as  assassinated  while 
in  office.  The  present  Harrison  has  him- 
self served  Chicago  as  Mayor  four  times. 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  who  was  in  man\' 
quarters  expected  to  defeat  Mr.  Harri- 
son, has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  for 
less  time  than  the  other  has  served  the 
city  as  chief  executive.  As  Alderman, 
he  has,  none  the  less,  been  responsible  for 
an  investigation  which  uncovered  graft 
"running  up  into  the  hundred  thou- 
sands," and  it  was  expected  that  if  Mr. 
Merriam  were  elected  he  would  make  use 
of  the  information  thus  collected  to 
highten  the  efficiency  of  the  municipal 
government.  The  defeated  candidate 
was,  until  lately,  professor  of  economics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Certain 
elements  opposed  him  because  he  refused 
to  declare  for  ?.   ''Sunday  closing"  law 
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governing-  saloons;  but  Mr.   iiarrison  is 

equally  latitudinarian, The  candidate 

of  the  Socialists  for  Mayor  of  Chicago 
received  22,294  votes.  In  Milwaukee, 
where  the  Socialist  party  has  been  in 
power  for  a  year,  a  non-partisan  candi- 
date won  over  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
Circuit  Judge  by  a  decisive  majority. 
Socialism  received  a  set-back  also  in  the 
elections  of  Wichita,  Kan.  In  Butte, 
Mont.,  however,  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  Mayor,  formerly  a  Unitarian  preach- 
er, was  elected  i)y  about  one  thousand 
plurality. 

Little  progress,  if 
Mexico's  Revolution  any,  toward  nego- 
tiations for  peace 
in  Mexico  was  made  last  week.  Made- 
ro's  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  were 
in  El  Paso  for  several  days.  Some  ex- 
pected that  the  revolutionist  leader  would 
meet  them  there.  It  is  said  that  he  de- 
clined to  receive  passports  from  the  Diaz 
Government;  also  that  he  feared  arrest 
by  American  authorities.  On  the  8th,  his 
father  and  brother  returned  to  San  An- 
tonio. They  had  failed  to  obtain  from 
General  Navarro  passports  for  a  journey 
to  Madero's  camp,  which  is  a  few  miles 
from  Chihuahua  City.  Two  days  earlier, 
Madero's  representative  in  San  Antonio 
had  said  that  the  movement  for  negotia- 
tions was  a  failure,  as  Madero  had  in- 
sisted upon  the  immediate  resignation  of 
Diaz,  and  Limantour  had  said  that  Diaz 
must  remain  in  office.  Madero's  father 
had  thought  he  could  persuade  his  son  to 
permit  Diaz  to  hold  office  for  a  time,  as 
Limantour,  in  the  conferences  at  New 
York,  had  declared  that  if  the  old  Presi- 
dent should  retire  now,  anarchy  would 
follow.  On  the  7th,  Madero  issued  an 
ultimatum,  insisting  upon  the  retirement 
of  Diaz  and  a  new  election.  He  was 
willing  to  stand  aside  and  to  allow  a  Pro- 
visional President  to  be  chosen  from  the 
Cabinet.  It  was  reported  that  he  would 
propose  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  carry  out  the  reforms,  one  member  to 
be  chosen  by  Diaz,  another  to  be  selected 
by  himself,  and  a  third  to  be  named  by 
these  two.  The  third,  it  was  said,  might 
be  ex-President  Roosevelt.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  Sefior  de  la  Barra,  just  be- 
fore he  left  Washington,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Dr.   Gomez,   Madero's  agent, 


l)ut  it  was  understood  that  tlicy  reachc  1 
no  agreement.  ( iomez  urged  that  there- 
should  be  open  negotiations  at  Washing 

ton.     This  proposition  was  rejected. 

At  the  Mexican  capital  it  was  decided 
th;it  the  proposed  electoral  reforms 
sliould  be  enforced  first  in  the  State  of 
( iuanajuato,  in  the  electi(^n  of  a  Ciox- 
ernor.  Scnor  Dehesa,  Governor  of  \'era 
Cruz,  resigned  that  offixe.  and  he  will 
l)robably  l;e  made  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. A  ice-President  Corral  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  icave  of  absence,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  for  eight 
months.     His  unpopularity  was  shown  in 

the  debate  upon  his  request. President 

Taft  explained  to  Mr.  Sulzer,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  other  Democratic  members, 
why  he  had  sent  the  troops  to  the  border. 
Mr.  Sulzer  said  the  Democrats  did  n(jt 
intend  to  order  an  inquiry.  Two  days 
later  a  stor)^  v/as  published  to  the  effect 
that  Japan  asked  Diaz  for  a  coaling  sta- 
tion ;  that  he,  knowing  that  Japanese  had 
mapped  all  of  his  Western  coast,  hesi- 
tated for  a  tune ;  that  the  United  States, 
hearing  of  Japan's  request,  told  him  it 
must  not  be  granted ;  and  that  then  the 
troops  were  sent.  But  Mr.  Sulzer  said 
he  was  convinced  by  his  conference  with 
Mr.  Taft  and  his  examination  of  the 
papers  in  the  case,  that  Japan  was  in  no 
way  concerned ;  that  the  movement  was 
due  wholly  to  reports  about  the  condition 
of  Mexico.  Victor  Berger,  the  Socialist 
member  of  the  House,  has  introduced  a 
resolution  asking  for  a  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  and  a  submission  to  Congress  of 
all  papers  in  the  case.  -  The  resolution 
speaks  of  the  despotism  and  brutality  of 
Mexico's  governing  class,  and  expresses 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents. 

rr.,     T^        ^        .  It     was     announced 

The  Race  Question  ,,  ^   ^.u   4.   i^/r 

.     _  ^  on  the  3d  that  Mr. 

m   Camp  t^   r^  •        2. 

^  iaft,  owmg  to  com- 

plaints about  the  conduct  of  the 
Ninth  Cavalry,  a  negro  regiment,  in 
San  Antonio,  had  decided  to  remove 
the  regiment  from  the  camp  there 
and  to  distribute  the  companies  at 
points  on  the  boundary  for  patrol  duty. 
In  the  absence  of  Congressman  Slayden, 
of  the  San  Antonio  district,  the  com- 
plaints had  been  made  by  Congressmnn 
Garner,  of  the  lirownsville  district.     The 
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latter  suoii  discovered  tliat  two  of  the 
companies  would  be  stationed  in  or  near 
Brownsville.  1^'roni  that  place,  from 
Laredo  and  from  other  boundary  points 
petitions  were  sent  to  Washington,  ask- 
ing that  the  negro  soldiers  be  withheld 
from  them.  Then  Congressman  Slay- 
den,  who  had  been  ill,  told  the  President 
that  prominent  citizens  of  San  Antonio 
urged  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  the  negroes,  and  also 
asked  that  they  be  kept  in  the  San  An- 
tonio camp.  Evidence  was  produced 
showing  that  nearly  all  of  the  stories 
about  their  misconduct  in -the  street  cars 
were  false.  They  were  denied  by  tlie 
manager  of  the  car  company.  The  chief 
of  police  also  testified  in  favor  of  the 
negro  troopers.  It  appears  that  in  three 
weeks  only  one  man,  out  of  about  1,000, 
had  been  arrested.  The  President  de- 
cided that  they  should  stay  in  the  San 
Antonio  camp.  There  was  also  some 
gossip  about  Col.  J.  R.  Marshall,  a  ne- 
gro, commander  of  the  Eighth  Illinois 
militia  regiment,  who  had  been  named  by 
Governor  Deneen  as  one  of  the  officers 
to  visit  the  camp.  Such  a  visitor  must 
be  entertained  by  a  regular  officer  of 
equal  rank.  Colonel  Marshall  was  as- 
signed to  the  quarters  of  the  commander 
of  a  regiment  a  majority  of  whose  offi- 
cers are  Southern  whites,  and  with  him 
was  assigned  a  white  colonel  of  militia 
from  North  Carolina.  The  press  dis- 
patches say  that  meals  have  been  served 
to  Colonel  Marshall  in  a  separate  tent, 
while  other  official  visitors  of  his  grade 
have  messed  with  the  regular  officers 
who  are  their  hosts. 


Madero's  Men 


Altho  a  majority  of    the 
St"ll  F'  ht'        revolutionists  in  the  State 
/  of  Chihuahua  remained  in 

camp  during  last  week,  about  60  miles 
from  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  w^as 
fighting  elsewhere,  and  outbreaks  in 
the  south  were  reported.  Near  Atlixto, 
in  Puebla,  ninety  Government  soldiers 
were  drawn  into  a  trap  and  a  majority  of 
them  were  killed.  Revolutionists  also 
raided  the  Tuxpan  oil  fields,  in  Vera 
Cruz.  At  the  Pacific  end  of  the  northern 
boundary,  the  Socialists  were  unfortun- 
ate. Stanley  Williams,  a  deserter  from 
the  United  States  army,  who  commanded 


a  part)  oi  eighty-five,  was  attacked  at 
Packard,  a  few  miles  from  Mexicali,  by 
a  large  Government  force.  He  anrl  more 
than  half  of  his  men  were  killed.  They 
had  been  raiding  the  Cudahy  and  Otis 
ranches,  which  are  owned  by  Americans. 
Near  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  forty  rebels 
were  killed  in  an  engagement.  A  men- 
acing insurgent  movement  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco  was  reported.  T^Iines  there 
have  been  closed  and  many  of  the  miners 
have  joined  the  revolutionist  forces. 
George  Crichfield,  of  New  York,  well 
known  in  connection  with  asphalt  prop- 
erty in  Venezuela  and  Mexico,  was  shot 
from  ambush  on  his  ranch  at  Tuxpan, 
where  he  had  an  asphalt  lake  and  somt 
oil  wells.  He  died  a  few  days  later. 
Full  reports  of  the  affair  at  Aldama 
(Chihuahua)  show  that  sixty-nine  revo- 
lutionists were  killed.  Two  sons  of  a 
rich  ranchman  had  organized  a  force  of 
300  men.  Having  captured  Aldama, 
they  indulged  in  an  orgy.  In  the  night 
they  were  surprised  while  sleeping. 
They  had  no  sentries.  Among  those 
killed  were  the  two  young  commanders. 
Reports  from  Cucuani  (Durango)  say 
that  every  defender  of  that  town  was 
killed  before  the  place  was  surrendered 
to  the  revolutionists.  Surrender  was 
followed  by  looting  and  the  atrocities  of 
savage  warfare. 

p         -       ,        President     Estrada,     of 

c,      ,    -        .        Nicaragua,    has    ordered 

South  America     .1  1     -•  r  _  ,,, 

the    election    of    a    new 

Congress,  the  session  to  begin  on  May  i. 
He  desires  the  promotion  of  a  national 
policy  broader  than  that  which  the  Con- 
gress recently  in  session  w-as  inclined  to 
support.  Negotiation  of  the  proposed 
loan  of  $15,000,000  in  New  York  awaits 
the  action  of  the  Senate  at  Washington 
upon  the  pending  convention  concerning 

a    loan    to    Honduras. Bids    for    the 

construction  of  a  large  battleship  and  six 
destroyers  for  Chile  were  opened  in 
Washington  and  London  on  the  5th.  The 
bids  of  three  American  companies  were 
lower  than  those  of  their  English  com- 
petitors.  Secretary  Knox  and  Secre- 
tary Meyer,  in  answer  to  a  House  reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  say  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  assisted  the  American  builders 
of  two  battleships  for  Argentina  by  giv- 
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mg  them  the  use  of  plans  prepared  for 
our  own    battleships.     It  is  argued  that 
such  aid  should  be  given,  in  the  interest 
of  an  extension  of  our  trade  relations  in 
South   America,   and   in   order  that   our 
shipbuilders  may  be  enabled  to  compete 
successfully  with  those  of  Europe,  who 
are  favored  by  their  Governments  in  the 
same    way.      It    is    understood    that   the 
American  bidders   for  the   Chilean  war- 
ships, if  successful,  will   receive  similar 
aid. In  a  message  to  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress,   President    Gomez    says    that    the 
public  debt  has  been  reduced  by  $3,465,- 
000  in  the  last  two  years ;  that  there  has 
been  unprecedented  activity  in  the  con- 
struction   of    railroads,    highways    and 
public  buildings ;  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  island  are  excellent,  and  that 
the   new    civil    service    law    assures    the 
selection  of  competent  civil  service  em- 
ployees.  In  a  pastoral  letter  the  Bish- 
op  of   Havana   condemns    the   so-called 
harem  skirt  as  unchristian  and  immoral, 
warning  women  that  persistent  use  of  it 
will  cause  excommunication. 

The  Veto  bill,  restricting 
English  Affairs    the  powers  of  the  Lords, 

is  in  the  committee  stage 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  battle 
over   it  promises  to   be   long  and   hard. 
There    are    957    amendments    proposed, 
covering  74  printed  pages,  and  each  of 
these  will  be  brought  up  for  discussion, 
altho  there  is  no  hope  of  any  of  them 
passing.     The  adoption  by  the  minority 
of  dilatory  tactics  on  such  a  large  scale 
has  aroused  bitter  feeling,  and  members 
of  Parliament  are  already  beginning  to 
lose    their    tempers.       In    a    debate    on 
April    5    which    Winston    Churchill    was 
conducting   in    the    absence   of    Premier 
Asquith,     who     was     indisposed.     Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  accused  the  Premier  of  idle- 
ness   and    of    failure    to    aUend    to    his 
duties.     1liis  aroused  a  storm  of  ])rotest, 
and  the  matter  was  not  made  any  belter 
by  the  subsequent  remark  of  Sir  Robert 
Findlay,  that  the  House  was  not  suffer- 
ing so  much   from   the  absence  of   Mr. 
Asquith  as  it  was  from  the  presence  of 
Mr.     Churchill.       During     the     division 
some   of   the   members   began    thro  wing- 
hats   at   each   other,    and    the    Unionists 
roughly  hustled  William  (lough,  a  mem- 


ber from  Yorkshire  particularly  obnoxi- 
ous to  them.     When  the  members   had 
returned    to    the    House,    Mr.    Churchill 
c(jmplained  to  the  Speaker  of  "the  gross 
organized  insult"   to  which   Mr.   Clough 
had  been  subjected,  and  the  Speaker  re- 
buked   the    Unionists. Home    Secre- 
tary   Winston   Churchill   has   brought   a 
slander   suit   against   a   political    speaker 
named  Spencer,  who  brought  up  in  the 
recent  campaign  the  old  charge  that  Mr. 
Churchill,   when  captured  by  the   Boers 
during   the    war    in    South   Africa,    had 
broken    his   parole   by    his   escape    from 
imprisonment.     Spencer  apologized  and 
the  judge  awarded  nominal  damages  to 
Mr.    Churchill. The    subject    of    na- 
tional defense  is  being  discussed  in  the 
House  of   Lords   on  a   resolution   intro- 
duced  by    Field-Marshal   Lord   Roberts, 
to  the  effect 

"that  in  view  of  the  altered  strategic  condi- 
tions of  Europe  this  house  views  with  grave 
and  growing  concern  the  inadequate  military 
arrangement  of  the  Government  for  the  de- 
iencc  of  the  country  and  his  Majesty's  over- 
sea dominions." 

Lord  Roberts  commended  the  frank  and 
manly  speech  of  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
opposing  the  consideration  of  disarma- 
ment. He  urged  conscription  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  a  million 
trained  men,  saying  that  one  disciplined 
soldier  was  worth  six  insufficiently 
drilled  volunteers. 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  our  army  is 
to  be  made  ready  to  fight  It  is  my  delib- 
erate opinion  that  while  other  nations  are  daily 
and  steadily  becoming  stronger  and  more 
powerful  we  are  daily  and  steadily  losing 
groimd.  Our  margin  of  saf^ety  on  the  sea  is 
rapidly  disappearing  and  should  war  come 
upon  us  with  the  startling  rapidity  wherewith 
it  has  cnme  to  other  nations  in  recent  years 
we    shall    be    found    absolutelv    unprepared." 

X'iscount  Haldane,  Secretary  of  Wat", 
said  in  repl>'  that  the  war  intimated  by 
Lord  Roberts  must  be  for  the  defense 
of  cither  India  against  Russia,  or  of  Can- 
ada against  the  United  States,  or  of 
l^gypt.  and  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  present  volunteer  system 
was  so  inefficient  as  Lord  Roberts  made 
it  out,  and  he  feared  that  the  maintenance 
of  an  army  of  a  million  would  bring  th- 
nation  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcv.  Ii 
was,  he  said,  no  time  to  talk  of  incrcas- 
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ing  armaments  when  the  people  of  all 
lands  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
a  desire  to  be  released  from  such  tremen- 
dous burdens.  Lord  Curzon  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  saying  that  he 
welcomed  the  idea  of  arbitration  with 
America,  but  it  was  not  from  America 
that  Great  Britain  ran  the  risk  of  inva- 
sion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
the  House  of  Lords  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  Lord  Roberts  by  a  vote  of  99  to 

40. The    new    treaty    between    Great 

Britain  and  Japan  grants  important  con- 
cessions to  British  commercial  interests, 
and  this  is  not  necessarily  conditioned 
upon  the  maintenance  of  Great  Britain's 
free  trade  policy.  The  duties  on  a  large 
number  of  British  imports  have  been  re- 
duced from  12  to  30  per  cent.,  but  are 
still  higher  than  they  were  under  the  old 
Japanese  tariff.  Hitherto  Japan  has  been 
opposed  to  the  purchase  or  leasing  of 
land  by  foreigners,  but  the  new  treaty 
provides  that  the  subjects  of  each  power 
are  free  to  lease  land  in  either  country. 
The  treaty  is  to  be  operative  for  twelve 
years  from  July  17  next,  but  the  lease 
provision  may  be  abrogated  on  due  no- 
tice by  either  Power. The  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Dublin  rejected,  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  9,  a  motion  in  favor  of  pre- 
senting an  address  to  King  George  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  city  in 
July  next.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  corona- 
tion ceremonies  until  home  rule  is  grant- 
ed. Captain  James  Craig,  a  Unionist 
member  from  Ireland,  brought  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  question  of  re- 
scinding   the    privileges  of    the  city  of 

Dublin  on  the.  ground  of  disloyalty. 

The  efforts  of  the  suffragets  to  invali- 
date the  census  by  escaping  enumeration 
were  a  failure.  According  to  John 
Burns,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  number  who  escaped 
counting  were  so  few^  as  to  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
statistics.  One  suffraget  hid  in  the  crypt 
of  the  House  of  Parliament  during  the 
night  of  the  census,  but  was  discovered 
in  time  to  be  duly  enumerated  with  the 
rest  of  the  population. The  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  9.  has  petitioned  Parliament  for 
tlic  passage  of  the  pending  woman  suf- 


frage bill  authorized  by  the  I_^jrd  Mayor 
and  other  civic  r)fificers  to  present  the 
petition    at    the    bar    of    the    House    of 

C'ommons. King  George  has  revived 

the  rule  established  by  Queen  \ictoria 
that  no  divorced  person  is  to  be  received 
at  court. 


The  New  Italian 
Cabinet 


Premier  Giolitti  pre- 
sented h  i  s  political 
program  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  Rome  on  April  8,  and 
it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  252. 
His  policy  includes  many  radical  meas- 
ures, but  is  not  anti-clerical.  Bills  will 
be  introduced  by  the  Government  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  all  men  who 
have  done  military  service,  are  over 
thirty  and  able  to  read  and  write ;  for 
pensions  for  old  or  disabled  working- 
men;  for  a  state  monopoly  of  life  insur- 
ance; for  proportionate  taxation  and 
other  fiscal  reforms ;  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  Deputies,  so  poor 
men  could  serve  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Socialists  have  agreed  to  support  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, but  Signor  Bissolati,  the  leader  of 
that  party,  refused  to  accept  the  position 
of  Minister  of  Agriculture  that  was 
offered  to  him  by  the  new  Premier, 
alleging  as  the  reason  that  he  had  con- 
scientious scruples  against  wearing  a 
uniform  and  taking  part  in  the  functions 
of  state  required  of  the  Ministers. 
Premier  Giolitti  has  included  in  his  Cab- 
inet seven  of  the  Ministers  who  served 
under  his  predecessor,  Luigi  Luzzatti. 
The  new  Minister  of  Marine,  Ad- 
miral Cattolica,  is  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  improved  Dread- 
noughts, costing  altogether  $60,000,000. 
Each  will  have  between  25,000  and 
27,000     tons     displacement     and     carry 

twelve  T4-inch  guns. An  anti-clerical 

fanatic  nam^  Pietro  Desanti  drew  a  re- 
volver in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  shot 
at  a  priest  who  had  just  finished  mass. 
The  policeman  who  arrested  him  was 
w^ounded  in  the  arm  by  a  second  shot. 
Desanti  is  a  native  of  Istria,  forty-two 
years  old.  The  uncle  and  aunt  who  had 
reared  him  determined  to  leave  their 
money  to  the  Church,  and  on  learning  of 
this  he  killed  them  both.  For  this  crime 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
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tence  was  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment. At  the  end  of  twenty  years  he 
was  released  and  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  saved  to  get  money 
enough  to  go  to  Rome  and  kill  the  Pope. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  not  get 
access  to  the  Pope  he  shot  at  the  first 
priest  he  saw. 

T-u    T.  •  1    r  .u       Thirteen    out    of    the 

The  Trial  of  the      ^i  •  ^       • 

^  .  thirty-nme       prisoners 

Camorrists  \  ■   ,        ^      a;--^     i. 

on     trial     at     Viterbo 

have  now  told  their  stories,  and  their  elo- 
quence has  usually  the  effect  of  rousing 
prisoners  and  spectators  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  as  to  force  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court.  Each  in  turn  has  pro- 
tested his  entire  innocence  of  the  murder 
of  the  Cuocolo  couple,  and  denied  any 
connection  with  the  Camorra,  and  each 
wound  up  with  curses  on  the  informer, 
Abbatemaggio.  Professor  Rapi  so  in- 
jured his  throat  with  crying  that  he  had 
to  be  excused  from  attendance  by  the 
recommendation  of  his  physician.  Padre 
Ciro  Vitozzi  fainted  during  his  testi- 
mony from  his  two  days*  fast,  and  a  re- 
cess was  taken  by  the  court  until  his 
strengtli  was  revived  by  the  forceful 
feeding  with  six  raw  eggs.  Erricone,  the 
leader,  bursts  into  such  hysterical  weep- 
ing as  to  upset  prisoners  and  spectators 
whenever  he  hears  the  name  of  his 
"martyred  brother,"  "young,  innocent 
and  beautiful  as  a  god,"  who  died  in  the 
cell  next  to  his  in  the  Naples  prison  four 
years  ago.  Tn  spite  of  the  exhortations 
of  the  jud.iJ^e  to  be  a  man  and  bear  up 
more  bravely,  he  had  to  be  excused  from 
the  room  on  account  of  his  uncontrolla- 
able  grief.  Alfano  or  "Erricone"  occu- 
pied the  stand  for  two  days,  speaking 
with  great  dramatic  power,  at  first  in  a 
low  tone  and  quiet  manner,  then  rising 
to  a  pitch  of  impassioned  fury,  as  he  de- 
nounced courts,  carbineers  and  news- 
papers in  such  blasphemous  and  obscene 
language  that  he  had  to  be  seized  and 
gagged.  He  described  his  escape  to  the 
United  States,  which  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  entering?,  notwithstanding  his  criminal 
record.  He  had  no  passport  and  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  disguise  himself.  He 
remained  in  New  York  until  he  was  rec- 
ognized  from   a   photograph  bv  the   de- 


tective, Petrosino,  who  was  later  assas- 
sinated at  i'alermo.  He  declared  that  he 
was  "neither  the  head  nor  the  tail  of  the 
Camorra,"  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  excesses 
of  Neapolitan  youth.  He  admitted  loan- 
ing money  at  extortionate  rates  to  Ital- 
ians intending  to  marry  American  heir- 
esses, but  defended  the  usury  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  risk.  Ciro  Vitozzi, 
the  "Guardian  Angel  of  the  Camorra," 
told  of  his  wrongs  and  sufferings  in  so 
pathetic  a  way  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
fell  down  in  a  faint  and  a  physician  had 
to  be  sent  into  the  big  cage  to  restore 
him.  Vitozzi  declared  that  his  only  asso- 
ciation with  vice  was  in  his  capacity  as  a 
priest,  and  asserted  that  the  Dowager 
Queen  Margherita  is  indebted  to  him  for 
eight  masses  which  he  said  at  the  tomb 
of  the  late  King  Humbert.  He  denied 
the  charges  of  witchcraft  and  licentious- 
ness that  had  been  brought  against  him. 
The  jury  has  been  supplied  with  files  of 
five  Neapolitan  newspapers  for  1906- 
T908  so  they  may  read  the  published 
comments  on  the  case,  which  are  mostly 
adverse  to  the  prosecution,  and  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Camorra.  It  is  expected 
that  the  trial  will  last  thruout  the  year 
and  so  far  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
conviction.  The  prisoners,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Professor  Rapi,  who  is  a  free- 
thinker, have  petitioned  the  court  to  ad- 
journ during  Holy  Week  in  order  that 
they  may  prepare  for  Easter.  The  law- 
yers for  the  defense  come  to  the  prison- 
ers' cage  in  the  morning  in  order  to  take 
their  orders  for  the  lottery,  which  they 
base  upon  numbers  suggested  by  the 
events  of  the  trial. 

p        ,  A  renewal  of  the  diffi- 

T  oU«^  r\,,^  4.-  culties   which   in   recent 

Labor  Questions  ,  •    .      r       j 

years     have     inter tered 

with  the  prosperity  of  French  shipping 
is  now  threatened.  On  the  night  of 
April  2  the  National  Federation  of  Labor 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all  work- 
men in  the  docks  and  ports  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Channel  ports  to  stop  work  at 
once,  and  the  unions  or  syndicates  of  the 
Afediterranean  ports  were  requested  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  go  out  at 
any  time, The  Municipal  Council   of 
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Paris  has  decided  that  it  will  not  be  ad- 
visable to  hold  an  international  exposi- 
tion in  Paris  in  1920.  The  Chamber  of 
Coninierce,  which  also  replied  in  the 
negative  to  the  proposition,  j^ave  as  its 
sole  reason  for  the  decision  that  it  was 
impossible  to  undertake  any  great  public 
works  of  the  kind,  which  must  be  done 
at  a  given  time,  because  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  labor. The   pure   food   laws 

are  causing  riotous  demonstrations  in 
the  wine-growing  regions  of  France. 
The  question  at  issue  is  the  same  that 
has  caused  so  much  discussion  in  this 
country,  that  is,  when  does  a  name 
cease  to  be  geographical  and  become 
merely  descriptive.  The  attempt  was 
first  made  to  limit  the  use  of  the  word 
"champagne"  to  the  product  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Champagne,  but 
this  measure  deprived  large  areas  out- 
side these  limits  of  their  accustomed 
label.  The  red  flag  was  hoisted  and 
a  veritable  revolution  declared.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  proposed  as  a  compro- 
mise that  the  limit  be  extended  and  a 
territorial  designation  added  in  all  cases, 
as,  for  example,  a  label  reading  ''Cham- 
pagne, made  from  grapes  grown  in 
Aube,"  but  this  is  equally  objectionable 
to  all  the  parties  concerned.  On  April  9 
a  great  demonstration  was  held  at  Troyes 
attended  by  some  20,000  wine  growers 
from  all  parts  of  the  department  of  Aube. 
The  railroads  gave  the  vineyard  workers 
free  transportation,  but  many  of  them 
preferred  to  march  thru  the  country  on 
foot  bearing  banners  inscribed  "Victory 
or  Death!"  "Solution  or  Revolution!" 
etc.  The  ''Iron  Battalion"  from  Bar-sur- 
Aube  was  300  strong  and  marched  35 
miles.  Their  vineyard  hoes  had  been 
beaten  into  pikes,  and  instead  of  the  red 
flags,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
authorities,  the  tricolor  was  borne,  but 
either  draped  in  crape  or  so  wrapped 
around  its  standard  that  only  the  red 
showed. 

It  is  of^cially  an- 
Foreign  Tribulations     nounced     that     the 

bubonic  plague  has 
broken  out  in  Eastern  Java  and  there 
have  been  about  100  deaths  among  the 
native^. Increased    disorders   are    re- 


ported in  Morocco,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  determine  from  the  reports 
whether  the  Government  or  the  rebels 
are  getting  the  best  of  it.  Several  pre- 
tenders are  in  the  field  and  the  Sultan 
is  said  to  be  closely  besieged  in  Fez. 
Both  France  and  Spain  are  preparing  for 
active  intervention.  A  regiment  of 
marines  has  been  mobilized  at  Cadiz  and 
will  soon  be  dispatched  to  Morocco,  fol- 
lowed by  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Premier  Canalejas  made  a  statement  oi 
the  Government's  policy  to  the  Cortes  on 
April  8,  and  secured  the  consent  of  all 
parties  to  his  foreign  policy.  He  stated 
that  the  Government  was  determined 
simply  to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  co-oper- 
ation with  France,  and  he  added  "we 
are  not  going  to  subjugate  but  to  civil- 
ize." Even  the  Republicans  and  Social- 
ists exprest  their  approval  of  his  plans 
so  far  as  they  had  been  explained,  but 
reserved  the  right  to  oppose  in  the  future 

any  attempt  to  conciuest. In   French 

Guinea  an  expedition  led  against  the 
Sultan  of  Goumbra  was  ambushed  by  the 
natives  and  suffered  some  loss.  The 
French  then  turned  their  machine  guns 
upon  the   natives,   killing   about   300  of 

them. The  Turkish  troops  in  Arabia 

are  reported  to  have  defeated  the  rebels 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sanaa  on  Yemen,  kill- 
ing more  than  100  of  them  and  demolish- 
ing the  rebel  forts. Conflicts  have  oc- 
curred between  the  Albanian  insurgents 
and  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Scutari.      Accordinp-    tn    reports    there 

have   been   victories   on   both   sides. 

Various  rumors  of  unsuccessful  Royalist 
plots  in  Portugal  have  been  reported  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  most  serious  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  a  naval  mutiny 
at  Lisbon,  about  April  8.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  discontented  naval  officers 
to  seize  the  arsenal  and  to  assassinate  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  but  the  insurgents 
were  foiled  and  placed  under  arrest  on 
the  battleships  in  the  harbor.  Some  of 
the    infantry    regiments    have   also    been 

suspected  of  a  disposition  to  mutiny. 

On  April  10  a  revolt  against  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Canton  was  reported  by  the 
way  of  Hong  Kong.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Tartar  general  commanding  the 
troops  had  been  murdered  and  that  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 


The  Song  of  Peace 

BY  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

[These  lines  are  the  conchuling  stanzas  of  a  poem  written  liy  Wliittiei* 
ju:t  after  he  had  passed  his  nineteenth  birthday.  I  find  them  in  a  scrap- 
h(,i)k  kept  by  his  eldest  sister.  They  were  written  before  his  first  term 
ill  tlie  Haverhill  Academy,  and  have  never  appeared  in  any  collection  of 
liis    works. — S.    T.    Pick.xrd.] 

"The  battle  ceased  along  the  plain,  for  the  bards  had  sung- 
the  song  of  peace." — Ossian. 

;:;  ^  ;lj  ;K  * 

Ye  bards !  whose  visions  swell 

The  glories  of  our  age, 
Say,  have  your  mighty  lays  no  spell 

To  calm  the  warrior's  rage? 


No!  'tis  not  thus  you  seek — 
No  meed  for  this  you  claim ! 

'Tis  yours  in  glowing  terms  to  speak 
Of  the  warrior's  deathless  name. 

Ye  tell  of  the  fame  that  falls 
Around  the  mighty  dead. 

Who  following  Glory's  trumpet  calls 
In  the  throng  of  strife  have  bled. 

Ileaveii-hallowed   Peace!   to   thee 
A  l)ard  to  fame  unknown 

Would  dedicate  his  minstrelsy, 
And  thy  sweet  influence  own. 

And  (jh !  had  he  the  powers  of  song 
Which  loftier  spirits  feel, 

The  joys  that  to  thy  sway  belong 
His  visions  should  reveal. 

.SiaoND   Month,    1827. 
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ANDOVER   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

Easter  and  Old  Andover 

BY  SARAH   STUART  ROBBINS 

[The  author  of  this  article  died  last  August  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  the  aunt  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  and 
herself  an  author.  Her  last  book  was  a  delightful  account  of  the  life  at  Andover  in 
the  thirties  and  forties  in  the  scholastic  generation  before  the  days  of  Professors  Park, 
Phelps  and  Shedd,  who  are  remembered  by  the  present  elder  generation  of  graduates. 
This   article   was  written    not   long   before    Mrs.   Robbins's    death. — I-Cdttor.] 


ASTER  Sunday 
never  dawned  up- 
on the  Andover 
of  olden  time. 
Tantalizing  hints 
about  Christmas, 
a  dim  suspicion 
that  Lent  was 
somewhere  o  b  - 
served  as  a  fast 
of  forty  days,  a  legend  of  Good  Friday 
— these  came  to  us  but  vaguely,  almost 
as  myths ;  and  as  for  Easter,  I  doubt 
whether  during  our  childhood  days  we 
even  knew  its  name. 

For  this  state  of  things  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  reason.  To  say  that 
out  of  a  strictly  Puritanic  spirit  Andover 
held  church  holidays  in  righteous  abhor- 
rence, wishing,  like  Luther,  "that  there 
were  no  other  festival  days  among  Chris- 
tians but  only  the  Lord's  Day,"  would 
not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  liber- 
ality which  really  existed  there.  As  to 
Christmas,  of  course,  no  member  of  the 
first  faculty  believed  that  there  was  any 
historic  ground  for  naming  as  Christ's 
birthday  the  25th  day  of  December ;  and 
therefore  they  would  never  have  recog- 


nized, much  less  have  justified,  its  ob- 
servance. We  children  had  outgrown 
Santa  Claus  and  Christmas  stockings  be- 
fore we  came  to  know  their  worth.  To 
Lent  we  should  not  have  taken  kindly ; 
for,  indeed,  our  whole  lives  lay  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  mournful  Lenten 
season.  Good  Friday  came  to  us,  in 
essence  if  not  in  name,  with  every  lec- 
ture preparatory  to  the  communion.  But 
Easter  Sunday,  the  solemnly  joyful  holi- 
day, how  that,  with  its  mighty  formative 
influences,  could  have  been  left  out  of 
our  fives,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise. 

If  there  was  ever  a  community  upon 
which  rested  the  benediction  of  the 
resurrection,  it  lay  upon  that  of  Andover 
Hill.  ''Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also" 
— why,  this  was  the  watchword  of  daily 
fife.  Each  day,  from  every  dwelling 
house  and  from  every  room  of  the  long 
seminary  buildings  as  they  rose  story 
above  story,  there  went  up  joyful  thanks- 
givings for  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone 
from  the  sepulcher  on  a  morning  which 
had  hallowed  the  early  dawn  of  all  other 
days.  It  was  almost  as  if  angels  waited 
there,  always  in  shining  garments,  to  ask 
of    the    timid,    with    their    faces    bowed 
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down  to  the  earth,  "Why  seek  ye  the 
hving  among  the  dead?"  and  who  can 
tell  how  many  went  away  from  those 
orisons  to  their  daily  work  with  this 
answer  ringing  in  their  souls:  "He  is  not 
here;  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said"?  As 
in  the  monasteries  of  Catholic  countries 
prayers  are  offered  and  vows  are  made 
before  images  of  the  crucified  Savior, 
so  here,  if  i  may  be  forgiven  the  com- 
parison, in  this  secluded,  monastic  life,  a 
living  conception  of  the  risen  Lord,  "who 
had  suffered  these  things  and  entered 
into  His  glory,"  was  always  with  them, 
"expounding  unto  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  Himself." 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  moreover, 
that  in  all  Andover  there  was  a  single 
person  who  had  not  stood  before  an  open 
grave,  into  the  coldness  and  darkness  of 
which  he  had  seen  with  streaming  eyes 
and  breaking  heart.  There  cannot  have 
been  a  soul  there  that  had  not  laid  away 
one  beloved,  and,  in  the  awful  stillness 
and  silence,  only  intensified  by  the  un- 
answered call  which  the  bereft  soul  is 
always  uttering,  had  not  heard  those 
only  words  of  comfort  that  are  truly 
comfort :  "Because  I  live,  your  dead  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth,  and  shall  live 
also."  Life  without  that  first  Easter 
morning  would,  in  Andover,  as  every- 
where else  on  this  broad  earth,  have 
been  death  indeed. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  true  devotion 
following — consequent  upon— the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  little  Andover  chapel  dressed  for 
Easter  Sunday,  or  any  other  expression 
of  this  feeling,  except  the  legitimate  out- 
breathing  of  prayer.  Fancy  the  pulpit 
with  vases  of  choice  exotics  upon  its 
faded  cushions,  with  wreaths  of  smilax 
festooning-  its  small,  plain  sides.  Imag- 
ine callas  opening  their  white  cups  and 
flaunting  their  shining  leaves  in  the  very 
face  of  the  reverent  preacher.  "What! 
Easter  in  Andover !"  the  Puritans  of  that 
hill  might  have  exclaimed  in  their  first 
horrified  surprise.  A  Congregational 
church  with  flowers  and  crosses  and 
crowns!  with  anthems  and  carols,  and 
the  devil's  own  wind  and  stringed  in- 
struments! to  lead  the  faithful,  thru  the 
door  of  praise,  to  the  mercy  seat!  Oh, 
the  degeneracy  of  these  modern  times ! 
( )h,  these  idolatrous  ways  ! 


That  this  prejudice,  however,  would 
have  been  strong  enough  to  interrupt 
their  lifelong  habit  ot  attendance  at 
church,  I  can  hardly  believe.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  I  could  see  Dr.  Porter  walk- 
ing slowly  up  the  broad  aisle,  his  dim 
eye  lighting  with  esthetic  pleasure  as  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers ;  Dr.  Woods  gazing  in  mild  surprise 
at  the  unwonted  visitors;  Professor  Stu- 
art drawing  his  silk  handkerchief  across 
his  mouth  and  nodding,  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  smile  and  frown,  from  the 
flowers  to  the  row  of  ecstatic  children 
he  has  just  ushered  into  the  long  pew ; 
and  Dr.  Murdoch,  with  a  non-committal 
face.  Leaping  a  few  years,  I  fancy  how, 
to  Professor  Edwards,  whose  keen  and 
quick  perception  hidden  links  joined  the 
seen  with  the  unseen,  the  delicate  per- 
fume of  the  chosen  flowers  would  have 
breathed  of  the  spices  and  the  ointments 
which  the  weeping  women  brought  on 
that  auspicious  morn  to  the  empty  sepul- 
cher.  I  doubt  whether  a  vase  would 
have  been  sent  away,  or  even  the  small- 
est bud  have  failed  of  its  mission.  Per- 
haps one  and  all  might  have  fled   from 
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the  music  that  now  hallows  the  day,  had  hand,    to    catch    the    llying    city-L>ound 

it   been   chanted    from  the   little  gallery  train?     1  doubt  it  very  much.     With  the 

above    the    chapel    door.      But    well    we  Puritan   blood  running  so  blue  in  their 

know  there  will  not  be  a  deaf  or  averted  veins,  they  could  hardly  have  added  to 

ear    when    thru     the    listening    heaven  all   the  other   innovations  a   ride   in  the 

there   reverberates   the   glad   new   song :  cars  on  the  Sabbath  day  without  feelmg 

"For  Thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  that  ghosts    were   sitting   by   their   side, 

us   to   God    by   Thy   blood.'-     One   can  Yet  who  shall  doubt  that  last  Easter  day 

hardly  fail,  recalling  the  audience  of  that  men  as  good,  as  true,  as  intelligent,  as 

time,  to  wonder  if  they  keep  Easter  now.  Christian,  ac  any  of  these,  were  present 

in  the  new  temple  not  made  with  hands;  at  such  concerts?    'T  know  that  my  Re- 

if   in   their   white  robes   and  with   their  deemer    liveth,"    sung   by   great   artists, 

palms  in  their  hands,  they  bring  not  also  pealed     out     from     melodious     organs, 

rare  deathless  flowers,  gifts  to  the  "First  caught  up  and  echoed  over  and  over  by 

begotten  of  the  dead."  trained    orchestras,    gains    in    majestic 

As  it  used  to  be  in  Andover,  so  it  was,  power,  touches  more  tenderly  the  hearts 


to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  thruout 
Massachusetts.  It 
would  be  extreme- 
ly interesting,  if  it 
were  possible,  to 
trace  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  sen- 
timent since  those 
old  days.  How 
has  it  come  about 
that  what  was 
idolatry  and  the 
worship  of  "the 
mother  of  abom- 
inations" a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  the 
true  worship  of 
the  true  God  now  ? 
We  know  who  is 
the  same  yester- 
day, today  and 
forever,  and  are 
sure  that  the 
change  is  in  us ; 
but  wherefore  has 
it  come? 

Are  we  less 
spiritual  now?  Must  the  horns  of  the 
altar  be  flower  covered  .  before  we 
can  lay  hold  of  them?  That  is  a 
question  easy  to  ask,  too  difficult  to 
answer.    On  Easter  nigrht  trains  of  cars 


waitmg  to  rejoice 
in  it,  steals  more 
gently  and  sooth- 
mgly  into  weary 
and  heavy  -  laden 
souls,  giving  them 
rest. 

Some  times  I 
grow  almost  im- 
patient in  my  de- 
sire to  bring  back 
those  buried  years 
ago  into  our  won- 
derful world  of 
today.  What  would 
they  say,  what 
would  they  do  ? 
Would  Cotton 
Mather  miss  his 
witches,  his  Quak- 
ers, his  Anabap- 
tists, his  "trouble- 
some and  meddle- 
some men"  ?  And 
what  would  he 
think,  to  see  the 
old  churches,  if 
any  still  exist, 
wherein  he  laid  down  the  strict  rules  of 
the  law,  with  their  Easter  lilies,  their 
wealth  of  flowers  and  perfume?  Does 
his  grim  old  ghost  still  haunt  the  accus- 
tomed scenes?  Did  it  perambulate  Bos- 
bear  crowds  of  people  from  the  suburbs  ton  streets  last  Easter,  with  a  big  Bible 
into  Boston  to  attend  oratorios  and  and  a  big  sermon  under  the  arm  ?  And 
sacred  concerts.  Suppose  Cotton  Mather,  if  so,  did  it  shake  its  gaunt  sides  in 
or  Thomas  Hooker,  or  John  Davenport,  sullen  displeasure  at  the  untoward 
had  lived  within  an  easy  three  minutes'  changes,  or  did  it  smile  a  ghostly  smile 
walk  of  the  station,  would  they  have  of  sympathy  and  joy?  Let  us  hope  that 
gone?  Would  Dr.  Porter  or  Dr.  Woods  he  would  not  frown,  or  pour  out  upon 
have  hurried  down  the  long  hill,  watch  in     the   chalices    of   the   tender    flowers    his 
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Latin  anathemas ;  for  is  it  not  God  that 
has  made  the  HHes  of  the  field,  toiling 
not,  argiiing-  not,  only  praising — Easter 
anthems,  every  one?  Surely  we  may 
trust  tliat  in  the  wonderful  resurrection, 
in  that  twinkling  of  an  eye,  many  things 
besides  our  poor  bodies  are  changed, 
raised  incorruptible?  In  his  own  Easter 
morning,  his  long  Easter  Sunday,  has 
there  not  come  to  the  Puritan  divine  the 
full  blaze  of  the  light  in  the  pale  dawn 
of  which  we  of  the  earth  rejoice?    And 


(Iocs  he  not  comprehend,  as  we  may  not, 
the  mystical  offerings  we  bring? 

Of  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  this 
one  is  fraught  to  us  now  with  deepest 
meanings,  with  greatest  possibilities.  We 
could  not  drop  it  out  of  our  lives  and 
find  them  all  the  same.  And  yet  its  sun 
rose  and  its  sun  set,  in  olden  time,  un- 
noticed, unwelcomed.  It  dropped  behind 
the  long  western  Andover  horizon,  and 
its  setting  was  marked  only  by  the  silent 
evening  star. 


® 


Continued  Life — An  Easter  Message 

BY  CHARLES  E.   JEFFERSON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pastor   of  the   Broadway    Tabernacle,    New    York   City. 

4  4  ¥  F  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?"  as  ignorant  now  as  she  was  at  the  begin- 
I  It  is  an  old  question  kept  peren-  ning.  The  grave  emits  no  vibrations 
'*      nially  fresh  by  the  tolling  of  the     which  either  the  eye  or  the  ear  can  catch. 


funeral  bells.  The  question  has  a  fas- 
cination for  some  of  us  which  it  did  not 
possess  a  year  ago,  because  since  last 
Easter  we  have  stood  beside  an  open 
grave.  Death  ever  whets  our  interest  in 
all  the  problems  of  life.  The  grave 
forces  us  into  moods  of  reflection,  and 


The  most  stubborn  skeptic  is,  therefore, 
forced  to  confess  that,  for  all  he  knows, 
life  after  death  is  possible. 

But  is  it  probable  ?  At  this  point  phil- 
osophers begin  to  talk.  For  ages  they 
have  been  pondering  this  problem,  and 
have  accumulated  a  mass  of  observations 


the  heart  asks  questions  which  the  intel-  and    deductions    which   to   many    minds 

lect  must  do  its  best  to  meet.  bring  assurance  that  death  is  not  the  end. 

Of  course,  no  answer  can  be  given  to  They  have  much  to  say  about  the  uni- 

this  question  which  carries  in  its  hand  a  versality    of    the    belief    in    immortality, 

demonstration.     But  it  does  not   follow  about   the   instincts   which   survive   thru 

from  this  that  no  satisfying  answer  can  the   generations    and   the   desires    which 

be    rendered.      There    are    many    facts  cannot  be  extinguished.    In  the  structure 

which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  demon-  of  man's  being  there  have  been   found 

stration.      Our    apparatus    for    proving  indications  that  he  has  been  created  for 

things  is  primitive  and  clumsy,  and  many  a  life  beyond  the  grave.     The  vast  com- 

truths  may  wisely  be  accepted  which  are  pass  of  his  reach,  the  hights  to  which  his 

incapable  of  proof.    We  do  not  pass  into  aspirations   soar,   the   realms   of   knowl- 


the  realm  of  dreams  and  shadows  when 
we  leave  behind  us  those  instruments 
with  which  in  certain  fields  we  verify  the 
things  we  want  to  know. 


edge  and  of  virtue  of  which  he  dreams 
and  of  which  he  cannot  take  possession 
within  his  life  this  side  the  grave,  all 
this  is  counted  evidence  that  when  a  man 
That  life  after  death  is  possible,  no  dies  he  lives  again.  We  are  told  that 
one  will  dispute.  To  say  that  death  man's  endowments  are  larger  than  the 
means  extinction  is  to  say  something  needs  of  this  world  demand,  that  he  has 
which  no  man  in  this  world  can  ever  capacities  for  which  there  is  on  earth  no 
prove.  Many  keen  eyes  have  been  for  opportunity  for  exercise,  and  that  the 
centuries  on  watch,  but  no  eye  has  ever      nature   and   variety   of   his   endowments 


seen  a  human  spirit  pass  into  nothing- 
ness. Science  has  found  out  many 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  she 
has  not  yet  discovered  what  happens  to  a 
man  after  death.    Upon  this  point  she  is 


are  evidence  that  he  is  a  creature  intend 
ed  to  live  in  two  worlds.     And  then  our 
attention  is  turned  to  the  moral  tangle 
which    history   presents,    with    its    unre- 
dressed   wrongs,    its   unretrievcd    losses, 
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its  tragedies  of  agony  and  death  in  which 
justice  was  defeated  and  virtue  failed  to 
win  a  crown.  Another  world  is  needed 
— so  men  tell  us — to  make  endurable  the 
world  in  which  we  are  living  now.  To 
prove  the  weight  and  worth  of  all  this 
evidence,  a  great  company  of  men  and 
women  of  distinction  is  made  to  pass  be- 
fore us,  all  of  them  testifying  to  their 
unwavering  conviction  that  the  soul  of 
man  never  dies. 

But  after  philosophy  has  put  in  all  her 
evidence,  it  is  still  possible  to  doubt.  The 
arguments  are  plausible,  but  they  are  not 
conclusive.  The  heart  may  say,  'T  have 
listened  to  all  you  have  to  say,  and  yet 
i  know  that  instincts  may  be  delusive 
and  intuitions  may  be  vain.  Hopes  some- 
times deceive  us,  and  promises  are  not  in 
every  case  fulfilled.  Convictions  haunt 
us  which  later  on  melt  into  thin  air,  and 
who  knows  but  that  all  these  evidences 
of  immortality  may  be  an  elaborate  de- 
ception, and  man's  hope  of  a  life  to  come 
a  pleasing  but  empty  dream?  Then 
what  ? 

At  this  crisis  a  man  must  fall  back  on 
his  conception  of  the  Power  from  which 
all  things  proceed.  What  he  thinks  of 
the  Supreme  Being  will  in  the  end  deter- 
mine his  belief  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  soul.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the 
mind  thinks  or  the  heart  wishes,  as  it  is 
what  the  Eternal  Power  is  seen  to  be  do- 
ing in  his  universe,  which  furnishes  the 
solid  ground  on  which  enduring  convic- 
tions concerning  the  soul's  destiny  can  be 
built.  To  pass  from  an  instinctive  hope 
into  a  reasoned  faith  in  immortality  a 
man  must  deepen  and  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge of  God.  To  know  Him  is  life 
eternal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Science  is  a 
valuable  witness  in  these  high  matters, 
for  she  is  familiar  with  many  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  the  Eternal. 
She  keeps  her  eyes  upon  the  Cosmos. 
Her  business  is  with  phenomena,  the 
stream  of  facts  and  events  which  flows 
thru  vSpace  and  time.  She  takes  note  of 
the  august  and  orderly  procedure.  Cer- 
tain principles  come  slowly  into  view. 
One  law  after  another  is  gradually  dis- 
closed. The  invisible  things  of  the 
Creative  Energy  are  clearly  seen,  being 
perceived  thru  the  things  that  are  made. 
We  know  God  by  what  he  does.  And 
the  scientific  observations  of  His  move- 


ments have  given  the  soul  new  grounds 
of  hope. 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  are  living  in 
an  ordered  world.  Order  is  heaven's 
first  law.  There  is  no  place  in  the  uni- 
verse for  accident  or  chance.  We  live 
under  the  reign  of  law.  The  law  is  uni- 
versal and  unchangeable.  This  is  the 
first  doctrine  of  the  creed  of  modern 
science.  Death  then  is  no  accident,  but 
is  a  fixed  feature  of  the  world  order. 
It  is  appointed  to  men  to  die.  Death  is  a 
calculated  incident  in  a  process.  It  has 
a  function  assigned  it  by  the  World 
Ruler.  It  is  a  part  of  life.  It  may  be  a 
preparation  for  something. 

Again,  it  has  been  clear  that  the  Al- 
mighty does  not  like  annihilation.  He 
refuses  to  allow  even  an  atom  of  matter 
or  an  ounce  of  energy  to  be  dissipated 
and  lost.  The  conservation  of  energy  is 
the  second  dogma  in  the  creed  of  Mod- 
ern Science.  Now  energy  is  of  different 
forms,  and  the  highest  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  personality.  If 
many  forms  of  energy  are  indestructible, 
possibly  personality  is  indestructible 
also.  If  atoms  have  a  power  of  resist- 
ance against  which  the  gates  of  destruc- 
tion cannot  prevail,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  that  form  of  energy  known  as  the 
Human  Will  also  possesses  unconquer- 
able powers  of  self-preservation. 

It  is  clear  from  what  our  eyes  see  that 
the  God  of  Nature  is  a  frugal  God.  He 
gathers  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost.  He  turns  everything  to  account. 
He  squanders  nothing.  Our  own  bodies 
after  death  are  dissolved  and  built  up 
into  other  structures  which  become  the 
instruments  of  his  purpose.  What  will 
a  God  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  casts 
nothing  as  rubbish  to  the  void,  do  with 
human  personality  when  its  career  on 
earth  is  ended?  It  is  the  most  precious 
product  which  the  earth  produces.  It  is 
a  form  of  spiritual  wealth  amassed  by 
years  of  sacrifice  and  effort.  It  is  a 
bundle  of  energies  and  powers  apparent- 
ly capable  of  being  used  for  high  and 
holy  ends.  It  is  not  like  the  God  re- 
vealed in  Nature  to  squander  this  form 
of  riches,  converting  it  into  nothingness 
in  the  subtle  flame  of  death.  That 
would  be  like  dashing  a  costly  lamp  to 
pieces  just  after  it  had  been  lighted. 

The  God  whom  Science  knows  is  a 
patient    God.      His    processes    are    ex- 
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tended — to  our  mind  interminable.  He 
does  nothing-  in  a  hurry.  He  uses  up 
centuries  in  the  consummation  of  his 
plans.  The  leisureliness  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  one  of  his  most  amazing 
attributes.  It  passes  clear  beyond  our 
comprehension.  We  never  so  realized 
the  infinite  patience  of  God  till  men  be- 
gan to  tell  us  about  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion. We  found  ourselves  at  once  in  a 
world  of  vast  horizons,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  God  whose  favorite  principle  is 
progress  by  growth.  Having  seen  how 
far  man  has  climbed,  it  is  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  chmb  higher.  The 
God  of  Science  is  not  a  God  who  having 
brought  a  creature  so  far,  is  likely  to 
grow  suddenly  weary  of  it  and  convert 
it  in  an  instant  into  a  handful  of  dust. 

The  God  of  Modern  Science  does 
nothing  which  is  not  worthy  man's 
closest  attention.  Every  fact  is  sacred 
and  must  be  scrutinized  and  weighed. 
We  must  sit  down  like  children  before 
it  and  listen  to  what  it  says.  Docility  is 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  Science.  Now  the 
most  wonderful  fact  in  the  universe,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
His  mind  is  a  product  of  the  cosmos. 
His  life  is  a  manifestation  of  forces 
which  are  resident  in  Nature.  His  con- 
sciousness is  a  phenomenon  to  be  studied 
with  closer  attention  than  either  the 
starry  heavens  or  plant  or  animal  life, 
for  more  of  the  nature  and  intent  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  can  express  itself  in  a 
man  than  in  a  rock  or  a  star.  A  man  is 
destitute  of  the  scientific  spirit  who 
works  out  a  theory  of  life  or  of  the 
world  without  reference  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  The  scientist  who  does  it  is  like 
a  botanist  who  refuses  to  look  at  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  flowers,  or  a 
geologist  who  takes  no  account  of  the 
highest  and  most  majestic  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  an  astronomer  who  refuses  to 
turn  his  telescope  on  the  brightest  of  the 
stars.  As  rational  beings  we  are  bound 
to  fix  our  eyes  on  this  Man  of  Galilee. 
His  name  is  above  every  name  because 
his  character  was  the  finest  ever  exhib- 
ited among  the  sons  of  men. 

As  soon  as  we  approach  him  we  dis- 
cover that  his  supreme  interest  is  in 
God.  In  all  his  thinking  and  action  he 
begins  and  ends  with  God.  His  estimate 
of   man   is   based   on   his   view   of   God, 


God  is  Father,  and  therefore  all  men  are 
brothers,  and  therefore  mutual  service  is 
the  central  law  of  human  life.  The 
world  which  now  is  lies  to  Jesus's  mind 
in  the  light  which  falls  on  it  from  God, 
and  so  does  the  world  which  is  to  come. 
To  Jesus  man  is  immortal  because  he  is 
the  child  of  God.  Men  all  around  him 
were  denying  life  after  death,  and  Jesus 
told  them  that  their  unbehef  was  due  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  power  of  God. 
Their  skepticism  had  its  roots  in  their 
failure  to  grasp  the  true  nature  of  the 
Eternal.  It  was  because  of  his  own 
clearness  of  vision  of  the  character  of 
God  that  he  spoke  of  man's  future  in 
accents  that  carried  in  them  the  music 
of  unquestioning  assurance.  His  con- 
fidence never  wavered.  The  problematic 
had  no  place  in  his  thinking.  The  great- 
est of  the  Greeks  had  endeavored  to 
prove  immortality.  Jesus  is  content  to 
assert  it.  He  asserts  it  wath  the  quiet 
confidence  with  which  one  states  an 
axiom  in  mathematics  or  a  formula  in 
physics.  'Tn  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  That  is  all,  and  that  is 
enough.  On  the  cross  he  said :  "Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  In 
his  last  utterance  he  linked  together  his 
belief  in  the  life  everlasting  and  his  con- 
ception of  God. 

The  secret  then  of  an  unwavering 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  man,  lies  in 
the  Christian  conception  of  God.  That 
conception  has  not  been  weakened  or 
altered  by  anything  which  Modern 
Science  has  discovered.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  brightened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  enunciation  of  great  prin- 
ciples which  Science  calls  natural  laws. 
The  boldest  teacher  of  Immortality 
among  the  apostles  was  Paul,  and  it  is 
significant  that  his  favorite  name  for 
God  is  "the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  We  think  of  God  most  truly 
when  we  think  of  him  as  Jesus  thought 
of  him.  When  the  God  of  Jesus  is  our 
God  too,  the  heart  receives  its  answer  to 
the  question,  *Tf  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again  ?" 

But  suppose  that  a  man  cannot  fall 
back  on  the  view  of  God  given  to  the 
world  by  Jesus.  What  then?  Let  him 
begin  at  once  to  live  like  an  immortal. 
Let  him  plan  his  life  as  tho  he  expected 
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tu  live  forever.  Nu  matter  what  his 
view  of  God,  let  him  live  like  a  son  of 
God.  In  other  words,  let  him  live  like  a 
man.  It  is  when  a  man  lives  up  to  the 
possibilities  of  his  highest  self,  that  he 
becomes  bold  to  claim  the  things  that 
belong  to  him.  It  is  Christ  in  us — said 
a  wise  man — who  is  the  hope  of  glory, 


which  being  interpreted  means,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  guarantee  of  immortality 
lies  within  us,  and  that  it  is  when  we 
are  obedient  to  the  high  and  inexorable 
laws  of  our  being,  our  filial  nature  being 
lifted  to  its  highest  power,  that  we  be- 
come aware  that  life  is  endless. 

New  York  City. 
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Peers  and  Commoners  at  Westminster 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


AT  the  time  when  I  am  beginning 
the  present  article  for  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  great,  and  I  hope 
the  final  struggle  between  the  hereditary 
and  the  representative  legislators  of  the 
British  Islands  has  not  nearly  come  to 
its  end.  But  the  general  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  pubHc  mind  thus  far  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  Lords  do  not  con- 
template anything  like  the  utterly  desper- 
ate resistance  which  it  seemed  to  be  at 
one  time  confidently  expected  by  the  de- 
voted worshipers  and  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  hereditary  principle 
would  at  least  commemorate  its  disap- 
pearance by  a  blaze. 

So  far  as  the  debate  has  gone  only 
three  or  four  figures  appear  to  have 
made  a  very  distinct  impression  on  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  even  these  are  figures  which  we 
must  have  all  felt  quite  sure  in  advance 
must  produce  such  an  impression.  Let 
us  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  figure 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  I  have  for  myself  been 
alw^ays  fully  convinced  that  Mr.  Balfour 
only  forfeited  his  chance  of  becoming  a 
great  imperial  statesman  by  his  contin- 
ued adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Nature  intended 
him  to  be  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
leader  of  a  great  party,  but  the  events 
of  his  life  pledged  him  to  the  member- 
ship of  a  political  party  which  had  noth- 
ing great  or  even  real  about  its  principles 
and  was  pledged  against  the  movements 
of  the  hand  of  time.  Thus  while  one 
could  not  help,  even  one  with  political 
opinions  like  my  own,  admitting  and  ad- 
miring the  marvelous  ingenuity  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  submitted  his  own 
case  to  the  House  of  Commons,  few  of 


us  could  help  wondering  how  he  was 
able  to  impress  himself  with  the  convic- 
tion that  such  a  pleading  could  produce 
any  real  impression  on  an  assembly  of 
practised  and  practicing  public  men. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  also  proved  himself 
an  effective  speaker  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  make 
his  chief  object  of  attack  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who  for  some  time  had  done 
his  best  to  subdue  himself  to  the  doc- 
trines and  the  discipline  of  the  Tory 
party,  but  at  last  found  it,  as  most  ob- 
servers expected  that  he  would,  impos- 
sible to  subdue  his  mind  to  the  principles 
and  the  discipline  of  Toryism,  and  had 
therefore  followed  his  intellect  whither 
that  led  him.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  me  quite  beyond  dispute  that  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons  has  not 
been  sustained  by  any  means  so  vigor- 
ously by  the  Tory  disputants  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected.  Even 
those  of  us  who  had  come  to  regard  or 
had  always  regarded  the  whole  theory 
of  the  hereditary  principle  in  legislation 
as  only  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  of  some  community 
described  in  "Gulliver's  Travels"  were 
disposed  to  assume  that  the  champions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  representa- 
tive chamber  of  Parliament  would  make 
a  much  more  ingenious  and  at  the  same 
time  more  impassioned  defense  of  their 
hereditary  institution.  There  came  back 
into  my  mind  by  some  curious  freak  of 
memory  the  recollection  of  a  scene  in 
Dickens's  'Tickwick  Papers."  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  Hfe-comrades  are  making 
an  excursion  thru  an  English  county  in 
an  open  coach  and  a  storm  of  rain  sud- 
denly   comes     on     which     threatens    to 
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drench  them  in  their  expedition.  Samuel 
Weller,  Mr.  Pickwick's  immortal  serv- 
ingman,  is  seated  beside  the  driver,  with 
whom  he  is  talking  unconcernedly.  Mr. 
Pickwick  notices  this  fact,  and  in  his 
usual  kindly  and  genial  fashion  says  to 
his  servant,  "Sam,  you  don't  seem  to  be 
minding  the  rain."  Sam  replies,  with  his 
characteristic  cheerfulness,  "1  don't  see 
any  good  minding  of  it  would  do,  sir." 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  assumed  that 
the  House  of  Lords  were  acting  on  Sam 
Weller's  philosophic  principle,  but  I 
must  say  that  if  we  were  to  idealize  the 
Toryism  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  one 
symbolic  figure,  it  would  hardly  be  that 
of  the  brisk  and  humorous  Samuel 
Weller. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  vehemence 
of  the  controversy  on  both  sides  may 
have  been  kept  much  under  control  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  coronation  of 
the  present  King  is  to  be  for  the  British 
public  the  great  event  of  this  year.  King 
George  V  is  to  be  crowned  on  the  22d  of 
June,  and  the  earher  part  of  the  year 
does  not  perhaps  seem  to  the  majority, 
either  of  Lords  or  Commons,  quite  an 
appropriate  or  seemly  season  for  a  series 
of  animated  controversies  between  one 
legislative  chamber  and  the  other.  The 
coronation  ceremonies  will  have  of 
necessity  to  be  conducted  as  if  they  rep- 
resented the  loyal  devotion  of  a  thoroly 
united  people,  and  it  must  seem  some- 
what difficult  for  the  representatives  of 
that  people  to  maintain  such  an  impres- 
sion while  its  parliamentary  chambers 
are  waging  at  the  same  time  a  constitu- 
tional war  which  threatens  the  absolute 
abolition  of  that  chamber  which  is 
named  next  after  the  sovereign  in  the 
roll  of  the  imperial  institutions.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  coronation  ceremonies 
and  the  preparations  for  them  will  en- 
gross as  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  a 
great  deal  of  that  public  interest  which 
is  now  still  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
claimed  by  the  struggle  between  Lords 
and  Commons. 

King  George  V,  as  our  present  sov- 
ereign is  named,  has  assuredly  begun  his 
reign  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  speak 
with  high  promise  as  to  its  future  popu- 
larity, and  it  does  not  need  much  study 
of  English   history  to  be   aware  of   the 


fact  that  his  predecessors  who  bore  the 
same  name  had  not  done  anything  to  be- 
queath such  an  endowment  to  him.  The 
present  sovereign  is  therefore  opening 
up  an  entirely  new  biography  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  that  name  with  the  history  of 
British  monarchs,  and  we  know,  too, 
that  his  immediate  predecessor,  the  late 
King  Edward  VII,  had  won  for  himself 
the  well-merited  honor  and  affection  of 
his  subjects  all  over  the  globe.  We  may 
naturally  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
ceremonials  of  this  year's  coronation  will 
have  much  effect  in  withdrawing  na- 
tional attention  from  the  troubles  of  the 
peers. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  any  book  ap- 
peared from  a  London  publishing  office 
which  created  so  much  public  sensation 


KING    GEORCK    V. 

as  "Sir  William  Butler:  An  Autobiog- 
raphy," by  Lieut-General  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  W.  F.  Butler,  G.  C.  B.  General  But- 
ler passed  out  of  life  before  the  book's 
actual  completion,  and  it  was  published 
under  the  care  of  his  daughter  by 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Co..  London.  My 
American  readers  will,  I  think,  well  re- 
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member  the  leading  passages  in  the  mili- 
tary career  of  the  great  soldier  which 
have  won  for  him  an  abiding  fame.  But 
there  was  much  in  that  career  as  well  as 
its  military  achievements  which  has  giv- 
en his  autobiography  an  especial  and  a 
peculiar  claim  on  the  interest  of  the 
reading  world  now  around  us  and  yet  to 
come.  General  Butler  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  my  native  country,  Ire- 
land, and  he  tells  us  in  this  volume  that 
his  earliest  recollections  were  associated 
with  the  ever  memorable  Irish  famine, 
and  he  has  some  recollections  of  a  still 
earlier  date  which  included  the  being 
taken  to  see  Daniel  O'Connell  when  that 
great  Irishman  was  a  prisoner  in  Rich- 
mond Prison,  Dublin,  and  being  lifted  in 
the  arms  of  the  illustrious  and  almost 
gigantic  patriot.  In  1858  Butler  became 
an  ensign  in  a  British  regiment,  and  then 
began  his  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier 
which  never  weakened  in  any  sense  his 
strong  national  sentiments.  American 
readers  will,  I  am  sure,  have  followed 
his  brilliant  career  thru  his  many  wars 
and   down   to   the   part   he   took    in   the 
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great     South    African    struggle,    which 
brought   him   into   so   much   antagonism 
with    all    the    noisy    Jingoes    who    have 
played  of  later  years   so  unattractive  a 
part   in   English   political   life.      General 
Butler   never   lost   his   affection    for   the 
country   of   his    birth,    while    he    proved 
himself  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true  in- 
terests, the  really  best  interests,   of  the 
British  dominions.     I  came  upon  a  very 
remarkable    passage    in    which    General 
Butler    gives    his    estimate    of    Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  which  I  quote  here  in 
order  that  my  countrymen  in  the  United 
States  nmy  know  how  thoroly,  up  to  the 
very  end  of  his  noble  life,  the  spirit  of 
Irish  national    feeling   stiU   lived  in  the 
breast  of  this  great  Irishman,  who  had 
rendered  such  service  to  the  British  Em- 
pire on  so  many  foreign  fields,  but  who 
never  renounced  or  concealed  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

"Parnell  was  at  this  time  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  power.  His  mountain  home 
at  Aughhavanagh  lay  some  twenty  miles 
from  us  at  Delgany.  When  the  grouse 
shooting  began  in  August  I  got  a  letter 
from  the  Irish  leader  in  London  asking 
me  to  join  him  at  Aughhavanagh.  I  ac- 
cepted with  delight.  I  looked  upon  Par- 
nell as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
then  hving  in  the  Empire.  Today, 
twenty-two  years  later,  I  regard  him  as 
the  greatest  leader  of  his  time." 

Now  we  have  an  English  Government 
in  full  power  and  pledged  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  Home  Rule  policy  which 
Gladstone,  inspired  and  impelled  by  Par- 
nell, was  the  first  British  statesman  to 
adopt,  and  which  he  would  assuredly 
have  carried  to  success  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  House  of  Lords — that 
legislative  chamber  which  is  now  await- 
ing its  sentence  of  extinction. 

I  feel  sure  that  American  readers  in 
general,  and  not  merely  my  countrymen 
resident  in  the  United  States,  will  give  a 
welcoming  reception  to  the  news  of  the 
remarkable  success  quite  lately  accom- 
plished in  the  dramatic  world  by  the  play 
of  which  Miss  Johanna  Redmond, 
daughter  of  John  Redmond,  the  distin- 
.o^uished  and  powerful  leader  of  the  Irish 
National  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  the  authoress.  The  Daily  Nezvs 
of  March  7  tells  us  this  play,  " False! v 
True"  is  a  Httle  Irish  play  fairly  typical 
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of  those  which  are  in  favor  at  the  Abbey 
Theater,  DubHn.  The  play  is  described 
as  an  "incident  after  the  Robert  Emmet 
rising  in  1803."  The  atmosphere  is 
hig-hly  charged  from  beginning  to  end." 
The  remainder  of  the  criticism  tells  us 
more  about  the  performers  than  about 
the  authoress,  and  I  may  freely  confess 
that  the  success  of  the  authoress  inter- 
ests me  more  than  the  success  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  just  at  present.  The 
Redmond  family  have  always  shown 
themselves  versatile.  John  E.  Redmond, 
the  present  leader  of  the  party,  was  the 


son  of  an  Irish  father  who  had  previ- 
ously made  for  himself  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
William  Redmond,  that  father's  younger 
son,  had  served  in  the  British  navy  and 
I  see  is  now  the  hero  of  a  popular  Irish 
song  describing  him  as  "Billy  the  Bold 
Militia  Boy."  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  that  Johanna  Redmond  has  won  for 
herself  a  success  in  a  quite  new  field,  a 
field,  however,  in  which  woman's  intel- 
lectual force  has  at  various  intervals  of 
at  least  the  modern  world  succeeded  in 
achieving  for  itself  some  distinction. 

London,    England. 
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The  Regeneration   of  the  Small  College 

BY   HARRY  A.   GUSHING,  Ph.D. 

[At  its  twenty-fifth  reunion  last  summer  the  class  of  1885  of  Amherst  College  author- 
ized three  of  its  members,  Ezra  Parmelee  I'rentice,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Ellsworth  G.  Lan- 
caster, Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Olivet  College,  and  William  G.  Thayer,  D.l).,  headmaster 
of  St.  Marks  School,  to  present  to  the  trustees  certain  somewhat  radical  recommendations 
for  the  future  policy  of  Amherst  College.  Their  printed  address  has  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion in  academic  circles,  because  of  the  bearing  of  its  suggestions  on  what  are  called  the 
smaller  colleges  as  against  the  larger  universities.  The  present  article  will  make  the  i.ssue 
clear  to  the  reader.  The  author  is  also  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  in  the  class  of  1891,  a 
well  known  lawyer,  and  is  Professor  and  Acting  Dean  in  the  School  of  Law  of  Columbia 
University. — Editor.] 

THE   old,   unsettled   problem   of   the  opportunism    and    philosophic    compro- 

status    and    service   of   the    small  mise,  and  in  which  the  faculty  will  do 

college   has    never   received    such  more  than   "organize  the   interruptions" 

keen  discussion  as  has  followed  the  re-  of  college  life. 

cent  address  of  the  Class  of  '85  to  the  "    The   address,   in   which   the   class   has 

trustees  of  Amherst  College.     The  solu-  ''stepped  boldly   into  a   relation  to  their 

tion  of  that  problem  thus  far  either  has  college  which  opens  up  an  entirely  new 

been    made    unnecessary    or    has    been  field    for   alumni    activity,"    has    alread\ 

avoided.      In   some   instances,   the   small  aroused  abundant  comment  and  has  been 

college  has  ceased  to  be  small ;  in  other  regarded   as  a  summons   to   some   small 

instances  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  college ;  college   to   realize  and   seize   upon   what 

in  still  other  instances  it  has  temporized  many  believe  to  be  a  real  opportunity  for 

in  the  hope  of  outgrowing  one  charac-  public,  service.     Unconsciously  it  applies 

teristic  or  the  other  under  the  stimulus  the  test  of  the  unsatisfied  world  to  the 

of    purely    business    management    or    of  satisfied  college. 

academic  competition.  This  indecision  The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  small 
has  been  met  squarely  by  the  proposals  college  should  provide  a  broad  cultural 
of  this  address  ;  and  if  these  can  be  training  adapted  to  meet  the  present  call 
adapted  to  past  traditions  and  existing  for  carefully  trained  .«raduates,  should 
conditions,  either  at  Amherst  or  else-  lead  in  a  rational  reaction  against  the 
where,  there  may  be  one  small  college  nrevailing  trend  to  vocationalism  and 
unique  in  its  definite  and  ambitious  pnr-  ''business"  education,  and  should  illus- 
pose,  which  will  stand  for  a  hi^^her  ideal  trate  the  utilitv  of  a  reversion  to  the  old 
in  collegiate  scholarship,  which  will  not  humanities,  usinir  them,  with  their  mod- 
represent   the   prevailing   spirit  of   inert  ern  developments,  as  the  basis  for  four 
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vears  of  discipline.  The  college  course  better  i)ortion  only  of  the  morlern  college 
would  become  a  real  business  for  all,  spirit,  there  would  be  little  demand  for 
and  not  a  diversion  for  many.  Havino:  any  change  of  curriculum.  For  such  a 
once  adopted  an  ideal  and  a  standard  of  revival  of  the  old  spirit  and  old  ideals  no 
(raining,  those  would  be  maintained  and  more  favorable  place  and  no  more  con- 
to  their  maintenance  all  else  would  be  genial  atmosphere  can  be  found  than  in 
subordinated.  As  no  responsible  news-  the  small  college  of  New  England, 
paper,  even  tho  a  purely  commercial  en-  So  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned, 
terprise,  should  allow  its  editorial  page  these  most  recent  proposals  are  not  radi- 
to  be  influenced  by  its  business  depart-  cal.  While  the  cultural  and  even  inspir- 
ment.  so  no  college  should  permit  its  ational  value  of  the  classics  is  insisted 
standards  to  be  lowered  or  its  methods  upon,  recognition  is  also  given  to  the 
to  be  relaxed  in  order  to  preserve  the  importance  of  the  modern  languages, 
numerical  strength  of  its  student  body.  The  sciences,  too,  are  specifically  valued 

To  these  ends,  as  attainable  in  this  in-  as  important  factors  in   a  well-rounded 

stance,  only  five  specific  suggestions  are  course.     In  fact,  so  far  as  subject  matter 

made:  the   strengthening  of  a   modified  goes,    the    modified    classical    course    is 

classical  course ;  the  abolition  of  the  B.  substantially  the  present  course  in  manv 

S.  degree ;  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  colleges,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  recent 

salaries  of  professors ;  the  limitation  of  years    some    colleges   have    appeared    to 

the  number  of  students ;  and  the  admis-  treat  the  classics  as  dying  languages,  of 

sion  of  students  only  thru  a  competitive  none  but  sentimental  value.    Against  that 

examination  or  some  other  really  selec-  tendency  to  decry  the  utility  of  the  class- 

tive  process.  ics  now  appears  this  vigorous  revolt.    If 

The  proposal  of  anything  bordering  there  is  to  be  anything  of  idealism  in 
on  classicism  is  certain  in  these  days  to  college  life  it  can  only  be  by  properly 
meet  much  hostile  criticism ;  and  the  use  subordinating  those  tendencies  which 
of  the  term  classical  will  in  some  quar-  aim  at  developing  chiefly  an  earning 
ters  be  reason  for  prejudice  against  any  power.  The  attempt  is  to  bring  about  a 
plan.  No  word  seems  more  available  as  reversion  to  old  ideals,  and  some  college, 
a  description  of  the  course  in  the  small  equipped  with  a  faculty  suitable  for  such 
New  England  college  of  fifty  years  ago.  work,  may  take  the  leadership  in  reform- 
It  was  classical,  in  that  Greek  and  Latin  ing  American  college  life  and  in  freeing 
were  pred.ominant ;  but  it  was  much  college  education  from  the  criticism  of 
more.  Then  the  small  college  was  stim-  the  business  man  who  sees  in  it  neither 
ulated  by  a  spirit  of  puritanic  idealism  sound  business  training  nor  broad  schol- 
and  devotion  ;  singleness  of  purpose  was  arship  and  only  disqualification  for  suc- 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  an  un-  cess  in  business. 

usual  opportunity;  vigor  and  thoroness  The  second  proposal,  the  abolition  of 
in  all  work  were  maintained  by  the  real-  the  B.  wS.  degree  by  a  college  of  the  modi- 
ization  that  college  then  meant  privilege ;  fied  classical  type,  calls  for  no  comment 
and  thru  all  ran  the  conviction  that  the  or  argument.  If  the  small  collesfe  does 
college  man  owed  some  especial  dutv  to  not,  as  few  do,  train  for  a  scientific  call- 
the  public.  That  was  the  controlling  ing,  the  courses  underlying  the  degree 
spirit  of  the  classical  college ;  and  a  re-  can  be  little  more  than  cultural  courses, 
turn  to  that  is  to  be  desired  quite  as  and  the  degree  will  be  a  misnomer.  If 
much  as  a  return  to  Latin  and  Greek,  such  a  degree  really  diflfers  from  the 
Indeed,  the  proposal  of  a  modified  classi-  B.  A.  degree  only  by  ignorance  of  Greek 
cal  course  takes  it  start  from  the  propo-  (and  sometimes  Latin  also)  and,  possi- 
sition  that  a  college  should  train  for  pub-  bly,  by  slightly  greater  knowledge  of  the 
lie  usefulness  men  who  will  have  breadth  sciences,  then  it  really  means  nothing 
and  thoroness,  the  power  of  application  distinctive.  This  would  still  more  clear- 
as  well  as  of  appreciation,  and  the  per-  ly  appear  to  be  the  case  wherever  a  can- 
sistence  which  usually  is  developed  only  didate  for  the  B.  A.  degree  is  permitted 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  If  the  spirit  to  take  even  more  courses  in  science  than 
of  the  small  college  could  be  the  spirit  of  are  required  of  the  candidate  for  the 
the  old   classical   days   modified   by   the  B.  S.  degree.     The  proposition  is  unan- 
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swerable  that  a  degree  should  not  in  it- 
self be  a  deceptive  figure  of  speech. 

The  third  proposal,  that  the  college 
should  declare  for  a  policy  of  indefinite 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  professors,  will 
commend  itself  to  many.  This  has  been 
a  prevailing  and  futile  dogma  since  col- 
leges began.  The  first  professors  looked 
upon  their  calling  as  akin  to  that  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  this  error  has  burdened  all 
their  successors.  The  early  types  were 
not  urged  to  go  into  teaching ;  they  felt 
called  to  the  work;  and  exercising  a 
choice  of  a  well-filled  calling  they  did  not 
complain  of  its  scant  recompense  for  de- 
voted service.  No  amount  of  comment 
has  been  able  to  alter  this  situation.  The 
press  today,  and  for  years,  has  been  full 
of  generalities  on 'the  subject;  but  sel- 
dom are  figures  offered.  When  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a  well-endowed  college  the 
average  man  of  the  entire  faculty  pays 
out  yearly  for  the  necessaries  of  living  a 
few  hundred  dollars  more  than  his  sal- 
ary, certainly  in  that  college  the  pro- 
fessors have  to  ''magnify  their  calling" 
at  their  own  expense  and  sacrifice.  To 
demonstrate  this  injustice  a  combined 
balance-sheet  of  the  faculty  is  conclusive. 
To  provide  an  adequate  remedy,  and  to 
establish  quality  as  the  final  test  of  use- 
fulness, a  college  must  be  content  to  have 
the  bulk  of  its  funds  so  obscurely  invest- 
ed as  to  show  a  return  only  in  the  class- 
room. This  requires  the  rare  power  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  build  and  ex- 
pand. The  committee  who  prepared  the 
address  in  question  would  seem  to  go 
further,  and  have  their  college  decline  all 
gifts  of  buildings  which  might  be  unac- 
companied by  provision  to  meet  the  in- 
creased maintenance  charges  or  which 
might  provide  facilities  for  more  than  a 
fixt  maximum  of  students.  To  adopt 
this  policy  involves  an  excess  of  modesty 
in  finance  to  which  few  college  presi- 
dents will  be  able  to  yield.  They  might 
cease  to  be  financial  solicitors  and  be  able 
to  take  this  ground  if  once  their  produc- 
tive   endowments    were    adequate,    their 


working  equipment  sufficient,  and  the 
size  of  their  college  so  limited  as  to  quiet 
the  ambition  for  mere  numbers  Such  a 
degree  of  content  with  outward  condi- 
tions will  never  exist  as  long  as  there  is 
the  stimulus  to  outgrow  a  proper  and 
normal  plant.  To  secure  such  content 
there  must  be  adopted,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, a  policy  of  intensive  college  de- 
velopment. 

The  two  remaining  propositions,  the 
limitation  in  number  of  the  student  body 
and  admission  by  a  competitive  process, 
are  interdependent.  Granted  that  the 
maximum  of  an  entering  class  is  arbi- 
.trarily  fixt,  those  applying  (unless  mere 
priority  of  date  of  application  is  to  con- 
trol) must  necessarily  be  sifted,  and  if 
the  limitation  amounts  to  anything  the 
best  among  the  applicants,  up  to  the 
number  needed,  will  be  chosen.  Whether 
this  result  is  secured  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, or  by  the  choice  of  those 
whose  certificates  show  the  most  credit- 
able preparation,  or  of  those  whose  prep- 
aratory record  otherwise  shows  the 
greatest  capabilities,  the  fact  is  that  by 
some  selective  process  the  best  only 
among  the  applicants  will  be  received. 
Admission  wnll  then  mean  something 
real,  and  the  limitation  will  be  fully  jus- 
tified if  the  work  in  the  college  itself  can 
be  made  of  such  a  superior  type  that 
membership  in  such  a  college  will  mean 
excellence  and  its  degree  will  be  truly 
distinctive.  If  any  board  of  trustees  will 
exercise  the  discrimination  and  courage 
properly  to  apply  such  tests  to  the  work 
in  their  charge,  and  to  establish  such 
standards  and  keep  to-  them,  they  will 
win  the  approval  of  many  doubting  par- 
ents and  will  develop  an  American  col- 
les^e  unlike  any  we  have  had  in  the  thoro- 
ness  of  its  work,  the  influence  of  its  fac- 
ulty, and  the  character  of  its  graduates. 
The  problem  seems  not  to  be  whether 
any  college  will  be  able  and  willing  pa- 
tiently to  attempt  this,  but  what  college 
it  will  be.     , 
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Country  Town   Sayings 

BY    E.  W.   HOWE 

[In  oiii  ibSLic  of  February  2n(l  we  devoted  an  editorial  to  clironicling  our  regrets  at  llu- 
retirement  of  "Ed"  Howe  from  the  editorship  of  the  Atchison  (Kansas)  Globe.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  he  has  been  living  at  "Potato  Hill  Farm,"  a  few  miles  out  of  Atchison, 
where  he  is  writing,  setting  up  and  publishing  all  himself,  E.  IV.  Howe's  Monthly:  A  Farm- 
er's Magazine  for  Tozvn  People.  Two  issues  of  this  unique  periodical  have  already  ap- 
peared, but  we  hasten  to  express  the  hope  that  not  many  of  our  readers  will  subscribe  for 
it,  for  Mr.  Howe  quit  the  Globe  solely  to  get  rid  of  the  newspaper  grind,  and  he  an- 
nounces that  if  his  new  venture  is  too  successful,  he  will  quit  that  too.  Besides  editing 
and  farming  he  has,  in  the  last  three  months,  written  a  play  founded  on  his  novel,  "The 
Story  of  a  Country  Town,"  i)ublished  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  has  prepared  a  new 
volume  entitled  "Country  Town  Sayings"  (Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  $i).  This  latter 
book  has  just  been  sent  us  for  review.  Instead  of  giving  it  the  usual  notice  in  our  lit- 
erary columns,  we  have  selected  from  it  at  random  the  following  paragraphs.  We  merely 
atld   that  those   who   are   interested   will    find   in  the    book    298    pages   just    as    good. — Kditor.] 


THERE  is  an  unwritten  law  among 
women  that  no  woman  should  go 
farther     than     two    blocks     from 
home  with  a  shawl  over  her  head. 

A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks  before 
breakfast. 

You  hear  every  day  of  women  who 
are  "crazy  to  get  married."  You  rarely 
hear  it  of  men. 

About  the  ugliest  creature  on  earth  is 
a  tall,  slim  boy  wearing  spectacles. 

A  thunderbolt  never  yet  fell  from  a 
clear  sky. 

We  don't  believe  we  ever  knew  any 
one  who  was  not  properly  punished. 

When  we  look  at  some  men  who  say 
they  were  sent  to  save  the  world,  we 
can't  help  laughing. 

Nothing  pleases  a  woman  quite  so  well 
as  to  look  so  sweet  that  a  man  wants  to 
kiss  her,  and  then  abuse  him  for  his  im- 
pudence. 

Don't  be  ashamed  if  you  can't  play  the 
piano ;  be  proud  of  it. 

Every  time  a  woman  disappears  into 
the  kitchen  she  comes  back  eating  some- 
thing, but  she  eats  very  Httle  at  the  table. 

A  woman  looks  prettier  putting  a  baby 
to  sleep  than  she  does  on  a  public  plat- 
form. 

You  may  easily  play  a  joke  on  a  man 
who  likes  to  argue :  agree  with  him. 

Do  something  for  the  town  in  which 
you  live,  and  you  will  do  something  for 
yourself. 
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When  married  people  do  not  look 
squarely  at  each  other  when  they  speak, 
and  refer  to  each  other  as  ''he"  or  ''she," 
there  is  trouble  in  the  air. 

After  every  picnic,  whether  there  was 
a  chaperon  or  not,  a  new  hugging  story 
comes  out. 

Every  woman  hates  the  word  "fe- 
male." 

Put  cream  and  sugar  on  a  fly,  and  it 
tastes  very  much  like  a  black  raspberry. 

When  a  man  begins  to  tell  you  a  long 
story,  a  good  way  is  to  say,  "I've  heard 
it." 

Families  with  babies,  and  families 
without  babies,  are  so  sorry  for  each 
other. 

The  average  farmer  dearly  loves  an 
oyster  stew. 

A  woman  complains  that  every  time 
she  is  with  the  men  one  of  the  number 
wants  to  explain  how  a  steam  engine 
works. 

If  a  man  looked  like  the  pictures  in  a 
tailor's  fashion  plate,  people  would  set 
the  dogs  on  him. 

If  you  see  something  that  no  one  else 
sees,  or  hear  sounds  that  no  others  hear, 
that  is  what  it  means  to  go  crazy. 

About  the  only  excitement  in  Atchison 
today  is  this :  A  man  who  was  lately 
operated  on  appeared  on  the  streets,  and 
people  fear  he  is  out  too  soon. 

There  is  usually  enough  of  everything 
on  the  table  except  cream. 
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A    MAN'S    HOME    FOR    A    MAN. 
From    the    piazza    of    "Potato    Hill    Bungalow,"    Mr.    Howe     looks     out     over     thirty     miles     of     the     Missouri 

Valley. 


If  there  were  no  schools  to  take  the 
children  away  from  home  part  of  the 
time,  the  insane  asylums  would  be  filled 
with  mothers. 

Whenever  a  widower's  name  is  men- 
tioned, it  recalls  the  names  of  many 
women  said  to  be  chasing  him. 

Every  country  town  man  who  gets 
East  has  his  picture  taken  with  Niagara 
Falls  for  a  background. 

Next  to  the  man  with  a  clammy  hand 
we  despise  the  man  who  shakes  hands 
sideways,  the  usual  custom  being  to 
shake  hands  up  and  own. 

A  white  dress  should  not  be  worn 
more  than  one  day.  We  are  not  a  wom- 
an, but  you  bet  we  can  tell  when  a  white 
dress  needs  washing. 

When  a  doctor  assists  at  an  operation, 
he  is  as  particular  to  have  it  mentioned 
as  a  woman  who  assists  at  a  reception. 

After  a  woman  has  powdered  a  long 
time,  her  face  has  a  purple  look,  like  a 
boy's  chin  when  he  stays  in  swimming 
too  long. 

If  the  women  had  money,  how  well 
they  could  get  along  without  the  men ! 


How  early  do  mothers  begin  spanking 
their  children?  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  by  inquiring  among  moth- 
ers, it  is  necessary  to  begin  spanking  girl 
babies  when  about  a"  year  old  and  boy 
babies  when  about  sixteen  months  old. 

Card  playing  is  more  foolish  than 
wicked. 

The  stuff  used  to  kill  a  smell  is  usually 
worse  than  the  smell. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  widow  ever 
eloped. 

How  sweet  the  short  girls  look  when 
they  are  seventeen  or  eighteen !  But 
after  they  begin  to  get  the  middle-age 
spread  they  don't  look  so  sweet. 

Patent  medicine  advertisements  are  at- 
tractive reading  for  women  because  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  women 
who  Suffer  in  Silence. 

Music  uplifts  me,  but  T  drop  back 
again  as  soon  as  the  music  is  over. 

The  more  worthless  a  man,  the  more 
fish  he  can  catch. 

The  younger  your  daughter,  the  more 
apt  she  is  to  love  you. 
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i\  early  every  baby  kills  a  kitten  by 
loving  it  to  deatli. 

About  all  some  men  accomplish  in  life 
is  to  send  a  son  to  Harvard. 

Every  w^oman  thinks  she  has  a  natural 
taste  for  arranging  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

We  shall  always  admire  the  women  be- 
cause so  few  of  them  are  known  as  "pro- 
fessor." 

A  boy  is  a  natural  born  outlaw  when 
it  comes  to  bathing.  Unless  his  mother 
stands  over  him  with  a  switch  he  won't 
lake  one;  and  after  he  is  grown,  and 
married,  he  neglects  bathing  when  his 
wife  leaves  home. 

A  man  has  his  clothes  made  to  fit  him ; 
a  woman  makes  herself  fit  her  clothes. 

A  man  who  never  attempts  to  sing  at 
any  other  time  will  break  out  when  in  a 
picnic  wagon. 

Nearly  every  bride  wears  a  wedding 
dress  that  is  beyond  her  father's  means. 

When  a  woman  is  on  her  last  legs  she 
starts  a  boarding-house;  a  man  starts  a 
fire  insurance  agency. 

A  man  who  owns  a  sleigh  is  willing  to 
freeze  to  show  it  off. 

We  saw  a  woman  crying  on  the  streets 
today.  Probably  we  men  have  been  do- 
ing something  again. 

Look  at  any  man's  clothes,  and  you 
will  find  from  seven  to  seventy-five  spots 
that  should  be  removed. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  sort  of  man 
known  as  an  iconoclast  is  pretty  apt  to 
finally  get  into  serious  trouble. 

Before  we  die  we  hope  to  see  a  house 
with  an  oak  finish  upstairs.  All  the 
better  class  houses  have  an  oak  finish 
downstairs,  but  we  have  never  seen  one 
with  an  oak  finish  upstairs. 

Nations  go  armed;  but  citizens  must 
not. 

What  a  servile  creature  a  rich  man  is 
when  he  meets  a  man  who  has  more 
money  than  he  has ! 

Every  day  thousands  of  people  ex- 
claim, "I  can't  stand  it !"    But  they  do. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  have  nothing  to 
be  thankful  for,  but  when  I  reflect  that 


1  am  not  a  woman,  I  am  content.  Any 
(jne  who  is  compelled  to  kiss  a  man,  and 
pretend  to  like  it,  is  entitled  to  .sympathy. 

Don't  tell  a  good  story,  even  tho  you 
know  one ;  its  narration  will  simply  re- 
mind your  hearers  of  a  bad  one. 

In  draping  things,  and  in  arranging 
flowers,  every  woman  thinks  she  has  par- 
ticularly good  taste. 

Nearly  every  unsuccessful  man  we 
ever  met  was  a  good  billiard  player. 

How  fearless  and  plain-spoken  a  man 
is  in  talking  to  his  women  folks  1 

It  is  more  trouble  for  a  woman  to 
wash  her  head  than  to  do  the  family 
washing. 

Why  are  women's  stockings  so  long 
and  men's  stockings  so  short? 

About  the  only  excitement  out  in  the 
country  is  to  say  at  the  breakfast  table : 
"The  dog  barked  last  night  as  tho  some 
one  was  prowling  around  the  house." 

A  woman's  hand  may  be  pale  and  deli- 
cate, but  she  can  pick  up  a  hotter  plate 
than  a  man. 

I  once  wondered  how  the  banks  made 
their  money,  but  when  I  procured  a  loan 
I  found  out. 

A  young  Atchison  girl  who  will  be- 
come a  teacher  said  today :  'T  am  not  be- 
coming a  teacher  to  do  good,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  whipping  the  boys."    - 

There  never  was  a  man  so  patient  that 
it  didn't  make  him  mad  to  get  a  line 
under  his  horse's  tail  when  out  driving. 

At  a  dinner  party  it  is  always  expected 
that  the  guests  will  talk  about  literature. 

There  is  no  good  fishing,  and  there  are 
no  good  times. 

Probably  this  expression  is  used  often- 
er  by  people  than  any  other:  "Every- 
thing is  blamed  on  me." 

School  children  laugh  as  quickly  at  the 
teacher's  jokes  as  church  people  laugh  at 
tlie  jokes  of  the  bishop. 

A  woman  harnessing  a  horse  acts  as 
awkwardly  as  a  man  putting  on  a  baby's 
clothes. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  a  mother  makes  a  fish-hook  out  of 
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her  finger,  and  dives  down  into  the 
mouth  of  her  baby  when  it  has  been  eat- 
ing anything  behind  her  back. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
country  horse  that  had  its  tail  eaten  off 
by  calves? 

The  young  men  say  poor  girls  are 
more  affectionate  than  rich  ones. 

What  is  the  exact  age  when  it  is  no 
longer  proper  for  a  girl  to  straddle  a 
bobsled  and  put  her  arms  around  the  boy 
in  front  of  her  in  coasting?     A  number 
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of  big  girls  in  town  are  still  clinging  to 
the  practice. 

How  good  a  yawn  tastes  at  about  lO 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  before  going 
to  bed ! 

Every  married  woman  looks  as  tho  she 
needed  a  little  more  love,  but  what  she 
really  needs  is  a  little  more  money. 

As  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  a  young 
man  is  in  society  for  the  ice  cream  there 
is  in  it,  he  should  be  turned  out.  The 
object  of  society  is  to  marry  young  peo- 


ple off,  and  they  should  pay  attention  to 
it  or  stay  out. 

"She  looks,"  we  heard  a  woman  say 
today,  "as  tho  she  had  been  buried,  and 
dug  up." 

If  you  are  on  confidential  terms  with 
almost  any  family,  you  discover  they  are 
terribly  hard  up. 

After  a  man  has  said  "grace"  at  a 
meal  some  time  is  required  for  those 
around  the  table  to  become  comfortable 
again. 

Maybe  one  girl  in  fifty  has  two  men 
to  choose  between,  but  we  don't  believe 
the  girl  ever  lived  who  had  her  pick  of 
three. 

How  a  little  girl  loves  to  say  to  a  little 
boy,  ''Oh,  you  are  going  to  catch  it !" 

Every  town  has  its  men  who  take 
pleasure  in  running  after  other  men's 
hats  when  they  blow  off. 

When  a  friend  is  in  trouble,  don't  an- 
noy him  by  asking  if  there  is  anything 
you  can  do ;  think  up  something  appro- 
priate, and  do  it. 

With  all  its  meanness  and  dirt,  we 
rather  like  Chicago. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  who  caught  the  woman  sch<x)l 
teacher  who  boarded  at  his  house  and 
washed  her  face  in  the  snow  ? 

When  you  were  a  boy,  did  you  have 
any  financial  dealings  with  your  father? 
Tf  you  did,  they  were  conducted  on  this 
plan:  Your  father  gave  you  a  call. 
When  you  had  taken  jcare  of  it  for  some 
time,  and  it  became  a  cow,  he  sold  it  and 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  Almost 
everv  bov  has  a  grievance  of  this  kind 
against  his  father. 

When  a  woman  drives  a  horse  she  is 
always  whipping  it  with  the  lines. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  school  wearing  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  all  the  other  boys  spit 
on  them. 

\  man  and  wife  have  no  sooner  reared 
children  of  their  own  than  they  have  to 
begin  over  again  with  their  grandchil- 
dren. Old  age,  that  should  be  free  from 
cares,  has  more  cares  than  any  other  time 
of  life.     There  are  at  least  fifty  women 
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ill    Atchison    who    make    nursemaids    of 
their  mothers. 

A  girl's  idea  of  modesty  is  to  let  loose 
quick  when  she  shakes  hands  with  a 
strange  man. 

When  a  man  buys  a  new  hat  he  wants 
one  just  like  the  one  he  had  before.  But 
a  woman  isn't  that  way. 

When  a  woman  gives  a  party  she  fig- 
ures on  twenty-two  guests  to  the  gallon. 

When  a  man  takes  off  his  socks  you 
can  usually  see  a  scar  on  his  toe,  where 
he  cut  it  as  a  boy. 

1  lately  saw  a  long  list  of  things  people 
shouldn't  do.     I  do  every  one  of  them. 

The  eternal  feminine  question :  "How 
much  is  it  a  yard?" 

Occasionally  a  man  finds  his  wife 
looking  in  a  certain  Queer  Way,  and 
wdien  he  asks,  ''What  is  the  matter?"  she 
looks  at  him  a  moment,  bursts  into  tears, 
and  replies,  "Nothing." 

We  never  could  get  up  much  enthusi- 
asm over  the  militia. 

Four  Atchison  sisters  have  worn  the 
same  dress  to  be  married  in.  This  is  the 
right  way  to  treat  a  father. 

An  Atchison  man  who  was  told  he 
should  not  say  "widow  woman,"  as  it  is 
improper,  now  says  "widow  lady." 

We  know  an  Atchison  girl  so  tanned, 
sunburned  and  freckled  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  she  has  been  in 
swimming. 

We  have  always  found  it  a  pretty 
good  rule  to  avoid  an  "intellectual  treat." 

Nearly  every  man  says  of  his  dog : 
"His  father  cost  a  thousand  dollars." 

We  suppose  there  never  was  a  married 
woman  who  did  not  say  to  some  one,  at 
some  time,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  chil- 
dren she  would  leave  him. 

A  girl  should  be  given  an  allowance 
every  week,  if  it  is  not  more  than  50 
cents.  It  will  teach  her  how  to  handle 
the  great  sums  intrusted  to  her  care 
when  she  marries. 

"No  woman,"  said  a  late  novel, 
"should  marry  a  man  who  cannot  help 
her  reach  the  hights."  How  the  women 
love  that  sort  of  thing ! 


if  you  own  a  Jersey  cow,  and  it  ha^  a 
heifer  calf,  that's  a  sign  that  you  are 
lucky.     Most  Jersey  calves  are  gents. 

1  f  you  want  to  make  a  man  very  an- 
gry, get  some  one  to  pray  for  him. 

The  better  a  pie  tastes,  the  worse  it  is 
for  you. 

A  man  should  be  taller,  older,  heavier, 
uglier  and  hoarser  than  his  wife. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  girls  are  Epis- 
copalians, while  their  mothers  belong  to 
other  Churches? 

Women  like  to  attend  w^eddings,  to 
hear  the  big,  sweet,  juicy  promises  the 
l^ridegrooms  make. 

You  can  do  more  for  yourself  than 
any  one  will  do  for  you. 

When  father  has  charge  of  the  baby 
its  face  is  always  dirty. 

Some  people  never  have  anything  ex- 
cept ideals. 

There  is  to  be  a  party  tonight,  and  this 
afternoon  a  woman  called  up  her  hus- 
band and  asked,  "What  shall  I  wear?" 
"Never  mind  now,"  her  husband  repHed, 
"don't  be  coy.  You're  going  to  wear 
that  old  black  dress,  the  only  thing  you 
have,  and  you  know  it." 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
man  who  said  to  his  boy:  "Pull  ofif  my 
boots,  son,  and  the  next  time  I  see  a 
dime  rolling  up  hill  I'll  give  it  to  you"? 

Every  woman  imagines  that  she  is  an 
ideal  sickroom  visitor. 

Another  girl  who  took  piano  lessons, 
expecting  to  go  into  society,  has  turned 
out  a  stenog. 

We  believe  the  old  war  between  men 
and  women  grows  fiercer  every  year. 

If  we  were  a  woman,  we  don't  believe 
we  know  a  man  we'd  marry. 

One  of  the  griefs  of  m}^  life  is  that 
when  I  drive,  vagrant  dogs  run  after  me 
and  bark,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
hit  one  of  them  with  the  whip,  altho  I 
always  try. 

You  can  pick  up  a  boy's  school  book 
and  find  instantly  where  he  is  studying. 
Every  page  he  has  passed  over  is  full  of 
marks  and  dirt. 
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Almost  every  public  speaker  mentions  A  l^rotcstant  preacher's  idea  of  great 

his  dear  wife,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  success  in  his  work  is  to  convert  a  Cath- 

been  abroad.  olic. 

We  never  knew  a  man  who  could  keep  "She   is  the  kind  of   a   woman,"   said 

a  horse  decent  looking  in  winter  time.  an  Atchison  woman   today,   "who  never 

Nothing  looks   prettier  on   a  -woman  fi"s  ^  'amP  "ntil  shcis  ready  to  use  it." 
than  a  white  apron  with  a  big  bow  at  the  A  man  can  feel  in  his  pockets  at  any 

l)ack.  •  time  and  bring  out  a  little  ball  of  fuzz. 


Atchison,   Kansas. 


Motoring  for  People  of  Moderate  Means 

BY  W.  F.  DIX 

Author   of   "The   Face  in    the   Girandole,"    Ktc. 

A  DOZEN  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  account  much  less  than  if  he  turns  his 
the  good  old  days  of  bicycling,  car  in  every  year  fur  a  new  one. 
when  pony  carts  for  the  children  I  believe  that  the  car  of  1914  or  1915 
and  carriages  for  grown-ups  were  safe  — perhaps  even  the  car  of  19 13 — will  be 
upon  our  highways,  and  the  surfaces  of  a  vast  improvement  over  this  year's  in 
our  country  roads  were  not  lifted  up  by  several  respects.  I  fondly  dream  of  own- 
the  suction  of  whirling,  rubber-tired  ing  a  car  in  a  very  few  years  which  shall 
automobile  wheels  and  wafted  by  the  be  absolutely  self-cranking  in  all  weath- 
vagrant  breeze  over  the  surrounding  ers ;  that  even  in  winter  I  can  go  out  to 
scenery,  the  burning  question  was,  "Shall  the  garage  of  a  cold  morning,  take  my 
1  use  my  bicycle  another  season,  or  ex-  seat,  touch  a  button  or  turn  a  lever,  and 
change  it  for  a  new  one?"  Today,  in  start  the  motor  running.  I  believe  that 
this  more  luxurious  and  costly  age  of  kerosene  lamps  will  be  replaced  with 
motordom,  the  same  question  arises  in  a  electric  ones ;  that  the  car  will  generate 
larger  phase  :  'Ts  it  the  better  policy  to  its  own  electricity  for  lighting  and  igni- 
turn  in  my  motor  car  every  year  or  hang  tion ;  that  tool  boxes,  extra  tires,  presto- 
on  to  it  for  several  seasons?"  lite  tanks,  change-speed  levers,  touring 
Every  motor  car  owner  is  harassed  by  trunks  and  other  hardware  will  be  swept 
this  question,  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  from  their  disfiguring  positions  on  the 
answer  is  reasonably  obvious,  to  those  outside  of  the  body  and  be  kept  in  dust- 
motorists  at  least  who  must  carefully  proof  compartments  inside,  and  that  the 
watch  their  expenses.  A  week  after  one  inartistic  and  unharmonious  lines  of  the 
has  bought  a  new  car  and  used  it,  it  be-  present  style  of  touring  car  body  will  be 
comes  a  second-hand  one.  Nine-tenths  supplanted  by  a  smooth,  graceful,  cigar- 
of  the  first  year's  depreciation  in  value  shaped  form,  a  slender  ellipse,  beginning 
can  be  written  ofif  after  the  first  run.  from  in  front  of  the  radiator  and  ending 
Likewise  the  first  year's  depreciation  is  in  the  rear.  And  the  fairest  dream  of  all 
far  in  excess  of  the  next  two  or  three  to  the  motor  owner  is  that  the  everlast- 
years.  so  I  believe  that  the  motor  car  ing  nuisance  of  changing  tires  on  the 
owner  of  moderate  means  will  do  well  to  road  will  be  done  away  with,  and  that 
keep  his  car  just  as  long  as  it  runs,  and  some  system  of  plunger  springs  or  other 
to  get  all  the  mileage  out  of  it.  If  the  device  will  allow  the  use  of  hard  rubber 
man  who  owns  this  spring  a  this  year's  tires. 

or   last  year's  car  in  good  order  will  be  When    these    idyllic    dreams    shall    be- 

contented  witli  it  for  three  or  four  years  come  realities,  the  motor  car  will  be  used 

more,  he  can   then  give  it   away  to  his  by  the  owner  all  winter  long,  whether  he 

best  enemy  and  be  set  back  in  his  bank  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  have  a 
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chauffeur  or  not,  and  many  more  women 
will  enjoy  driving. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  wanderlust  grips  us.  Eor  months  we 
have  had  too  little  exercise  and  too  much 
work,  when  cold  and  storm  have  kept  us 
immured  in  office  and  home,  and  when 
Kipling's  poem,  "The  Feet  of  the  Young 
Men,"  makes  a  strong  appeal. 

"Then  we  .cfo.  go,  go  away  from  here ! 

On   the  other  side  the  world  we're  over-due! 

'Send  the  road  is  clear  before  you 

When   the   old  spring   fret  comes  o'er  you 

And  the  red  god«  call  to  you  !" 

The  old  spring  fret  against  constraint 
is  strong  upon  us.  We  long  to  get  out 
into  the  woods  and  to  see  the  burgeon  of 
virginal  green  upon  the  trees ;  to  perspire 
the  poisons  out  of  our  systems;  and  to 
sit  at  the  throttle  and  fly  out  into  the 
country  side.  The  red  gods  are  the  red 
corpuscles  in  our  blood  beginning  to 
dance.  We  take  the  car  out  of  its  cold 
storage  as  soon  as  the  first  mild  weather 
comes,  clean  the  spark  plugs,  fill  the 
grease  cups,  grind  the  valves  and  anx- 
iously watch  the  snow  and  mud  grow 
less  on  the  roads.  Those  early  spring 
runs,  how  delicious  they  are!  What 
promise  they  give  of  summer  joys  to 
come! 

The  motor  car  is  no  longer  merely  the 
toy  of  the  rich ;  it  is  a  practical  and  use- 
ful vehicle  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means.  The  question,  How  much  does  it 
cost  to  run  a  car?  can  be  answered  just 
about  as  definitely  as. such  questions  as, 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer in  Europe?  or  How  much  does  it 
cost  to  live  in  the  suburbs?  It  depends 
altogether  upon  the  personal  equation. 
A  man's  motor  expense  account  reflects 
his  temperament  and  habits  and  means 
just  as  accurately  as  any  other  account 
of  running  expenses.  Two  men  may  buy 
the  same  car  at  the  same  time,  use  them 
in  the  same  general  way,  and  one's  ex- 
penses may  be  double  that  of  the  other's. 
If  a  man  uses  common  sense,  looks  after 
the  lubrication  of  his  engine,  saves  wear 
on  tires  by  going  slowly  around  corners, 
attends  to  every  squeak  or  sign  of  fric- 
tion at  once,  starts  and  stops  gently,  and 
gives  the  same  interest  and  care  to  his 
car  that  he  would  to  a  valuable  horse;  if 
he  refrains  from  buying  a  new  car  every 
year  or  so,  deducts  what  he  would  pay 


the  cabman  and  livery  stable  if  he  had  no 
car,  and  drives  himself,  he  should  secure 
a  maximum  of  health,  pleasure  and  lux- 
ury for  himself  and  his  family,  for  far 
less  than  he  could  secure  these  iri  any 
other  way. 

A  motor  car  is,  in  most  cases,  a  lux- 
ury, and  if  a  man,  after  trying  out  the 
sport  for  a  season  or  so  finds  he  is  not 
paying  his  bills  with  the  cheerful  feeling 
that  it  is  money  well  spent,  if  he  feels 
uneasy  at  the  expense,  he  should  sell  his 
car  and  go  back  to  the  livery  stable,  the 
bicycle  and  "shank's  mare."  He  should 
frankly  charge  to  expense  of  upkeep  the 
loss  of  interest  on  the  investment,  a  de- 
preciation of  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  car  each  year,  cost  of  his 
automobile  insurance  and  his  license  fees, 
as  well  as  the  regular  running  expenses, 
and  the  purchase  of  such  accessories  as 
lap  robes,  fur  coats,  gloves,  road  maps, 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  he  should 
charge  up  every  item  of  cost  which  own- 
ership of  a  car  entails. 

I  have  a  friend  who  bought  a  car  last 
year  for  about  $1,700.  He  drives  it  him- 
self and  has  run  between  five  and  six 
thousand  miles.  His  own  health  and 
that  of  his  children  have  improved,  and 
he  believes  he  has  saved  doctor's  bills. 
He  knows  he  has  saved  livery  stable  bills, 
and  that  his  family  have  all  derived  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  from  the 
car.  His  actual  running  expenses  have 
been  as  follows  for  the  year : 

Gasoline,  oil,  kerosene  (for  lamps)   and 

dry  cells    .  . ; $iOQ.oo 

Occasional     storage     and     services     of 
chauffeur    and    cleaning    car 53-00 

Repairs  and  adjustments    18.00 

Tire  repairs,  $12;  two  inner  tubes,  $18; 

one  shoe   (a  "second")   $30 60.00 

Total    $240.00 

Average   per   month    $20.00 

This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the 
items  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph— depreciation,  loss  of  interest, 
etc. — which  would  amount  roughly  to 
about  $560,  or  a  total  of  $800. 

I  have  another  friend  who  bought 
about  the  same  kind  of  a  car  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  his  actual  running  ex- 
penses, not  including  the  depreciation, 
loss  of  interest,  etc.,  came  to  50  per  cent, 
more  than   those  of  the  first   man,   yet 
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he  only  drove  his  car  about  2,500  miles. 
These  are  fairly  representative  cases,  i 
think,  and  are  interesting  as  showing 
what  has  been  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
taining a  moderate  price  car  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

If  a  man  feels  that  he  can  easily 
afford  the  expense  of  keeping  a  car  and 
enjoys  its  use,  there  is  no  mode  of  recre- 
ation which,  when  properly  indulged  in, 
brings  in  more  thoro  enjoyment  and  ben- 


efit to  the  entire  family.  The  speed 
maniac  is  passing,  engine  breakdowns  on 
the  road  are  practically  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  era  of  hysteria  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  era  of  common  sense,  and 
more  and  more  the  automobile  will  be- 
come a  delightful  and  useful  adjunct  to 
our  social  life.  Here's  to  its  golden 
future!  Long  life  to  the  motor  car  and 
health  and  happiness  to  its  swelling  army 
of  votaries ! 

New  York   Ctty. 
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Men  We  Are  Watching 

BY  A  WASHINGTON   JOURNALIST 


•  The  New  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

THREE  recent  appointments  to  im- 
portant posts  in  the  executive  de- 
partment have  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, pleasantly  indicating  the  increas- 
ing interest  which  the  country  at  large  is 
takmg  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Ballinger 
from  the  President's  Cabinet  left  open 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  storm  which  has  been  raging  in 
that  quarter  during  the  past  two  years 
rendered  almost  every  one  alert  as  -to 
who  the  new  Cabinet  officer  would  be, 
and  more  or  less  personally  interested 
in  the  appointment.  There  were  two 
distinct  attitudes  which  the  President 
might  have  taken  in  makmg  a  choice. 
He  followed  the  least  probable  but  by 
far  the  most  generally  acceptable, -and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  better  or  more  nearly 
universal  satisfaction  has  rarely  been 
felt  than  in  the  selection  of  Walter  L. 
Fisher.  The  President  has  himself  said 
that  he  expects  Mr.  Fisher  will  prove  an 
ornament  to  his  Cabinet,  and  apparently 
no  one  has  the  slightest  fear  that  he  will 
be  disappointed. 

The  appointment  was  pleasing  to  the 
great  majority  because,  first  of  all,  the 
new  Secretary  is  an  ardent  conservation- 
ist, in  v/hich  he  is  sure  of  popular  ap- 
proval. He  has  been  president  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association — the 
position  now  held  by  Gififord  Pinchot — 
and  is  still  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  organization.  He  may  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Pinchot  upon  every  point,  and 


is  free  to  say  that  he  does  not,  but  they 
are  warm  friends  and  Mr.  Fisher  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  same  general  lines, 
which  cannot  fail  to  bring  assurance  to 
many  who  have  realized  deep  regret  in 
the  past  that  our  national  resources  have 
been  so  lightly  and  carelessly  handled. 

Secretary  Fisher  also  comes  into  the 
Cabinet  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
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The    new   Secretary    of   the   Interior. 
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CHARLES   DEWEY    HILLES, 

The    newly    appointed    secretary    to    President    Taft. 

of  the  strongest  practitioners  at  the  Chi- 
cago bar.  He  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  much  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Htigation  in  Ilhnois  during  the  past  ten 
years  and  a  prominent  figure  in  many  of 
the  great  reform  movements.  He  is  a 
remarkably  clear,  boldly  aggressive  and 
convincing  speaker,  masterful,  fearless; 
an  impersonation  of  self-reliance,  with 
every  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to 
carry  out  that  which  his  judgment  and 
conscience  approve.  He  is  a  man  of 
wealth  and  the  broadest  public  interests ; 
an  instinctive  leader,  with  all  the  requi- 
site courage  and  energy  to  initiate,  de- 
fend and  accomplish. 

Personally  there  are  few  men  as 
agreeable  in  contact  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary. He  is  easy  of  access,  cordial  and 
captivating.  ^  You  meet  a  tall,  strong 
man,  of  positive  and  impressive  person- 
ality, with  a  striking  face,  smooth  shav- 
en, a  full  forehead  capped  with  a  vigor- 
ous   growth    of    hair,    over    remarkable 


eyes  which  catch  and  liold  you,  indors- 
ing a  friendly  smile  constantly  hovering 
about  the  lips.  You  know  at  first  glance 
that  the  man  is  your  friend — if  you  de- 
serve it — and  you  are  not  mistaken. 

He  is  an  out-of-doors  man.     1  he  at- 
mosphere of  the  woods  surrounds  him. 
He  is  a  baseball  and  football  enthusiast 
and  a  confirmed  golfer.     He   was  born 
in  West  Virginia  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1862.     That  ought  to  make  him  nearly 
forty-nine,    but    it    doesn't — not    within 
years  of  it — and  still  there  is  no  denying 
it,  for,  almost  boyish  tho  he  is  in  appear- 
ance, he  is  the  father  of  a  family  which 
for  these  days  is  simply  colossal,  rang- 
ing  from   the  older  lads,   in  college,   to 
l^aby  Ruth,  in  the  cradle,  with — Pm  sure 
I'm  not  mistaken  about  it — five  boys  and 
a   girl   between.      His   wife,   once    Miss 
Mabel  Taylor,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  admired  of  Chicago's 
charming  matrons. 

On  the  whole,  with  precious  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  country  is  well  pleased 
with  the  appointment  and  there  is  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know 
the  new  Secretary  that  it  will  be  better 
and  better  pleased  as  time  goes  on. 

The  New  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Since  Cortelyou  and  Loeb  made  a 
mountain  out  of  something  more  like  a 
molehill,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  dis- 
tinguished honor  and  of  tremendous 
responsibility  to  be  secretary  to  the 
President.  There  are  those  who  believe, 
with  good  cause,  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  be  the  President,  and  done  with.  The 
fact  that  an  effort  was  made  in  the  last 
Congress  to  change  the  name  of  the 
office  to  Assistant  President,  and  raise 
the  salary  to  $10,000,  indicates  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  fact. 

No  one  understands  better  than  the 
President  himself  how  much  the  success 
of  his  Administration  depends  upon  his 
secretary ;  and  when  a  man  like  Norton 
finds  one  year  of  it  enough  for  him,  it, is 
httle  wonder  that  Charles  D.  Hilles, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
hesitated  before  abandoning  the  ofifer  of 
a  tempting  position  in  New  York,  which 
he  was  considering  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  Norton's  successor. 
Like  Norton,  Hilles  has  made  good  in 
the  Treasury  in  a   way  to  attract  wide 
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attention  to  his  unusual  ability.  He  has 
had  more  practical  experience  in  politics 
than  Norton,  as  well  as  a  most  remark- 
able career  in  the  management  of  juve- 
nile delinquents,  which,  in  a  way  not 
overly  far  fetched,  may  prove  of  great 
value  to  him  in  many  of  the  predica- 
ments which  will  encumber  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

He  was  born  in  Ohio  forty- four  years 
ago,  and  his  first  experience  in  public 
service  was  as  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School, 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  In  1900  Governor 
Nash  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
the  school  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Two  years  later  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Juve- 
nile Asylum,  founded  by  Peter  Cooper, 
with  the  custody  of  1,200  street  chil- 
dren. Assisted  by  Mr.  WilHams,  Mr. 
Hilles  founded  and  established  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  with  an 
investment  of  $1,300,000,  an  intensely 
interesting  triumph  of  educational  and 
corrective  philanthropy,  representing  the 
most  advanced  development  yet  sug- 
gested by  penologists.  Mr.  Hilles  is 
still  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
a  member  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Charities  and  Corrections,  a  director 
of  the  Play  Grounds  Association  of 
America  and  of  the  Fort  Slocum  Branch 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  a  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  sev- 
eral prominent  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington clubs. 

Hilles  adds  another  healthy,  hand- 
some, vigorous  man  to  the  President's 
ofilicial  family.  He  believes  in  sunshine 
for  health,  mentally  and  physically.  He 
carries  it  with  him  and  dispenses  it  free- 
ly. He  has  a  strong  face,  smooth  shav- 
en, with  quick,  keen,  expressive  eyes,  a 
firm  jaw  and  mouth  indicating  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  His  thick  brown 
hair  is  just  gathering  a  first  touch  of 
gray.  He  stands  erect,  moves  quickly, 
speaks  deliberately,  carrying  constantly 
the  conviction  that  he  means  what  he 
says  and  is  ready  and  able  to  substan- 
tiate it.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. Secretary  Hilles  possesses  many 
of  the  qualities  most  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful occupant  of  his  new  office,  with 
a  personality  and  record  thoroly  indors- 
ing  a   wide   circle   of   friends   who    feel 


that  he  will  not  only  make  good,  but  will 
lift  the  office  to  even  greater  importance. 
Every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Hilles  wishes 
him  unlimited  success. 

Uvcdcrick   IV.  Lehtiiann,  Solicitor- 
General. 

It  is  not  often  that  events  conspire  as 
at  present  to  create  such  universal  and 
practical  interest  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  in  those  whose 
activities  center  thereabout.  There  is 
such  a  proportion  of  the  Justices  com- 
paratively new  that  the  Court  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  attracting  attention,  but 
it  is  more  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  important  national  questions 
crowding  before  the  tribunal  for  consid- 
eration and  settlement.  There  is  hardly 
a  locality — hardly  a  citizen — not  more  or 
less  interested  in  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  all  are  earnestly  watching  the 
new  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Lehmann,  whose  distinctive  duty  it  is  to 
prepare,  present  and  argue  these  cases. 

Mr.    Lehmann    is    also    comparatively 
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new  to  most  of  us,  tho  he  has  a  very 
vigorous  reputation  tliru  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri, for  this  is  the  first  pubhc  office 
with  a  salary  attached  whicli  he  has  ever 
held.  He  is  foreign  born  and  a  Demo- 
crat, which  rather  surprised  some,  but 
his  democracy  is  of  a  very  independent 
kind.  He  is  a  sturdy,  pugnacious  com- 
bination of. conservative  and  radical;  we 
all  know  of  his  successful  fight  for  Gov- 
ernor Boies,  against  Dolliver,  Cummins 
and  the  rest  of  them,  in  Iowa;  of  his 
forceful  support  of  Folk,  Democrat, 
against  the  Old  Guard,  in  Missouri;  of 
his  repudiation  of  Bryan  and  his  support 
of  Governor  Hadley,  Republican ;  so  we 
wondered — as  we  had  the  right — when 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  with 
all  the  important  matters  coming  before 
the  Supreme  Bench.  But  it  was  not  for 
long.  His  first  appearance  before  the 
great  Court  was  a  revelation.  He  spoke 
for  three  solid  hours  on  one  of  the  big 
trust  cases.  There  were  no  pyrotechnics, 
neither  was  there  a  moment  lacking  in- 
tense vitality.  With  a  marvelous  clear- 
ness and  strength  he  presented  the  Gov- 
ernment's contention.  He  cited  opinions 
and  gave  references  hour  after  hour 
without  one  single  note  of  any  kind  to 
guide  him  or  refresh  his  memory. 

Those  first  impressions  proved  correct 
and  the  better  and  longer  we  have 
watched  the  more  the  wonder  has  grown 
that  one  brain  can  carry  all  he  knows 
and  one  tongue  dispense  it  with  such 
ease  and  force.  Those  who  have  watched 
most  closely  and  intelligently  confirm  the 
conviction  that  at  this  important  hour 
Solicitor-General  Lehmann  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

He  was  born  in  Prussia,  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  and  is  particularly  proud  of 
the   fact  that  he  began  life  there  as  a 


shepherd  boy.  It  was  only  a  brief  ex- 
perience, however,  for  very  early  in  his 
life  his  father  brought  iinii  to  America 
and  settled  in  ( )hio,  later  going  to  Iowa, 
where,  still  only  a  lad  of  twenty,  he  took 
his  first  degree  at  Tabor  College. 

( )n  the  solid  and  healthy  foundation 
of  the  shepherd  boy  Mr.  Lehmann  has 
developed  a  rugged,  powerful  man,  men- 
tally and  physically.  Body  and  brain 
seem  both  to  have  absorbed  all  that  was 
worth  having  in  life,  thru  their  first  half 
century.  He  has  a  large,  strong  face, 
full  of  dogged  determination,  but  equally 
full  of  human  sympathy  and  friendli- 
ness— when  there  is  a  chance  for  it.  He 
has  thick,  dark  hair  and  mustache, 
touched  with  gray ;  a  grand  thinking 
chamber,  stored  with  a  mass  of  general 
information  which  is  simply  bewildering. 
He  is  as  brilliant  a  conversationalist  as 
he  is  public  speaker ;  as  captivating  in 
after-dinner  wit  as  he  is  convincing,  pro- 
found and  effective  in  legal  pleading. 

When  Mr.  Lehmann  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1890,  he  at  once  took  front 
rank  at  the  bar  of  that  city.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Franklin  Club,  of  St.  Louis,  an  organiza- 
tion of  bibliophiles.  He  has  a  superb 
private  library  and  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  paintings.  He  is  president, 
too,  of  the  Public  Library  Board  of  St. 
Louis,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Freeholders,  which  recently  completed 
the  new  city  charter — chiefly  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lehmann.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
made  a  success  of  himself  and  is  very 
likely  to  make  a  success  of  whatever  else 
he  undertakes.  At  a  moment  when  we 
need  most  the  best  the  country  is  fortu- 
nate in  ac{|uirin«"  his  services. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  the  Garden  Today 


BY  AMOS   R.  WELLS 


I  THINK  that  still,  as  Easter  morn  draws  nigh, 
Damascus  Gate,  and  all  the  wall  thereby, 
Must  breathe  a  trembling  and  expectant  sigh 

T  think  the  garden  places  and  the  street 
Passed  by  the  Savior's  resurrection  feet 
Still  quiver  at  the  memory  high  and  sweet. 


I    think   the   very   pebbles   glittering   bare, 

And  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden  fair. 

Are  thrilled  as  if  the  Savior  still  were  there. 

And  who  will  say  He  does  not  there   return. 
Since  in  our  own  glad  hearts  that  throb  and 

bum 
His  radiant  Easter  presence  we  discern? 

AUBURNDALE,    MaSS.  ' 


WALL  STREET. 

Looking   toward   Trinity    Church    from    beside   the    Statue   of    Washington    in   front    of    the    Sub-Treasury 

Building. 

Reforming  Wall   Street  from  Within 

BY  WILLIAM  PETER    HAMILTON 

Editor   of  the   Wall  Street  Journal. 


AFTER  all,  there  is  something  sani- 
tary about  washing  our  dirty  Hnen 
in  public.  PubHcity  in  itself  tends 
to  prevent  the  production  of  too  much 
dirty  linen.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  quantity  is  more  limited 
than  most  people  think.-  The  process, 
moreover,  has  such  morbid  attraction  for 
certain  earnest  minds  that  we  have  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  literature  devoted  to  the 
deliberate  search  for  dirty  linen ;  and  one 
even  capable,  in  response  to  a  stimulated 
demand,  of  manufacturing  it  to  order. 
Tt  seems  a  poor  sort  of  national  sport. 

It  is  accordingly  without  the  least 
semblance  of  apology  that  I  venture  to 
discuss  the  advance  of  Wall  Street,  and 
in  a  way  which  would  have  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  publications  I  have  in  mind. 
There  must  be  a  large  number  of  think- 
ing, if  inarticulate,  people,  however,  who 
would  like  to  hear  a  story  of  regenera- 
tion, and  there  is  something  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud  in  the  improvement 
made  in  Wall  Street,  almost  wholly  from 
within,  in  recent  years. 

Even  the  Wall  Street  of  twenty  years 


ago,  as  its  most  rabid  critic  would  allow, 
was  incomparably  cleaner  than  the  Wall 
Street  of  the  early  seventies — of  Daniel 
Drew,  Jim  Fisk  and  Jay  Gould — where 
a  condition  existed  which  created  a  just 
distrust  for  so-called  "financial"  methods 
in  the  breasts  of  honest  people,  the  odium 
of  which  has  clung  to  Wall  Street  long 
after  the  cause  has  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  looting  of  the  Erie,  the  sale  of 
securities  possessing  no  real  lien  or 
value,  the  protection  of  such  methods  by 
the  aid  of  corrupt  judges  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  vilest  element  in  politics 
— the  phenomena  of  Wall  Street  at  its 
lowest  depths — were  at  least  no  longer 
possible,  even  in  the  early  nineties.  The 
condition  which  existed  prior  to  the  reor- 
ganization period  of  1893-1896  was 
gravely  lacking  in  security  compared 
with  that  of  even  ten  years  ago.  The 
improvement  in  the  past  five  years  marks 
an  acceleration  of  this  entirely  percep- 
tible and  definite  movement  in  the  right 
direction,  with  increasing  control  by  the 
best  elements  in  the  financial  district. 
As  a  nation  we  made  money  too  fast 
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al  many  stages  of  our  career  to  take 
much  thought  of  the  right  spending  of 
it,  or  even  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  made.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that,  with  certain 
noble  exceptions,  our  best  intellect  has 
been  attracted  into  politics.  Office  was 
no  reward  for  men  of  great  abilities  and 
ambition.  A  republic  has  no  titular 
honors  or  social  precedence  in  its  gift. 
Eor  a  long  period  in  our  history  posts  of 
dignity  abroad  were  the  perquisites  of 
the  professional  politician.  We  cannot 
bestow  upon  brilliant  success  the  dignity 
of  a  K.  C.  B.  or  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  we  cannot  make  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  or  a  Peer  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  What  our  system  can 
give  is  money,  and  ambition  is  directed 
to  the  greatest  thing  money  can  buy, 
which  is  power. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  periods 
of  deepest  degradation  in  our  financial 
life  have  been  coincident  with  the  infla- 
tion accompanying  periods  of  great  pro- 
duction and  prosperity.  Reaction  and 
reform  have  generally  followed.  The 
panic  of  1873  wiped  out  some  of  the  vile- 
nesses  of  the  Drew-Fisk  period.  Corre- 
sponding housecleanings  could  be  traced 
in  subsequent  periods  of  humiliation,  and 
we  may  at  least  say  with  confidence  that 
each  of  them  has  left  the  house  cleaner. 

In  the  Wall  Street  of  today,  one  great 
principle  has  at  last  asserted  itself  so 
visibly  and  obviously  that  no  financier 
can  ever  pretend  to  ignore  it.  This  prin- 
ciple is  that  corporations,  whatever  their 
nature  may  be,  are  greatly  more  profit- 
able when  they  are  honestly  and  publicly 
managed.  This  sounds  elementary,  but 
the  truth  goes  deep.  Railroads  in  the 
past  five  years  have  borrowed  monev  bv 
the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  which 
could  not  have  sold,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
best  security  they  could  devise,  even  on 
a  6  per  cent,  basis.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
converted  into  preferred  stock,  dollar  tor 
dollar,  maturing  7  per  cent,  bonds  which 
it  had  been  unable  to  sell  at  the  time  of 
their  emission,  even  with  such  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  without  attaching  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  somewhat  shad- 
owy privilege.  The  bondholder,  never- 
theless, received  in  preferred  stock 
nearly  twice  the  original  investment,  and 


that  stock  sold  al)ove  192.  In  no  place 
in  the  world  is  honesty  such  good  policy 
as  in  Wall  Street.  In  no  market  in  the 
world  is  the  integrity  of  a  contract  more 
relentlessly  enforced  than  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Fights  for  power  have  in- 
volved the  ruin  of  rich  men,  but  they 
were  not  aimed  at  the  dishonest  exploita- 
tion of  the  small  investor,  who  suffered 
relatively  little  in  1903  and  1907. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  were  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  a  large  number 
of  men,  possessing  in  cash  or  cash  assets 
more  money  than  they  had  ever  dreamed 
of  in  their  lives  before.  This  was  a  con- 
sequence of  a  succession  of  great  crops 
and  of  the  enormous  industrial  expan- 
sion wdiich  followed  the  period  of  en- 
forced retrenchment  and  saving  in  the 
years  after  the  panic  of  1893.  The  dilapi- 
dated and  almost  obsolete  mill  had  be- 
come part  of  a  combination,  w^hich  in 
turn  was  taken  into  a  larger  organiza- 
tion, finally  to  be  merged  into  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  or  some  like 
company,  capitalized  at  figures  which 
made  us  stagger  in  1901.  Wall  Street 
was  full  of  wire  kings,  copper  kings, 
nickel  kings,  sugar  kings — enough  titles 
of  the  kind  to  justify  the  famous  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  song  which  proves  that 
when"  every  one  is  somebody,  then  no 
one's  anybody.  They  ''played"  the  stock 
market  like  a  faro  game  in  a  mining 
camp.  They  were  willing  to  pay  high 
prices  to  be  shown  new  methods  of  ex- 
travagance. They  demoralized  all  serv- 
ice with  which,  they  came  in  contact. 
They  w^ere  a  nuisance  of  the  worst  kind, 
but  their  enormous  financial  power  made 
them  an  invaluable  following  for  any 
enterprising  leader  able  to  consoHdate 
their  strength. 

One  relentless  fight  for  power  culmi- 
nated in  the  Northern  Pacific  corner  and 
panic,  in  May,  tqot.  Similar  campaigns 
developed  in  different  directions,  until  it 
nlmost  seemed  that  some  single  leader 
would  ultimately  unite  under  one  hat  the 
control  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  When  E.  H.  Harriman  devoted 
the  profits  the  Union  Pacific  had  made 
out  of  its  holdings  of  Northern  Securi- 
ties to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  neighbor- 
ing railroads,  or  even  of  roads  only  re- 
motel  v  connected,  the  wonder  was  how 
far    Mr.    Harriman    could    extend    his 
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pcwcr.  lie  seemed  tu  rule  any  board  of 
which  he  happened  to  be  a  member,  so 
astonishingly  did  his  personality  domi- 
nate his  associates,  lie  never  himself, 
even  at  his  death,  owned  sufficient  capital 
to  control  the  Union  Pacific  alone ;  but 
his  genius  in  railroad  management  drew 
to  him  a  following  of  rich  men  such  as 
no  leader  had  ever  commanded  before. 
What  the  misguided  popular  imagination 
has  made  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  American 
banking  world,  E.  H.  Harriman  was  in 
fact  in  the  American  railroad  field.  The 
wisest  of  us  wondered  where  the  process 
of  aggrandizement  was  to  stop,  and 
failed  to  realize  then,  easily  as  we  ought 
to  see  it  now,  that  disintegration  is  a 
principle  just  as  active  as  concentration, 
and  can  be  as  definitely  traced  in  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past' ten  years. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road controlled,  by  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  and,  with,  the  Vanderbilt  in- 
terest, the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  last 
named  is  now  one  of  those  smaller  sys- 
tems dominated  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Haw- 
ley,  who,  after  all,  is  not  a  Harriman, 
but  a  broker  in  railroads ;  while  the  oth- 
ers are  independent  properties.  No- 
body possesses  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Pennsylvania,  nor  could  such  voting, 
control  be  shown  in  the  other  roads  1 
have  mentioned.  More  than  this,  there 
is  no  voting  control  in  Union  Pacific. 
Judge  Lovett  is  the  president,  helped 
doubtless  by  weighty  advisers.  But  their 
advice  is  followed  because  it  is  good,  and 
he  exercises  his  office  on  his  merits,  pre- 
sumably to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
stockholders,  great  and  small.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Hill  interest  could  show 
a  voting  control  of  Northern  Pacific. 
There  is  no  majority  control  of  Atchison 
or  St.  Paul.  The  New  York  Central 
holds  its  controlled  roads  together  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  being  absorbed 
into  a  system  which  may  consistently  be 
run  as  a  whole. 

It  is  in  the  past  five  years  that  Wall 
Street  has  realized  that  there  is  a  point 
where  consolidation  reaches  its  limit  of 
efficiency.  Railroads,  it  is  true,  avoid 
wasteful  competition  as  much  as  possible, 
altho  there  is  far  more  competition  than 
the  public  supposes,  even  amon^-  roads 
belonging  to  the  same  group.     The  com- 


petition between  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific,  two  so-called  Hill 
roads,  is  vigorous.  In  the  same  way, 
banking  interests  may  co-operate  in  sup- 
port of  the  greater  requirements  of  the 
money  market.  This  does  not  mean  a 
concentration  of  control,  but  merely  the 
intelligent  perception  of  the  common 
needs  of  a  great  financial  center.  When 
all  the  banks  of  the  country  had  practi- 
cally suspended  cash  payments  in  1907, 
the  banks  of  New  York  stood  together, 
and,  instead  of  hoarding  their  resources, 
lent  them,  with  a  freedom  only  made 
possible,  under  our  cumbrous  and  dan- 
gerous currency  system,  by  loyal  actioii 
under  a  single  leadership.  Even  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Morgan  in  Wall  Street's 
affairs  does  not  amount,  and  never  has 
amounted,  to  the  autocracy  so  loudly  ex- 
ploited by  the  popular  magazines  and  the 
yellow  newspapers.  I  have  shown  how 
widely  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  is 
scattered.  If  this  or  that  private  bank- 
ing interest  has  a  casting  vote  or  a  veto 
in  their  policy,  it  is  exercised  in  the  main 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  property. 
Mr.  Morgan's  or  any  other  control 
would  be  lost  if  it  were  abused.  The 
day  when  a  railroad  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ist for  the  purpose  of  being  reorganized 
every  ten  years  or  so,  with  a  $500,000 
fee  to  the  reorganizing  bankers,  has 
gone  by.  Wall  Street  is  dominated  by 
an  element  v^^hich  proposes  to  see  that 
that  kind  of  financing  does  not  come 
back. 

But  the  great  improvement  is  in  finan- 
cial morale.  The  passing  of  the  old  bad 
order  was  seen  in  the  exposures  of  cor- 
porate recklessness  brought  out  by  the 
life  insurance  inquiry  of  five  years  ago. 
It  w^as  those  disclosures  which  brought 
the  fight  to  a  head.  The  party  of  sound 
finance  won.  The  influence  of  conserva- 
tive banking  has  since  grown  steadily. 
The  real  leaders  of  Wall  Street  are  not 
the  popular  figureheads,  but  bankers  of 
the  type  of  A.  Barton  Hepburn  or  the 
late  J.  Edward  Simmons.  Admitting 
the  power  of  the  great  private  bankers, 
it  can  still  be  said  that  their  control 
makes  for  conservatism,  and  would  cease 
if  it  did  not  do  so.  Its  spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  the  better  banking  practice  of  later 
years ;  and  even  in  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  itself  we  have  had  a  re- 
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markable  instance  in  point,  in  the  part-  oui  of  the  State  to  other  stock  exchanges, 

nership  changes  made  at  the  beginning  In  spite  of  this,  the  Stock  Exchange  en- 

of  the  year.     Mr.  Morgan  is  a  man  of  i(;rces  a  comphance  with  the  law  which 

seventy-three,  reducing  year  by  year  his  the  State  could  not  exact,  as  the  tax  is 

labors  in  the  great  rirm  of  which  he  is  peculiarly  easy  to  evade  by  collusive  bar- 

the  head.   His  death  will  leave  an  organi-  gaining;   but   the   Stock   Exchange   rule 

zation,  which  probably  handles  more  pri-  prohibits    "fictitious    transactions,"    and 

vate  deposits  than  the  greatest  national  that  rule  is  enforced  to  the  letter.     It  is 

bank  in  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  part-  encouraging  to  know  this  when  there  is 

ners   the  majority   of   whom   have   been  so  much  talk  about  "wash"  sales,  by  crit- 

trained  in  a  school  which  the  most  con-  ics    who    would    not    recognize    such    a 

servative  European   banking  experience  transaction  if  they  saw  one.    To  sum  up, 

would  approve.  it  will  reassure  the  public  to  know  that, 

In  the  Stock  Exchange,  that  most  con-  with  one  impracticable  exception,  the  in- 

servative,  not  to  say  obstinate,  body,  the  telligent  recommendations  of  the  White 

gain  has  been  great.     That  vicious  old  investigating  committee  are  all  now  in- 

instrumcnt  for  exploiting  the  credulous  corporated    in    the     Stock     Exchange's 

public — the    "unlisted    department" — has  practice. 

been  abolished.  Corporations  whose  All  this,  remember,  has  been  achieved 
securities  are  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Ex-  without  legislation  or  assistance  from 
change  are  now  compelled  to  give  full  outside.  The  greatest  reform  in  banking 
particulars  of  their  business,  and  the  business  of  recent  years  was  that  which 
listing  requirements  in  this  respect  are  estabhshed  a  weekly  bank  statement 
being  made  more  stringent  all  the  showing  the  actual  condition  of  all  banks 
time.  What  was  the  most  unprogressive  and  trust  companies,  and  not  merely 
body  in  the  country  has  learned  that  those  of  the  clearing  house,  in  place  of 
publicity  in  the  long  run  not  only  pro-  the  misleading  average  statement  which 
tects  the  investor,  but  makes  better  and  had  previously  been  published.  This  re- 
safer  business  for  the  stock  broker  as  form  was  achieved  because  Governor 
well.  The  "bucket  shop,"  in  the  aboli-  Hughes  appointed  a  competent  banker, 
tion  of  which  the  Stock  Exchange  has  instead  of  a  politician,  to  be  the  State 
done  great  if  unrecognized  service,  only  Superintendent  of  Banks.  Without  ad- 
wants  to  see  a  customer  once,  when  it  ditional  legislation,  after  consultation 
takes  from  him  all  he  has.  The  Stock  with  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  the 
Exchange  brokerage  house,  on  the  con-  reform  was  made,  and  New^  York  has  a 
trary,  cannot  do  enough  to  retain  its  cus-  better  and  more  trustworthy  weekly 
tomer,  or  to  protect  him.  Competition,  bank  return  than  any  financial  center  in 
doubtless,  has  something  to  do  with  this ;  the  world.  Instances  might  be  multi- 
but  the  Stock  Exchange  exacts  a  stan-  plied,  but  the  underlying  principle  of 
dard  of  probity  in  its  members  second  to  publicity  may  again  be  pointed  out.  We 
that  of  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  cannot  protect  the  criminal  or  foolish 
world.  Repetitions  of  such  failures  as  speculator  against  himself,  in  stocks  or 
those  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Co.  or  T.  A.  anything  else.  Wall  Street  can,  and  does 
Mclntyre  &  Co.  are  now  virtually  im-  in  a  constantly  increasing  degree,  provide 
possible.  My  belief  is  that  the  time  is  near  such  information  upon  what  it  deals  in 
when  the  Stock  Exchange  will  guarantee  that  the  buyer  has  only  himself  to  thank 
its  members,  as  Lloyds  does  its  under-  if  he  makes  a  foolish  bargain.  What 
writers.  It  has  the  power  to  exercise  a  market  for  anything  anywhere  can  do 
supervision  such  as  no  statute  could  give  more? 

it,  and  any  state  charter  would  probably  Here  is  the  Wall  Street  I  know,  and 

take  the  power  away.  like,  and  laugh  at,  and  respect.     I  cannot 

The  sincerity  of  this  body's  effort  to  but  think  that  the  people  of  the  United 

comply  with  the  law  is  shown  by  its  ac-  States  want  to  see  the  real  Wall  Street — 

tion  in  the  matter  of  the  stock  transfer  not    the    impeccable    college-endowment 

tax.     The  tax  is  a  radically  bad  one,  in  factory  of  Chancellor  Pangloss  of  Syra- 

the  respect  that  it  is  a  burden  on  a  proc-  cuse,  with  his  ridiculous  "all  for  the  best 

ess  of  trade,  tending  to  drive  business  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds";  not 
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the  ravening  octopus  of  the  yellow  news- 
paper, grasping  everything  and  giving 
nothing;  not  the  "Christian  men  to  whom 
God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  given 
control  of  the  property  interests  of  the 
country,"  of  Mr.  Baer ;  not  the  feudal 
castle  with  its  feudal  lord,  exacting  trib- 
ute from  peaceful  agriculture,  blackmail 
from  commerce,  tolls  from  protected  ban- 
ditti, and  replenishing  its  coffers  by  for- 
ays and  raids — the  image  dear  to  the 
ten-cent  magazines ;  but  the  legitimate 
and  indispensable  instrument  of  a  great 
nation's  commerce,  recognizing  its  defi- 
ciencies and  seeking  wisely  to  correct 
them.  Hampered,  from  no  fault  of  its 
own,  by  the  absence  of  a  central  bank ; 


working  with  a  currency  system  auto- 
matically constructed  to  cause  periodical 
panics,  such  as  are  impossible  under  the 
banking  systems  obtaining  in  Europe. 
Wall  Street,  nevertheless,  is  making  the 
best  of  the  means  to  its  hand. 

Its  reliance  is  not  upon  "uncrowned 
kings,"  "saviors  of  the  banking  situa- 
tion," or  other  popular  ideals  of  what 
constitutes,  financial  leadership.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  integrity  of  its  methods 
and  of  its  members,  and  in  this  respect 
an  international  experience  encourages 
me  to  say  that  it  compares  well  with  any 
other  center,  and  will  in  time  set  a  stan- 
dard of  soundness  and  clean  dealing  to 
the  whole  commercial  world. 

New  York  City. 


& 


The  Awakening  Garden 

BY  E.  P.  POWELL 

AcTHOR   (,F   "Thk   Country    Home/'    Etc. 


THE  first  time  that  the  countryman 
throws  off  his  coat,  rolls  up  his 
sleeves,  and  with  trousers  m 
boots,  starts  to  plant  garden  he  is  happy. 
See  the  steam  that  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  and  hear  the  brook  that  rumbles 
down  the  swale,  full  of  melted  snow. 
That  will  dry  up  by  and  bv  but  just  now 
it  is  needed  to  make  up  the  sum  of  joy 
which  all  the  world  feels  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  year.  It  is  doing  its  best  bv 
turning  a  lot  of  mimic  water  wheels  for 
the  younger  boys  and  girls,  before  it  gets 
to  the  big  mill,  where  it  takes  its  place 
in  the  list  of  hearty  workers.  The  col- 
lie sits  on  the  ground  close  by  watching 
the  process. 

It  is  the  first  day  with  the  thermome- 
ter above  seventy  in  tqit;  that  is  the 
first  dav  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  planter  swings  his  strono: 
■stride  across  the  mellow  field,  but  he 
turns  out  for  the  hens,  wears  a  straw  hat 
of  last  year's  use,  thru  which  he  punched 
in  July  a  good  ventilator  with  his  hoe 
handle.  On  his  arm  hangs  a  basket  of 
potatoes,  Bliss's  Triumph,  a  packaore  of 
Thomas  Laxton,  and  another  of  Pros- 
perity pens,  and  in  his  pocket  there  is  a 


paper  of  lettuce  seed.  He  is  thinking 
what  a  delightful  garden  he  will  have 
and  he  means  to  have  it  as  early  as  the 
brightest  of  his  neighbors.  A  little  im- 
personal rivalry  is  wholesome,  but  a 
good  garden  must  not  loose  its  flavor, 
because  a  neighbor's  radishes  get  the 
start. 

The  ground  was  plowed  two  weeks 
ago,  and  then  came  a  snow  storm  that 
chilled  enthusiasm,  but  it  did  not  hurt 
the  soil.  It  is  that  storm- that  is  now  run- 
ning so  cheerfully  away  down  into  the 
meadows  and  creek.  The  last  drifts  that 
were  piled  in  the  little  hollows  on  the 
hillsides  are  about  melted,  and  the  warm 
shower  of  last  night  is  lifting  a  part  of 
them  in  mist.  The  ground  of  this  farm- 
er is  well  drained,  as  every  garden 
should  be,  and  it  has  no  soggy  spots. 
It  looks  to  the  East,  as  all  good  gardens 
should  look,  so  as  to  catch  the  rising 
sun.  Go  ahead,  farmer!  You  fit  admir- 
ably into  the  scene.  Plant  your  future 
dinners,  and  get  joy  and  poetry  out  of 
the  doing  it.  God  made  a  garden ;  if 
you  do  it  well  it  is  piety  as  well  as 
poetry. 

Everv  bit  of  this  garden,  T  mean  th'>' 
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very  jrround  itself,  was  made  by  the  gar- 
dener; no  I  do  not  mean  quite  that,  bnt 
it  was  made  by  God  or  Nature,  and  it 
was  conserved  by  the  farmer.  Tt  i^ 
nothing  at  all  worth  the  while,  that  any- 
one can  do  all  alone  in  this  world — noth- 
ing but  mischief.  So  you  will  see  that 
this  gardener  of  ours  has  destroyed  noth  - 
ing,  not  even  weeds ;  and  he  has  no  need 
of  commercial  fertilizers ;  only  enough 
lime  to  help  the  humus  become  soil.  He 
laughs  softly  as  the  brown  loam  takes 
in  the  seed,  and  he  covers  it  softly,  and 
he  sings  a  snatch  of  song  from  Old  Cor- 
nell. He  has  been  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  as  every  young  farmer  should, 
and  as  before  long  every  young  farmer 
will.  A  thousand  breakfasts  are  here, 
and  he  says  grace  over  them  all  at  once 
— a  thousand  dinners,  and  they  will  come 
with  beauty  and  grace  and  love  out  of  the 
well  understood  soil.  Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow !  Yes,  that  is  it, 
but  they  will  all  comx  by  honest  work 
and  by  well  thought  out  problems. 

The  robins  have  just  got  here  from 
Florida,  they  stand  up  straight  to  look 
at  the  planter ;  then  turn  to  pull  out  an- 
other worm.  They  have  had  the  best  of 
it  all  winter,  but  home  is  home,  and  Flor- 
ida does  not  know  anything  about  these 
April  showers,  and  a  New  York  garden 
cannot  be  beat.  Down  there  things  are 
going  on  all  the  time,  and  there  is  no- 
where a  beginning  to  anything.  One 
may  pull  a  radish  in  September  and  cut 
a  cabbage  in  January,  and  he  may  have 
carrots  in  his  soup  for  March  ;  and  so  it 
goes  on  all  summer  and  all  winter — onlv 
really  there  is  no  winter  at  all,  and  one 
hardly  knows  whether  it  is  spring  or  fall. 

Big  toads  hop  from  under  the  pie  plant 
leaves,  which  are  already  eight  inches 
across  :  but  the  toad  is  as  welcome  as 
the  robin.  Cronk,  Cronk,  high  overhead, 
the  wild  geese  ^re  going  northward,  a 
vital  triangle  that  cuts  thru  the  air  with 
the  least  resistance.  That  old  gander 
that  leads  is  king.  How  finely  they  fol- 
low. A  right  leader  deserves  cheerful 
following.  As  for  me  I  miss  the  chaffing 
of  the  mockingbird,  whose  merrv  whist- 
ling and  take-offs  enliven  my  Southern 
planting ;  but  as  for  this  our  gardener 
knows  nothing  about  it.  He  will  soon 
have  the  catbird,  and  a  catbird's  song 
has    no   equal    in    either    New    York   or 


hlorida,  and   1   have  hearrl   him  in  both 
States. 

There  are  some  yellow  coltsfoot  in 
l)lossom,  and  some  violets  by  the  water 
trough.  These  are  at  the  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  the  farmer  stoops,  and  gent- 
ly gathers  some  to  carry  to  his  wife.  He 
stops  a  moment  in  his  work  to  smell  of 
them,  altho  they  have  not  a  bit  of  frag- 
rance. Then  he  lays  them  carefully  in 
the  bottom  of  his  seed  basket.  Beautiful 
thoughts  of  home,  that  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  joined 
hands  for  life,  make  him  for  a  moment 
forget  his  pride  in  garden  making. 

Just  at  this  moment  from  the  house 
comes  the  wife,  head  uncovered  and  eyes 
as  blue  as  the  skies.  She  has  hurried 
her  indoors  work  in  order  to  help  in  the 
garden.  Why  not?  She  sings,  and  he 
whistles.  He  makes  the  holes  and  she 
drops  the  potatoes.  Why  not?  Both  are 
the  happier  and  the  healthier  for  work- 
ing together.  I  do  not  think  she  was  up 
last  night  playing  bridge  whist,  or  in  any 
other  way  shaming  that  finest  thought  of 
God,  womanhood.  A  man  may  be  bad 
enough,  but  a  woman  who  imitates  man's 
worst  habits  is  unendurable. 

Our  farmer  is  just  short  of  six  feet, 
and  as  I  told  you  he  has  seen  the  inside 
of  that  finest  of  modern  institutions,  an 
agricultural  college.  So  vou  may  be 
sure  he  is  not  just  putting  into  the 
ground  any  sort  of  peas  and  potatoes 
that  happen  handy.  Beside  the  sorts  I 
have  named  from  his  basket,  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  would  find  a  place  for 
the  Irish  Cobbler^  and  for  a  late  sort  he 
would  take  State  of  Maine.  A  well  bal- 
anced judgment  of  this  sort,  trained  bv 
experiment  and  experience,  is  worth 
more  to  a  common  man  than  all  the  dia- 
lectics of  Aristotle  or  anvbodv  else.  Tt 
is  the  common  m.an  that  bv  and  bv  will 
have  the  education,  and  its  object  will 
be  not  to  make  him  uncommon,  but  verv 
much  more  an  evervday  fellow.  Our 
gardener's  brain.  I  do  not  mean  his 
tongue,  is  very  eloquent  all  the  while  in 
its  comparison  of  sorts ;  and  he  savs. 
"Little  mother,  we  shall  agree  on  thi^ 
that  no  other  potatoes  go  ahead  of  these 
two.  Thev  are  great  to  grow  and  de- 
licious to  eat." 

''Yes,  my  John,"  she  says;  ''thev  burst 
open  in  the  cooking,  and  the  contents  are 
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as  sweet  as  they  are  beautiful."  Then 
the  two  branch  off  to  discuss  the  peas 
that  they  have  selected  from  a  half  dozen 
catalogs,  as  well  as  from  a.  half  dozen 
years  of  experience.  Dear  me,  but  what 
delicious  hours  those  are  when  two  sit 
down  to  study  up  the  best,  and  when 
they  resolve  to  cultivate  nothing  but  the 
best.  With  them  there  is  a.  deal  beside 
eatin!^-  that  is  associated  with  a  dinner. 
T  think  it  goes  far  into  makin^:!-  fine  char- 
acter, this  g;arden  w^ork,  if  it  is  rii^^htlv 
carried  out. 

The  hens  have  heard  the  plow  and  the 
hoe,  and  are  coming  by  twos  and  by 
fives,  tram]:)ing  in  that  funny  hen  way. 
to  help  and  to  share.  T  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done  if  evolution 
had  brought  us  on  to  the  field  before  the 
hen  was  thought  of.  It  is  a  wonderfullv 
companionable  creature,  more  so  than 
the  robin,  and  quite  as  much  as  the 
horse.  They  not  only  take  the  superfli- 
ous  worms,  but  they  lav  the  compensa- 
tive egg's.  Let  us  say  het"eafter,  in  jus- 
tice. Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven, 
give  this  day  our  daily  egg ;  and  as  for 
bread,  why  our  wives  will  see  to  that — 
for  they  also  go  to  agricultural  colleges. 
Ah,  what  a  world  this  will  be  when  in- 
dustrial education  gets  a  fair  grip  on  us. 
The  hens  do  not  go  to  college,  but  they 
make  a  larger  topic  than  Horace. 

One  of  the  hens  goes  close  to  the 
farmer,  and  struts  along  by  the  side  of 
him,  occasionally  looking  up  with  a 
chuckle  and  a  hint.  He  takes  care  to 
throw  her  the  biggest  worms  that  come 
in  reach  of  his  hoe.  and  I  suspect  he 
gives  her  a  few  of  the  seeds  in  his 
pocket,  for  he  occasionally  pulls  some 
thing  out  and  drops  it  that  makes  her 
eloquent.  The  cock  tumbles  about  the 
garden  with  less  satisfaction  than  the 
hens,  for  he  is  too  self-conscious  ;  but  I 
note  that  he  keeps  nearer  the  little  wife 
So  they  go,  back  and  forth,  and  all  arc 
very  happy. 

It  comes  about  with  a  decent  man  that 
everything  falls  in  love  with  him ;  not 
the  girls  alone,  but  the  fowls  and  the 
kine  and  the  horses,  and  they  get  about 
him  and  find  him  out,  paying  him  back 
liberallv  with  good  will  and  help.  The 
farmer  says,  ''Take  care,  little  mother. 
•  for  the  hens  must  not  see  where  you  put 
the  peas  nor  must  one  be  left  uncovered. 


or  they  will  have  them  all  dug  out  for 
sure."  Hens  are  good  gardeners,  onlv  it 
will  not  do  to  leave  them  alone.  Thev 
are  good  judges  of  peas  and  gooseber- 
ries. As  for  the  strawberrv  bed  they 
might  as  well  not  know  where  it  is. 

But  T  shall  never  finish  my  garden 
if  I  keep  on  talking  about  my  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns.  Well,  I  have  no 
need,  for  the  children  have  got  home 
from  school,  and  T  can  already  smell  the 
dinner  thru  the  open  door.  Oh  blessed 
days  when  we  no  longer  need  to  shut  the 
doors  to  keep  out  the  blasts  of  winter. 
Oh  blessed  days  when  spring  comes  with 
double  handfuls  of  joys,  and  there  is  not 
an  icicle  hanging  from  the  eaves.  The 
little  mother  has  alreadv  left  the  field, 
and  T  can  hear  the  clatter  of  dishes  as 
she  sets  the  table  for  five. 

"Come,  come,"  she  sinews  :  ''the  dinner 
is  done  and  there  is  enough  for  all." 
There  were  big-  bowls  of  milk  with  cream 
on  it,  and  a  pot  of  hominv,  hot  from  the 
stove,  and  the  big  bubbles  still  coming 
up  thru.  Home-made,  all  of  it ;  and  brim- 
full  of  health  and  strength.  Even  the 
joys  of  gardening  cannot  withstand  the 
stomach.  A  meadow  lark  also  comes 
into  the  yard,  singing  among  the  bushes; 
and  a  bluebird  calls  from  the  box  where 
he  has  built  his  nest  these  five  years  past, 
in  the  ash  tree.  This  is  Nature's  way  of 
dining.  There  is  not  a  spoon  of  solid 
silver  on  the  table,  but  there  is  music  of 
birds,  and  of  brooks,  and  the  family  are 
all  together. 

I  do  not  know  for  what  possible  rea- 
son one  of  God's  gardeners  should  in- 
dulge in  luxuries,  in  high  cooking  and 
strength-destroying  spices  and  meats. 
The  man  who  can  pull  me  a  bunch  of 
carrots  rich  in  life  giving  is  far  ahead 
of  the  chef  whose  rich  compounds  make 
me  a  grumbling  dyspeptic.  Let  me  walk 
anion *^-  your  grapevines,  and  dine  upon 
a  half  dozen  bunches  of  Goethe  incar- 
nated, and  T  shall  not  ask  for  the  last 
receipt  of  petted  degeneracy. 

That  is  already  our  rule,  which 
soon  will  be  the  rule  of  all  schools, 
that  there  is  no  afternoon  session 
inside  the  schoolhouse  with  books. 
In  half  a  dav  the  children  are  taueht 
what  they  will  test  and  try  in  the 
garden  or  the  kitchen  ;  and  so  they 
use  at  once  what  thev  learn,  instead  of 
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piling-  a  lot  of  facts  on  top  of  each  other 
— like  sixteen  garrets  in  a  house,  all  full 
of  old  and  useless  furniture,  leaving  onlv 
one  story  for  living  use.  Nobody  should 
undertake  to  exist  in  the  country  a  whole 
day  without  his  children.  No  children 
should  be  away  from  garden  making 
That  is  the  real  wisdom,  how  to  grow 
things.  It  is  better  than  to  know  who 
were  the  Kings  of  England  from  Arthur 
down  to  George. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  worth  the 
while  a  child  learns  at  home,  and  all  that 
the  school  is  good  for  is  to  supplement 
the  home.  It  never  was  intended  that 
children  should  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  and  that  the  most  important 
knowledge  should  be  swapped  for  that 
which  cannot  be  used — and  unfortunate- 
ly cannot  be  got  rid  of.  What  eyes  chil- 
dren have !  before  they  are  so  educated 
as  to  merely  think,  and  to  see  nothino-. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  so  much  about  spell- 
ing and  grammar,  if  onlv  your  boy  has 
good  eyes  and  ears.  There  is  more 
knowledge  strewn  around  your  garden 
than  any  schoolmaster  ever  gathered  into 
books.  It  is  no  harm  if  the  boy  has  a 
trick  of  forgetting  nine-tenths  of  what 
he  learns,  for  even  then  he  will  be  over- 
loaded with  facts  got  out  of  books.  For- 
getting rubbish  is  one  of  the  lost  arts  in 
these  days  of  schools. 

If  you  care  to  make  your  children  wise 
as  well  as  happy  and  healthy,  give  to 
each  one  a  garden — a  plot  to  plant  and 
to  study  on  his  own  initiative.  Let  him 
work  out  himself  or  herself  in  ways  and 
results.  The  lessons  learned  will  be  of 
the  most  valuable  for  character  as  well 
as  crops.  Felix  has  his  squashes  in 
holes ;  well,  he  will  know  better  next 
time,  and  his  battle  with  bugs  and  ants 
and  beetles  is  a  fight  that  is  worth  the 
while  for  any  lad,  and  quite  as  important 
to  the  girls.  The  only  thing  likely  to 
whip  a  man  is  a  beetle,  or  possibly  a 
scale  bug.  However,  not  one  of  them 
can  beat  him  at  brag,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  them  debating  original  sin ;  to 
waste  time  would  be  insect  sin. 

Our  farmer  is  still  planting  his  peas, 
but  the  hens  are  strolling  back  to  the 
barn,  and  half  a  dozen  are  cackling  in 
chorus.  The  excited  rooster  has  jumped 
to  the  top  of  a  fence  nost  and  is  screech- 
ing his  pride.     I  like  to  hunt  eggs  jusi 


as  well  as  I  did  seventy  years  ago,  and  a 
cackle  at  the  barn  I  take  to  have  some- 
thing personal  in  it.  A  new  t^g  is  an 
ideal  of  art  outside,  and  of  evolutionary 
science  inside.  It  is  balanced  rations, 
])retty  nearly  adding  occasionally  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  home-made  maple 
syrup.  Each  hen  comes  racing  back" 
again,  when  she  has  done  her  duty  in  the 
n%s,{,  and  what  yards  of  worms  she  has 
earned.  The  gardener  smiles,  and  like 
a  good  home-maker  as  he  is,  calls  each 
one  of  his  pets  by  name.  I  think  they 
understand  his  praise. 

Gardeninij  involves  exactly  what  the 
rest  of  the  home  requires,  not  only  prep- 
aration for  the  future  but  a  cleaning  out 
of  the  past.  It  belongs  to  the  boys,  only 
the  little  mother  insists  on  helping,  to 
take  the  covering  from  the  strawberries 
and  pile  the  last  vear's  raspberry  canes 
on  the  asparagus  bed  to  be  burned. 
House  cleaning:  takes  in  all  the  world : 
not  merely  putting  the  worst  dirt  out  of 
the  rooms  where  we  eat  and  sleep,  but  it 
takes  in  this  g-reat  big  room  where  we 
grow  the  vegetables,  and  where  the 
plums  and  pears  are  rocked  in  the  wind 
cradle.  Keeping  clean  is  a  law  of  Na- 
ture, and  a  dirty  garden  is  as  great  a 
shame  as  a  dirty  kitchen  ;  have  a  com- 
post pile,  and  throw  into  it  all  the  weeds 
that  you  pull,  and  all  the  wasting  leaves 
and  litter. 

The  sunshine  begins  to  grow  whiter, 
as  it  does  of  a  right  sort  of  a  spring  af- 
ternoon, and  a  bit  of  chill  shivers  thru 
the  atmosphere.  The  robins  leave  off 
pulling  worms,  and  in  the  tops  of  the 
highest  maples,  shout  glory  and  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  the  world.  It  is  a 
wonderful  song,  this  evening  benison  of 
our  garden  birds.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
they  are  saving.  I  would  rather  under- 
stand robin  language  than  Greek.  At 
last  the  farmer  stands  erect ;  his  work 
is  done.  Pie  looks  about  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  sunset  blazons  his  brow. 
He  has  shown  his  confidence  in  that  uni- 
versal Life  with  whom  rests  the  harvest. 

He  stretches  his  limbs,  and  looks  about 
over  the  soil  and  over  the  sky,  glad  that 
night  and  sleep  are  to  come  with  re- 
juvenating powers.  Ah,  that  is  it;  how- 
shall  every  one  become  young  once  a 
day;  how  «^hall  he  be  full  of  vitality  when 
the  morning  sun  calls  him  to  his  work. 


SOMK  EASTER  DAY  7S9 

This  is  the  one  problem  of  all  others  best  soil  and  planting]:  seed  just  early  enouoh 

to  solve — how  to  work  enoup^h  and  not  to  respond  to  the  mellow  call  of  the  Jer- 

too  much — how   to  use   life   and   not   tc  sey  cow,  and  he  takes  his  place  at  last  in 

waste  it :  how   shall  one  blend  rest  and  the  house  with  a  brimminei:  jiail  of  milk, 

toil   to   get   out  of   them    both    tog^ether  There  are  two  little  words  joined  most 

more  of  achievement.  often   together.     They   are   supposed   to 

The   garden   month   is   delightful,   not  embody   pretty   nearly  the   sum   total   of 

only  because  it  is  a  breaking  of  fetters  what  is  best  for  both  young  folk  and  old 

but  because  it  is  the  month  of  faith.   The  folk,  bread  and  milk.     There  is  nothing 

psalmist  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  never  finer  in  the  farm  world  than  a  bowl  of 

seen  the  seed  of  the  righteous  begging  fresh  milk,  from  your  own  cow,  milked 

bread ;  I  think  that  he  meant  to  say  that  by  yourself :  and  this  bowl  filled  to  the 

he   had   never   »een   the   doers   of   right  brim    with    home-made    bread — only     I 

things,   the   hearty   handlers   of  the   hoc  would  add  two  handfuls  of  black  rasp- 

and   the   cheerful   garden   makers   going  berries    gathered    by    the    young    folk, 

hungry.      The    up-to-date    planters    of  Here  it  is  the  father  and  the  mother  and 

bread-seed    are    sure    of    compensation,  the  children   come  together  in   creating 

We  need  a  new  definition  of  piety ;  for  food.      Here    indeed    we    have    the    co- 

really  a  life  of  lazy  religion  is  the  most  operative  trinity,  and  we  have  the  ideal 

worthless  of  all  things,  but  in  the  long  nourishment.       Next    month,     said    the 

run   a   well-hoed    garden    is    as    good    a  farmer,   we  will   put  in  our  sweet  corn 

prayer  as  one  can  make.  and  our  beans. 

Our  gardener  has  left  ofT  stirring  the  cmnton,  n.  y. 
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Some  Easter  Day 

BY  EMMA   PLAYTER  SEABURY 

Some  day  shall  dawn  that  glorious  Easter  morn 

When  love  shall  reign  supreme,  and  anthems  ring. 

Proclaiming  joy  and  earth's  millennial  spring ; 

The  burgeoning  of  happiness  new  born  ; 

And  countless  millions  then  shall  laugh  to  scorn 

The  vaunted  glory  of  our  age,  and  fling 

Th'  accusing  taunt  that  Christ  was  not  our  King 

And  laugh  our  feeble  protest  into  scorn. 

For  love  of  King  means  love  to  all  mankind. 

And  love  to  all  mankind,  means  lifting  care. 

And  giving  sacrificial  alms  in  self  each  dav, 

Means  helping  hands  to  stumbling  ones  and  blind, 

An  angel's  gentle  kindness  everywhere 

To  roll  the  stone  of  selfishness  awav. 

Ch TCAGO,   III. 


Our   Railway   Equipment 

BY  WILLIAM   B.   BAILEY,  Ph.D. 

A.SSISTANT     ProKKSSOR     OF      POLITICAL     ECONO.MY     IN     YaLK     UNIVERSITY. 


IN  1825  passengers  were  carried  for 
the  first  time  in  a  railway  train  in 
England.  The  length  of  the  road 
was  12  miles  and  the  train  made  this 
distance  in  two  hours.  In  the  same  year 
Wood,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on 
railways,  said :  "Nothing  can  do  more 
harm  to  the  adoption  of  railways  than 
the  promulgation  of  such  nonsense  as 
that  we  shall  see  locomotives  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour." 

In  1829  a  locomotive  was  introduced 
in  this  country,  and  in  the  following  year 
Peter  Cooper  experimented  with  a  loco- 
motive on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. The  flues  of  the  boiler  were  made 
from  gun  barrels.  The  boiler  was  about 
the  size  of  a  flour  barrel.  Cooper  related 
with  considerable  satisfaction  how  on  the 
trial  trip  of  this  engine  he  passed  a  gray 
horse  attached  to  a  wagon. 

At  present  the  railway  mileage  of  this 
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country  is  nearly  250,000.  This  mi'ieage 
has  an  equipment  of  over  57,000  locomo- 
tives, 45,000  passenger  cars  and  2,000,- 
000  freight  cars.  A  better  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  mileage  and  equipment 
may  be  gained  when  we  realize  that  the 
mileage  is  sufficient  to  encircle  the  earth 
with  a  ten  track  road,  that  the  freight 
cars  would  form  five  lines  stretching 
across  this  country,  while  a  person  trav- 
eling from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  could  pass  the  entire  dis- 
tance with  a  continuous  line  of  locomo- 
tives on  either  side,  and  the  passenger 
cars  would  reach  over  600  miles.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  our  railway 
systems  becomes  apparent  when  we  real- 
ize that  there  are  probably  a  half  million 
people  in  this  country  wdio  were  born  be- 
fore a  locomotive  was  ever  placed  upon 
a  railroad  track  in  the  United  States. 

Xkw    IIavkn,    Conn. 
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The  Making  of  a  Musician 

"From  behind  the  house  rises  the 
murmuring  of  the  river"  are  the  first 
words  of  Jean-Christophe/''  and  the 
river  ripples  thru  many  subsequent  pas- 
sages of  the  novel  like  the  theme  of  a 
symphony.  M.  Romain  RoUand  has  pub- 
lished seven  volumes  of  his  great  mu- 
sical romance ;  the  lour  translated  and 
published  form  a  volume  of  600  pages, 
and  a  story,  complete  in  itself,  of  the 
development  of  a  great  German  musi- 
cian. The  psychology  of  genius  has  had 
many  interpreters,  but  perhaps  none 
better  equipped  for  his  task  than  M. 
Rolland,  who  has  an  intimate  knowledi^e 
of  France,  his  native  country ;  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  educated ;  of  Germany, 
thru  travel  and  the  friendship  of  a  gift- 
ed German  woman ;  and  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  music.  Jean-Christophc  is  from 
Lis  birth  a  child  of  music.  His  growth 
and  unchildlike  struggles  toward  musical 
perfection  and  recognition  are  told  in 
this  volume,  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
hero's  crossing  of  the  German  frontier 
into  France,  his  hopeful  eyes  fixed  upon 
J^aris  as  the  goal  of  the  free  artist. 

"He  could  not  live  in  Germany.  In  truth 
Germany  had  suffered  so  much  for  so  many 
centuries  from  having  idealism  and  no  fame 
that  she  had  every  excuse  after  so  many  trials 
for  making  the  sorrowful  confession  that  at 
all  costs  Force  must  be  hers.  But  what  bit- 
terness was  hidden  in  such  a  confession  from 
the  people  of  Herder  and  Goethe." 

That  is  a  Frenchman's  estimate  of  the 
triumphant  rival  across  the  Rhine,  but 
there  is  much  of  bitter  truth  in  his  dis- 
section of  the  stupid  militarism,  the 
brutal  arrogance  of  the  officers,  the 
abuse  of  authority,  the  sodden  subservi- 
ence of  the  many  to  the  haughty  inso- 
lence of  the  few.  An  unhappy  child- 
hood is  an  ill  preparation  for  a-  boyhood 
of   savage   struggle    for    recognition ;    it 

*.Tean-Christophe.  By  Romain  Rolland.  New 
York:    Henry   Holt  &  Co.     $1.50. 


leaves  the  youth  too  sensitive  to  slights 
and  (lisa])pointments,  without  the  safe- 
guard of  memories  of  sweet  and  daily 
beauty  in  the  years  M.  Rolland  calls 
"dawn,"  from  babyhood  to  eleven.  Jean- 
Christophe's  great  wondering  eyes  see 
his  father's  degradation  of  drunkenness, 
his  mother's  wretchedness,  his  grand- 
father's disappointment,  the  squalor  of 
liis  home  and  the  lack  of  respect  in  the 
neighbors,  uncomprehending,  yet  vague- 
ly unhappy  over  the  failure  all  his  fam- 
ily Fiad  made  of  life.  It  is  a  sorrowful 
story,  that  of  the  gifted  boy's  childhood, 
but  it  is  the  best  and  rnost  artistic  part 
of  the  book.  The  sketches  of  Jean 
Michel,  his  grandfather;  Uncle  Gott- 
fried of  the  gentle  heart;  his  brutal 
father  alternating  between  drunken  de- 
batiches  and  fits  of  tenderness  and  re- 
morse ;  the  sad  and  subdued  mother,  a 
hauntingly  pathetic  figure,  and  small 
Jean-Christophe  himself,  so  loving,  so 
appealing  and  so  little  understood,  linger 
in    the   memory    like    fragments    of   the 


Tin-:   AUTHOR   OF   "JEAN-CHRISTOPHE." 

Romain     Rollaiul's    novtl    lias    for    its    American    pub 
lishers   Henry    Holt   &    Co. 
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licdcr  the  luiicly  little  fellow  used  to 
eompose  to  keep  him  company  when  his 
mother  went  out  to  work.  From  the 
first,  music  was  his  compensation  as  well 
as  his  unique  endowment.  Recognition 
of  his  talent  came  more  slowly  than  one 
would  imagine  in  music-loving  Germany, 
but  Jean-Christophe  had  none  of  the  arts 
of  pleasing,  of  Hattery  or  subserviency, 
that  bring  a  pronij^t  success.  He  is  vio- 
lent and  intractable,  and  his  gentle  moth- 
er has  much  ado  to  live  with  him.  A 
curious  parallel  between  his  inner  life  of 
revolt  and  that  of  Arnold  Bennett's  hero 
of  "Clayhanger"  recurs  to  the  reader. 
But  Clayhanger's  inner  drama,  of  intense 
emotion  is,  for  the  most  part,  unsuspect- 
ed by  those  about  him ;  except  for  spo- 
radic flashes,  rare  and  quickly  represt, 
liis  outer  life  is  one  of  conformity.  Jean- 
Christophe's  is  a  perpetual  rebellion.  It 
may  be  just  the  difference  between'the 
ordinary  man  and  the  man  of  genius ; 
repression  on  the  one  hand  and  expres- 
sion on  the  other  of  equally  powerful 
emotions.  Each  man's  life  is  of  intense 
interest  to  himself ;  whetjier  it  prove  in- 
teresting to  others  depends  on  how  much 
of  the  inner  drama  he  is  willing  to  dis- 
close. Jean-Christophe's  soul  is  quite 
bare.  He  goes  about  as  tho  he  were 
skinned.  Such  sensitiveness  is  a  disease, 
and  he  is  hurt  by  the  world  wherever  it 
touches  him,  even  when  the  monster  is 
only  in  play  and  means  to  be  gentle.  As 
we  have  the  book  to  the  point  of  his  ex- 
ile from  Germany,  two  coarse  episodes 
soil  the  third  part,  entitled  "Youth,"  and 
two  figures  redeem  it,  the  lovable  Uncle 
Gottfried,  and  the  mother,  Louisa,  who 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  consistently 
beautiful  portrait.  Her  shining  is  veiled 
by  the  selfishness  of  those  about  her,  but 
without  her  love,  Jean-Christophe  would 
be  the  most  sordid  of  stories. 

An  Irish   PJaywright 

It  is  perhaps  the  thought  of  the  reader 
who  fingers  the  American  edition  of  the 
late  John  Synge's  w^ork :  "Here  is  one 
more  poet  of  Irish  nationalism ;  vague, 
beyond  a  doubt ;  symbolic,  whatever  that 
means ;  full  of  shadows  without  a  sub- 
stance." 

Such  a  reader  will  be  wrong.  The 
playwright    belonged     to     no     "school," 


however  much  or  little  he  may  have  owed 
to  Yeats,  leader  of  the  Irish  movement. 
He  had  no  literary  parents ;  has  he  any 
hterary  heirs?  His  readers,  at  least,  are 
his  beneficiaries;  and  when  he  died,  two 
years    ago,    after    thirty-eight    years    of 


JOHN  M.   SYNGE. 

study  of  books  and  men,  he  left  behind 
him  a  few  printed  volumes  containing 
the  most  vigorous  recent  contribution  to 
Irish  English,  verbally  and  dramatically. 
Synge  has  a  large  name  (if  we  pro- 
nounce it  correctly,  riming  it  with  bring), 
and  we  are  grateful  to  the  American 
publisher  who  aims  to  naturalize  him. 
As  only  one  of  his  plays  has  now  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Boston  edition,  it 
must  be  enough  to  examine  that  one  vol- 
ume. This  is  called  The  Tinker's  Wed- 
ding,'^ and  tells  in  two  acts  of  disrepu- 
table gypsy  folk  who  try  to  get  formally 
married,  contrary  to  all  precedents  of 
tinkerdom,  but  who  end  by  having  no 
wedding  at  all,  and  doing  up  the  priest 
(who  is  about  as  disreputable  as  them- 
selves) in  a  gunny  sack — a  piece  of  con- 

^The    Tinker's    Wedding:    A    comedy    in    two    acts 
by  J.  M.  Syngc.    Boston:  J.  W.  Luce  &  Co.     75  cents. 
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duct  of  which  even  Synge  cannot 
altogether  have  approved.  No  won- 
der this  daring  Irishman's  theater  i)ro- 
voked  hostile  demonstration^  in  Duhlin  ! 
Yet  it  was  not  The  Tinker's  H'edcUiii^ — 
which  is  not,  when  all  is  said,  the  hest  of 
his  plays — that  provoked  the  most  vio- 
lent disturbance.  That  distinction  was 
reserved  for  the  "Playboy  of  the  West- 
ern W^Mdd,"  a  later,  longer  and  more 
lasting  piece  of  comedy  and  satire.  The 
hubbub  which  the  "Playboy"  stirred  up 
was  an  Irish  foretaste  of  what  the 
"Camelots  of  the  King"  did  for  Bern- 
stein's recent  drama  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  The  French  play  was  finally  taken 
off ;  we  doubt,  too,  whether  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  one  breath  with  the 
other.  At  any  rate,  Synge's  "Playboy" 
was  destined  to  win  applause  at  the  end. 
The  players  of  the  Abbey  Theater  and 
their  loyal  managers  stuck  it  thru,  and 
the  Dublin  public  ended  by  appreciating 
the  playwright's  standpoint  in  writing : 

"I  do  not  think  that  these  country  people, 
who  have  so  much  humor  themselves,  will 
mind  being  laughed  at  without  malice,  as  the 
people  in  every  other  country  have  1)een 
laughed   at   in    their   own    comedies." 

The  Tinker's  Wedding  has  less  of  po- 
etry in  it  than  the  "Playboy,"  and  less 
poetry  than  any  of  the  dramas  of  this 
master  of  stinging  and  idealistic  prose. 
It  has  at  least  all  the  vigor  which  be- 
longed to  its  author's  style  and  imagina- 
tion. It  has  been  presented  in  Dublin 
and  in  London  ;  perhaps  we  shall  see  it 
ourselves  in  the  autumn  if  the  Abbey 
players,  who  alone  have  been  its  inter- 
preters, make  the  tour  of  which  rumors 
already  fly.  And  if  they  do  bring  it  to 
us,  even  those  who  do  not  read  plays,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  something  less  futile 
than  the  ofiferings  of  our  stage,  will  dis- 
cover how  fiery  is  the  language  which 
these  peasants  use ;  how  permeated  their 
speech  with  natural  poetry  and  unhack- 
neyed imagery.  'Tn  a  good  play,"  writes 
^y^ge,  "every  speech  should  be  as  fully 
flavored  as  a  nut  or  apple,  and  such 
speeches  cannot  be  written  by  any  one 
who  works  among  people  who  have  shut 
their  eyes  on  poetry." 

It  is  the  distinction  of  this  man's  work 
that  after  one  has  listened  to  the  speech 
of  his  peasants — an  idealization  of  the 
speech   of  workaday   peasants — the   salt 


of  other  modern  dramatists  has  lost  its 
savor  for  us,  and  their  speech  seems  flat 
and  servile  and  laborious. 

Women's  Wrongs  and  Rights 

If  the   eighteenth   century   discovered 
the    rights    of   man,    the   nineteenth    the 
rights   of   women,   and   the   twentieth   is 
feeling  its  way  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  rights  of  the  child,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  more  to  be  done,  except  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  modern 
society.       The    process    of    application, 
however,  is  sometimes  slower  than  that 
of  discovery,  and  men  have   not   all   of 
their  rights  after  two  centuries,  women 
a  limited  number  of  theirs,  and  children 
very  few  of  the  rights  we  are  beginning 
dimly  to  discern  as  their  due.   The  rights 
of  women  have  called  forth  several  books 
of  varying  importance  and  value.     Mrs. 
Oilman,  in  lite  Man-Made  World,^  dis- 
cusses ''our  androcentric  culture"  in  her 
customary   gynecocentric    fashion.      Her 
theory  that  the  female  is  the  race  type 
and  the  male  but  a  sex  type,  has  the  au- 
thority  of    Lester    F.    Ward.      In   some 
mysterious  way  the  drone  of  the  hive  be- 
came its   head   and  Mrs.   Oilman   shows 
that  "for  a  considerable  historic  period 
man     became     woman's     master,"     and. 
wrought  much  evil  thereby.^  Character- 
istically,   Mrs.    Oilman    reverts    to    the 
lower  animals  for  her  most  striking  illus- 
trations and  arguments.     It  is  exasper- 
ating to  have  struggled  so  many  centur- 
ies to  kill  out  the  "ape  and  tiger"  in  us. 
and  now  to  be  haled  back  to  the  mena- 
gerie and  the  barnyards  by   sociologists 
who    minimize   our   progress   with    com- 
parisons that  stino-.     But  there  is   good  , 
tonic     in    this    bitterness.      The    world, 
wdiether  "man-made"  or  woman-made,  is 
full    of   imperfections   to   be   righted   by 
all  of  us,  men  and  women,  working  to- 
gether, for  the  better  training  and  condi- 
tioning- of  the  children  who  are,  as  Mrs. 
Oilman  verv  justlv  points  out,  our  most 
important     business.       The     Man-Made 
World  is  witty  and  sensible  in  many  of 
its  contentions,  altho  there  is  a  hardness 
and  bareness  of  style  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  a  wit  and  not  a  humorist. 
Another    indication    of    woman's    dis- 


n^HF:  Man-Made  World.      By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil 
man.     New  York:  Charlton  Company.     $i. 
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satisfaction  with  licr  present  anomalous 
status,  neither  citizen  nor  subject,  is  the 
remarkable  growth  of  women's  clubs. 
The  "eight  million  women,"  of  Mrs. 
Dorr's  book"  are  the  members  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  eight 
hundred  thousand  of  them  being  Amer- 
ican women,  members  of  the  General 
hYderation  of  Women's  Clubs.  It  is 
just  a  coincidence  that  there  are,  prob- 
ably, by  a  conservative  estimate,  eight 
million  women  who  are  wage  earners  in 
America  today.  They  need  the  protec- 
tion of  better  laws,  safer  social  condi- 
tions, and  suffrage,  according  to  the 
author.  What  the  eight  million  club 
women  want  the  other  eight  million 
workingwomen  need,  and  it  is  most 
encouraging  that  women  of  leisure  and 
culture,  even  the  self-culture  of  clubs, 
are  beginning  to  take  an  ardent  interest 
in  social  and  civic  service.  In  the 
course  of  its  twenty  years  of  existence 
•  the  International  Council  has  agreed  to 
support  four  movements :  "Peace  and 
arbitration,  social  purity,  removing  legal 
disabilities  of  women,  woman  suffrage." 
The  last  object  is  still  in  question  among 
many  American  women,  but  the  more 
intelligently  they  strive  for  the  other 
reforms  the  more  will  they  find  the  vote 
an  efficient  help  in  establishing  the  better 
state  of  which  they  dream  and  for  which 
many  are  whole-heartedly  working.  Mrs. 
Dorr's  book  is  fully  illustrated.  We 
note  an  error  on  page  301,  where  Mrs. 
John  Dewey  is  called  Mrs.  Melvil 
Dewey. 

Professor  Hecker^  treats  Women's 
Rights  broadly,  from  the  historical  side. 
He  traces  the  status  of  woman  from  the 
days  of  Augustus  to  the  present  time, 
and  his  exceptional  familiarity  with 
Roman  law  makes  his  earlier  chapters 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  facts  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
The  history  of  women's  rights  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  is  to  be 
found  in  part  in  the  extended  volumes 
by  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Harper  and  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony:  the  "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,"  but  this  briefer  and  more  ex- 
tensive survey  will  be  welcome.  The 
tabulation  of  the  laws  relating  to  women 

-What  Eight  Million  Women  Want.  By  Rhcta 
Childe  Dorr.      Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &   Co.      $2. 

^A  Short  History  of  Women's  Rights.  By  Eugene 
A.  Hccker.     New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 


in  the  several  States  is  subject  to  revi- 
sion, as  the  laws  are  constantly  changing, 
and  usually  for  the  better  protection  of 
women  and  children. 

The  woman  movement  in  Germany 
has  taken  a  different  direction  than  in 
/Xmerica.  It  has  social  rather  than  po- 
litical aims.  More  is  heard  of  the  "right 
to  motherhood"  than  of  the  "right  to 
vote."  The  literary  exponent  of  the 
movement  is  a  Swedish  woman,  Ellen 
Key,  who  now,  in  her  sixty-second  year, 
is  becoming  known  in  the  United  States. 
"The  Century  of  the  Child,"  translated 
about  two  years  ago,  met  with  a  more 
favorable  reception  here  than  is  likely  to 
be  accorded  to  the  book  just  appearing. 
Love  and  Marriage,'^  2l  translation  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  her  most  impor- 
tant work,  ''Lifslinjer"  ("Lines  of 
Life"),  published  in  1903.  We  recognize 
fully  her  high  ideals  and  good  intentions, 
but  the  doctrine  she  advocates  seems  to 
us  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  at 
least  in  this  country,  where  the  devia- 
tions from  monogamy  are  not  so  fre- 
quent and  flagrant  as  she  finds  them  in 
Sweden  and  Germany.  Here  the  social, 
educational  and  financial  requirements 
for  marriage  have  not  yet  risen  so  high 
that  our  young  people  are  driven  to  a 
choice  between  prostitution  and  free 
love.  But  the  impediments  in  the  way 
of  marriage  and  parenthood  are  becom- 
ing greater  year  by  year  among  the  re- 
sponsible classes,  and  Ellen  Key  is  quite 
right  in  attacking  this  tendency  as  in- 
jurious to  the  individual  and  dangerous 
to  the  race.  She  condemns  equally  the 
woman  who  turns  aside  from  her  true 
vocation  to  write  books  or  paint  pictures,' 
and  the  wife  of  fashionable  society  who 
lives  an  idle  and  parasitic  life.  For  a 
remedy  to  the  competition  between  the 
sexes  that  results  in  low  wages  and  the 
postponement  of  marriage  she  looks  to 
Socialism,  but  she  differs  from  many 
Socialists  in  her  belief  in  the  private 
home  and  in  condemning  all  such  sub- 
stitutes for  it  as  the  community  creche. 
An  article  by  Ellen  Key  on  "The  Wom- 
an of  the  Future"  may  be  found  in  The 
Independent  of  October  31,  1907,  Vol. 
LXII,  p.  1043. 

*LovE  AND  Marriage.  By  Ellen  Key.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Havelock  Ellis.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons.      $1.50. 
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Sir   Randal   Cremer.       His  Life  and   Work. 

By  Howard  Evans.      Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 
$1.40. 

Sir  Randal  Cremer  and  Howard  Ev- 
ans  were  closely  associated   in   London 
political  movements   from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Reform  League  in  1865  until 
Cremer's  death  in  1908.   In  the  later  sev- 
enties Howard  Evans  was  editor  of  the 
Laborers'  Chronicle,  the  organ    of    the 
Agricultural   Laborers'   Union  that  was 
founded  by  Joseph  Arch,  and  more  re- 
cently he  was  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
Echo,  which  at  one  time  was  the  fore- 
most organ  of  Radicalism  in  the  London 
daily  press.    It  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  Cremer  to  have  found  a  better  or 
more  sympathetic  biographer ;  for  How- 
ard Evans  was  nearly  as  prominent  as 
Cremer  in  the  peace  movement  and  in  the 
various      political      organizations      with 
which  at  one  time  or  another  Cremer  was 
connected.     Friendship    and    full    sym- 
pathy, however,   have   not  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  really  adequate  biography  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  the 
Liberal-Labor  movement  in  England  of 
1865-1910  brought  to  the  front.     People 
who  know  of  Cremer  only  that  he  was  a 
journeyman  carpenter  who  took  a  suc- 
cessful part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
Liberal-Labor  movement,   and    that    he 
was  the   foremost  apostle    of    peace    in 
England,  can  now  from  Howard  Evans's 
biography   realize   just   what   kind   of   a 
man  he  was.     He  was  a  lifelono:  demo- 
crat,  who  surprised  his  associates  by  ac- 
cepting a  knighthood.     He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  peace  who  quarreled    with    and 
estranged    himself    from    such    honored 
labor  leaders  as  Thomas  Burt  and  Rob- 
ert Applegarth.     He  owed  his  election 
for  the  Haggerston  division  of  London 
largely  to  the  women  of  the  constituency  ; 
yet  he  was  the  most  active,  most  per- 
sistent and  most  brutal  opponent  of  wo- 
men's  suffrage  in   the   House  of  Com- 
mons.    For  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  his  ofifice  and  slept  in  a  cot  at 
the  back  of  a  book-case ;  yet  today,  ex- 
cept for  his  work   for  the  peace  move- 
ment,  he  is  best  remembered  at  West- 
minster  as   a   zealous    member    of    the 
Kitchen   Committee   of    the     House    of 
Commons.    He  owed  most  of  the  politi- 
cal opportunity  that  came  his  way  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  trade  unionist,  and  it 


was  as  a  Labor  member  that  he  found 
his  way  into  i'arliament ;  but  when,  his 
trade  union  associated  itself  with  the  new 
Independent  Labor  movement  in  politics 
which  was  represented  by  forty-six  mem- 
bers in  the  Parliament  of  1906-10,  Cre- 
mer refused  to  pay  the  small  annual  con- 
tribution levied  for  political  purposes  and 
by  so  doing  ended  his  long  connection 
with  trade  unionism.  All  aspects  of 
Cremer's  work  and  character  are  fully 
treated  in  Howard  Evans's  biography. 
The  book  has  some  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  history  of  the  Labor 
movement  in  English  politics ;  but  it  has 
a  larger  value — almost  a  world  wide 
value — from  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
a  history  of  the  peace  movement  in  Eng- 
land and  a  record  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complished up  to  the  time  of  Cremer's 
death. 

Uganda  for  a  Holiday.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  C.  B.,  LL.  D.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co.      Pp.  xi,  233. 

$2.50. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  went  a  little  fur- 
ther afield  than  the  average  tourist  when 
he  made  his  trip  to  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  by  way  of  Mombasa  and  the  new 
Uganda  Railway.  But  it  was  only  as  an 
ordinary,  sightseeing  tourist,  and  not  as 
either  huntsman  or  scientist,  that  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  "Darkest  Africa."  In  the 
course  of  his  journe3nngs  he  met  with 
no  adventures  and  suffered  no  incon- 
veniences beyond  the  dust  and  heat  which 
afflict  a  railway  traveler  in  far  more  civ- 
ilized regions  than  those -which  lie  in  the 
shadow  of  Pliny's  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  The  chief  note  of  interest  in  this 
little  volume  of  travel  is  the  surprising 
fact  that  such  a  humdrum,  commonplace, 
comfortable  journey  can  now  be  taken 
thru  a  region  which  less  than  sixty  years 
ago  had  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  a  white  man,  and  which,  until  the 
building  of  the  railway,  it  took  many 
months  to  ])enetrate.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  gives  many  graphic  and  interest- 
ing pictures  of  the  country  thru  which  he 
passed,  and  of  the  game  that  he  saw 
from  the  windows  of  the  train  when 
journeying  thru  the  Southern  Game  Re- 
serve of  British  East  Africa.    His  enjov- 
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JOHN   HOPPNER,    R.  A. 

The   portrait    of   the    artist,   paint  ed  by  himself,  is  reproduced  here  from  the  monograph  published  by  P.  &  D. 
Colnaghi  &  Co.,   London.      (New  York:   The   Macmillan   Co.) 


inent  of  scenery  is  dependent  on  its  nov- 
elty. A  thing  once  seen  has  no  further 
interest  for  him,  and  he  found  his  return 
trip  dead  and  uninteresting.  Lakes, 
rivers,  mountains  and  valleys  passed  by 
without  eliciting  a  glance.  "Keen  ex- 
pectations were  replaced  by  languid 
memories,"  and  there  was  "nothing  now 
but  to  get  home." 


John  Hoppner,  R.  A.  By  William  McKay 
and  W.  Roberts.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.      $32.50. 

The  rich  volume  in  which  William 
McKay  and  W.  Roberts  learnedly  cata- 
log the  work  of  John  Hoppner  made  its 
appearance  in  England  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  the  painter's  death. 
The  book  is  much  more  than  the  usual 
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catalogue  raisonne,  just  as  it  is  more 
than  the  usual  critical  monograph.  'J1ie 
page  of  11  by  14)/  inches  is  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  affords  the  opportunity  to 
include  most  satisfactory  photogravures 
of  the  original  paintings.  There  are 
more  than  sixty  of  these  photogravures, 
which  are  ravishingly  fine  examples  of 
the  process,  and  tell  one  more  of  the 
painter's  art  than  a  whole  library  of  im- 
pressionistic criticism  ever  did.  We  have 
here,  in  addition,  an  account  of  the  life 
and  career  of  this  eighteenth  century 
R.  A.,  told  in  the  33-page  introduction. 
Unusually  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  paintings,  their  subjects,  histories, 
etc.,  follow,  arranged  alphabetically. 

Narratives    of    Early    Maryland,    1633-1684. 

Edited  by  Clayton  Coleman  Hall.  (Orig- 
inal Narratives  of  Early  American  His- 
tory, General  Editor,  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son.) New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Son's.     $3. 

The  useful  series  of  "Original  Narra- 
tives" is  continued  with  this  volume  on 
Maryland,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Mr.  Jameson  and  the  editorship  of 
Clayton  Coleman  Hall.  The  sixteen 
items  here  collected  cover  the  palatinate 
of  Lord  Baltimore  from  the  first  instruc- 
tions to  the  original  colonists  until  the 
controversy  with  Penn  arose  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  Most  of  the 
documents  are  already  well  known  to 
specialists,  but  for  more  general  stu- 
dents they  have  never  been  accessible. 
Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  has 
been  supplied  with  adequate  introduc- 
tions and  satisfactory  notes. 

A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  Being  an  Account  of  a  Cen- 
tury's Effort  to  Restore  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  Its  Faith,  Doctrine  and  Life. 
By  William  Thomas  Moore,  LL.  D.  New 
York :  Fleming  IT.  Revell  Company.   $3.50. 

It  is  natural  that  a  writer  who  has 
spent  more  than  forty  years  in  gathering- 
materials  for  a  history  of  any  movement 
should  incline  toward  overemphasizing 
the  importance  of  his  subject,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  one  who  has  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  movement 
would  write  sometimes  wnth  more  zeal 
than  critical  discernment.  These  consid- 
erations may  lead  us  to  discount  some  of 
the  sweeping  assertions  and  Kold  com- 
parisons,  and   to   overlook  the  tendency 


here  and  there  to  magnify  trifles  in  this 
new  history  of  the  Disciples,  jjut  when 
necessary  allowance  has  been  made  for 
such  inevitable  blemishes,  it  will  be 
found  that  Dr.  Moore  has  produced  a 
book  of  no*  little  value,  showing  as 
it  does  the  real  importance  and  unusual 
growth  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
based  on  the  author's  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  the  develo]Mnent  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  men  who  have 
been  prominent  in  it. 

Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston.      By   Mary 

Caroline      Crawford.       Boston:      Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Miss  Crawford's  old  Boston  is,  after 
all,  not  so  very  old.  It  belongs  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  filled  with 
actors,  parsons,  agitators  and  artists 
whose  memory  is  still  green,  and  whose 
reminiscences  are  drawn  upon  for  abun- 
dant anecdotes.  'T  still  live,"  Webster  is 
said  to  have  declared  upon  his  deathbed. 
Boston  still  lives,  expanding  her  devel- 
oping traditions  from  year  to  year,  and 
Miss  Crawford  is  anxious  to  record  the 
fact.  She  has  not  done  anything  so  very 
serious,  nor  has  she  tried  to,  but  she  has 
written  an  entertaining  and  profitable 
book  for  the  general  reader. 

.^ 

The  Life  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.      By  Dan- 
-  iel   rialevy.       Translated   bv  J.   M.    Hone 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      $2.50. 

This  is  the  best  life  of  Nietzsche  in 
English.  It  is  less  of  a  criticism  of  his 
philosophy  and  its  influence  on  contem- 
])orary  thought  than  Mencken's  life  of 
Nietzsche,  but  is  devoted  chiefly  to  his 
life  and  letters,  presenting  a  new  and 
interesting  view  of  this  remarkable  per- 
sonality. The  author  is  sufficiently  sym- 
pathetic without  being  sycophantic,  and 
lie  treats  Nietzsche,  in  our  opinion  quite 
rightly,  as  an  artist  rather  than  as  a 
philosopher.  He  utilizes  the, new  material 
brought  out  in  the  large  biography  of 
his  sister,  Fran  Forster-Nietzsche,  and 
in  the  numerous  controversies  of  recent 
years  in  the  German  periodicals.  But 
the  author  writes  smc^othly  and  without 
l)edantry,  introducing  the  quotations 
from  the  correspondence  without  inter- 
rupting the  narrative.  A  large  part  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  early  friend- 
ship and  later  enmity  of  Wagner  and 
Nietzsche. 
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Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  the  Isle  de 
France.  (Including  Bourges,  Truyes, 
Reims  and  Rouen.)  By  Elsie  Whitlock 
Rose.  With  Illustrations  from  Original 
Pliotograplis  by  Vida  Hunt  l-rancis.  Two 
volumes.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      $5.  • 

Que  may  find  in  the  newest  addition 
to  a  familiar  series  of  books  on  French 


clear  manner  the  mcjre  imjjortant  theo- 
ries (jf  the  state  and  has  attempted*  to 
analyze  and  criticise  them  in  the  light  of 
the  best  scientific  thought  and  practice. 
The  result  has  been  a  successful  setting 
forth  in  available  form  of  a  very  valu- 
able mass  of  material.  The  theory  of 
divine   origin    was   nothing   ''more   than 


cathedrals  a  good  deal  of  information  in      the  invention  of  man,  designed  to  bolster 


regard  to  architecture,  a 
little  less  history,  a  pinch 
of  theology  and  a  wealth 
of  illustrations.  The  author 
prints  also  a  list  of  her 
authorities,  for  this  is  dis- 
tinctly a  derivative  work, 
making  little  claim  to  orig- 
inality. The  reviewer  pre- 
fers to  such  a  work  as  this 
the  authorities  cited,  or 
else  purely  personal  and 
uninstructive  travel  books ; 
but  for  those  who  are 
frightened  by  the  mere 
names  of  the  authorities, 
or  who  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  reading  any- 
thing just  for  the  reading's 
sake,  here  is  a  welcome 
ofit'ering.  No  literary  dis- 
tinction interferes  with  the 
direct  communication  of 
facts  from  writer  to  read- 
er, altho  of  literary  allu- 
sion there  is  a  discreet  pro- 
portion. Some  of  the  half- 
tones possess  real  charm. 
And  the  returned  motorist 
will  find  in  the  letterpress 
an  excellent  review  lesson 
—not  all  review. 

Introduction  to  Political 
Science.  By  James  Wil- 
ford  Garner.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co.    $2.50. 

Professor  Garner  seems 
to  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  presenting  the  difTerent 
theories  on  some  very  mooted  questions 
in  a  readable  and  convincing  manner 
(juite  unusual  for  textbooks  of  this  kind. 
The  purpose  of  this  ambitious  work  is  to 
provide  an  elementary  survey  of  a  wide 
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Up  the  claims  of  certain 
rulers  to  hold  their  crowns 
independently  of  the  will  of 
the  people."  The  compact 
theory,  as  advanced  by 
Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rous- 
seau, becomes  groundless 
in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  mind  of 
primitive  man,  for  it  pre- 
supposes the  presence  of 
something  he  did  not  have 
— an  already  highly  devel- 
oped political  conscious- 
ness. The  patriarchal  and 
matriarchal  theories  still 
lack  historical  proof  of  uni- 
versality. The  force  theory 
has  elements  of  truth,  but 
the  only  safe  theory  is  the 
historical  theory,  resting 
upon  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion and  regarding  political- 
self-consciousness  as  a 
.  very  gradual  development. 
Professor  Garner  states  in 
brief  form  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  socialism,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  ''socialistic  theory 
starts  from  a  false  premise 
when  it  maintains  that  pri- 
vate property  in  land  and 
the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion is  not  only  wrong  mor- 
ally, but  also  economical- 
ly." The  substitution  of 
collective  ownership  for 
private  ownership  would, 
he  believes,  destroy  the 
most  powerful  mainspring  of  human 
endeavor.  He  evidently  mistrusts  social- 
ism and  is  quite  frank  in  taking 
a  conservative  attitude.  The  chapter 
on  "The  Electorate"  reviews  the  whole 


range  of  siibjects  relating  to  the  origin,  question  of  sufifrage.  The  discussion  of 
nature,  functions  and  organization  of  the  the  theories  involved  leads  to  a  short  and 
state.      The   author   has   presented   in    a     clear   statement   of   the   opposing   views 
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upon  woman  suffraj^^e.  The  movement 
appears  to  be  .^ainin"-  rapidly  and  every- 
thing points  to  woman  suffrage  in  the 
near  future.  The  book  closes  with  an 
interesting  chapter  on  "The  Judiciary." 


Frederick  William  Maitland.  Downing  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Laws  of  England.  By  H.  A. 
L.  Fisher.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Cambridge  University  Press,  tqto. 
Pp.   ii.    TcSo.       $1.65. 

It  was  a  misfortune  from  the  point  of 
view  of  English  legal  history  and  litera- 
ture wdien  Professor  Maitland  passed 
away  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six.  For 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  also, 
Professor  Maitland's  health  had  been 
broken,  and  from  1899  he  had  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  he  died  in  1906.  Yet  with  all  the 
drawbacks  of  ill  health  and  early  death. 
Professor  Maitland  made  an  inestimable 
contribution  to  English  history  and  to 
the  understanding  of  English  law.  He 
was .  a  learned  historian  and  a  learned 
lawyer,  and  he  demonstrated  in  his  "His- 
tory of  English  Law,"  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
but  chiefly  the  work  of  Maitland,  and  in 
his  transcripts  and  commentaries  on  the 
old  English  Year  Books,  that  history  and 
law  were  inseparable,  that  the  old  law 
records  served  as  material  for  the  great 
enrichment  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical history ;  and  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  endeavor  to  understand  the  principles 
of  English  law  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  historical  basis.  His  writings  are 
eminently  readable,  and  in  the  words  of 
an  appreciation  which  appeared  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Reporter  not  long 
after  his  death.  Professor  Maitland 
"could  and  did  demonstrate  that  extraor- 
dinary learning  and  research  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  dullness  and 
pedantry,  and  that  learning  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  most  philosophic  and  the 
profoundest  views  of  law  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  form."  Professor  Fisher's 
little  book  is  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Professor  Maitland;  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  charm  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  depth  and  constancy  of  his 
friendships,  and  the  generosity  of  his  en- 
thusiasms, as  well  as  his  profound  and 
philosophic   views    of   law    and    history. 


Literary  Notes 


....  We  have  rece'ved  a  booklet  containing 
a  poem  written  by  William  A.  Houghton, 
whose  poetry  has  appeared  in  The  Independ- 
ENfT  in  recent  years.  The  poem  is  entitled 
The  Pond — An  Idyl  of  Boyhood  (Brunswick 
Publishing  Co.,  Brunswick,  Maine).  It  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  style,  with  evidence  of 
a  clear  and  kindly  memory  of  boyhood. 

.  . .  .Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  announces 
for  spring  issue  several  hooks  that  will  espe- 
cially interest  the  suffrage  worker  and  tlie  stu- 
dent of  what  is  rather  oddly  called  "Femin- 
ism." Olive  Schreiner  is  the  writer  of  TFo- 
uian  and  Labor,  and  Marguerite  Stephens 
signs  Woman  and  Marriage.  A  new  edition 
of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women 
appears,  with  a  foreword  by  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt. 

....The  first  sale  of  the  Robert  Hoe  Li- 
brary will  l^egin  on  Monday,  April  24th,  and 
will  no  doubt  constitute,  as  the  London  Times 
has  said,  "The  greatest  event  of  its  kind  in 
the  annals  of  book  auctions."  The  library 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  new  building  of 
the  Anderson  Art  Galleries,  Madison  avenue 
and  Fortieth  street.  It  includes  the  four 
folio  Shakespeares,  a  unique  copy  of  "Hel- 
yas,  Knight  of  the  Swanne,"  on  vellum,  1512; 
the  Gutenberg  Bible  on  vellum,  1450-55 ;  the 
"Lactantius"  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
1465 ;  Augustinus's  "De  Civitate  Dei"  of  John 
and  Wendelin  of  Speier,  1470;  Malory's  '  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485 :  Wyn- 
ken  de  Worde's  "De  Proprietatibus  Rerum," 
1495,  and  numerous  ,  other  rarities  in  early 
printed  books  and  manuscripts.  American  li 
braries  and  collectors  have  never  before  had 
such  an  opportunity  for  such  purchase,  nor 
will  they  have  such  again. 

The     number     of    nature     studies     and 

books  in  praise  of  out-of-doors  published  now- 
adays is  indeed  formidable.  The  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Company  have  an  interesting  list,  in- 
cluding How  to  Live  in  the  Country,  by  E. 
P.  Powell,  a  writer  with  whom  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  are  exceedingly  well  ac- 
quainted. On  the  Houghton  Mifflin  list  ap- 
pears a  new  volume  of  essays  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  The  Face  of  the  Fields.  One  of  the 
essays  is  entitled  "The  Nature  Writer." 
"We  shy  at  the  word  na-ture,"  writes  Mr. 
Sharp;  "good  honest  term,  it  has  suffered  a 
sea  change  w'ith  us ;  it  ha.s  become  literary.'' 
Again,  he  observes: 

"The  nature-writer  deserves,  may'je.  his  dubious 
reputation;  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  fraud,  perhaps. 
And  perhaps  everybody  else  is,  more  or  less.  I  am 
sure  of  it  as  regards  preachers  and  plumbers  and 
politicians  and  men  who  work  by  the  day.  Yet 
I  have  known  a  few  honest  men  of  each  of  these 
several  sorts,  although  I  can't  recall  just  now  the 
honest  plumber.  I  hcjve  kno\Yn  honest  nature-writers 
too," 
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....One  Inisincss  romance,  The  Making  of 
a  i'orfiinc,  differs  from  most  of  its  rivals  in 
Ihat  it  is  well  written.  It  is  also  an  absorbing- 
tale,  and  short  enough  to  be  enjoyed  at  one 
sitting.  (The  Making  of  a  Fortune,  by  Har- 
riet Prescott  Spofford.      Harpers;  $i.) 

Notes  on    the  Books  of   the 
Season 

Does  Fiction  yield  ground  to  Memoirs?  As 
we  ask  the  question,  our  office  "book  shelves 
groan  under  the  new  vintage — or  mintage — 
of  novels.  But  every  day  brings,  also,  more 
and  more  biographies  and  "recollections"  and 
translations  from  the  French.  The  lure  of 
the  "life"  is,  in  the  adjective  of  the  red-blood 
artists,  "compelling." 

THE    NOVELS. 

Yet  there  is  no  "crisis"  of  the  novel,  to 
make  use  of  a  French  idiom.  We  are  prom- 
ised both  quantity  and  quality.  We  are  prom- 
ised, for  example,  a  new  Owen  Wister  novel, 
as  good  or  better  than  The  Virginian.  The 
title  is  Members  of  the  Family.  Mr.  Wister's 
publishers,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  have  just  issued 
a  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  late  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  appropriately  entitled  Wandering 
Ghosts.  From  first  to  last  Crawford  was  a 
born  story  teller.  Maurice  Hewlett's  new  novel 
is  entitled  Brasenhead  the  Great  (Scribner). 
Quiller  Couch  is  a  knight  nowadays,  and  his 
latest  is  Brother  Copas — another  Scribner  pub- 
lication. We  are  reminded  of  a  loss  which  is 
really  personal  in  the  death  of  Myra  Kelly  by 
the  announcement  of  Her  Little  Young  Lady- 
ship (Scribner).  Little-Brown  publishes  Mar- 
riott Watson's  Alise  of  Astra,  a  romance  of 
European  travel.  The  Century  Company  pub- 
lish Pr.  Weir  Mitchell's  John  Sherwood,  Iron- 
master. Putnam  has  Later  Pratt  Portraits,  by 
Anna  Fulk/,  a  delightful  volume  of  New  Eng- 
land studies ;  The  Ashes  of  a  God,  by  F,  W. 
Bain,  and  The  Return,  by  Walter  de  la  Mere. 
The  posthumous  no\el  of  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips, The  Grain  of  Dust,  will  bear  the  Apple- 
ton  imprint ;  also  a  new  Chambers  novel.  The 
Adventures  of  a  Modest  Man,  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln's Woman  Hater,  H.  K.  Webster's  Girl  in 
the  Other  Seat,  and  Rafael  Sabatini's  Lion 
Skin.  Jules  Claretie,  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
gaise,  is  more  than  theater  director  and  feuille- 
toniste  of  the  Temps;  he,  too,  is  a  novelist, 
and  his  Which  Is  My  Husband?  in  its  Eng- 
lish form  is  offered  by  the  Appletons.  Dut- 
ton's  list  has  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture's  Mas- 
ter Christopher,  and  two  Marjorie  Bowen  ro- 
mances— /  Will  Maintain  and  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Robert  W.  Service  of  Alaska  with  the 
Trail  of  the  Ninety-eight  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  with  Yellow  Men  and  Gold,  are  only 
two  of  the  authors  who  make  the  present 
season  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  notable  in  fiction. 
Duffield  &  Co.  have  a  clever  writer  in  Helen 
Mackav,  whose  Half  Loaves  is  a  story  of  cos- 
mopolitan life.  F'^'en  Phillpotts  is -one  of  the 
English  novelist'^  ^^•hose  work  must  be "  f ol- 
lo'  cd  by  thosf  \\lio  W0"ld  know  all  that  is 


'^ood  in  contemporary  novel  writing;  his  De- 
nieicr's  DjiightcrwiW  appear  this  spring  (Lane). 
.So  will  Mrs.  John  Lane's  Talk  o' the  Totf w  and 
a  translation  of  Marcelle  Tinayre's  Shadozv  of 
Love.  Marcelle  Tinayre  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  living  French  novelists.  Cas- 
sell  &  Co.  are  responsible  for  the  translation 
of  another  Frenchwoman's  product — The  Un- 
known Isle,  by  her  who  signs  herself  Pierre 
de  Coulevain.  The  .automobile  in  fiction  has 
not  yet  quite  given  place  to  the  aeroplane,  as 
Lawrence  Perry's  Prince  or  Chauffeur  bears 
clever  testimony  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  The 
Love  Story  of  an  Airman  in  the  Alps  is,  how- 
ever, signed  by  Max  Pemberton  (Sturgis  & 
Walton  Company).  The  Prodigal  Judge,  by 
Vaughan  Kester  (Bobbs-Merrill  Company),  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  new  novels. 
Ellen  Glascow's  Miller  of  Old  Church  and 
new  novels  by  the  Castles  and  the  William- 
sons appear  in  the  Doubleday,  Page  list. 
Mitchell  Kennerley  seems  to  have  annexed 
Upton  Sinclair;  he  publishes,  in  any  case,  his 
Love's  Pilgrimage.  Leonard  Merrick  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  Englishman  of  letters  little 
known  in  America,  tho  praised  by  Mr.  How- 
ells  ;  his  Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth  has 
just  been  published  by  the  same  Kennerley. 
Canadian  lumber  camps  give  Ridgewell  Cul- 
lum  the  material  for  his  Trail  of  the  Axe 
(George  W.  Jacobs).  Of  the  juveniles. 
George  Gary  Eggleston's  are  ever  among  the 
best.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  announce 
his  story  of  a  Carolina  cruise :  What  Hap- 
pened at  Quasi.  They  also  issue  Edward 
Stratemeyer's  Dave  Porter  and  His  Rivals, 
and  Warren  L.  Eldred's  Camp  St.  Dunstan. 

AMERICAN    MEMOIRS. 

There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  memoirs 
this  year.  Of  Americans,  let  us  note  the 
John  La  Large  of  Royal  Cortissoz,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.),  and 
the  Harriet  Beecher  Stozve  of  Charles  E.  and 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  from  the  same  Bos- 
ton publishers.  Other  volumes  which  should, 
perhaps,  be  classified  here  are  George  W. 
Smalley's  Anglo-American  Memoirs  (Put- 
nam) and  The  War  Maker,  the  story  of 
Captain  George  Boynton,  by  Horace  Smith 
(McClurg).  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  promise 
an  elaborate  biography  of  Andrew  Jackson  by 
J.  S.  Bassett,  and  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  by  Jessica  Tyler  Smith. 
From  the  same  publisher  will  come  Booker  T. 
Washington's  Chapters  from  My  Experience 
and  Daniel  Frohman's  Memoirs  of  a  Man- 
ager. Does  not  The  Real  Captain  Kidd  be- 
long to  this  list  of  American  biographies,  in 
any  case?  We  think  so;  and  it  is  the  work 
of  Sir  Cornelius  Neale  Dalton  (Duffield).  In 
the  Americnn  Crisis  Biographies  appears  a 
biography  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  by  Lind- 
say Swift  (Jacobs). 

FOREIGN    BIOGRAPHY. 

There  are  so  many  volumes  of  non- Ameri- 
can memoirs  that  we  can  hardly  undertake  to 
comment  upon  them  : 

Martin  Luther,  by  Preserved  Smith  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin)  ;  Wagner  at  Home,  by  Judith  Gau- 
tier,  davighter  of  Theo   (Lane)  ;   Th?  Mother, 
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of  Goethe,  Prau  Aga,  by  Margaret  Reeks 
(Lane)  ;  From  Memory's  Shrine,  the  remin- 
iscences of  Carmen  Sylva  (Lippincotl). 
Memoirs  of  Englishmen:  J oJin  Bright,  by 
R.  Barry  O'Brien  (Houghton  Mifflin);  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  Vokmie  11,  by  W.  F.  Mony- 
penny  (Macmillan);  An  Aiitohiography,  7(V.,\s- 
igji,  by  Alfred  Austin  (Macmillan)  ;  Nol)le 
Dames  and  Notable  Men  of  the  Georgian  Era, 
by  John  Fyvie  (Lane)  ;  lite  Lighter  Side  of 
My  Official  Life,  by  Sir  Robert  Anderson 
(Doran)  ;  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  Frank  Frank- 
fort Moore  (Dutton)  ;  Charles  Dickens,  by 
Miss  Dickens  (Cassell)  ;  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  by 
Ellis  H.  Chad  wick  (Stokes).  French  Mem- 
oirs: Rachel:  Her  Stage  Life,  by  Francis 
Gribble  (Scribner)  ;  Henry  H :  His  Court  and 
His  Times,  by  H.  Noel  Williams  (Scribner)  ; 
Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by 
Lady  Blennerhasset  (Scribner)  ;  Napoleon  and 
King  Mnrat:  1808-1815,  by  Albert  Espitalier 
(Lane)  ;  Talleyrand,  the  Man,  by  Bernard  de 
Lacombe  (Dana,  Estes). 

AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

To  begin  with  the  history  of  ourselves. 
Here  one  finds  The  Origin  and  Grozvth  of  the 
American  Constitution,  by  Hannis  'J'aylor, 
France  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  Jarnes 
Breck  Perkins,  and  California  Under  Spain 
and  Mexico^hy  Irving  B.  Richman  (Houghton 
Mifflin)  ;  Letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  edit- 
ed by  James  C.  Ballagh,  Volume  I  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  Essays  in  American  History,  Dedicated 
to  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  (Holt)  ;  Short 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by  Cap- 
tain George  R.  Clark  and  others  (Lippincott)  ; 
Gettysburg,  the  Pivotal  Battle  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  R.  K.  Beecham  (McClurg)  ;  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  edited  by 
Max  Farrand  (Yale  University  Press)  ;  and,  in 
the  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American 
History,  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina,  edited 
by   A.    S.    Smalley,   Jr.    (Scribner). 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 

Of  non-American  history  announced  for 
early  publication  one  volume  which  promises 
to  interest  us  in  Frank  W.  llackclt's  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion, 1872  (Floughton  Mifflin).  The  Oxford 
University  Press  has,  as  always,  an  important 
offering :  Federations  and  Unions  Within  the 
British  Empire,  by  H.  E.  Egerton ;  Ireland 
and  the  Normans,  by  G.  H.  Orpen ;  Docu- 
ments of  the  Continental  Reformation,  by  B. 
J.  Kidd ;  The  English  Factories  in  England, 
1^34-6,  by  W.  Foster.  In  Historical  Geography 
of  the  British  Colonies,  by  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas, 
"Canada"  and  "Newfoundland"  make  up  Parts 
HI  and  IV  of  Volume  V.  An  important  work 
on  Labrador,  Its  Discovery,  Exploration  and 
Development,  by  W.  N.  Gosling,  has  already 
reached   us    from   the  John   Lane   Company. 

TRAVEL    BOOKS. 

Of  travel  there  is  nowadays  no  end,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  note  all  the  good  things  in 
store  for  him  who  takes  his  travels  in  an  arm- 
'"liair  or  who.  actually  traveling,  reads  about 
Ihj    places    h.c    is    in.       A    little    volume    which 


promises  to  be  useful  is  Henry  James  Forman's 
The  Ideal  Dalian  'Tour  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
Little  Cities  of  Italy,  by  Andre  Maurel,  comes 
to  us  in  translation  from  Putnam.  Seeing 
Europe  by  Automobile  is  Lee  Meriwether's 
contribution  (Baker-Taylor).  If  we  turn  from 
the  kind  of  travels  which  all  of  us  take  to 
those  which  arc  so  extraordinary  as  to  arrest 
attention,  we  shall  be  sure  to  take  interest  in 
My  Balkan  Tour,  by  Roy  Trevor;  in  The 
Diary  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  by  Stanley  Por- 
tal Hyatt,  and  in  Himalayan  Byu-ays,  by  E.  P. 
Stebbing  (Lane)  ;  also  in  The  Capitals  of 
Cliina,  by  William  Edgar  Geil,  and  Gleanings 
from  Fifty  Years  in  China,  by  Archibald  Lit- 
tle (Lippincott).  David  Moore  Lindsay  is  the 
author  of  A  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  in  the 
Whaler  "Aurora"  (Dana  Estes).  But  nothing 
seems  more  desirable  to  ps  than  the  publica- 
tion in  English  of  books  about  South  Amer- 
ica. Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  one  to  look  to  books  in  French  and 
Spanish  if  he  would  satisfy  his  curiosity  about 
the  continent  which  lies  to  our  south.  Hiram 
Bingham's  Across  South  America  is  promised 
bv  Houghton  Mifflin;  Argentina,  Fast  and 
['resent,  by  W.  H.  Koebel,  by  Dodd,  Mead. 
Jn  Scribner's  South  American  Series  appears 
a  volume  on  Bra.cil,  bv  Pierre  Dennis,  trans- 
lated by  Bernard  Miall.  From  L.  C.  Page 
will  come  Nevin  O.  Winter's  Argentina  and 
the  People  of  Trday  as  well  as  Markell  and 
Clregory's  Old  Country  Inns  of  England  in  a 
ir.ore   familiar  field. 


^ 


TIIK   KING'S   ARMS,   IlEMEL   HEMPSTEAD. 

I'riMii    Maskell    and    Ciregorv's    "Old    Country    Inns    of 

England"    (Page). 


BELLES  LETTRES. 

In  belles  lettres,  the  new  edition  of  the  Ste- 
venson correspondence,  containing  more  than 
one  liuiulred  new   letters,  is  announced  b\'   the 
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Scribners,  in  four  volumes.  Robert  Louis  is 
the  subject  also  of  a  new  volume  in  Cassell's 
series  of  Little  Boohs  About  Great  Writers. 
Letters  of  Edzvard  Lear,  edited  by  Lady 
Strachey,  reach  their  second  scries  (Duffield). 
An  anthology  of  Letters  that  Live,  edited  by 
Laura  E.  Lockv^ood  and  Amy  R.  Kelly,  is 
added  by  Holt.  In  the  field  of  essays,  Mr. 
Chesterton's  Alarms  and  Discursions  and  Ap- 
preciations and  Criticisms  of  the  Works  of 
Cliaiies  Dickens,  published  respectively  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  by  Diitton,  came  to  us  from 
over  the  water.  Frank  Harris  writes  of  The 
11' omen  of  Shakespeare  (Kennerley).  The 
indefatigable  A.  C.  Benson  is  the  biographer 
this  time  of  John  Ruskin,  Art  Critic  and  So- 
cial Reformer  (Putnam).  There  would  seem 
to  be  plenty  of  material  for  Edward  Thomas's 
I'eminine  Influence  on  the  Poets  (Lane).  A 
good  book  to  read  with  this  last  should  be 
Jefferson  B.  Fletcher's  Religion  of  Beauty  in 
Women,  and  Other  Essays  of  Platonic  Loze 
in   Poetry  and   Society    (Macmillan). 

ECONOMICS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant new  books  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
civics:  The  Income  Tax:  A  Study  of  the  His- 
tory,  the  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Income 
Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman ;  Principles  of  Economics,  by  F. 
W.  Taussig,  2  vols.,  and  Commission  Govern- 
ment, by  Ernest  S.  Bradford  (Macmillan)  ; 
The  Standard  of  Living  Among  the  Indus- 
trial People  of  America,  by  Frank  H.  Streigh- 
toff  (Houghton  Mifflin)  ;  Greek  Immigration 
to  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Pratt  Fair- 
child  (Yale  University  Press)  ;  Industrial  De- 
pressions, by  George  H.  tlull,  and  Women 
and  Labor,  by  Olive  Schreiner  (Stokes)  ;  The 
Woman  Movement  in  America,  by  Belle 
Squire  (McClurg)  ;  Land  Problems  and  Na- 
tional Welfare,  by  Christopher  Turner 
(Lane)  ;  The  Transition  to  an  Objective 
Standard  of  Social  Control,  by  Luther  Lee 
Bernard  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  ;  Le- 
gal Doctrine  and  Social  Progress,  by  Frank 
Parsons  (Huebsch)  ;  The  Girl  That  Disap- 
pears, an  account  of  the  "white  slave"  traffic, 
by  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham  (Badger). 

THE     PHILOSOPHERS. 

We  now  have  in  English  all  the  important 
works  of  Henri  Bergson,  the  most  popular  of 
modern  French  philosophers,  Creative  Evolu- 
tion (Holt),  Time  and  Free  Will  (Macmil- 
lan) and  Matter  and  Memory  (Macmillan). 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  an- 
nounces the  same  author's  Intracellular  Pan- 
genesis. H.  M.  Bernard's  Some  Neglected  Fac- 
tors in  Evolution  (Putnam),  Breeding  and  the 
Mendelian  Discovery,  by  A.  D.  Darbyshire 
(Cassell)  and  Convergence  in  Evolution 
(Button)  are  books  to  be  associated  here. 
Macmillan  issues  The  Mediceval  Mind,  by 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor  (2  volumes),  and  Ani- 
mal Intelligence,  a  work  based  upon  experi- 
ments, by  Edw^ard  L.  Thorndyke.  Dr.  Paul 
Carus's  Truth  on  Trial  is  an  exposition  of  the 
Nature  of  Truth,  preceded  by  a  critique  of 
Pragmatism  ;  tl^is  and  his  Personality  are  pub- 
lished  by  the   Open   Court. 


Pebbles 

Them  that's  down 

•Is  down  because 
That   best   accords 

With   nature's  laws. 
AND 
Them  that's  up 

Is  up  because 
That  best  accords 

With   nature's  laws. 
SO 
It  ain't  for  us 

To  kick  and   wonder 
Why  some's  on  top 

And  some  is  under. 

— W.  J.  Lampton. 

He — Do  you  like  classical  music? 

She — ^That  depends  on  whether  you  want  my 
honest  opinion,  or  are  thinking  of  inviting  me 
to  a  symphony  concert. — Boston  Transcript. 

An  insane  woman  has  won  a  prize  for  a 
magazine  poem.  That  throws  light  on  a 
hitherto  unanswered  Question. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

First  Magnate. — This  problem  of  taking 
care  of  the  poor  is  a  hard  one. 

Second  Magnate. — Most  difficult.  It's  easy 
enough  to  get  money  from  them,  but  it  ruins 
them  to  give  it  back. — Life. 

Mrs.  Caller — I  believe  in  making  a  servant 
keep  her  place. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Daly — So  do  I ;  but,  dear  me,  I 
can't  make"  one  keep  her  place  more  than  a 
week. — Boston  Transcript. 

David  Bispham  was  undergoing  the  minis- 
trations of  the  ship's  barber. 

"1  'opes,^  said  the  barber,  "that  we  shall  'ave 
the  pleasure  of  'e^rin'  you  at  the  concert  to- 
night." 

"No,"  explained  the  famous  singer,  "I've  had 
a  long  and  exhausting  season  in  America  and 
within  a  few  days  I  am  to  open  in  London.  I 
have  decided  not  to  do  anything  on  this  voy- 
age. 

"It's  the  same  way  with  me,"  said  the  bar- 
ber, understandingly.  "When  I'm  hashore  I 
never  looks  at  a  razor." — Success. 

When  Smetana's  opera  "The  Bartered 
Bride"  was  first  put  on  at  the  Metropolitan 
somebody  called  the  opera  house  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  if  the  box  office,  man  wouldn't 
please  keep  some  seats  for  "The  Bartender's 
Bride."  The  other  day,  soon  after  '-Konigs- 
kinder"  with  Miss  Farrar  as  the  Goose  Girl 
had  its  first  performance,  which  took  place 
wh'en  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  was  still 
pretty  much  in  the  minds  of  operagoers,  a 
young  man's  voice  came  over  the  telephone 
much  as  follows : 

"Say,   is  this  the  Metropolitan?" 

He  was  assured  that  it  was. 

"T   want  some  tickets." 

"What   for?" 

"Well,  boss,  I  ain't  sure,  but  I  think  she 
said  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  Goose.' " — Nezv 
York  Sun. 
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The  Session  of  Congress 

For  the  special  session  which  was 
called  only  for  action  upon  the  reciproc- 
ity agreement  with  Canada  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  House  have  marked  out  a 
program  that  may  keep  Congress  in  ses- 
sion until  September.  Fortunately,  it 
may  now  be  expected  that  a  vote  upon 
reciprocity  will  precede  the  attempted 
revision  of  tariff  schedules.  Some 
Democrats  feared  that  if  the  reciprocity 
bill  should  be  passed  first,  and  if  there- 
after the  House  and  the  Senate  should 
disagree  about  the  date  of  adjournment, 
the  President  would  end  the  session  by 
executive  order.  It  is  now  reported 
upon  what  seems  to  be  good  authority 
that  he  has  promised  to  refrain  from  any 
such  use  of  his  power.  And  so  there  is 
left  no  excuse  for  failure  to  act  prompt- 
ly upon  the  important  agreement  which 
Congress  is  asked  to  approve.  Demo- 
crats who  would  like  to  play  politics 
thruout  the  session  are  unwilling  to 
make  effective  by  their  votes  this 
achievement  of  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration. Speaker  Clark  even  "forgot"  in 
his  speech  on  the  opening  day  to  say  a 
word  about  it,  altho  he  pointed  out  that 
tlierc  must  be  downward  revision  of  the 


tariff'.  But  the  party,  by  its  action  at  the 
last  session,  is  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  agreement,  and  it  would  be  a 
political  blunder  for  the  House  rnajority 
to  withhold  now  the  approval  which  was 
given  then. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  House 
Democratic  majority  to  take  a  straight 
course,  and  to  send  its  completed  meas- 
ures to  the  Senate  in  the  order  which  a 
due  regard  for  propriety  and  their  safety 
requires.  The  reciprocity  bill,  tariff 
revision  bills,  and  other  projects  of  legis- 
lation named  in  the  House  program  will 
be  imperiled  in  the  Senate,  but  the  fail- 
ure there  of  any  measure  supported  by 
public  opinion  will  be  ascribed,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  Republican  party,  because  in  the 
Senate  there  is  a  Republican  majority. 

The  division  of  the  Senate's  Demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  contest  for  the 
election  of  a  leader  was  marked  by  much 
bitterness.  The  election  of  Senator 
Martin  is  a  victory  for  the  conservative 
element,  and  for  those  who  were  willing 
to  stand  with  the  Aldrich  Republican 
regulars  on  many  occasions  during  the 
tariff  debate  of  1909.  Mr.  Martin  him- 
self voted  against  the  demands  of  the 
Democratic  platform  with  respect  to  the 
free  list.  Several  of  those  who  were 
counted  for  him  are  inclined  to  make 
revenue  requirements  a  cloak  for  protec- 
tion to  products  in  which  they  and  their 
constituents  are  interested.  Because  of 
their  attitude,  and  of  the  effect  of  local 
influence  upon  the  tariff  policy  of  the  in- 
surgent Republicans,  the  fate  of  any 
House  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  cannot  be 
foreseen.  There  is  ground  for  appre- 
hension that  the  complication  of  tariff 
policies  there  will  endanger  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill.  This  bill  should  be  sent 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate  at  an  early 
date  and  in  its  original  form.  After  its 
fate  has  been  decided,  the  ground  will 
be  cleared  for  consideration  of  House 
revision  bills. 

The  Democratic  program  is  too  long. 
There  should  be  action  concerning  the 
resolution  for  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators. Fresh  evidence  in  support  of 
this  reform  is  furnished  by  the  long 
contest  at  Albany  and  the  Lori- 
nicr  case.  Reapportionment  should  not 
be  deferred.  But  there  should  be  no 
partisan    investigation    of    the    executive 
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departments  now.  The  search  for  cam- 
paign material,  if  it  must  be  made,  should 
be  postponed  until  the  regular  session. 
We  are  not  convinced  that  the  revision 
of  any  tariff  schedule  ought  to  be  under- 
taken at  this  special  session. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  impartial  critics, 
we  think,  that  the  Democrats,  gaining 
control  of  the  House  for  the  first  time  in 
sixteen  years,  have  made  a  fair  begin- 
ning. JJut  their  Speaker  blundered  when 
in  his  elaborate  address  he  completely 
ignored  the  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  which  he  and  his  associates  had  been 
called  back  to  Washington ;  and  in  form- 
ing the  new  committees  too  much  promi- 
nence and  power  have  been  given  to 
members  from  the  Southern  States.  This 
is  seen  when  a  list  of  the  chairmen  is  in- 
spected. It  is  true  that,  as  the  South  has 
been  continuously  Democratic,  its  Rep- 
resentatives have  quite  naturally  risen, 
by  the  rule  of .  seniority,  to  places  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  minority  groups  of 
nearly  all  the  committees,  and  that  for 
this  reason  these  members  were  the  fore- 
most candidates  for  chairmanships  when 
control  of  the  House  )vas  shifted  to  their 
party.  Still,  the  makers  of  the  new  com- 
mittees should  have  declined  to  give 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  chairman- 
ships to  the  South. 

The  Jubilee  of  Faith 

With  a  certainty  which  we  call  sci- 
ence we  know  that  the  sun  will  move  up 
and  still  up  along  its  ecliptic,  and  bring 
the  tulips  and  hyacinths  to  the  garden 
border,  and  the  dearer  columbines  and 
anemones  in  the  edges  of  the  forest,  for 
is  not  astronomy  the  surest  of  the  sci- 
ences? True,  but  even  so  our  certainty  is 
but  the  assurance  of  faith.  We  know 
not  what  catastrophe  in  the  heavens  may 
do  for  our  solar  System  that  which  has 
been  done  for  the  stars  in  the  sky  which 
have  burst  out  into  sudden  new  splendor- 
Yet  we  fear  not  for  the  resurrection  of 
spring. 

Nor  do  we  fear  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit  after  the  winter  of  death.  It 
has  no  mathematical  proof,  but  it  seems 
sure,  and  we  believe  it.  We  attach  our 
faith,  which  had  covered  the  Jewish  and 
i)agan  world,  with  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus    from    the    tomb;    and    since    that 


memorable  Easter  morning  many  thou- 
sands in  all  lands  have  believed  they 
liavf  seen  and  have  talked  with  the  spir- 
its of  their  departed.  So  easy  is  it  to 
believe,  so  hard  not  to  believe,  in  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

A  writer,  lately  passed  beyond,  with 
the  memory  of  three  generations  behind 
her,  asks  in  our  present  issue  why  the 
Puritan  spirit,  as  she  knew  it  in  her 
childhood's  home  in  Andover,  did  not 
recognize  Easter  day  with  special  flow- 
ers or  song  or  praise.  Those  Puritans 
were  magnificent  men  and  women — none 
better  and  truer  have  ever  lived.  Very 
far  be  it  from  us  to  join  in  any  sneer 
at  them  such  as  Macaulay  exprest  when 
he  said  that  the  Puritans  hated  bear- 
baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectators.  But  they  were  both  logical 
and  thrifty  people.  Why  celebrate 
Christmas  as  a  day  when  our  Lord  was 
not  born?  Why  honor  Easter  Sunday 
when  every  Sunday  of  the  year  cele- 
brates the  resurrection?  And  if  Jesus 
said  that  neither  on  the  hill  of  Samaria 
nor  in  the  temples  of  Jerusalem  was  it 
necessary  to  worship,  for  the  true  wor- 
ship is  in  spirit  and  truth,  then  why,  said 
they,  beautify  the  church  and  the  day, 
instead  of  beautifying  the  heart. 

We  choose  the  easier  way.  We  let 
flowers  and  song  teach  us  religion,  so 
that  reverence  and  faith  may  insensibly 
and  without  too  much  effort  of  soul 
spiritualize  our  life.  It  is  well,  beautiful, 
praiseworthy;  but  let  us  remember  that 
the  esthetic  may  be  the  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion, but  is  no  part;  of  religion.  The 
esthetic  in  music  or  art,  in  lilies  and 
roses,  may  be  the  handmaid  of  lust  or 
war  as  well  as  of  faith.  The  carnival  is 
the  preparation  for  the  solemnities  and 
j)enitences  of  Lent,  but  Mardi  Gras  is  a 
lieathenish  festival.  We  err  if  we  make 
our  religion  too  much  a  matter  of  ob- 
servance or  ritual  on  holy  days.  All  days 
are  holy.  Worship  is  not  formal  and 
visible.  We  need  not  banish  either 
beauty  or  religion,  but  there  is  much 
more  danger  of  becoming  formal  than 
puritanic.  There  is  more  hypocrisy  in 
formalism  than  there  is  in  puritanism. 

Then  let  the  Easter  Sunday  dress  it- 
self in  beauty  of  flowers  and  song,  but 
let  its  heart  rest  in  the  hope  and   faith 
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and  assurance  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  eternal  hfe,  with  Him  who  is  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep ;  for  this  day  is 
the  jubilee  of  faith. 

The  Farce  of  San  Antonio 

No  farce  is  funnier  than  the  comedy 
of  San  Antonio.  No  rabbit-track  is 
crookeder  than  the  twistifications  of  the 
story  of  the  negro  cavalry,  orders  given 
and  countermanded ;  to  be  removed, 
to  remain.  It  would  be  a  sight  for  an 
artist  to  represent  in  line  or  color  the 
amusement  President  Taft  has  had  out 
of  it,  or  the  brave  charge,  turned  into 
consternation,  of  Congressman  Garner 
on  the  negro  Ninth  Cavalry.  This  is  not 
the  Garner  who  lives  with  apes  in  Africa, 
but  another  Garner  who  fusses  with 
Africans  in  Texas.  His  is  the  district  - 
where  the  Brownsville  trouble  occurred 
with  certain  other  negro  soldiers. 

Among  the  soldiers  sent  to  Texas  to 
patrol   and   guard   the  Texas   boundary 
was  this  fine  regiment  of  negro  cavalry. 
They   were   quartered   at    San   Antonio. 
Congressman     Garner    brought    to    the 
President  terrible  stories  of  resistance  of 
the  negro  soldiers  to  the  Jim  Crow  sep- 
aration in  the  street  cars,  of  conductors 
beaten  and  the  danger  of  riot,  and  begged 
the  President  to  remove  them.     But  San 
Antonio  is  not  in  Congressman  Garner's 
district ;  it  is  in  Congressman  Slayden's 
district.     The  President  smiled,  consent- 
ed, and  gave  orders  to  send  the  regiment 
on  patrol  duty,  scattered  along  a  dozen 
towns  near  the  border.     But  this  is  Mr. 
Garner's  district.    He  had  not  thought  of 
that.     A  company  would  ,be  quartered  at 
I)rownsville,   yes,  at   Brownsville !     The 
telegraph  carried  the  news  to  Mr.  Gar- 
ner's   district,    and   he    frot    the    returns 
quick.     He  was  flooded  with  telegrams 
asking  why  he  had   got  the  negro  cav- 
alrymen sent  to  their  towns,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  have  the  order  countermand- 
ed.    Meanwhile,  stranp-e  to  say,  the  busi- 
ness men  in  San  Antonio  wired  to  jCon- 
gressman  Slayden  that  thev  did  not  want 
the  '^oldiers  removed ;  thev  were  well  be- 
haved, under  good  discipline,  and  miiiiht 
stay — and  this  with  Brownsville  not  for- 
gotten !     So  Mr.  Slayden  metaphoricallv 
tweaked    some    inches    of    Mr.    Garner's 
ears ;  and  either  Congressman  was  eager 


to  get  to  the  President  first,  one  to  beg 
Mr.  Taft  not  to  send  the  negroes  to  his 
district,  and  the  other  to  beg  him  to  let 
the  negroes  stay  in  his ;  and  he,  Slayden, 
the  man  who  had  blamed  the  President 
for  sending  the  soldiers  to  Texas.  With 
a  twinkle  of  fine  huuKjr  the  President 
agreed  with  both,  and  the  soldiers  stay 
in  vSan  Antonio  where  they  are  wanted, 
and  will  not  go  to  visit  Congressman 
Garner's  constituents  where  they  were 
not  wanted.  The  burlesque  is  over,  and 
the  President  is  still  smilinii"  his  expan- 
sive smile ;  the  soldiers  are  laughing. 
Congressman  Slayden  is  content,  and 
Congressman  Garner  is  wondering  how 
he  happened  to  make  a  monkey  of  him- 
self. 

Now^  that  the  farce  is  ended,  and  the 
players  have  retired,  let  us  say  a  more 
serious  word.     San  Antonio  is  not  to  be 
another  Brownsville.     We  trust  the  rac<' 
journals   will   not   get   excited   over   the 
'readiness  of  the   President  on  the  first 
complaint    to    move    the    soldiers    away. 
Pie  did  right,  and  he  did  it  in  a  most 
happy  way.     He  ordered  them  sent  into 
the  complainant's  very  territory,  even  to 
Brownsville.     Whether  negro  soldiers  in 
the  old  affair  shot  up  Brownsville  we  do 
not  know^,  nor  do  we  care  much  ;  they 
had  the  provocation.      And  these  black 
soldiers  at  San  Antonio  had  provocation. 
They  were  told  that  they,  soldiers,  and 
good    soldiers,    of    the    United    States, 
wearing  its  uniform,  were  not  fit  to  sit 
in  the  same  seats  in  a  public  conveyance 
as   other   people,   and   they   were   thrust 
into  a  place  by  themselves,  and  vet  the\' 
behaved  themselves  with  more  Christian 
meekness  than  soldierly  resentment,  and 
are  credited  with  general  good  conduct. 
The  law  is  unjust  and  bad,  but  they  sub- 
mitted to  it.     Texas  is  not  yet  a  wholly 
civilized  State ;  it  still  enacts  some  bar- 
barous laws.     But  in  Rome  we  must  do 
as  the  Romans  do ;  and  in  Dahomey  we 
must    not   resent   the   tribal    customs    by 
acts  of  violence.     Violence  in  Dahomey 
under  such  conditions  would  give  white 
men  a  bad  name ;  and  here  negroes  may 
express  their  minds  with  courteous  free- 
dom,   but    should    yield    quietly,    if   con- 
temptuously or  sarcastically,  to  laws  that 
discriminate  against  them.     That  is  the 
prudent  way.  and  the  Christian  way.    Of 
all   men   negro  soldiers   should  be  very 
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careful  not  to  give  offense  by  illegal  vio- 
lence. They  especially  have  the  honor  of 
their  race  in  their  keeping.  If  they  are 
brave  in  danger,  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  as  peaceable  as  they  are  courageous, 
they  fill  their  duty  and  do  honor  for  all 
of  their  color. 

Minimum  Wage  by   Law 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens to  Assembly  Bill  799  and  Senate 
Bill  317  in  Wisconsin.  If  they  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  statute  law  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  further  happens  to 
their  provisions  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps,  subsequent- 
ly, in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

These  bills  undertake  to  define  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings such  terms  as  "oppressive  em- 
ployment," 'living  wage"  and  ''employ- 
ment property."  They  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  employer  using  phys- 
ical property  for  the  production  and  sale 
for  profit  of  products  of  labor  hired  for 
wages  to  employ  labor  in  an  "oppressive 
employment"  unless  he  should  first  have 
obtained  a  license ;  and  they  would  penal- 
ize any  employer  who  should  fail  or  neg- 
lect to  pay  to  every  employee  in  each  "op- 
pressive employment"  at  least  a  "living 
wage." 

In  substance  the  proposed  act  is,  of 
course,  a  minimum  wage  act,  and  the 
bills  under  consideration  have  been 
drawn  with  care  and  technical  detail  to 
meet  constitutional  restrictions  against 
discrimination  and  the  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  to  estab- 
lish definite  standards  without  leaving 
discretion  to  administrative  boards. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  American 
voters  such  legislation  will  seem  social- 
istic or  paternalistic  to  an  absurd  and 
dangerous  limit.  The  objectors  will  not 
be  found  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  larger 
employers  of  labor.  Conservatism  in 
these  matters  is  deeper  and  more  obsti- 
nate in  the  minds  of  farmers,  shopkeep- 
ers, grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  schoolmas- 
ters, ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers  than 
it  is  among  the  great  corporation  direct- 
ors. It  is  rooted  in  the  notion,  which 
was  once  a  true  account  of  the  facts,  that 
this  is  a  land  in  which  every  man  who 


is  good  for  an\thing  has  his  chance,  and 
that  it  should  be  our  patriotic  care  to 
maintain  a  government  of  the  non-pa- 
ternalistic type,  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  private  initiative  and  man- 
agement. 

But  this  notion  is  not  a  true  account 
of  the  facts  now,  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  great  middle  class  of  small  property 
owners  of  the  actual  industrial  conditions 
in  this  and  other  countries  seriously 
threatens  to  send  America  to  the  rear 
among  progressive  civilized  nations. 
There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  the  compli- 
cated relations  arising  in  a  highly  organ- 
ized industrial  society,  to  which  employ- 
ers, employees  and  the  police  power  of 
the  State  are  parties,  that  is  not  more  in- 
telligently dealt  with  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  Australasia  and 
South  Africa  than  in  the  United  States. 
This  statement  can  be  defended  without 
going  so  far  as  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
legislation  of  other  lands  is  wise.  That 
legislation  is  the  product  of  exhaustive 
study  and  detailed  report.  Other  peo- 
ples have  taken  action  after  informing 
themselves  upon  the  facts.  Americans 
refuse  to  take  action,  in  a  stolid,  all-com- 
prehensive ignorance  of  the  facts. 

And  one  fact  is  that  for  fifteen  years 
Australia  has  successfully  administered  a 
minimum  wages  law,  and  by  means  of  it 
has  prevented  the  sinking  of  white  labor 
to  the  Chinese  standard  of  living,  which, 
in  1806,  was  so  seriously  threatened  that 
the  public  stood  ready  to  adopt  any  pol- 
icy promising  results.  The  experiment 
is,  therefore,  not  visionary,  not  academic. 
It  has  been  proven  workable  by  practical 
people  in  a  practical  land.  England  has 
followed  the  Australian  example  by 
enacting  a  minimum  wage  law  that  went 
into  effect  in  January,  1910. 

As  our  readers  well  know,  we  believe 
that  substantial  social  progress  is  made, 
not  as  a  rule  thru  revolutionary  substitu- 
tions of  one  "social  order"  for  another. 
It  is  made  by  outlawing  and  eliminating; 
one  specific  kind  of  barbarism  after  an- 
other, and  raising  little  bv  little  the  level 
below  which  the  condition  of  the  most 
miserable  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
without  protest  and  penalty. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  such 
disgraces  as  overcrowding  and  tuber- 
cular tenement  houses  will  be.   We  must 
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go  on  to  abolish  the  legal  right  of  capi- 
talism to  maintain  "oppressive  employ 
mcnt."  The  old  economic  argument  that 
wages  tend  to  be  as  high  as  existent  in- 
dustrial causes  can  make  them  was 
never  anything  but  arrant  nonsense,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  public  can  al- 
ways choose  between  paying  'living 
wages"  for  the  production  of  any  given 
article  or  service  or  going  without  that 
service  or  article.  If  it  can't  go  without 
it,  it  will  always  pay  the  necessary  price 
to  get  it,  and  will  go  without  something 
else.  The  time  has  come  when  the  civil 
ized  world  must  pay  living  wages  to 
those  who  produce  the  necessaries  and 
the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  even  if 
we  have  to  go  without  "monkey  dinners" 
and  the  costlier  entrees  in  our  after-thea- 
ter champagne  suppers. 

Free  Speech  Suppre^^t 

In  The  Independent  of  February  9 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Enoch  M. 
Banks,  of  Southern  birth  and  training, 
Professor  of  History  and  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Florida.  His  subject 
was  "A"  Semi-Centennial  View  of  Seces- 
sion." He  defended  the  appearance  of 
an  article,  whose  conclusions  were  not  in 
agreement  with  the  views  which  led  to 
the  attempt  at  secession,  by  saying: 

"The  South  is  becoming  more  tolerant  of  a 
free  discussion  if  its  past  and  present  policies 
.  .  .  and  is  paving  the  way  for  a  liberate^! 
intellectual  life.  This  new  spirit  of  liberality 
toward  opposing  views  when  exprest  with  sin- 
cerity as  befitting  decorum  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  incipient  triumph  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury South." 

In  that  article  he  recognized  negro 
slavery  as  the  occasion  for  the  war  and 
that  its  defense  required  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty.  As  to  both 
State  sovereignty  and  slavery,  he  admit- 
ted that  the  attitude  of  the  South  was  a 
mistaken  one. 

Was  that  a  conclusion  proper  to  be 
held  by  one  who  is  a  teacher  in  a  vSouth- 
ern  university?  Beyond  question,  yes. 
It  is  proper  that  in  a  Southern  or  North- 
ern university  both  views  might  be  held. 
So  far  as  one  is  wrong  there  will  be 
other  teachers  to  correct  it.  Were  his 
conclusions  such  as  could  with  prudence 
be  publicly    proclaimed  by  one  holding 


such  a  position  as  teacher?  Professor 
Banks  thought  so,  and  took  the  risk.  lUit 
he  has  found  that  the  risk  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  University  of 
l^'lorida.  He  has  Ijcen  compelled  to  re- 
sign. 

Professor  Banks's  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent came  under  the  notice  of  a  man 
of  some  local  fame — we  believe  he  had 
once  been  a  Presidential  elector,  and  he 
was  a  fluent  political  orator — we  forget 
his  name ;  it  is  not  a  nomen  prceclarum — 
but  he  wrote  a  letter  to  us  denouncing 
the  professor  and  his  views.  We  did  not 
think  it  worth  printing  and  sent  a  courte- 
ous reply.  That  made  him  angry.  He 
declared  he  would  e^cpose  and  denounce 
Professor  Banks  and  The  Independent 
in  every  journal  in  Florida  and  the 
South.  He  kept  his  word.  He  waved 
the  tattered,  but  sacred,  flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy, appealed  to  the  pious  senti- 
ments of  Sons  and  Daughters,  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  traitorous 
professor  from  the  chair  where  he  was 
teaching  treason  to  the  youth  of  Florida. 
And  he  did  it.  The  journals  published 
his  fulminations.  Florida  was  stirred 
with  worked  up  passion.  The  profes- 
sor's resignation  was  demanded ;  there 
were  threats  that  the  legislature  would 
w^ithdraw  or  reduce  its  appropriation. 
Professor  Banks  saw  that  his  presence 
was  endangering  the  financial  support  of 
the  university  and  he  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  president  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  regrets.  Liberty  of  speech 
was  denied.      The  victim  was  sacrificed. 

And  yet  Professor  Banks  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  South  '-is  becoming  more 
tolerant  of  free  discussion."  There  is 
"a  new  spirit  of  liberality  toward  oppos- 
ing views."  But  if  somewhat  existent 
it  is  not  prevalent,  as  he  has  found  to  his 
disappointment.  It  will  not  do,  at  least 
in  the  Gulf  States,  for  a  man  who  would 
keep  a  position  of  public  service  to  dare 
to  say  that  slavery  was  wrong,  that  it 
was  time  Nationalism  should  supplant 
State  Sovereignty,  and  that  the  war  for 
secession  was  not  the  most  glorious,  altho 
unsuccessful,  struggle  of  modern  times. 
Not  yet  is  it  allowed  for  a  man  to  ex- 
press opinions  of  his  own.  He  must 
shout  with  the  mass  or  go. 

It  is  a  sad  condition  of  things,  but 
they  are  improving.     The  Atlanta  Con- 
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stitution  actively  defended  Professor 
llaiiks's  liberty  of  speech.  Wc  trust  he 
will  find  a  place  in  some  other  Southern 
institution  and  not  be  compelled  to  seek 
a  freer  civilization.  He  is  a  loyal  South- 
erner. He  loves  his  section  as  it  never 
occurs  to  a  Northern  man  to  love  his 
section.  Ostracised  from  Florida,  he 
may  be  welcome  in  other  Southern 
States ;  but  we  should  have  liked  it  if  the 
thousands  of  Northern  men  who  have 
settled  in  Florida  had  flooded  the  State 
journals  with  letters  in  defense  of  free 
speech,  and  had  themselves  illustrated  it. 
The  press  should  not  be  left  wholly  to 
the  noisy  and  noisome  orators  and  writ- 
ers who  would  glorify,  and  would,  if 
they  could,  restore,  an  old  bad  past.  Pro- 
fessor Banks  spoke  truly  and  bravely ; 
we  need  a  multitude  of  others  in  the 
South  who  will  speak  their  mind  and 
support  each  other,  and  fight  for  free- 
dom now,  as  fifty  years  ago  their  less 
wise  ancestors  fought  for  slavery.  The 
day  of  victory  is  coming,  and  the  chance 
and  duty  to  speak  and  act  for  it  is  ur- 
gent. What  said  John  Milton  when  he 
defended  himself  for  fighting  for  a 
righteous  but  imperiled  cause.  He  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  Church  triumphant 
over  her  foes,  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  achieved  in  Church  and  State,  and 
how  would  he  then  feel  if  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  glad  free  victory?  He 
would  have  ever  after  said  to  himself: 

"Slothful  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the 
Church  lias  now  overcome  her  late  distresses 
after  the  unwearied  labors  of  many  of  her  true 
servants  that  stood  up  in  her  defense ;  thou 
also  wouldst  take  upon  thee  to  share  amongst 
them  of  their  joy:  but  wherefore  thou? 
Where  canst  thou  show  any  word  or  deed  of 
thine  which  might  have  hastened  her  peace? 
Whatever  thou  dost  now  talk,  or  write,  or 
look,  is  but  the  alms  of  other  men's  pru- 
dence and  zeal.  Dare  not  now  to  say  or  do 
anything  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and 
infancy:  or  if  thou  darest.  thou  dost  impu- 
dently to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of  boldness 
to  thyself  out  of  the  painful  merits  of  other 
men  ;  what  before  was  thy  sin  is  now  th> 
duty,  to  be  abject  and  worthless." 

Professor  Banks  dared  to  speak  ;  will 
not  many  others  speak,  according  to  their 
ability,  and  hasten  the  liberty  and  the 
better  day  now  sure  to  come  to  the 
South,  and  save  themselves  in  the  future 
glad  day  from  the  shameful  memory  of 
cowardlv  silence? 


The  Art  of  Cutting  Off  a  Dog's 
Tail 

EvKKY  little  while  we  are  reminded  of 
the  story  of  the  man  who,  to  save  pain 
to  his  dog,  cut  ofif  his  tail  inch  by  inch. 
When  we  say  "reminded,"  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  recurs  spontaneously  to 
mind  or  that  we  vohmtarily  recollect  it. 
No.  We  are,  in  fact,  tired  of  hearing 
about  it,  because  it  has  for  over  sixty 
years  been  the  favorite  illustration,  often 
the  sole  argument,  of  our  critical  read- 
ers. The  policy  which  The  Independ- 
ent has  tried  to  pursue,  that  of  gradual 
progress  in  all  practicable  reforms,  has 
always  subjected  it  to  attack  from  two 
quarters,  from  those  who  want  no 
change  and  from  those  who  want  a  total 
and  instantaneous  change.  Whatever 
we  do,  whether  we  advocate  certain  mod- 
erate reforms  in  government,  the  occa- 
sional correction  of  anachronisms,  a  few 
improvements  in  spelling,  some  minor 
modifications  in  costume,  a  steady  devel- 
opment of  religious  thought,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  established  vices,  a  better 
system  of  international  relations,  or  a 
readjustment  of  some  social  injustices, 
we  are  sure  to  have  that  dog's  tail 
thrown  in  our  face  by  somebody.  Now, 
this  has  gone  on  long  enough.  We  give 
fair  warning  that  if  any  correspondent 
quotes  it  to  us  again  we  shall  be  strongly 
tempted  seriously  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  removing  his  name  from  our  sub- 
scription list,  unless,  of  course,  he  has 
paid  in  advance.  But  before  proceeding 
to  such  drastic  measures,  let  us  try  the 
milder  method  of  persuasion. 

The  only  answer  to  a  proverb  or  an 
anecdote  is  another  one,  for  they  are  not 
used  to  convince,  but  to  express  convic- 
tion. So,  when  one  is  met  by  the  meta- 
phor "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss," 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  question  the 
desirability  of  moss,  but  to  reply  at  once, 
"A  setting  hen  gathers  no  fat."  Again, 
the  counter  to  "Don't  begin  a  church 
with  the  steeple"  is  "Don't  begin  a  well 
at  the  bottom."  So,  when  people  quote 
to  us  the  adage,  "Don't  cut  off  a  dog's 
tail  inch  by  inch,"  we  do  not  quibble 
about  it,  and  say  that  we  belong  to  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  that  if  a  curtailment  is 
necessary   it   would    really   be   better   to 
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find  (jut  l^y  repeated  experiment  how 
much  it  is  necessary  to  take  oft'  in  order 
lo  reduce  it  to  a  wagable  size,  if  that  be 
the  object  of  the  operation.  No,  indeed. 
We  frankly  concede  the  case  to  the  op- 
position. It  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  which  is,  that  progress  is  the 
result  of  repeated  efforts.  For  we,  too, 
can  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
and  quote  proof  texts  in  any  number ; 
for  example,  "Don't  bite  oft*  more  than 
you  can  chew" ;  "Little  sticks  kindle  a 
fire,  but  great  ones  put  it  out";  "Step  by 
step  goes  far";  "Slow,  but  sure";  "The 
more  haste  the  less  speed" ;  "Evolution, 
not  revolution";  "The  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise," etc.  This  game  of  matching 
proverbs  used  to  give  us  much  amuse- 
ment when  we  were  children. 

The  choice  between  such  proverbial 
antinomies  gives  the  clue  to  one's  philos- 
ophy of  life,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
advance  k)f  science  and  the  increased 
knowledge  of  history  give  support  to  our 
position  and  our  policy.  The  Independ- 
i-:nt  is  old  enough  to  remember  when 
the  doctrine  of  catastrophism  was 
dominant  and  the  uniformitarianism 
that  was  to  replace  it  had  only 
begun  to  be  felt.  A  great  deal  was 
then  said  about  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes and  very  little  about  glaciers  and 
erosion.  New  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals were  assumed  to  have  come  into  ex- 
istence in  an  instant  or  a  day  instead  of 
being  gradually  developed  from  previ- 
ously existing  forms. 

History  was  formerly  a  record  of  bat- 
tles and  revolutions.  Everything  seemed 
to  happen  with  explosive  violence  and 
without  any  visible  cause  unless  it  were 
the  whim  of  a  great  man  or  of  a  wicked 
woman.  Reading  one  of  the  old  histories 
gives  one  a  headache  like  watching  a 
motion  picture  when  the  film  runs  too 
slow,  transforming  continuous  movement 
into  a  jerky  series  of  scenes.  We  all 
know  now  that  this  representation  of  the 
past  was  radically  false.  The  great 
changes,  the  real  advances,  have  come 
about  by  the  action  of  inconspicuous  but 
widespread  and  long  continued  forces. 
It  may  be  true  that  revolutions  never  go 
backward,  but  it  is  also  true  they  never 
^o  forward  so  much  as  they  seem  to. 
i\e\olutioiis  merely  revolve.  The  reason 
why    history    repeats    itself    is    because 


w  hen  it  speaks  quickly  people  do  not  un- 
derstand what  it  means. 

The  new  conceptions  of  science  and 
history  have  had  or  will  have  their  great- 
est efTect  in  the  fields  of  sociology  and 
politics.  We  now  realize  that  languages, 
institutions  and  laws  are  no  more  im- 
mutable than  plants  and  animals.  They 
also  may  grow  or  decay,  take  new  forms 
or  become  extinct.  We  cannot  prevent 
their  change  and  it  is  not  usually  wise  to 
attempt  to  retard  it,  for  this  is  apt  to  re- 
sult in  distorted  forms  and  mischievous 
tendencies.  What  we  can  do  and  ought 
to  do  is  to  guide  and  control  the  move- 
ments which  are  shaping  our  social  in- 
stitutions, so  that  the  change  that  is  in- 
evitable may  be  continually  a  change  for 
the  better.  Let  each  man  fix  for  him- 
self his  ideal,  not  merely  an  ideal  in  the 
blue  and  hazy  distance,  but  a  proximate 
ideal  not  too  far  ahead  to  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned and  possibly  reached  ;  then  let  him 
push  forward  toward  it  with  such  com- 
panions as  he  can  persuade  to  join  him. 
If  he  cannot  move  toward  it,  let  him  at 
least  keep  his  face  turned  toward  it,  so 
that  people  may  see  which  way  he  would 
like  to  go.  We  do  not  mean  only,  or 
chiefly,  the  great  reformations  in  politics 
or  religion.  We  need  to  set  up  our  little 
ideals  of  daily  life.  If  any  man  thinks 
he  can  raise  cabbages  better,  keep  books 
better,  spell  a  word  better,  or  tie  a  neck- 
tie better  than  is  the  custom  now,  then  in 
Heaven's  name  let  him  go  and  do  it 
and  that  right  promptly.  He  will  de- 
serve the  world's  blessing  tho  he  never 
get  it.  For  "every  little  helps."  "De- 
spise not  the  day  of  small  things."  "Take 
care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  "All  the  rivers 
do  what  they  can  for  the  sea."  "Little 
strokes  fell  great,  oaks." 


The  Milwaukee 
Overturn 


We  did  not  regret  at  all 
the  success  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Socialists  in  the 
election  last  autumn,  which  gave  the  city 
a  Socialist  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
and  gave  to  Congress  its  first  Socialist 
member.  But  last  week  there  was  a  big 
overturn,  and  in  the  election  of  judges 
and  school  directors  the  Socialist  ticket 
was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  It 
proves  that  the  previous  overturn  list 
autumn  was  not  out  of  love  to  Socialisiu 
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but  out  of  disgust  at  boss  rule.     The  fig- 
ures   are    impressive.      Every    Socialist 
candidate  was  defeated.     Judge  Halsey 
was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  25,966  against 
1 1,804  ^^^  the  Socialist  candidate.     The 
Socialist     candidate     for     Alderman-at- 
large  received  12,264  votes,  while  his  op- 
l)onent    had    23,981.      The    election    for 
school   directors   was   particularly   excit- 
ing, because  the  Catholics — and  they  are 
strong  in  Milwaukee — were  out  against 
the    Socialists,    and    the    Socialists    an- 
swered  back   in   vigorous   terms.      Such 
alignment  may  be  unfortunate,  but  does 
not    seem    to    us    particularly    vicious. 
Catholics  have  the  right  to  express  their 
conscientious  views,   whether  priests   or 
laymen,  on  the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit ; 
and  if  the  Pope  has  condemned  Social- 
ism, and  they  think  he  had  the  right  to, 
they   are   perfectly   justified   in   massing 
their     votes     against     Socialists.       And 
equally,    Socialists,    if    they    believe    the 
Catholic  Church  is  a  peril  to  liberty  and 
to  the  country,  and  that  the  Church,  with 
its  candidates,  is  lined  up  against  what 
they  believe  in,  have  the  right  to  attack 
the  Catholic  Church  and  policy  with  all 
vigor.     That  kind  of  conflict  is  not  un- 
healthy.    Only  we  cannot  quite  sympa- 
thize with  either  side ;   for  we  discover 
no  such   great  danger  in   Socialism,   at 
present,  and  no  such  peril  coming  from 
the  Catholic  Church.     We  judge  that  the 
men    who    follow    Congressman    Berger 
are   giving   Milwaukee   quite  as   good   a 
government  as  it  has  had  in  the  past ;  and 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  Catholic  jour- 
nal of  Milwaukee  the  men  it  appeals  to 
are  a  fine  body  of  citizens. 

.4 

The  A  s  s  o  ciated 
Russia  and  the  Jews     Press  and  the  news 

journals  generally 
have  too  little  to  say  about  the  continued 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
While  the  Pale  system  is  maintained, 
which  compels  Jews  to  reside  in  certain 
districts  and  excludes  them  elsew^here,  it 
makes  the  system  and  its  exceptions  the 
occasion  for  much  cruelty ;  and  of  this 
segregation  system,  with  its  necessary 
evils,  Stolypin,  the  present  head  of  the 
Russian  Government,  is  a  supporter.  It 
is  some  satisfaction  that  there' are  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  who  dare  to  protest 
against  Jewish  persecution.  Here  is  the 
hope  for  ultimate  relief.     What  is  to  be 


thought   of  a   policy   which   accuses   the 
Jews  of  refusing  to  till  the  earth,  while 
it  prohibits  their  residence  in  the.  small 
towns    and    villages  ?      Merchants    must 
live  within  the  i'ale,  and  such  cases  a^ 
this  occur,  that  a  watchmaker  is  driven 
into  the  Pale  as  a  merchant  if  he  sells  a 
watchkey  or  a  chain  which  he  has  made ; 
and  a  family  driven  from  home  because 
the  mother  sold  milk  in  the  street.    Late- 
ly eyen   the  educated  Jews,   who  under 
the  law   can  reside   in   all   Russia,   were 
driven  out  of  Siberia — there  must  be  no 
Jews    there ;   and    in    the    Caucasus    the 
druggists  were  expelled  because  Jewish 
druggists  w^ere  not  supposed  to  be  edu- 
cated.    We  do  not  wonder  that  the  in- 
dignation of  American  Jews  waxes  hot 
over  these  wrongs,  and  the  specific  sto- 
ries of  cruelty  and  suffering  which  are 
brought    by    refugees.      What    we    have 
cited  above  is  all  taken  from  speeches  in 
the  Russian  Duma,  and  we  may  add  an- 
other   from    a    speech    by    a    member, 
Pokrovsky,  who  told  of  a  Jewish  convert 
who  was  given  a  position  as  register  of 
passports.     One  day  his  sister's  passport 
was  given  to  him  and  he  found  her  set 
down  as  a  prostitute.     So  grieved  was  he 
that  he  committed  suicide,  leaving  a  note 
that  he  was  going  to  a  place  where  there 
was  no  Jewish  Pale  and  no  Jewish  pros- 
titutes.    It  turned  out  that  she  had  been 
inscribed  by  an  ofiicial  as  a  prostitute  so 
as  to  allow  her  to  attend  the  university, 
and    when    she    heard    of    her   brother's 
death  she  also  committed  suicide.     It  is 
a   Christian   Church  that  commits  these 
cruelties,  for  Church  and  State  are  one 
in  Russia. 

The  Jewish  Agrlcul- 
Hebrew  Farmers      tural     and     Industrial 

Aid  Society  proposes 
a  systematic  effort  to  further  the  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Jewish  young  peo- 
ple to  take  a  hand  in  the  agricultural  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  It  was  found  some 
time  ago  that  the  Jew  can  make  a  good 
farmer,  just  as  good  as  his  Aryan  neigh- 
bor. Two  years  ago  free  scholarships 
were  established  to  stimulate  the  work 
among  the  children  of  Jewish  farmers. 
In  the  season  of  1908-9  seven  scholar- 
ships were  awarded,  thirteen  during  the 
next  season,  and  this  year  twenty.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  by  competition, 
which  consists  of  the  writing  of  a  brief 
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essay  upon  some  agricultural  topic,  select- 
ed by  the  competitor.  These  essays  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of 
an  agricultural  college  for  examination. 
Seven  of  the  twenty  awards  this  season 
go  to  girls,  two  of  them  to  the  wives  of 
young  Jewish  farmers.  The  plan  is  said  to 
be  working  admirably.  The  scholars,  upon 
returning  home  from  college,  go  to  work 
with  zeal  to  rejuvenate  and  put  new  life 
into  farm  work.  Everything  is  beauti- 
fied, and  economic  rations  established — 
producing  more  milk  on  less  feed.  Fer- 
tilizers and  soil  improvement  become  the 
rule.  Girls  take  up  with  poultry  and 
bees  and  general  farming,  as  well  as 
household  economies.  Homes  are  im- 
proved in  appearance,  cooking  is  made  a 
fine  art,  and  flow^ers  are  planted  freely. 
In  its  annual  report  the  society  says  that 
for  the  Jewish  boy  and  girl  to  rub  elbows 
with  some  af  the  most  ambitious  chil- 
dren of  neighboring  farmers  is  an  edu- 
cation in  itself,  and  it  expresses  a  belief 
that  the  influence  of  the  scholarships  will 
be  far  reaching.  These  boys  and  girls 
will  act  as  a  leaven,  tending  to  raise  the 
agricultural  standards  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. The  society  proposes  to  co-operate 
cordially  with  the  general  movement  for 
farm  uplift  inaugurated  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

One  hears  much 
The  Flickering  Film      denuncia  t  i  o  n     of 

moving  picture 
shows  as  a  demoralizing  influence.  Mov- 
ing pictures,  as  they  are  represented, 
constitute  a  grave  menace,  poisoning  our 
fountain  at  its  source,  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  visitors  are  children,  or  at 
least  minors.  Our  own  observation, 
however,  shows  that  the  pictures  and 
wordless  dramas  offered  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  cleanly  and  less  silly 
than  the  usual  entertainment  of  the  so- 
called  acting  stage.  What  is  more,  the 
standard  is  rising,  whether  one  gauges  it 
from  the  technician's  standpoint  or  from 
the  moralist's.  Many  of  the  films  show 
scenes  that  stimulate  wholesome  laugh- 
ter, such  as  is  seldom  heard  at  perform- 
ances of  imported  farce  at  two  dollars  a 
seat.  Many  of  the  plays  acted  in  panto- 
mime, with  a  word  of  explanation 
flashed  on  the  screen  now  and  again,  arc 
ada])titions  of  well-know^n  novels  of  as 
wide  a  range  as  is  suggested  by  the  titles 


of  '  Dickens's  works,  Bernardin's  "l*aul 
and  Virginia,"  and  Hawthorne's  ro- 
mances. Another  is  a  series  of  scenes 
entitled  "The  Masqueraders,"  obviously 
suggested  by  the  plot  of  AJarivaux's 
"Jeu  entre  I'Amour  et  le  Hasard,"  and 
not  vulgarized  beyond  recognition,  either. 
Adaptations  are  frequently  made  from 
uncopy  righted  play  s-^  William  Shake- 
speare's, for  example.  Many  of  the  films 
are  educational  rather  than  dramatic ; 
historical  scenes  have  long  been  repre- 
sented, and  more  lately  travel  and  indus- 
trial scenes  have  been  illustrated.  We 
learn  from  a  magazine  of  national  repu- 
tation, which  can  tell  no  lie,  that  lola, 
Kan.,  after  a  year  of  commission  govern- 
ment, is  proudly  showing  its  neighbors 
some  of  the  results  of  its  innovation  by 
means  of  an  entertainment  of  fihns  and 
slides.  In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  old 
ladies  of  Presbyterian  principles  still 
frown  upon  old-fashioned  theatrical  per- 
formances, but  crowd  the  palace  of  the 
winking  film.  There  is  nothing  inher- 
ently vicious  about  the  silent  stage.  It 
has  cut  deep  into  the  profits  of  theaters, 
especially  vaudeville  theaters,  the  world 
over,  simply  because  it  offers  better 
value  for  the  admission  price.  And  it 
has  come  to  stay.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  better  its  general  conditions.  Pic- 
ture theaters  should  be  better  aired  than 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  and  should 
be  kept  cleaner.  The  proprietors  should 
be  obliged  to  exercise  discrimination  in 
their  employment  of  attendants,  and  the 
attendants  should  be  obliged  to  maintain 
conditions  favorable  to  public  morals. 
Inspection  by  the  police  should  be  a  part 
of  the  latter's  duty.  Censorship  of  the 
films  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of 
indelicacy  has  already  been  effective  in 
New  York  City   for  some  months,  and 


with  good  results. 


v58 


.   Tv/r-    u-  There    :s    an    mterestms^ 

A  Mischievous  ,         .  .  , 

p  ,  and  serious  question  sent 

down  by  the  Presbyter- 
ian Gener.al  Assembly  to  the  presbyteries 
for  them  to  answer  and  decide.  Not  long 
ago  the  presbytery  of  New  York  licensed 
and  then  ordained  some  candidates 
whom  a  majority  objected  to  as  not  or- 
thodox. Complaint  was  made  against 
the  presbytery  to  the  Synod  and  Assem- 
bly, but  when  tlic  case  came  to  be  re- 
viewed it  appeared  that  there  was  no  rec- 
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ord  of  the  answers  of  the  candidateis  to 
(juestions  put  to  them  which  would  sup- 
port the  complaint.  Accordingly  tlic 
complainants  secin-ed  a  vote  that  an 
overture  lie  sent  down  lo  the  presbyteries 
to  decide  whether  they  would  have  such 
a  record  kept,  so  that  the  action  by  the 
presbytery  can  be  reviewed  by  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  courts.  This  means  a  tedi- 
ous written  examination.  The  custom 
has  been  in  the  past  to  give  final  author- 
ity in  this  matter  to  the  presbyteries. 
They  see  the  candidate  and  talk  w^ith 
him.  •  They  only  can  know  him,  and 
judge  of  his  spirit  and  purpose  as  well 
as  his  intellectual  equipment  and  doc- 
trinal corectness.  This  plan  has  w^orked 
well  in  the  past,  and  has  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  good  a  ministry 
as  there  is  in  the  world.  It  gives  con- 
servatives and  liberals,  but  all  loyal  to 
Christian  faith  and  service.  The  pro- 
posal to  change  the  curtain  seems  to  be  a 
mischievous  one  and  meant  to  be  mis- 
chievous. 


A  Socialist  in  the 
Italian  Cabinet 


For  the  first  time  in 
its  historv  and  coinci- 
dent with  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Victor 
Emmanuel  III  has  named  a  Socialist  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  new  Gio- 
litti  cabinet.  The  appointment  provoked 
much  comment,  which  was  joined  to 
astonishment  when  Bishop  Bonomelli,  of 
Cremona,  praised  the  royal  action  and 
endorsed  the  new  Minister,  Bissolati. 
This  bishop,  whose  pastoral  on  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  was  censured 
by  Pius  X  in  his  letter  to  the  provincial 
synod  of  Milan,  went  much  further  than 
bare  approval.  He  declared  that  Bisso- 
lati, who  is  the  deputy  of  Cremona,  had 
again  and  again  gotten  the  votes  of  his 
Catholic  people,  including  clergy.  This 
stand  of  Bonomelli  brought  out  from 
L'Osservatore  Romano — the  Papal  or- 
gan— an  article  in  which  it  declares  its 
approval  of  a  Socialist  minister,  pro- 
vided he  forgets  not  social  problems  in 
order  to  foster  hate  on  the  part  of  well- 
to-do  freemasonry.  This  is  meant  rather 
as  a  hit  at  Bonomelli  than  a  clap  on  the 
back  to  Bissolati.  Today,  at  home  here, 
Gibbons,  Ireland,  Riordan,  Quigley,  have 
fled  to  coA^er.  Has  Hecker's  mantle 
f 'lien  upon  an  Italian  bishop? 


The  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Go  West    Constant,    for    many    years    a 

contributor  to  'i'liK  Indepknd- 
i.N'jv,  whose  article  entitled  "A  Useless 
War"  -appeared  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  written  from  New  York  a  letter  to 
the  Temps.  "IJow  many  changes  since 
my  last  visits  of  1902  and  1907!"  he  ex- 
claims. And  these  changes  do  not  seem 
to  disturb  our  visitor :  "Each  of  my  vis- 
its to  America  is  for  me  a  great  'cure'  of 
optimism."  As  is  usual  with  visitors  to 
America  from  beyond  the  seas,  -it  is 
American  energy  which  chiefly  impresses 
him.  And  whence  comes  it,  he  asks — 
from  New  York  or  from  Boston?  It  is 
worth  while  quoting  the  words  in  which 
the  question  is  answered  : 

"No;  most  of  my  American  friends  live  in 
the  great  industrial  cities  of  the  East,  yet  they 
themselves  have  organized  my  campaign  in  the 
South,  the  West  and  the  North — principally  in 
the  Central  V/est. 

"  'Go  and  visit,'  they  tell  me,  'our  new  cities ; 
lecture  to  our  advance-guard  populations.' 
.  "More  or  less  left  to  themselves  to  begin 
with,  these  isolated  populations  clear  the 
ground,  and  till  the  soil;  then,  little  by  little, 
they  engage  in  founding  great  towns;  become 
their  own  bankers;  their  influence  establishes 
itself  and  finally  becomes  predominant.  So  it 
is  everA'^where. 

"A  Russian  minister  said  to  me  last  year  at 
St.  Petersburg:  'The  day  approaches  when  we 
shall  be  annext  by   Siberia.' 

"The  day  lias  come  when  towns  like  Den- 
ver, Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
coimt  for  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  their 
elders  of  the  East.  In  Canada,  that  inexhaust- 
ible reservoir  of  activity  and  wealth,  I  have 
remarked  the  same  thing.  My  friends  in  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Toronto  and  Ottawa  made  me 
promise  not  to  confine  myself  to  their  big 
towns.  Go  West,  always  West.  The  future 
'.s   there,   also   the   influence   is   there   already." 

ddie  remarks  of  the  traveler  call  for  no 
amplification.  We  knew  their  truth  be- 
fore they  were  spoken,  btit  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  shifting  of  our  center 
of  gravity  has  now  been  noted  even  by 
the  proverbial  visitor  from  Mars. 

J« 

,,,,    ^  T  Three     EnsfHsh    priests 

What  Is  a  ,  ,  ^5  K 

■P,  J  -D-  1  -,  nave  been  lormallv  ex- 
Pseudo-Bishop?  .     ,     ,      1    '     ,1 

communicated     by     the 

Pope.  We  translate,  in  part,  the  sonor- 
ous Latin : 

"We  inform  you,  with  great  sorrow,  that 
after  long  and  serious  scandal  the  priests,  Her- 
bert Ignatius  Beale  and  Arthur  William  Ho- 
warth,  of  the  Nottingham  clergy,  seeking  their 
own  things  and  not  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  after 
having    sought    more   than   once   to    gain    from 
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non-Catholics  the  honor  of  being  made  bishops, 
have  lately  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  of  rash- 
ness that,  having  gained  their  purpose,  they 
have  arrogantly  informed  us  that  they  had  re- 
ceived Episcopal  consecration.  Nor  was  there 
lacking  authentic  information  thereof ;  for  a 
certain  pseudo-bishop,  Arnold  Hams  Mathew, 
who  was  the  chief  agent  in  this  sacrilegious 
crime, 'in  a  letter  to  us  full  of  swelling  words 
has  not  feared  clearly  to  conl'irm  it.  Indeed, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  arrogate  for  himself  the 
title  of  Anglo-Catholic  Archbishop  of  London." 

The  niotn  propria  proceeds  to  warn  the 
clergy  against  the  "frauds  and  snares"  of 
these  men,  and  continues  : 

"Accordingly  the  aforesaid  priests,  Arnold 
Harris  Mathew,  TTerbcrt  Ignatius  Bealc  and^ 
Arthur  William  Howarth,  and  all  others  wbo 
have  given  aid,  counsel  or  consent  to  this  ne- 
farious crime,  we  excommunicate  and  anathem- 
atize, and  we  solemnly  command  and  declare 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  and  hereafter  are  to  be  regarded 
as  schismatics,  and  to  l.e  shunned  by  all  Catho- 
lics and  especially  by  you." 

Of  these  three  priests  the  Right  Rev. 
Arnold  F.  Mathew  is  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
dof¥,  and  has  written  many  volumes  on 
Church  history.  We  recognize  the  eccle- 
siastical duty  to  excommunicate  these 
men  whose  Modernism  has  driven  them 
from  their  Church,  but  we  fail  to  see* the 
propriety  of  charging  them  with  selfish 
ambition,  arrogance,  frauds  and  snares. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  a  consecrated  bishop 
or  archbishop  of  the  old  Catholic  Church 
should  be  called  a  "pseudo-bishop."  We 
wish  Pius  X  had  been  content  to  do  his 
painful  duty  without  assigning  motives 
or  calling  names. 

Absolutely  useless  is 
Absolutely  Useless      the      imposition      of 

the  new  anti-Mod- 
ernist oath  on  all  Catholic  priests.  It  is 
a  very  long  document,  in  which  in  n'ne 
different  ways  the  errors  of  Modernism 
are  defined.  •  As  every  priest  signs  them, 
thereby  declaring  his  solemn  rejection  of 
the  errors  enumerated,  it  is  hard  not  to 
believe  that  there  must  be  some  mental 
reservation.  This  is  suggested  by  such 
an  item  as  the  following : 

"I  likewise  condemn  the  opinion  of  those 
who  affirm  that  the  learned  Christian  man 
possesses  a  double  personality,  the  one  as  a 
believer,  the  other  as  a  historian.  T  reject  also 
that  system  of  interpreting  sacred  Scripture 
which  prefers  the  methods  of  rationalists  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith  and  the  rules  of  the  Apostolic  Sec." 

So  it  seems  that  scholars  had  been  com- 
pelled   to    adopt    a    system    of    mental 


reservation  by  which  they  can  accept  as 
a  matter  of  faith  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  See,  while  reserving  a  contrary  be- 
lief as  historians.  We  would  not  have 
asserted  that  the  extraordinary  unanimity 
with  which  the  priests  subscribe  them- 
selves, "So  I  believe  and  swear,"  was  due 
to  such  mental  reservation,  but  here  we 
have  it  acknowledged  in  the  formula  of 
the  oath  itself  that  there  are  such  schol- 
ars; and  if  they  accept  the  principle,  for 
the  distress  of  the  times,  we  do  not  see 
why  they  are  not  likely  to  apply  it  to  this 
oath  also.  It  must  be  hard  to  be  required 
to  swear  acceptance  of  "everything  that 
has  been  defined  by  the  unerring  magis- 
terium  of  the  Church,"  for  example,  that 
Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch ;  or 
to  deny  "the  heretical  dictum  of  the  evo- 
lution of  dogmas."  But  nobody  in  Eng- 
land or  America  declines  to  sign,  only  in 
Germany  the  professors  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State. 


The  Government 
Service 


A  New  York  bishop 
declared  that  Democrat 
recalcitrants  would  not 
elect  Mr.  Sheehan  to  the  United  States 
Senate  because  he  was  a  Cathohc  and  an 
Irishman.  Archbishop  Ireland  has  a  bet- 
ter explanation  of  the  paucity  of  Catholic 
statesmen,  when  he  complains  that  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  ambition ; 
and  he  urges  that  more  Catholic  young 
men  enter  public  life.  The  Jesuit  weekly 
America  seems  to  agree,  in  a  measure, 
with  the  Archbishop.  It  blames  Cath- 
olics because  they  neglect  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  service.     It  says : 

"The  Civil  Service  system  has  been  extend- 
ed so  far  in  this  country  as  to  include  posi- 
tions paying  salaries  as  high  as  $4,000  in  many 
branches  of  our  Government,  and  these  posi- 
tions are  open  to  competition.  The  Consular 
Service  is  now  on  a  Civil  Service  basis,  and 
almost  all  the  positions  in  the  forestry  divi- 
sion and  in  our  Insular  possessions  as  well. 
The  secretaries  of  our  embassies  and  legations 
are  now  appointed  after  examinations." 

This  weekly  not  only  finds  fault  with 
Catholics,  but  offers  advice  to  Catholic 
colleges,  suggesting  departments  for 
candidates  for  a  career  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  When  \\q  recall  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  Catholic  colleges  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  it  looks  as 
tho  they  should  themselves  establish  such 
departments.  It  is  ever  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practise,    /\re  the  Fathers  of  the 
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Society  taking  on  themselves  to  counsel 
(he  C'hristian — and  other  Brothers? 

A  society  seeks  incorporation  in  this 
State,  to  be  called  the  Free  Speech 
League.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure,  by 
constitutions  and  laws,  the  greatest  lib- 
erty of  speech  "consistent  with  the  lib- 
erty of  all  others."    It  is  thus  defined : 

"Especially  to  preclude  the  punishment  of 
any  mere  psychological  offence,  and  to  that 
end  by  all  lawful  means  to  oppose  every  form 
of  Governmental  censorship  over  any  method 
for  the  expression,  communication  or  trans- 
mission of  ideas,  whether  by  use  of  previous 
inhibition   or   subsequent   punishment." 

One  would  say  there  is  pretty  free  lib- 
erty of  speech  now.  What  further  lib- 
erty do  they  want?  Is  it  such  psycho- 
logical liberty  as  Anthony  Comstock  at- 
tacks ;  or  is  it  certain  psychological  plays 
on  the  stage,  such  as  Boston  has  just 
supprest ;  or  is  it  anarchistic  violence? 
We  observe  that  the  sons  of  two  famous 
clergymen  are  in  the  list  of  incorpo- 
rators. 

The  American  Journal  of  Philology 
quotes  from  a  book  by  Robert  T.  Kerlin 
on  "Theocritus  in  English  Literature" 
the  statement  that  in  American  papers 
and  magazines  the  name  of  Theocritus  is 
not  to  be  found  until  within  the  last 
decade.  We  fear  Dr.  Kerlin  has  read 
American  papers  and  magazines  only 
within  the  last  decade.  The  reviewer 
calls  attention  to  an  article  on  "Tenny- 
son and  Theocritus,"  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  in  1871. 
Without  going  far  afield  we  will  men- 
tion that  The  Independent  published, 
twenty  years  ago  and  thereabouts,  not  a 
few  articles  by  Maurice  Thompson  about 
Theocritus.  From  a  poem  of  his,  "Writ- 
ten on  a  Flyleaf  of  Theocritus,"  we 
([uote  the  last  verse : 

"Now   I   would   give    (such   is   my   need) 
All  the  w'orld's  store  of  rhythm  and  rhyme 

To  see  Pan  fluting  on  a  reed 
And  with  his  goat-hoof  keeping  time !" 

What  shall  be  the  word  to  designate  a 
telephone  message?  The  New  York 
Telephone  Company  has  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  its  employees  and  others,  and  has 
received  considerably  over  a  hundred 
proposed  words.  Some  are  scientific, 
that  is,  of  Greek  derivation,  like  telepho- 
gram;   others    pure   English,    like    callg 


and  tellit;  and  a  great  many  mixt  of 
(jreek  and  Latin,  like  audigram,  or 
Greek  and  English,  like  hellogram.  Of 
the  most  attractive  words  we  select  bell- 
call,  grambell  (for  Graham  Bell)  and 
phonal. 

In  one  town  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
last  Saturday  three  negroes,  probably 
guilty  of  no  crime,  were  taken  by  a  mob 
from  the  jail  and  lynched.  In  another 
town  a  negro  accused  of  attacking  a 
white  woman  was  taken  from  the  jail 
and  lynched.  And  this  is  civilization. 
The  Governor  of  Alabama  does  not  ap- 
prove of  lynching,  and  will  investigate 
the  first  lynching  that  has  just  occurred 
since  his  incumbency,  and  threatens  to 
remove  the  sheriff. 

Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  has  been  reck- 
oning up  the  waste  of  British  money  for 
intoxicants  and  he  finds  that  the  people 
spent  last  year  not  less  than  $750,000,000' 
for  alcoholic  liquors.  No  wonder  the 
brewers  get  rich  and  find  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  there  is  real  im- 
provement. Twelve  years  ago  the  people 
drank  on  an  average  32.53  gallons  of 
beer,  but  last  year  25.99;  ^^  distilled 
liquors  1.09,  against  last  year's  0.65;  and 
of  wine  0.41  against  0.28.  This  means  a 
saving  of  about  $250,000,000  in  money, 
and  much  more  in  morals. 

Is  it  graft — perish  the  thought ! — or  is 
it  a  delicate  sensitiveness  that  has  made 
the  lower  house  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  discard  the  old  desks  and 
chairs  and  replace  them  with  new?  It 
was  urged  that  the  dignity  of  the  State 
was  suffering  from  the  shabbiness  of  the 
furniture,  and  that  no  man  could  be 
asked  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  in  a  chair  that 
had  been  desecrated  by  negro  occupancy 
some  years  ago.  Accordingly  they  have 
bought  new  desks  and  chairs  at  $25  and 
agreed  to  sell  the  old  to  themselves  at  $3, 
for  use  in  their' parlors  and  ofiBces  at 
home. 

The  Pain  Fireworks  Manufacturing 
Company  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  ow- 
ing to  the  crusade  for  a  safe  and  sane 
Fourth  of  July.  When  will  we  hear  that 
the  Krupp  gun  works  has  shared  the 
^ame  fate? 


Insurance 


Automobile  Insurance 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  automobiles,  and 
in  the  number  of  persons  using  automo- 
biles, has  developed  a  new  and  important 
branch  of  insurance.  It  is  estimated  that 
$500,000,000  is  invested  in  automobiles 
and  tliat  350,000  cars  are  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  four  dis- 
tinct forms  of  automobile  insurance,  cov- 
ering different  risks  and  governed  by  dif- 
ferent rates.  Liability  insurance  protects 
the  assured  against  loss  on  account  of 
personal  injuries  caused  by  the  use  of 
automobiles.  Property  damage  protects 
the  assured  against  loss  on  account  of 
damage  done  to  the  property  of  others 
in  the  use  of  automobiles.  Collision  in- 
surance covers  the  loss  or  damage  to  the 
insured  automobile  in  case  of  collision 
with  another  object.  Fire  and  theft  in- 
surance protects  the  car  to  the  extent  of 
the  insurable  value  against  this  form  of 
loss.  The  rates  on  these  various  forms 
of  insurance  are  low  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived,  and  a  lari^^e  number  of 
automobile  owners  carry  all  four  poli- 
cies. 

In  commenting  on  the  Washington 
square  fire  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Even- 
ing Post,  a  good  point  is  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Evans,  president  of  the  Continen- 
tal Insurance  Company.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  fireproof  building- 
bears  the  same  relation  to  its  contents, 
as  a  stove  does  to  the  material  put  in  it 
to  burn.  A  building  strictly  fireproof, 
but  filled  with  inflammable  merchandise, 
will  not  burn  down  or  communicate  the 
fire  to  another  building,  but  the  heat  gen- 
erated will  kill  the  human  beings  in  the 
Iniilding.  Mr.  Evans  recommends  a  re- 
vision of  the  present  New  York  building 
law. 

The  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  taking 
active  precautions  to  guard  against  a 
possible  conflagration.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed to  present  recommendations 
found  that  flying  embers  falling  on 
wooden  roofs  have  proved  the  greatest 
nieucice  to  property,  and  therefore  advo- 


cates a  city  ordinance  to  enforce  the  use 
of  tin  or  slate  on  roofs. 

The  life  insurance  written  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  last 
year  reached  $150,000,000,  which  is  the 
limit  placed  on  new  l)usiness  under  the 
Armstrong  insurance  laws.  Toward  the 
close  of  19 10  the  Metropolitan  Life  was 
forced  to  discontinue  issuing  policies  in 
order  to  keep  its  business  for  the  year 
within  this  legal  limit. 

.^ 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  mer- 
ger of  the  German-American  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  and  the  Roches- 
ter German  Insurance  Company.  The 
combined  assets  of  the  two  fire  companies 
will  amount  to  about  $20,000,000,  the 
capital  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  surplus  to 
$8,000,000. 

The  Legislature  of  Montana  has 
passed  a  law  requiring  instruction  in  fire 
dangers  and  fire  prevention  in  the 
schools.  The  great  economic  loss  result- 
ing from  fires  can  be  reduced  only  by 
an  active  and  intelligent  campaign  of 
this  character. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany reports  that  in  a  recent  week  135 
death  claims,  involving  $324,000,  were 
passed  on.  Of  these  claims,  80  pei  cent, 
were  paid  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  receipt  of  the  proofs,  and  94  per 
cent,  by  the  third  day. 

Fire  losses  and  the  cost  of  fire  pre- 
vention in  the  United  States  amount  an- 
nually to  $450,000,000,  or  more  than  the 
total  American  production  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper  and  petroleum  in  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  $17,000,000,000  of 
life  insurance  is  carried  by  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000,000  or  88  pcr 
cent.  in  the  last  ten  years. 

If  buildings  in  the  United  States  were 
as  firei)roof  as  in  Europe,  the  annual 
cost  of  fire  losses  and  protection  would 
be  only  $90,000,000. 
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Railroads  and  Their  Coal 

Tjii-:  coniniodities  clause  of  the  Hep- 
burn rate  law  was  designed  to  prevent 
railroad  conii)anies  from  owning  and 
()])crating  coal  mines,  and  was  aimed  at 
what  had  become  practically  a  monop- 
oly combination  in  the  anthracite  coal 
industry.  An  interpretation  of  the  law 
two  years  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court 
made  it  ineffective.  This  was  a  general 
belief.  By  a  decision  announced  last 
week  the  original  interpretation  is  re- 
vised or  explained.  It  was  held  in  the 
first  decision  that  ownership  of  stock  in 
a  coal  company  was  not  such  an  interest 
in  the  product  as  would  prevent  a  rail- 
road company  from  carrying  the  coal. 
In  the  later  decision  the  court  explains 
that  the  Governnient  still  has  the  right 
to  question  the  power  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  carry  the  coal  if  its  stock  inter- 
est is  used  to  "obliterate  all  distinction 
between  the  two  corporations" ;  in  other 
words,  if  the  two  companies  are  really 
only  one. 

The  attorney  who  represented  the 
Government  says  this  gives  the  law 
force,  will  correct  the  evil  at  which  the 
statute  was  aimed,  and  "will  divorce  the 
railroad  business  from  the  coal  busi- 
ness." We  cannot  agree  with  him.  A 
test  is  to  be  made  in  further  proceedings 
relating  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  with  respect  to  which  direct 
and  complete  control  of  the  coal  can  be 
shown.  But  if  a  violation  of  the  law  be 
proved,  a"  readjustment  of  relations  will 
probably  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
decision  without  really  separating  the 
railroad  company  from  its  coal  interests. 
If  the  railroad  company,  following  the 
Lackawanna's  example,  should  organize 
a  new  corporation  for  its  coal  property 
and  distribute  the  shares  among  its  own 
stockholders,  absolute  control  would  still 
be  exercised,  but  a  decision  of  the  court 
against  such  a  readjustment,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  would  be  pro- 
cured only  after  much  delay.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  plans  adopted  by 
certain    other    anthracite    railroad    com- 
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panics  will  be  condemned  by  the  court  as 
obnoxious  to  the  statute.  Jt  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
compel  by  statute  an  actual  separation  of 
the  coal  industry  from  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. Control,  once  obtained,  can  be 
kept  by  indirect  methods  which  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  attack  successfully 
under  the  prohibition  of  the  commodities 
clause.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  evils  disclosed  can  be  dealt  with 
more  effectively  by  investigation,  ex- 
posure, prevention  of  discrimination  anrl 
official  regulation  of  carrying  charges. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  decision  has 
not  affected  the  prices  of  anthracite  rail- 
road shares. 

.  .  .  .The  Night  and  Day  Bank,  which 
has  done  business  at  Fifth  avenue  and 
Forty-fourth  street  for  several  years 
past,  has  been  converted  into  the  Harri- 
man  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000.  It  is  named  after  the  late 
E.  FI.  Harriman,  and  Mrs.  Harriman  is 
the  largest  depositor  and  stockholder. 
Joseph  W.  Harriman,  nephew  of  the  late 
railroad  capitalist,  is  president. 

.  . .  .Following  the  recent  purchase  of 
control  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce by  a  powerful  banking  syndicate, 
five  new  directors  have  been  elected,  as 
follows :  Francis  L.  Hine,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank;  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank ;  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank ;  William  A. 
Simonson,  president  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  and  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank ;  William  A.  Day, 
vice-president  and  acting  president  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
The  three  first  named  have  been  added 
to  the  finance  committee.  As  they  rep- 
resent the  three  most  important  rivals  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  their  association 
furnishes  a  very  interesting  example  of 
banking  community  of  interest.  The  de- 
l)Osits  of  the  four  banks  are  $540.- 
000.000. 
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upon  the  reconven- 
Doings  in  Congress     ing  of  Congress  last 

week  Mr.  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama,  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
reported  to  the  House  the  Canadian  Reci- 
procity Bill,  which  was  laid  temporarily 
on  the  table.  Immediately  Mr.  Rucker, 
of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Elections,  reported  to  the  House  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators.  This 
is  the  same  measure  as  that  introduced  at 
the  last  session  by  Senator  Borah  (Re- 
publican) of  Idaho,  and  does  not  embody 
the  Sutherland  amendment.  It  received 
all  the  Democratic  votes  but  one,  and  all 
but  fifteen  of  the  Republican  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Rucker 
publicity  bill,  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion before  election  of  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Congressional  candi- 
dates, was  passed  by  the  House,  April 
14,  the  vote  being  302 — o.  An  amend- 
ment requires  the  inclusion  of  the  pri- 
mary election  expenses,  this  being  a 
blow  at  Southern  Democrats,  whose 
nomination  is  equivalent  to  election.  The 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Republican  insurgent  from  Kansas. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Beveridge's  Democratic  successor,  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  law  requir- 
ing publicity  of  campaign  contributions 
at  elections  for  members  of  Congress. 
By  this  bill  publicity  is  required  before 
as  well  as  after  election.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  the  publication  not 
earlier  than  fifteen  days  nor  later  than 
ten  days  before  election,  and  every  six 
days  thereafter  until  election.  A  full 
publicity  of  all  contributions  and  the 
names  of  contributors  within  thirty  days 


after  the  election  is  also  required.  The 
return  is  to  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  oath  by 
the  treasurer  of  each  political  campaign 

committee. The    promptness    of    the 

Democratic  leaders  to  put  forward  their 
announced  legislative  program  has  taken 
by  surprise  the  Republican  minority  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  majority. 
Not  content  with  planning  the  approval 
of  the  Taft  reciprocity  plan,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  already  ordered 
a  favorable  report  on  the  "farmers' 
free  list"  amendments  to  the  Payne  tariff 
law.  The  seven  Republicans  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  in  opposition.  The  list  of 
articles  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  as 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  includes  plows  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  bagging 
for  cotton,  etc.,  hoop  or  band  iron  and 
other  fastenings  for  baling  cotton  and 
other  agricultural  commodities,  various 
leathers  for  shoes  and  saddles,  wire  for 
fences,  dressed  meats,  cereals,  timber, 
salt,  and  sewing  machines. The  Cus- 
toms Court,  in  a  decision  rendered  April 
10,  held,  in  effect,  that  the  so  called  fa- 
vored nation  clause  in  the  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  with  England,  France 
and  Germany  would  not  give  them  the 
right  to  ask  the  extension  to  their  traders 
of  low  duties  conceded  to  Canada  under 
the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty.  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  was  not,  indeed,  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  court's 
ruling  in  a  contest  over  the.  rate  of  duty 
to  be  imposed  on  whisky  imported  from 
England  by  a  New  York  dealer,  who 
claimed  the  lower  rate  imposed  on  impor- 
tations from  France,  will  cover  also  the 
situation  arising  in  the  event  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  agreement  with  Canada. 


Xf8 


THE     INDEPENDENT 


The  speed  with 
Projected  Legislation    which     the     new 

House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  thus  far  acted  is  far  from 
guaranteeing  an  early  adjournment.  For 
one  thing,  the  Democratic  party  refuses 
to  be  hmited  in  the  subjects  of  its  inves- 
tigation and  legislation.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  a  radical  revision  of  Schedule 
K  of  the  r^ayne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  the 
"wool  schedule,"  would  be  proposed  in  a 
bill  reported  this  week  or  early  next  week 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  House  Democrats  mean  to  under- 
take an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  nine  executive  departments. 
They  hope  to  disclose  Republican  extrav- 
agance in  administration  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  the  next  presidential  campaign. 
The  nine  House  committees  which,  under 
the  rules,  are  authorized  to  scrutinize  the 
expenditures  of  the  various  departments, 
have  been  inactive  in  the  past,  but  will 

now   take   on   new    life    and   vigor. 

Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  requiring  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  to  make  a  final  report 
not  later  than  December  4  and  to  amend 
the  act  creating  the  commission  to  make 
it  expire  on  December  5.  The  principal 
criticisms  directed  against  the  commission 
are  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  the 
body's  power  to  expend  public  moneys, 
and  that  many  former  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives have  got  appointments  equal 
in  salary  to  their  seats  in  Congress. 
Senator  Cummins  is  expected,  also,  to 
put  into  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
text  of  the  Canadian  agreement  provi- 
sions looking  to  the  local  interests  of  his 
constituency.  He  is  said  to  favor  certain 
items  of  the  House  "farmers'  bill" — the 
Democratic  measure  providing  for  free 
coal,  free  iron  ore,  free  lumber — none  of 
which  is  produced  in  his  State.  But  he 
objects  to  free  shoes  or  free  leather,  as 
the  two  items  stand  together,  for  Iowa 
farmers  sell  hides  from  which  the  leather 
is  made. 

The  Junior  Senator     ,^o^^!.r  Judge  Wil- 
from  Iowa  ^^^^   ^-   ^enyon,  of 

Fort  Dodge,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Jonathan 
P.  Dolliver  as  Senator  from  Iowa.  All 
of  the  Senatorial  contests  except  that  in 


Colorado  are  now  terminated.  Sixty- 
seven  ballots  were  required  to  fill  the 
[owa  Senatorship.  The  new  Democratic 
Senator  was  born  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  in 
1869,  and  is  a  former  student  of  Grin- 
nell  College,  Iowa.  In  politics  he  is  a 
progressive  Republican,  and  his  election 
is  believed  to  gratify  his  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Cummins.  Judge  Kenyon  succeeded 
Wade  II.  Ellis  as  the  Attorney-General's 
specialist  in  suits  against  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade.  The  Senator- 
elect  will  not  qualify  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Congress  until  the  important 
anti-trust  prosecutions,  which  he  is  now 
conducting,  have  been  arranged  for. 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  has  said 
of  the  new  Senator  that  he  regards  him 
as  ''one  of  the  most  clearheaded,  able 
lawyers,  and  one  of  the  most  highmind- 
ed"  of  his  acquaintance.  The  President 
is   gratified   at   the   choice   of   the   Iowa 


Legislature, 


^ 


.     ,         J     •  1     The    resignation   of   Dr. 
Ambassadorial      j^      -it  tt-h 

p,  David  Jayne  Hill  as  our 

Ambassador  to  German  •- 
has  been  accepted  by  the  President,  and 
will  take  efifect  July,  i.  This  resignation 
confirms  earlier  rumors.  Friction  be- 
tween Dr.  Flill  and  Secretary  Knox  has 
been  suspected,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  former's  action  in  the  'potash 
controversy"  has  been  unsatisfactory  to 
our  State  Department.  This  has,  how- 
ever,   been    denied    at    Washington. 

William  Woodville  Rockhill,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  will  succeed  Oscar  Straus 
as  Minister  to  Turkey,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded at  St.  Petersburg  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Michael  S.  Link,  a  form- 
Various  Items     er  member  of  the  Illinois 

State  Legislature,  who 
was  indicted  by  a  Chicago  grand  jury 
for  perjury  and  turned  State's  evidence 
in  the  investigation  of  the  election  of 
William  Lorimer  as  United  States  Sena- 
tor, v/as  found  dead  in  a  bath  tub  in  his 
home  at  Mitchell,  111.,  April  10.  Death 
w^as  caused  by  apoplexy.  Link  admitted, 
after  indictment  for  perjury,  that  he 
had  received  a  bribe  of  $t,ooo.    Later  he 
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stated  that  the  $i,ooo  was  a  gift,  and 
that  it  had  no  bearing  on  the  Lorimer- 
Hopkins  contest.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  the  resumption  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Lorimer  election  bv 
the  Hehn  Committee  of  the  IlHnois  Leg- 
islature.  -The    bill    of    Assemblyman 

Walsh,  of  New  Jersey,  providing  for  a 
commission  form  of  government  in  cities., 
was  passed  by  the  State  Assembly  April 
1 1.  In  Its  final  form  the  bill  provides  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  but  the  re- 
call provision  is  nullified.  The  bill 
was  amended  also  so  that  it  should  not 
become  operative  in  any  city  until  in- 
dorsed by  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  last  preceding  election. 
Before  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  House,  Governor  Wilson  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislature  advo- 
cating its  enactment  as  a  reform  much 
needed  in  the  municipal  governments  of 
the  State.  A  mass  meeting  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  decided  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
amend  the  proposed  bill  so  as  not  to  in- 
clude Paterson  in  its  provisions.  The 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  Paterson  is  satisfied  with  its  present 
form  of  government  thru  which  the 
Mayor  appoints  all  commissions,  Repub- 
lican, Democratic  and  other  speakers 
joining  in  praise  of  Mayor  McBride  and 
liis  appointees.  The  commission  bill 
must  be  voted  by  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
before  becoming  operative. — ■. — Torna- 
does killed  about  seventy-five  and  in- 
jured more  than  one  hundred,  besides 
rendering  500  persons  homeless,  April 
T2,  the  region  devastated  being  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Arkansas.  Great  damage  to  crops  is 
reported. 

T,,     ,-     .  There    was    published    in 

The  Mexican  ,  ^  ^1 

^      ^.  several  newspapers,  on  the 

Question  ,,  ^  •  1  •  1     -4. 

1 0th,   a  story   m  which   it 

was  asserted  that  Ambassador  Wilson 
procured  at  the  Mexican  capital  a  photo- 
graph of  a  secret  treaty,  in  which  Mex- 
ico granted  to  Japan  a  coaling  station 
and  colonization  privileges,  and  that  on 
account  of  this  agreement  our  troops 
were  sent  to  the  border.  Emphatic  de- 
nial was  promptly  made  by  President 
Taft,  who  authorized  Senator  Burton 
and  several  other  members  of  Congress 


to  say  lluiL  there  was  nut  one  woi-d  ol 
truth  in  the  tale.  Senator  Bacon,  a 
Democrat,  said  he  had  seen  all  the  cor- 
respondence, and  that  Japan  was  not 
mentioned  in  it.  He  exprest  confidence 
in  the  President  and  commended  him  for 
moving  the  troops.  Speaking  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Rayner,  a  Democrat,  exprest 
similar  opinions,  and  declared  that  no 
suspicion  as  to  the  attitude  of  Japan  had 
caused  the  military  movement.  Follow- 
ing him,  Senator  CuUom  and  Senator 
Lodge  asserted  that  the  reports  involv- 
ing Japan  were  false.  Mr.  Lodge  added 
that  there  was  evidence  that  the  story 
about  Japan  was  "kept  alive  by  some 
concerted  plan,  by  some  wealthy  interest, 
or  by  some  nation  with  ends  of  its  own 
to  further."  Representative  Foster,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, said  he  was  convinced  there  was  a 
criminal  conspiracy  designed  to  cause 
war  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  that  much  money  was  being  ex- 
pended by  the  conspirators,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  those  who  desired 
that  many  battleships  should  be  built. 
No  attempt  to  confirm  or  defend  the 
story  about  the  photographed  treaty  has 
been  made  by  the  newspapers  that  pub- 
lished   it. At    the    Mexican    capital. 

Congress  appropriated  $4,000,000  to  sup- 
port the  movement  against  the  revolu- 
tionists. It  was  announced  that  Gover- 
nors would  soon  be  chosen  by  popular 
elections  in  six  States.  The  election  in 
Sonora  will  take  place  on  the  23d,  and 
it  will  be  the  first  in  many  years.  A 
newspaper  at  the  Mexican  capital  re- 
cently gave  much  prominence  to  a  letter 
urging  President  Diaz  to  resign,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  editor  has  not  been 
sent  to  jail.  Senor  Dehesa,  recently  Gov- 
ernor of  Vera  Cruz,  who,  it  is  said,  will 
be  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  compromise 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  says  he 
thinks   Diaz   should   remain   in   office   to 

carry    out     the     proposed    reforms 

Propositions  for  a  peace  agreement  were 
unofficially  laid  before  Madero  last  week, 
but  he  insisted  upon  the  immediate  resig- 
nation of  Diaz,  to  be  followed  by  a  free 

election. A     Socialist    paper    asserts 

that  the  Mexican  Liberal  Socialists  made 
an  agreement  with  Madero ;  that  on  ac- 
count of  it  hundreds  of  American  Social- 


S'jo 
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i.^Ls«  crossed  Llic  border  and  j(jiiied  llic 
revolutionists ;  and  that  I'lores  Magon, 
who  promoted  a  former  revolt,  has  been 
attacking  Madero  bitterly  in  the  Social- 
ist and  revolutionist  paper  which  he  pub- 
lishes at  Los  Angeles  and  is  thus  doing 

much  harm. Following  the  battle,  on 

the  13th,  at  Agua  Prieta,  on  the  Arizona 
boundary,  when  three  persons  were 
killed  in  the  adjoining  American  town 
of  Douglas,  dispatches  from  the  Mex- 
ican capital  said  that  intervention  by  the 
United  States  was  expected  there. 

The  Battle  at  ^^^  ['^"^^^  ^  '^'^'^^\ 
.  T^  .  .  termmal,  is  separated 
Agua  Pneta       r  r^        1         a    •  1 

from  Douglas,  Ariz.,  onlv 

by  a  boundary  line.  The  Federal  gar- 
rison of  sixty-five  men  was  attacked  on 
the  13th  by  250  revolutionists  under  the 
command  of  Red  Lopez.  For  three 
hours  there  was  sharp  fighting,  and  the 
revolutionists  were  successful.  As  the 
two  towns  are  practically  one,  and  as 
most  of  the  fighting  was  very  near  the 
boundary  line,  hundreds  of  bullets  fell  in 
the  streets  of  Douglas,  or  struck  the 
houses  there.  Three  Americans  were 
killed,  and  eleven  were  wounded,  in 
Douglas.  Hundreds  of  persons  had 
gathered  on  the  American  side,  near  the 
line,  to  see  the  battle.  Several  of  these 
sightseers  were  wounded,  but  two 
Americans  were  killed  while  engaged  in 
their  work  as  railway  employees,  and 
one  woman  was  dangerously  injured 
while  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  her 
house.  When  the  defeat  of  the  garrison 
was  at  hand,  Captain  Gaujot,  command- 
ing a  company  of  United  States  cavalry 
stationed  at  Douglas,  crossed  the  line  and 
urged  them  to  surrender.  They  pre- 
ferred to  fight,  but  in  a  short  time  thirty 
of  them  fled  across  the  line  and  were  dis- 
armed by  the  cavalry.  The  revolution- 
ists then  had  full  possession  of  Agua 
Prieta,  and  their  number  was  increased  a 
day  or  two  later  to  about  t,ooo  men. 
The  leading  citizens  of  Douglas  prompt- 
ly sent  telegrams  to  the  President,  asV- 
ing  if  there  ''was  no  way  in  which 
Americans"  could  be  ''protected  in  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  their  affairs."  The 
reply  exprest  the  President's  regret  and 
said  he  had  directed  Secretary  Knox  and 
vSecretary  Dickinson  to  "take  steps  by 
which  such  deplorable  occurrences  might 


be  avoided  in  the  future."  ( )n  the  same 
day  our  Government  addressed  an  em- 
phatic warning  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  revolutionist  leaders. 
Both  were  told  that  battles  hereafter 
must  not  be  fought  so  close  to  the  line 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
would  be  imperiled.  It  is  understood 
that  our  Government  promised  to  "use 
force"  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  if 
this  warning  should  be  disregarded.  The 
President,  it  is  said,  felt  that  this  affair 
on  the  boundary  had  proved  that  he  was 
justified  in  moving  the  troops  to  the  bor- 
der. On  the  15th,  the  Sixth  Cavalry 
was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Des  Moines 
to  Arizona.  A  part  of  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Douglas,  and  a  part  to  Nogales, 
80  miles  west  of  that  town. Upris- 
ings and  engagements  in  many  parts  of 
Aiexico  were  reported  during  the  week. 
There  was  fighting  for  three  days  at 
V^elardena,  near  Torreon ;  plantations  in 
Yucatan  were  raided ;  bandits  were  at 
work  in  Jalisco ;  an  outbreak  in  Tabasco 
caused  the  Governor  to  flee  for  safety ; 
and  by  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  city  of 
Zacatecas  300  revolutionists  captured  a 
consignment  of  arms  recently  received 
by  the  Federal  troops  there.  In  Sinaloa 
there  were  several  independent  bands  of 
rebels,  and  no  less  than  four  new  revolu- 
tionist candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Revolt  met  no  opposition  in  that  State, 
except  at  Mazatlan  and  the  capital.  By 
the  destruction  of  six  bridges  the  railway 
southward  from  Eagle  Pass  was  disabled 
for  a  month  to  come,  and  Laredo  was 
left  as  the  only  railroad  gateway  into 
Mexico.  The  loss  of  these  bridges  cut 
off  the  coal  supply  of  many  mines  and 
smelting  works.  Juarez  was  menaced  bv 
3,000  men,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
the  garrison  was  repelling  an  assault  at 

Bauche,  14  miles  south. On  the  nth, 

the  British  warship  "Shearwater"  landed 
thirty  marines  and  a  machine  gun  at 
San  Quentin,  Lower  California,  because 
the  revolutionists  were  preparing  to  at- 
tack the  town,  the  officials  had  run  away, 
and  British  and  American  residents 
asked  for  protection.  But  the  revolu- 
tionists did  not  come,  the  marines  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  ship  went  northward 
to  San  Diego. The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  called  for  volunteers,  to  serve 
six  months. A  Government  force  of 
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1,200  men  moving  northward  attacked  Premier  Monis  appears  to  be  less  capable 
the  rebel  outposts  a  few  miles  from  of  deahng  with  such  disturbances  than 
xAgua  Prieta  on  the  i6th,  and  on  the  fol-  his  predecessors,  Clemcnceau  and  Briand. 
lowing  morning  began  an  attack  upon  He  was  slow  in  sending  troops  to  the 
the  town  itself.  The  rebels  had  thrown  threatened  region,  and  when  he  did  send 
up  intrenchments,  which,  for  some  dis-  them  they  were  not  able  to  get  to  the  vil- 
tance,  were-  only  100  feet  from  the  lages  during  the  rioting  because  the  tele- 
boundary.  The  warning  of  our  Govern-  graph  and  telephone  lines  were  cut  and 
ment  was  conveyed  to  both  commanders  the  roads  were  barricaded  with  walls  of 
by  civilian  messengers,  and  both  prom-  stones  and  piles  of  grape  carts  and  bar- 
ised  to  avoid,  if  possible,  killing  or  rels.  The  broken  bottles  that  were  deep- 
wounding  any  of  the  residents  of  Doug-  ly  strewn  over  the  streets  interfered  with 
las.  A  part  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  passage  of  automobiles  and  cavalry. 
the  American  commander  by  the  War  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
"Department  was  as  follows :  world  aeroplanes  were  employed  against 
"Under  no  circumstances  allow  any  of  your  mobs  and  did  good  service  in  discovering 
men  to  cross  the  boundary.  Prevent,  as  far  and  reporting  the  gatherings  of  the  peas- 
as  possible,  any  violation  of  the  international  ants  and  their  lines  of  march.  In  many 
laws  thru  crossmg  of  armed  troops  or  md,-  ^  ^^  vineyards  have  been  uprooted 
viduals  from  Arizona  to  Mexico.  In  case  ^  ,  ,  ...  -^ .  .  111 
either  Federals  or  insurgents  enter  American  and  the  Villas  of  the  owners  sacked  and 
territory,  disarm  them  and  hold  them  for  burned.  The  proprietor  of  one  wine 
further  orders."  establishment  offered  the   rioters  $1,000 

if  they  would  let  his   cellars  alone,  but 

During   the   week   the  they    refused    to    be    bought    ofif    and 

Champagne  Riots    disorder    in    the  cham-  smashed   500   casks   of   wine.       The   an- 

pagne  region  has  archistic  disposition  of  the  mob  was  man- 
grown  worse  and  millions  of  dollars'  ifested  everywhere  by  the  red  flags  and 
worth  of  property  have  been  destroyed,  the  singing  of  the  'Tnternational."  Wo- 
The  trouble  originated  in  the  attempt  of  men  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dem- 
the  French  Government  to  restrict  the  onstrations  as  singers  and  incendiaries, 
area  entitled  to  use  the  name  "cham-  In  order  to  keep  back  the  cavalry  while 
pagne"  for  the  product  of  its  vineyards,  the  work  of  destruction  was  going'  on. 
At  the  prospect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  women  and  children  lay  down  across  the 
law,  which  was  passed  in  1908,  the  vine  road  and  defied  the  troopers  to  trample 
growers  of  the  department  of  the  Aube,  on  them.  Three  cavalrymen  were  report- 
which  was  excluded  from  the  champagne  ed  to  have  been  wounded  by  a  bomb 
district,  began  a  series  of  riotous  demon-  throw^n  by  a  child.  There  are  now  over 
strations  and  displayed  so  much  strength  20,000  troops  in  the  district.  The  Cham- 
and  determination  that  the  Government  l)er  of  Deputies  voted  against  the  Senate 
showed  a  disposition  to  weaken  and  com-  resolution  for  the  inclusion  of  Aube  and 
promise  the  question.  The  Senate  passed  1  Vernier  Monis  has  announced  that  the 
a  resolution  against  the  delimitation.  Council  of  State  will  consider  the  ques- 
This  in  turn  aroused  the  populace  of  the  lion  of  delimitation. 
Department  of  I\Iarne,  whose  monopoly  '^ 
was  threatened  by  the  proposed  inclusion  By  the  unexpected 
of  the  Aube.  A  series  of  well  organized  Stolypin's  Triumph  use  of  a  technical 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  manufactur-  provision  in  the  Gon- 
ers of  Epernay  and  vicinity,  who  were  stitution,  Premier  Stolypin  has  secured  a 
suspected  of  favoring  the  aspirations  of  dominant  position  both  in  the  Govern- 
Aube  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  ment  and  in  politics.  In  pursuance  of 
cheap  grapes  from  which  they  could  his  policy  of  nationalization  he  drafted  a 
make  champagne  to  be  sold  in  competi-  bill  for  the  establishment  of  zemstvos  or 
tion  with  the  famous  brands.  At  Eper-  local  assemblies  in  six  western  provinces, 
nay,  Ai,  Damery,  Venteuil,  Moussy  and  where  the  system  had  never  been  extend- 
other  towns  the  wine  presses  were  de-  ed.  Provision  was  made  for  the  sepa- 
molished,  warehouses  burned,  and  many  rate  voting  and  representation  of  the 
millions  of  bottles  of  champagne  broken,  orthodox  portion  of  the  population,  so 
literally  flooding  the   streets  with   wine.  Ihey  would  not  be  entirely  excluded  by 
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ihc  Polish  majority.  But  the  reaction- 
ary clement  were  unwilling  to  permit  a 
further  extension  of  representative  gov- 
ernment under  any  conditions,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  voted  against  the 
measure,  at  the  instigation  of  P.  N.  Dur- 
novo  and  Gen.  Vladimir  Trepov,  Gover- 
nor of  Kiev,  who  assured  the  members 
that  the  Czar  would  approve  of  their 
action.  At  this  Stolypin  forced  the  issue 
by  presenting  his  resignation  to  the  Czar, 
and  could  only  be  persuaded  to  withdraw 
it  by  being  promised  a  free  hand.  On 
being  reinstated  with  full  power  he  set- 
tled the  matter  by  the  issuance  of  three 
imperial  edicts.  The  first  suspended 
Trepov  and  Durnovo  from  the  Council 
until  December  31,  which  is  the  date 
when  their  commissions  expire.  The 
second  edict  prorogued  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Duma  for  three 
days,  and  in  the  meantime  the  third  edict 
was  issued,  enacting  the  zemstvo  law  as 
an  emergency  measure.  According  to 
Section  87  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  the 
Czar  has  a  right,  when  parliament  is  not 
in  session,  to  put  into  effect  any  law^  that 
he  may  deem  necessary,  on  condition 
that  the  measure  is  brought  before  par- 
liament for  approval  when  it  next  con- 
venes. The  opponents  of  the  Premier 
hold  that  he  has  made  unwarranted  use 
of  this  provision  by  creating  a  short  and 
artificial  recess  in  which  to  apply  it,  and 
that  such  action  destroys  the  value  of  the 
constitutional  restrictions  and  gives  the 
Premier  absolute  power  over  legislation. 
Stolypin  defended  the  action  before  the 
Council  when  it  reassembled  by  saying 
the  monarch  was  sole  judge  of  what  con- 
stituted the  extraordinary  circumstances 
under  which  he  could  employ  this  power. 
The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  voted  its  disapproval  of  his  action 
by  99  to  53. 

The  town  of  Canil- 
A  Spanish  Secession      las    de    Acei  t  u  n  o 

proclaimed  itself  a 
republic  on  April  lo.  The  people  of  the 
town  rose  and  attacked  the  barracks  of 
the  civil  guard  and  several  persons  were 
injured  in  the  fighting.  An  outbreak  of 
.  this  kind  is  not  unknown  in  Catalonia, 
but  the  Province  of  Malaga,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  near  Gibraltar,  has 
not   been    L;iven   lo   anti-dynastic    risings. 


As   the   population   of    Canillas   is   only 
about    5,000,    the    Government    was    not 
seriously  alarmed,  and  a   force  of  gen- 
darmes was  able  to  put  down  the  "rebel- 
lion."       Still,     the     incident,     however 
slight,  is  not  insignificant,  for  republican 
sentiment    has    become    very    strong    in 
Spain  in  recent  years,  and  the  successful 
revolution  in   Portugal  has  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  strengthen  it  and  encour- 
age its  hopes.    The  republican  leaders  in 
Spain  are  well  known  to  be  in  close  cor- 
respondence   with    the    Portuguese,    and 
the      Spanish     Government     has     been 
obliged   to   warn    the    Provisional    Gov- 
ernment that   Portugal   cannot   be   used 
as   a  basis   of  conspiracy    for  the  over- 
throw   of    the    monarchy.      A    club    at 
Lisbon  has  been  closed  on  this  account. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment has  called  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish    Government    to    the    fact    that 
Portuguese  monarchists  who  have  taken 
refuge     in     the     Spanish     Province     of 
Pontevedra  are  there  planning  a  counter 
revolution   in   Portugal.     The   Governor 
of  Pontevedra  has  been  instructed  by  his 
Government  to   require  the  refugees  to 
move    further   aw^ay    from   the    frontier. 
The  republicans  in  the  Cortes  are  mak- 
ing what  political   capital   they  can   out 
of  the  Ferrer  case.  When  Premier  Cana- 
lejas  presented  his  reorganized  Cabinet 
to   the    Cortes,    he    announced    that    the 
former  Minister  of  War  had  been  left 
out  of  it  because  he  wished  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  debate  on  the  execution  of  Prof. 
Ferrer,  but  that  now^  under  the  new  Gov- 
ernment the  debate  would  be  allowed  to 
go  on.     The  new  Cabinet  will  also  give 
more  united   support  to  the   Premier  in 
his  anti-clerical  measures,  soon  to  be  in- 
troduced.     The   Archbishop   of    Burgos 
has  protested  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
against  the  presentation  of  any  measure 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders 
from  Spain,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  concordat  with  the  Vati- 


can. 


^ 


The  $50,000,000  loan  to  China, 
China      which    has    been    the    subject   of 

international  discussion  for  many 
months,  was  concluded  on  April  15. 
Financiers  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  will  par- 
lici]^«'itc    in    tlic    loan    according    to    the 
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a^^reement.  The  bonds  will  be  issued  at 
(;5  and  will  bear  5  per  cent,  interest,  run- 
ning for  forty-five  years.  Five  million 
dollars  from  each  country  will  be  avail- 
able immediately,  and  as  much  more 
when  the  proposed  currency  reforma- 
tions and  the  plans  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  have  been  approved.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  America  has  entered 
into  the  financial  counsel  of  nations  re- 
.ijarding  Chinese  affairs.  At  first  the 
Chinese  Government  had  arranged  to 
borrow  the  entire  sum  from  Americans, 
but  on  the  protest  of  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  other  nations  it  was  made  a  joint 
loan.  The  banking  interests  concerned 
are  the  Morgan  houses,  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Company,  the 
Bank  of  Indo-China  and  the  German 
East  Asiatic  Bank.  China  agrees  to  re- 
form the  currency  and  to  abolish  the 
likin  or  local  customs.  A  financial  ex- 
pert from  one  of  the  countries  not  con- 
cerned in  the  loan  will  be  made  advisor 
to  the  Chinese  Government.  The  Japan- 
ese banks  which  were  not  given  a  share 
in  this  loan  have  advanced  $5,000,000  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Peking-Han- 
kow Railroad,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 

other   loan. The   plague   epidemic   in 

Manchuria  has  practically  died  out  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  arose. 
An  International  Medical  Conference  is 
being  held  at  Mukden  to  study  the  ques- 
tion and  consider  the  future  policy.  The 
conference  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Wu 
r.ien-teh.  director  of  the  Army  Medical 
College  at  Tien-tsin,  who  as  chief  of  the 
Chinese  vSanitarv  Commission  has  done 
most  to  check  the  disease  by  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection.  Dr.  Wu  is  a 
Cantonese  who  studied  medicine  at  Cam- 
bridge University.  He  took  with  him  to 
Manchuria  twenty  Chinese  doctors  and 
thirty  attendants,  and  these,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  official  and  missionarv 
physicians,  did  what  they  could  in  their 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  enforcement  of 
quarantine.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
were  exaggerated  in  the  newspaper  re- 
ports but  there  could  be  no  exaggeration 
of  the  virulence  and  fatalitv  of  this  form 
of  the  bubonic  plague.  There  were  no 
authentic  cases  of  recovery.  In  the  chief 
plague  hospital  at  Harbin  t,6oo  patients 
were  admitted  and  1,600  died.  The  total 
nKM-ta1ity  during  four  months  is  estimat- 
ed at  41,000,  which  is  less  than  half  the 


number  of  plague  victims  in  India  for 
the  month  of  February  alone.  The  dis- 
ease, however,  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
type,  affecting  the  lungs  and  not  con- 
veyed by  rats  and  fleas,  but  directly  from 
the  breath  like  coneumption.  The  epi- 
demic is  believed  to  have  arisen  frorn  the 
Manchuria  marmots,  which  were  trapped 
by  the  Chinese  for  their  skins.  The  dis- 
ease has  not  spread  so  widely  from  its 
centers  in  Manchuria  as  was  feared,  be- 
cause the  contagion  was  direct  and  the 
disease  swiftly  fatal.  The  physicians 
and  attendants  who  wore  masks  were 
able  to  protect  themselves.  Dr.  Mesney, 
a  French  physician,  took  off  his  mask  to 
place  his  ear  against  the  chest  of  a  pa- 
tient when  the  patient  coughed  in  his 
face  and  infected  him  with  the  fatal  dis- 
ease. Pere  Delpal,  who  was  called  to  a 
Chinese  village  to  take  care  of  his  fel- 
low missionary  and  boyhood  friend,  Pere 
Metillot,  dving  of  the  plague,  kissed  him 
on  the  lips  and  died  within  three  days. 

There    is    no    improvement    in    the 

famine  conditions  in  vSouthern  China. 
The  districts  have  been  recently  flooded 
with  heavy  rain,  making  it  difficult  to 
import  grain.  In  one  small  town  sixty 
girls  were  offered  for  sale  in  order  to  get 
food,  but  no  one  could  afford  to  buy 
them. 

The  veto  bill  is  being- 
Foreign  Notes     forced  thru  the  House  of 

Commons  in  spite  of  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  which, 
in  order  to  postpone  the  inevitable'  as 
long  as  possible,  offered  more  than  a 
thousand  amendments.  To  overcome 
this.  Premier  Asquith  is  making  use  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "kangaroo 
closure,"  according  to  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
skips  over  such  amendments  as  he  is  not 

willing-    to     discuss. Anti  -  Mormon 

riots  still  continue  in  England.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  been  driven  out  of  Hey- 
wood,  and  the  people  of  Birkenhead 
have  adopted  the  same  tactics.  A  mob 
attacked  the  Mormon  meeting  house  and 
smashed  the  windows.  When  the  police 
attempted  to  interfere  they  were  stoned. 
Several  persons  were  hurt  in   the  fight. 

English    shipbuilders    have    secured 

the  contract  to  construct  two  new  Dread- 
noughts   for    the    Turkish    Government. 


The  Japanese  Government  and 
Missionaries  in   Cho-Sen 


BY  J.  H.  DE  FOREST,  D,D. 


THE  official  name  for  Korea,  by  the 
act  of  annexation,  has  become 
Cho-sen.  ''It's  too  bad  to  change 
the  name  of  a  historic  people,"  remarked 
a  prominent  lady  in  Tokyo.  "How 
would  we  like  it  if  Japan  should  annex 
half  of  the  United  States  and  call  it 
Tsukiji?"  Of  course  we  wouldn't  like 
either  the  annexation  or  the  name 
Tsukiji,  which  is  the  name  of  the  old 
foreign  concession  in  Tokyo.  But  the 
fact  is  Cho-sen  is  the  historic  name  of 
the  entire  peninsula,  of  which  Korea  was 
only  a  province.  Look  at  Dr.  Griffis's 
''Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation,"  below 
which  title  are  two  characters  that  read 
"Cho-sen,  the  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm."  No  patriotic  feelings  have  been 
outraged  by  restoring  this  historic  name 
to  its  proper  place ;  and  Western  histor- 
ies, geographies,  missionary  magazines 
and  newspapers,  by  adopting  this  name, 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  best  traditions 
of  this  ancient  peninsula. 

The  annexation  has  brought  a  great 
and  successful  missionary  work  into  a 
very  different  environment,  and  has 
given  it  such  a  political  prominence  that 
the  press  of  Japan  has  kept  it  constantly 
before  the  public  during  an  entire  year. 
Even  the  widely  informed  Count  Okuma 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  ripe  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  to  the  public.  There 
have  also  been  gross  misunderstandings 
of  it  by  some  of  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents in  Keijo  (Seoul),  whose  er- 
ratic writings  have  prejudiced  many 
against  missionaries.  Early  this  year, 
when  the  press  here  in  Japan  began  to 
teem  v/ith  this  subject,  I  very  much  de- 
sired to  go  to  Cho-sen  and  see  how  the 
new  political  environment  was  affectino^ 
this  unique  missionary  work  in  which 
the  Christians  of  the  United  States  are 
so  deeply  interested ;  for  political  en- 
vironment always  afifects  for  good  or 
bad  every  department  of  mission  work, 
and  since  missions  are  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  great  world  movements,  they 
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cannot  be  properly  understood  apart 
from  their  relations  to  existing  govern- 
ments. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  Japan, 
of  all  the  great  mission  fields,  has  the 
best  political  environment  for  mission- 
ary work.  We  have  here  religious  lib- 
erty under  the  protection  of  a  just  and 
strong  government.  If  officials  inter- 
fere with  what  missionaries  wish  to  do, 
it  is  to  control  the  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, and  not  to  meddle  with  the  faith  of 
believers.  A  missionary  cannot  set  up 
schools  and  teach  what  he  pleases ;  he 
must  get  official  permission  and  have 
his  buildings  and  text  books  conform  to 
the  Government  standard.  But  he  may 
build  churches,  hold  numberless  Bible 
classes,  organize  Sunday  schools,  and 
preach  with  absolute  freedom.  If  cer- 
tain army  officers  refuse  to  let  a  recruit 
bring  his  Testament  into  camp,  it  is 
carefully  explained  by  saying:  "You  can 
believe  what  you  like  so  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  your  duties,  but  while 
in  camp  you  will  have  not  only  severe 
drills  and  work,  but  a  course  of  practi- 
cal study,  and  you  will  have  no  time  for 
reading  books  of  any  kind.  So  you'd 
better  leave  your  Bible  at  some  friend's 
house  in  the  city,  and  on  your  weekly 
holidays  you  can  go  there  and  read  as 
much  as  you  like."  If  certain  principals 
of  schools  dismiss  a  Christian  teacher  or 
pupil,  the  official  reason  is  never  a  mat- 
ter of  religion.  In  fact,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  schools  of  all  grades  are 
found  prominent  Christians,  and  also 
several  of  the  Government  advisers  in 
philanthropic  work  and  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  religions  are  open  Christians, 
freely  speaking  and  writing  and  work- 
ing from  the  Christian  standpoint. 

It  is  this  firm  and  orderly  and  impar- 
tial government  of  Japan  that  has  taken 
up  the  total  problem  of  Cho-sen,  mis- 
sionaries and  all.  If  the  thousand  mis- 
sionaries of  Japan  can  work  with  no 
special    complaints    against   the    govern- 
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mcnt,  and  are  even  grateful  for  such  cialiy  backing  them.  There  is  not  a 
a  poHtical  environment,  one  might  natn-  word  of  truth  in  it." 
rallv  expect  that  the  four  hundred  mis  Hie  attitude  of  tlie  (jovernment  to 
sionaries  of  Cho-sen  could  do  the  same.  ward  (  lu-istianity  can  easily  l)e  seen 
And  yet  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  from  these  facts  :  Some  of  the  hi-ghest 
simple  as  that.  It  is  open  on  many  sides  officials  in  direct  relations  with  the  Res- 
to  real  misunderstandings,  and  to  very  ident-General  are  Christians.  Mrs.  De 
delicate  situations  that  do  not  appear  in  h^orest  and  I  spent  a  day  visiting  the 
missionary  reports,  but  which  persist  in  public  and  private  schools  of  Keijo  (not 
the  press  of  the  East.  It  is  because  the  missionary  schools),  and  the  inspector 
missionary  bofly  is  so  splendidly  Chris-  who  guided  us  was  a  Christian,  as  were 
tian  in  its  character,  and  because  the  several  of  the  teachers  we  met.  We  re- 
government  is  so  sincere  in  its  purpose  ceived  a  call  from  several  army  officers, 
to  ])e  true  to  the  principle  of  religious  and  one  of  them  was  a  colonel  whose 
liberty,  that  this  missionary  probleni  has  sincere  Christian  record  runs  back  over 
not  flared  up  into  international  propor-  a  decade,  and  whose  entire  family  are 
tions.  entrusted  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
One  of  the  first  things  that  I  heard  in  Sendai  Congregational  Church.  I  heard 
Keijo  was  that  a  disaffected  native  pas-  of    a    captain    of    gend'armes    who    had 


tor  was  openly  go- 
ing from  house  to 
house  where  Chris- 
tians lived,  giving 
out  a  printed  tract 
that  urged  Chris- 
tians to  desert  the 
missionary 
churches  and  estab- 
lish their  own, 
wholly  independent 
of  foreign  super- 
vision, and  he  add- 
ed with  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  the 
street,  "The  Gov- 
ernment is  behind 
me  in  this." 


THE    CONGEGATIONAL    CHURCH,    HEIJO. 

This   is   the   only   church    in    Cho-sen    that   has    both    a 

Japanese  and  a  Chinese  membership. 


been  very  cordial 
with  missionaries 
in  Kaijo  (Songdo), 
and  discovered  that 
he  was  one  of  my 
former  pupils,  a 
member  also  of  the 
Sendai  Church.  A 
telegraph  official 
came  down  the  line 
to  meet  us,  a  warm 
Christian  friend.  A 
policeman  at  one  of 
the  stations  intro- 
duced himself  as  a 
Methodist  Chris- 
tian from  Naga- 
saki. I  was  simply 
astonished    to    find 


Knowing  as  I  do  the  attitude  of  the  in  Heijo   (Pyeng  Yang)   among  the  of- 

Government  toward  religious  questions,  ficials    in    the    Court    of    Appeals    seven 

I     unhesitatingly    told     my     missionary  Christians.     All  these  and  more,  too,  I 

friends   that   the   disaffected   pastor   had  met  accidentally,  since  I  never  inquired 

wildly  overshot  the  mark,  as  it  was  im-  about   the   number   of   Christians   in   the 

possible   for  the   Government  to  be   do-  service  of  the  Government,  for  of  course 


ing  any  such  underhanded  work.  The 
next  day,  in  an  interview  with  the  Resi- 
dent-General, Viscount  Terauchi,  I 
told  him  of  the  incident,  tho  I  knew 
what  he  would  say.  These  are  his  words : 
"This  Government  has  nothing  what- 
ever   to    do   with    such    questions.      All 


they  are  not  employed  because  they  are 
Christians,  but  because  they  are  success- 
ful in  their  duties. 

One  more  illustration  should  not  be 
omitted — the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  place 
it  has  won  in  the  Cho-sen  Government. 
The  Korean  branch,  with  rare  foresight. 


sorts  of  people  use  my  name,  and  even  goes  in  for  educational  and  industrial 
say  in  print  that  I  endorse  their  plans,  training  with  schools  open  day  and 
The  Buddhists  are  flocking  in  here  in  night,  thus  gaining  a  fine  moral  and  re- 
amazing  numbers  and  have  published  ligious  control  over  hundreds  of  youn^x 
that  I  want  them  to  come  and  am  finan-  men.     For  this  conspicuous  moral  influ- 
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A   VIEW   OF  HEIJO 
From    Dr.    Noble's   house.      The   nearer   church    edifice 
was    built    by    the    Presbyterians,    and    holds    over 
1,000;    the    distant   one   is  the   Catholic    Cathedral. 

ence  and  its  successful  educational  work 
it  has  been  receiving  an  annual  grant 
from  the  Korean  Government  of  10,000 
yen.  Viscount  Terauchi  told  the  secre- 
taries that  the  new  Government  could 
not  continue  this  policy,  but  that  in  con- 
sideration of  their  past  record  he  him- 
self would  see  that  the  grant  somehow 
should  be  continued. 

The  Japanese  branch,  under  Mr. 
Niwa,  a  name  well  known  in  Western 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  circles,  is  adopted  by  the 
Government  railroad  to  give  moral  in- 
struction and  inspiration  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  railroad  emplovees  along  the 
line.  To  no  other  religious  organization 
is  this  branch  of  the  work  entrusted.  Tt 
carries  with  it  the  privilege  in  some 
cases  of  free  transportation  anywhere, 
of  house  rent,  and  salaries  for  some  of 
the  secretaries.  At  Mr.  Niwa's  invita- 
tion, I  was  given  a  free  pass  over  the 
roads  in  the  northern  half  of  Cho-sen. 
and  addressed  three  large  audiences  of 
railroad  men. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  attitude  of 
the  authorities  thus  fully  in  order  to 
have  a  right  perspective  of  the  work  of 
missionaries  and  of  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  Government.  For  many  law- 
less and  brutal  acts  on  the  part  of  Japan- 
ese rascals  hitherto  have  shocked  the 
missionaries  who  have  witnessed  them, 
and  naturally  these  wrongs  have  made 
some  of  them  doubtful  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  did  not  prevent  such  deeds. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  cover  up 
or  minimize  the  shameful  wrongs   that 


bullying  •  Japanese  have  committed  on 
the  natives,  or  the  repeated  and  persist- 
ent insults  they  have  offered  to  different 
missionaries.  I  slept  in  a  room  of  a  mis- 
sionary house  where  a  worthless  Japan- 
ese .soldier  with  drawn  sword  had 
chased  an  inoffensive  old  man  and  cut 
him  dov/n.  His  gashed  head  was  sewed 
up  by  a  near  medical  missionary.  This 
was  some  two  years  ago,  when  the  Jap- 
anese Government  did  not  have  things 
well  in  hand  and  much  disorder  prevailed 
thru  the  peninsula.  Yet  I  wondered 
how  the  missionary's  wife,  who  was  ter- 
rified by  this  friglitful  invasion  of  her 
house  during  her  husband's  absence,  or 
the  medical  missionary  who  cared  for 
the  wounded  native,  could  ever  think 
kindly  and  rightly  of  the  Japanese  as  a 
whole.  And  yet,  they  really  had  the  right 
perspective  and  spoke  even  glowingly 
of  the  true  Japanese  whom  they  knew, 
and  of  the  Government  in  whose  right- 
eous purpose  they  fully  believe. 

It  is  to  the  great  praise  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Cho-sen  that  they,  so  far  as 
1  could  learn,  have  precisely  this  atti- 
tude. They  are  broad  minded  enougli 
not  to  be  too  severe  on  the  Government 
for  what  lawless  Japanese  have  done  in 
the  unsettled  days  of  the  past.  They 
know  that  insults  and  brutalities  are  un- 
avoidable, even  on  the  part  of  occa- 
sional under  officials,  in  such  transition 
times  as  Cho-sen  has  witnessed.  And  of 
the  present  Government,  here  are  some 
of  their  opinions,  which  I  believe  repre- 
sent pretty  well  the  entire  body  of  mis- 
sionaries :   ''Annexation    is   now    a    fact. 
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and  therefore  many  tliiiii^s  that  were 
^iving^  trouble  are  now  settled  easily  and 
naturally.  The  people  already  dress  bet- 
ter, eat  better  and  do  better."  I  asked 
whether  they  as  a  body  would  prefer  to 
i^o  back  to  the  earlier  political  condi- 
tions, and  the  reply  was:  "No,  it  is  much 
hetter  now  in  many  ways.  It  is  done 
now.  and  everybody  feels  the  advantai^e 
of  a  settled  government  with  a  fixed 
])urpose  to  be  fair." 

To  my  repeated  inquiry  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  native  Christians,  a  large 
body,  roughly  estimated  at  200,000,  I 
was  everywhere  told :  *Tt  pays  mission- 
aries to  make  only  subjects  loyal  to  the 
powers  that  be.  It  is  a  part  of  our  busi- 
ness." ''The  Christians  of  Cho-sen  are 
a  law-abiding  and  orderly  body  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  taught  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  honor  and  obey  those  who 
rule  over  them."  I  heard  again  an  I 
again  this  statement  that  is  worthy  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  ought  to  give  a  wave  of 
joy  to  the  supporters  of  missions  in  the 
States :  ''Had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
bodies  of  order-loving  Christians  in  the 
large  cities,  the  excitement  and  hatred 
against  Japanese  at  certain  critical  times 
would  have  broken  out  into  uncontrolla- 
ble riots  that  would  have  made  the 
streets  run  wnth  the  mingled  blood  of 
Japanese  and  Cho-senites.  But  the 
Christians,  by  refusing  to  countenance 
resistance,  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  un-" 
balanced  crowds,  and  thus  made  it 
vastly  more  easy  to  maintain  order."  I 
believe  the  Japanese  Government  under- 
stands this  great  benefit  that  the  work 
of  missionaries  has  given  to  the  stability 
of  society  all  thru  these  trying  three 
or  four  years.  They  certainly  had  a 
very  delicate  situation  confronting  them 
day  and  night.  If  they  showed  political 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  Cho-sen, 
they  were  liable  seriously  to  ofifend  Ja- 
pan. If  they  were  too  pro-Japanese, 
they  would  weaken  the  affection  of  the 
Christians,  who  could  not  but  feel  the  loss 
of  their  country's  independence.  Thev 
have  done  nobly  in  saving  their  great 
work  as  a  distinctly  Christian  movement, 
one  that  saves  men  from  sin,  that  makes 
for  family  purity,  that  is  all  aflame  with 
enthusiasm  to  bring  the  people  to  Christ. 
Never   once   to   have   been    ensnared    in 


im\\(irkji.l)k'   ])(jlitics   is   a    real    crown    to 
ihis  missionary  body  of  Cho-sen. 

In  this  new  environment  trying  mis- 
understandings and  all  sorts  of  wretch- 
ed rumors  are  bound  to  get  into  print. 
The  motto  adopted  by  the  missionaries, 
"A  million  converts  for  1910,"  was  per- 
verted by  a  Japanese  newspaper  to  mean 
that  the  United  States  missionaries  are 
trying  to  rush  as  many  as  possible  into 
their  churches  in  order  that  the  Chris- 
tians may  get  political  aid  from  the 
States  against  the  aggressions  of  Japan ! 
It  was  recently  published  in  many  Ja])- 
anese  papers  that  the  Korean  Christians 
were  leaving  the  churches  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  because  they  had  at  last 
found  'out  that  the  missionaries  could 
not  protect  them  any  longer  under 
extra-territorial  privileges.  The  United 
States  history  that  missionaries  in  all  in- 
nocence were  teaching  was  exaggerated 
into  a  plan  to  teach  political  independ- 
ence to  the  pupils.  And  a  recently  pro- 
mulgated order  by  the  Government  thai 
the  seven  Japanese  national  holidays 
should  be  henceforth  observed  every- 
where in  Cho-sen,  on  which  days  schools 
should  be  closed  and  Japanese  flags  dis- 
played, gave  rise  to  a  wide  and  serious 
misunderstanding.  For  the  word  Mat- 
suribi  ((holidays)  means,  in  Cho-sen, 
bowing  down  and  worshiping,  while  in 
the  official  language  of  Japan  it  has  no 
religious  significance  whatever.  Witb 
thousands  of  Christians,  whose  sincere 
faith  would  lead  them  to  death  before 
they  would  bow  down  and  worship  any 
other  than  the  true  God,  it  was  an  anx- 
ious time  until  the  Government  an 
noimced  that  nothing  of  a  religious  na- 
ture and  no»question  of  conscience  were 
involved.  Some  missionaries  were  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  we  missionaries  in 
Japan  never  had  any  trouble  over  the 
national  holidays  after  we  once  under- 
stood them. 

It  was  such  rumors  and  misunder- 
standings that  led  Count  Okuma,  a 
strong  friend  of  the  missionaries,  to 
say :  "People  talk  about  the  harm  done 
by  missionaries  in  Cho-sen.  Of  course 
they  will  have  their  defects,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  doing  not  a  little  for  the 
benefit  of  Cho-sen.  First  of  all,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cho-sen,  during  the  five  hundred 
years     of     the     reigning    house,     really 
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thirsted  for  rclii^ion  and  huiii^ered  for 
spiritual  truth.  The  missionaries  have 
satisfied  tliis  huni^^er  and  thirst.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  to  them  belonj^s 
the  merit  of  having-  given  food  to  the 
liungry.  In  short,  if  it  is  asked,  'Has 
tlie  work  of  the  missionaries  l^een  suc- 
cessful ?'  it  must  be  answered,  'Of  course 
it  has.'  To  have  made  such  a  record 
in  such  an  immature  country  is  a  fact 
rare  in  missionary  history.  We  regard, 
their  work  as  a  great  work  and  thank 
them  for  doing  it." 

It  remains  to  state  one  efifect  of  an- 
nexation on  the  misionaries'  standing  in 
Cho-sen.  Under  the  old  regime,  the 
missionaries  rose  to  the  highest  plane  of 
infl  lence  attained  by  such  workers  any- 
where in  the  East.  One  became  a  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  in  Seoul.  Sev- 
eral have  had  easy  access  to  princes  and 
even  to  the  royal  family.  They  were 
approved  and  encouraged  by  the  Em- 
peror. They  had  the  only  hospitals  and 
real  schools  in  the  realm.  ''They  are 
real  kings,"  exclaimed  a  Japanese  offi- 
cial in  admiration  of  their  boundless  in- 
fluence over  their  converts.  The  posi- 
tion they  have  won  surprised  me  too. 
They  are  not  only  superintendents  and 
pastors,  but  the  native  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists, whose  entire  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  Christians,  put  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  never 
seeming  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  in- 
dependence of  foreign  direction. 

How  dififerent  from  Japan !  I  went  to 
Cho-sen,  not  on  my  own  initiative,  or 
that  of  my  mission  board,  but  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 


tional Church  here  to  visit  their  mis- 
sionary work  there.  I  was  welcom:d  and 
invited  to  preach  in  their  churches.  But 
had  the  American  Roard  sent  me  there 
to  oversee  the  work  of  these  Christians, 
T  fancy  every  door  would  have  been 
shut  in  my  face.  It  is  this  spirit  of  com- 
plete independence  that  has  been  worked 
out  in  Japan  by  long  years  of  experience, 
and  even  of  friction,  that  is  bound  to  en- 
ter Cho-sen  and  afifect  the  exalted  place 
the  missionaries  have  gained.  Every 
disafifected  pastor  and  Christian  who 
sees  the  Japanese  churches  in  the  same 
city  .wholly  independent  of  missionary 
control  is  bound  to  become  an  advocate 
of  a  like  independence  and  to  try  to  un- 
dermine the  exceptional  position  of  the 
missionary. 

The  successful  Japanese  pastor  has 
worked  out,  often  thru  years  of  painful 
struggle,  his  own  spiritual  problems, 
and  has  related  them  to  the  other  prob- 
lems of  his  country  and  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  He  is  in  every  sense  an 
independent  thinker,  drawing  his  spir- 
itual life  from  the  great  source  of  all 
life  and  from  his  God-given  environ- 
ment. I  should  say  that  the  Cho-sen 
pastor  is  of  simpler  type,  more  child- 
like, taking  naturally  and  confidentlv 
and  joyfullv  what  the  missionaries  teach 
him.  He  has  not  yet  worked  out  his 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  salvation 
in  connection  with  world  thought.  And 
if  missionaries  can  tide  them  success- 
fully over  the  perils  to  faith  that  attend 
every  intellectual  advance,  they  will 
have  done  even  greater  things  than  they 
have  already  accomplished. 

Sendai,  Japan. 
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In  an  Italian   Hill  Town 


BY  RICHARD   BURTON 


I  MISSED  the  uses  of  my  mother  tongue ; 
Afire  with  Beauty,  yet  I  scarce  could  speak 
A  few,  poor  stammering  words,  hard-wrung 
From  lips  inapt.      So,  thru  a  silent  week 
Of   dreamful    isolation    wandered    I, 
The  dumbest  thing  between  the  sod  and  sky. 


But  heaven   sent  me  token,   after  while : 
A  wee  bambino  waved  a  chubby  hand 
At  me,  the  stranger,  in  the  open  street ; 
Smiling,  it  waved ;  I  found  it  vpry  sweet. 
This  wordless  converse  ;  both  could  understand 
The  universal  language  of  a  smile ! 

University  of  Minnesota^   Minneapolis. 


The  Federationist    II 

[This    is    the    second    article    in    our    series  of     "l"'ederationist"     papers.  The     first,     pub- 

lished in  our  issue  of  March  23,  was  a  preliminary  survey  of  how  far  the  nations  have 
proceeded  in  world  organization,  and  was  entitled  "The  Federal  Tendency."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  John  B.  Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  The  author  of  the  following  paper  prefers  to  sign  his  name  "Justus."  His  article 
will  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  "The  League  of  Peace"  idea,  which  has  already 
been  advocated  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others.  President  Taft  has  not  yet 
appointed  the  members  of  the  Peace  Commission,  as  he  is  waiting,  we  understand,  till  he 
hears  how  far  the  other  governments  are  willing  to  go  in  appointing  similar  commissions. 
— Editor.] 

Possibilities  of  the  United  States   Peace  Commission 

THE  advocates  of  peace  frequently  with  the  workings  of  the  existing  agen- 
prefer  to  go  the  fuU  length  of  cies  of  law  and  government,  in  all  their 
what  seems  desirable  instead  of  departments,  i.  e.,  courts,  congresses, 
confining  their  efforts  to  what  is  practi-  armies,  navies,  etc.  A  properly  consti- 
cal.  Indeed  peace  societies  are  primarily  tuted  commission,  after  due  deliberation, 
engaged  in  sowing  seed  that  is  expected  may  be  expected  to  report  in  favor  of  a 
to  bear  fruit  only  in  some  future  time.  League  of  Sovereign  States,  organized 
The  Peace  Commission  being  an  official  for  the  better  protection  of  national 
body  may  be  expected  to  refrain  from  rights,  and  the  better  administration  of 
this  line  of  action  and  to  declare  only  for  international  justice.  Such  a  league 
things  that  are  both  desirable  and  prac-  might  be  constituted  by  general  consent 
tical.  Indeed,  the  very  appointment  of  to  the  following  proposals : 
such  a  commission  is  a  sign  that  the  time  i.  Periodical  assembling  of  an  inter- 
is  at  hand  for  gathering  the  fruit  of  ef-  national  congress  or  conference  for  dis- 
forts  made  for  peace  and  justice  during  cussion  of  international  questions, 
previous  decades,  or  even  centuries.  2.  The  establishment  of  an  interna- 
This  is  a  time  of  harvest  and  the  Peace  tional  court  or  courts,  in  addition  to  the 
Commissioners  will  need  to  be  judges  of  existing  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  The 
what  is  ripe  fruit  as  well  as  of  what  is  Hague. 

good  fruit,  in  this  world-wide  field  of  3.    Mutual  guarantees  to  respect  na- 

humane  efifort.  tional  territory  and  sovereignty. 

As  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  assent  of  4.    Mutual  agreements  to  abide  by  the 

other  governments,  as  well    as    of    our  decisions  of  international  courts  within  a 

own,  to  the  recommendations  made,  the  clearly  defined  area,  each  signatory  Pow- 

commission   will   consider   not  only  ma-  er  being  free  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate  all 

tured  public  opinion  in  this  country  but  or  only  specified  classes  of  .questions,  and 

in  foreign  lands.    Questions  will  arise  of  the  international  courts  to  exercise  juris- 

a  constitutional  character,    questions    of  diction  over  such  questions  only  so  far 

principle,  questions  of  policy,  questions  as   the   several   nations   concerned    have 

of  expediency,  military  questions,  naval  mutually  authorized  such  action, 

questions,  legal  questions,  political  ques-  5.   The  signatory  Powers  to  act  in  con- 

tions,  the  fundamental    question    always  cert  for  compelling  obedience  to  decisions 

being  how  to  achieve  greater  security  for  rendered  within  the  area  thus  marked  out 

the  vital  national  rights  at  home,  such  as  for  international  courts  or  tribunals,  by 

continued  possession  of  the  national  do-  general  or  special  treaties, 

main  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  6.    Each  signatory  nation  to  maintain 

sovereignty  therein,  and  at  the  same  time  for  this  purpose  a  naval  power  propor- 

a  greater  measure  of  justice  in  interna-  tionate,  say,  to  its  population  or  volume 

tional  afifairs,  without  continuing  indefi-  of    international   trade,   upon   an   agreed 

nitely  to  increase  the  burdens  of  taxation  basis, 

for  national  armaments.  7.    In  armed  conflicts  between  nations 

For  such  a  commission  men  are  mani-  mside  and  outside  the  league,  each  mem- 

festly  needed  who  have  wide  experience  ber  to  use  its  armed  forces  as  it  may  de- 
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sire,  unless  the  member  or  members  cun-  llague  Conference  will  arrange  for  its 
cerned  have  proposed  arbitration  of  the  successors,  but  to  make  sure  of  this,  ev- 
particular  questions  at  issue  (being  such  ery thing  possible  should  be  done  to 
questions  as  are  arbitrable  among  all  strengthen  the  existing  sentiment  in  fa- 
members  of  the  league),  or  unless  an  vor  of  this  progressive  step.  The  corn- 
arbitral  judgment  duly  rendered  has  been  mission  should  therefore  declare  in  favor 
disobeyed  by  the  outside  nation.  In  such  of  the  periodical  assembling  of  a  general 
cases  the  powers  of  the  league  to  support  conference  of  sovereign  nations,  and  it 
its  member  or  members  in  a  conflict  with  might  be  wise  if  recommendations  are 
a  non-member.  made  as  to  the  proper  length  of  time  be- 

8.  Each  signatory  nation  to  be  free,  as  tween  conferences,  the  best  plan  for  their 
now,  to  remain  neutral,  or  to  take  part  in  organization,  etc. 

any   conflict   between   non-signatory   na-  Experience  has  shown  that  national  as- 

tions.  assemblies    had    to    protect    themselves 

9.  The  armed  forces  of  nations  in  the  against  the  executive  department  of  their 
league  never  to  be  used  for  interference  government  by  a  constitutional  limitation 
in  domestic  disturbances  within  the  realm  of  the  interval  between  successive  ses- 
of  any  of  the  members,  unless  this  shall  sions  of  parliament.  The  international 
have  been  previously  arranged  for  by  assembly  has  not  one  single  executive  to 
published  agreement  between  the  nations  contend  with,  but  forty-six.  It  is  all  the 
concerned.  more  important  therefore  to  agree  upon 

As  to  the  first  proposal — an   interna-  some  principle  according  to  which  the  in- 

tional  congress.    An  assembly  containing  ternational     conferences    will    assemble, 

representatives  duly  chosen  by  all  inter-  and  with   whose   operation   the  national 

ested  parties  is  an  essential  to  any  well  executives  cannot  interfere.     Perhaps  as 

organized  government  or  system  of  jus-  good  an  arrangement  as  any  w^ould  be 

tice.    Such  assemblies  form  an  important  to  provide  for  a  conference  at  stated  in- 

part  of  all  the  governments  evolved  in  tervals,  say  every  seventh  year,  unless  a 

modern  times,  and  are  now  in  process  of  postponement  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 

formation  for  improving  even  the  most  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  previous 

ancient  of  existing  governments,  for  in-  conference,  and  that  in  no  case  shall  an 

stance  China,  Russia,  Persia,  Turkey.    A  interval  of  more  than  nine  or  ten  years 

proper    system    of    international    justice  come    between    successive    conferences, 

without  such  an  assembly  is  an  impossi-  This  would  seem  sufficient  time  for  ma- 

bility.  turing"  international  public    opinion    re- 

A  permanent  international  congress  of  garding  ideas  proposed  at  the  previous 

the  American  Republics  is  already  organ-  conference,  and  at  the  same  time  delay 

ized,  and  has  held  four  sessions.     Such  for  an  unreasonable  time  would  be  pre- 

an   assembly,   containing   representatives  vented. 

from  all  sovereign  states,  and  possessing  Of  course  small  states  cannot  expect 

inherent  power    ( i )   to  convene  at  con-  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  internation- 

venient  times,   (2)   to  elect  its  own  offi-  al  legislature,   when  permanently   estab- 

cers,  and  (3)  to  determine  its  own  pro-  lished  and  endowed  with  its  proper  juris- 

gram  of  procedure  and  discussion,  was  diction.     But  in  the  present  condition  of 

proposed  by  the  United  States  at  the  sec-  international   affairs  it  would  seem  best 

ond  Hague  Conference.  Unanimous  con-  to  concede  equal  representation  to  every 

sent  could  not  then  be  secured  for  this  sovereign  state. 

radical  proposition,  but  was  given  to  a  Unquestionably  discussion  in  interna- 

proposal  that  a  third  conference,  similar  tional  conferences  should  be  strictly  lim- 

to  the  second,  be  held    at    The    Hague  ited     to     international     questions,     and 

about  1915,  and  that  a  committee  be  or-  should  never  be  permitted  to  invade  the 

ganized  two  years  earlier  for  considering  internal  affairs  of  any  constituent  state, 

and  reporting  upon  the  best  form  of  or-  For   the   present    it   would    seem   that 

ganization    for   such   a    conference    and  each  constituent  state  ought  to  have  pow- 

upon  its  proper  program   of    procedure  er  to  veto,  as  to  its  own  affairs,  any  reso- 

and  discussion.  lution   approved   by   a    majority.       This 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Third  would  put  national  inertia  on  the  side  of 
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international  progress  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  harmless  escape  of 
strong  national  sentiment,  without  delay- 
ing the  progress  of  all  until  the  most 
backward  are  ready  for  the  important 
forward  move  about  to  be  made  by  their 
progressive  neighbors.  The  time  will 
come  when  a  basis  of  representation  may 
be  agreed  upon  such  as  our  Constitution 
contains.  But  that  time  has  hardly,  ar- 
rived yet,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
sovereign  nations  are  not  now  ready  to 
have  themselves  bound  by  agreements 
betw^een  others  to  which  they  have  not 
themselves  assented. 

A  general  conference  of  sovereign 
states  would  have  the  inherent  right  and 
power  of  self-government,  and  it  would 
assert  this  right  as  occasion  may  make 
that  desirable.  It  may  be  best,  therefore, 
to  take  this  for  granted  instead  of  stating 
the  fact  as  w^as  done  in  the  American 
proposal  at  the  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence. 

As  regards  international  courts  of  jus- 
tice. International  courts  would  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  any  league  of  peace 
or  union  for  justice  among  nations.  We 
already  have  one  general  international 
court,  containing  four  judges  appointed 
by  each  nation,  and  it  has  proved  its  util- 
ity by  deciding  some  important  cases. 
The  United  States  is  even  now  negotiat- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  another,  sup- 
posed to  be  more  easily  operated  and 
more  capable  of  rendering  judicial  de- 
cisions, which  will  in  time  become  an  au- 
thoritative and  uniform  body  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Being  without  accurate  information  as 
to  the  success  of  this  endeavor,  it  may  be 
w^ell  to  inquire,  wdiy  not  create  a  system 
of  international  courts,  analogous  to  our 
own  State  or  Federal  judiciaries  ? 

The  judges  of  the  existing  tribunal 
(four  for  each  country)  might  well  be 
empowered  to  try  disputes  involving 
questions  of  private  international  law,  or 
to  wliich  citizens  of  different  nations  are 
parties.  An  appeal  might  be  allowed  to 
a  court  of  appeals  constituted  from  the 
entire  membership  of  this  tribunal  (184 
persons)  according  to  an  agreed  method, 
either  by  selection  or  elimination. 

Questions  between  two  or  more  na- 
tions could  be  sinv'larly  provided  for. 
Perhaps  for  this  purpose  the  creation  of 


international  circuits  would  be  desirable, 
say  an  Asiatic  circuit,  several  European 
circuits,  and  several  .Vmerican  circuits, 
the  grouping  in  circuits  to  be  with  refer- 
ence not  merely  to  geographical  position 
but  to  mutual  confidence  of  the  states 
placed  in  the  sanie  circuit,  as  proven  by 
existing  ententes,  or  treaties,  or  by  their 
past  relations.  Cases  between  countries 
in  different  circuits,  or  even  in  the  same 
circuit,  could  come  by  appeal  to  a  su- 
preme court,  established  by  selection  of 
a  judge  from  each  circuit,  in  a  given 
manner  by  general  or  special  agreement 
between  the  interested  parties.  The  con- 
fidence as  well  as  the  distrust  arising 
from  proximity  of  particular  states  could 
thus  be  utilized  to  advance  the  general 
progress  of  peace  and  justice. 

Whatever  the  form  of  international 
courts  of  justice,  the  one  thing  essential 
to  their  speedy  grow'th  in  usefulness  is 
some  jurisdiction,  however  limited,  so 
that  they  can  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  world's  judicial  machinery,  and  act 
within  their  jurisdiction  with  the  same 
authority  as  existing  state  and  national 
courts  do. 

It  seems  possible  to  define  such  a  juris- 
diction for  international  courts,  and  this 
task  will  become  much  easier  by  the  mak- 
ing of  mutual  guarantees  to  respect  na- 
tional territory  and  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty therein,  as  a  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed system  of  international  justice. 
This  proposal  seems  of  prime  impor- 
tance. It  might  be  made  the  sine  qua  non 
of  participation  in  the  proposed  widening 
of  the  area  of  law  and  the  correspond- 
ing narrowing  of  the  area  of  war.  Each 
state  accepting  this  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  proposed  house  of  international  jus- 
tice might  well  be  permitted  to  mark  out 
the  area,  large  or  small,  within  which  it 
is  willing  to  submit  its  conduct  to  duly 
constituted  courts  or  tribunals.  The 
courts  would  then  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  international  affairs  of  all  the 
constituent  states,  but  in  the  affairs  of 
any  two  or  more  states  only  so  far  as  the 
states  concerned  shall  have  expressly  and 
pintuaUy  authorized  such  action.  Inter- 
national tribunals  would  thus  acquire  a 
jurisdiction,  wide  for  some  nations,  nar- 
row for  others.  Nations  not  willing  at 
the  time  to  trust  their  important  inter- 
ests to  this  system  of  justice  may  be  ^^- 
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pected  to  do  this  as  the  working  of  the  by  it  guarantees  the  independence  of  Pa- 
system  demonstrates  its  trustworthiness,  nama,  or  maintains    the    Monroe    Doc- 

The  mutual  guarantee  of  the  two  z'ital-  trine.  Panama's  continued  independence 
est  rights  of  every  nation — its  territory  and  the  continued  independence  of  all 
and  its  unhampered  exercise  of  sover-  American  nations  have  thus  been  ad- 
eignty  therein — will  do  much  to  remove  judged  by  the  United  States  as  things 
the  reluctance  to  accept  obligatory  arbi-  that  are  right,  and  as  things  that  our 
tration  of  all  other  questions.  Perhaps  armed  forces  should  perpetuate,  irre- 
all  questions  growing  out  of  internation-  spective  of  the  views  entertained  on  this 
al  commerce  between  the  signatory  Pow-  subject  by  nations  which  may  regard  as 
ers  may  be  found  an  acceptable  formula  improper  or  undesirable  the  continued  in- 
to many  nations,  in  connection  with  these  dependence  of  these  governments, 
mutual  guarantees  of  vital  national  Such  an  agreement  on  our  part  would 
rights.  ])rejudge  that  our  armed  forces  are  to  be 

Investigation  of  all  questions,  with  used  on  the  side  of  fidelity  to  pledged 
right  reserved  of  appeal  to  arms  after  de-  promises,  made  after  due  deliberation,  in 
cision,  in  such  questions  as  may  not  be  a  negotiation  to  which  our  nation  was  a 
mutually  designated  as  suitable  for  ob-  party.  True,  our  traditional  policy  is  to 
ligatory  arbitration,  may  prove  to  be  a  "avoid  entangling  alliances."  This,  how- 
useful  expedient.  ever,  can   hardly  be  called  an   ''entang- 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  par-  ling"  alliance.     It  would  be,  on  the  con- 

ticular  proposals  the  guaranteeing  of  ter-  trary,  an  effective  compact  for  widening 

ritory  and  sovereignty  constitutes  in  itself  the  area  of  law  duly  declared  and  adju- 

a  solution  of  the  chief  difficulty,  and  a  dicated,  in  accordance  with  principles  for 

way  can  certainly  be  found  to  overcome  which  this  nation  has  risked  everything 

any  remaining  obstacles.  in  the  past  and  of  which  it  is  still  the 

As  to  proposition   6,   i.   e.,   concerted  chief  exponent, 

action   of   the   naval   powers   of  nations  Our  wise  poHcy  of  avoiding  ''entang- 

in  the  league   for   compelling  obedience  ling  alliances"  can  be  brought  forward, 

to  judicial  or  arbitral  decrees  duly  ren-  however,  in  opposition  to  the    proposal 

dered  in  accordance  with  express  agree-  that  the  nations  in  the  league  use  their 

ments  by  the  nations  concerned.     Several  armed   forces  in   concert  to  compel  na- 

sovereign  nations  having-  met  and  failed  tions  not  in  the  league  to  keep  the  peace, 

to  reach  an  agreement,  each  ought  to  be  And  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 

free  to  do  as  it  pleases  after  the  confer-  the  commission  will  report  in  favor  of 

ence  adjourns.     But  even  sovereign  na-  any  such  aribitrary  proceeding, 

tions  have  no  right  to  agree  with  others  As  to  the  power  which  each  signatory 

to  do  certain  things  or  to  refrain  from  nation  should  supply.    There  are  obvious 

doing  certain  things,  and  then  be  allowed  reasons    why    any    land    forces    needed 

to  break  this  agreement  with  impunity,  should  be  supplied  by  the  nation  directly 

Each  nation  in  such  a  conference,  and  concerned.    Leaving  this  question  out  of 

assenting  to  the  agreement  made,  is  mor-  consideration,   the   following  seems   evi- 

ally  obligated  (i)  to  demand  its  faithful  dent.    As  each  of  the  allied  nations  is  to 

performance,  not  only  as  respects  its  own  be  guaranteed  in  its  territory  and  sov- 

immediate  affairs,  but  as  respects  the  af-  ereignty  therein,  and  also  in  the  faithful 

fairs  of  any  party  to  the  common  com-  compliance   by   all    parties   with   arbitral 

pact,  and    (2)    to  back  this   demand  by  agreements  duly  concluded,  each  nation 

marshaling  its  armed  forces  for  securing  should  certainly  supply  some  power  for 

compliance  therewith.     Making  such  an  securing  the  general  enjoyment  of  these 

agr  ement  would  simply  place  the  power  benefits.     The  power  should  be  propor- 

of  the  league,  and  of  the  nations  in  it,  at  tionate  to  the  benefits  received  and  to  the 

the  service  of  good  faith  and  in  opposi-  particular  nation's  capacity  to  contribute, 

tion  to  bad  faith,  at  the  service  of  lazv  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  take  as  the 

abiding  and  in  opposition  to  lazv  breaking  unit  of  power  one  first  class  battleship 

governments  that  sign  the  compact.  and  the  auxiliary  craft  necessary  to  se- 

The  United  States  could  just  as  well  cure     its     greatest     efficiency,     properly 

sign  such  an  agreement  as  the  one  where-  armed  and  manned.     It  would  seem  rea- 
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sonable,  with  some  exceptions,  that  each  able  lor  protecting  each  nation  in  enjoy- 

constituent     nation     should    supply    this  nient  of  the  national  domain  and  sover- 

amount  of  power  as  the  representation  of  eignty  at  home  and  for  securing  justice 

its  sovereignty,  and  an  equal  amount  of  abroad,  in  an  increasing  degree, 

power  for  an  agreed  number  of  inhabi-  Nations  not  possessed  of  the  required 

tants,  say  for  every  five  milhon,  unless  naval  power  should  be  permitted  to  pay 

there  are  over  one  hundred  million,  and  an  agreed  cash  equivalent  *in  lieu  of  its 

in  such  case  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  mil-  proportion  of  power,  either  in  whole  or 

lion.  This  would  probably  suffice  to  place  in  part.     Nations  having    less    than    an 

an  overwhelming  power  on  the  side  of  agreed  population  might  be  permitted  to 

law  and  justice  as  against  arbitrary  ac-  pay  an  amount  less  than  the  equivalent 

tion.     Such  an  agreement  would  require  of     the     power     suggested     above,     the 

some  nations  to  increase  their  naval  pow-  amount  required  being  proportionate  to 

er,  and  it  would  leave  all  nations  free  to  population,    according    to    an    accepted 

arm  themselves  as  heavily  as  they  desire  standard, 

and  can  find  means  for.  Other  principles  may  be  found  for  de- 

At  the  same  time  it  will  do  away  with  termining  the  proper  naval  power  to  be 

the   only  valid   reason    for   great   arma-  suppHed  by  each  member  of  the  league, 

ments — the  necessity  of  protecting  in  this  for  instance,  the  number  of  free  citizens, 

way  the  nation's  vital  rights  at  home,  and  meaning  by  this  those  who  possess  all  po- 

vital  interests  abroad.     Consequently   it  litical  rights,  or  the  volume  of  interna- 

would  be  found  increasingly  difficult  to  tional  commerce  done  by  the  people  of 

secure  war  appropriations  at  any  capital,  the  nation.     Whatever  principle  be  taken 

in  excess  of  this  requirement,  unless  the  the   results   will   show  that  this   system, 

particular  nation  is  menaced  by  special  when     generally    accepted,     will    always 

dangers  which  demand  the  possession  of  work  so  as  to  place  the  preponderance  of 

greater  power.     In  such  case  it  is  right  power  on  the  side  of  respect  for  vital  na- 

and  proper  that  each  nation  provide  the  tional  rights  at  home  and  the  best  possi- 

requisite  power  for  its  proper  protection,  ble  administration  of  justice  abroad.   Any 

At  this  moment  it  will  probably  be  found  nation  however   small,   by   entering  into 

that  no  nation  is  ready  to  leave  the  de-  this  arrangement,  will  be  able  to  secure 

cision   of   this   question  to   anybody   but  for  its  protection  an  ample  naval  power, 

its  own  constituted  authorities.  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Price- 

This  very  delicate  and  somewhat  com-  less  political  privileges  can  be  made  more 
plicated  problem  would  seem  to  have  its  secure  by  joining  this  league,  and  by  pro- 
solution  in  this  simple  way  of  requiring  posing  arbitration  in  every  question,  as 
from  each  nation  a  reasonable  contribu-  it  arises,  with  nations  inside  or  outside 
tion  of  armed  power  for  enforcement  of  the  league. 

law  and  justice  in  international  affairs,  Of  course  such  contracts  may  not  be 

while  permitting  each  to  maintain  such  complied   with.     But   human   experience 

additional  power  as  to  it  may  seem  prop-  proves  that  good    things    promised    are 

er.    The  mutual  guarantee  to  respect  ter-  more  likely  to  be  done  than  if  there  were 

ritory  and   sovereignty  would,   in   great  no  promise  to  do  them.    Besides,  each  na- 

measure,  prevent  the  abuse,  for  purposes  tion  is  perfectly  free  to  arm  itself  as  its 

of  aggression,  of  such  armaments  as  are  dangers  may  seem  to  demand,  even  the 

maintained,  because  the  power  of  all  the  danger  of  non-performance  of  this  com- 

nations  in  the  league  under  this  arrange-  pact  on  the  part  of  one  or  of  many  sig- 

ment,  would  be  much  greater,  in  all  prob-  natory  Powers. 

ability,  than  the  power  of  any  one  na-  Repeated   failure  to  secure  a  general 

tion,  even  the  most  heavily  armed.  international  agreement  for  the  limitation 

Small  nations  which  cannot  hope  to  of  national  armaments  is  a  reason  for  en- 
accomplish  much  if  anything  with  the  deavoring  to  go  forward  along  this  way 
naval  armaments  that  are  within  their  in-  instead  of  in  the  way  that  has  proven  so 
dividual  resources,  could  thus  acquire,  difficult.  A  compact  of  this  kind  w^ould 
by  concerted  action,  a  power  equal  if  not  certainly  be  easier  to  make  and  would 
superior  to  that  of  the  so  called  great  probably  be  as  useful  as  an  express 
nations,  and  this  power  would  be  avail-  agreement  to  limit  armaments. 
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A  league  fouiidcd  on  tliese  principles 
could  be  constituted  with  safety  as  soon 
as  governments  will  agree  whose  com- 
bined naval  power,  on  the  Ijasis  herein 
proposed,  would  be  several  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  any  one  nation.  The 
attitude  of  aven  the  greatest  governments 
toward  this  proposal  would  then  be  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  Here- 
tofore the  opposition  of  any  great  Power 
was  practically  conclusive  against  any 
proposition.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
league,  even  the  greatest  nation  would 
find  its  position  untenable  outside  the 
league,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
not  to  speak  of  moral  or  economic  con- 
siderations. 

Nations  entering  into  the  league  should 
be  free,  as  now,  to  take  such  action  as 
they  may  individually  choose,  in  regard 
to  conflicts  between  two  members,  for 
various  reasons,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  this — that  it  is  impossible  to 
prejudge  such  a  matter.  As  the  non- 
members  have  refused  to  unite  with  oth- 
ers on  the  basis  of  mutually  guaranteeing 
national  territory  and  sovereignty  and 
international  justice  within  certain  rea- 
sonable limits,  there  is  no  principle 
whereby  protection  can  be  afforded  them. 
They  must  be  left  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  arbitrary  action  by  other  nations  in 
their  affairs  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
sistence upon  the  right  to  exercise  arbi- 
trary will  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

Whether  any  agreement  be  proposed 
regarding  participation  by  the  league  or 
its  members  in  conflicts  between  non- 
members,  or  between  members  and  non- 
members,  the  question  of  domestic  dis- 
turbances within  the  realm  of  members 
of  the  league  v^ould  probably  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  way.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
shall  never  interfere  in  disturbances  with- 
in any  State  unless  aid  is  called  for  by 
the  State  Legislature,  or  by  the  Gover- 
nor under  certain  circumstances.  At  the 
same  time  the  United  States  is  bound  by 
the  Constitution  to  guarantee  to  each 
State  the  continued  enjoyment  of  its  ex- 
isting democratic  form  of  government. 
If  any  right  of  interference  in  domestic 
disturbance  is  conceded,  the  correlative 
duty  of  assisting  the  disturbed  govern- 
ment wdien   called   upon   for  aid   should 


also  Ije  recognized.  It  \\(ju1(1  seem  that 
one  thing  in  this  respect  might  be  proper 
among  American  governments,  and  an- 
other thing  as  Ijetw^een  the  governments 
of  the  New  and  of  the  Old  World,  this 
difference  arising  from  the  fact  that  all 
y\merican  governments  are  founded  upon 
democratic  principles,  however  diverse 
their  success  in  administration,  whereas 
most  Old  World  governments  are  mon- 
archical in  form. 

It  might  be  a  great  stabilizer  in  Amer- 
ican affairs  if  all  American  governments 
should  agree  never  to  interfere  in  do- 
mestic disturbances  until  called  upon  for 
assistance  by  the  disturbed  nation,  and 
when  so  called  upon  to  see  that  consti- 
tutional government  is  maintained,  or 
speedily  re-established  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously impaired.  As  the  ballot  box  sup- 
plies a  peaceable  means  of  correcting  all 
actual  errors  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, an  agreement  to  prevent  resort  to 
violence  for  correction  of  alleged  errors 
would  be  simply  a  compulsion  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  democratic  principles 
of  government.  Persons  who  are  tempt- 
ed to  foment  revolution  in  American 
republics  would  be  less  apt  to  attempt 
such  nefarious  designs  if  they  knew  for 
a  certainty  that  the  combined  power  of 
all  America  would  have  to  be  met  by 
them  and  their  followers.  And  even  if 
some  leaders  should  dare  to  attempt  this, 
after  the  formation  of  such  a  league, 
their  followers  w'ould  doubtless  be  few 
and  their  own  punishment  speedy  and 
complete. 

Even  if  such  an  agreement  be  found 
expedient  in  the  near  future,  for  con- 
clusion between  American  republics  in 
the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  Pan- 
American  Union,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible, upon  principle,  for  the  United 
States  to  make  any  agreement  that 
would  necessitate  or  permit  the  use  of 
its  armed  forces  for  assisting  any  Old 
World  government  to  suppress  revolu- 
tion within  its  domain.  Why?  Because 
all  American  governments  are  provided 
with  excellent  devices  for  enacting  into 
law  the  present  sentiment  of  the  people, 
a  right  which  had  to  be  w^on  from  Euro- 
pean monarchies  by  armed  forces  after 
a  prolonged  war  of  revolution,  and  one 
which  very  few  European  peoples  enjoy 
even  at  this  late  day.     At  this  very  mo- 
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nient  England  is  in  the  throes  of  in- 
ternal tho  peaceful  convulsion  because  a 
hereditary  upper  house  has  the  power, 
under  the  constitution,  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people's  chosen  representatives, 
duly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  England  is  one  of  the  best  Euro- 
I)ean  governments. 

The  United  States  has  recently  ac- 
quired some  distant  possessions,  but  it 
would  violate  our  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  our  declared  policy  to  continu- 
ally hold  such  possessions  in  subjection. 
Various  Old  World  governments  have  a 
settled  policy  to  the  contrary.  England, 
for  example,  holds  India  and  other 
populous  places  in  subjection,  and  ex- 
pects to  continue  this  policy  indefinitely, 
tho  India  alone  has  several  times  as 
many  people  as  all  the  self-governing 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  including 
the  colonies  as  well  as  the  British  Isles 
themselves. 

[Since  this  article  was  written  the 
revolution  in  Portugal  has  taken  place, 
converting  that  ancient  monarchy  into  a 
republic  and  separating  church  and 
state  after  a  union  of  centuries.  No  in- 
ternational complications  have  thus  far 
resulted. — Editor.  ] 

Wars  of  revolution  may  come  within 
governments  thus  constituted,  to  throw 
ofif,  as  Americans  did  a  century  ago,  the 
alleged  right  of  particular  persons  to 
rule  by  inheritance,  whether  thru  human 
or  divine  law,  or  to  separate  Church  and 
State,  or  to  free  subject  peoples  from 
the  authority  imposed  upon  them  with- 
out their  consent,  or  for  other  purposes. 
Wars  between  nations  may  come  in  con- 
sequence of  such  revolutions. 

Participation  in  such  conflicts  would 
be  contrary  to  our  general  policy,  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  during  more  than  a 
century.  We  would  not  assist  in 
France's  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of 
royalty,  tho  the  French  people  had  aided 
us  much  in  our  fight  for  political  rights 
which  we  declared  to  be  an  inalienable 


possession  of  all  peoples  and  w  hich  were 
considered  impossible  of  valuation,  even 
in  terms  of  men  sacrificed  for  their  re- 
covery or  defense,  not  to  speak  of 
money  or  other  material  values.  On 
principle  the  United  States  cannot  make 
any  agreement  that  would  compel  us  to 
be  a  i)arty  to  any  such  wars  on  the  side 
of  any  monarchical   government. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  league, 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
withdrawing  from  it  upon  due  notice : 
and,  of  course,  breach  of  the  compact 
would  justify  if  it  did  not  necessitate 
the  exclusion  of  the  faithless  member. 

Besides  securing  guarantees  of  terri- 
tory and  sovereignty,  the  proposals  here- 
in suggested  would  gain  for  all  signa- 
tory Powers : 

1.  An  improved  method  for  defining 
the  rules  or  principles  of  law  to  be  ob- 
served by  nations  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course. 

2.  A  good  way  to  ascertain  when,  in 
fact,  these  recognized  principles  have 
been  violated  and  by  whom ;  and 

3.  As  good  a  way  as  now  seems  prac- 
ticable for  redressing  the  injuries  thus 
occasioned. 

A  League  for  Peace  and  Justice  so 
formed  would  be  far  from  what  the 
world  has  a  right  to  desire  and  to  de- 
mand, but  there  is  a  long  time  between 
now  and  the  millennium,  in  which  rea- 
son, growing  good  will  and  experience 
with  international  arbitration  will  co- 
operate to  improve  continually  the  im- 
perfect union  that  would  thus*come  into 
beneficent  action.  The  very  greatness 
of  the  work  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  doing  it  well'  would  make 
the  Latin  proverb  extremely  appropriate, 
festina  lente.  A  league  which  possesses 
a  deliberative,  a  judicial  and  an  execu- 
tive department,  however  imperfectly 
formed,  may  be  expected  to  grow  fast 
enough  in  favor  and  in  power  and  in 
usefulness.  Justus. 


Grading  Professors 

BY   EDWIN    E.   SLOSSON.  Ph.D. 


STUDENTS  have  often  complained 
of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  professors 
put  on  record  every  term  their  opinion 
of  the  students  while  the  students  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  their  opinion 
of  the  professors,  never  -officially,  at 
least.  Perhaps  they  will  feel  better  about 
it  now  that  it  is  being  demonstrated  that 
the  arrangement  has  really  worked  the 
other  way  all  the  time.  The  figures  filed 
in  the  registrar's  office  do  not  always 
tell  much  about  the  character  of  the  stu- 
dent's work,  but  thgy  always  tell  some- 
thing about  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tor. This  is  only  a  specific  instance  -of 
the  general  rule  that  whenever  we  un- 
dertake to  criticize  other  people  we  al- 
ways criticize  ourselves. 

Such  self -betrayal  or  portrayal  is, 
however,  usually  unconscious,  so  it  has 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  professors  to 
learn  by  a  simple  mathematical  demon- 
stration that  they  had  been  all  these 
years  recording  their  own  grades  along 
with  those  of  his  classes.  Tables  and 
diagrams  showing  personal  eccentricities 
in  marking  have  been  drawn  in  several 
institutions  lately,  but  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  the  system.  The 
value  of  such  data  for  the  student  who 
wants  to  get  thru  college  on  the  smallest 
possible  expenditure  of  mental  exertion 
has  not  been  given  much  attention. 

Thru  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  series  of  curves  prepared 
by  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Goodale, 
showing  the  grades  given  in  Am- 
herst College  last  year,  and  two  of 
them  are  reproduced  herewith.  In  both 
diagram.s  the  average  distribution  of 
all  the  grades  given  in  the  college  for 
the  year  is  indicated  by  the  solid  line. 
The  averages  of  two  departments  se- 
lected as  examples  are  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  We  can  see  at  a  glance 
whn.t  a  difiference  it  makes  to  a 
student  which  of  these  studies  he  elects 
if  he  is  ambitious  of  high  marks,  as  some 
students  are  for  one  reason  or  another, 
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or  if  he  is  short  of  time,  as  all  students 
are  for  one  reason  or  another.  If  he  en- 
ters Department  II  he  has  ninety-nine 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  getting  C-[- 
or  above.  If  he  enters  Department  I  he 
has  only  forty-three  chances  of  getting 
so  high  a  grade.  A  set  of  charts  like 
these  compiled  for  each  instructor  for  a 
series  of  years  would  be  an  invalual^le 
asset  to  any  fraternity  house  and  would 
greatly  reduce  the  terminal  mortality.  It 
would  be  as  much  in  demand  as  the  quiz 
compends  now  sold  or  loaned  for  the 
purpose  of  forecasting  examination  ques- 
tions. Students  would  no  longer  have  to 
depend  upon  hearsay  evidence  as  to  an 
instructor's  leniency  or  severity,  but 
could  calculate  their  chances  of  passing 
by  the  law  of  probabilities  with  the  as- 
surance of  an  actuary.  The  fault  of 
students  is  that  they  do  not  make  prac- 
tical use  of  the  mathematics  they  get  in 
the  classroom.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  bv 
the  use  of  these  curves  the  amount  of 
study  required  to  get  a  sheepskin  or  a 
key  that  will  not  wind  any  watch  might 
be  reduced  to  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  the 
average  expenditure,  provided  the  elec- 
tive system  allowed  the  students  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  information.  Of 
course,  a  newly  appointed  instructor 
would  be  baffling  at  first,  but  they  would 
soon  catch  on  to  his  curves,  or  could  pro- 
cure them  thru  some  inter-collegiate  ex- 
change from  the  college  w^here  he  form- 
erly taught. 

In  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
April,  igii.  President  Foster,  of  Reed 
College,  gives  figures  and  curves  for 
several  universities,  tho  not  in  sufficient 
detail  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
indolent  student.  In  Harvard,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chances  of  getting  an  A  in 
elementary  courses  range  from  thirty-five 
in  a  hundred  in  Greek  to  one  in  English. 
In  the  intermediate  courses  they  range 
from  60  per  cent,  in  Greek  to  2  per  cent, 
in  Fine  Arts.  In  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 37  per  cent,  of  the .  students  in 
Military  Education  get  the  highest  grade 
and  2  per  cent,  of  those  in  Music ;  while 
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the  lowest  grade  is  given  to  17  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  Physics  and  in  Mathe- 
matics and  to  none  in  Irrigation  and 
Education.  Missouri  was  the  first  of  the 
large  universities  to  adopt  a  scientific 
system  of  marking,  and  in  most  depart- 
ments now  the  distribution  of  grades  is 
sufficientlv  close  to  the  theoretical  curve. 
The  extreme  variation  from  it  is  Historv 


of  Art,  where  i.s  per  cent,  of  the  students 
obtained  A,  while  at  the  other  end  of 
the  list  are  Military  Education,  Geolog)-. 
Zoology  and  Civil  Engineering,  with  the 
nearly  normal  ratio  of  2  per  cent,  of  A. 
The  Missouri  rule  is  a  simple  one:  half 
the  class  get  Grade  C,  and  a  quarter  of 
the  class  Grades  A  and  B,  and  the  other 
quarter  Grades  D  and  E. 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


Thcoreticctlly,  college  credits  shonlcl 
show  the  chance  distribution  like  physi- 
cal measurements  and  ability  tests ;  for 
example,  like  the  distribution  of  shots  on 
a  target,  guesses  at  the  number  of  bean^ 
in  a  bag,  bights  of  men  in  the  street,  and 
tests  of  memory.  The  curve  plotted 
from  any  such  figures  resembles  the 
cross-section  of  the  sand  pile  in  an  hour 
glass.  If  five  grades  are  used  the  per- 
centage frequently  would  be : 

E  D  C  B  A 

3  22  50  22  3 

But  college  students  are  a  picked  class, 
cut  oiT  from  the  general  heap  of  young 
people  by  the  straight  line  of  the  en- 
trance examination,  so  President  Foster 
holds  that  the  curve  of  distribution  of 
grades  should  not  be  symmetrical  but 
skewed  to  the  left.  The  corresponding 
percentages  would  then  be : 

ED  C  B  A 

6  24  50  18  2 

30  20 

Or,    to    allow    for    fluctuation    in    the 

ability  of  the  classes  in  different  years, 

the    following   elastic   classification   may 

be  used : 

E  D  C  B  A 

o-io        20-28        45-55        15-21        0-6% 

In  the  University  of  Missouri  for  the 
first  year  under  the  new  rule  the  distribu- 
tion of  T  1.342  grades  was: 

E  D  C  B         A 

Q.O  14.5  50.0  21.7  4.9 


21.7 

V 


-Y~ 


23.5  26.6 

1  his  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  rule 
the  Missouri  faculty  have  a  leaning  to 
the  side  of  mercy. 

At  Harvard,  when  the  question  was 
first  studied,  the  average  frequency  of 
grades  in  eight  large  elementary  classes 
was  found  to  be : 

E  D  C  B  A 

9  18.5  44  21  5.5% 

This  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  theo- 
retical frequency  to  show^  that  the  chance 
law  applies,  but  taking  the  courses  one 
by  one  show^ed  wide  deviations : 

'     E  D  C  B  A 

0-20       0-31        27-62        6-39       .7-20% 

Since  no  classes  of  fewer  than  eighty 
students  were  included  this  proved  that 
the  personal  equation  had  too  great  an 
influence.  Accordingly  each  instructor 
v/as  furnished  wdth  a  diagram,  similar  to 


those  prejiared  at  Amherst,  showing  his 
own  curve  in  comparison  with  that  of 
general  average. 

Returning  now  to  the  Amherst  graphs 
we  can  see  that  the  general  grading  of 
the  college  is  much  more  just  than  ap- 
pears at  first  sight.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
attempt  to  use  too  fine  a  subdivision. 
Five  grades  are  better  than  ten.  The 
instructors  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  C  and  a  C4-  student,  but  they  can  and 
obviously  do  distinguish  between  a  B 
and  a  B  -f-.  There  is  an  evident  tendency 
to  force  up  the  grades  which  results  in 
the  skewing  of  the  graph,  making  the 
right  side  of  it  steep  and  irregular.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  this  fails  of  effect 
because  the  ranking  is  inevitably  com- 
parative. If  we  redistribute  these  ten 
grades  into  five  as  follows : 

E     [E+,D,D-f]     [C,C+,B]     [B+,A]     A+ 
6  27  43  21  3% 

we  see  that  they  really  follow  the  law^ 
of  distribution  quite  satisfactorily,  better, 
in  fact,  than  the  Harvard  graph,  for 
Harvard  piles  up  on  both  ends  of  the 
line,  giving  too  many  very  high  and  very 
low  marks.  If  the  Amherst  instructors 
would  transfer  to  the  middle  group, 
which  should  include  50%,  about  half  of 
those  they  now  mark  D-[-  and  abolish 
fictitious  discriminations,  they  would  hit 
it  about  right. 

Eet  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the 
professor  who  has  outlined  his  character 
in  Diagram  I.  He  appears  to  be  some- 
what more  severe  in  his  judgments  or 
higher  in  his  expectations  than  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues,  but  he  is  obvious- 
ly a  conscientious  and  fair-minded  man. 
The  reason  w^hy  his  graph  deviates  from 
that  of  the  college  is  chiefly  because  he 
has  transposed  it  to  a  lower  key.  He  has 
a  different  scheme  of  ranking  in  mind 
but  he  applies  it  consistently,  as  appears 
when  his  grades  are  grouped  in  the  fol- 
lowing wav : 

E     [E+,D]     [D+,C,C+,B].    [B-fA]     A-f 
8         21  52  16         3% 

His  gradings,  tho  not  exactly  compar- 
able with  those  of  other  departments,  are 
self-consistent  and  as  well  distributed. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  Depart- 
ment IT  is  apparently  of  a  verv  diiTerent 
type.  His  seraph  shows  such  a  wide 
deviation  from  the  theoretical  or  the 
colles:e  average  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
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to  bring-  it  into  harmony  witli  either. 
Evidently  some  strong-  influence  is  at 
work  to  give  it  such  a  pronounced  skew 
to  the  right.  We  may  suppose  that  he  is 
a  teacher  of  such  exce]:>tional  powers  that 
is  able  to  stimulate  all  his  students  to 
supernormal  activity,  or  that  he  is  so 
clear  in  bis  expositions  as  to  make  the 
stupidest  understand,  or  that  his  subject, 
his  personality,  or  his  reputation  is  such 
as  to  attract  only  students  of  remarkable 
ability.  Other  explanations,  perhaps 
equally  plausible,  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
he  holds  the  American  record  for  hip^h 
marks.  The  class  of  a  professor  who, 
until  recently,  was  in  the  Columbia 
faculty,  scored  too  per  cent,  of  A  grades 
in  their  last  examination.  This  estab- 
lishes a  record  that  othei-  universities  are 
not  likely  soon  to  beat. 

The  law^  of  chance  distribution  which. 


according  to  mathematical  psychologists, 
is  also  the  law  of  even-handed  justice, 
can  be  properly  applied  only  to  large 
numbers.  A  small  class  in  any  one  year 
may  show  a  wide  deviation  from  it.  But 
thru  a  series  of  years  the  marks  given 
by  any  instructor  should  approximate  it. 
The  prevalent  tendency  to  give  more 
high  grades  in  the  later  part  of  the  col- 
lege course  has  very  little  justification, 
for  requirements  are  supposed  to  ad- 
vance with  the  years.  It  should  also 
make  no  difiference  with  the  distribution 
of  grades  where  the  line  of  failure  falls. 
There  is  no  object  in  using  the  hundred 
scale  unless  for  convenience  of  calcula- 
tion, for  the  only  thing  that  can  be  at- 
tained by  grading  is  the  ranking  of  the 
body  of  students  with  reference  to  their 
median  line  of  ability  or  proficiency.  A 
simple,  uniform  and  scientific  scale  is 
what  is  needed. 

New    York    City. 
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HelFs   Resurrection 


BY  HARRY  KEMP 


The  saffron-colored  stars  of  Hell 

Diminished  one  by  one; 
Their  lusters  into   grayness   fell — 

The  New  Age  had  begun ; 

And   Satan's  yellow  gonfalons 

Like  baleful   meteors   broke 
(Above  his  seething  myrmidons) 

Thru   heaving  bulks  of  smoke, 

As  at  the  Gates  of  Bliss  they  clung 

In  this  last  hopeless  war, 
Ere  Hell  sloped  down  the  void,  far-flung, 

Like  some  dismembered   star. 

At  that  same  moment  every  rose 

Forsook  its  spiked  thorn ; 
The  North  put  warmth  into  its  snows, 

Nor  pushed  with  boreal   horn ; 

The  spider  laddered  patterns  wove 

Across  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  clove 

Breathed  each  wind  full  of  South  ; 


The  serpent-sinuous  wiles  of   Sin 

Assailed  the  sense  no  more, 
And   wine,   with   bubbling  demons   in, 

To  snare  the  soul   forbore. 

Mankind  was  first  to  cry  complaint : 

Art  lost  all  hues  but  white; 
Song  found  no  subject  but  the  saint 

And  dropped  its  wings  ere  flight. 

There  grew  no  need  for  Book  and  Bell, 

And    churches    tumbled    in ; 
From  her  high  honor  Virtue   fell. 

For   God   had    vanquished    Sin. 

A  sadness  touched  e'en  Heaven,  then, 

And  shadows  of  despair; 
No  worship  mounted  up  from  men, — 

And  angels  live  on  prayer — 

"Ah,  bring  back  Sin  !"      The  Seraphim 

In    mystic  cadence  cried. 
"Ah,  once  more  make  our  sunshme  dim 

With    Death !"    Creation    sighed. 


So  Death  and   Sin  took  up  their  way 
Among  mankind    once   more, 

And  Hell  burst  into  dreadful  day 
As  it  had  flamed  of  yore! 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


The  Washington  Place  Fire 

BY    ROSEY  SAFRAN 

[This  article  was  obtained  by  a  representative  of  The  Independent,  who  interviewed 
Miss  Safran  shortly  after  the  disastrous  fire  in  Washington  place,  New  York  City,  March 
25,  191 1.  An  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury  has  followed,  and  last  week  Isaac  Harris 
and  Max  Blanck,  owners  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company,  were  indicted  for  manslaughter 
in  the  first  and  second  degrees,  the  maximum  penalties  being  twenty  and  ten  years'  impris- 
onment,   respectively.      The    jjartners    are    now  under    $25,000   bail. — Ilditor.] 

1WITH  a  number  of  other  girls,  was  hanging  by  their  hands  and  then  drop- 
in  the  dressing  room  on  the  eighth  ping  as  the  fire  reached  up  to  them. 
y  lioor  of  the  Asch  Building,  in  There  they  were  dead  on  the  sidewalk. 
Washington  place,  at  4.40  o'clock  on  the  It  was  an  awful,  awful  sight,  especially 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  March  25,  when  to  me  who  had  so  many  friends  among 
1  heard  somebody  cry  "Fire!"  I  left  the  girls  and  young  men  who  were  be- 
everything  and  ran  for  the  door  on  the  ing  roasted  alive  or  dashed  to  death.  I 
Washington  place  side.  The  door  was  can't  describe  how  I  felt  as  I  stood  there 
locked  and  immediately  there  was  a  watching.  I  could  see  the  figures,  but 
great  jam  of  girls  before  it.  The  fire  not  the  faces — the  police  kept  us  all  too 
was  on  the  other  side,  driving  us  away  far  back.  We  hoped  that  the  fire  nets 
from  the  only  door  that  the  bosses  had  would  save  some,  but  they  were  no  good 
left  open  for  us  to  use  in  going  in  or  for  persons  falling  so  far.  One  girl 
out.  They  had  the  doors  locked  all  the  broke  thru  the  thick  glass  in  the  side- 
time  for  fear  that  some  of  the  girls  walk  and  fell  down  into  a  cellar.  That 
might  steal  something.  At  the  one  open  shows  with  what  force  they  came  down 
door  there  was  always  a  watchman  who  from  the  ninth  floor, 
could  see  if  any  one  carried  out  a  bundle  One  girl  jumped  from  the  ninth  floor 
or  if  there  was  a  suspicious  lump  in  any  and  her  clothing  caught  on  a  hook  that 
one's  clothing.  stuck  out   from  the  wall  on  the  eighth. 

The  fire  had  started  on  our  floor  and  The  fire  burned  thru  her  clothing  and 
quick  as  I  had  been  in  getting  to  the  she  feh  to  the  sidewalk  and  was  killed. 
Washington  place  door  the  flames  were  Another  girl  fell  from  the  eighth  to  the 
already  blazing  fiercely  and  spreading  sixth  floor,  when  a  hook  supporting  a 
fast.  If  we  couldn't  get  out  we  would  sign  caught  her  clothes  and  held  her.  She 
all  be  roasted  alive.  The  locked  door  smashed  the  window  of  the  sixth  floor 
that  blocked  us  was  half  of  wood ;  the  with  her  fist  and  got  in  the  shop  and 
upper  half  was  thick  glass.  Some  girls  went  down  to  the  street,  saving  herself, 
were  screaming,  some  were  beating  the  One  of  my  friends,  Annie  Rosen,  was 
door  with  their  fists,  some  were  trying  an  examiner  on  the  ninth  floor.  She 
to  tear  it  open.  There  were  seven  hun-  was  near  a  window  when  the  cry  of  fire 
dred  of  us  girls  employed  by  the  Tri-  was  raised.  She  tried  to  open  the  win- 
angle  Waist  Company,  which  had  three  dow  to  get  out.  It  stuck,  but  she  got  it 
floors,  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth,  in  open  and  climbed  on  a  little  fire  escape, 
the  Asch  Building.  On  our  floor  alone  The  fire  was  coming  up  from  the  eighth 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Most  of  floor  and  in  getting  from  the  ninth  to 
us  were  crazy  with  fear  and  there  was  the  eighth  her  hat  and  her  hair  were 
great  confusion.  Some  one  broke  out  burned.  She  doesn't  know  how  she  got 
the  glass  part  of  the  door  with  some-  to  the  eighth ;  maybe  she  fell.  She  was 
thing  hard  and  heavy — I  suppose  the  going  to  jump  to  the  ground,  but  the 
head  of  a  machine — and  I  climbed  or  people  who  were  watching  her  from  the 
was  pulled  thru  the  broken  glass  and  street  shouted  not  to  do  it,  and  somehow 
ran  downstairs  to  the  sixth  floor,  where  she  got  thru  the  flames.  She  fell  from 
some  one  took  me  down  to  the  street.  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  floor  on  the  fire 

I  got  out  to  the   street   and  watched  escape  and  then  she  was  carried  down  to 

the  upper  floors  burning,  and  the  girls  the   street  and   taken  to  Bellevue   Hos- 
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pital,  where  there  were  many  of  her 
companions.  She  is  out  now,  Init  pale 
as  a  ghost ;  she  docs  not  think  that  she 
win  ever  be  strong  again.  She  has  lost 
her  nerve  and  is  afraid  all  the  time. 

1  was  on  the  street  with  other  girls 
watching.  We  were  screaming  for  about 
twenty  minutes  and  then  some  one  took 
me  home.  I  don't  know  who  it  was. 
Afterward  1  went  to  the  Morgue  and 
saw  my  friends  there,  Ida  Jacobowski, 
Rosey  Sorkin,  Bennie  Sklawer,  Jacob 
Klein,  Sam  Lchrer  and  others.  It  was 
on  the  ninth  floor  that  there  was  the 
great  loss  of  life.  Altogether  145  were 
killed  and  of  these  120  belonged  on  the 
ninth  floor.  When^  firemen  broke  open 
the  door  on  the  Washington  place  side 
they  found  fifty  bodies  piled  up  there. 
1.  who  worked  on  the  eighth  floor,  was 
unhurt,  except  for  the  shock,  and  will 
o-o  to  work  apain  at  the  same  business 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  job  in  a  fireproof 
factory. 

I  was  in  the  great  shirtwaist  strike 
that  lasted  thirteen  weeks.  I  was  one  of 
the  pickets  and  was  arrested  and  fined 
several  times.  The  union  paid  my  fines. 
Our  bosses  won  and  w^e  went  back  to 
the  Triangle  Waist  Company  as  an  open 
shop  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
union.  But  we  strikers  who  were  taken 
back  stayed  in  the  union,  for  it  is  our 
friend.  If  the  union  had  had  its  way 
we  would  have  been  safe  in  spite  of  the 
fire,  for  two  of  the  union's  demands 
were,  adequate  fire  escapes  on  factory 
buildings  and  open  doors  giving  free 
access  from  factories  to  the  street.  The 
bosses  defeated  us  and  we  didn't  get  the 
open  doors  or  the  large  fire  escapes,  and 


so  our  friends  are  dead  and  relatives 
are  tearing  their  hair. 

In  persuading  us  to  go  back  to  work 
after  the  strike  the  bosses  showed  us 
how  easy  it  was  to  make  good  wages  on 
the  scale  they  ofi^ered.  The  waist  styles 
then  were  simple,  with  little  trimming. 
So  we  did  make  good  wages  at  first. 
Then  the  styles  changed  to  more  com- 
])licated  designing  and  more  trimming, 
with  the  scale  the  same.  We  couldn't 
make  so  many  of  the  shirt  waists  and  so 
we  didn't  earn  so  much  money.  Our 
hours  were  from  7.30  in  the  morning  till 
6  in  the  evening,  but  we  could  work 
overtime  if  we  liked  and  also  could  work 
on  Sundays — making  seven  days'  work 
a  week.  There  was  no  extra  pay 
for  this  overtime  w^ork.  The  bosses 
wanted  us  to  do  it  when  there  was 
a  rush  of  business,  but  they  would 
not  pay  any  higher  rate.  Generally, 
overtime  is  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate. 
I  averaged  about  $14  a  week.  I  worked 
overtime  at  that.  Sometimes  I  made 
$18  a  week.  That  is  the  most  earned  by 
the  smartest  girl  and  that  means  work- 
ing from  7.30  in  the  morning  till  9 
o'clock  at  night  and  Sundays  too. 

I  learned  to  operate  a  machine  in 
Chlebowice,  Galicia,  Austria,  where  I 
was  born.  Chlebowice  is  a  little  coun- 
try village.  I  came  to  this  country  three 
years  ago,  and  for  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  till  the  date  of  the  fire  I 
w^orked  for  the  Triangle  Waist  Com- 
pany. The  wages  were  not  so  bad,  tho 
many  of  the  girls  only  made  $6  and  $8 
a  week,  but  they  should  have  had  some 
regard  for  our  lives. 

New   York    City. 
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IN  1814,  20  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in 
the  United  States.  By  1820  the 
amount  had  increased  to  over  3,000 
tons;  in  1830  to  286,000  tons.  By  1840 
the  production  had  reached  nearly 
2,000,000  tons,  and  in  1850  was  over 
6,000,000.  From  this  time  the  increase 
has  been  rapid  and  continuous.  In  1883 
j)roduction  passed  the  100,000,000  mark, 
in  1899  ^t  ^^^^  over  200,000,000,  in  1903 
over  300,000,000,  and  in  1907  exceeded 
400,000,000  tons. 

In  1870  Great  Britain  produced  over 
half  of  the  world's  supply  of  coal,  while 
the  United  States  and  Germany  each 
furnished  a  trifle  over  15  per  cent.,  leav- 
ing 17  per  cent,  for  the  production  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1902  Germany 
furnished  about  the  same  percentage  of 
the  world's  supply  as  in  1870;  Great 
Britain's  proportion  had  decreased  to 
less  than  30  per  cent.,  while  the  United 
States  fiu'nished  more  than  one-third  of 
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the  world's  production.  In  1870  Eng- 
land had  produced  more  than  the  United 
States  and  Germany  combined,  while  our 
country  was  third  in  rank.  In  1902  the 
United  States  was  easily  in  the  lead,  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  following. 

Tho  the  average  individual,  with  his 
mind  on  kitchen  range  and  household 
furnace,  thinks  of  anthracite  when  coal 
is  mentioned,  our  yearly  production  of 
bituminous  quadruples  that  of  anthra- 
cite. 

The  production  and  consumption  of 
coal  in  this  country  are  probably  more 
nearly  .eqtial  than  is  the  case  with  the 
production  and  consumption  of  any 
other  of  the  great  staples.  Only  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  our  coal 
mines  is  at  present  exported,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  this  proportion  has 
remained  fairly  constant  while  the  ratio 
of  imports  to  our  consumption  has  stead- 
ily decreased. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Reform  in   Mexico 


BY  AN   AMERICAN   ENGINEER 

[The  gentleman  wlio  contributes  the  following  returned  last  week  to  New  York  from 
the  heart  of  the  insurrection  in  Mexico.  He  has  resided  in  Mexico  for  the  last  four  years. 
As    he    has    large    business   connections    in    Mexico   he   prefers   not   to   sign   his   name. — Editor.] 


IliELlEXE  that  the  Mexican  insnr- 
rection  will  be  successful.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  however, 
the  de]X!sition  of  President  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Diaz  will  agree  to  grant  what  the  revo- 
lutionists require,  and  they  will  accept 
his  promise  and  subside.  Diaz  realizes 
the  need  of  reform  and  understands  the 
general  sympathy  that  the  intelligent 
Mexicans  feel  with  the  reformers. 
Ninety  ])er  cent,  of  the  Mexicans  sympa- 
thize with  the  revolutionists,  tho  only 
about  lo  per  cent,  are  willing  to  fight. 
']  hey  want  a  bloodless  revolution.  The 
probabilities  are  that  they  will  secure 
one. 

Grafting  and  oppression  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  States  and  jefe  politicos  of  dis- 
tricts are  the  chief  causes  of  the  wide- 
spread discontent.  The  jefe  politicos 
are  somewhat  similar  to  our  sheriffs,  but 
have  more  power.  Grafting  is  very 
general  and  takes  a  different  form  from 
the  grafting  in  our  cities.  The  Govern- 
ment officials  assess  the  corporations 
that  do  business  in  Mexico  just  as  some 
of  our  legislators  assess  corporations.  A 
company  that  wants  to  do  business  in 
Mexico  will  find  it  to  its  interest  to  pre- 
sent a  block  of  its  stock  free  to  the 
proper  officials.  That  form  of  grafting 
is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  But  lower 
down  in  the  scale  there  is  a  difference. 
Our  police  graft  from  criminals,  prosti- 
tutes, saloonkeepers  and  gamblers.  The 
Governors  and  jefe  politicos  in  Mexico 
graft  from  the  common  people. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  peon  has 
saved  up  $250  and  the  jefe  politico  of 
the  district  hears  about  it.  He  arrests 
the  man,  making  any  charge  he  sees  fit. 
He  does  not  need  any.  evidence.  The 
peon's  family  raises  all  the  money  that 
they  can  get  and  come  to  the  place  where 
their  relative  is  imprisoned.  When  the 
jefe  politico  has  drained  them  of  all  pos- 
sible cash  he  releases  the  unfortunate 
peon.      Under    the    present    system    the 


victims  have  no  redress.  Appeals  and 
petitions  to  higher  authority  do  no  good. 

It  is  believed  that  Diaz  himself  does 
not  graft  from  the  poor,  but  he  must 
know  what  the  minor  officials  are  doing. 
He  appoints  the  Governors.  Mexicans 
tell  me  that  the  small  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cials fairly  force  them  to  make  money 
dishonestly.  Good  and  capable  men 
will  not  take  the  places.  Consequently, 
as  matters  now  stand,  they  go  to  men 
who  are  not  good,  who  go  into  office  poor 
and  in  a  short  time  are  rich,  having  made 
their  money  by  oppressing  the  best  and 
most  industrious  citizens.  There  is  no 
good  excuse  for  the  small  salaries  paid 
to  officials.  I  am  informed  that  a  Gov- 
ernor only  receives  $500  a  month.  Mex- 
ico can  afford  to  pay  liberal  salaries  if 
her  taxes  are  honestly  administered. 
Taxes  are  relatively  very  high,  but,  as  I 
understand  it,  three-fourths  of  the 
money  realized  by  them  sticks  to  the 
hands  of  officials  while  on  the  way  to  the 
treasury. 

Most  of  the  American  mining  com- 
I)anies  in  Mexico  pay  salaries  to  the 
government  officials  of  their  localities  on 
one  pretext  or  another.  It  is  a  good  way 
of  keeping  out  of  difficulties.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  if  this  is  not  done, 
local  officials  will  find  some  way  of  mak- 
ing trouble.  Our  company  never  made 
such  payments,  and  our  jefe  politico 
made  more  or  less  trouble  for  us,  tho 
the  chief  victim  was  a  Mexican.  We 
needed  lime  for  smelting  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  it  from  a  neighbor- 
ing Mexican  who  owned  a  lime  quarry 
to  which  he  had  held  the  title  for  thirty 
years.  The  jefe  politico  of  our  district 
come  over  to  our  town  and  reconnoi- 
tered.  He  found  the  owner  of  the 
quarry  making  a  fairly  good  thing-  out 
of  sales  to  us,  and  soon  after  sent  him  a 
court  order  to  come  to  a  place  that  we 
would  call  the  "county  seat.''  When  the 
quarryman  a])peared   in  response  to  the 
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order  he  .was  arrested.  A  little  later  he 
was  released,  and  the  jcfe  politico 
owned  the  (|uarry.  How  he  got  it  J  do 
not  know,  hut  he  i^-ot  it.  We  had  l^een 
hnying-  the  lime  for  v$6  a  ton,  but  the  offi- 
cial raised  the  price  to  $8.  We  could 
have  bought  elsewhere,  but  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  pursue  that  course.  So  he  got 
at  our  pockets  in  that  roundabout  way. 

That  was  a  mild  instance.  Some  of 
the  officials  are  so  notoriously  corrupt 
and  oppressive  that  they  get  all  their 
neighbors  down  on  them,  and  then  have 
to  run  away  in  order  to  escape  assassina- 
tion. At  the  same  time  there  are  some 
of  the  Governors  and  jefe  politicos  who 
are  honest  men  who  do  their  best  to 
serve  the  people  over  wdiom  they  rule. 

The  revolutionists  want  new  and 
better  men  in  office,  the  Governors  of 
States  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  jefe  politicos.  Diaz  seems  to  be 
wide  awake  to  the  situation  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  purify  officialdom. 
The  old  Cabinet  has  gone  and  many  of 
the  Governors  of  States  have  been 
changed. 

The  attitude  and  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent have  had  a  quieting  effect.  If  he 
goes  on  as  he  has  begun  it  will  content 
the  revolutionists  and  they  will  cease 
their  disturbance.  Mexico  has  had  thirty 
years  of  peace  now,  and  those  who  really 
w^ant  war  are  very  few. 

Americans  in  Mexico  thought  that  the 
massing  of  our  troops  on  the  border  was 
a  very  foolish  move.  I  dO'  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  present  revolution  is 
engineered  from  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  not  talked  with  any  one  who  pre- 
tends to  such  knowledge,  but  ever  since 
Mexico  has  been  a  republic  the  Mexican 
has  had  in  the  back  of  his  mind  fear  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  The 
massing  of  the  troops  might  easily  have 
caused  more  trouble  than  any  good  Mex- 
ican or  American  desires  to  see.  The 
crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  any  of 
our  soldiers  might  easily  be  the  signal 
for  attacks  on  such  of  the  Americans  as 
the  Mexican  Government  could  not  af- 
ford special  protection.  As  it  was,  the 
Mexicans  remained  calm  in  face  of  what 
had  at  least  some  appearance  of  being  a 
threat,  and  the  Mexican  newspapers 
editorially  advised  the  people  to  accept 
President  Taft's  assurance  that  nothing 


unfriendly  to  Mexico  was  intended.  So 
up  to  the  present  no  evil  has  come  from 
the  massing  of  troops. 

The  papers  were  pacific,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  acting  under  orders. 
There  is  no  free  press  in  Mexico,  and  it 
is  probably  better  so.  Latins  and  semi- 
Latins  are  much  more  easily  inflamed 
than  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  really  free 
press  mi^ht  cause  numerous  And  serious 
popular  explosions.  Mexicans  whom  I 
knew  well  would  not  even  talk  about  our 
troops  on  the  border. 

Mexicans  do  not  hate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  They  do  not  think  about  it. 
They  do,  however,  resent  any  talk  of 
annexation,  and  they  resent  the  attitude 
of  some  Americans  who  assume  superi- 
ority and  flaunt  spreadeagleism.  These 
call  Mexicans  "Greasers"  and  look  on 
them  with  contempt  founded  on  igno- 
rance. Very  poorly  indeed  do  such 
Americans  compare  with  the  cultured 
and  sometimes  brilliant  men  of  that  na- 
tion, who  can  fluently  speak  four  or  five 
languages  and  who  have  attended  the 
best  schools  and  colleges,  perhaps  in  our 
own  country.  Great  numbers  of  Mex- 
icans go  to  California  for  education. 
Others  go  to  Europe. 

Well-behaved  Americans  who  remem- 
ber that  Mexico  is  a  great  country  which 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  stand 
alone  and  govern  itself  get  along  well  in 
Mexico  and  find  it  a  pleasant  land.  They 
do  not  expect  or  wish  everything  to  be 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  people 
are  different  in  race,  traditions,  ambi- 
tions, manners  and  viewpoint.  Those 
Americans  who  are  wise  accept  the  dif- 
ferences, remember  that  they  are  in 
Mexico  and  try  to  acquire  the  Mexican 
way  of  doing  and  looking  at  things.  The 
people  are  courteous  and  polite  to  Amer- 
icans and  like  them  well.  We  have  about 
$800,000,000  invested  in  the  country  and 
have  done  much  to  develop  mines,  rail- 
roads and  industries.  Were  it  not  for 
the  arrogance  of  a  few  Americans  we 
would  be  even  better  liked — as  w^ell  as 
are  the  Germans  and  English,  who  set  a 
good  example  of  accepting  conditions  in 
Mexico  as  they  find  them  and  making  no 
invidious  comparisons.  These  latter  na- 
tions are  making  great  progress  in  Mex- 
ico, and  I  think  much  of  their  business 
success  there  is  due  to  their  courtesy  and 
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the  respect  which  they  pay  to  Mexican 
prejudices. 

There  are  three  principal  races  in 
Mexico — Indians,  Spaniards  and  mixed 
— but  they  do  not  desire  to  be  considered 
as  Indians  or  Spaniards,  much  less  as 
half  breeds.  That  last  name  is  offensive 
to  them.  All  announce  that  they  are 
Mexicans  and  proud  of  it.  Those  whom 
I  speak  of  as  Spaniards  are  of  Spanish 
blood  but  born  in  Mexico.  There  is  no 
racial  inequality,  as  here.  All  are  in- 
tensely patriotic,  are  proud  of  Mexico's 
past  and  filled  with  the  hope  and  belief 
that  her  future  is  to  be  glorious. 

The  less  any  one  on  this  side  of  the 
Hne  has  to  say  about  annexation  the 
better  for  Americans  and  American  in- 
terests in  Mexico.  It  would  be  the  worst 
kind  of  mismating,  the  geniuses  of  the 
two  peoples  are  so  unalike.  The  ease 
with  which  French  and  English  Cana- 
dians get  along  is  not  a  fair  parallel. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  can  be 
good  neighbors,  but  union  between  them 
would  be  a  calamity.  Mexicans  want 
their  own  way  in  their  own  country,  and 
tho  it  is  not  our  way,  who  can  blame 
them?  At  times  the  thought  intrudes 
that  some  day  their  powerful  neighbor 
will  cornc  after  the  remainder  of  the' 
land  that  was  left  to  Mexico  at  the  end 
of  the  war  sixty-five  years  ago.  The 
fate  of  our  Indians '  and  treatment  of 
negroes  are  object  lessons  not  disre- 
garded on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Mexicans  like  us — in  our  place. 
But  the  fear  that  some  day  we  may  at- 
tempt to  assimilate  them — more  or  less 
benevolently — is  most  disturbing,  and 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  excite  it. 

I  like  Mexico.  It  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try, beautiful,  and  of  immense  undevel- 
oped resources.  We  boast  of  the  winter 
climate  of  Florida  and  California,  and 
compared  with  the  New  England  climate 
they  are  admirable.  But  as  far  superior 
as  they  are  to  New  England,  just  so  far 
is  Mexico  superior  to  them.  There  is  no 
rain  at  all  thru  the  winter  in  Mexico  City 
— sunshine  every  day  and  the  air  mild 
and  balmy.  Mexico  City  is  rather  high 
above  sea  level,  which  some  find  a  draw- 
back, but  Cuernavaca,  four  hours'  ride 
from  Mexico  City,  is  just  perfection. 
The   world   is   only   beginning   to   know 


about  Mexico.  Soon  travelers  will 
stream  there.  Americans  who  have  lived 
in  the  country  for  many  years  love  it 
and  look  upon  it  as  their  home. 

There  is  a  charming  and  cultured  soci- 
ety in  Mexico,  just  as  we  have  in  our 
American  cities,  and  about  as  exclusive. 
Americans  are  admitted  on  their  merits 
and  find  it  very  enjoyable. 

The  peon,  of  course,  is  very  poor;  a 
five-dollar  bill  looks  like  a  lot  of  money 
to  him,  and  if  he  manages  to  save  $25  he 
may  excite  the  cupidity  of  any  official 
who  learns  about  the  hoard.  Still,  there 
are  mitigations  of  his  lot.  The  excep- 
tional peon,  by  shrewdness,  industry  and 
economy,  can  rise,  can  even  rise  to  any 
place  in  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  bull  fight  seems  to  be  losing  in 
popularity  in  Mexico.  Only  the  an- 
nouncement of  exceptionally  fine  bulls 
now  fills  seats  around  the  arena.  The 
Mexicans  are  taking  to  sports,  and  base- 
ball is  becoming  very  popular.  There  is 
no  gambling  in  the  country  other  than 
the  Government  lottery,  which,  I  believe, 
is  square.  There  is  nO'  trouble  between 
Church  and  State.  All  the  Mexicans 
are  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  priests  are 
not  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Church  and  State  have  their 
separate  and  complementary  fields,  in 
which  they  stay. 

The  big,  new,  progressive  things  with 
which  Mexico  is  busy  are  irrigation  and 
road  building.  She  needs  wagon  roads 
badly,  as  all  freight  outside  of  the  cities 
has  had  to  be  carried  on  mule  back  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  good  roads.  Now 
those  good  roads  are  being  made  fit  not 
only  for  wagons,  but  for  automobiles. 
This  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of 
attracting  rich  tourists  and  will  soon 
make  Mexico  an  ideal  country  for  auto- 
mobiling.  Irrigation  is  being  done  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  will  add  very 
largely  to  the  rich  agricultural  area. 
Americans  of  late  have  acquired  coffee 
and  sugar  plantations  and  are  doing  well. 
So  it  is  safe  to  expect  a  great  increase 
of  American  investments. 

There  has  been  in  the  press  here  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  troubles  in  Mexico. 
Armies  and  battles  figuring  in  the  dis- 
patches have  been  about  three- fourths 
imaginary.     There  is  a  disturbance  and 
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.i^ood  cause  for  disturbance,  for  Mexi- 
cans generally  are  determined  to  end  the 
intolerable  grafting  and  oppression  from 
which  they  are  suffering — and  they  will 
end  it.  They  want  to  make  the  change 
with  no  bloodshed  or  as  little  bloodshed 
as  possible. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  show  our- 


selves good  neighbors,  which  is  not  to  be 
done  by  sitting  on  the  fence  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  vulture  watching  a  battlefield 
in  expectation  of  plunder. 

There  are  many  friendly  things  that 
we  can  do  for  our  good  friend  Mexico 
at  this  time,  and  we  should  do  them  with 
a  thoro  good  will. 

New  York   City. 
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The  Unswept  Halls  of  the  Montezumas 


BY  J.   W-  LEE 


PLINY  mentions  a  celebrated  work 
of  Sosos  of  Pergamos — the  "Un- 
swept Hall."  This  was  a  pave- 
ment of  inlaid  work,  representing  the 
crumbs  and  fragments  left  on  the  floor 
after  a  banquet.  It  was  only  another 
name  for  a  famous  mosaic.  It  differed 
from  the  mosaics  of  other  artists,  in  that 
it  was  without  harmony.  Crumbs  and 
fragments  would  lie  on  the  floor,  after  a 
banquet,  without  reference  to  any  sort  of 
order.  All  that  is  meant  then  by  the 
"Unsw^ept  Halls  of  the  Montezumas" 
is,  a  Mexican  mosaic,  a  mosaic  without 
order. 

As  to  its  surface  Mexico  is  a  mosaic. 
The  Sierra  Madres,  which  connect  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  the  Cordilleras  of 
Central  America,  lie  upon  the  elevated 
plains  of  Mexico,  as  if  they  might  have 
been  the  crumbs  and  fragments  left  from 
some  banquet  of  the  Titans.  They  are 
now  split  into  numberless  peaks,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  dim  distance,  like  sentinels 
appointed  to  their  posts,  from  the  found- 
ations of  the  world.  There  they  come 
together  and  command  the  plain  for 
miles  around.  They  are  single  and  they 
are  double.  They  are  in  rows  and  they 
are  out  of  order.  They  are  in  platoons 
and  regiments.  They  are  square  and 
they  are  round.  They  are  pinnacled  and 
they  are  flat.  They  stand,  they  lie,  they 
roll,  they  lean  back,  they  come  forward. 
They  are  blue,  they  are  gray,  they  are 
black,  they  are  brown.  They  look  solemn, 
they  look  jocular.  They  jut  square  up 
from  the  earth,  they  rise  by  gradual  as- 
cent. They  welcome  you,  they  defy  you. 


They  elicit  your  admiration,  they  re- 
mind you  of  your  littleness.  Now 
friendly  enough  to  bid  you  abide  in  their 
presence,  now  lonely  and  forbidding 
enough  to  make  you  dread  the  accident 
that  would  keep  you  in  their  sight  one 
single  hour.  They  seem  to  be  the  sym- 
bols which  nature  used  in  her  attempt  to 
utter  some  awful  and  great  message  to 
man.  They  speak  directly  to  the  soul, 
and  while  in  a  language  no  one  can 
translate,  yet  a  language,  one  must  be 
without  a  soul  not  to  understand.  They 
constitute  the  literature  of  some  primal 
time,  and  speak  in  prose,  poetry,  comedy 
and  tragedy.  In  the  esteem  of  most  peo- 
ple Switzerland  has  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  sublime  in  mountain  scenery.  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Matter- 
horn  have  been  the  acknowledge  leaders 
of  the  world's  peaks.  But  when  the  tide 
of  travel  turns  toward  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  some  poet  does  for  the  Sier- 
ra Madres  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  for 
the  Scotch  lakes,  the  chief  place  as  to 
mountain  scenery  will  pass  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Mexico. 

The  climate  of  Mexico  is  a  mosaic. 
Betw^een  the  snow  on  Orizaba  and  the 
bananas  in  the  plantations  of  Vera  Cruz 
there  is  a  range  of  weather  as  wide  as 
that  between  Siberia  and  Southern  Italy. 
What  Mexico  lacks  of  having  all  zones 
by  her  location  on  the  globe,  she  pushes 
her  Popocatepetl,  her  Ixtaccihuatl,  and 
her  Xinantecatl  18,000  feet  into  the  sky 
and  gains  by  her  altitude. 

The  flowers  of  Mexico  constitute  a 
mosaic.    The  varieties  peculiar  to  her  hot 
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lands,  her  temperate  lands,  and  her  cold 
lands,  deep,  rich,  and  intense  in  color, 
exhaust  all  the  hues  of  the  prismatic 
scale.  They  glow  like  stars  in  the  sky. 
lliey  lie  upon  the  meadows,  reach  down 
the  deep  gorges,  and  run  up  the  moun- 
tain sides,  illuminating  plain,  and  ravine, 
and  crag  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  By  a  little  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion the  calla  lilies,  the  camelias,  the  pop- 
pies and  the  ten  thousand  specimens 
which  make  up  the  unrivaled  flora  of  this 
sunny  land  may  be  regarded  as  covering 
the  earth  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  the  chromatic  scale,  and  to  move  from 
every  side  of  one  in  octaves,  illustrating 
as  they  go  all  the  tints  the  light  can 
make.  Standing  upon  some  of  the 
mountains  about  Orizaba,  overlooking 
the  tropical  forests  of  the  surrounding 
country,  we  get  a  vision  which  comes  in 
response  to  the  play  of  the  trillion-fold 
fingers  of  the  sun  as  they  strike  the  notes 
lodged  in  the  blue,  the  scarlet,  the  crim- 
son of  these  flowers,  which,  once  having 
seen,  one  can  never  forget.  It  is  the 
music  of  color,  too  subtle  and  refined 
for  the  ear,  but  rising  in  symphonies, 
silent  and  radiant,  to  regale  the  imagina- 
tion thru  the  eye. 

The  birds  make  up  another  mosaic. 
They  lend  enchantment  to  slope  and 
grove  and  field.  In  plumage  and  song 
the  birds  of  Mexico  are  entitled  to  the 
first  place.  In  song  they  lead  the  world's 
choral  union  among  the  feathered  sing- 
ers, who  from  their  throats  pour  streams 
of  melody  thru  the  corridors  of  God's 
first  temples.  In  plumage,  according  to 
Sefior  Don  Antonio  Garcia  Cubas,  the 
fifty  varieties  of  humming  birds,  alone, 
form  a  chromatic  scale  of  brilliant  tints, 
running  from  sea-green,  thru  bluish- 
green,  to  emerald-green,  and  from  the 
lightest  straw  color  to  the  deepest  scar- 
let and  fiery  red. 

Here,  too,  is  a  marvelous  combination 
and  mixture  of  races,  Toltec,  Aztec. 
Spaniard,  pure  and  mixt. 

The  language  these  races  speak  is  a 
masaic.  The  rugged  strength  and  pic- 
turesque structure  of  the  Aztec,  set  ofT 
as  the  mountains  do  the  plains,  the  soft, 
sunny  flow  of  the  Spanish,  while  all  this 
is  now  and  then  dashed  with  streaks  of 
straight  Anglo-Saxon. 

The   States   of  the  republic  make  up 


another  mosaic.  They  vary  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  soil,  the  quality  of  their 
mines,  the  color  of  their  flowers,  the 
plumage  of  their  birds  and  in  the  nature 
of  their  scenery. 

A  particular  State  because  of  its  posi- 
tion above  sea  level,  and  because  of  the 
special  qualities  of  its  mines,  its  woods, 
its  .soil,  finds  it  easy  to  develop  a  partial 
monopoly  of  some  line  of  business. 
Queretaro  has  a  corner  on  the  beauty 
which  flames  in  her  opals,  and  provokes 
the  industry  of  her  people  to  supply  them 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Pueblo 
hangs  her  hopes  for  fortune  upon  the 
onyx,  which  her  people  make  into  orna- 
ments that  they  may  secure  the  money 
of  the  unsusjDCcting  tourist.  Aguas 
Calientes  is  an  agricultural  center,  and 
lives  by  supplying  the  country  with  corn 
and  beans.  Chihuahua  raises  horses  and 
cattle.  Oaxaca  teems  with  its  splendid 
harvests  of  indigo  and  cochineal.  Tamau- 
lipas  offers  luxuriant  fields  for  the  herds- 
man and  the  shepherd.  Zacatecas  and 
Guanajuato  are  famous  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  silver  contained  in  their 
mines.  Vera  Cruz  is  studded  with  an 
endless  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
timber.  So,  of  all  the  rest,  each  is  noted 
for  some  particular  capacity  of  soil  or 
mine. 

The  history  of  Mexico  is  a  mosaic.  It 
partakes  of  the  manifold  diversity  of  the 
surface,  products,  races  and  language  of 
the  coimtry.  Looking  back  to  its  history 
since  182 1,  we  see  Emperors,  Presidents, 
Dictators,  Provisional  Governors,  Re- 
gents, and  Ad  Interims  rising  and  fall- 
ing, coming  in  and  going  out,  thus  weav- 
ing a  piece  of  historic  patchwork  such  as 
the  eyes  of  men  never  saw  in  any  other 
country.  It  is  historically  stated  that 
from  1 82 1  to  1863  there  were  seventy- 
five  executives,  an  average  of  almost  two 
a  year.  Revolution  has  been  the  nation- 
al game  of  Mexico.  Hidalgo,  Iturbide, 
Pedraza,  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna,  Com- 
onfort,  Zuloago,  Miramon,  Maximilian. 
Juarez  and  Diaz  have  in  turn  engaged 
in  the  play,  along  with  other  notable 
Mexicans. 

The  greatest  man  ever  produced  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  south  of  the 
United  States  was  Don  Benito  Juarez. 
The  afifection  which  the  Mexican  people 
cherish   for  his   memory   can   be   under- 
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stood  in  some  degree,  when  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  last  anniversary  of  his  death 
$60,000  worth  of  flowers  were  hung 
around  his  tomb.  They  were  made  in 
France  of  porcelain  and  metal,  and  im- 
ported, one  single  wreath  costing  $3,000. 
When  Maximilian  landed  in  Mexico 
in  1864  he  sent  a  letter  to  Juarez  and 
other  Republican  leaders  asking  for  a 
conference,  hoping,  he  said,  thereby  to 
see  if  all  parties  could  not  be  induced  to 
come  to  peaceful  terms  with  the  nev/ 
Empire.  Juarez  replied,  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  such  a  conference,  and  in 
closing  a  long  letter,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  ever  writ- 
ten, he  said :  ''In  the  course  of  history  it 
is  sometimes  permitted  men  to  invade 
the  domain,  violate  the  constitutional 
rights,  and  take  the  property  of  a  people 
powerless  to  resist.  But  there  is  one 
thing  from  which  there  is  no  possible 
escape,  that  is  the  everlasting  verdict  of 
history.  It  will  judge  us."  It  has 
judged  them  already.  The  Maximilian 
pageant  has  well  nigh  faded  from  our 
view,  but  Juarez  grows  in  influence  and 


the  respect  of  the  world.  The  distin- 
guished Spanish  orator,  Emilio  Castelar, 
said  of  Juarez  in  1864,  while  the  Maxi- 
milian Empire  was  in  its  glory,  and 
while  Juarez  was  hiding  with  a  few  of 
his  faithful  followers  in  the  desert  plains 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  country : 

"Heroism  in  prosperity  is  beautiful,  but  in 
adversity  it  is  sublime. 

"The  men  who  rise  against  the  whole  world 
are  the  great  men  of  history.  Conquered  and 
abandoned  of  America,  cursed  by  a  theocracy 
that  desires  at  any  cost  to  preserve  its  perifh- 
uig  goods,  handed  over  to  a  foreigner  by  a 
group  of  traitors,  the  sword  of  the  first  em- 
pire of  Europe  pressed  agamst  his  forehead, 
Juarez,  the  representative  of  a  fallen  race,  the 
chief  of  a  people  without  hope,  did  not  aban- 
don his  place.  Serene  and  inflexible  he  rose 
amid  the  ruins  surrounding  him,  as  the  sa- 
cred personification  of  the  republic.  If 
Washington  ennobled  the  cradle  of  one  re- 
public, Juarez  sanctified  the  sepulcher  of  an- 
other. And  from  the  sepulcher  thus  sancti- 
fied, it  will  be  resurrected  strong  and  eternal." 

The  last  order  ever  signed  by  Maxi- 
milian was  for  2,000  nightingales  with 
which  to  stock  the  groves  of  Chapulte- 
pec. 

Atlanta,   Ga. 
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The  Wander-Call 


BY   EDITH   M,  THOMAS 


It   was   my   joy    to    wander — 

Heaven  bade  my   foot  be   free. 
That  I  might  forth,  and  follow 

The   Voices   calling   me : 
A  calling  of  the  desert, 

A  calling  of  the  sea, 
A   calling  of   the   Genius 

Where   men   in    cities   be ! 

The  wander-winds  they  bore  me, 

By    ways   unknown — or   known, 
Thru  Morning-lands  a  rover — 

In  starlit  iced  zone — 
Across  the  Condor  mountains — 

By  austral  islands  lone : 
The   seasons   rolled  unheeded; 

The  years  were  past  me  blown ! 


And  Time,  and  Term,  and  Distance- 

Of  these  I  reck  no  more  ! 
Beside  the  River  Ocean 

Lies   many   a    friendly   shore ; 
And   music-languaged   cities 

Make   murmur,  to  my   door ! 
They   cluster — wilds   primeval — 

And  pageant  lands  of  yore ! 

It  is  wnth  me  as  ever — 

The    wander-call    is    clear; 
And    I    must    forth    and    follow. 

But  now.  Earth's  Far  is  near !  .  . 
A  Voice  from  out  the  Trackless 

Comes  ever  to  my  ear — 
A   calling,   calling,   calling. 

Outside  this   dwindled   sphere ! 
New   Brighton,   N.   Y. 
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American  Government 

Before  his  election  to  the  first  Duma, 
Mr.  M.  Ostrogorski  had  attained  distinc- 
tion as  the  author  of  "Democracy  and 
the  Organization  of  PoHtical  Parties." 
More  recently  he  has  visited  the  New 
World.  He  now  publishes  an  essay  of 
almost  500  pages,  based  upon  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  cited,  but  including 
much  new  matter.^ 

Mr.  Ostrogorski's  examination  of  our 
extra-constitutional  machinery  is,  in 
many  particulars,  less  soberly  conserva- 
tive than  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  same 
subject  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Br3^ce's  classic  "American  Common- 
wealth."^ Even  the  author  himself  would 
scarcely  pretend  to  Mr.  Bryce's  fulness 
of  understanding  where  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican institutions  are  concerned,  tho  he 
doubtless  would  contend  that  he  has  put 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  a  more 
telling  application.  Certainly  his  work 
is  more  controversial.  Yet  the  more  re- 
cent critic  of  our  institutions  fails  to  con- 
vince any  one  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings out  of  "minority  representation"  (as 
in  Pennsylvania)  that  the  principle  in- 
volved is,  practically  speaking,  effica- 
cious ;  even  tho  he  strives  to  disarm  at- 
tack in  writing:  "More  perfect  systems 
[than  those  used  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois]  have  been  adopted  in  several 
European  countries."  Safer,  on  the 
whole,  are  the  hackneyed  suggestions 
that  the  Presidential  term  be  lengthened 

^Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  the 
United  States.  A  Study  in  Extra-Constitutional 
Government.  By  M.  Ostrogorski.  New  York:  The 
iMacmillan   Co.     $1.75  net. 

-A  new  revised  edition  of  this  work,  in  two  vol- 
umes, has  just  been  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
nany,  $4.  The  British  Ambassador  has  broufrht  his 
book  down  to  date  so  effectively  that  it  now  includes 
even  the  figures  of  the  late  census.  New  chapters 
treat  of  the  latest  phases  of  the  immigration  question, 
the  negro  question  etc.  Many  of  the  chapters  have 
been  left  unaltered;  thus  in  the  discussion  of  our 
foreign  policy  rear.ons  are  offered  to  show  the  im- 
probability of  our  ever  seeking  territorial  exnansion. 
while  a  supplementary  chapter  discusses  the  American 
dependencies.  The  worth  of  this  really  indispensable 
work,  whose  youth  is  now  in  part  renewed,  is  too 
great    and   two    well   known    to    require    discussion. 


and  re-election  prohibited,  and  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  "be  given  free  access 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  their 
committees,  to  furnish  information  and 
to  advocate  the  Administration  meas- 
ures." But  while  it  is  not  impossible  to 
accept  (academically)  these  reforms,  the 
Utopian  plan  for  evolving  certain  ''asso- 
ciate Senators"  is  as  wnld  as  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

As  heirs  of  the  British  Constitution, 
we  have  been  wont  to  accept  as  a  neces- 
sary and  not  unmixt  evil  that  form  of 
party  government — for  the  most  part 
two-party  government — w-hich  has  pre- 
pared the  election  business  for  us  before- 
hand, enabling  citizens  to  perform  their 
duty  in  an  automatic  way ;  and  thus 
keeping  the  government  machine  stead- 
ily in  motion.  By  the  view^  of  M.  Ostro- 
gorski, our  greatest  problem  today  con- 
sists "in  discarding  the  use  of  permanent 
parties  with  power  as  their  aim,  and  in 
restoring  and  reserving  to  party  its 
essential  character  of  a  combination  of 
citizens  formed  specially  for  a  particular 
political  issue."  Certainly  there  are  pres- 
ent indications  of  precisely  this  tendency. 
Definite  suggestions  as  to  furthering  this 
same  tendency  are  to  be  found  in  these 
scattered  sentences : 

"Contrary  to  current  prejudice,  the  election 
principle  in  government  is  a  spring  of  limited 
power;  once  the  limit  is  exceeded,  it  becomes, 
like  a  strained  mechanical  spring,  incapable 
of  supplying  the  required  impulse.  .  .  .  By  par- 
celing out,  so  to  speak,  public  functions  of 
every  kind  on  the  election  method,  the  people 
fritter  away  their  authority  instead  of  in- 
creasing it." 

"The  first  and  greatest  reform  in  the  elec- 
tion system  is  the  curtailment  of  the  system 
itself,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  elective 
offices  to  a  minimum.  .  .  .  All  the  administra- 
tive offices  in  the  State  government,  as  in  the 
local  and  municipal  government,  ought  to  be 
filled  by  appointment." 

Within  certain  limits  Democracy  and 
the  Party  System  is  entitled  to  high 
praise.  It  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner, 
but  of  this  we  are  seldom   reminded  by 
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sncli  a   slip  as  a  reference  to  Columbia 
"College"  for  University  (p.  225),  or  the 
use  of  the  adjective  "popular"  for  popu- 
lous  (p.  I2y),  or  by   faulty  syntax    (p. 
187).      Mr.   Ostrogorski   is,   to  be   sure, 
too    daring    in    his     generalizations    to 
\chieve  perfect  accuracy.     Tn  character- 
izing "the  boss"   (and  he  has  just  been 
speaking   of   the    State   boss)    he   boldly 
avers  that  this  individual  "cannot  speak 
or    write    English    correctly,"    and    sug- 
gests that  "he   has   hardly  attended    the 
primary    school."      Yet    the    dictator    of 
Pennsylvania    is    a    Harvard    graduate, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  the  classroom ;  M.  S. 
Quay  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and 
left  a  considerable  library  behind   him ; 
the  late  Senator  Piatt  was  a  Yale  man, 
as  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Albany,  is  a  graduate 
of    the    rival    institution.       Mr.    Ostro- 
gorski's  book  is  however,  thoroly  modern 
in   its   instances,   is    clear   in   exposition, 
and  in  its  narrative  chapters  has  the  live- 
liest degree  of  interest. 

The  Campaign  of  Chancellorsville.  By  John 
Bigelow,  Jr.  With  maps  and  plans.  New 
Haven  :  Yale  University  Press.      $10. 

Major  John  Bigelow, '  Jr.'s,  strategic 
and  tactical  study  of  the  Chancellorsville 
campaign  is  a  voluminous  work,  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  thoro  and  impartial 
in  manner.  In  spite  of  the  amazing 
amount  of  detail  given,  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  parts  are  strikingly  vivid. 
It  is  a  book  which  is  likely  to  remain  the 
definitive  account  of  that  confused  and 
incoherent  battle.  Hooker's  unopposed 
passage  of  the  Rappahannock  and  march 
to  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  at  Chancellors- 
ville is  usually  classed,  as  the  author  says, 
among  the  most  brilliant  maneuvers  of 
military  history.  But  from  then  on  every- 
thing moved  by  haphazard  until  the  army 
retired,  baffled  and  beaten.  Sedgwick, 
fifteen  miles  away,  was  at  first  consigned 
to  inaction ;  and  when  at  last  ordered  to 
move  was  unable,  even  by  the  brilliant 
feat  of  capturing  St.  Marye's  Heights, 
to  give  decisive  aid  to  the  main  army. 
Howard,  with  his  right  ''up  in  the  air," 
was  surprised  by  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
utterly  routed.  Sickles  was  driven  back, 
Sedgwick  was  left  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  Hooker,  dazed  by  an  injury  and 
by  a  responsibility  too  great  for  his  ca- 


j)acity,  entirely  failed  to  move  and  fight 
liis  splendid  force  as  a  united  army.     A 
good  deal  of  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
unit  of  the  hLleventh  Corps.    The  respon- 
sibility for  the  disaster  is  plainly  laid  to 
1  loward.      The    German    and    German- 
American  troops  of  that  command  ever 
afterward    bore    the    reproach    of    cow- 
ardice ;  but  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that 
the    disaster    would    have    happened    to 
any  body  of  men  placed  as  was  that  body. 
Repeated    warnings    to    Howard   of   the 
prcT^ence    of    the    enemy    had    been    ig- 
nored   by    him ;    his    flanks    were    un- 
protected,  and   the   inevitable   happened. 
But  even  without  the  rout  of  the  Elev- 
enth   Corps    a    victory    for    the    North- 
ern    army     was     improbable.        Hook- 
er's irresolution  was  evident  thruout  the 
campaign.     One  of  the  bravest  and  most 
efficient  corps  commanders,  he  was  lack- 
ing  in   the    qualities   of   an    army   com- 
mander.    To   General   Doubleday,   some 
months  afterward,  he  said :  "Doubleday, 
I  was  not  hurt  by  a  shell  and  I  was  not 
drunk.      For   once    I   lost   confidence   in 
Hooker,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 
The    lack   of    self-confidence    may    have 
been  incident  to  the  battle ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly   not    manifested    in    his    boastful 
proclamations   and  conversations   before 
the  event.     But  irresolution,  resulting  in 
conflicting    orders    and    faulty    arrange- 
ments, characterized  his  conduct  thruout 
the  campaign.     The  author  believes  that 
no  greater  mistake  was  made  than  Hook- 
er's   recrossing    of    the    Rappahannock. 
Lee  was  about  to  attack  him  on  his  own 
ground.      His    troops    greatly    outnum- 
bered Lee's ;  they  were  well  placed  and 
well    supported    by    artillery,    and    had 
Hooker  remained  and  had  Lee  attacked 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Confed- 
erate army  might  have  been  destroyed. 

Cowboy  Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads. 

Collected  and   edited   bv  John   A.   Lomax. 
New  York:  Stnrgis  &  Walton.      $1.50. 

Frontier  .Ballads.  By  Joseph  Mills  Hanson. 
With  Pictures  in  Color  and  Other  Draw- 
ings bv  Mavnard  Dixon.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClm-g  &"  Co. 

Professor  Lomax,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  has  for  some  years  been  col- 
lecting the  na'ive  poetry  of  our  South 
and  Southwest.  In  his  work  he  has  had 
the  co-operation  of  Professors  Kittredge 
and  Wendell,  of  Harvard.     In  a  volume 
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of  more  than  300  pages,  a  volume  which 
the  editor  frankly  avows  he  means  to  be 
popular,  iTofessor  Lomax  issues  the 
first  published  result  of  his  long  labors. 
A  very  few  of  the  ballads,  as  that  of 
"The  Buena  X'ista  Battlefield,"  for  ex- 
ample, have  a  certain  conventionality  and 
relative  degree  of  polish  that  seem  to  dis- 
qualify them  for  such  a  collection  as 
this :  or  would  have  disqualified  had  the 
choice  been  made  along  strict  lines.  Yet 
even  this  conventionality  is  accounted 
for  when  the  collector  explains  that  he 
has  brought  together  the  best  lines  out 
of  the  variants  before  him,  and  that  he 
has  "Jonahed"  some  of  the  profanity  and 
other  marks  of  crude  vigor  which  we 
look  for  in  such  verse.  Other  of  the 
ballads  have  scant  value  or  interest  for 
the  student,  at  least,  inasmuch  as  they 
seem  to  be  mere  plagiarisms  of  such 
popular  songs  of  yesteryear  as  "My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean"  ("The 
Cowboy's  Dream"),  or  ''Dolly  Gray" 
("Mustang  Gray").  There  is,  however, 
real  melody  and  feeling  in  the  best  and 
more  original  of  Professor  Lomax's  col- 
lection. The  lament  of  "The  Poor  Lone- 
some Cowboy,"  for  example,  is  certainly 
touching,  v^ith  the  refrain : 

I'm  a  poor  lonesome  cowboy, 
I'm  a  poor  lonesom.e  cowboy, 
I'm  a  poor  lonesome  cowboy, 
A   long  ways   from  home. 

In  many  cases  the  music  as  well  as  the 
words  of  these  frontier  songs  are  pains- 
takingly reproduced.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  with  "The  Old  Man  Under 
the  Hill,"  the  song  of  the  incorrigible 
Confederate,  'T'm  a  Good  Old  Rebel," 
has  the  best  movement  of  any  in  the 
volume.  And  that  fact  shows  the  catho- 
licity of  Professor  Lomax's  anthology, 
which,  whatever  its  poetic  value  (empha- 
sis is  to  be  placed  on  other  considera- 
tions), must  interest  a  great  variety  of 
readers.  His  work  has  been  academic  in 
no  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  and  was 
work  eminently  worth  doing.  It  has  an 
historical  value,  moreover,  that  is  quite 
wanting  in  the  original  and  vigorous 
out-door  verse  of  Joseph  Mills  Hanson, 
whose  creed  it  is  that 

"The  silent  sea  and  plain,  the  mountain,  wood, 

and   down, 
Are   better  haunts    for   the    feet   of  men   than 

the   streets  of  the   roaring  town." 


Vvi  the  roughness  of  Mr.  Hanson's 
FroiitUr  Ballads  is,  after  all,  like  the 
rudeness  of  the  Cowboy  Songs  in  corre- 
spcuiding  to  the  theme  itself. 

Klaus  Hinrich  Baas,      By    Gustav    Frenssen. 
New  York  :  Tlic  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  Hamburg  merchant,  of 
peasant  stock,  self  made,  from  the  time 
he  started  in  as  stable  boy,  is  the  theme 
of  Pastor  Frenssen's  latest  novel.  Un- 
like "Jorn  Uhl"  and  "Hilligenlei,"  it  is  in 
no  way  a  religious  book.  There  is  a 
struggle  toward  self -development  and 
self-realization,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
soul  finding  itself  in  God,  as  in  the  ear- 
her  novels.  It  is  more  a  masterful  per- 
sonality asserting  itself  against  the  un- 
toward surroundings  of  poverty,  toil  and 
social  neglect.  Not  that  the  boy's  hard- 
worked  mother  is  neglectful ;  she  fol- 
lows him  to  the  Spielbudenplatz  and,  in 
front  of  the  music  hall  he  is  about  to 
enter,  boxes  his  ears  soundly  and  sends 
him  home.  At  several  points  in  his  sub- 
sequent history,  altho  he,  too,  works  hard 
and  succeeds  in  becoming  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction in  business  Hamburg,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  the  mother 
had  boxed  his  ears  again !  This  story  of 
a  pleasant  and  forceful  young  man 
comes  at  a  time  when  France  is  making 
a  hero  of  a  forceful  and  unpleasant 
young  man,  Jean-Christophe,  by  Rol- 
land.  There  is  an  occasional  touch  of 
similarity  between  Klaus  and  Jean- 
Christophe,  but  the  German  hand  is 
heavier,  and  the  characterization  of  a 
genius  in  finance  lacks  the  intense  tem- 
peramental crises  of  a  musical  prodigy. 
Some  of  Klaus's  adventures  are  gross 
and  show  the  deterioration  of  German 
fiction  when  one  recalls  the  stern  moral- 
ity of  Auerbach's  "On  the  Heights,"  of 
Freytag's  "Debit  and  Credit,"  that  ad- 
mirable study  of  merchant  life,  and  of 
many  other  old,  clean  novels  now  less 
read  than  th^y  should  be.  But  Gustav 
Frenssen  is  less  offensive  than  others, 
and  there  is,  in  his  w^ork,  a  groping  after 
justice  and  honesty,  if  not  a  very  high 
sex  morality.  The  salt  North  Sea  flavor 
of  many  descriptive  passages  is  fresh 
and  invigorating,  and  the  crowding  char- 
acters are  drawn  with  a  sure  hand. 
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History  of  the  Syrian  Nation  and  the  Old 
Evangelical  Apostolic  Clnircl.  of  the  East. 
By  Prof.  George  David  Alalccii,  of  Urmia, 
Persia,  and  after  his  death  edited  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Nestorins  George  Malech, 
archdeacon.  8vo,  pp.  xxi,  449.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  :  Augsburg  Publishing 
Mouse.      $2.50 

This  is  an  unusual  volume,  written  in 
modern  Syriac  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  author,  with  members  of  his 
family,  started  for  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  it  in  English,  but 
died  on  the  way,  and  his  son  took  up  the 
pious  duty,  and  has  secured  its  transla- 
tion, with  large  additions  and  with  many 
illustrations.  The  father  was  one  of  the 
preachers  and  teachers  connected  with 
the  American  mission  among  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  the  son  has  connected  him- 
self with  the  old  Nestorian  Church,  as 
aided  by  the  English  Archbishops'  Mis- 
sion, but  refused  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Russian  Church  when  the  Arch- 
bishops' Mission  made  that  attempt. 
This  work  gives  the  history  of  this  old 
Syrian  Church,  beginning  with  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  empires,  and  follow- 
ing along  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  critical  and  it  is  very  miscellaneous, 
but  it  gives  a  valuable  account  of  what 
the  Syriac  literature  accessible  to  the 
author  has  to  say  as  to  the  history  of 
the  people  and  the  Church,  which  is  not 
easy  to  be  found  elsewhere.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  it  about  Nestorius  George 
Malech,  who  is  in  this  country  and 
wishes  thru  this  book  to  gain  friends  and 
aid  for  the  Church  at  home. 

Against  the  Current.  Simple  Chapters  from 
a  Complex  Life.  By  Edward  A  Steiner, 
Author  of  "On  the  Trail  ol  the  Immi- 
grant," etc.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Co.      $1.25. 

These  autobiographical  sketches  and 
interpretations  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Steiner  are  of  unusual  value  in 
both  their  literary  and  sociological  inter- 
est. His  is  the  story  of  heroic  struggle 
against  and  fortunately  out  of  the  limit- 
ing, oppressive  and  brutalizing  environ- 
ment of  race  prejudice  and  antagonism 
into  the  large  liberty  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  journey  from  his  Jewish 
home  in  the  Carpathians,  where  every 
religious  celebration  was  a  signal  for 
racial  strife  and  bloodshed,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Applied  Christianity  in  an 


American  college  and  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  efforts  for  social  betterment 
and  assimilation  among  the  conglom- 
erate races  of  his  adopted  country,  has 
not  been  made  without  poignant  suffer- 
ing and  great  victories.  Such  glowing, 
j)athetic  chapters  as  "Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Hungary,"  "An  Unwilling  Jew"  and 
"The  Cup  of  Elijah"  make  strong  appeal 
against  the  folly  and  injustice  of  much 
of  our  race  prejudice  and  call  forth  our 
sympathy  for  those  who  stilPmust  suffer 
from  its  destroying  influences. 

Literary  Notes 

....In  this  tercentenary  year  of  the  King 
James  version  let  us  not  fail  to  remark  those 
works  which  by  the  fact  of  that  anniversary 
command  a  special  interest : 

The  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
Its  Influence,  by  Albert  S.  Cook  (Putnam)  ; 
The  Chart  Bible,  by  James  R.  Kaye  (Revell)  ; 
The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  Black  Let- 
ter Edition  of  161 1,  with  introduction  by  A. 
W.  Pollard  (Frowde)  ;  The  Authorized  Re- 
print of  the  Holy  Bible,  a  reprint  in  rom.an 
type  of  the  editio  princeps,  with  introduction 
by  A.   W.   Pollard    (Frowde). 

.  . .  .Readers  who  have  been  bothered  to  find 
a  certain  verse  or  story  among  the  scattered 
works  of  Kipling  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  can  get  for  five  cents  postage  a  Kipling 
Index,  issued  by  his  American  publishers, 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.,  N    Y. 

....The  story  of  a  ram,  Silverwold,  is  one 
of  the  more  recent  additions  to  our  shelf  of 
animal  fiction.  The  author,  Emily  Jenkinson, 
knows  the  upland  parish  which  is  the  stage 
of  her  rural  romance — for  Silverwold  is  not 
all  ram.  Her  story  is  distinguished  by  sim- 
plicity and  by  sincerity  (Baker  &  Taylor; 
$1.50). 

.  . .  .  Jeanette  A.  Marks  writes  her  second  lit- 
tle book  about  Wales  in  The  End  of  a  Song 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.15).  Village  life- 
children,  motherless  yet  mothered — Shon  Rob- 
erts's stinginess ;  these  be  some  of  the  ingredi- 
ents. Miss  Marks  has  literary  skill,  and  that 
kind  of  naturalness  which  is  the  highest  order 
of  sophistication, 

....Una  Nixon  Hopkins's  Winter  Romance 
in  Poppy  Land  (Badger;  $1.25)  is  a  story  of 
tourists  in  California.  It  is  an  unambitious 
winter  romance,  when  all  is  said,  and  as  harm- 
less as  sugar  candy.  The  decorations  repro- 
duced from  pencil  sketches  are  much  more 
appropriate  illustrations  than  those  from 
barsh  photographs. 
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....Socrates  Potter  is  the  hero  of  Irving 
Bacheller's  little  story,  Keeping  Up  With  Lic- 
zie,  and  he  makes  a  specialty  of  "deeds,  titles 
and  epigrams."  We  really  hope  that  his  deeds 
are  better  than  his  epigrams,  and  he  somehow 
gives  one  the  feeling  that  snch  is  the  case. 
He  reflects,  likewise,  on  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Bacheller's  book  contains  a  great 
deal    of    applied   common    sense.       (Harpers; 

$T.) 

....Tho  nothing  of  the  sort  is  indicated, 
we  assnme  that  the  volnme  called  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  The  Obvious  Orient  is 
the  gathering  up  and  recasting  of  his  letters 
to  the  Boston  Transcript,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  sabbatical  year.  The  volnme  is  not 
remarkably  diverting,  nor  does  it  lay  claim  to 
depth,  tho  it  is  more  or  less  statistical.  (Ap- 
pleton  ;    $1.50.) 

....Paul  Bourget  has  been  lecturing  on 
Theophile  Gautier  and  expressing  pity  for  him 
as  a  struggling  journalist.  As  the  over- 
worked art  critic  and  dramatic  critic  of  La 
Presse,  his  average  earnings  at  "space  rates" 
amounted  to  about  $1,300  a  year.  His  atti- 
tude toward  literature  consequently  became 
cynical.  '"Masterpieces  !"  he  once  exclaimed  ; 
"I  do  noi:  recognize  masterpieces.  I  recognize 
nothing  but  copy  at  so  much  the  line." 

....President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  contrib- 
utes a  eulogistic  foreword  to  A  Little  Fifefs 
War  Diary,  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  the 
Fifer  himself  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.).  Mr.  Bardeen 
was  thirteen  when  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and 
his  war  experience  came  to  him  as  a  member 
of  company  D,  1st  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
His  book  constitutes  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able document. 

....Warwick  Deeping's  newest  novel,  The 
Lame  Englishman,  has  an  Italian  scene  and 
an  historical  background.  It  is  the  war  of 
liberation  which  furnishes  the  necessary 
bloodshed  and  carnage.  There  is  less  of  the 
sugary  sweetness  and  lingering  languor  (one 
falls  naturally  into  alliteration,  in  writing 
about  Mr.  Deeping)  than  one  is  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  this  novelist    (Cassell;  $1.20). 

....Jeanne  d'Arc  seems  to  be  an  inexhaus- 
tible subject  for  book  making.  Mary  Rogers 
Bangs's  account  of  The  Maid  of  France 
(Houghton;  $1.25)  is,  however  not  a  contro- 
versial biography,  but  a  straightforward  nar- 
rative of  the  Maid's  stirring  life,  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  reader  sufficient  information 
to  attack  intelligently  the  controversy  itself. 
For  the  young,  it  must  prove  an  understand- 
able account  of  one  of  the  most  appealing,  as 
well  as  baffling,  of  historic  heroines. 

...  .It  was  a  happy  thought  that  mspired  the 
directors  of  the  Bible  School  of  the  Mount 
Morris  Baptist  Church  to  arrange  a  course  of 


lectures  on  the  different  religions  ancient  and 
modern  and  their  relations  '.to  each  other. 
Tlicse  lectures,  now  published  under  the  title 
of  TJic  Unity  of  Religions  (Crowell;  $2),  are 
popular  in  character,  but  as  each  one  is  writ- 
ten by  a  competent  scholar  and  student  of  the 
subject  presented,  the  information  is  reliable 
and  the  views  expressed  are  broad  and  toler- 
ant. The  book  will  serve  the  average  reader 
as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
comparative  religion  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view. 

....D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  the  publishing 
agents  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  Ihem  we  receive  a  substantial  History 
of  the  New  England  Fisheries,  with  maps,  by 
Raymond  McFarland,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Middlebury  College.  The  learned  historian 
includes  among  his  anpendixes  the  full  text 
of  the  Award  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 
September  7,  tqto,  upon  the  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries    Question. 

.  ..  .Susan  E.  Tracy's  Studies  in  Invalid  Oc- 
cupation: A  Manual  for  Nurses  and  Attend- 
ants comes  to  us  from  Whitcomb  &  Barrows. 
Boston  publishers  ($1.50).  There  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Fuller  and  a  chap- 
ter by  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Abbot  on  "The  Clouded 
Mind."  As  a  substitute  for  drugging,  or  in 
any  case  as  an  adjunct,  these  phvsicians  and 
the  author  of  the  Studies  would,  above  all, 
urge  self-help ;  the  wholesome  interest  aflforded 
by   suitable   occupation. 

....Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin,  the  social 
historian  of  German  Pennsylvania,  writes  in 
When  Half -Gods  Go  a  "novel  by  letters"  (Cen- 
tury;  $1).  All  the  letters  are  written  by  a 
gradually  disillusioned  wife,  whose  husband 
has  the  redoutable  "a.  t."  (artistic  tempera- 
ment). One  would  call  it  a  human  triangle 
drama  in  non-dramatic  form — only  there  is  a 
husband's  brother  (and  successor)  who 
squares  the  family  circle — or  did  we  say  tri- 
angle ?  Mrs.  Martin  makes  the  most  of  her 
material.  '  T 

....The  rage  for  anthologies  is  unabated. 
The  latest  evidence  is  a  volume,  The  Garland 
of  r/n7(//joo(/,  plucked  from  the  warden  of  Eng- 
lish belles  lettres  by  Percv  Withers  (Holt; 
$1.50).  From  Deker  to  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  via  William  Blake,  the  Coleridges,  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  and  R.  L.  S.,  lies  Mr.  Withers's 
route.  Among  living  poets  represented  are 
Padraic  Colum,  Mrs.  Meynell.  W.  B.  Yeats 
(the  Irish  regiment).  St.  John  Lucas,  Austin 
Dobson,  T.  Watts-Dunton,  Katherine  Tynan 
Hinkson  and  Edmund  Gosse. 

....Although  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  has  devoted  his  energy  mainly 
to  the  study  of  Semitics,  he  has  not  neglected 
other  fields,  as  his  clear  historical  sketch  of  the 
vital    elements    in    Christianity    planily    shows. 
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The  J I  carl  of  the  Cliriiliaii  Messa^^c  (West, 
Newman  &  Co..  London)  is  made  np  from  a 
course  of  lectnre<  delivered  before  the  Friends' 
Summer  School  in  1908,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  special  prominence  is  given  to 
the  Quaker  movement.  The  book  has  large 
horizons  and  reveals  a  keen  sense  of  religious 
values. 

....Edward  Dwelly,  a  native  of  Kent,  has, 
after  thirty  years  of  perseverance,  nearly  fin- 
ished the  first  "complete"  Gaelic  dictionary. 
His  work  is  to  fill  three  volumes  of  over 
80,000  words ;  he  has  also  set,  stereotyped, 
printed  and  illustrated  it  unassisted,  and  is  to 
publish  it  as  well.  Educated  as  an  engineer, 
the  lexicographer  became  a  bank  clerk.  From 
being  interested  in  old  Celtic  music,  he  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  Celtic  poems  and  bal- 
lads. He  started  upon  his  compilation  of 
material  for  a  dictionary  only  after  saving 
ii,200  from  his  salary  as  clerk.  Publishers 
discouraged  his  venture,  and  he  resolved  to 
carry  it  out  himself.  He  is  reading  his  final 
proof  now,  and  is  the  worthy  recipient  of  a 
civil    list   pension    of   £50. 

.  ..  .Behind  the  World  and  Beyond,  the  title 
of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson's  book,  is  suggested 
by  its  opening  chapter :  "What  Lies  Behind 
This  Puzzling  World?"  The  author  of  these 
twenty-five  addresses  is  the  well-known  pas- 
tor of  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church 
of  New  York ;  a  church  which  has  done  gal- 
lant social  and  political  service  thru  its  Sun- 
day evening  meetings,  where  the  topics  of  the 
hour  have  been  discussed  by  leading  men  of 
the  city  during  the  past  year.  The  pastor  is 
a  fearless  worker  for  civic  reform,  for  honest 
and  enlightened  government ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  bitterness  in  his  outspoken  advocacy  of 
the  best  men  and  measures.  His  published 
addresses  are  eminently  sane,  practical  and 
full  of  a  deed  spirituality.  (Eaton  &  Mains, 
$1.25.) 

....The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  published 
for  the  benefit  of  "candidates  for  the  ministry 
and  other  readers"  An  Excerpt  from  Reliquicc 
Baxtertiance  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  which 
he  properly  designates  as  "Baxter's  Self-Re- 
view." Baxter's  "Narrative"  is  so  sane  and 
tolerable,  and  this  portion  in  particular  so  full 
of  wise  suggestion  and  calm  self-criticism, 
that  few  writings  are  better  calculated  to 
serve  the  Bishop's  main  purpose  than  the 
selection  here  presented.  The  "Self-Review" 
is  accompanied  by  Sir  James  Stephen's  essay 
on  Baxter,  somewhat  abridged  from  "Essays 
on  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  and  the  intro- 
duction, a  goodly  number  of  notes  and  the  ap- 
pendices supply  nuich  useful  and  explanatory 
information.  Ti  is  a  book  to  keep  by  one  to 
be  used  as  a  tonic  or  sedative  according  to 
the  reader's  need. 


Pebbles 

Lady  Customer — Do  you  keep  coffee  in  the 
bean? 

New  Clerk — Upstairs,  madam ;  this  is  the 
ground    floor. — Princeton    Tiger. 

"What's  the  hardest  thing  about  roller 
skating  when  you're  learning?"  asked  a  hesi- 
tating young  man  of  the  instructor  at  a  rink. 

"The  floor,"  answered  the  attendant. — 
Youth's  Companion. 

WOES    OF    AN    EDITOR. 

"A  man  who  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
has  brains  enough  to  till   it,  makes  the  lot  of 
country  newspaper  men  look  like  the  last  sad 
remnants  of  a  Dutch  lunch.      The  farmer  has 
the  best  of  it  all  around.     He  is  as  independent 
as  an  express  company.      He  doesn't  have  to 
write  a  soulful  obituary  over  some  peak-head- 
ed bloke  who  kept  on  display  an  exhibit  of  cut 
plug  profanity  that  would  make  the  efforts  of 
a  steamboat  mate  sound  like  a  meeting  of  the 
Epworth  League.     He  doesn't  have  to  go  into 
raptures    over    the    beauty    of    an    open-faced 
bride  with  a  cast   of  countenance  that  would 
blow  out  the  gas.      The  farmer  isn't  required 
to  lie   until   his  back  teeth   fall   out   about   the 
sterling   manhood   of  a   groom   with   ears   like 
a  cauliflower  plant  and  the  bram  power  of  a 
shoat.    He  doesn't  have  to  run  a  piano  contest 
for  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  com- 
munity,  make  everybody  sore   about  the   win- 
ner, and  then  print  a  75-cent  half-tone  of  the 
beauty   that   looks   like    a   tintype   of   grandma 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
farmer's  curriculum  that  obliges  him  to  paint 
the   local    soprano   as   a   heaven-sent   songster. 
He  isn't  called  upon  to  paint  the  virtues  of  a 
prominent   citizen   who    earned    his    money    by 
collecting    notes    with    a    draw    shave.        The 
farmer   can    express    his    opinion    of   the    new 
Methodist  preacher  in  a  firm  and  loud  voice, 
on  the   four   corners,  and   if  the   printer   ven- 
tures  to   express   the    view    that   the   preacher 
ought  to  be  chasing  a  currycomb  over  a  milch 
cow  instead  of  filling  a  large  room  with  thin 
ozone    and   misinformation,    he    will    lose    sub- 
scribers  so    fast   that   he   won't   have  the  cir- 
culation of  a  cold    storage  egg.       The  farmer 
doesn't  have  to  impress  a  chaste  kiss  on   the 
moist   nose   of   his   foreman   in   order   to  keep 
him  from  getting  drunk  on  press  day,  neither 
does   he   have  to  get  somebody  to   go   on   his 
note   when  the   'devil'   carelessly    feeds   a   pair 
of  pipe   tongs  thru   the  cylinder   press   or  the 
rats  chew  off  the  lining  of  a  rrew  set  of  rollers. 
li  the  editor  takes  two  days  off  in  fishing  his 
patrons  call  him   a   loafer  and   take  their   job 
work  to  the  other  ofiice.       If  he   works   until 
he  is  bowed  over  like  a  fat  man  with  cramps 
people  say  he  is  too  stingA''  to  hire  extra  help. 
If  he  contributes  $2  to  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance   Union    and   wears   a   boiled   shirt 
on  Sunday  the  banks  call  in  his  note;  and  if 
he  refuses  to  dig  up  for  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps    supper   he    is   branded   as    a   miser    and 
avoided    as    if    he    had     the    hives." — Wilson, 
Coiinfv  Citizen, 
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The  Danger  Line 

The  events  of  the  last  week  have 
justified  completely  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  sending  twenty  thousand 
men  to  patrol  and  protect  the  Mexican 
border.  Do  our  readers  remember  how 
many  speakers  and  writers,  how  many 
journals,  savagely  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent ;  said  he  was  provoking  a  war,  was 
making  an  occasion  for  invading  the 
soil  of  a  friendly  country,  and  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  robbery  of  half 
the  Mexican  territory?  It  was  a  crim- 
inal act,  they  told  us,  for  they  could  only 
imagine  an  evil  motive,  just  as  they  used 
to  abuse  President  McKinley  for  his 
occupation  and  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines; and  just  as  they  were  sure  that 
our  intervention  in  Cuba  was  meant  to 
grab  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  Why 
cannot  some  people  as  easily  imagine  a 
good  as  a  bad  motive?  'We  approved 
the  patrol,  and  only  criticized  the  un- 
necessary pretense  of  a  war-play. 

Well,  this  week  it  was  a  very  lucky 
thing  that  the  army  was  patrolling  the 
Arizonian  border.  The  insurrection 
reached  the  dividing  line.  The  opposing 
forces  fought  close  to  the  border,  in  the 
efifort    of    the    insurrectionists    to    take 


possession  of  a  border  town  on  the  rail- 
road,  so   that  they   might   safely  gather 
munitions    and    supplies.      The    bullets 
rattled    against    buildings    in    American 
territory,  two  Americans  were  killed  and 
half  a  dozen  wounded  on  American  soil 
by  bullets  meant  for  the  enemy,  so  con- 
tiguous were  the  fighters  in  Mexico  and 
the  onlookers  and  residents  in  Arizona. 
More   than  this,   loyal   Federal   soldiers, 
some   forty  in  number,   fled   for  protec- 
tion  over  the  line,   and   were   disanned 
by  our  cavalry.     If  our  soldiers  had  not 
been    there    the    "patriots"    would    have 
followed,  and  we  should  have  had  the 
two   sides  fighting  "within  our  territory, 
much  to  the  danger  and  damage  of  our 
citizens.     More  than  all  this,   when  the 
disarmed    Mexican  officer   would   direct 
his  soldiers   left  behind  to  surrender  to 
the    insurrectionist    force,    a    captain    in 
our  American  army  actually  went  over 
into   the   Mexican   territory  and   carried 
the  message,  and  when  they  would  not 
surrender    to    their    Mexican    foes    they 
surrendered  to  him,  the  American,  and 
he  took  them  over  disarmed  to  our  side 
the  line  and  turned  over  their  arms   to 
the   insurrectionist  leader.     And   he  did 
right.      He   protected   our   territory  and 
in    a    tactful    way    stopped   the    fig"hting 
until  a  new  Federal  force  should  come  to 
reoccupy   the   town.      Very    fortunate   it 
was  that  we  had  the  soldiers  on  the  spot. 
We  put  absolute  faith  in  the  repeated 
declaration   of   our   Government   that   it 
has    no    covetous    designs    on    Mexican 
territory.    We  do  not  expect  that  one  of 
our  soldiers  will  cross  the  line,  except  as 
Captain    Ganjot    did,    on   an    errand    of 
peace  and  mercy.     But  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  our  citizens  in  Texas  that  would 
delight  in  another  Mexican  war  and  in 
the    seizure    of    another    big    section    of 
Mexican  territory.     We  need  soldiers  on 
the   danger   line   not  merely   to   prevent 
invasion  of  our  territory  by  one  fighting 
party   or  the  other,   but  to  prevent  our 
own    citizens    from    organizing    expedi- 
tions   to   aid   the    insurrection.      So    far 
from    being   a    menace    to    Mexico,    the 
presence  of  our  force  on  the  border  is  a 
])rotection   to   the   integrity   of   Mexican 
territory     and     Mexican     independence. 
Our  Government  protests  to  Mexico  and 
will  see  to  it  that  the  oflfense  is  not  re- 
peated. 
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We  do  not  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
Northern  Mexico  synii)atliizes  with  the 
insurrection.  This  it  is  wliich  i^ives  it 
strength  and  assures  for  it  a  rather 
hopeful  outlook.  President  Diaz  did 
very  well  for  a  rule  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  but  it  is  time  that  he  stepped 
down  from  the  Presidential  chair.  To 
continue  his  dictatorship  for  a  term  of 
six  years  longer,  with  all  its  corruption 
and  all  its  oppressive  taxation,  is  more 
than  the  people  can  patiently  stand.  But 
this  is  business  for  Mexico  and  not  for 
us.  We  have  no  present  right  to  inter- 
vene, and  we  can  anticipate  no  occasion 
which  will  require  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  better  for  these  Mexi- 
can States  and  better  for  us  if  they 
could  be  annexed ;  but  that  must  not  be 
thought  of.  The  days  of  war  for  terri- 
torial expansion  ought  to  be  past.  More 
territory  is  good,  but  national  honor  is 
better.  Our  country  may  be  a  benevo- 
lent friend,  but  must  never  be  a  rapa- 
cious robber.  Armies  have  in  past  days 
gone  to  rob.  We  fear  we  did  it  in  the 
Mexican  War ;  we  did  not  do  it  in  the 
Spanish  War,  altho  colonial  possessions 
came  to  us,  with  unlooked  for  responsi- 
bility which  w^e  are  meeting  fairly  well. 
The  presence  of  soldiers  on  the  Mexican 
frontier  is  not  a  menace,  we  say,  but  is 
the  pledge  that  invasions  from  either 
side  will  not  be  permitted,  and  that  the 
intermeddlers  who  wish  to  involve  us  in 
complications  which  would  require  inter- 
vention and  occupation  of  territory  will 
not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  relations  of 
peace. 
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>osed  Tariff  Changes 

Harmoniously  and  promptly  the 
Democrats  of  the  House  have  taken  up 
their  legislative  program.  Following  the 
decisions  of  their  caucus,  a  Canadian 
Reciprocity  bill  and  another,  greatly  en- 
larging the  tariff  free  list,  were  intro- 
duced on  the  T2th.  The  next  day  saw 
the  Reciprocitv  bill  reported  from  com- 
mittee, and  the  resolution  providing  for 
direct  election  of  Senators  passed  bv  a 
vote  of  207  to  15,  with  every  Democrat 
counted  for  it.  On  the  T4th  the  bill  re- 
auiring  publicity  for  campaign  funds  be- 
fore elections  was  taken  up  and  passed, 
bv  unanimous  vote,  and,  as  we  write,  it 


is  expected  that  the  Reciprocity  bill  will 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  within  a  short  time. 
This  bill  is  a  copy  of  the  Republican  bill 
passed  at  the  recent  session  (221  to  92). 
with  an  addition  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  agreement  by  further  negotiation. 
The  Democrats  wisely  decided  to  make 
it  the  first  of  their  tariff  measures  and 
to  let  it  stand  alone.  In  their  caucus 
there  were  only  29  votes  for  attaching 
tariff  bills  to  it.  Action  upon  the  new 
Free  List  bill  will  follow  the  House's  ap- 
proval of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  and 
then  the  duties  on  wool,  woolens  and  cot- 
ton goods  are  to  be  revised. 

In  framing  their  Farmers'  Free  List 
bill,  the  Democrats  have  sought  to  satisfy 
agriculturists  who  complain  that  the 
agreement  with  Canada  deprives  them  of 
protection  without  giving  compensation 
in  lower  duties  on  the  goods  they  must 
buy.  This  complaint  has  led  certain  Re- 
publican insurgent  Senators  to  insist 
upon  one-sided  free-list  amendments  to 
the  Reciprocity  bill,  amendments  which 
would  invite  demands  from  Europe  for 
similar  concessions  and  probably  would 
kill  the  agreement.  The  extension  of  the 
free  list  now  proposed  meets  the  demands 
of  these  insurgent  Senators,  who  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  vote,  in  the 
interest  of  their  agricultural  constituents, 
for  a  removal  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
a  long  list  of  products  not  only  when 
these  products  are  imported  from  Canada 
but  also  when  they  come  from  any  other 
part  of  the  outside  world.  It  promises  to 
gain  support  for  reciprocity  in  the  Sen- 
ate, At  the  same  time  it  tends  to  com- 
mend the  Democratic  party  to  the  public 

It  places  on  the  free  list  all  agricul- 
tural implements,  bagging  for  cotton 
bales,  burlaps,  gunny  cloth,  jute  bags, 
steel  or  iron  ties  for  cotton  bales,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  harnesses,  saddlery 
barbed  fence  wire,  wire  rods,  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  fresh  or  preserved 
meats  of  all  kinds,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  sau- 
sages, buckwheat  flour,  corn  meal,  wheat 
flour,  rye  flour,  bran,  oatmeal,  rolled 
oats,  all  prepared  cereal  foods,  biscuits, 
bread,  round  or  hewed  timber,  sawed 
boards  or  planks,  shingles,  laths,  fenc- 
ing posts,  sewing  machines  and  salt. 

With  respect  to  many  of  these  prod- 
ucts, the  protectionist  can  offer  no  good 
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excuse  for  a  duty.  They  are  exported  in 
great  quantities  and  sold  all  over  the 
world  in  open  competition  with  the  simi- 
lar products  of  other  lands.  For  exam- 
ple; our  imports  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments last  year  were  less  than  $200,000, 
while  our  exports,  as  shown  below,  ex- 
ceeded $28,000,000: 

Expurtii. 

Plows    and   cultivators $6,239,468 

Mowers  and  reapers 11,281,719 

All  other  agricultural   implements.  .    10,602,848 


$28,124,035 
Sales  of  these  implements  were  made 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  ($1,- 
563,383),  Russia  ($5,199,954),  AustraHa 
($1,191,998),  Argentina  ($6,292,238),, 
British  Africa  ($886,163),  and  many 
other  countries.  It  is  absurd  to  impose 
a  duty  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
manufacture  them  here.  But  we  cannot 
see  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  seri- 
ously afit'ect  prices  in  our  market.  Our 
imports  of  sewing  machines  are,  of 
course,  a  negligible  quantity ;  but  our  ex- 
ports last  year  were  $7,513,852.  Why 
should  there  be  a  duty  on  such  machines  ? 
Duties  on  grain  and  grain  products  are 
ineffective,  as  a  rule.  Our  exports  of 
wheat  flour  last  year  were  $47,621,407, 
while  the  nnports  were  only  $681,944. 
Duties  on  such  flour,  corn  meal,  bread, 
etc.,  are  m^erely  formal,  so  far  as  protec- 
tion is  concerned.  As  we  exported  last 
year  $2,040,314  of  prepared  cereal  food, 
the  free  list  should  have  no  terrors  for 
those  who  produce  such  food  here. 
Against  exports  of  lard,  $43,301,156; 
bacon,  $18,381,050,  and  hams,  $17,837,- 
375,  the  imports,  of  course,  were  little  or 
nothing. 

Why  should  our  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes,  who  sold  $12,408,575 
worth  abroad  last  year,  fear  the  loss  of 
their  tariff  duty?  If  they  can  meet  and 
overcome  the  foreign  manufacturer  in 
his  own  country,  after  paying  transpor- 
tation charges,  can  they  not  defy  him 
here  in  their  home  market,  where  the 
transportation  cost  is  transferred  to  him  ? 
We  did  import  $7,607,932  worth  of  leath- 
er last  year,  but  our  exports  ($37,414.- 
175)  were  nearly  five  times  as  much.  So 
in  the  lumber  trade  we  bought  from 
abroad  $19,332,768  worth  of  boards  and 
planks,  but  we  exported  $37,282,072 
worth. 


Revision  of  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
should  begin  at  the  bottom,  but  we  can- 
not see  that  the  free-listing  of  barbed 
wire  is  forbidden  by  the  statistics ;  for 
$4,322,311  worth  of  such  wire  (with 
$4,074,655  worth  of  other  wire)  was  ex- 
ported in  1910.  Exports  of  bands  suit- 
able for  cotton  ties  have  not  been  large, 
but  we  presume  that  the  domestic  de- 
mand would  easily  be  supplied  by  our 
manufacturers  if  there  were  no  duty. 

Because  many  of  the  duties  which  the 
House  Democrats  propose  to  remove  are 
merely  nominal,  and  because  others,  on 
account  of  the  large  exports,  are  really 
no  longer  required  for  protection,  the  ef- 
fect of  an  enactment  of  this  Free  List  bill 
upon  prices  in  our  market  would  prob- 
ably be  small  and  disappointing.  For  ex- 
ample, no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  grain 
products  or  meats  could  be  expected,  nor 
would  the  price  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments be  cut  down.  Harvesters,  mowers 
and  the  like  would  not  be  sent  here  from 
Europe,  nor  would  they  come  from  Can- 
ada, where  our  manufacturers  have  es- 
tablished branch  factories,  and  where,  we 
imderstand,  the  price  of  such  machines  is 
higher  than  it  is  in  this  country.  With 
respect  to  a  few  items  in  the  long  list, 
however,  the  consumer  would  gain  some- 
thing. 

The  Natatorium 

When  a  city  boy  goes  to  Amherst 
College  he  is  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  get  his  diploma  until  he 
has  learned  to  swim.  Swimming  is  made 
a  branch  of  education.  To  gain  the  life- 
saving  art  Freshman  River  is  rather 
contracted,  and  the  Connecticut  River  is 
some  miles  a\vay ;  so  there  has  been  pro- 
vided a  spacious  natatorium  in  whicli 
the  art  is  taught  under  a  competent 
instructor ;  and  then  there  are  added  all 
the  fancy  frills,  and  every  year  there  is 
a  swimming  contest  with  Williams  to 
test  comparative  excellence  in  spurting 
and  diving  in  the  water.  Swimming  be- 
comes a  college  discipline  and  also  a  col- 
lege game.  The  prime  purpose  is  edu- 
cation, and  it  properly  develops  into 
play.  It  is  a  department  of  culture — 
physical  culture. 

Yet,  important  as  it  is  that  everv  boy 
should  learn  to  swim,  that  ought  to  be 
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learned  before  i^oing  lo  college.  It  is 
not  what  colleges  are  established  lor. 
It  is  ancillary,  provided  for  physical 
culture,  and  for  the  primary  education 
of  those  whose  instruction  has  been  neg- 
lected in  their  earlier  years.  It  makes 
the  body  supple,  so  that  the  mind  can  be 
nimble.  In  the  old  days,  when  dyspep- 
sia was  the  bane  of  students,  and  the 
necessity  of  physical  exercise  had  not 
been  learned,  so  many  of  the  students  in 
Andover  Seminary  had  lost  their  health 
that  the  trustees  built  a  large  stone 
building,  afterward  converted  into  a 
residence  for  Professor  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
as  a  carpenter  shop,  where  healthy  and 
profitable  exercise  might  be  gained,  for 
in  those  days  a  gymnasium  devoted 
wholly  to  physical  culture  and  play  had 
not  been  thought  of.  But  it  was  desir- 
able that  they  should  learn  to  be  carpen- 
ters, like  their  Master.  So  early  did  the 
practical,  the  vocational,  enter  into  the 
scheme  of  education. 

Perhaps  we  have  carried  too  far  in 
these  days  both  the  physical  and  the 
vocational  in  our  provisions  for  educa- 
tion. We  observe  that  the  class  of  '85, 
in  their  memorial  to  the  trustees  of  Am- 
herst College,  ask  for  no  further  devel- 
opment in  athletics,  but  do  ask  that  in 
such  a  college  the  vocational  purpose  be 
strictly  subordinated,  and  that  it  be 
made  clear  that  the  ideal  college  has  the 
sole  purpose  to  give  that  general  broad 
culture  on  which  professional  and  voca- 
tional acquirement  can  later  be  based. 
They  would  not  have  young  men  hur- 
ried into  breadwinning.  Let  them  know 
something  first,  something  more  than 
the  sciences  which  will  make  them  chem- 
ists and  engineers  and  hurry  them  into  a 
business  career.  The  memorialists  have 
rto  sympathy  with  the  scheme  which 
would  allow  two  years  of  the  college 
course  to  required  studies,  and  then  en- 
courage the  young  men  to  elect  for  the 
one  or  two  succeeding  years  such  stud- 
ies as  will  most  tell  in  their  subsequent 
professions  or  business  careers. 

The  memoralists  are  right.  To  give 
the  country  leaders  in  public  life,  for 
statesmen,  for  guides  of  public  opinion, 
we  need  men  of  the  broadest  culture  pos- 
sible, not  specialists  only.  And  for  such 
broad  culture  the  four  years  of  college 
life  is  none  too  short  a  time.     For  the 


field  of  knowledge  is  now  extremely 
broad,  and  a  cultured  man  must  under- 
stand the  iiistory  of  the  world's  progress. 
He  must,  or  should,  learn  the  old  dis- 
cipline which  comes  thru  the  languages 
which  first  gave  us  civilization  and  law. 
which  taught  us  liberty  and  philosophy 
and  art,  and  also  by  its  imperial  sway 
unified  the  discordant  nations  into  a  fel- 
lowship (jf  commerce  and  government. 
We  cannot  and  would  not  escape  our 
social  ancestry.  We  must  not  neglect 
the  Greek  and  Latin  of  Homer  and  Plato 
and  Virgil  and  Cicero.  Culture,  literary 
or  sociological,  must  have  them  still. 

Then  there  are  the  newer  sciences, 
whether  physical  or  biological  or  social. 
Being  new  there  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  be  neglected.  But  they  are  so  many 
that  some  of  them  will  be  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  unless  the  college  course  pro- 
vides wisely  that  chemistry  shall  not 
crowd  out  biology,  and  that  the  young- 
man  who  has  become  so  fascinated  with 
his  classics  shall  not  fors^et  that  he  lives 
in  the  present  age,  when  he  who  does  not 
know  more  than  the  elements  of  electri- 
city is  a  helpless  ignoramus ;  and  when 
the  chemist  or  the  biologist  who  has  not 
thought  much  of  the  problems  of  sociol- 
ogy and  political  economy  is  fit  to  be  the 
companion  of  kingcrabs  or  the  mere 
slave  of  a  blowpipe.  Let  the  graduate 
departments  of  the  universities  give  us 
learned  specialists,  but  let  their  task  be 
based  on  the  broadest  culture  of  the  full 
four  years  of  the  undergraduate  college 
course. 

Ex- President  Northrop 

It  seems  strange  to  write  it  so  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  familiarity  with 
the  words  ''President  Northrop."  It 
was  doubtless  wise  for  him  to  retire  from 
active  service  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  tho  in  the  plentitude  of  his  powers, 
for  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
L^niversity  of  Minnesota  throws  heavier 
burdens  and  responsibilities  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. But  few  if  any  retiring 
presidents  have  been  rewarded  by  more 
sincere  regret  and  personal  affection. 
The  government  of  the  LTniversity  of 
Minnesota  has  been  a  patriarchate. 
Cyrus  Northrop  remained  a  father  to  his 
flock,  even  when  the  number  of  his  fac- 
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iilty  rose  into  three  figures  and  of  his 
students  into  four.  It  was  the  relation 
of  a  beloved  pastor  to  his  church,  of  the 
ideal  president  of  the  old  small  college. 
His  chapel  talks,  practical,  spiritual, 
sentimental  and  humorous  as  they  were, 
derived  their  force  largely  from  his  char- 
acter. He  knew  the  students  he  was 
talking  to  and  they  knew  him.  We  real- 
ize that  tlie  management  of  5,000  stu- 
dents and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  necessitate  modern  business 
methods,  but  we  wonder  whether  the 
alumnus  will  ever  come  to  feel  the  same 
affection  for  a  filing  cabinet,  a  system  of 
quadruple  entry  reports  and  an  efficiency 
expert,  as  he  had  for  "Prexy."  even  tho 
he  luay  sometimes  have  laughed  at  his 
old-fashioned  ways.  And  will  a  card 
index  take  the  place  of  a  man  as  a  model 
for  the  character  of  impressionable 
youth.  In  the  large  universities  of  the 
present  and  the  larger  that  are  to  come, 
a  student  may  indeed  have  admiration 
and  regard  for  his  president,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  personal  and  reciprocal 
than  his  feeling  toward  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  change  of  administration  was 
made  with  the  re])ublican  simplicity  that 
still  prevails  in  the  West.  One  morning 
at  chapel  President  Northrop  gave  his 
farewell  address,  commending  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  good  will  of  the  students 
by  the  words  "Remember  his  coming  is 
not  the  cause  of  my  going,  but  my  going 
is  the  cause  of  his  coming."  Afterward, 
in  the  office.  President  Northrop  be- 
stowed his  benediction  upon  his  suc- 
cessor with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
turning  with  a  final  jest,  left  the  room. 
The  next  morning  the  usual  chapel  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  President  Vin- 
cent. 

The  new  president,  George  Edgar 
Vincent,  is  well  fitted  for  the  position. 
He  is  familiar  with  administrative  work, 
for  he  has  been  three  years  dean  of  the 
college  faculties  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  his  work  in  the  Chautauqua 
system  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
qualifies  him  especially  for  the  extension 
of  educational  facilities  to  the  whole 
State,  which  will  doubtless  be  the  aim  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  As  a  Yale 
man  of  '85,  as  Northrop  was  of  '57,  he 
will  find  in  Minneapolis  not  a  little  of  the 
Yale  tradition  and  atmosphere,  for  here, 


as  in  most  of  the  Western  States,  the 
pioneer  work  in  higher  education  owed 
much  to  Yale  men.  His  opportunity  for 
usefulness  in  this  new  field  is  excep- 
tional, for  the  State  is  large  and  rich, 
and  its  population  is  of  an  unusually  in- 
telligent class.  Already  the  University 
of  Minnesota  is  the  largest  of  any  uni- 
versity in  America  except  Columbia ;  tho 
if  we  include  the  summer  sessions,  it 
ranks  sixth.  In  the  increase  in.  students 
since  last  year  it  has  made  the  greatest 
gains  of  any  except  Columbia,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  rate  of  in- 
crease should  slacken  in  the  near  future. 
But  what  Minnesota  needs  now  more 
than  numbers  is  the  development  of 
graduate  work  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  productive  scholarship  and  re- 
search. 

Barbarian  or  Civilized  ? 

Some  one  has  defined  barbarism  as 
that  stage  of  culture  in  which  a  people, 
still  savage  in  instincts,  has  come  into 
the  enjoyment  of  an  economic  abundance 
proper  to  civilization.  This  definition 
should  not  be  quoted  too  often  in  Amer- 
ica, for  there  are  civilized  men  and 
women  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  Knowing  that  they  are  patriotic 
and  hopeful,  we  have  no  wish  to  discour- 
age them,  and  we  shall  therefore  express 
our  reflections  on  this  theme  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  language  of  optimism. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  a  people 
which  has  become  barbaric  is  making 
progress.  Savages  cannot  be  trans- 
formed into  civilized  beings  directly  or  in 
a  generation;  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
can  the  amehoration  of  instincts  and 
tastes  he  effected  until  after  that  "basis 
of  civilization,"  namely,  economic  sur- 
plus, which  Professor  Patten  tells  us 
about,  has  been  attained.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  in  the  American  situation  to 
justify  despondency.  Already  we  have 
the  "basis"  and  numerous  indications 
here  and  there  assure  us  that  in  every 
part  of  our  national  domain  the  instincts 
of  savagery  are  yielding  before  the  be- 
nign influences  of  affluence. 

For  example,  your  true  savage,  so  far 
as  our  ethnological  information  goes, 
never  has  his  nails  manicured,  In  Amer- 
ica, manicuring  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  described  as  "attained."     For  a 
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people  that  has  not  yet  learned  how  to 
take  care  of  its  own  nails  as  a  part  of  the 
morning  toilet,  this  is  plainly  a  step  in 
advance,  and  that  it  is  the  disposition  of 
our  well-to-do  classes  to  encourage  the 
manicure  habit  may  be  seen  on  any  of 
our  well  equipped  Pullman  trains.  The 
observing  traveler  has  been  annoyed, 
perhaps,  by  the  loud  language  of  an  ex- 
pensively attired  lady  across  the  aisle. 
Presently,  however,  she  presses  a  button ; 
the  colored  maid  appears,  receives  an 
order  and  quickly  reappears  with  a  table. 
Then  bowls,  warm  water,  scissors  and 
files  are  carefully  placed  in  position  and 
operations  begin.  Of  the  educational 
value  of  this  public  example  there  can 
be,  we  think,  no  doubt. 

The  savage  as  a  rule  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  separate  scalps,  more  or  less 
gory,  from  appropriated  hair  with  which 
he  adorns  his  person.  Americans  are 
more  particular.  As  a  general  thing 
they  discard  the  scalps  and  make  use 
only  of  the  hair,  which  is  deftly  twisted 
in  with  their  own.  This  is  a  distinct  step 
forward.  Hair  appHed  without  the 
scalps  is  more  becoming,  and  it  presents 
a  touch  of  refinement  of  which  the  sav- 
age is  incapable. 

Similar  reflections  apply  to  the  feath- 
ers, wings,  bird  beaks,  paws,  claws,  tails 
and  such  like  totemistic  emblems,  as 
worn  by  American  females.  Almost  in- 
variably, these  objects  are  used  with  a 
degree  of  moderation,  and  with  a  certain 
touch  of  appropriateness  seldom  wit- 
nessed among  savages,  who  lack  re- 
straint and  rarely  exhibit  discrimination 
in  making  suitable  combinations  of 
forms  and  colors.  Americans  pick  and 
choose,  and  without  picking  and  choos- 
ing there  can  be  no  true  art. 

American  males  also  show  in  many 
ways  that  they,  too,  are  susceptible  to 
influences  born  of  affluence.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  savage  takes  actual  de- 
light in  killing.  We  doubt  if  American 
men,  as  a  rule,  derive  satisfaction  from 
the  suflfering  incidental  to  their  manly 
sports  of  deer  stalking,  squirrel  shoot- 
ing, bird  bagging,  fox  hunting  with 
hounds,  and  the  like.  The  American  is 
interested  In  these  pursuits  primarily  be- 
cause he  wants  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
If  he  knew  how  to  be  a  gentleman  in 
some  other  way  he  would  be  willing  to 
relinquish  the  infliction  of  pain.     Or,  he 


desires  to  advance  human  knowledge  by 
collecting  hides  and  heads  and  antlers 
for  the  adornment  of  his  hallway  and 
(lining-room.  Surely  these  are  worthy 
motives. 

We  suspect  that  it  is  really  because 
Americans  want  to  be  gentlemen  that 
they  so  often  inflict  pain  and  death  on 
their  fellow  citizens.  Why,  for  example, 
should  they  pack  hundreds  of  girls  in  a 
sweatshop  fire  trap,  and  lock  the  doors 
to  prevent  possible  escape,  if  this  were 
not  a  ready  way  to  obtain  the  income 
necessary  for  men  who  would  live  well 
and  maintain  a  respectable  establishment. 
Gentlemen,  for  example,  must  have  auto- 
mobiles. They  cannot  ride  with  the  com- 
mon herd  in  subway  trains. 

It  is  not  quite  fair,  we  think,  to  argue 
that  if  Americans  were  really  becoming 
civilized  they  would  not  make  their  toi- 
lets in  public,  nor  run  down  pedestrians 
in  the  streets,  nor  imitate  the  costumes 
of  savagery,  nor  exploit  the  helpless,  nor 
make  bonfires  of  their  historical  records. 
Civilization  is  not  possible  until  people 
cease  to  swagger,  cease  to  be  greedy, 
cease  to  obtrude  their  own  personal 
affairs  upon  their  fellow  men.  It  is  not 
possible  until  they  begin  to  feel  kindly 
and  humanely,  to  care  for  knowledge 
and  ideas,  to  value  justice  and  to  behave 
with  self  respect.  But  these  qualities 
and  habits  are  the  final  products  of  evo- 
lution. We  cannot  have  them  until  we 
have  little  by  little  achieved  the  things 
that  precede  them  and  produce  them. 
Let  us  not  be  unreasonable  or  impatient. 
We  have  made  progress.  We  are  no 
longer  mere  howling,  dirt-eating  savages. 
We  have  attained  affluence.  We  have 
begun  to  be  barbarians.  One  of  these 
days  our  posterity  may  be  civilized. 

Let  the  Coal  Be  Mined 

A  RAILROAD  from  the  rich  Bonanza 
copper  mine  of  Alaska  was  completed  a 
few  days  ago,  and  ore  Is  coming  down 
by  the  trainload  to  ships  that  will  carry 
it  to  Tacoma.  When  the  first  of  these 
ships  enters  Tacoma  harbor  she  will 
carry  a  flag  with  these  words  on  it : 

"First  load  of  copper  ore  from  Bonanza 
mine ;  a  million  tons  to  follow.  We  also  have 
coal  of  our  own.      Let  iis  mine  it." 

There  are  mountains  of  fine  coal  in 
Alaska,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  mine  it. 
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Our  laws  relating-  to  i)ublic  land  which  hy  the  grandest  nations,  and  that  equal- 
contains  coal  are  out  of  date  and  absurd,  ity  before  the  law  would  be  an  ideal  of 
Several  groups  of  men  who  attempted  to  the  sanest  people,  they  would  have  said, 
obtain  possession  of  Alaska  coal  lands  by  "Never!"  If  our  forefathers  had  been 
fraud  (so  the  indictments  sayj  are  on  told  the  wonders  of  the  telephone,  they 
trial  or  will  soon  be  tried.  Their  claims,  would  have  shaken  their  heads  in  utter 
representing  an  expenditure  of  a  few  skepticism.  If  the  mothers  of  earlier 
hundred  dollars,  cover  deposits  of  coal  generations,  who  gave  us  their  blood 
whose  value  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  and  their  tears,  could  have  heard  proph- 
than  $300,000,000.  If  they  are  guilty  ecy  of  the  great  woman  movement,  for- 
of  fraud  they  should  not  have  this  coal,  ward  to  health,  education  and  citizen- 
Nor  should  there  be  any  statute  by  which  ship,  they  would  have  murmured, 
a  man  for  a  few  dollars  can  lawfully  ob-  "Never!" 

taui    possession    of    public    land    worth  But   in    spite   of  old   beliefs   and   dis- 

millions.  beliefs,  we  command  earth  and  sea  and 

Congress  has  known  for  years  that  the  sky,  and  compel  electric  currents  and 
land  laws  ought  to  be  revised,  but  Con-  vibrations  of  air  and  ether  to  do  our 
gress  avoids  revision.  It  ignores  the  bidding.  The  strongest  nations  stand 
earnest  recommendations  of  the  Presi-  for  the  free  government  of  men,  and 
dent  and  of  its  owai  committees.  Indus-  our  women  are  pressing  forward  to  de- 
tries  in  Alaska  that  use  coal  must  import  mand  the  same  for  themselves.  And,  if 
it  at  a  cost  of  $12  a  ton,  altho  there  are  one  asks  us  whether  war  will  ever  cease 
millions  of  tons  near  at  hand  and  almost  and  world  federation  secure  universal 
in  sight.  The  Democrats  in  the  House  peace;  whether  brotherhood  and  co- 
should  add  to  their  legislative  program  operation  will  ever  replace  competition 
the  enactment,of  laws  to  permit  the  min-  among  the  children  of  men;  whether 
ing  of  this  coal,  even  at  the  cost  of  dis-  our  marriages  shall  one  day  be  pure  and 
placing  one  of  their  tariff  bills.  our     births     healthy,     will    we    answer, 

^  "Never"? 
-p  .1  Or  will  we,  by  our  optimism,   hasten 

the  day  of  good,  declaring  that  nothing 

The  primitive  cave  men  looked  is  too  grand  for  the  future  to  accom- 
abroad  on  a  great  ocean,  supposing  that  plish,  nothing  too  holy  for  the  race  to 
it  bounded  the  earth  on  all  sides  and  attain,  that  to  limit  yourself  is  to  close 
that  to  venture  out  upon  it  was  death,  doors  that  might  otherwise  open  to 
And  if  they  had  been  asked  whether  the  strength ;  and  that  to  limit  the  future  is 
time  would  come  for  bolder  and  wiser  to  Hmit  God? 
people  to  cross  that  ocean  by  thousands,  ^ 
in  ships  of  steel,  they  would  have  an- 
swered, ''Never !"  The  civilized  and  Dr.  David  J.  Hill, 
esthetic  Greeks  looked  up  into  the  blue  The  Ambassadorships  Ambassador  to  the 
heavens  and  longed  to  wing  their  way  Court  of  Berlin, 
to  the  hights  where  dwelt  the  gods,  has  resigned  his  post.  His  appointment 
They  have  told  us  how  Daedalus  and  was  an  attempt  to  see  whether  a  man, 
Icarus  made  the  attempt,  and  of  the  competent  in  every  other  w^ay,  could  suc- 
wax  that  melted.  But  if  they  had  been  ceed  without  wealth  on  the  scale  of  re- 
asked  whether  men  and  women  could  muneration  which  our  Government  al- 
command  the  air  at  last  and  fly  at  will  lows  its  diplomatic  representatives.  We 
from  city  to  city,  they  would  have  an-  fear  that  the  experiment  has  not  proved 
swered,  "Never !"  The  haughty  Roman  a  success ;  it  needs  a  millionaire  to  pay 
generals  and  their  invincible  legions  be-  the  bills  which  the  country  does  not  pay. 
licved  that  one  class  of  people  was  born  On  his  taking  apartments  instead  of  a 
to  serve,  another  to  rule,  and  that  no  big  house  the  Emperor  was  displeased, 
great  nation  could  live  without  the  pur-  and  since  he  moved  into  a  separate  house 
chase  of  human  bodies  for  slave  labor,  the  Emperor  has  never  visited  him. 
And  if  one  had  told  them  that  today  Whether  there  was  any  other  reason  for 
slavery   would   be   universally    abhorred  accepting  his  resignation  the  public  is  not 
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informed,  altho  gossip  does  not  fail  to 
guess.  This  we  know,  that  as  courts  go 
repubhcan  economy  is  not  approved,  and 
thrift  interferes  with  success.  At  least 
Congress  ought  at  every  court  to  provide 
a  residence  for  our  legations.  We  have 
begun  to  recognize  the  duty  and  will 
doubtless  before  long  provide  at  least  for 
our  Ambassadors.  The  transfer  of  Am- 
bassador Rockhill  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Constantinople  is  a  promotion  in  the  way 
of  w^ork,  but  not  in  social  duties,  and  will, 
w^e  doubt  not,  please  Mr.  Rockhill.  He 
is  a  most  competent  man,  has  served  in 
Peking,  and  knows  the  intricacies  of 
luistern  policy.  If  it  is  to  be  the  duty  of 
our  representative  to  aid  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  capital  into  Turkey  he 
will  be  found  a  good  match  for  the  best 
of  the  European  representatives  at  the 
Porte.  It  is  only  since  the  Turkish  rev- 
olution that  it  has  begun  to  seem  safe  to 
risk  investments  into  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Nov^  railroads  are  to  be  built  everywhere. 
That  is  better  than  massacres. 


Discrimination 
Rebuked  at  Cornell 


President  Schurman 
has  struck  the  right 
note.  The  269  wo- 
men students  who  signed  the  petition  that 
two  colored  girls  be  excluded  from  Sage 
College  have  been  very  properly  rebuked, 
and  the  president  tells  them  that  *'at  Cor- 
nell all  university  doors  must  remain  open 
to  all  students,  irrespective  of  race  or 
color  or  creed  or  social  standing  or  pecu- 
niary condition."  It  is  amazing  that  269 
girls  could  have  joined  in  such  an  un- 
worthy act,  so  unladylike,  so  unchristian. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  they  had  read  or 
heard  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who 
walked  by  the  man  beaten  by  thieves,  but 
they  simply  passed  by  and  said  nothing ; 
they  did  not  insult  him  or  kick  him  out  of 
their  road.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intuition  of 
a  generous  soul  to  help  the  under  dog. 
That  is  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  our 
civilization  ;  and  the  first  intuition  of  gen- 
erosity should  be  to  give  the  negro  cour- 
teous help  before  giving  such  help  to 
those  who  can  better  help  themselves. 
For  this  same  reason  in  States  where  the 
negroes  are  many  and  ignorant  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  care  even  more  care- 
fully for  them  that  for  white  scholars. 
We  echo  the  belief  of  President  Schur- 


man tliat  these  269  women  studerits  will, 
out  of  very  penitence  for  their  error,  Ije 
( specially  careful  to  "make  the  lives  of 
the  two  incoming  students  happy." 

T^  ,  ^  .  We  have  never  accepted 
Popular  Passion     ,,  ,  •        ,,     ,  .,  ^ 

*^     ,  „,  the  assertion  that  it  was 

and  War  , ,  1  •         , 

the  popular  passion  due 

to  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Ha- 
vana Harbor  that  drove  our  Government 
into  war  with  Spain.  Now  the  London 
Spectator  declares  that  the  wars  of  the 
last  half  century  have  none  of  them  had 
such  a  cause.  War,  it  says,  has  rather 
been  an  essential  element  of  state  policy. 
The  wars  which  Germany  has  made  or 
threatened  have  come  out  of  no  popular 
frenzy. .  The  war  of  Prussia  with  Austria 
was  from  motives  of  high  policy,  because 
Bismarck  wanted  to  assert  the  nation's 
leadership  in  the  German-speaking  world. 
So  in  the  w-ar  with  France,  the  Prussians 
were  not  spoiling  for  a  fight,  but  it  con- 
solidated Germany  under  Prussian  lead- 
ership. Germany's  later  threat  of  war 
with  France  and  Morocco  was  a  matter 
of  mere  statecraft.  And  the  Spectator 
concludes : 

"The  best  example  of  all,  however,  is  what 
took  place  just  two  years  ago  when  Ger- 
many's threat  of  war  and  known  ability  to 
enforce  the  threat  silenced  in  an  instant  all 
talk  about  the  rights  of  international  law  and 
of  Austria  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
without  getting  the  consent  of  the  other  sig- 
natories to  the  treaty." 

It  is  this  accepted  policy,  to  use  war  or 
the  threat  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
statecraft,  which  explains  w^hy  Germany 
is  less  willing  to  consider  arbitration  than 
are  the  other  great  nations. 

A  correspondent  writes 
us  that  in  the  discussions 
of  methods  for  the  re- 
form of  the  calendar,  there  is  one  that  ap- 
pears to  be  more  practicable,  and  less  ob- 
jectionable, than  any  of  those  given.  In 
a  romance,  the  name  and  author  of  which 
are  quite  forgotten,  the  hero  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness  in  the  fashion  of 
"Looking  Backward,"  after  a  century  of 
oblivion.  One  of  the  reforms  that  he 
found  had  been  effected  was  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  calendar,  as  follows:  There 
were  thirteen  months  of  twenty-eight 
days  each,  all  beginning  and  ending,  of 
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course,  on  the  same  day  of  the  week. 
This  left  one  day  in  ordinary  years,  and 
two  on  leap  years,  to  be  disposed  of. 
These  were  cared  for  by  making  the  first 
the  final  day  of  the  year,  and  calling  it 
"Old  Year's  Day."  The  odd  day  in  leap 
years  was  placed  between  Old  and  New 
Year's  Days,  and  called  Leap  Year  Day. 
The  great  simplicity  of  this  plan,  the  easy 
way  in  which  it  solves  all  the  complica- 
tions of  our  present  calendar,  must  high- 
ly commend  it.  Every  year  and  every 
month  would  beoin  on  the  same  dav  of 
the  week,  presumably  Sunday.  From 
this  beginning,  and  with  exactly  four 
weeks  in  each  month,  the  day  of  the  week 
upon  which  any  date  would  fall  would 
come  quickly  to  mind.  With  but  slight 
practice  they  would  present  themselves 
simultaneously.  The  one  objection  to  it 
is  that  the  Sabbath  would  be  carried  for- 
ward one  day  every  year,  and  two  days 
in  leap  year.  There  would  be  seven  or 
eight  consecutive  week  days  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  w^ould  seem  as  tho  the 
practical  gain  in  simplicity  and  conveni- 
ence would  be  sufficient  to  approve  it. 
We  wonder  if  God  would  object. 

^.  .   TA  ^  The    Independent    has 

Civic  Duty         1^1  1 

r  .u    r^u      u      long  stood  On  rccord  as 
of  the  Church       .     P  r  .      •         1         1 

m  favor  of  taxmg  church 

property ;  especially  as  a  very  large  part 
of  this  is  withdrawn  from  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  the  taxes  that  it  would  pay 
are  distributed  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 
The  New  York  City  Record  shows  a 
total  of  $163,000,000  of  untaxed  property 
in  the  class  we  have  suggested.  The 
value  of  this  property  is  climbing  up  at 
the  rate  of  over  one  million  a  year.  It 
is  not  a  slur  on  the  churches  to  say  that 
all  this  property  should  be  faced  toward 
the  enlightenment  and  the  betterment  of 
the  people.  It  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  taxation,  but  should  be  made  to  do 
its  very  best  in  the  way  of  education  and 
reform.  The  Survey  has  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  Robert  C.  Sanger  is  permit- 
ted to  say  in  its  columns  that  the  over- 
crowded schools,  the  overworked  teach- 
ers and  the  neglected  children  demand 
social  justice  of  the  Church.  Upon  the 
Church  rests  not  only  a  certain  religious, 
but  a  great  civic,  responsibility,  which  it 
cannot   avoid   thru    its    specific   mission. 


This  is  to  renew  the  very  strong  convic- 
tions exprest  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Affairs.  The  Church 
must  come  to  the  frcjnt  as  a  civic  leader, 
and  instead  of  withdrawing  its  properties 
from  public  use,  should  take  care  to  keep 
them  thoroly  operative  for  human  inter- 
ests. In  this  way  it  can  rally  the  peo- 
ple, and  can  organize  them  for  the  real 
end  of  religion,  which  is  human  better- 
ment. 

.»« 

Pittsburg  has  enough  to  be  responsible 
for  without  adding  to  its  disrepute. 
Some  of  its  most  respectable  citizens  and 
bankers  had  to  be  sent  to  prison  not  so 
very  long  ago  for  political  graft,  and 
then  followed  the  exposure  of  the  bad 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  Now 
one  of  its  clergymen,  M.  L.  McEwan, 
D.D..  has  presented  an  overture  to  the 
Pittsburg  presbytery  bringing  charges 
of  heresy  against  two  of  the  professors 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  One 
would  think  that  the  scandal  and  the  in- 
jury of  the  former  trial  of  Professor 
Briggs  was  enough.  It  drove  Professor 
Briggs  into  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
Professor  McGiffert  into  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  did  Union  Seminary 
no  sort  of  injury,  while  it  was  a  real  in- 
jury to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr 
McEwan  will  hardly  succeed  in  starting 
another  trial.  Or  if  there  should  be. 
there  are  other  denominations  that  will 
gladly  welcome  heretics  of  their  sort. 

The  statistics  for  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  show  a  gradually  improved  habit 
of  temperance.  A  curious  effect  appears 
in  the  decreased  number  of  deaths  from 
alcoholism  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  a 
disease  caused  by  alcoholism,  as  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
has  diminished.  Thus  in  England  and 
Wales  the  expenditure  per  head  for  al- 
cohol in  1900  was  $22.59,  ^^^  the  deaths 
from  alcoholism  were  113  per  million, 
and  144  from  cirrhosis ;  while  in  1909. 
with  a  considerably  increased  cost  of 
liquors,  due  to  taxation,  the  expendi- 
ture per  capita  had  fallen  to  $17.24,  and 
the  deaths  from  alcoholism  to  47,  and 
from  cirrhosis  to  99.  Evidently  temper- 
ance is  making  progress  in  Great  Britain. 
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it  was  not  to  the  credit  of  responsible 
journalism  that  last  week  a  story  was 
published  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
which  told  u.s  of  a  secret  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  Japan  for  the  ac(|uisition  of 
what  would  be  a  Japanese  military  base 
on  the  western  coast  of  our  sister  repub- 
lic. It  was  declared  that  some  one  had 
secretly  shown  the  treaty  to  our  Minis- 
ter in  Mexico  and  he  photographed  it 
and  took  it  hurriedly  to  Washington ; 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  for  the  mass- 
ing of  troops  on  the  Mexican  frontier 
as  a  threat  of  war.  Some  one  has  the 
interest  to  get  up  these  war  scares,  and 
succeeded  in  (lu])ing  respectable  jour- 
nals. 

Denman  Thompson  died  last  week. 
With  the  exception  of  Joseph  Jefferson's 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  Thompson's  "Old 
Homestead"  was  the  most  beloved  play 
ever  put  upon  the  American  stage.  Now 
all  the  "critics"  are  telling  their  readers 
why  "The  Old  Homestead"  was  not  a 
great  play  and  ought  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, tho  its  appeal  was  universal. 
The  critics,  you  know,  prefer  a  triangu- 
lar intrigue  constructed  on  the  French 
model.  Nevertheless  no  better  play  than 
"The  Old  Homestead"  has  been  put  on 
the  American  stage  for  a  generation. 
Give  us  the  verdict  of  the  people  and  we 
don't  care  what  the  critics  say. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  ex-Governor  of 
Bengal,  was  for  thirty-seven  years  con- 
nected with  the  Government  service  in 
India.  In  his  new  volume,  "Among  In- 
dian Rajahs  and  Ryots,"  he  indicates  his 
sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the  native 
people  whom  Englishmen  so  often  look 
down  upon.  It  will  indicate  his  attitude 
that  at  Nagpur  he  was  a  member  of  a 
native  Presbyterian  church,  which  had  a 
native  pastor,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
session  with  natives.  As  a  member  of 
the  kirk  session  he  accompanied  an 
Indian  brother  elder  to  visit  the  Christian 
families  of  the  place.  His  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  native  Christians  is  very 
favorable. 

There  was  much  complaint  two  years 
ago  because  at  the  time  of  the  euchar- 
istic  celebration  in  London  a  Catholic 
procession  thru  the  streets  was  allowed. 
But  last  week,  for  the  first  time  in  300 


years,  the  y\nglican  Bishoj)  of  Lond(jn 
led  a  procession  of  4,000  men  from  Tra- 
falgar square  thru  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
street  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
bishop  was  preceded  by  a  priest  carrying 
the  cross,  the  clergy  in  white  surplices 
followed  and  the  laymen.  Exactly  what 
good  came  from  it  is  not  clear,  but  it 
looks  like  another  case  of  imitation  of 
the  Catholics. 

The  announcement  by  Prof.  C.  T.  B. 
Fennell,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
that  he  has  extracted  a  new  element 
from  iodine,  is  extremely  interesting  and 
important  if  it  is  confirmed.  One  would 
hardly  have  expected  it  from  iodine, 
wdiich  has  a  combining  weight  only 
about  half  of  that  of  those  elements  from 
which  radium  has  been  obtained.  But 
iodine  has  long  been  a  disturbing  factor 
in  the  order  of  the  elements  under  Men- 
deleef's  law,  and  we  wait  for  further 
proof.  W^e  now  paradoxically  allow  that 
all  the  elements  are  composite. 

What !  Modernism  among  the  Mor- 
mons !  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Mormon  Church  finds  that  three  profes- 
sors in  the  Brigham  Young  University 
are  Modernists,  and  therefore  heretics. 
They  have  been  applying  higher  criticism 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  they  will  not 
recant.  There  should  be  an  oath  im- 
posed on  all  Mormon  teachers  and 
preachers  that  they  will  never  think 
otherwise  than  Joseph  Smith  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  thought  and  taught. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  readv 
enough  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators.  It  required  a  two-thirds  vote, 
but  it  was  carried  by  296  to  16.  In  the 
Senate  the  case  will  be  different,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  will  carry. 
Senators  are  concerned  as  to  the  way 
they  are  elected. 

The  Cornell  Era  says :  "The  student 
body  has  been  growing  more  temperate 
and  self-controlled  within  the  last  few 
years.  At  present  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  get  drunk  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligible."  This  is  distinctly  encourag- 
ing.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 
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Automobile  Accidents 

So:\iK  very  interesting  figures  on  auto- 
mobile accidents  are  given  in  tiie  recent 
report  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford.  The  company  in  1900 
paid  684  claims,  amounting  to  $113,790. 
In  1910  a  total  of  1,040  claims  were  paid, 
amounting  to  $185,331.  It  is  noted  that 
3()  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurred 
while  cranking  the  machine.  The  num- 
ber of  accidents  due  to  this  cause  in- 
creased from  253  to  423,  and  the  amount 
of  claims  paid  from  $19,607  to  $37,266. 
Carelessness  in  the  simple  operation  of 
entering  and  leaving  the  car  resulted  in 
the  injury  of  87  people.  While  repairing 
or  taking  care  of  automobiles  183  people 
were  injured,  and  three  were  killed.  The 
skidding  and  ditching  of  machines 
caused  the  injury  of  ninety  people  and 
the  death  of  four.  Collisions  caused  in- 
juries to  116  persons  and  the  death  of 
five.  While  a  few  of  the  accidents  were 
unavoidable  or  due  to  causes  beyond  con- 
trol, by  far  the  larger  proportion  were 
due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill  and 
knowledge. 

J* 

The  announcement  that  life  insur- 
ance companies  were  attempting  to  in- 
vest the  money  received  from  policy- 
holders in  the  States  from  which  the 
funds  were  derived  has  been  regarded 
with  some  doubt.  The  report  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  for 
1910,  however,  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1905  there  were  $86,530,983  of  mort- 
gage loans  confined  to  ten  States,  while 
at  the  end  of  1910  there  were  $99,138,- 
T23  of  mortgage  loans  outstanding  in- 
vested in  thirty-four  States.  This  seems 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  this  soci- 
ety is  distributing  its  investments  as 
promised. 

The  proportion  of  insurance  capital  to 
insurance  liabilities  is  very  much  on  the 
decrease.  In  the  past  fortv  vears  the  lia- 
bilities have  almost  doubled,  while  onlv 
$6,000,000  more  ca])ital  was  invested  in 
the  business  in  1910  than  in  1870.  Be- 
tween 1880  and  the  close  of  1908,  912 
fire  insurance  companies  retired  from 
business  in  the  United  States. 


The  rank  of  the  ten  leading  life  insur- 
ance companies  based  on  the  total  insur- 
ance in  force,  including  industrial  poli- 
cies, as  given  out  by  the  recent  tables  of 
the  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, is  as  follows : 

1.  Metropolitan     $2,215,851,388 

2.  New    York    Life    2,039,863,031 

3.  Prudential     1,85 1,258,349 

4.  Mutual   of  N.   Y 1,464,024,396 

5.  E(|uitaljlc,   N.  Y 1,347,158,692 

6.  Northwestern   Mutual    1,080,139,708 

7.  John   Hancock    566,316,365 

8.  Mutual    Benefit    543,658,197 

9.  Penn    Mutual     499,563,062 

10.  Aetna    Life     307,102,649 

The  rank  of  the  first  ten  companies  on 
the  basis  of  total  assets  is  as  follows: 

1.  New    York   Life    $637,876,567 

2.  Mutual  of  New  York   57^,859,063 

3.  Equitable,   N.   Y 485,192,957 

4.  Metropolitan      313,988,334 

5.  Northwestern     273,813,037 

6.  Prudential    226,715.391 

7.  Mutual   Benefit    137,602,579 

8.  Penn    Mutual    116,803,021 

9.  Aetna    Life    95,245,844 

10.  Union    Central     81,234,785 

The  total  number  of  American  com- 
])anie3  licensed  to  write  life  insurance 
tinder  legal  reserve  laws  is  230. 

J* 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany reports  that  during  the  year  1910 
it  paid  claims  upon  ninety-five  lives  who 
died  within  one  year  after  insuring.  The 
total  amount  paid  under  these  policies,  in 
force  less  than  one  year,  was  $971,926. 
This  statement  does  not  include  any  sub- 
standard policies,  but  covers  only  men 
who  had  passed  as  first  class  risks. 
These  figures  are  a  stronger  argument 
for  a  man  in  perfect  health  to  take  out 
life  insurance  than  any  essay  that  could 
be  written  on  the  subject. 

The  fire  v/aste  of  the  United  States  in 
the  past  ten  years  exceeds  the  amount  of 
gold  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus-. 
tria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Spain.  It  i'^ 
equivalent  to  wiping  out  the  entire  corn 
crop  once  every  ten  years,  and  exceeds 
the  annual  value  of  wheat,  hav,  rye  and 
oats.  It  is  twice  tlie  annunl  value  of  the 
cotton  crop.  And  most  of  this  waste  is 
easily  preventable  and  due  to  carelessness 
in  one  form  or  another. 
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The  Growing  Wheat 

This  year's  first  crop  report,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Ap^riciilture  last  week, 
promises  a  jarj^e  yield  of  winter  wheat. 
The  condition  of  the  growing  plants  is 
(S3. 3.  This  is  below  the  ten  years'  aver- 
aiie.  but,  owing"  to  the  notable  increase  of 
acreage,  the  New  York  I'roduce  Ex- 
change's estimate  of  tlie  indicated  crop 
is  541,415.000  bushels.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  greatest  crop  of  winter 
wheat  in  past  years,  that  of  1906,  was 
402.888,000,  and  that  last  year's  was 
only  464,000,000.  The  estimate  men- 
tioned above,  however,  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  acreage  winter-killed  and 
abandoned.  A  year  ago  there  were 
4,000,000  acres  more  at  the  beginning 
than  at  the  end.  But  the  loss  then  was 
exceptionally  great.  The  area  at  the  be- 
ginning this  time  exceeded  that  of  any 
preceding  year  by  1,000,000  acres,  and 
the, loss  on  account  of  winter-killing  has 
been  small.  While  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  April  condition  figures  and 
estimates  have  frequently  been  mislead- 
ing, it  can  be  said  that  there  is  .fair  prom- 
ise of  a  very  large  crop.  Last  year's 
area  at  harvest  was  29,427,000  acres.  As 
34,485,000  acres  were  sown  for  this 
year's  crop,  the  area  at  the  coming  har- 
vest will  probably  exceed  that  of  last 
year  by  at  least  2,500,000  acres. 

A  Dull  Stock  Market 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  business  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally dull.  The  transactions  last 
week  amounted  to  only  578,000  shares, 
or  less  than  the  average  for  a  single  day 
under  normal  conditions.  Owing  to  the 
holidays,  it  was  a  short  week,  but  the 
record  for  the  week  preceding  was  only 
966,000  shares.  Last  week's  business 
may  be  compared  with  the  3,760,000 
shares  of  the  corresponding:  week  in 
iQio,  and  the  4,777.000  for  the  week  of 
the  same  date  in  1900.  Sales  on  the  12th 
were  only  T06.267  shares.  Two  days  ex- 
cepted (July  3,  1908,  and  March  to, 
10^04)  this  was  the  smallest  total  in  fif- 
teen vears.     Investors  and  traders  have 


been  waiting  for  the  Trust  case  deci- 
si(jns.  Brokers  have  been  idle  and  arc 
complaining.  Prices  have  suffered 
scarcely  any  change.  Those  of  active 
stocks  last  week,  as  a  rule,  were  very 
slightly  reduced. 

....The  Rand  output  of  gc^ld  wa.> 
•greater  in  March  (676,065  fine  ounces) 
than  in  any  preceding  month. 

.  .  .  .Manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
exporting  tin  plate  at  the  rate  of  about 
36,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

.  .  .  .The  city  of  Chicago  has  thus  far 
received  from  street  railways  $6,109,845. 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
twenty-year  franchise  granted  four  years 
ago. 

.  .  .  .Senator  Cummins's  resolution 
directing  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission to  make  its  final  report  not  later 
than  December  4  next,  and  providing 
that  immediately  thereafter  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist,  should  be 
adopted. 

.  .  .  .The  State  of  New  York  made  a 
very  successful  sale,  last  week,  of  $10,- 
000,000  of  4  per  cent,  canal  bonds.  Bids 
amounted  to  nearly  $115,000,000.  The 
largest  award  was  $9,894,000,  to  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Fisk  &  Rob- 
inson and  Rhoades  &  Co.  of  New  York 
City  (on  a  joint  bid)  at  104.3013. 

....  According  to  reports  filed  recent- 
ly in  London,  the  estate,  legacy  and 
succession  duties  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
Charles  Morrison  ($54,683,330)  amount 
to  about  $10,000,000.  The  duties  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Alfred  Beit,  which  was 
$40,248,080,  were  about  $3,000,000.  He 
left  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  for  public 
uses. 

.  . .  .The  world's  output  of  copper  has 
grown  from  494.200  tons  in  1900  to  863,- 
000  tons  in  1910,  and  consumption  has 
not  kept  pace  \vith  it.  More  than  half 
of  this  output  is  credited  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  shipment  of  copper  ore 
by  rail  from  the  mines  in  Alaska  to  the 
port  of  Cordova  was  made  a  few  davs 
ago.  This  ore.  about  70  per  cent,  cop- 
per, is  smelted  at  Tacoma. 
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An  Armistice  in 
Mexico 


The  efforts  of  Dr.  Go- 
mez, the  elder  IMadero 
and  others  to  promote 
negotiations  for  a  peace  agreement  in 
Mexico  were  crowned  with  success  on 
the  22(\,  when  General  Madero  accepted 
a  proposition  for  an  armistice  of  four 
days,  covering  the  zone  between  Juarez 
and  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  "in  order,"  as 
he  said,  "to  negotiate  peace  in  confer- 
ences which  are  to  follow."  The  armis- 
tice agreement  was  signed  on  the  23d, 
and  its  terms  extended  to  five  days,  be- 
ginning at  noon  of  that  day.  Peace  is 
now  looked  for.  At  the  end  Madero  did 
not  insist  upon  the  immediate  resignation 
of  Diaz.  He  even  denied  that  h.e  had  ever 
insisted  upon  it.  He  had  proclaimed  no 
ultimatum,  he  continued ;  he  desired  to 
avoid  further  bloodshed  and  would  make 
concessions.  Ambassador  Zamacona  as- 
serted that  his  Government  had  ad- 
dressed no  offer  to  Madero,  but  had  been 
ready  to  consider  any  proposition.  The 
change  in  Madero's  attitude  at  a  time 
when  he  was  preparing  to  attack  Juarez 
with  an  army  of  3,000  men,  which  almost 
surrounded  the  city,  appears  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  arguments  of  his 
father  and  the  repeated  warnings  of  Dr. 
Gomez  ( the  revolutionist  agent  at  Wash- 
ington) that  a  battle  at  Juarez  like  the 
one  at  Agua  Prieta  might  cause  inter- 
vention. The  elder  Madero  did  not  reach 
his  son's  camp  until  the  21st,  and  then, 
at  his  request,  the  promised  assault  upon 
Juarez  was  deferred  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Unofficial  representatives  of  the 
Mexican  Government — Senors  Obregon, 
Braniff,  Hernandez  and  Moye-^had 
been  arguing  there  with  Madero  in  vain. 
But  Madero's  father  and  uncle,  bringing 
news  of  the  danger  of  boundary  war- 
fare,   with    reports    of   their   conferences 


with  Limantour  and  De  la  Barra,  and 
nmch  late  information  of  which  the  revo- 
lutionist leader  in  his  mountain  camp 
had  been  deprived,  convinced  him  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  stop 
fighting  for  a  few  days  and  begin  nego- 
tiations. There  were  reports,  on  the 
23d,  that  Government  positions  of  high 
rank   would   be   offered   to   Madero   and 

several    of    his    associates. Until    the 

end  of  the  week  the  situation  showed  no 
signs  of  improvement.  At  Agua  Prieta, 
the  revolutionists  in  possession  were  at- 
tacked by  Federal  troops  on  the  17th. 
After  fighting  all  day  the  Federals,  late 
at  night,  had  gained  nothing,  but  had 
lost  two  machine  guns.  l)Oth  armies  had 
been  warned  by  our  (iovernment,  but 
many  bullets  fell  in  the  streets  of  Doug- 
las, where  seven  residents  were  wound- 
ed. When  the  assault  was  renewed,  at 
dawn  on  the  i8th,  the  h>derals  discov- 
ered that  the  revolutionists  had  fied. 
Two  of  their  commanders,  Colonels  Gar- 
cia and  Medina,  had  voluntarily  surren- 
dered to  the  American  troops.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  revolutionists'  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  it  is  also  true,  as 
Colonel  Medina  explained,  that  many  of 
them  were  disabled  by  intoxication. 
The}'  had  looted  the  saloons  and  grocery 
stores.  Rebel  reinforcements  were  at  hand, 
and  one  part}'  of  800  men  approached 
the  town  soon  after  the  h^ederals  had 
taken  possession  of  it.  A  few  bullets  in- 
formed them  that  their  friends  were  no 
longer  in  the  place,  and  they  retired.  Be- 
cause seven  residents  of  Douglas  were 
wounded,  the  Governor  of  .Vrizona  sent 
a  protest  to  the  President,  who  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  reply : 

''The  situation  mis^ht  justify  me  in  ordering 
our  troops  to  cross  the  border  and  attempt  to 
stop   the    fighting,   or   to    hre   upon    both    com- 
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hatants  from  tlic  American  side.  But  if  J. 
take  this  step  I  must  face  the  possibiHty  of 
resistance  and  greater  bloodshed,  and  also  the 
danger  of  having  our  motives  misconstrued 
and  misrepresented,  and  of  thus  inflaming 
Mexican  popular  indignation  against  many 
thousands  of  Americans  now  in  Mexico,  and 
jeopardizing  their  lives  and  property.  The 
pressure  for  general  intervention  under  such 
conditions  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  re- 
sist. It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  reckon 
the  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and  we 
"must,  use  the  greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid 
it.  Pending  my  urgent  representations  to  the 
Mexican  Government,  I  cannot,  therefore, 
order  the  troops  at  Douglas  to  cross  the  bord- 
er ;  but  I  must  ask  you  and  the  local  author- 
ities, in  case  the  danger  seems  to  threaten, 
to  direct  the  people  of  Douglas  to  place  them- 
selves where  bullets  cannot  reach  them,  and 
thus   avoid   casualties." 

Because  the  situation  was  full  of  danger, 
the  evacuation  of  Agua  Prieta  was  re- 
garded at  Washington  with  a  feeling  of 

rehef. Altho  official   reports  asserted 

that  Mexico's  reply  to  our  demands  con- 
cerning battles  on  the  boundary  was  sat- 
isfactory, special  dispatches  from  Mex- 
ico quoting  passages  .  showed  that  a 
large  part  of  it  consisted  of  counter 
charges  and  recriminations.  Mexico,  it 
said,  regretted  the  casualties  and  would 
try  to  guard  against  them,  but  a  major- 
ity of  the  rebel  fighters  were  Americans 
and  they  had  fired  the  shots.  Douglas 
policemen  had  assisted  them ;  the  Amer- 
ican commander  had  shown  bias  in  favor 
of  them,  and  had  crossed  the  line  to 
urge  the  Federals  to  surrender.  Before 
the  official  copy  reached  Washington,  a 
part  of  the  reply  (referring  to  this 
crossing)  was  canceled  by  telegraph. 
President  Taft  commented  upon  the 
incident  in  a  good-natured  way,  saying 
it  required  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  there  were  com- 
phmentafy  official  references  by  Mexico 
to  his  sense  of  justice. — — In  a  long  in- 
terview, Minister  Limantour  spoke  of 
the  danger  on  the  border,  where  Amer- 
icans sympathized  with  the  revolution- 
ists. Restrictions  imposed  at  the  request 
of  our  Government,  he  asserted,  had  re- 
duced the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
troops  there  by  75  per  cent.  He  feared 
the  effect  of  a  battle  at  Juarez.  He  was 
not  very  hopeful  (on  the  20th)  of  an 
armistice,  for  Madero  was  a  dreamer,  a 
vegetarian  and  a  spiritualist,  who  lis- 
tened to  mysterious  voices  which  no  one 
else    could    hear.      For    a    generation    to 


Debate  in  the 
Senate 


come,  in  his  opinion,  Mexico  would  W)\. 
be  ripe  for  the  advanced  democratic 
government    prevailing    in    the    United 

States. 

In  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  20th,  Mr. 
Stone  spoke  at  length  for 
his  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  send  the  army  across  the  boundary  if 
force  should  be'  required  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property.  Mr.  Taft, 
he  said,  would  be  justified  in  preventing 
such  bloody  outrages  as  the  one  at 
Douglas  and  Agua  Prieta.  He  was  ear- 
nestly opposed  by  several  Senators.  Mr. 
Root  solemnly  protested  against  the 
resolution,  saying  the  adoption  of  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  Similar  objections  were  raised  by 
Senators  Bacon,  Lodge  and  Cullom,  who 
urged  that  if  the  question  must  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Senate,  the 
debate  should  take  place  in  secret  ses- 
sion. It  was  evident  that  the  Senate 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Stone. 
During  the  week  there  were  indi- 
cations that  the  revolution  was  growing. 
In  Piiebla  there  was  a  battle,  at  a  point 
only  150  miles  from  the  capital;  1,300 
Federals  were  engaged  and  100  rebels 
were  killed.  Three  towns  in  Sinaloa 
were  taken  and  sacked  by  rebels.  Aca- 
pulco  called  for  help,  expecting  attack 
l3y  800  rebels.  At  Tamazula,  in  Duran- 
go,  a  band  of  rebels  was  defeated,  and 
69  of  them  were  killed.  One  of  these 
was  the  commander,  William  Collins,  an 
American.  At  Bauche,  near  Juarez, 
Capt.  Oscar  Creighton,  the  American 
who  had  destroyed  many  railroad 
bridges,  was  killed.  He  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Hughes,  of  El  Paso. 
On  the  2ist,  Diaz  gave  a  full  par- 
don to  Converse  and  Blatt,  the  two 
young  Americans  in  prison  at  Juarez. 
He  had  given  an  audience  to  Converse's 

father  and  been  imprest  by  his  plea. 

Before  the  agreement  for  an  armistice 
was  reached,  Madero  had  sent  formal 
notice  to  General  Navarro  that  if  Diaz 
did  not  at  once  resign  he  would  attack 
Juarez  not  later  than  5  p.  m.  on  the  21st. 
A  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  made  at 
the  elder  Madero's  request,  gave  time 
for  the  agreement,  but  Madero's  army 
retained  its  position  near  the  city. 
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_       J.  I  he  House  of  Repre- 
Canadian  ...  ,     ,    ^., 

„    .        .  sentatives     voted     the 

Recproc.ty  Canadian      reciprocity 

agreement  April  21,  the  vote  being  266 
to  89.  The  agreement  had  45  more 
votes  than  at  the  last  session  (221  to  92). 
Seventy-eight  Republicans,  one  less  than 
a  majority  of  Representatives  of  that 
party  in  the  House,  opposed  the  meas- 
ure. Sixty-four  Republicans  voted  aye. 
The  following  eleven  Democrats  desert- 
ed their  'party  organization  by  voting 
against  the  bill : 

Bathrick,  Claypool,  Doughton,  Fowler, 
Gudger,  Hammond,  Pujo,  Rucker  of  Colo- 
rado, Webb,  Whileacre,  and  Aken  of  New 
York. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  ex-Speaker 
Cannon  and  Representative  Dalzell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  boasted  that  the  agreement 
would  be  opposed  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  Republican  representatives.  The 
sixty-four  Republicans  who  opposed  the 
Administration  measure  included  a  ma- 
jority of  the  insurgents.  Fifteen  Repub- 
licans, including  four  New  York  Con- 
g-ressmen,  Andrus,  Draper,  Payne  and 
Vreeland,  were  unrecorded.  Numerous 
amendments,  offered  by  Republican 
members  with  a  view  to  embarrassing 
the  Democratic  leaders,  were  voted 
down.  Mr.  Lenroot  offered  the  Under- 
wood "farmer's  free  list"  bill  as  an 
amendment,  making  it  apply  only  to 
Canada ;  but  Mr.  Underwood  told  him 
that  he  would,  this  week,  have  a  chance 
to  vote  for  the  application  of  the  free  list 
to  the  whole  world.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  Mr.  Underwood  informed  the 
House  that  telegrams  just  received  from 
his  Alabama  district  stated  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  shut 
down  its  mills  there  and  thrown  3,000 
men  out  of  work,  on  the  ground  that  they 
must  punish  him  for  pushing,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  reciprocity  and  free  list  bills.  His 
declaration  that  he  would  continue  his  at- 
tacks upon  ''the  monopolistic  system  of 
protection,"  regardless  of  the  effect  upon 
his  personal  fortunes,  aroused  Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm. — ■. — From  Ottawa  it  is 
reported  that  Conservative  members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  returning  from 
their  Easter  visits  to  their  constituencies, 
declare  their  belief  that  the  duty  of  the 
opposition  is  to  force  the  Government  to 
appeal   to   the   country   and   bring-   on    a 


general  election  next  fall.  Altho  in  a 
minority,  the  opposition  might  perhap- 
accomplish  this  by  withholding  votes  for 
supplies.  Many  Conservative  members 
are,  however,  in  favor  of  letting  the  reci- 
])rocity  measure  pass  without  serious  op- 
])()siti()n,  feeling  that  the  adoption  of  the 
agreement  is  inevitable. 

The  ''farmers'  free 
The  Free  List  Bill     list"   bill,  reported   to 

the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Chairman  Underwood,  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  re- 
duce the  tariff  revenue  $10,016,495  an- 
nually, on  the  basis  of  the  importations 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  the  majority 
report  this  amount  is  described  as  "in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the 
great  saving  and  advantages  to  all  of  our 
people  from  the  additions  to  the  free  list 
provided  for." 

'*In  several  public  addresses,"  says  the  re- 
port, "the  President  had  admitted  that  the 
tariff  rates  have  resulted  in  excessively  high 
prices,  felt  especially  in  the  increased  cost  of 
living  which  now  bears  heavily  on  our  people. 
.  .  The  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  now 
before  the  House  is  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  extreme  protective  policy  which  has  so 
long  been  imposed  upon  the  country,  and  is 
an  effort  to  mitigate  its  effects." 

The    Canadian    reciprocity    pact    cannot, 

however,  the  report  continues,  give  the 

American  people  all  the  relief  from  high 

prices  that  is  needed. 

'Action  on  the  agreement  involves  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  and  immediate  action  in  re- 
moving a  number  of  the  duties  on  imports 
from  other  countries  in  order  that  justice  may 
be  done  to  the  great  army  af  the  agricultural 
producers,  who,  in  the  Canadian  agreement, 
are  to  have  all  the  alleged  protection  removed 
from  their  products  without  a  corresponding 
or  reciprocal  removal  of  the  protective  duties 
most  burdensome  on  the  commodities  they 
must  purchase  as  necessary  to  sustain  their 
lives   and  industries." 

Details  of  the  free  list  are  discussed  in 

The    Independent  of  April   20,  pages 

817,  856-857. 

The  Senate  has 
Washington  Notes      passed    a    resolution 

offered  by  Mr.  La 
Follette  calling  for  information  from  the 
Interior  Department  concerning  the 
withdrawal  by  the  President  on  October 
28,  1910,  of  12,800  acres  of  lands  that 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  Alaskan  forest 
reserve,  near  Cordova,  the  restoration  of 
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the  lands  to  the  |)iil)lic  domain,  and  their 
^nhseqnen'i  entr\ .  It  is  asserted  that  the 
lands  contn;l  transportation  to  and  from 
the  Cnnnini;ham  coal  deposits  and  afford 
the  onl\'  outlet  for  the  natural  resources 
x)f  the  community.  Delegate  James 
W'ickersham,  of  Alaska,  says  that  the 
lands  have  heen  practically  comman- 
deered by  agents  of  the  Morgan-Ciug- 
genheim  syndicate. The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Census  has  authorized  a 
favorable  report  on  the  bill  fixing  the 
membership  of  the  next  House  in  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  at  433,  an  increase 
of  forty-two  over  the  present  member- 
ship. Under  this  plan  no  State  loses  in 
membership,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  a  total  lower  than  433  been  agreed 
upon.  The  bill  reported  is  identical  with 
the  Crumpacker  measure  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, except  that  it  does  not  give  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  the 
right  to  make  the  reapportionment  ten 
years  hence,  as  did  the  Republican  bill. 


The  Los  Angeles 
Dynamiters 


Last  October  an  ex- 
plosion killed  twentv- 
one  persons  and  de- 
stroyed the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  house 
of  the  owner  of  the  newspaper,  Gen. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  frustrated.  The 
murderers  escaped,  however,  and  it  was 
only  last  week  that  Ottie  McManigal,  a 
structural  iron  worker  arrested  at  De- 
troit, told  the  story  of  a  series  of  crimes, 
extending  over  several  years,  by  which 
more  than  one  hundred  lives  and  prop- 
erty worth  $3,500,000  have  been  sacri- 
ficed— crimes  of  which  the  Los  Angeles 
tragedy  is  only  one.  The  other  men 
under  arrest  are  James  W.  and  John  J. 
McNamara,  the  latter  being  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  International  Bridge 
and  Structural  Workers'  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 
(Others  are  implicated.  McManigal  in 
his  confession  states  that  Jim  McNa- 
mara, M.  A.  Schmidt  and  Dave  Caplan 
were  the  actual  agents  in  the  Times 
crime.  Jim  McNamara  furnished  Mc- 
Manigal and  others  with  funds  and  ex- 
plosives for  use  on  many  other  occasions, 
when  buildings  and  railway  bridges  were 
blown  up.  Acting  uDon  information 
given  by  McManigal,  Detective  William 
J.  Burns  and  one  of  his  assistants  have 
discovered   400   pounds   of   dynamite   iri 


the  center  <^l  Jithn,  (  Miio.  The  three 
prisoners  are  being  conveved  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  they  will  be  placed  on  trial. 

..< 

The   ( jcran    election   bill. 
In  New  Jersey     embodying     Cover  nor 

Wilson's  ideas  of  pri- 
mary and  election  reform,  became  a  law 
last  week.  This  act  provides  that  all 
election  officers,  of  wh(jm  there  are  near- 
ly 5,000  in  the  State,  shall  pass  civil 
service  examinations.  Candidates  for 
election  offfcers  may  be  nominated  by 
any  five  voters  of  the  respective  parties. 
'I  he  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
are  to  have  two  officers  on  each  district 
board,  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  those 
passing  the  civil  service  examination. 
The  bill  extends  the  direct  primary  to 
include  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
Governor  and  Congressman,  and  all 
delegates,  including  those  to  the  national 
conventions.  The  bill  was  opposed  by 
Democratic  State  Chairman  Nugent,  but 
supported  by  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Assembly,  and  it  received  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  Republican  Senate.  Its 
enactment  is  a  victory  for  the  Governor 
scarcely  less  notable  than  the  election  of 
James  E.  Martine  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator. While  the  Governor  was  signing 
the  Geran  law,  the  Senate  voted  favor- 
ably on  a  drastic  corrupt  practices  bill. 
The  basis  of  this  was  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  D.  Prince,  which 
received  radical  amendment.  As  voted 
by  the  Senate,  it  practically  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  for  partisan 
purposes  on  election  day.  If  voters 
must  be  transported  to  the  polls,  it  must 
be  done  at  public  expense,  upon  an  order 
from  the  court  obtained  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  election,  and  the  application 
for  said  order  must  show  that  the  per- 
sons to  be  taken  to  the  polls  live  at  least 
two  miles  from  the  polling  place,  that 
there  is  no  available  trolley  line,  and  that 
they  themselves  possess  no  means  of 
transportation.  The  bill  limits,  also,  the 
size  of  the  campaign  contribution  which 
may  be  made  by  any  individual  and  the 
amount  which  a  candidate  may  spend  in 
his  own  behalf.  There  are  various  other 
stern  restrictions.  The  bill  is  likely  to 
pass  the  House  and  to  receive  the  Gov- 
ernor's signature. The  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  to  investigate  the 
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November,  1910,  election  in  Atlantic 
County  reports  that  there  was  false 
registration,  illegal  voting  and  vote  buy- 
ing, and  that  the  election  officers  of  the 
county  failed  to  do  their  duty.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  the  report  that,  from  the  testi- 
mony taken,  there  were  approximately 
2,000  illegal  registrations  and  1,000  ille- 
gal votes,  almost  entirely  in  Atlantic 
City. 

The  Helm  committee  of 
Various  Items      the     Illinois     Legislature 

heard  important  testi- 
mony, April  20,  when  William  Burgess, 
of  Duluth,  stated  under  oath  that  last 
March  C.  F.  Wiehe,  secretary  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
pany, told  him  he  had  subscribed  $10,000 
to  the  "pot."  The  conversation  took 
place  on  the  "Winnipeg  flyer,"  between 
Duluth  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  a  few  days 
after  Lorimer  had  been  exculpated  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

''Wiehe  said  Lorimer  had  not  used  a  dollar 
of  his  own  money,''  testified  Burgess,  "but 
that  a  jack-pot  was  raised  for  his  election. 
He  said,  'I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
for  I   subscribed   $10,000  myself.'  " 

This  is  the  most  important  testimony  in 
the  Lorimer  bribery  investigation  since 
Clarence  J.  Funk,  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  testified  that  he 
had  been  approached  by  Hines  in  the 
Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  with  a  re- 
quest to  subscribe  $10,000  to  a  $100,000 

Lorimer  fund. The  New  York  State 

Senate  has  passed  Senator  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt's resolution  requesting  the  New 
York  representatives  in  Congress  to 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  tlu- 
peo])le.      The   vote   was   a   party  one,  28 

to  t6. C.  H.  Hyde,  City  Chamberlain 

and  appointee  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  is  the 
subject  of  a  grand  jury  investigation  in 
New  York  City,  where  his  deposits  of 
l)ublic  moneys  in  the  collapsed  Carnegie 
Trust  Company  are  being  scrutinized. 
There  are  now  eleven  indictments  against 
William  J.  Cummins,  chief  promoter  of 
the  Carnegie,  who  persuaded  the  bank 
examiner  that  Mayor  Gaynor  and  An- 
drew Carnegie  stood  back  of  him  and  his 
institution.  There  are  four  indictments 
against  the  Carnegie  l)ank  ])resident, 
Joseph  B.  Reichmann. 


])y  direction  of  the  Philip- 
The  Islands      pine  Legislative  Assembly, 

Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Resi- 
dent  Commissioner  at  Washington,  has 
invited  Si)eaker  Champ  Clark  and  other 
prominent  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  to  visit  the  islands,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn,  the  Speaker  of  the  .Vs- 
sembly  says,  "that  our  hospitality  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  our  high  aspirations 
for  freedom,"  and  may  see  "the  fitness 
of  the  Filipinos  for  independence."  Mr. 
Quezon  remarks  that  an  immediate  grant 
of  independence  would  "end  discussion 
as  to  the  proba1)ility  of  war  with  Japan." 
Representative  Cline,  of  Indiana,  has  in- 
troduced in  the  House  a  joint  resolution 
declaring'  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Un.ited  States  to  establish  an  independent 
government  on  the  islands  "as  soon  as 
conditions  necessary  for  such  govern- 
nient  shall  exist,"  and  then  to  protect  the 
islands  by  "a  general  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity."  The    cigar-making    industry    in 

Porto  Rico  has  been  greatly  disturbed  b\- 
a  strike.  Two  men  (one  of  them  the 
manager  of  a  factory)  have  been  assas- 
sinated by  a  striker.  His  confession 
caused  the  arrest  of  twenty-two  of  hi> 
associates  who  were  members  of  a  secret 
society.  It  is  alleged  that  anarchist  post- 
ers were  found  on  the  walls  of  the  room 
in    which    this    society's    meetings    were 

held. Lieut.    Walter   Rodney,   of   the 

Second  Cavalry,  was  murdered,  on  the 
17th  in  Mindanao,  by  a  Moro  fanatic,  a 
"juramentado,"  who  had  sworn  to  kill 
a  Christian,  believing  that  in  this  way  he 
would  earn  eternal  bliss  after  death. 

The    veto    bill    is    being- 
British  Politics     slowly    forced    thru    the 

House  of  Commons  b\' 
the  use  of  the  closure,  such  of  the  thou- 
sand amendments  as  the  Government  is 
willing  to  consider  being  voted  down  at 
the  end  of  a  futile  discussion.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  House  have  lasted  to  4  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  much  bad 
temper  has  been  manifested,  especially 
whenever  Mr.  Churchill  has  relieved  the 
Premier  in  taking  charge  of  the  bill. 
The  Opposition  holds  that  the  term 
"money  bill."  to  designate  those  meas- 
ures wdiich  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
competent  to  veto,  is  ambiguous,  and 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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inons  the  sole  power  of  deciding  which 
arc  money  bills.  It  is  also  urged  that 
tlie  clause  providing  that  any  other  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
three  successive  sessions  shall  become  a 
law  in  sjMte  of  its  rejection  by  the  House 
of  Lords  is  too  sweeping,  and  unless 
some  exceptions  were  specified,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  omnipo- 
tent. In  reply,  Premier  Asquith  stated 
that  the  Government  would  accept  no 
amendments  which  would  exclude  from 
this  clause  any  class  of  legislation.  "The 
veto  of  the  Crown  is  gone,"  he  said.  'Tt 
is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.  It  has  gone 
by    disuse;    so    ought    the    veto    of    the 

House    of    Lords    to    have    gone." 

The  Unionists  gain  one  seat  from  a 
recount  in  Exeter,  where  it  was  report- 
ed in  December  that  the  Liberal  can- 
didate had  won  by  4  votes,  the  returns 
being  4,786  to  4,782.  But  the  two 
judges  who  were  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  case  discovered  a  great  deal 
of  illegal  voting,  and  finally  report- 
ed that  the  Unionist  really  had  been 
elected  by  a  majority  of  i,  giving  as  the 
corrected  vote  4,777  to  4,776.  The  Lib- 
eral member  who  was  unseated  called 
the  judges  biased  and  unjust,  and  the 
crowd  hooted  them  thru  the  town  to 
their  train,  an  almost  unprecedented  oc- 
currence in  England.  When  the  report 
of  the  recount  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  delay  its  acceptance,  but  the 
Speaker  overruled  the  motion  and  the 
name  of  the  Unionist  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Liberal  on  the  roll  of  the 

House. The  Government  is  about  to 

present  its  scheme  for  insurance  against 
unemployment.  The  system  is  to  be 
compulsory  and  will  be  applied  first  to 
all  men  employed  in  house  building,  ship- 
building and  construction  works,  both 
imion  and  non-union,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled. A  discharged  employee  will 
take  his  card  to  the  nearest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment labor  exchanges,  and  they  will 
help  him  to  get  another  place.  If  he 
cannot  find  work  after  a  reasonable  time 
he  will  be  entitled  to  about  $2  a  week 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  insurance  fund  is  built  up 
from  obligatory  contributions  from  em- 
ployers and  employees,  supplemented  by 

a   large   state   subvention. According 

to  the  census,  which  has  just  been  com- 


pleted, the  population  of  India  is  315,- 
(X)i,099,  representing  an  increase  of  7 
l)er  cent,  over  the  census  of  1901.  Oi 
this,  the  British  territory  contains  244,- 
172,381,  an  increase  of  5.4  per  cent.,  aijcl 
the  native  states  and  agencies,  70,828,- 
728,  an  increase  of  12.9  per  cent.  The 
larger  gain  of  the  native  states  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  sparsely  settled  and  had  suffered  a 
greater  loss  of  population  in  the  famines 
of  1897  and  1900  than  the  British  terri- 
tory. 

From  the  confused 
The  Albanian  Rising  reports  of  the  in- 
surrection in  the 
Albanian  provinces  of  European  Turkey 
it  may  be  divined  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  not  so  uniformly  successful 
in  quelling  the  disorder  as  has  been 
claimed  in  Constantinople.  The  Alban- 
ians have  always  taken  pride  in  preserv- 
ing a  certain  autonomy  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  their  national  hero,  Scan- 
derbeg,  successfully  attacked  Ottoman 
rule.  The  mountain  tribes  are  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  the  constitutional 
regime  and  the  policy  of  national  uni- 
formity which  the  Young  Turks  are 
seeking  to  impose.  Besides  the  racial 
differences,  the  religious  question  forms 
an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  The 
Catholic  Albanians  receive  sympathy  and 
possibly  more  material  support  from 
Austria  and  from  Montenegro,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  war  cry  of  the  troops 
sent  out  by  the  Turkish  Government  is 
"Who  will  fight  and  die  for  Allah  and 
the  Prophet  let  him  march  against  the 
infidel  mountaineers."  Pope  Pius  X  is 
reported  to  have  conferred  with  the 
Bishop  of  Skutari  over  the  situation. 
When  the  Pope  requested  the  Bishop  to 
preach  peace  to  the  Albanians,  the  bishop 
informed  him  that  the  Albanians  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turks  that  they  were  determined  to 
strike  for  justice  at  any  cost.  The  Pope 
is  said  to  have  notified  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment that  the  creation  of  a  nunciature 
at  Constantinople  would  be  impossible  if 
the  Turks  continued  to  persecute  the  Al- 
banian Catholics.  So  far  the  active  out- 
break has  been  confined  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Albania,  but  it  is  feared 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  may  at  any 
time  share  in  the  rising,  for  the  educated 
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Albanians  and  the  emigrants  relurned 
from  America  have  radical  and  repul)li- 
can  views.  There  are  now  about  thirt}' 
battalions  of  Turkish  troops  in  the  re- 
gion, together,  assisted  by  a  large  force 
of  Bashi-Bazouks  or  irregulars.  The 
strength  of  the  insurgents  is  unknown, 
since  they  divide  into  small  bands  and 
l)ursue  a  desultory  warfare  in  the  moun- 
tain passes,  chiefly  of  ambuscades.  Late- 
ly, however,  they  seem  to  have  adopted 
bolder  and  more  open  tactics,  and  they 
have  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Tuzi,  on 
the  Montenegrin  frontier,  which  was 
not  long  ago  captured  by  the  Turks. 
The  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
to  relieve  Tuzi  have  so  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful, for  the  expeditions  sent  into  the 
interior  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison 
have  been  attacked  and  repelled  with 
severe  losses.  It  is  reported  that  the  in- 
surgents plan  a  simultaneous  attack  upon 
Skutari,  Ipek  and  Dibra.  In  several  in- 
stances the  Turkish  troops  have  gone 
over  in  a  body  to  the  insurgents  they 
were  sent  out  to  fight.  The  Governor  of 
Skutari  has  resigned,  ostensibly  on 
grounds  of  health,  and  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  Torgut  Shevket  Pasha,  who 
put  down  the  former  rebellion  in  that 
region  with  great  severity.  It  is  an- 
nounced from  Vienna  that  the  Austrian, 
Italian  and  Turkish  Ambassadors  have 
advised  the  Porte  to  make  concessions  to 
the  Albanians  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
])ut  down  the  rebellion  by  strong  meas- 
ures. 


The  Moroccan 
Rebellion 


The  disorder  in  Morocco 
has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  foreign  inter- 
vention has  become  necessary,  and  both 
France  and  Spain  are  dispatching  troo])s 
to  that  country.  For  a  month  now  the 
Sultan  has  been  besieged  in  his  capital 
by  a  coalition  of  Berber  tribes  and  has 
only  kept  them  at  bay  by  the  use  of  rapid 
fire  guns  on  the  bastions  and  occasional 
sorties  by  the  cavalry.  The  Sultan's  ar- 
tillery is  under  the  command  of  the 
French  colonel  Mangin,  who  was  called 
to  Fez  on  March  22  to  take  charge  of 
the  defense  of  the  capital.  Another  force 
of  2,500  native  troops  was  sent  to  his 
rescue  from  Tangier  under  Colonel  Bre- 
mond.  but  has  not  been  a1)le  to  reach  Fez. 


as  it  was  attacked  on  the  way  by  the 
Sheradas.  The  Sheradas  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  forty  killed  and  eighty 
]  risoners,  but  they  still  hung  on  the 
Hanks  of  the  military  expedition.  Further 
progress  was  retarded  by  storms  of  ex- 
ceptional violence.  The  roads  were  im- 
])assal)le  and  the  heavy  hail  wounded 
some  of  the  troops  and  stampeded  the 
horses.  When  last  heard  from  about 
ten  days  ago  Colonel  Bremond's  force 
was  stuck  in  the  mud  and  short  of  food, 
money  and  ammunition,  and  mutinous 
because  they  had  not  been  paid.  Rein- 
forcements and  supplies  sent  from  Tan- 
gier had  not  succeeded  in  getting  to  him. 
The  ^>ench  can,  if  necessary,  invade  the 
country  from  three  directions ;  from  Tan- 
gier on  the  north,  from  Casablanca  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  which  they  have  gar- 
risoned ever  since  the  outbreak  there, 
and  from  Ujda  on  the  Algerian  frontier 
to  the  east.  But  France  is  probably  not 
anxious  to  undertake  such  a  difficult  and 
expensive  task  as  the  pacification  of  Mo- 
rocco, even  if  given  a  free  hand  in  it  by 
the  other  Powers,  which  is  doubtful.  It 
is  rumored,  in  spite  of  official  assurances, 
that  France  and  Spain  are  not  in  com- 
plete accord  as  to  the  policy  of  their  joint 
action  in  Morocco,  and  that  Germany  is 
likely  to  interfere  again  if  the  French 
Government  should  attempt  any  advance 
movement.  The  jingo  German  papers 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  greatly  strengthened  her  diplomatic 
position  and  military  power  since  the 
conference  of  Algeciras,  and  that  if  the 
independence  of  Morocco,  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed German}-  should  get  her  share. 
The  least  she  would  claim,  according  to 
these  papers,  would  be  the  three  Atlantic 
ports  of  Rabat,  Casablanca  and  Moga- 
dor,  together  with  the  hinterland  per- 
taining thereto,  which  she  needs  for 
growing  cotton.  General  Moinier,  in 
charge  of  the  French  troops  at  Casa- 
blanca, will  probably  start  soon  for  the 
relief  of  Fez  with  a  mixed  force  of 
Shawia  tribesmen  and  French  soldiers, 
about  4,000  altogether,  and  expects  to 
reach  the  capital  about  May  4.  Besides 
the  eighteen  French  army  instructors, 
the  Europeans  now  in  Fez  comprise 
seven  Frenchmen,  seven  Italians,  four  or 
five  Englishmen,  three  Germans  and 
three  .\ustrians. 


The  Grievances  of  the  Mexican 

Insurrectos 

[The-  following  arlicU-  is  by  an  Anu'iican,  resident  for  many  years  in  llie  heart  of  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  territory  ami  at  tliis  nionient  residing  tiiere.  [fe  )>refers  not  to  have 
his   name    nsed. — Editor.  I 


HAVlNCr  lived  in  Alexico  nearl\- 
half  of  my  life,  both  as  a  child 
and  as  a  man,  knowing  the  lan- 
li'nage  and  the  people  of  both  nations 
almost  equally  well,  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
a  far  better  condition  to  interpret  the 
disturbed  political  conditions  in  this  re- 
l)ublic  to  its  friends  in  the  North,  than 
the  .  average  newspaper  correspondent 
who,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  at  or 
near  the  scat  of  war,  rushes  into  ]3rint 
and  heralds  to  the  world  his  private 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  JNIexican 
revolution  and  its  causes.  It  is  after 
having  read  some  of  these  articles  in 
recent  metropolitan  papers,  so  full  of  in- 
accuracies and  unfair  statements,  that  I 
have  been  stirred  up  to  set  forth  the  true 
conditions  and  the  real  causes  of  the 
present  revolution,  which,  altho  it 
may  have  at  first  seemed  petty  and  at 
times  been  given  an  "opera  boufTe"  ap- 
pearance, is  neverthelss  powerful  and 
full  of  significance  for  the  future  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

History  is  now  being  made  in  Mexico, 
and  to  us  who  live  here  and  whose  lives 
and  interests  are  more  or  less  closely 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  this  country, 
the  events  now  occurring  are  intensely 
interesting. 

Tn  its  significance  and  importance  this 
revolution  as  far  transcends  the  numer- 
ous uprisings  that  were  the  scouroe  of 
Mexico  two  generations  ago  as  the 
American  Revolution  surpassed  the  re- 
cent upheaval  in  Portugal.  ''Revolu- 
tions" used  to  be  almost  as  frequent  in 
INIexico  as  they  still  are  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, until,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
bravest  and  most  able  revolutionist  of 
them  all  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since,  a  i:)resident 
in  name,  but  a  czar  in  realitv. 

N^ow,  for  over  a  generation  Mexico 
has  been  free  from  the  scourqe  of  al- 
most constant  fighting:    and,    under    the 
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wise  and  statesmanlike  leadership  of 
Diaz,  greatest  of  Latin  American  presi- 
dents and  one  of  the  world's  notable 
rulers,  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  has  i)ro- 
gressed  with  astonishing  rapidity,  as  all 
the  world  knows.  It  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  Diaz's  government,  tho  des- 
potic in  the  extreme,  ruling  with  an 
iron  hand  that  has  not  hesitated  at  im- 
prisonment and  execution  whenever  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  has  been  for  the 
good  of  Mexico ;  because  only  thru  such 
measures  could  such  a  strong,  stable 
government  have  been  established,  and 
only  under  such  wise  leadership  could 
Alexico  have  entered  upon  and  enjoyed 
the  most  prosperous  era  of  her  history. 

If  that  is  true,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation  has 
been  such  as  to  astonish  the  world ;  if 
manufactures,  railroads,  mines,  and  in- 
dustries of  all  kinds  have  been  encour- 
aged :  if  wealth  has  been  poured  into  the 
country  to  aid  in  the  development  of  its 
resources,  until  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
has  been  invested  by  foreign  nations  in 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  why  should 
there  have  been  a  revolution  ?  Shallow 
thinking  persons  have  said  it  was  be- 
cause a  disgruntled  candidate  for  the 
presidency  wished  to  gain  the  seat  of 
power  at  all  costs  ;  if  not  by  ballot  then 
by  force  of  arms.  Others  have  attributed 
it  to  an  anti- foreign  mania  with  the  ral- 
lying cry  of  "Mexico  for  the  Mexicans." 
Still  others  have  said  it  was  an  uprising 
of  the  peon  class  aided  by  bandits  and 
idle  malcontents  who  are  out  only  for 
plunder,  and  who  hope  to  obtain  a  life 
of  comfort  and  ease  thru  the  subdivision 
and  distribution  of  the  large  feudal  es- 
tates in  a  veritable  socialistic  style. 

None  of  these  explanations  comes  any- 
where near  the  truth.  The  causes  of  the 
Revolution  are  deep  seated,  and  one 
must  go  back  many  years  to  trace  their 
source.  The  three  or  four  principal 
causes — the  denial  of  the  right  of  suflf- 
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rage,  the  insolent  and  oppressive  domi- 
nation of  the  political  bosses,  the  organic 
union  of  the  executive,  judiciar\'  and 
legislative  branches, — are  all  dependent 
ui)on  the  too  long  continuance  of  one 
man  as  president;  and  the  refusal  of 
Diaz  to  give  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, when  over  half  of  the  people  de- 
manded it,  was  the  immediate  and  pre- 
ponderating cause  of  the  resort  to  arms. 

When  1  say  that  Diaz  has  been  presi- 
dent too  long,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  he  is  not  honored,  respected  and  ap- 
preciated by  his  people ;  but  his  unprece- 
dentedly  long  term  of  office  has  resulte<l 
in  the  establishment  of  the  most  power- 
ful political  machine  ever  known  in  a 
so  called  republic,  and  Diaz  himself  has 
become  the  most  powerful  political  boss 
or  "cacique,"  as  we  say  in  Spanish,  that 
ever  held  sway  in  a  so-called  democracy. 

"But,''  some  one  objects,  "has  not 
Diaz  been  one  of  the  best  'bosses'  that 
ever  directed  the  destinies  of  a  nation  ? 
Has  he  not  been  unselfish,  seeking  only 
his  country's  good  ?  Did  not  Mexico  need 
just  such  a  ruler, — boss,  czar,  call  him 
what  you  like, — to  lead  her  in  the  path 
of  peace,  industry  and  self-develop- 
ment?" Yes  indeed,  but  under  his  lead- 
ership Mexico  has  progressed  to  a  point 
where  her  people  are  ready  to  begin  to 
assume  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government.  What  a  splendid  thing- 
it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  only  seen 
that  the  times  were  ripe  for  him  grace- 
fully to  step  down  from  his  "throne" 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  world,  honored 
and  respected  by  every  one  at  home  and 
abroad  on  account  of  his  self-abnegation, 
this  crowning  act  of  renunciation,  allow- 
ing some  one  chosen  by  the  people  to 
take  the  reins,  while  he  could  stand  by, 
ready  to  advise  and  direct  if  it  seemed 
necessary. 

But  instead  of  this,  deceived  in  his  old 
age  by  the  flattery  and  adulation  of  those 
by  whom  he  had  surrounded  himself, 
and  to  whose  interest  it  was  that  he 
should  remain  in  the  president's  chair, 
so  that  they  could  continue  in  their  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  power,  with  the  almost 
limitless  opportunities  of  lining  their 
pockets  ;  deceived  also  by  the  respect  and 
plaudits  of  the  multitudes  that  appeared 
to   do  him   honor   while    satisfvino-   their 


curiosit}',  on  his  triumi)hal  "march"  fr')  u 
the  capital  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  nation,  where  he  was  the  cynosure 
of  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  occasion 
of  his  meeting  with  President  Taft,  he 
decided  to  allow  himself  to  be  "re- 
elected" for  another  term  of  six  years, 
thus  fastening  upon  his  already  restive 
and  uneasy  people  the  shackles  of  a  sys- 
tem more  ojjpressive  and  fettering  than 
any  to  be  found  outside  of  Russia. 

What  is  this  "system"?  What  was  its 
origin,  and  into  what  has  it  developed  or 
degenerated?  Let  me  explain.  Diaz 
naturally  had  to  appoint  trusted  and 
loyal  followers  to  help  him  govern  his 
country  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned, so  he  arranged  that  the  gover- 
nors of  all  the  states  should  really  be 
appointed  by  him,  while  nominally  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  Each  governor  in  his 
turn  saw  to  it  that  mayors  of  every  city 
and  town  in  his  state  were  men  of  his 
choice,  and  that  even  the  men  who  made 
some  pretensions  to  represent  the  people, 
their  supposed  spokesmen  at  the  local 
seats  of  government, — the  state  legisla- 
tors,— owed  their  "election"  to  him.  The 
judges  too  were  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  state  and  the  political  boss 
in  Mexico  are  one  and  the  same.  As 
compared  with  the  "boss"  that  w^e  are 
so  familiar  with  in  the  United  States, 
he  is  a  person  of  far  greater  power  and 
with  much  greater  opportunities  for 
graft  and  rascality  than  his  American 
cousin  ;  for  his  fellow-citizens  have  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  dethroning  him  or  of 
curtailing  his  power  in  any  way,  and  in 
many  instances  the  governors  have  re- 
mained in  power  for  from  ten  to  twent\' 
years. 

Under  such  a  svstem  and  with  the  ex- 
amples of  their  Spanish  fathers  before 
them,  is  it  any  wonder  that  graft  honev- 
combs  the  whole  government  and  flour- 
islies  with  a  tro])ical  luxuriance?  There 
is  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  civil  ser- 
vice system  to  check  the  evils  of  political 
])atronage,  which  was  getting  to  be  such 
a  nuisance  in  the  Imited  States  before 
Cleveland's  time.  The  local  postmaster 
appoints  whom  he  wishes :  the  mavor 
fills  all  the  city  offices  ;  the  judg"e  decides 
\\li:it    he    pleases,    unhampered    by    an\' 
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jury,  and  inliuenced  only  by  liis  awe  of 
the  moneyed  or  political  prestige  of  tlu- 
persons  under  trial. 

To  reinforce  what  I  have  said  regard- 
ing the  evils  of  the  rule  of  the  "boss"  in 
Mexico,  I  will  translate  at  some  length 
from  an  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  /:/  Pais  of  Mexico  City,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Secret" : 

"Wherever  a  Mexican  'cacique'  holds  sway, 
his  power  is  felt  in  four  main  directions : 
lands,  water  rights,  fines  and  women.  As 
soon  as  the  cacique  steals  for  himself  the 
water  of  the  village  to  irrigate  the  land  which, 
but  a  short  while  before,  he  also  stole,  the 
citizens  who  find  themselves  reduced  to  mis- 
ery or  condemned  to  die  of  thirst,  get  to- 
gether to  plan  a  defense.  A  committee  is 
named  to  present  their  complaint  to  the 
'cacique'  next  above.  The  committee  fails 
after  receiving  nothing  but  harsh  treatment, 
and  the  matter  is  then  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  popular  'tinterillo'  or  pettifogger,  who 
leaves  the  citizens  stripped  to  the  skin  in  ex- 
change for  a  very  fair  cudgeling  which  he 
gets  on  turning  the  corner  of  his  house. 

"The  committee  next  hunt  up  a  lawyer,  a 
'senoron,'  a  'big  bug,'  of  the  kind  that  don't 
allow  themselves  to  be  beaten,  who  work  mir- 
acles. To  cover  the  costs  each  citizen  makes 
a  sacrifice,  selling  a  burro  or  mortgaging  a 
little  piece  of  property ;  sacrifices  permitted 
only  by  their  deep  indignation,  and  finally 
they  manage  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  engine  of 
law  which  is  to  destroy  the  immunity  of  the 
boss.  The  lawyer  toils  and  sweats,  and  after 
all  he  too  confesses  his  powerlessness. 

"But  hope  is  the  last  thing  to  die.  A  poli- 
tician must  be  sought,  a  man  of  influence,  a 
little  finger  of  the  governor;  he  must  be 
talked  to,  his  wife  must  be  influenced  thru 
the  priest.  Fresh  sacrifices  are  made,  those 
which  appeared  impossible  at  first.  The  poli- 
tician gets  to  work,  his  wife  too,  as  well  as 
the  priest.  All  to  no  purpose.  In  fine  the 
boss  turns  out  to  be,  as  the  lawyer  said,  'more 
invulnerable  than  the  sun.' 

"At  times  it  is  not  the  poor,  but.  rich  ranch 
owners  or  manufacturers  who  initiate  the  holy 
w^ar.  The  result  is  identical.  The  boss 
laughs  at  them  all ;  with  the  greater  glee  the 
more  powerful  they  are. 

"The  secret  of  this  immunity  is  complicity. 
The  boss  'higher  up'  dare  not  punish  his  in- 
ferior, because  betw^een  the  two  there  are  the 
most  horrible  secrets.  The  latter  has  been  the 
accomplice  of  the  former  in  many  pieces  of 
dirty  work,  in  many  odious  acts,  and  like  all 
of  his  ilk  he  keeps  his  proofs.  In  reality  he 
is  a  veritable  tyrant  over  the  one  higher  up 
He  can  laugh  at  him,  the  same  as  he  does  at 
the  citizens,  pettifoggers,  lawyers,  and  little 
fingers." 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
evils  of  "caciquismo,"  because  the  op- 
pression and  practical  state  of  slavery 
which  has   resulted   from   it  have  galled 


llu-  ftelings  of  the  people  mnrc  than  any- 
thing else,  and  has  been  by  far  the  most 
important  cause  of  the  present  uprising. 
What  recourse  was  there  for  the  poor 
people  but  to  resort  to  arms? 

I'erhajjs  the  next  strongest  cause  has 
been  the  oppressive  burden  of  heavy  and 
unjust  taxation,  tho  it  is  subordinate 
to,  and  the  direct  result  of,  the  political 
"system"  just  dwelt  upon. 

If  our  forefathers  were  justified  in 
fighting  for  freedom  from  British  rule, 
because  of  unjust  but  not  oppressive  tax- 
ation, hov/  much  greater  justification 
have  the  Mexicans  for  taking  up  arms 
to  obtain  the  right  of  sufifrage  and  fair 
treatment  by  their  rulers !  Not  only  are 
they  "taxed  without  representation,''  but 
they  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their 
patience.  The  proverbial  patience  of  the 
Mexican  citizen  has  been  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point,  with  tax  upon  tax, 
until  the  small  shopkeeper — of  w^hom 
there  is  one  on  every  corner — the  small 
farmer,  the  tradesman,  have  all  been 
paying  an  amount  of  taxes  which  the 
average  American  or  Britisher  would 
not  stand  for  at  all.  The  stamp  tax  in 
the  United  States  during  the  Spanish 
American  war,  on  checks,  tobacco,  pat- 
ent medicines  and  perfumery,  was  an 
enormous  revenue  producer,  but  was 
considered  somewhat  of  an  infringement 
on  the  liberty  of  American  citizens,  and 
was  removed  shortly  after  the  war  end- 
ed. Here  in  Mexico  we  don't  mind  put- 
ting stamps  on  every  receipted  bill,  on 
every  legal  document  and  on  all  oiu* 
checks.  But  what  would  an  American 
farmer  say,  If  every  time  he  slaughtered 
a  beeve,  a  pig  or  a  lamb,  he  had  to  pay 
a  license  fee  of  from  $3  to  $5 !  What 
would  the  average  shopkeeper  or  busi- 
ness man  say,  if  he  had  to  pay  five  or  six 
distinct  taxes:  one  on  his  capital,  a 
license  to  the  city,  a  percentage  on  his 
daily  cash  sales,  a  special  tax  on  tobacco ; 
and  whenever  he  paid  a  city  tax,  he  had 
to  pay  a  corresponding^  state  tax,  and 
always  20  per  cent,  additional  to  the  Fed- 
eral government?  Moreover,  the  tax  lev- 
ied on  the  small  business  man  is  always 
proportionately  greater  than  that  on  the 
large  business  houses.  All  who  own  horses 
and  carriages  have  to  contribute  their 
share,  tliose  Avho  make  their  living  from 
the  transportation  business  having  to  pay 
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a  larger  tax  than  those  who  have  car- 
riages for  pleasure;  professional  men 
have  to  pay  from  $5  to  $10  a  month  . 
and  so  on  down  to  the  poorest  citizen, 
none  of  them  having  an}'  voice  as  to  who 
shall  govern  jthem,  so  that  the  only  won- 
der is  that  the  people  haven't  risen  in 
their  wrath  long  ago ! 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  sufTrage  is 
a  cause  of  the  present  revolution,  which 
must  be  placed  right  alongside  of  the 
other  reasons  just  mentioned.  Al- 
ways in  the  past  it  has  been  one  of  the 
transcendent  motives  for  rebellion,  and 
when  suffrage  has  been  denied  a  people 
who  have  felt  that  they  were  ready  for 
it,  thev  have  had  to  wade  thru  rivers  of 
blood  before  they  have  gained  that 
sacred  boon  of  democracy ;  and  the  citi- 
zens of  modern  Mexico  will  come  to 
their  own,  even  if  it  has  to  be  in  the  same 
(^Id  way. 

When  Diaz  first  became  president,  the 
people  were  far  from  being  ready  to 
handle  the  ballot.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
that  time  hardly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  were  able  to  read  and  write. 
Even  now,  outside  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
has  but  very  slightly  decreased.  But  in  the 
centers  of  population  the  efforts  of  Diaz 
to  extend  the  public  school  systems,  sec- 
onded by  the  altruistic  help  of  religious 
bodies  of  all  denominations,  making  a 
total  of  some'  12,500  schools  with  15,000 
teachers,  have  accomplished  a  o;reat  deal. 
A  striking  proof  of  the  raising  of  the  gen- 
eral average  of  intelligence  is  shown  in 
the  increase  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals of  all  kinds  published  now,  as  com- 
pared with  thirty  years  ago.  At  present 
in  the  city  in  which  the  writer  lives  there 
are  printed  five  or  six  daily  papers  of 
varying  size,  all  very  small  compared 
with  American  newspapers  in  a  city  even 
one-third  the  population  of  this  city  of 
35,000,  but  nevertheless  very  efifective 
in  stimulating  the  thought  and  opening 
the  minds  of  the  people.  When  the  wife 
of  a  soldier,  a  member  of  the  very  low- 
est social  stratum,  can  be  seen  reading 
a  paper  as  she  walks  along  the  street,  it 
shows  that  a  very- large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  are  able  to  read  and 
do  read  at  least  the  daily  papers ;  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  Ion"-  be- 
fore the  people  begin  to  realize  that  they 


arc  not  being  treated  rightly  as  compared 
with  the  citizens  of  real  republics. 

It  has  often  been  said,  with  great 
truth,  that  one  of  Mexico's  greatest 
needs  was  the  development  of  a  large 
middle  class,  the  very  backbone  and 
sinew  of  every  nation  that  amounts  to 
anything.  A  class  that  is  neither  poor 
nor  rich ;  neither  debased  nor  debauched, 
but  that  is  educated,  thoughtful,  moral 
and  ambitious.  The  class  in  which  are  to 
be  found  the  professional  men,  the  teach- 
ers, merchants,  engineers,  skilled  me- 
chanics, and  the  independent  farmers. 
Such  a  class  has  been  slowly  forming, 
until  now  it  constitutes  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  population;  and  it  has 
been  among  the  representatives  of  this 
class  that  the  present  wave  of  reform, 
and  of  rebellion  against  the  existing 
form  of  government,  originated.  It  is 
not  true,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  uprising  originated  among 
the  peon  and  criminal  classes,  and  that 
the  revolution  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
scattered  groups  of  bandits  out  for  plun- 
der and  pillage.  Indeed,  in  view  of  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place  in  the 
short  time  since  this  article  was  begun, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  the  trouble 
to  refute  such  a  ridiculous  statement. 

The  Revolution  as  a  movement,  and 
as  an  expression  of  the  discontent  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  with 
the  present  system  of  government,  has 
assumed  a  significance  that  has  called  to 
it  the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and 
has  already  resulted  in  the  first  step  to- 
ward radical  reforms.  I  refer  to  the 
resignation  of  Diaz's  entire  cabinet,  some- 
thing that  never  before  happened  in  the 
history  of  Mexico.  It  is  more  than  like- 
ly that  even  before  this  appears  in  print 
there  may  be  still  more  sensational  devel- 
opments, resulting,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  thru  the  insti- 
tuting of  practically  all  the  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  people. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  closing  my  article 
than  to  quote  the  appeal  made  to  Presi- 
dent Diaz  in  an  article  by  a  prominent 
native  physician,  a  typical  representative 
of  Mexico's  middle  class,  who  as  a  rule 
do  not  concern  themselves  wnth  politics 
and  who  have  not  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  armed  revolution,  but  ^vho  never- 
theless  sympathize  with   it.    The  article 
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is  entitled  "A  Plea  for  l^eace,"  and  it  ap- 
j)eared  in  a  leading  local  daily  paper. 
The  appeal  to  the  President  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Have  mercy  on  thy  people;  concede  them 
the  justice  they  ask.  Grant  them  free  suf- 
frage and  the  effectual  separation  of  the  ju- 
dicial, executive  and  legislative  powers.  Take 
away  the  insupportable  burden  of  'Caciquis- 
mo,'  which  destrovs  all  ambition,  all  dignity, 
all  good  sentiments ;  wbich  corrupts  the  soul 
and  tills  the  heart  with  rancour ;  which  sej)- 
arates  more  and  more  each  day  the  people 
from  the  government,  the  poor  from  the  rich, 
brother  from  brother. 

'Tt  is  in  vain  your  interested  friends  and 
the  'officious'  press  try  to  tell  you  this  revolt 
is  of  no  importance,  that  it  is  caused  by  ban- 
dits who  only  want  to  rob  and  aestroy,  that 
a  crazy  interloper  pretends  to  accomplish  im- 
possible Utopian  dreams. 

"What  is  certain  is,  that  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  justice. 
It  is  certain  that  the  brave  mountaineers  and 
proud  frontiersmen  who  are  up  in  arms  are 
not  bandits;  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of 
them  are  on  a  far  higher  level,  intellectually, 
morally   and   physically,   than   are   the    masses 


of  the  central  plateau  of  Mf.\ir<-»;  and  for  that 
very  reason  have  the  ideals  of  democracy 
germinated  in  them. 

■'Also  it  is  not  true  that  the  discontent  is 
;nerely  local.  .  .  .  Perchance  the  army  may 
be  able  to  suffocate  with  blood  the  blaze  that 
has  begun,  but  the  sparks  will  reappear  later 
over  a  greater  area,  and  it  will  then  be  im- 
possible  to   extinguish  the  conflagration. 

"To  delay  an  evil  is  not  to  remedy  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  but  giving  it  greater 
strength,  pruning  it,  nourishing  it,  so  that  the 
disaster  will  be  the  greater  when  the  explo- 
sion does  come. 

■'Neither  is  it  true  that  the  leader  of  the 
political  movement  that  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try is  an  infatuated  idealist  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. This  'crazy'  man  who  today  is 
known  as  Francisco  I.  Madero,  and  who  in 
other  circumstances  has  had  more  illustrious 
names,  tomorrow  will  be  known  as — we  know 
not  what — but  neither  does  it  matter,  because 
it  is  not  persons  who  cause  revolutions,  mucli 
less  who  triumph,  but  it  is  principles  and 
peoples ;  and  it  must  not  be  lo.st  sight  of  that 
the  actual  revolutionary  movement  is  stimu- 
lated by  principles  which  have  been  victorious 
on  other  occasions,  and  sustained  by  people 
already  conquerors  in  many  struggles." 
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Dei   Antiqui 

BY  MARTHA  HASKELL  CLARK 

Where  did  the  old  gods  flee,  when,  long  ago, 

To  virgin  arms  the  Nazarene  was  born  ? 
Where  did  they  hide,  when  o'er  that  manger  low 

The  Wonder'  Star  proclaimed  the  holy  morn  ? 
Did  they,  with  low-bent  heads,  unseen,  imwept, 

Creep  vanquished  from  an  unbelieving  world. 
And  while  the  baby  King,  uncaring,  slept, 

Seek  the  gray  mists  that  round  Olympus  curled? 
So  wise  men  say — and  yet — and  yet  I  know, 

That  swift,  light-footed  thru  the  silvered  sedge. 
Last  evening  when  the  April  moon  hung  low 

Above  the  beeches  at  the  gray  woods'  edge. 
I  saw  Diana  pass,  with  jeweled  bow. 

And  when  the  leaf-stirred,  dew-wet  dawn  was  young 
E'er  the  first  sleepy  chirp  of  birds  began, 

While  still  the  dawn-flushed  mists  caressing  hung 
Above  the  silent  pools — unseen  of  man, 

I  heard  the  first,  sweet  spring-song  of  the  world, 
Faint  echo  from  the  reedy  pipes  of  Pan. 

Hanovfr,    N.    H. 
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BY  CHARLES  NOBLE 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  was  on  shipboard  during  one  of  the  recent  target 
practices  of  tlic  North  Atlantic  fleet  off  the  Capes  of  Chesapeake.  H.  P.  G.  P.  M.  is  tiie 
navy     slotjan,     "Hits     per    gun     i)er    minute." — Editor.] 


ONE  gray  and  sullen  morning  a 
few  weeks  ago  you  might  have 
found  the  big  sea-fighters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet  some  miles  ofif  the 
Capes  of  Chesapeake,  looking,  as  they 
rose  and  fell  on  a  long  heaving  ground- 
swell,  considerably  more  businesslike  and 
grim  than  they  ever  do^  in  North  River. 

A  wee  whaleboat,  looking  like  a  water- 
bug  on  the  long  slope  of  a  big  sea,  comes 
sliding  down  into  the  lee  of  a  lofty  gray 
steel  side,  and  tw^o  drenched  and  drag- 
gled individuals  make  shift,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  to  scramble  out,  clutch  the 
lon^  sea-ladder,  and  climb  to  the  quarter- 
deck. What  is  any  number  of  sousings 
in  the  Atlantic  compared  to  the  chance 
to  see  a  real  battle?  And  if  this  isn't  a 
real  battle,  it  promises  to  come  as  near  it 
as  most  of  us  have  any  desire  for. 

The  enemy  lies  just  astern,  two  long 
wooden  rafts,  set  so  close  with  masts,  on 
wdiich  the  targets  are  being  spread,  they 
look  like  two  gigantic  coarse-toothed 
combs  tossino'  and  tugging  at  their  tow- 
line.  As  w^e  take  up  the  slack  of  that 
hawser  and  slowly  head  out  to  sea,  four 
great  gray  shapes,  in  beautiful  order,  slip 
across  our  wake  and  stand  awav  to 
northward.  These  are  the  first  division 
to  fire.  Smaller  and  smaller  thev  grows 
until  only  a  grav  blur  on  the  horizon. 
There  is  a  little  expectant  murmur 
around  you.  and  the  grav  blur  resolves 
itself  into  four  little  flecks  in  a  line.  The 
battle  is  going  to  beg"in  ! 

Of  a  sudden  it  occurs  to  vou  to  glance 
at  the  innocent  targets  trailing  serenely 
in  our  wake.  Somehow  thev  look  un- 
comfortablv  close.  Wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned  if  we  w-ere  to  let 
out  a  few  hundred  yards  more  line? 
Somebody  ouoht  to  speak  to  the  captain 
about  it.  You  steal  another  look.  Posi- 
tively, they  are  nearer  this  time  than 
thev  were  before !  Perhaps  \cni  were  a 
trifle  too  ambitious  to  seize  upon  such  a 
prominent  i)nsition.  clear  out  here  bv 
yourself  on  the  open  deck,  just  behind 
the   official    observers,    who   have    to   be 


here  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  There 
is  a  nice,  quiet,  retired  sjjot  you  remem- 
ber noticing,  behind  that  big  steel  turret. 
We  can  see  just  as  well  there,  and  it  will 
feel  much  more  comfortable  and  not  so 
conspicuous.  Too  late!  While  you 
were  watching-  those  ships  over  there  on 
the  horizon  your  retreat  has  been  cut  off 
by  a  solid  bank  of  interested  spectators. 
All  that  is  left  for  you  is  to  take  what 
comfort  you  can  from  the  unconcern  of 
the  scorers.  They  don't  look  much  w^or- 
ried,  at  least.  That  young  officer  wdth 
the  binoculars,  for  instance,  is  actuallv 
whistling  under  his  breath,  and  the  tune, 
of  all  tunes  in  the  world,  is  ''Annie 
Laurie." 

''Maxw^ellton's   braes   are   bonny" 

A  flash  of  light  like  a  monstrous  red 
eye  winks  out  against  the  gray  sky  over 
there  on  the  northern  horizon.  There  is 
a  little  gasp  from  the  2:roup  around  you, 
and  a  clicking  of  stop-w^atches.  The 
fight  is  on.  You  sternly  repress  a  foolish 
desire  to  crouch  down  behind  a  canvas 
hatch  canopy  that  would  hardly  stop  a 
Jersey  mosquito,  but  fail  to  repress  a 
lone,  sudden  breath  and  a  traitorous 
feelino;  in  the  knee-joints.  Even  "Annie 
Laurie"  gives  place  to  the  "Wearin'  of 
the  Green."     "Oh,  Paddy  dear,  and  did 

you  hear  the ''    An  ear-spjitting  crash. 

a  roar  like  the  wnn<^s  of  an  enormous 
quail,  a  vast  column  of  sprav  leaps  a 
hundred  and  fiftv  feet  in  the  air  just  in 
front  of  the  foremost  target,  and  slowdv 
subsides.  You  turn  vour  head  just  in 
time  to  see  another  flash,  there  is  another 
breathless  w^ait,  and  wnth  another  crash 
and  roar  the  target  is  hidden  in  sprav 
and  flvinc:  splinters.  A  little  murmur  of 
professional  approval  is  elicited  from  the 
lookers-on,  and  a  dull  boom  comes  float- 
in  <>"  down  the  wind. 

In  another  moment  the  battle  is  in  full 
swin<^  The  whole  distant  line  vanishes 
behind  the  flicker  and  flare  of  broadsides, 
and  ten  seconds  later  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing shells  merges  into  one  stt^adv  uproar. 
The  Avatei"  (  n  both   sides  of  the  tar^fets 
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is  torn  into  f(xini  and  l)eaten  into  i^eysers 
of  spray.  On  hotli  rafts  the  splinters  and 
rope's-ends  fly,  I)iit  they  were  built  to 
stand  hard  usas^e.  The  sea  behind  them 
is  alive  with  skippinj;^"  black  obiects, 
which  you  suddenly  realize  are  armor- 
piercinp:  shells  that  would  snufif  a  man 
out  like  a  candle.  As  pandemonium  con- 
tinues and  somehow  leaves  you  still  alive 
and  untouched,  you  begin  to  recover 
your  breatli  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
crazy  antics  of  tlie  ricocheting-  shells.  But 
just  then  one — and  only  a  six-inch,  too! 
— falls  short  and  goes  skipping  and 
whirring  overhead.     Well,   at   least   you 


body  else,  taken  our  j^lace  in  column,  and 
are  heading  away  to  northward. 

The  humble  spectator  is  permitted  to 
stow  himself  away  in  a  compartment  on 
the  gun  deck.  Here  all  seems  quiet  and 
serene,  but  the  compartments  are  conspic- 
uously bare,  the  guns  are  trained  out 
on  the  beam,  and  a  row  of  shiny  new- 
painted  shells  stands  beside  each  shining 
steel  breech.  There  are  a  few  men 
lounging  about,  talking  and  laughing. 
This  game  of  target  practice  seems  to  be 
getting  to  be  an  old  story  with  the  blue- 
jacket nowadays.  Still  you  can  feel  an 
undercurrent    of   excitement    somewhere 


"AN   EAR-SPLITTING  CRASH— THE   BATTl^E   ib   IN   FULL  SWING.' 


didn't  duck  any  more  promptly  than  all 
your  superior  professional  friends  did. 

This  battle  doesn't  last  long,  however. 
A  few  last  scattering  shots,  the  last  gey- 
sers of  spray  subside.  The  sun  comes 
timidly  -out  from  behind  a  good  thick 
cloud,  turning  the  sea  to  turquoise  and 
the  whitecaps  to  mother-of-pearl,  and 
finds  the  targets  somewhat  battered  but 
still  in  the  ring.  The  humble  civilian 
spectator  is  none  the  less  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  not  care  to  be  on  a 
battleship,  no  matter  how  big,  that  might 
volunteer  to  take  their  olace. 

It  is  our  turn  now,  and  soon  enough 
v.c  liHve  turned  the  targets  over  to  some- 


l)encath  this  elaborate  blase  exterior. 
Abruptly  breaks  in  a  fiendish  clamor 
of  gongs,  a  bugle  shrieks  frantically,  and 
quiet  expectancy  breaks  up  in  a  wild 
scurry  of  feet.  Lines  of  hose  leap  across 
the  deck  with  one  well-directed  jerk. 
Bang !  go  the  big  armored  doors  that  cut 
the  open  deck  into  a  row  of  little  inde- 
pendent citadels.  With  a  rattle  of 
chains,  up  go  the  ladders  to  give  a  free 
sweep  to  the  rammermen.  Alen  sprin^ 
up,  thru  the  deck  apparently,  and  swarm 
over  the  gun  in  furious,  noiseless  haste, 
setting  telescope  sights,  trying:  the  breech 
uH^chanism,  running  forward  the  loadin 
trav.     The  ammunition  hoist  clanks  and 
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Up  come  the  long  powder  cases.  The 
first  charge  is  hustled  into  the  tray,  and 
the  commotion  dies  as  suddenly  as  it 
arose.  Behind  you  comes  the  level  voice 
of  the  young  battery  officer,  reporting 
thru  his  speaking  tube,  "Fifth  division 
ready,  sir." 

Then  comes  the  long  cruel  wait.  The 
gun's  crew  soon  become  restless  as  chil- 
dren, shifting  their  hands  and  feet, 
glancing  sidewise  thru  the  port.  The 
battery  officer  alone   remains   impassive, 


liands  in  pockets,  eyes  apparently  on 
vacancy — but  only  apparently,  as  the 
youngster  finds  who  tries  to  sneak  con- 
solation in  the  form  of  navy  plug. 

"r.oad!"  sharp  as  a  pistol  shot  comes 
the  order  from  the  man  at  one  side,  with 
the  telephone  strapped  over  his  ears. 
With  a  hiss  of  escaping  air  the  breccb 
swings  open,  the  loading  tray  leaps  for- 
ward with  the  swift  precision  of  a  ma- 
chine. Clang !  goes  the  shell  home. 
Clash !  the  breech  snaps  shut.     The  big 
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slccl  tube  sways  up  and  down,  delicatelv 
as  a  pointing'  tinj^cr,  as  the  pointers 
crouched  on  their  Httle  platforms  follow 
the  target  against  the  heave  and  roll  of 
the  ship  beneath  their  feet.  (  )nly  a  min 
ute  more 

The  pointer  says  something — not  po- 
lite— under  his  breath,  and  straightens 
from  his  cramped  position.  "What's  the 
matter,  Mac?"  whispers  the  gun  captain. 
"Schooner  in  the  way,"  is  the  answer. 
And  now  we  can  all  see  thru  the  port  the 
big  hulking  four-master  that  has  come 
slouching  across  the  very  line  of  fire  with 
her  hands  in  her  pockets,  without  sense 
enough,  probably,  to  know  the  risk  she 
has  run.  More  than  one  pointer,  you 
would  be  safe  to  say,  would  like  to  put 
a  shell  across  her  bows,  just  to  scare  her 
a  little.  But  the  navy  can't  afiford  to 
make  itself  unpopular  that  way,  and  she 
goes  on  her  way  unmolested. 

After  what  seems  like  another  hour 
of  waiting  the  deck  sways  and  trembles 
under  your  feet,  a  rush  of  air  takes  your 
hat  off,  the  sunlight  turns  pale  and  sick- 
ly thru  a  cloud  of  golden  smoke,  and  a 
tremendous  roar  announces  that  the 
twelve-inch  have  opened  fire. 

The  innocent  bystander  yields  to  im- 
pulse, dashes  across  the  deck,  scrambles 


up  two  ladders  and  emerges  in  the  open 
u\r  just  in  time  to  lose  his  hat,  his  breath 
and  his  footing  in  the  cataclysm  of  the 
first  entire  broadside.  Me  finds  a  friend- 
ly wire  stay,  and  hanging  on  for  dear 
life,  holding  his  breath  between  salvoes 
only  to  be  half  choked  by  gulps  of  pow- 
der fumes  when  the  shock  of  discharge 
throws  his  mouth  open,  catching  fleeting 
glimpses  of  shells,  like  monstrous,  evil 
birds,  in  their  long  curving  flight  that 
ends  in  a  swoop  on  the  wee  white  targets 
—somehow  manages  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether to  hear  the  gongs  ringing  "Cease 
firing,"  in  vast  surprise  to  find  himself 
still  alive. 

Impressions?  Your  first  is  likely  to  be 
that  target  practice  may  be  all  right  for 
the  navy,  but  one  experience  is  enough 
to  last  you  for  a  long  while.  The  next 
one  is  that  any  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion is  going  to  be  a  pretty  tame  afifair 
to  you  in  the  future.  You  have  a  feel- 
ing that  you  ought  to  carry  away  some- 
thing a  little  more  definite,  but  somehow 
the  whole  afTair  is  out  of  scale  with  any- 
thing you  can  bring  your  mind  to.  It  is 
too  big,  too  grim  to  fit  in  with  ordinary 
everyday  matters.  But  your  final  deci- 
sion will  be  that  it  was  "worth  it." 

Philadelphia.    Pa. 
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A  Municipal   Spring  House-Cleaning 

BY    HERBERT  A.  JUMP 

Pastor  of  the   South   Conct ecationat    Church  of   New    Britain,  Conn. 


THERE  is  a  busy  little  city  in  Con- 
necticut w^hich  has  lately  been  un- 
dertaking a  number  of  cosmopoli- 
tan experiments.  Her  latest  venture  is 
an  attempt  in  six  languages  to  make  the 
city  "as  clean  as  an  Easter  Lily." 

A  couple  of  months  ago  the  Men's 
League  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  desirous  of  doing  something 
practical  in  the  way  of  civic  Christianity, 
invited  Prof.  William  B.  Bailey,  assistant 
professor  of  political  economy  in  Yale 
Universitv,  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
on  "Tlie  American  City.'*  These  lectures 
w^ere  well  attended,  and,  dealing  as  thev 


did  with  actual  facts,  they  attracted  con- 
siderable newspaper  notice,  and  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  as- 
certain whether  a  "clean  city  campaign" 
would  be  wise.  That  committee  consist- 
ed of  a  business  man,  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  a  factorv  manager,  a  cler- 
gyman, a  labor  expert  and  a  charity 
worker.  Their  diverse  points  of  view 
gave  value  to  their  report  which  was  both 
non-sensational  and  constructive.  They 
declared  their  opinion  that  in  the  matter 
of  clean  streets  and  yards  New  Britain 
was  no  worse  oflF  than  other  cities,  but 
that  New  Britain  could  be  better  oflf  than 


Spotless  Town  Crusade  ^^^o^^"^;^.^'" 

Does  your  back  yard  look  like  this  ? 


If  so,  why  not  clean  up  before  Easter  Sunday? 


Dirty  yards  cause  flies,  sickness,  death. 

Old  tin  cans  hold  water;  water  breeds  mosquitoes. 

Rotten  garbage  makes  bad  air,  bad  air  makes  weak 
bodies,  weak  bodies  make  big  doctor  *s  bills. 


What  you  can  do  to  help  make  New  Britain  a  Clean  City. 

Take   away   all  the   ashes  and   dirt  from  your  back  yard  immediately. 

Send  5  our  rubbish  to  the  dumping  ground. 
Clean   oat  your  cellars,   stables  and   sheds.     Whitewash    your   cellar 

walls,  fences  and  hen-houses. 
Burn  all  rubbish  that  will  burn.    Clean  your  vacant  lots  and  alleyways. 
Avoid  mixing  ashes  and  garbage.     This  is  against  the  law.       You  may 

be  fined  five  dollars. 
Refrain  from  throwing  old  paper,  banana  or  orange  skins   into  streets. 
Plant   some   grass   and    flower   seeds   to    make   your  home  beautiful. 

Every  house  should  have  a  little  green  grass  and  a  few  trees. 
When  you  have  cleaned  up  for  Easter,  KEEP  YOUR  YARD  CLEAN 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  City  Hall    Telephone  77,  will  furnish 
information  concerning  teams  and  dumps. 

This  is  the  Program. 

April  8  to  15,  Spotless  Town  Week;  everybody  clean  up. 
April  9  Palm  Sunday  ;  all  dirt  from  the  winter  carried  away. 
April  14,  Fast   Day,  Holiday;  all  dirt  carried  away. 
April  16,  Easter  Sunday  ;  let  us  make  ^lew  Britain  a  city  that  is 

"AS  CLEAN  AS  AN  EASTfcR  LILY" 

JOSEPH  M.  HALLORAN,  Mayor. 
DR.   HENRY  T.   BRAY.   Health  Officer. 
AUGUST  BERGSTROM,  Sanitary  Inspector. 
HERBERT  A.  JUMP,  Sec'y  of   Spotless  Town. 
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she  was.  So  a  citizens'  mass  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  Mayor  and  other 
city  officials  spoke  and  stereopticon  slides 
were  shown  of  some  unsightly  backyards 
\vliich  had  been  discovered.  The  result 
of  that  mass  meeting  was  a  polyglot 
municipal  spring  housecleaning. 

The  enterprise  \yas  christened  a  ''Spot- 
less Town  Crusade."  It  was  a  pictur- 
esque title  and  caught  the  popular  fancy. 
The  whole  city  began  to  think  of  a  new 
them.e,  viz.,  a  clean  city.  The  week  pre- 
ceding Easter  was  appointed  as  "Spot- 
less Town  Week."  ''Let  us  make  our  city 
spick  anrl  span  for  Easter  to  match  the 
beautiful  new  clothes  we  shall  be  wear- 
ing on  that  day."  So  said  the  citizens, 
and  they  got  to  work. 

The  first  move  was  the  organization  of 
an  executive  committee.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Spotless  Town  Crusade  was  not  a 
criticism  upon  incompetent  city  officials, 
but  a  campaign  of  civic  education  to  aid 
enthusiastic  municipal  officers  who  were 
already  doins:  all  that  could  be  done  with 
their  r-esources,  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  heads  of  the  city  departments  was  en- 
listed from  the  start.  Appreciation  in 
the  long  run  is  a  more  potent  regenera- 
tive method  than  muck-raking. 

The  Mayor  became  honorary  leader  ot 
the  movement,  the  health  officer  was  act- 
ing chairman.  A  letter  to  the  public 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  asking 
all  patriotic  citizens  to  aid  in  the  effort  to 
make  New^  Britain  the  cleanest  city  in 
New  England.  But  the  English  lan- 
guage in  which  this  appeal  was  printed  is 
an  inadequate  tongue  in  a  city  where  80 
per  cent,  of  the  population  is  foreign 
born,  or  of  foreign  parentage,  conse- 
quently something  else  had  to  be  done. 
A-nd  here  enters  that  polyglot  feature  by 
which  New  Britain's  experiment  became 
unique. 

In  some  stores  with  foreign  names 
over  the  door  unwonted  literary  activity 
suddenly  began.  A  leaflet  like  that  re- 
produced on  page  885  was  being  trans- 
lated into  six  languao^es  for  universal 
distribution  thruout  the  city. 

This  leaflet  was  printed  on  vellow  pa- 
per, suggestive  of  a  quarantine  flag.  A 
German  florist  translated  the  leaflet  into 
German,  an  Italian  fruit  dealer  called  a 
committee  of.  his  countrymen  and  thev 
put  it  into  Italian.    The  vSwedish  version 


was  furnished  by  an  editor,  the  Polish 
version  by  a  priest  and  for  the  Yiddish 
edition  of  the  leaflet  the  help  of  the  out- 
of-town  printer  and  translator  had  to  be 
solicited.  By  means  of  this  poly-lingual 
literature  it  was  estimated  that  forty 
thousand  out  of  the  total  population  of 
forty-five  thousand  in  New  Britain  could 
read  the  exhortation  of  the  Spotless 
Town  Crusade  in  their  native  tongue. 

How  were  the  leaflets  to  be  distributed 
into  the  homes  of  the  city?  By  a  corps 
of  messengers  numbering  nearly  10.000, 
namely,  the  public  and  parochial  school 
children  of  the  town.  These  boys  and 
girls  were  organized  into  a  huge  Spotless 
Town  League.  Every  member  of  the 
league  was  provided  with  a  membership 
button  in  blue  and  white  lettered  with 
this  inscription : 

"SPOTLESS  TOWN  LEAGUE. 

NEW  BRTTAIN.'^ 

They  were  urged  by  their  teachers  to 

clean    up    their    own    backyards    and    to 

help  keep  the  streets  tidy.    A  motto  was 

adopted : 

"AS   CLEAN   AS   AN   EASTER   LTLY" 

A  song  was  written  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We're  out  for  a  Spotless  Town  Crusad? : 
Use  a  rake  on  vour  vard  and  lawn ; 
See  to  it  that  New  Britain  is  made 
As  clean  as   a  lily  by   Easter  dawn." 

Some  "Ten  Commandments  of  Spot- 
less Town''  were  printed  on  red  card- 
board and  a  copy  given  to  each  member 
of  the  League.  The  commandments 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Don't  throw  anything  on  the  sidewalk 
or  street.      Eind  a  rubbish  can. 

2.  Don't  tear  up  paper  and  scatter  it  an\  ■ 
where. 

3.  Don't  let  any  piles  of  ashes  or  rubbish 
stay  in  your  backyard. 

4.  Don't  mix  ashes  and  garba.ee  in  the 
same  can.  Pigs  don't  like  to  eat  old  coal  or 
clinkers. 

5.  Don't  fill  the  ash  can  or  garbage  can 
too   full. 

6.  Don't  chalk  the  sidewalk,  fences,  build- 
ings or  pavements. 

7  Don't  deface  park  benches,  school  fur- 
niture or   any  public  property 

8.  Don't  forget  that  horses  love  banana 
skins.  A  banana  skin  is  not  dangerous  if  it 
is  inside  a  horse's  stomach. 

9.  Don't  do  anything  that  v.ill  bring  dis- 
grace to  the  city  where  you  live. 


A  MUNTCIl^AL  TTOUSE  Cr.KANTNG. 
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HAS  YOUR  TOWN   BACKYARDS   LIKE  THIS]' 


10.  Don't  expect  your  city  to  become  clean 
and  perfect  all  at  once.  It  will  become  an 
ideal  city  only  when  everybody  does  some- 
thing every  day  to  help  make  things  better. 

A  further  stimulation  of  interest 
among  the  school  children  was  a  Spot- 
less Town  literary  competition.  Three 
silver  medals  and  three  bronze  medak 
were  offered  for  the  best  contribution 
handed  in  on  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

The  Spotless  Town  Crusade. 

An  Ideal  Backyard. 

Descriptions   of   a   Perfect   City. 

What   does   New   Britain   need? 

What  Boys  and  Girls  can  do  to  help  the 
city. 

What  the  European  cities  can  teach  us. 

A  Dream  of  New  Britain  in  the  Year  201 1 
A.   D. 

Essays,  poetry,  stones  were  poured  in 
by  ambitious  aspirants  for  honors  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  the  task  of  the 
judges  in  assignino:  the  prizes  was  far 
from  an  easy  one.  Meanwhile  a  sixth 
grade  class  in  a  school  at  one  end  of  the 
city  wrote  a  mail  bag  of  letters  to  a  class 


in  another  end  of  the  city,  and  their  let- 
ters were  duly  answered.  ITie  subject 
of  the  epistles  was :  ''What  I  intend  to 
do  to  help  clean  up  New  Britain." 

When  selected  contributions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  from  day  to 
day,  it  was  discovered  that  a  deal  of 
hiuTior,  some  of  it  unconscious  but  most 
of  it  intended,  characterized  these  liter- 
ary efforts.    One  lad  wrote, 

"To  make  New  Britain  a  healthier  city  we 
all  have  our  share  of  work.  We  should  burn 
up  our  waste,  including  old  rubbish  and  the 
things  that  our  ancestors  used." 

A  girl  writes, 

"If  I  were  one  of  those  men  who  spit  on 
the  sidewalk,  T  would  not  do  it.  If  we  had 
company  for  dinner.  I  would  keep  the  cuspit- 
dor  in  the  other  room  until  w^e  were  thru 
eating." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  wearers 
of  the  Spotless  Town  League  buttons, 
moreover,  was  supplemented  by  direct 
appeals  to  the  older  citizens.  The  effici- 
ent corps  of  translators  applied  their 
polyglot  skill  to  their  placard  : 
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1   believe  in  clean   backyards, 

Do  you? 

Spotless  Town  Crusade. 

"Let  us  make  New   Britain 

As  clean  as  an   liaster   Lily.'' 

When  these  pointed  reminders  print- 
ed on  Maring-  red  cardboard  blazed  at  a 
man  from  a  window  of  every  grocery 
store  and  meat  market  and  saloon  iL 
tended  to  develop  a  tender  conscience 
with  regard  to  backyards.  Still  another 
form  of  advertising  the  crusade  was  a 
motto  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  ex- 
press and  delivery  wagons : 


We're 

working 

for 


SPOTLESS   TOWN 


How 

about 

you? 


This  elaborate  and  variegated  public- 
ity campaign  resulted  shortly  in  an 
omnipresent  awareness  that  New  Britain 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  civic  movement. 
When  a  conflagration  brought  out  the 
fire  department,  the  bonfire  that  caused 
the  trouble  was  described  by  a  reporter 
as  a  "Spotless  Town"  bonfire.  When  a 
snowstorm  whitened  the  streets,  the 
witty  paragrapher  had  his  joke  at  the 
unexpected  sort  of  Spotless  Town 
which  arrived  during  the  night.  The 
fact  that  the  city  was  being  ''cleaned  up" 
gave  a  jeweler  the  chance  of  advertising 
that  he  was  "cleaning  out  his  stock  at 
half-price."  When  everybody  began  to 
talk  Spotless  Town,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  a  householder  began  to  create 
it  on  his  property. 

Photographers  did  their  part  in 
molding  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to 
the  reform.  This,  however,  was  at  the 
cost  of  some  hard  feeling  from  the  prop- 
erty owners  whose  real  estate  furnished 
the  subjects  of  the  photograph.  A  mem- 
ber of  one  photographing  party  narrowly 
escaped  being  hit  by  a  pan  of  garbage 
that  was  thrown  down  from  an  upper 
tenement.  After  "Spotless  Town"  was 
inaugurated  another  camera  man  from 
out  of  town  engaged  in  taking  pictures 
for    an    entirely    different    object,   was 


pounced  upon  by  an  irate  individual  who 
suspected  him  of  being  an  "ash-heap  de- 
tective." He  all  but  suffered  physical 
violence  before  his  innocence  could  be 
proved. 

The  photographs  of  unliealthy  back- 
yards were  made  into  stereopticon  slides 
and  shown  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered. The  Common  Council  of  the  city 
enjoyed  them  at  a  private  exhibition  in 
the  council  chamber,  citizens  and  school 
children  also  saw  them,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  localities  were  recognized. 
The  theaters  generously  co-operated  and 
thru  Spotless  Town  week  ran  a  series  of 
slides  at  each  performance.  Pictures 
speak  much  more  effectively  than  rhetor- 
ical description  to  the  average  man,  and 
the  New  Britain  Spotless  Town  photo- 
graph album  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement. 

A  word  as  to  the  results.  When  Eas- 
ter dawned.  New'  Britain  was  not  liter- 
ally "as  clean  as  an  Easter  lily,"  but  a 
citizen  whose  duties  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  de- 
clared that  "New  Britain  had  never  in  its 
history  as  a  village  or  city  been  as  clean 
as  it  w^as  on  the  morning^  of  Easter  Day." 
Thousands  of  children  of  a  score  of  na- 
tionalities had  been  awakened  to  the 
thought  that  they  could  do  something 
for  their  city.  For  them  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  had  been  born.  Thou- 
sands of  homes  where  the  parents  read 
no  English  received  the  first  communi- 
cation on  a  municipal  matter  that  had 
ever  been  addressed  to  them  in  their 
native  tongue.  Hundreds  of  back  vards 
and  a  dozen  school  yards  possess  to- 
day an  orderliness  and  spotlessness  that 
will  not  last  to  be  sure,  but  that  remains, 
nevertheless,  an  ideal  in  memory  and  a 
standard  to  be  worked  toward  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  And  probably  a  solid 
half-acre  of  made  land  at  the  various 
dumps  of  the  city  testifies  to  the  amount 
of  refuse  that  has  been  transformed  from 
noxious  dirt  into  useful  real  estate. 

New   riRiTATN,   Conn. 


The  Operatic  Situation 

(iiiilio  Gatti-Casazza,  the  present  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  (Jpera  House, 
is  an  ItaHan  who,  while  he  has  a  high 
opinion  of  Verdi,  nevertheless  thinks 
Wagner  the  greater  of  the  two  and  ac- 
cords him  more  performances.  During 
the  season  just  closed  operas  hy  Wagner 
were  given  thirty-four  times.  Puccini 
came  next  with  twenty-nine  perform- 
ances, followed  by  V^erdi  with  twenty- 
six.  The  fourth  place  belongs  to  Hum- 
perdinck,  whose  charming  new  "Konigs- 
kinder"  was  the  star  opera  of  the  season, 
thanks  to  its  intrinsic  merits  and  its  big 
cast,  headed  by  Geraldine  Farrar.  It 
was  sung  eleven  times.  Puccini's  new 
opera,  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
came  next,  with  nine  hearings,  and  third 
in  the  order  of  popularity  was  Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  which  was  given 
eight  times.  Fourteen  different  operas 
by  German  composers  were  presented, 
the  same  number  by  Italian  composers, 
and  ten  by  French,  including  those  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  by  the  Philadelphia- 
Chicago  Opera  Company. 

Caruso  did  not  sing  during  the  last  ten 
weeks  of  the  season.  Whether  he  will  be 
able  to  appear  next  winter  no  one  knows. 
His  European  dates  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer, including  those  scheduled  for  the 
exhibition  at  Rome  in  June,  have  been 
canceled.  Reliable  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  cannot  be  ob- 
tained; the  latest  rumor  attributes  it  to 
a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  throat  which 
impedes  his  efforts  to  use  the  vocal  cords. 
His  enforced  absence  from  the  Metro- 
politan was  not  without  compensation  ;  it 
gave  our  own  admirable  tenor,  Riccardo 
Martin  (whose  first  name  owes  its  form 
to  the  fact  that  he  first  made  his  reputa- 
tion in  Italy),  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  he  could  do  most  of  the  Caruso 
roles  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
public  and  the  critics.     With  Caruso  out, 


Geraldine  Farrar  became  the  regnant 
(jueen.  Next  to  him  she  always  draws 
the  biggest  houses,  and  for  the  conclud- 
ing week,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  close,  she 
was  called  upon  to  appear  three  times — 
in  roles  which  revealed  her  remarkable 
versatility.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
three  more  utterly  unlike  than  those  she 
sang  and  acted  durins:  that  week :  the 
Goose  Girl  in  ''Konigskinder,"  Ariane  in 
the  Dukas  "Blue  Beard"  opera,  and 
Tosca.  The  first  of  these  she  sang  in 
German,  the  second  in  French,  the  third 
in  Italian.  Gatti-Casazza,  fortunateh 
believes  in  the  principle  of  having  each 
opera  sung  in  its  original  language,  and 
nearly  all  of  his  singers  are  polyglots  ; 
yet  no  other  artist  in  the  company  could 
have  shown  the  same  perfection  in  parts 
so  unlike  as  those  Miss  Farrar  sang. 

**Ariane  and  Blue  Beard'' 

One  thing,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  has  little  faith  in,  and  that  is 
French  opera.  He  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  opinion  that,  with 
the  exception  of  "Carmen"  and  ''Faust," 
there  seems  to  be  little  call  for  French 
opera  in  America.  He  forgets  the  tri- 
umphs won  by  ( )scar  Hammerstein  witli 
"Louise,"  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  ''Sam- 
son et  Dalila,"  and  several  of  Massenet's 
operas,  notably  "Thais"  and  "The  Jug- 
gler of  Notre  Dame."  However,  in  the 
list  of  novelties  provisionally  promised 
by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  for  next  season 
there  are  several  by  Frenchmen — Char- 
pentier,  Leroux,  Ravel ;  and  it  must  also 
be  placed  to  his  credit  that  he  has  given 
the  patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  four  op- 
portunities to  see  and  hear  one  of  the 
latest  Parisian  successes,  Paul  Dukas's 
"Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue." 

He  heard  this  last  summer  in  Paris, 
with  Toscanini,  and  both  manager  and 
conductor  were  so  much  impressed  that 
they    promptly    called    on    their    prima 
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donna,  Geraldine  Earrar,  who  also  hap- 
pened to  he  in  Paris,  and  forthwith  made 
arrangements  for  the  production  of  the 
opera  in  New  York.  They  did  this  with 
some  misgivings ;  for,  while  they  them- 
selves, as  musical  experts,  were  greatly 
interested  in  this  fantastic  opera,  they 
did  not  feel  sure  that  the  American  pub- 
lic would  like  it.  Fortunately  the  public 
did  like  it ;  so  large  were  the  four  audi- 
ences that  it  was  evident  it  might  have 
been  repeated  four  times  more  had  it 
been  produced  sooner ;  but  its  many  diffi- 


Several  ■M>lue  Heard"  operas  were 
composed  before  iJukas's — by  Gretry, 
(Jfifenbach,  and  others;  but  his  is  the 
most  fantastic  of  all.  It  is  a  setting  of  a 
play  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
Maeterlinck  deliberately  planned  and 
wrote  as  a  libretto.  For  a  purely  theat- 
rical production  without  music,  it  is  too 
deficient  in  incident ;  to  the  opera  com- 
poser it  offers  effective  situations  and 
opportunities  for  "atmosphere,"  and  of 
these  Dukas  has  made  excellent  use. 

Maeterlinck's  ''Blue  Beard"  does  not. 


BLUEBEARD    UNBOUND    BY    HIS    SCORNFUL    SPOUSE. 

His   Sixth    Spouse,    as  it  happens.    The    seventh    lady    is    only    a    nurse.      Geraldine    Farrar,    as    Ariane,    is    the 

dominant    figure    in    the    illustration — also    in    the    Dukas-Maeterlinck    opera. 


culties  had  made  necessary  its  postpone- 
ment to  near  the  end  of  the  season.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  revived  next  season ; 
so  will  "Konigskinder" ;  but  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West"  is  not  likely  to  be 
given  again  unless  Caruso  returns.  Mme. 
Destinn,  who  sang  and  acted  the  part  of 
the  Girl  so  admirably,  is  not  anxious  to 
be  heard  in  it  very  often,  as  it  involves  a 
great  strain  on  the  voice. 


like  the  monster  of  the  medieval  French 
legend,  murder  his  disobedient  wives ;  he 
simply  immures  them  in  the  vaults  be- 
neath his  castle.  Five  have  already  suf- 
fered this  fate  when  the  sixth  bride, 
Ariane,  comes  along.  She  has  heard  of 
her  predecessors,  is  convinced  they  have 
not  been  murdered,  as  the  peasants  tell 
her,  but  makes  up  her  mind  to  find  out. 
She  gets  seven  keys,  one  golden,  which 
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she  must  not  use,  the  others  silver,  the 
use  of  which  she  leaves  to  the  nurse,  who 
opens  in  succession  six  doors  in  the 
semicircular  wall,  and  each  unlocking-  is 
followed  hy  a  shower  of  jewels — ame- 
thysts, sapphires,  pearls,  emeralds, 
rubies,  diamonds.  Ariane  at  last  discov- 
ers the  golden  keyhole,  in  the  diamond 
vault.  Using  her  key,  she  enters,  and  from 
far  below  comes  the  melancholy  chant 
of  the  imprisoned  wives.  As  she  listens 
Rlue  Beard  enters,  chides  her  for  being- 
disobedient,  like  all  the  others,  and  tries 
to  dras:  her  away.  The  nurse's  screams 
bring  in  the  peasants  in  an  ugly  mood, 
and  Blue  Beard  draws  "his  sword ;  but 
Ariane  dismisses  her  would-be  protectors 
calmly  with  the  words  :  "What  do  you 
want?     He  has  not  harmed  me." 

In  the  second  act,  in  the  absence  of 
Blue  Beard,  Ariane  and  the  nurse  de- 
scend into  the  vaults,  discover  the  wives 
and,  after  losing  their  way  because  a 
drop  of  water  has  extinguished  their 
lamp.  Ariane  smashes  a  window  leading 
to  a  garden  by  the  sea  and  they  all  es- 
cape into  it.  In  the  final  act  Ariane 
teaches  the  five  wives  how^  to  beautify 
themselves.  Blue  Beard  returns  with  -h 
bodyguard  of  negroes,  fights  the  pea- 
sants, is  wounded,  and  brought  in  bound. 
Ariane  cuts  the  ropes,  tends  to  the 
wounds,  and  then,  saying  good  bye,  in- 
vites the  other  wives  to  follow  her ;  but 
thev  prefer  their  tyrant  to  liberty  and  no 
husband. 

It  is  possible  to  regard  Ariane  as  the 
"new  Avoman''  vainlv  beckoning-  her^  be- 
nighted sisters  to  follow  her  to  freedom. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  Maeterlinck 
had  any  such  symbolism  in  his  mind  :  nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  music  to  suggest 
it.  Dukas's  score  is  subtle,  piquant,  and 
thoroly  Parisian;  but  it  is  not  so  Deb -s- 
syan  as  reports  led  one  to  fear.  Th.ere 
is  much  more  melody  in  it  than  in  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisandc,"  and  Dukas  is  not 
averse  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  use  of 
dynam.ic  contrasts — of  full  orchestral 
outbursts  alternating  with  softer  epi- 
sodes. The  music  accompanying^  the 
tumbling  out  uf  the  jewels  becomes  more 
and  more  brilliant,  till  it  culminates  with 
the  diamonds.  Another  splendid  climax 
is  the  breaking  of  the  window  leading 
from  the  dungeon.  Hiruout  tlie  score 
there    is    ever    present    a    true     Frencli 


esprit  and  sparkle.  But  U)  lake  all  this 
in,  one  must  hear  the  opera  several  times. 
To  those  principally  concerned  in  its  per- 
formance, Geraldine  Farrar  and  Arturo 
Toscanini,  it  was  evidently  a  difficult 
task,  undertaken  with  intense  enthusi- 
asm, and  they  had  their  reward  in  the 
plaudits  of  the  public.  The  other  parts 
are  chiefly  decorative ;  Blue  Beard  has 
only  eighteen  bars  to  sing. 

**Quo  Vadis''  as  an  Opera 

The  Philadelphia-Chicago  0])era  C'om- 
|)any  also  contributed  a  French  opera  to 
the  Metropolitan  repertory — a  setting  of 
Sienkiewicz's  popular  novel,  "Qii<^> 
Vadis,"  by  a  young  composer  named 
Jean  Nougues.  Musicall}'  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Dukas  opera ;  there  is  plenty 
of  melody,  but  it  is  usually  common- 
place. Harmonically,  the  score  is  sur- 
prisingly free  from  the  influence  of  the 
latest  Parisian  school,  as  presented  bv 
Debi'issy,  Ravel  and  Dukas.  Much  of  It 
is  mere  circus  music,  but  that,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  not  always  out  of  place,  for  the 
second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  laid  in 
the  Roman  circus,  w^here  Nero  and  his 
court  and  the  populace  feast  their  eyes 
on  the  martyrdom  of  the  early  Christians. 
At  the  Metropolitan  performance  the 
supposed  fight  between  the  giant  Ursus 
and  the  bull  onto  whose  horns  the  beau- 
tiful Lygia  has  been  bound  was  carried 
on  out  of  sight ;  but  wdien  this  opera  is 
performed  in  English,  next  season,  thru- 
out  the  country,  there  will  be  a  live  bull 
and  real  roaring  lions  in  the  circus  act. 

Thruout  the  opera  the  scenic  efifects 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  it  is  on  these  and 
on  the  play  that  "Quo  Vadis''  will  have 
to  rely  for  its  success.  Particularly  pic- 
turesque is  the  scene  of  Act  IJT,  in  whicli 
one  looks  up  from  water  level  at  a  mas- 
sive stone  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  down 
which  boats  are  sailing.  When  the  opera 
goes  on  tour  the  cast,  of  course,  will  not 
include  such  prorninent  artists  as  Mr. 
Dippel  provided,  among  them  Alice  Zep- 
pilli  as  Lygia,  Lillian  Grenville  and 
Marie  Cavan  as  the  beautiful  slave  girls, 
Huberdeau  as  St.  Peter,  Dufranne  as  the 
Greek  spy,  Chilon,  Guardabassi  as  \"ini- 
cius,  and,  greatest  of  them  all,  Maurice 
Renaud,  who,  as  l^etronius,  the  Arbiter 
of  Elegance,  dominated  the  whole  opera 
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and  once  more  proved  that  he  is  the 
.greatest  of  actin^^  baritones. 

Next  season,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Dip- 
jiel  and  his  excellent  company  will  be 
able  to  give  only  six  performances  in 
New  York  for  the  reason  that  its  Phila- 
delphia appearances  will  be  spread  over 
two  different  periods,  the  first  of  which 
will  occur  before  the  opening  of  the 
Metropolitan,  in  New  York.  Among  the 
new  artists  engaged  by  Mr.  Dippel  is 
Maggie  Tevte,  the  young  English  so- 
prano, of  whom  great  things  are  expect- 
ed. Mary  Garden  is  to  a])pear  in  "Car- 
men" and  in  Massenet's  "Cendrillon," 
possibly  also  in  ''Aphrodite." 

Of  the  Metropolitan's  singers  nearly 
all  have  been  retained  and  it  is  likely  that 
Tetrazzini  will  be  heard  too.  A  specialty 
is  to  be  made  of  ballets  performed  by  a 
new  Russian  company.  Of  the  novel- 
ties under  consideration  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Moussorgsky's  ''Boris  Godou- 
noi¥,"  which  has  had  much  success  in 
Russia  and  Paris  ;  but  it  is  dif^cult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  done  here  eiTectively 
unless  either  Chaliapine  or  Renaud  is 
specially  engaged  for  it. 

The  '  Close    of    the     Exhibition 

Season  in  New  York 

With  only  the  Water  Color  Societv  to 
exhibit,  the  season's  art  activities  in  New 
York  are  over  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, and  a  general  survey  of  its  ac- 
complishments and  tendencies  is  pos- 
sible. These  have  been  rather  more 
noticeable  than  were  those  of  last  year. 
All  over  the  countrv  the  permeations  of 
the  work  of  the  societies  interested  in 
broadening  the  influence  of  art  on 
American  li-fe  are  having  visible  effect. 
New  museums  are  opening  in  manv  of 
the  smaller  cities,  and  many  good  things 
are  being  acquired  for  them  by  gift  or 
purchase.  Travelinof  exhibitions  are  vis- 
iting many  towns  that  have  not  before 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  works  of 
the  men  living  in  the  art  centers,  and 
knowled^ze  that  such  exhibitions  can  be 
held  in  places  far  from  New  York  is 
spreading.  The  quality  of  the  work 
shown  thus  is  likely  to  improve  as  in- 
land appreciation  grows  and  artists  be- 
come socialized  to  the  extent  of  suffer- 


ing patiently  under  the  trials  of  frame 
breakage  and  travel  risks  to  the  pictures 
themselves.  Architects  are  harvesting 
orders  from  cities  only  just  growing  up 
to  a  sense  of  civic  pride,  and  the  sculp- 
tural firms  are  decorating  these  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  not  always  wisely 
nor  well,  unfortunately.  Every  Ameri- 
can city  has  to  climb  upward  to  real  ap- 
preciation of  fine  art  by  way  of  avenues 
bordered  with  mediocre  to  bad  works ; 
yet  perceptibly  we  climb. 

At  present  the  group  of  unselfish  men 
who  form  the  Municipal  Art  Society  are 
showing  at  the  National  Arts  Club  the 
aims  and  results  of  another  year's  strug- 
gle to  guide  necessary  improvements  in 
ways  good  as  well  as  utilitarian.  The 
exhibition  includes  studies  for  works 
ranging  from  a  noble  plan  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  river  front  of  Riverside 
Drive  in  its  entire  length,  including  a 
stately  water-gate  for  the  citv,  to  designs 
for  all  kinds  of  street  lamps — several  of 
which  are  graceful  and  adequate  to  a  de- 
gree not  hitherto  reached.  There  are 
new  letter  boxes,  made  bv  the  Tiffanv 
studios,  in  bronze,  which  will  make  cor- 
respondence easy  by  supplvin^  the  neces- 
sary stamps,  even  at  midnight.  The 
several  bridfjes  of  the  future  New  York 
are  much  more  massive  and  monumental 
than  those  already  finished — especially 
the  beautiful  Henrv  Hudson  Memorial 
P) ridge  at  Spuyten  Duvvil.  Even  the 
dumping  piers  for  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department  are  tO'  be  sightly. 

The  spreading  of  the  city  out  over 
Long  Island  receives  consideration  in  the 
plans  for  "Forest  Hills  "  a  model  village 
designed  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury  for  the 
Sage  Foundation  Company.  These 
drawings  were.amonT  the  most  signifi- 
cant shown  at  the  Architectural  League 
als'o,  for  it  is  of  little  importance  that  the 
country  homes  of  our  wealthy  few  should 
become  truly  beautiful,  rather  than 
luxuriously  ornate,  when  we  consider  the 
advance  made  in  housing  the  millions 
fitly,  and  giving  them  places  wherein  to 
bring  up  new  generations.  Our  Ameri- 
can city  environs  are  too  hideous  to  be 
endured  much  longer,  and  these  first 
steps  in  wise  planning  for  large  groups 
of  simple  homes,  with  the  gardens  that 
should  be  considered  necessaries,  not 
rarities  in  the  lives   of  city  children  or 
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children  of  the  suburbs,  are  deHghtful 
siqns  of  the  times ;  signs  of  the  intimacy 
between  a  hving  need  and  a  living  art 
in  a  period  of  awakening. 

The  decoration  of  the  interiors  of  the 
public  schools  is  also  thought  of  in  this 
year's  Municii)al  Art  Exhibition,  especial- 
ly in  regard  to  the  new  Washington  Ir- 
ving High  School  in  Irving  place,  which 
is  to  be  a  model  of  all  that  a  school 
should  be  hygienically,  and  artistically, 
too,  if  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  society's  plans  for  its  decoration 

are  raised. 

■J* 

Independents  and  Others 

The  irruption  of  the  so-called  post- 
impressionism  in  art  has  been  a  notable 
feature  of  this  season,  best  exemplified 
by  its  archangel,  Picasso,  at  the  Secession 
Gallery  after  a  series  of  echoes  of  his 
ideas  at  the  same  place  bv  Max  Weber 
and  others  which  make  Cezanne,  even, 
look  academic !  It  is  quite  hopeless  to 
describe  the  works  of  these  men,  and 
even  sfood  reproductions  of  their  work 
would  be  entirely  too  material  to  convev 
any  idea  of  the  attenuated  charm  when 
they  happen  to  have  any  of  that  quality 
in  spite  of  themselves,  and  would  expose 
them  to  suggestions  that  no  sane  men 
would  or  could  perpetrate  such  atrocious 
malformations  and  disharmonies  except 
as  practical  jokes.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  criticise  them  in  what  one 
cannot  help  calling  the  cant  of  their  ad- 
mirers. They  take  impressions  from 
nature,  analyse,  develop  and  transmute 
it — into  what?  Certainly  not  something 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Here  is  a 
\\'onderful  chance  for  empirical  psychol- 
o'^ists.  Pablo  Picasso  "does  not  limit 
himself  to  taking-  from  an  object  only 
those  planes  wdiich  the  eve  perceives,  but 
deals  with  all  those  which  according  tn 
him  constitute  the  individuality  of  form  ; 
and  with  his  peculiar  fantasy  develops 
and  transforms  them,  and  this  suggests 
to  him  new  impressions,  which  he  mani- 
fests with  new  forms,  because  from  the 
idea  of  the  representation  of  a  being  n 
new  being  is  born,  perhaps  dififerent 
from  the  first  one.  and  this  becomes  the 
represented  being.  Each  painting  is  the 
coefficient  of  the  impressions  that   form 


has  performed  in  his  spirit,"  etc.,  etc. 
.1  Voblem  :  find  the  form  in  the  befogged 
firc-escai)e  that  results  from  the  process 
described  by  his  friends.  Picasso  proba- 
bly does  have  his  weird  delights  in 
working  this  way,  but  why  show  the  re- 
sults? Yet  we  may  all  live  to  see  great 
decorative  art  grow  out  of  this  abstract 
work  which  at  present  is  too  deeply  con- 
taminated with  a  sort  of  examination  ')f 
cf^nscience  in  the  field  of  impressions  to 
he  a  pleasure  in  the  world,  and  unfor- 
tunately, too,  the  quicker  result  will  be 
a  flood  of  superficial  imitators  of  the 
sincere  men  in  the  movement,  for  quite 
shallow  brains  can  produce  marvelously 
like  canvases  in  this  cult  by  going  off  at 
a  new  tangent  from  the  beaten  track. 

Twelve  men  of  our  own,  some  of 
whom  receive  undue  attention  thru  their 
association  with  the  rest,  have  been 
showing  paintings  and  drawings  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Architects  in 
Thirty-third  street,  and,  like  similar 
groups  in  recent  years,  have  received  the 
name  of  "Independents."  Certainly  there 
were  niore  interesting  personalities  here 
than  one  found  at  the  Academy,  and  the 
bad  lighting  of  the  room  was  a  pity,  as 
many  of  the  pictures  were  dependent  on 
color  perfectly  seen  for  their  best  eflfects. 
Arthur  P).  Davies  was  the  real  giant 
present,  tho.  again,  he  is  apparently  in 
a  stage  of  transition.  He  showed  sixteen 
poetic  and  astonishingly  individual  works 
in  oil  and  seven  drawings,  and,  as  usual, 
is  appreciated  only  by  the  few.  Rock- 
well Kent,  a  virile,  open  air  spirit,  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  suggests  possibili- 
ties of  the  healthiest  kind"  for  American 
art.  George  B.  Luks,  Maurice  Prender- 
gast  and  Homer  Boss  have  no  progress 
to  record.  Glenn  Coleman  does  well 
what  Jerome  Myers  does  supremely — the 
streets  of  New  York.  John  Marin  is 
sliq-ht.  but  rarely  poor,  while  Alfred 
Maurer,  John  McPherson,  Julius  Golz 
and  Guy  Pene  du  Bois  are  second-class 
men  in  the  movement  so  far.  Marsden 
Hartley  had  some  new  suggestions  of 
force  in  the  matter  of  elinu"nating  all  the 
non-essentials,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion of  all  the  works  except  those  of 
Davies  and  Kent  was  that  the  artists  had 
little  to  offer  beyond  tricks  of  craftsman- 
ship as  short  cuts  to  eflfectiveness. 
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The  Japan    Society's    Exhibition 

Nothing  Occidental  would  so  soothe 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  habitual  exhi- 
bition visitor  after  the  mental  unrest  in- 
duced by  post-impressionism  as  the  beau- 
tiful collection  of  old  Japanese  prints 
which  will  be  on  view  in  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Building  until  May  6. 

Here  one  can  see  bare  gray  rooms 
with,  stone  floors  made  satisfyingly  beau- 
tiful without  furniture  of  any  kind,  b}- 
the  widely  spaced'  treasures  from  the 
hands  of  nearly  all  the  best  masters  of 
design  for  wood  block  printing.  Moro- 
nobu,  the  great  seventeenth  centilry 
painter,  first  to  design  .for  the  printer, 
is  represented  by  four  rare  examples. 
By  the  founder  of  the  Torii  line,  Kiyo- 
nobu,  are  some  glorious  examples  of 
pure  decoration — especially  that  print  of 
the  actor  Hanya  in  a  woman's  part  seat- 
ed upon  a  tree  in  blossom.  Here  the 
darkened  paper  lends  something  to  the 
effect.  After  colors  were  introduced  by 
Masanobu  in  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  further  developed  by  Haru- 
nobu  after  1764,  prints,  while  losing 
something  in  breadth,  gained  in  intimate 
interest  and  were  certainly  still  exquisite 
in  the  time  of  Kiyonaga,  whose  finest 
prints  were  done  between  1780  and  1790. 
By  Harunobu  is  a  lovelv  print  of  two 
lovers  kissing  in  a  palace,  which  seems  to 
refute  a  statement  often  made  that  the 
kiss  is  unknown  in  Japan.  The  later  mas- 
ters, Utamaro,  Toyokuni,  Hokusai  and 
Hiroshige,  are  all  represented,  as  well  as 
many  less  well  known  to  us,  but  all  so 
good  that  only  the  presence  of  the  very 
greatest  puts  them  into  a  second  class. 
New  Yorkers  have  not  before  had  such 
an  opportunity  for  increasing  familiar- 
ity w^ith  the  snlendid  and  steadying  art 
of  Japan  in  this  form. 

Black   and  White  Work   by 
Haskell 

Tt  w^ould  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ex- 
act antithesis  to  the  works  of  Picasso 
and  his  like  than  is  shown  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Ernest  Haskell,  now  at  the  Ber- 
lin Photo  Companv's  new  s^allerv  at  30s 
Madison  avenne.  Haskell's  w(^rk  take 
vears  of  patient  toil,  and  the  result  is  cer- 
tainly beautv,  even  if  the  toil  is  occasion- 
al1v  too  apparent.     The  shade  of  Whistler 


disputes  with  the  older  Leonardo  for  the 
afiection  of  this  artist,  but  it  is  good  to 
see  such  love  of  the  crafts  that  have 
black  and  white  to  work  with  in  these 
days  of  the  happy  accidents  magnified 
into  works  of  art.  There  are  etchings, 
monotypes,  lithographs,  drawings  in  pen 
and  ink  and  silver  point — portraits 
among  them  all,  delicate  and  jjood. 
No  such  pen  and  ink  work  is  to 
be  seen  nowadays  except  in  the  draw- 
ings of  Herbert  Crowlev,  who  has  a 
more  original  mind  than  Haskell,  but 
who  could  not  surpass  his  portraits  of 
the  great  trees  for  faithfulness  to  detail 
combined  with  decorative  verity.  Crow  ■ 
lev's  early  works  were  reproduced  in 
The  Indepkndknt  some  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  the  Reviezv  of  Reviezvs 
has  rediscovered  this  little  known  gen- 
ius. Haskell's  delicate  initials  and  deco- 
rations have  also  occasionally  been  seen 
before,  but  it  is  good  to  have  another 
and  more  complete  reminder  that  the 
best  traditions  are  never  entirely 
dropped  from  the  art  world. 

Sculpture 

The  growing  interest  in  sculpture, 
especially  in  small  pieces,  has  been 
marked  by  an  increased  output  during 
the  year,  or  possibly,  to  put  it  the  other 
way  around,  the  sculptors,  always  labor- 
ing under  the  difficulties  of  great  ex- 
pense in  putting  their  w-orks  into  final 
bronze  or  marble,  are  increasingly  work- 
ing in  small  sizes  and  asking  our  inter- 
est in  the  result.  There  is  little  to  note 
here  of  any  great  attainment  with  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  works.  Miss 
Eberle  has  the  freest  individuality  and 
possibly  Solon  Borglum  the  stronsfest 
mastery  among  younger  workers.  Ches- 
ter Beach's  work  is  dano;erously  near 
prettiness.  The  most  recent  issue  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  Medallion  is  a 
medal  of  St.  Brandon,  a  Celtic  voyager 
to  the  AVest  of  the  sixth  century,  who 
came  to  a  land  very  probablv  in  the 
American  hemisphere  and  whose  person- 
ality has  been  imagined  with  warm  in- 
terest in  a  vigorous  desien  for  the  ob- 
verse, and  the  spiritual  alle^orv  of  his 
life  conveved  in  a  reverse  of  great 
beautv  and  delicacy  by  the  sculptor  John 
Mowbrav-Clarke. 
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A  Boston  Drama 

Not  always  need  we  confine  ourselves 
to  New  York  City  in  writing  of  Ameri- 
can plays.  (Certainly  it  is  always  a  de- 
light to  happen  upon  an  unexpected  mas- 
terpiece in  an  out  of  the  way  picture 
shop,  or  a  rare  book  in  a  village  empor- 
ium. The  lower  price  is  not  alone  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect.  So  it  is  with  the  play- 
houses. In  the  case  of  the  Castle  Square 
in  Boston  one  must  remember,  too,  that 
here  is  a  survival  of  the  old-fashioned, 
overworked  stock  company.  At  that 
theater,  in  spite  of  its  down-at-the-heel 
environment,  Boston  audiences  of  a  type 
not  looked  for  in  houses  where  50  cents 
rents  an  orchestra  chair  have  for  two 
months  crowded  two  performances  daily. 

The  play  is  called,  for  some  reason, 
'The  End  of  the  Bridge."  It  has  for 
author  a  young  woman,  Miss  Josephine 
C.  Lincoln,  a  special  student  at  Radclifife 
College,  and  a  pupil  of  Professor  Baker. 
But  all  this,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thor won  with  her  play  a  prize  of  $500 
offered  by  the  ''leading  man"  of  the  stock 
company,  Mr.  John  Craig,  is  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  piece  itself. 

Like  Augustus  Thomas's  ''As  a  Man 
Thinks,"  which  we  reviewed  last  month, 
"The  End  of  the  Bridge"  has  a  physi- 
cian for  its  hero.  This  time,  however, 
it  is  not  a  Jewdsh  physician,  but  one  who 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  intentness 
upon  his  work — which  is  a  good  work. 
His  specialty  is  neurasthenia ;  and  when 
one  of  his  patients,  a  young  woman  of 
breeding,  falls  prey  to  the  delusion  that 
she  must  wed  her  physician,  he  gives  up 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  professional 
advancement  in  order  to  save  this  case. 
This  means  marrying  the  ladv,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  purely  professional.  In 
due  time  he  cures  his  patient,  one  may 
add.  And,  as  this  is  an  American  play 
for  an  American  audience,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  changes  his  mind 
about  securing  a  separation :  for  must 
not  it  end  happily  and  therefore  roman- 
tically? 

The  theatricality  of  the  play-making 
by  Professor  Baker's  pupil  is  partly  dis- 
guised for  us  by  the  manner  of  the  act- 
ing: admirably  subdued  and  temperate. 
Mr.  Craig  as  the  unblinking,  unsmiling 
physician  was  faintlv  reminiscent  of  Mr. 


Gillette.  Besides  one  or  two  excellent 
'^situations,"  the  play  offers  a  good  bit  oi 
child-painting,  and  it  is  the  \X'aif  whom 
the  physician  has  befriended  that  ulti- 
mately brings  benefactor-physician  and 
patient-wife  together.  This  child-part  is 
excellently  acted  by  a  young  woman 
whose  age  does  not  disqualify  her  from 
acting  on  the  Massachusetts  stage,  where 
the  child  labor  agitation  has  resulted  in 
the  framing  of  such  strict  legislation 
against  the  children  of  the  stage  that 
many  of  the  more  interesting  recent 
plays — "The  Blue  Bird,"  for  example, 
and  "The  Piper,"  this  last  a  play  by  a 
native  of  Cambridge — cannot  be  present- 
ed in  a  Boston  playhouse.  There  is  no  loss 
in  the  present  instance,  where  a  seven- 
teen-year-old acts  thirteen  to  perfection. 
But  it  remains  a  little  ludicrous  that  the 
most  poetic  of  the  year's  plavs,  and 
Eugene  Walter's  sincere,  however  cyni- 
cal, "Easiest  Way,"  should  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  be  excluded  from  Bos- 
ton ;  while  debasing  musical  comedy  (so- 
called),  and.  farces  for  which  no  excuse 
can  be  found  in  either  art  or  reason, 
crowd  the  theaters  there,  and  complete 
the  vulgarizing  of  the  population. 

One  More  Dramatic  Season 

Reviewing  the  dramatic  year  (strewn 
wath  wrecks  and  ruins)  social  comedy  by 
American  playwrights  is  what  we  miss. 
Adaptations  of  French  drama  we  have 
had — and  no  marked  successes  in  this 
department  unless  one  counts  the  light 
musical  farce,  "The  Pink'  Lady"  ;  tours 
by  Herr  Possart  and  Sarah  Bernhardt ; 
revivals  by  William  Gillette  and  Ethel 
Barrymore  of  their  old  triumphs ; 
Shakespearean  revivals  by  Marlowe  and 
Sothern,  and  by  Robert  Mantell ;  a  de- 
lightful play  of  the  "reminiscent"  sort, 
fragrant  of  the  eighteenth  century — Mr. 
Parker's  "Pomander  Walk" ;  two  re- 
vivals of  "Vanity  Fair"  plays ;  "Chante- 
cler"  in  unbecoming  English  dress, 
and  likewise  "The  Blue  Bird" — 
a  New  Theater  triumph ;  "The  Piper"— ^ 
another  success  at  the  same  playhouse, 
and  likewise  a  piece  of  fantasy,  poesy, 
and  charm ;  imaginative  plays  in  prose 
by  the  Americans,  MacKaye  and  Knob- 
lauch— neither    of    them    successful ;    a 
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hybrid  play  of  ''Everywoman,"  that 
pleases  the  public  better  than  the  critics, 
to  whom  it  seems  a  hodge-podge — all 
these  things  and  many  more  have  been 
ours.  But  where  has  been  the  dose  of 
satire  which  we  chiefly  need — intellec- 
tually, socially,  morally?  We  have  some 
of  it,  in  most  wholesome  form,  in  Leo 
Ditrichstein's  adaptation  of  a  German 
play,  "The  Concert" — in  which  the 
adapter  himself  plays  the  self-centered 
musician — but  enough  of  adaptations ! 
Our  native  dramatists  seem  to  be 
too  busy  making  imitations  of  imi- 
tations, and  picture-plays  ("Thais" 
— alleged  to  be  "adapted"  from  Ana- 
tole  France — is  a  case  in  point),  to 
observe,  record  and  criticise  the  life  about 
them.  Tt  has  been  unfortunate  that  the 
New  Theater  enterprise  was  undertaken 
on  a  scale  of  great  expectations :  a  small- 
er auditorium  would  not  only  have  saved 
the  founders  very  considerable  losses, 
but  might  also  have  favored  the  produc- 
*tion  of  just  the  kind  of  comedy  of  which 
we  get  too  little  in  New  York.  It  is  dis- 
appointing that  the  New  Theater  should, 
this  season,  have  encouraged  unclassical 
revivals  and  spectacles  rather  than  con- 
temporary plays  of  ideas.   When  the  nezv 


New  Theater  has  been  erected  we  shall 
see  whether  the  stock  of  "intimate"  com- 
edy cannot  be  boomed. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  before 
you  act  plays  you  must  write  them — or 
get  some  one  else  to  write  them.  It  is 
their  unspea4<:able  crudity  which  im- 
presses us  in  most  recent  attempts  at  so- 
cial comedy  on  the  American  stage — 
next  to  the  rareness  with  which  it  is  at- 
tempted. Just  as  when  our  playwrights 
attempt  so-called  realism  they  attain 
mere  sensationalism  (as  in  "The  Boss" 
and  "The  Deep  Purple"),  so  in  attempt- 
ing comedy  they  arrive  at  something  a  lit- 
tle short  of  farce.  Farce  may  have  been 
far  from  their  intent,  but  nimble  actors 
will-  play  comedy  in  that  key  to  save  it 
from  catastrophe.  So  it  is  with  that  new 
play  by  a  new  dramatist :  Harry  James 
Sm'ith's  "Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh." ' 

His  play  is,  indeed,  a  satire  upon  snob- 
bishness, vulgarity  and  hypocrisy ;  also 
a  satire  upon  a  woman  ashamed  of  her 
past — or,  rather,  of  the  source  of  her 
millions — and  upon  the  shallow  folk 
with  whom  she  comes  into  contact.  One 
cannot  altogether  blame  the  lady  herself, 
for  Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh's  father  was 
old  Jim  Sayles,  patent  medicine  king  of 
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]\'lissionary  Loop,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Bump- 
stead-Leigh  has  done  wonders  with  hei- 
mother  (Mrs.  De  Salle  now)  and  sister. 
and  imposes  on  Lc^ig  Island  swells  with 
her  English  graces  and  hyphenated  name. 
If  she  is  ultimately  "exposed"  as  a  social 
adventuress,  this  is  not  by  any  outsider, 
but  by  her  sister,  who  can  no  longer  live 
a  lie.  She  has  taken  in  Pete  Swallow,  a 
tombstone  salesman,  formerly  of  Mis- 
sionary Loop  (and  her  lover)  ;  but  her 
own  sister's  honesty  is  too  much  for  her. 
Even  so.  her  sister's  honesty  is  turned  to 
excellent  account ;  it  proves  unquestion- 
ably the  best  policy. 

The  defects  of  Mr.  Smith's  piece  are 
obvious ;  he  has  produced  a  magazine 
story  in  dialog  form  rather  than  a  play ; 
his  play  is  thin  and  its  machinery  creaks ; 
the  characters  all  indulge  in  speeches  of 
inordinate  length.  Mr.  Smith  is  the 
"gifted  amateur"  rather  than  a  real  play- 
wright. Yet  ''Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh''  is 
uncommonly  fortu.nate  in  its  interpre- 
ters :  chief  among  w^hom  are  Mrs.  Fiskc 
and  Mr.  Dixey.  Significance  it  has  not 
except  that  thru  the  acting  of  it  (not- 
withstanding occasional  overacting)  is 
demonstrated  the  sufficiency  of  our 
actors — if  Mr.  vSmith  or  someone  else 
would  only  give  them  something  worth 
doing. 

Our  disappointment  in  such  a  play  as 
this  is  not  due  to  our  taking  pleasure 
only  in  ''strong"  plays.  We  did  not  fail 
to  enjoy  "The  Concert" — and  we  should 
probablv  have  enjoved  the  fantastic 
"vehicle"  for  David  Warfield,  "The  Re- 


turn of  Peter  Grimm,"  had  it  conde- 
scended to  visit  New  York.  We 
enjoyed  May  Irwin  in  ( ieorge  Ade, 
last  season — or  was  it  the  season  before.'' 
Nor  do  we  frown  when  a  competent 
company  acts  the  Chester-Cohan  play  of 
confidence-gamesters  "Get-Rich-Quick 
W'allingford'' :  an  excellent  example  of 
what  Mr.  Eaton  calls  the  "comedy  of 
bad  manners,"  frankly  "low-brow"  and 
unpretending.  Yet  one  would  like  to 
see  our  aspiring  playwrights  successful 
in  writing  what  they  try  to  write — as 
successful  in  their  line  as  Mr.  Cohan  is 
in  his.  "Then  the  play  took  a  drop  into 
farce,  and  there  it  remained  until  the 
end."  That  is  a  common  sentence  in 
dramatic  criticism  nowadays.  The  last 
time  it  w^as  used  some  one  was  discussing 
the  play  with  which.  Grace  George 
opened  The  Playhouse — a  new  theater 
of  uptown  New  York,  under  the  Brady 
management.  The  piece  was  "Sauce  for 
the  Cjoose,"  by  Geraldine  Bonner  and 
Hutcheson  Boyd.  But  it  really  is  not 
worth  discussing;  it  is  only  another 
Dumias  fils  play,  more  than  twenty  years 
after.  And  it  too  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh. 
True  social  comedy  is  not  so  possible 
in  our  times  as  it  was  in  Moliere's,  you 
will  say.  Yet  our  life  is  full  enough  of 
tears  and  laughter.  The  absurdity  of  it 
is  frankly  conceded.  It  is,  you  say,  more 
than  ever  complicated;  and  one  can't 
expect  to  have  dramatists  who  will  sum 
it  all  up  in  a  few  acts.  But  we  are  not 
^o  complicated  as  you  like  to  think. 

Ni"w   "S'oRK   Ctty. 
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BY   MAURICE   BROWNE 


Three  crows   sat   in   a  withered   tree, 
(Rain    and    storm    and    windy    weather) 
And  up  spake  the  eldest  of  the  three: 
"Lying  yonder  what  do  I  see? 
"Ah  !    The  rich  red  flesh  and  the  eyes  for  me." 
(Soonest  begun  is  soonest  ended). 

Then  up  spake  the   second  carrion  crow, 
(Rain    and    storm    and    windy    weather), 
"For  me  the  skin  and  the  skull.      I  Know 
There'll  be  little  left  when  away  I  go." 
(Soonest  begun  is  soonest  ended). 


Then  up  spake  the  youngest ;  he  was  small, 
(Rain   and   storm    and   windy   weather) 
And  a  novice  at  such  fine  festival : 
"Aha !   the  bones  are  the  best  of  all." 
(Soonest  begun  is  soonest  ended). 

But  a  kite  came  up  and  chased  them  away, 
(Rain    and    storm    and    windy   weather), 
And  he  feasted  long  and  he  feasted  gay, 
And  he  chuckled  :  "There's  none  to  say  me  nay" 
And  he  left  not  a  scrap  at  the  close  of  day. 
(Soonest  begun  is  soonest  ended). 

Easton,   Pa. 


Perpetual   Endowments :    Taxation 
Without   Representation 

BY    THOMAS  C.   HALL,  D.D. 

Professor  of   (^'ii  kisiian    Kthics  in    Union    Thi.oi.ocwcai.    Skminaky. 

IT  should  be  fairly  faced  by  thoughtful  olution  the  claims  of  ownership  have 
persons  that  all  endowments  arc  been  entirely  pushed  aside.  But  this  gen- 
taxation  of  the  community  without  cration  is  not  yet  ready  to  deny  private 
representation.  Interest  must  be  earned  ownership  of  the  industrial  opportunity 
by  somebody,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  nor  to  dispute  the  right  to  hand  down 
community  pays  the  sums  that  go  to  all  tliat  ownership  under  legal  forms.  Vari- 
cndowed  institutions.  ous  statutes,  however,  in  our  own  land 
The  man  of  wealth  who  dies  and  limit  the  amounts,  and  prescribe  the  con- 
leaves  his  fortune  to  some  college  or  ditions  under  which,  churches  and  be- 
church  leaves  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  nevolent  associations  may  inherit.  How 
the  legal  right  of  entrance  upon  some  much  property  an  educational  body  may 
industrial  opportunity,  for  which  then  hold  is  generally  signified  in  the  charter, 
the  worker  pays  in  perpetuity  a  percent-  which  is  thus  only  a  legislative  right, 
age  of  his  earnings  to  the  college  or  But  we  are  going  to  face  evils  and  difh- 
church.  It  may  be  land,  or  a  railroad,  or  culties  in  this  country  before  long  whose 
a  mine  or  an  organized  industrial  enter-  magnitude  it  is  now  hard  to  guess,  but 
prise,  but  whatever  it  may  be  neither  the  against  which  the  present  restrictions 
testator  nor  the  college  or  church  pro-  and  safeguards  of  inheritance  are  pat- 
duces  the  wealth  that  is  paid  over  year  ently  insufficient. 

by  year;  living  hands  must  earn  it,  and  For    instance,     in     New     York     City 

what  is  paid  over  is  thus  a  tax  upon  the  churches     and     educational     institutions 

living  dictated  by  the  dead.  pay   no  taxes,   save  special  assessments 

As  long  as  the  man  of  wealth  is  living  for  improvement  purposes,    and    in    the 

the    returns    he    gets    cannot  always  be  course  of  time  church  sites  have  become 

strictly   divided   between   the   wages    of  enormotisly    valuable.     All    members    of 

service    and    the    wages    of    ownership,  the  community  have  created  by  co-oper- 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  dead  can  no  ative   living  together  those   values.     No 

longer  earn,  and  that  the  interest  of  en-  doubt  the  institutions  have  also  helped 

dowments  cannot  come  out  of  the  earn-  materially  in  this  process.    But  Jew  and 

ings  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  dead ;  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 

they  must  come    out    of    ownership,  or  have  all  worked  for  the  raising  of  the 

rather  as  the  price  the  owners  pay  for  site  value,  and  then  the  church  perhaps 

entrance  upon  the  industrial  opportunity  sells   its   property.     It   would   surely   be 

oivned  now  in  so  far  by  the  inheriting  obviously  only  justice  if  a  portion  of  the 

church  or  college.  increment,    earned    in    common,  be  dis- 

When  a  family  inherits  the  same  thing  tributed  among  the  other  earners — i.  e. 

is  true,  but  the  issue  is  complicated  by  the  community. 

the  fact  that  farhily  inheritance  may  in-  It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  "unearned 
elude  farther  service  of  supervision  and  increment."  Any  institutions  that  the 
management.  Whereas  endowments  community  has  freed  from  taxation 
must  generally  by  law  be  invested  in  must  be  assumed  to  be  "earning,"  i.  e. 
such  securities  as  preclude  management  adding  to  the  product  of  the  commun- 
by  the  trustees.  ity's  labors.  The  distribution  of  all  earn- 
Once  the  real  significance  of  endow-  ings  is  mere  guesswork,  and  is  dictated 
ments  is  grasped  there  arise  a  multitude  by  social  expediency.  As  educational  in- 
of  most  difficult  social,  economic  and  stitutions,  including  churches,  do  not 
ethical  questions.  The  Ensflish  Parliament  "earn''  in  the  shape  of  wringing  material 
has  recognized  in  its  interference  with  returns  from  the  industrial  opportuni- 
endowments  the  superior  claim  of  the  ties,  the  community  has  generously  freed 
needs  of  an  existing  generation  over  the  them  from  taxation,  but  when  they  sell 
wishCvS  of  the  dead.  And  in  times  of  rev-  the  land  which  the  community  has  co- 
898 
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Operated  with  them  to  render  vahiablc. 
then  surely  is  the  time  when  the  real  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  com- 
munity mjght  be  realized  in  renderini;- 
back  this  increment,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  co-operating^  community. 

Moreover,  as  the  true  nature  of  en- 
dowment becomes  reco^rnized,  surely  the 
feeling  will  deepen  that  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  taxation  without  representa 
tion  is  the  indisputable  character  of  the 
communal  service  rendered.  And  that 
when  any  institution,  church  or  endowed 
school  ceases  to  be  commonly  serviceable 
the  moral  obliofation  to  continue  the  sup- 
port also  ceases.  We  shall  thus  see  risin*^- 
a  demand  for  close  communal  super- 
vision of  all  endowments,  and  that  all 
testamentary  restrictions  will  be,  if 
necessary,  brushed  aside  should  they  in- 
terfere with  communal  rights.  Thus  the 
equity  of  the  treatment  of  the  Lenox  and 
Astor  Library  legacies  becomes  appar- 
ent 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  socially  un- 
desirable to  discoura2:e  large  bequests  by 
suggesting  the  possible  setting  aside  of 
the  testator's  wishes.  Rut.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  undoubted  popularity  of  inheri- 
tance taxation  suggests  the  time  when 
the  community  will  take  the  industrial 
opportunity  so  much  into  its  own  hands 
that  it  will  become  substantially  inde- 
pendent of  such  bequests.  Thus  already 
the  West  is  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  education,  so  largely  still  in  the  East 
dependent  upon  the  wishes  of  the  dead. 
And  in  Europe  the  practical  confiscation 
of  church  property  in  Erance  has  been 
recog-nized  as  on  the  whole  socially  jus- 
tifiable. The  very  existence  of  property 
values  depends  upon  social  organization, 
and  expediency  has  been  the  organizing 
motive  in  protectinqr  non-revenue  pro- 
ducing educational  and  cultural  institu- 
tions. To  extend  or  withhold  thi*^ 
protection  can  then  onlv  rest  finally  upon 
the  same  social  expediency. 

Again  this  fundamental  principle  has 
been  most  luminously  set  forth  bv  the 
action  of  the  English  Parliament  in  the 
matter  of  the  "Wee  Erees"  of  Scotland, 
iu  which  case  a  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion deprived  a  small  church  body  nf 
large  property,  assigned  to  it  bv  the 
highest  legal  authority  of  the  land,  on 
the  general  ground  of  social  equity.    Eor 


the  point  most  worth >■  here  of  attention 
is  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  of- 
ficially set  aside  the  law,  but  only  the 
outcome  of  the  law. 

All  right  of  taxation  is  a  constant  as- 
sertion of  over-lordship.  When  the 
Commons  of  England  secured  for  itself 
the  right  of  determining  taxation,  the 
communal  over-lordship  passed  in  reality 
from  the  King  and  Lords  to  its  keeping. 
And  the  veto  bill  now  before  Parliament 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Budget. 
Hence  also  taxation  involves  the  power 
to  destroy,  and  this  power  can  only  be 
controlled  by  ethical  considerations. 

Ecclesiastical  establishrnents  every- 
where are  being  now  subjected  to  close 
and  sometimes  hostile  criticism.  Should 
at  any  time  the  community  become  con- 
vinced that  any  institution,  whether 
educational  or  ecclesiastical,  has  ceased 
to  be  communally  useful,  the  weapon 
for  its  destruction  is  ready  at  hand.  Ex- 
emption from  taxation  has  fostered 
them,  taxation  can  as  readilv  destroy 
them.  Nor  can  anv  serious  defense  of 
such  endowed  establishments  be  made, 
other  than  a  clear  and  convincing  dem- 
onstration of  the  social  unwisdom  of 
such  destruction,  and  that  unwisdom  can 
only  be  established  by  proving  the  social 
service  of  the  institution. 

Hence  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
real  character  of  all  endowments  should 
open  our  eyes  to  the  moral  obligation 
resting  upon  all  endowment  institutions 
to  "earn  their  bread  and  butter,"  by 
actually  serving  their  generation  in  the 
full  consciousness  that,  they  are  actually 
supported,  not  by  the  past,  but  by  the 
present.  Cultured  arrogance  has  in  the 
institutional  past  regarded  endowments 
as  in  some  sense  private  property  held 
independently  of  the  communal  will  and 
even  well-being.  No  such  attitude  can 
be  long  tolerated. 

Moreover,  a  still  wider  basis  than  that 
of  class  possession  is  bound  to  influence 
men's  thought.  Churches  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  rightlv  or  wronglv. 
are  coming  under  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  the  expression  of  a  i)'irely  class 
si)irit.  The  men  whom  Dwight  L.  Mood\' 
knew  as  the  '*tin-j)ail  brigade"  feel  con- 
stanth'  more  than  ever  estranged  from 
the  average  prosperous  church  or  col- 
lege, and  as  soon  as  they  recognize  the 
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inner  meaninji:  of  all  endowments,  this 
support  will  prejudice  rather  than  at- 
tract them ;  for  they  will  feel  that  the 
whole  community  is  taxed  to  maintain 
a  class  point  of  view.  Nor  will  it  be  a 
sufficient  defense  to  plead  that  poor 
luen's  son.-  can  p^o  to  such  a  collei^e  or 
])oor  men  he  welcome  to  the  church. 

The  only  way  then  is  for  endowed  in- 
stitutions to  try,  at  least,  to  he  widely 
catholic    in    their    service  of  the  whole 


community,  and  to  realize  that  the  sup- 
port comes  from  the  livinjT^  hands  of 
present  workers,  who  by  their  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  system  consent  to 
taxation  without  representation,  but  that 
an  intelligent  community  will  not  lon.e^ 
permit  any  obviously  useless  institution 
to  exact  year  by  year  a  toll,  no  matter 
what  le^al  tradition  ma\'  have  to  be  set 
aside  in  order  to  stop  such  an  injustice. 

New   York  City. 


The   Dismissal   of  Professor  Banks 

BY   JAMES  W.  GARNER,  Ph.D. 

LWe  are  especially  glad  to  print  this  letter  to  The  Independent  from  the  Professor  of 
Political  Science  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  author  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished economists  of  America,  but  he  is  as  loyal  a  Southerner  as  Professor  Banks, 
whose  recent  dismissal  from  the  University  of  Florida  is  a  disgrace  to  the  university  and  the 
State. — Editor.] 


AS  a  Southerner,  born  and  reared  in 
the  lower  South,  I  want  to  en- 
dorse unqualifiedly  the  spirit  of 
your  recent  editorial  on  the  suppression 
of  free  speech  in  connection  with  the 
enforced  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Banks 
from  the  University  of  Florida.  That  a 
university  professor  with  the  high  char- 
acter and  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Banks 
should,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  coun- 
try, be  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  local 
public  opinion  to  resign  his  chair  on  ac- 
count of  his  views  on  secession  and  State 
sovereignty  seems  almost  incredible. 
What  a  miserable  spectacle  the  case  pre- 
sents!  What  must  be  the  judgment  of 
the  outside  w^orld  concerning  a  condition 
of  civilization  in  which  such  narrowness 
and  intolerance  exist?  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  intelligent  and  fair-minded  people 
of  Florida  really  aporove  of  such  a 
wrong. 

The  man  who  claims  the  credit  for 
driving  Professor  Banks  from  the  uni- 
versity is  the  same  person  who  recently, 
as  a  member  of  the  Florida  Legislature, 
threatened  impeachment  proceedings 
against  Governor  Gilchrist  for  recom- 
mending that  TJncoln's  birthdav  be  made 
a  holiday  iu  the  State,  and  thus  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  the  recommenda- 
tion. He  belon<^s  to  the  class  of  small 
politicians  with  which  parts  of  the  South 


are  still  unhappily  afflicted,  whose  chief 
stock  in  trade  is  their  ability  to  exploit 
the  negro  question  and  the  issue  of  white 
supremacy,  which,  as  everybody  but 
themselves  knows,  is  no  longer  a  real 
issue.  Happily  with  each  passing  year 
the  mmiber  of  Southern  politicians  who 
live  on  dead  issues  and  whose  methods 
consist  in  appealing  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  past  is  growung  smaller 
and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they 
will  be  without  followers. 

The  people  of  Florida  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  find  men  for  their  university  pro- 
fessorships who  believe  or  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  v/ho  will  be  ready  as  occasion  re- 
quires to  defend  the  constitutional  and 
moral  right  of  secession,  but  it  will  be 
a  sad  day  for  the  State  when  the  an- 
nouncement goes  forth  that  no  others 
will  be  tolerated.  Dr.  Banks  is  right  and 
The  Independent  is  rieht  in  saving  that 
the  South  is  becoming-  more  tolerant  of 
discussion,  more  liberal  in  its  economic 
and  political  thinking"  and  more  national 
in  its  views  of  public  policv.  and  Senator 
Beard  and  his  kind  can  no  more  prevent 
advance  along  these  lines  than  thev  can 
turn  back  the  clock  of  ages  or  revers'^ 
the  downward  flow^  of  the  Mississiopi. 
Such  pettv  and  shameful  treatment  as 
has  lieen  accorded  Professor  Banks  will 
only  hasten  the  movement. 

UuHANA,  III. 


Seven    Peace  Books 

Now  that  at  last  the  peace  movement 
is  entering  practical  politics,  and  Prime 
Ministers  and  Presidents  vie  with  the 
peace  advocates  in  their  espousal  of  the 
cause,  we  may  expect  a  continually  in- 
creasing volume  of  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. '1  ho  the  best  thought  on  peace  is 
still  to  be  found  in  stray  pamphlets  and 
fugitive  articles  in  the  magazines,  much 
material  of  permanent  value  is  now  get- 
ting into  book  form. 

The  most  important  indictment  of  war 
since  de  Bloch's  "Future  of  War''  and 
Jordan's  'The  Blood  of  the  Nation"  is 
Mr.  Angell's  The  Great  Illusion,^  a  re- 
production and  enlargement  of  the  au- 
thor's "Europe's  Optical  Delusion,"  pub- 
lished last  year.  This  book  has  already 
created  a  sensation  in  Europe.  Its  main 
thesis  is  that  "military  and  political 
power  give  a  nation  no  commercial  ad- 
vantage ;  that  it  is  an  economic  impossi- 
bility for  one  nation  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  wealth  of  another  or  for  one  nation 
to  enrich  itself  by  subjecting  another." 
This  is  so  because  ''wealth  in  the  eco- 
nomically civilized  world  is  founded  on 
credit  and  commercial  contract.  If  these 
are  tampered  with  .  .  .  the  credit- 
depending  wealth  not  only  vanishes,  thus 
giving  the  conqueror  nothing  for  his  con- 
quest, but  in  its  collapse  involves  the  con- 
queror ;  so  that  if  conquest  is  not  to  in- 
jure the  conqueror,  he  must  scrupulously 
respect  the  enemy's  property,  in  which 
case  conquest  becomes  economically  fu- 
tile." If  the  author  means  by  this  that 
wars  nowadays  are  always  an  economic 
drain  on  the  conqueror  as  well  as  the 
conquered,  history  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern will  bear  him  out.  If  he  means  also 
that  the  conqueror  gains  no  economic 
advantage  in  the  sense  he  did  when  in 
olden  times  he  demanded  tribute  from 
the  conquered,  pillaged  their  property 
and  captured  their  wives,  we  shall  still 
pick  no  quarrel  with  him.  But  when  he 
urges  that  these  economic  facts  "may  be 
utilized  for  the  solution  of  the  armament 

•The    Great    Illusion.      By    Norman    Angell.      New 
^'(>^k:   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.      ?i.5o. 


difficulty  on  at  present  untried  lines."  lie 
is  led  away  by  the  lure  of  his  theory. 
The  one  thing  that  nations  calculate  last 
before  going  into  war  is  the  cost.  1  he 
fear  of  footing  the  bills  plays  little  part 
in  the  preventicni  either  of  war  or  of 
armed  peace,  which  is  about  as  bad.  Tho 
the  book  is  the  best  treatise  yet  written 
on  the  economic  aspect  of  war,  it  has 
been  much  overrated  and  will  scarcely 
revolutionize  international  relations. 

The  next  three  volumes  before  us 
present  most  alluringly  the  general  argu- 
ments for  peace.  All  have  skilfully 
made  use  of  the  latest  available  material 
on  the  subject — ^of  which  there  is  a  sur- 
prisingly large  amount — and  all  are  to 
be  recommended  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  specialist.  Mr.  Lynch's 
volume-  is  the  most  readable,  the  most 
fervid  and  persuasive  of  the  three.  No- 
body in  the  United  States  today  is  more 
indefatigable  in  spreading  the  peace 
gospel  than  Mr.  Lynch,  whether  from 
the  pulpit,  platform  or  editorial  desk. 
His  book  fully  covers  the  Hague  courts 
and  conferences,  arbitration  and  the 
other  actions  of  the  governments  looking 
toward  the  substitution  of  law  for  war. 
It  is  especially  good  in  its  treatment  of 
the  indirect  but  none  the  less  powerful 
world  forces  that  are  today  binding  the 
nations  together  and  making  the  world 
a  brotherhood  as  well  as  a  neighborhood. 
"The  whole  trouble  has- been,"  says  the 
author,  "that  we  have  been  living  under 
two  standards  of  ethics — Christian  for 
individuals,  pagan  for  groups,  com- 
munities and  nations.  .  .  .  But  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  double  standard  of 
ethics  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  We 
especially  recommend  this  prophetic  vol- 
ume to  Christian  ministers  and  to  stu- 
dents in  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, while  the  peace  societies  should  dis- 
tribute it  by  the  thousands. 

General    Chittenden's   volume^    is    an- 
other one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that 

-iHii:  Pe.\ce  Problem.  By  Frederick  Lynch.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Carnegie  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     75  cents. 

^War  or  Peace.  A  Present  Duty  and  a  Future 
Hope.  B\  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  Brigadier-General 
r.    S.    .1.    Retire, I.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg.    $1. 
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militarism  is  losing  its  pristine  grip  on 
the  world.  Here  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  a  professional  soldier  of  the  high- 
est rank,  arguing  for  peace  with  the  zeal 
of  a  Tolstoy  and  the  candor  of  a  scien- 
tist. 'I  he  book  is  written  in  a  forceful 
style  and  seldom  have  the  arguments 
drawn  from  ethics,  biology  and  econom- 
ics been  presented  more  clearly  and 
cogently. 

M.  Novicow's  brief  volume^  is  more 
of  a  criticism  of  the  militarists  than  a 
constructive  plea  for  peace  thru  world 
organization.  It  shows,  however,  a 
thoro  familiarity  with  the  most  modern 
phases  of  the  question.  Tho  it  emphasizes 
more  than  the  other  books  under  review 
the  sociological  aspects  of  peace,  it  will 
not  prove  so  valuable  to  the  general 
reader  as  the  essays  of  Mr.  Lynch  or 
General  Chittenden. 

The  Geneva  arbitration  case  of  1872 
between  England  and  the  United  States 
which  settled  the  Alabama  claims  is 
probably  the  most  famous  arbitral  case 
in  history.  It  is  most  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Frank  W.  Hackett,  one  of 
the  American  secretaries  in  the  case,  has 
now  published  his  Reminiscences^  of  this 
most  memorable  dispute.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  fascinating  style,  just  discur- 
sive enough  to  give  charm  without  dis- 
tracting the  mind  from  the  thread  of  the 
narrative.  It  completely  covers  the 
whole  case  and  should  remain  hereafter 
the  authority  on  the  subject.  The  author 
has  included  much  valuable  material 
hitherto  unpublished.  We  wish  we  had 
the  space  to  review  this  volume  at  length. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  it  will  entertain 
the  general  reader  and  instruct  the  inter- 
national lawyer  and  peace  advocate. 

Of  the  two  final  volumes  under  review, 
one  is  written  by  a  capitalist  and  the 
other  by  a  socialist.  While  it  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  for  a  business  man  to- 
take  the  time  to  write  a  book  of  an  ideal- 
istic nature,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
Mr.  StillwelP  shows  no  evidence  of  any 

;*War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits.  By  J,  NoT'icow. 
Vice-president  of  the  International  Institute  of  Soc-- 
oiogy.  Translated  by  Thomas  Seltz-cr.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $i. 

^Reminiscences  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration. B.v  Frank  Warren  Hackett.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   M'ifflin  Co.     $2. 

''Universal  Peace:  War  Is  Mesmerism.  B\  Arthur 
Edzvard  Stillwell.  New  York:  The  Bankers"  Publish- 
ing Co.     $2. 


.special  ac(|uaintancc  with  the  peace 
movement  or  its  literature,  tho  his  heart 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  place.  We 
found  a  printed  slip  inserted  in  the  fly 
leaf  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  his  vol- 
ume is  "quaint,  humorous,  bizarre,  cut- 
ting, stinging,  uplifting,  noble,  prophetic, 
grim,  gentle,  profound,  worldly  wise, 
deeply  religious,  and  one  of  the  most 
readable  books  ever  published."  In  our 
opinion  none  of  these  adjectives  are  apt. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  volume"  is  an  im- 
passioned appeal  to  workingmen  to  quit 
going  to  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  capi- 
talists. Written  in  sentences  of  one 
paragraph  and  words  of  one  syllable,  and 
italicized  with  all  the  screeching  type  of 
a  Hearst  editorial,  it  curses  and  satirizes 
the  capitalists  with  a  vigor  and  vehe- 
mence that  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
all  incendiary  literature.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  appeal  to  working- 
men.  The  whole  book  is  written  in  the 
same  key : 

"In  going  to  war  I  must  work  like  a  horse 
and  be  as  poor  as  a  mouse,  must  be  as  humble 
as  a  toad,  as  meek  as  a  sheep  and  obey  like  a 
dog ;  I  must  light  like  a  tiger,  be  as  cruel  as  a 
shark,  bear  burdens  like  a  mule  and  eat  stale 
food  like  a  half-starved  wolf ;  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  a  month  I  must  turn  against 
my  own  working  class  and  thus  make  an  ass 
and  a  cat's-paw  of  myself;  and  after  the  war 
I  should  be  socially  despised  and  snubbed  as 
a  sucker  and  a  cur  by  the  same  distinguished 
'leading  citizens'  who  wheedled  me  to  war 
and  afterward  gave  me  the  horse-laugh;  and 
thus  I  should  feel  like  a  monkey  and  look 
like  a  plucked  goose  in  January." 

In  addition  to  hundreds  of  sentences 
like  the  above,  the  volume  abounds  with 
a  choice  lot  of  "photographs  of  hell," 
which  the  author  calls  descriptions  of 
battle  scenes.  Despite  all  these  picturesque 
luridities,  the  volume  shows  evidence  of 
much  study  and  research,  and  certainly 
makes  interesting  reading.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  book  of  this  kind  does 
more  good  or  harm.  Of  course,  no 
arraignment  of  war  can  be  too  strong 
on  the  moral  side.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
venomous  class  appeal  founded  on  a 
pseudo-scientific  argument  is  scarcely  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  about  eternal 
peace. 

"^^^^R — what  for?  By  George  R.  Kirkpatrick. 
Published   by   the    author,  West  Lafayette,  Ohio.     $1.20 
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The  World  a  Spiritual  System.  By  James 
H.  Snowden.  New  York:  The  Macniillan 
Co.      $1.50. 

The  Basal  Beliefs  of  Christianity.  By  James 
H.  Snowden.  New  York:  The  Macniil- 
lan Co.      $1.50. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  volumes  now 
appearing  on  philosophical  and  religious 
.subjects,  these  two  stand  out  distinctly 
on  account  of  their  clear  and  readable 
style  and  their  well-defined  point  of 
view.  Both  are  decidedly  orthodox  and 
very  much  in  earnest,  but  they  are  alto- 
gether free  from  intolerance  and  dispu- 
tatiousness.  The  editor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Banner  knows  how  to  talk  in  a 
straight  Hne,  and  to  make  his  meaning 
plain  enough  for  any  attentive  reader. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  has  a  double 
usefulness ;  it  is  not  only  an  exposition 
of  the  author's  own  philosophy,  theistic 
idealism,  but  also  may  serve,  like  Paul- 
sen's larger  work,  for  an  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  metaphysics  in  general,  be- 
cause of  its  concise  classification  of  the 
various  systems.  It  is  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  histories  of  philosophy 
commonly  employed,  for  the  beginner 
using  these  is  apt  to  get  entangled  on 
the  start  with  Thales  and  Heraclitus  and 
never  get  free  from  them.  The  most 
important  books  for  further  reading  are 
briefly  and  sanely  characterized  at  the 
end.  Dr.  Snowden  begins  by  recogniz- 
ing three  steps  in  the  approach  to  reality 
— the  plain  man's  world,  the  scientist's 
world  and  the  metaphysician's  world.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  plain  man  is 
that  he  lives  in  the  phenomenal  world  or 
world  of  appearances.  To  him  things 
are  substantially  what  they  appear  to  be. 
The  scientist  goes  one  step  farther.  He 
reduces  the  world  of  the  senses  to  a 
world  of  matter  and  motion.  He  knows 
that  "every  breath  he  draws  alters  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  when  he 
picks  up  the  pebble  he  changes  the  posi- 
tion of  every  star  in  the  sky."  The  meta- 
physician makes  another  advance,  and 
leaves  proximate  causes  for  ultimate 
ones.  The  idealist  goes  farthest  of  all. 
"He  breaks  down  the  very  framework  of 
space  and  time  in  which  the  world  is  con- 
tained and  withdraws  it  into  the  mind." 
The  world  is  the  mind  of  God  except 
for  the  subordinate  creations  of  His 
mind,  the  varying  personalities   of  men 


and  beasts,  hi  the  human  soul  for  the 
first  time  individuality  is  attained.  It  ib 
simple,  subject  to  growth,  law  and  habit, 
self  determining,  and  teleological  Dr. 
Snowden  sees  the  proof  of  God  in  evo- 
lution, which  to  him  is  "not  simply  a  tale 
of  battle,  but  is  also  a  love  story."  ''The 
world  is  the  phenomenon  of  God."  God 
is  the  infinite  mind  outside  and  inside  of 
everything.  Phenomenal  evil  certainly 
exists,  but  fundamentally  there  is  but 
little  and  what  there  is  is  necessary  as  a 
foundation  for  further  good.  The  ideal- 
istic monism  which  Dr.  Snowden  ex- 
pounds is  the  official  philosophy  of  the 
day,  the  dominant  creed  of  university 
metaphysicians  here  and  abroad.  He  is 
untouched  by  pragmatic  criticism  and 
undisturbed  by  neo-realism.  His  Basal 
Beliefs  also  sticks  close  to  the  estab- 
lished creeds,  closer  perhaps  than  current 
teaching  in  the  theological  seminaries, 
and  it  shows  no  scars  from  the  present 
fierce  conflicts  over  the  personality  of 
Christ  and  the  validity  of  His  ethics. 

Howard's  End.      By  E.   M.   Forster.      New 
Y'ork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50 

A  house  is  the  central  figure  of  How- 
ard's End.  Not  a  family,  but  the  home 
of  a  race,  and  its  singular  dominance 
and  triumph  at  the  end  are  sinister  pecu- 
liarities of  a  very  original  book.  Two 
families  of  diiTerent  temperaments, 
ideals  and  tastes  are  brought  together  at 
Howard's  End,  the  old  home  of  Mrs. 
Wilcox.  The  Wilcoxes  are  of  the  mas- 
terful sort,  "practical  people,"  they 
would  have  described  themselves ;  "keen 
on  all  games,"  business  being  their 
favorite  and  most  profitable  one.  They 
are  the  sort  of  people  who  naturally 
attach  automobiles,  rich  food,  expensive 
clothes ;  who  take  the  goods  of  life,  but 
are  skeptical  of  its  good.  They  are  very 
like  their  diamonds,  hard  and  cold  and 
clear.  The  other  family,  of  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  are  of  another  world. 
The  Schlegels  have  opal  characteristics, 
that  shift  and  change  with  circumstance. 
They  care  for  art  and  literature  and 
music  with  a  passion  most  perplexing  to 
the  Wilcox  mind.  Helen  is  brilliant  and 
beautiful  and  neurasthenic;  Tibby,  the 
type  of  the  Oxonian  cultured  away  from 
life,   or   any   sympathy   with   its   coarser 
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vispects,  and  pretty  nearly  all  its  aspects 
are  coarse  to  the  Tibby  kind  of  esthete 
and  collegian.  Margaret  is  a  lovable 
dreamer.  But  she  alone  has  any  ability 
to  connect  her  thinking  with  the  Wilcox 
activities,  which  run  on  like  machines, 
quite  remorseless,  unconscious  and  effi- 
cient. In  their  grinding  they  destroy  a 
young  clerk  and  with  him  Helen,  whose 
indignant  sympathy  is  wont  to  make  her 
a  little  mad.  Margaret  strives  to  make 
her  husband  see  his  inconsistency  in  con- 
demning and  driving  away  Helen  for 
the  same  offense  for  which  she,  his  wife, 
had  forgiven  him.  But  the  Wilcox  world 
holds  to  the  double  standard  of  morals 
for  men  and  women,  with  stupid  insist- 
ence that  it  must  be,  for  the  "sake  of 
society."  The  conflict  between  the  frank 
materialism  of  business  and  the  unbal- 
anced idealism  of  modern  culture  results 
in  disaster  to  everybody,  altho  the  novel 
leaves  Margaret  picking  up  the  frag- 
ments of  shattered  lives  and  patiently 
])iecing  them  together,  in  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  of  Howard's  End.  "Only  con- 
nect !  That  was  the  whole  of  her  ser- 
mon. Only  connect  the  prose  and  the 
passion  and  both  will  be  exalted."  Mr. 
Forster  has  a  rare  mastery  of  dialog,  of 
character  drawing,  and  of  the  action  and 
reaction  of  character  upon  circumstance. 

Edison:  His  Life  and  Inventions.     By  E.  L. 

Dyei*  and  T.  C.  Martin.     New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  $4. 

To  a  man  writing  his  autobiography 
there  must  come  many  temptations  to 
emphasize  his  glorious  deeds,  and  to  rele- 
gate into  obscurity  the  less  desirable  fea- 
tures of  his  life.  Similar  must  be  the 
predicament  of  the  biographer  of  a  man 
who  is  still  living.  The  life  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  however,  seems  to  be  an 
exception.  H  we  accept  the  testimony 
of  his  biographers — and  apparently  there 
is  no  reason  to  the  contrary — there  has 
been  nothing  in  his  career  that  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  scrutiny.  In  fact, 
from  the  testimony  given,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  him  to  be  a  model  man 
in  all  respects.  The  portrait  here  given 
of  him  is  that  of  "a  plain,  easv-going, 
placid  American,  ...  a  good  citizen, 
a  good .  family  man  absolutely  moral, 
tempernte  in  all  thin";s,  and  of  great 
cliarital)lencss      toward      all      mankind." 


And  what  more  can  be  expected?  But 
the  world  is  interested  in  him  as  an  in- 
ventor. And  an  inventor  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  from  boyhood,  from  "his 
petticoat  days,  when  he  collected  goose 
eggs  and  tried  to  hatch  them  out  by  sit- 
ting on  them  himself."  In  these  two 
volumes  is  contained  the  life  story — in- 
complete, of  course — of  Mr.  Edison, 
whose  inventions  are  netting  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  the  gross 
annual  income  of  over  $1,000,000,000. 
Supplemented  with  an  extensive  appen- 
dix, in  which  cuts  and  illustrations  of  the 
principal  inventions  are  given,  and  en- 
livened with  autobiographical  sketches, 
the  work  is  intensely  interesting.  Its 
omission  of  workshop  and  laboratory 
expressions,  and  its  adoption  of  terms 
common  to  all  readers,  remove  it  from 
the  technical  class,  thus  making  it  pleas- 
ant as  well  as  instructive  reading. 

Literary  Notes 

...  speculum  Animce  (Longmans)  contains 
four  short  devotional  addresses  given  by  Prof. 
Inge  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  in  January  of  this  year.  They 
are  deeply  theological  as  well  as  truly  devo- 
tional. 

....Truths,  Talks  with  a  Boy  Concerning 
Himself,  by  E.  B.  LoA\-ry,  M.  D.  (Chicago: 
Forbes  &  Co.;  50  cents),  is  just  what  «;uch  a 
book  ought  to  be,  clear,  frank  and  decent  in 
its  explanation  of  the  main  facts  of  sexual 
life,  not  vague  and  hysterical  like  so  many 
books  of  this  kind. 

....Dr.  J.  Paterson-Smyth,  who  has  written 
several  popular  aids  to  Bible  study,  has  just 
published  a  book  of  addresses  on  The  Gospel 
of  the  Hereafter  (Revell;  $t),  in  which  he 
draws  from  the  Bible,  nature  and  literature 
various  helpful  teachings  and  intimations  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  soul. 

.  . .  .The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World's 
Sunday  School  Association  has,  thru  its  chair- 
man, E.  K.  Warren,  of  Chicago,  issued  a  large 
volume  containing  the  reports  and  addresses 
on  World  Wide  Sunday  School  Work,  present- 
ed at  the  sixth  convention,  held  in  Washington 
last   May. 

....The  father  of  the  "Hicksites''  has  been 
too  little  known  and  quite  generally  misunder- 
stood. To  dispel  the  erroneous  estimate  either 
of  sainthood  or  of  malevolence,  Mr.  Henry 
W.  WiMjur  has  written  a  sympathetic  study  of 
TJic  Life  and  Labors  of  Elias  Hicks,  based 
lareelv   on   Hicks's   own   writines. 
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.  ..  .William  Winter  as  a  travel  writer  com- 
mands the  same  delicacy  and  sentiment  which 
are  his  as  critic  and  poet.  Next  month  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.  will  publish  the  first  complete 
collection  of  his  articles  about  Scotland,  Over 
the  Border.  It  will  be  uniform  with  the  au- 
thor's book  on  "Shakespeare's  England,"  and 
"Gray  Days  and  Gold." 

....The  thoughtful  reader  will  enjoy  much 
of  the  rhapsodic  glorification  of  nature,  em- 
bodied in  The  Silences  of  the  Moon  (John 
Lane;  $1.50),  three  essays  by  Henry  Law 
Webb.  As  a  religion  his  nature-worship  is 
rather  indefinite  and  lacking  in  vitality,  but  as 
a  source  of  rapturous  joy  in  the  world's  real- 
ities it  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

....The  America  Press  will  shortly  publish 
the  third  volume  of  Pioneer  Priests  of  Nortli 
America,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
Editor-in-Chief  of  America.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  this  valuable  historical  contribu- 
tion are  stirring  accounts  of  the  careers  of  a 
group  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  whose  life 
work  it  was  well  worth  while  to  rescue  from 
obscurity. 

, Two    books    in    neat    gingham    dresses 

come  to  our  table,  Everyday  Desserts  and 
Everyday  Dinners,  by  Olive  Green,  volumes 
IX  and  X,  in  Putnam's  Homemaker  Seriei-- 
($1  each),  containing  sensible  family  menus 
and  a  large  number  of  well- tested  recipes, 
simple  enough  to  be  within  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  household  cook.  They  are  appetiz- 
ing reading. 

....The  merits  and  demerits  of  Llniversal- 
ism  as  compared  with  orthodoxy  are  very 
ably  set  forth  in  the  discussions  contained  in 
a  little  volume  entitled  77?^  Problem  of  Hu- 
man Destiny  as  Conditioned  by  Free  Will 
(The  Murray  Press,  Boston).  Dr.  Abbott 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse  are  leaders  in  the  attack, 
and  Prof.  Tousey  sturdily  defends  the  Uiii- 
versalist  position. 

....Prof.  A.  T.  Robertson  has  written  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  life  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, W'hom  he  prefers  to  call  John  the  Loyal 
(Scribners;  $1.25).  Every  reference  to  the 
subject  in  early  Christian  literature  is  care- 
fully examined  and  made  to  yield  something 
for  either  the  background  or  the  delineation  of 
John's  life.  The  book  is  scholarly,  but  the 
author's  view  of  the  sources  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  use  his  results  with  caution. 

....From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  import- 
ers, we  receive  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  in  two 
volumes;  Great  Expectations ;  Dombey  and 
Son  (two  volumes)  ;  Martin  Chu::devint  (two 
volumes),  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  This 
is  Chapman  &  Hall's  pleasantly  printed  and 
comfortably  paged  Centenary  Edition  of 
Dickens.  The  illustrations  are  those  of 
("icorgc    Cattermolc,    Samuel   Williams,    Daniel 


Maclise,  Marcus  Stone  and  Phiz,  and  they  are 
reproduced  in  line  cuts  which  come  as  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  sophistications  of 
twentieth  century  picture  making. 

....A  writer  in  the  English  Book  Monthly 
says  that  Canadians  are  large  book  bnyers. 
Reading  is,  in  a  new  country  of  great  distan- 
ces, a  diversion  of  no  mean  importance,  and 
library  facilities  are  not  of  the  best.  Dick- 
ens, this  article  continues,  remains  the  favor- 
ite author  of  the  Canadian  people.  The  cir- 
culating libraries  state  that  English  authors 
are  favored  by  Canadians;  booksellers,  on  the 
other  hand,  report  that  American  fiction  sells 
better  than  British,  and  ascribe  this  fact  to 
the  more  interesting  exterior  of  novels  pub- 
lished  in    the    States. 

.  ..  .Robert  Schauffler  is  the  Boswell  of  Gus- 
tav  Frenssen,  whose  Klaus  Hinrich  Bass  has 
recently  been  published  in  English  translation 
by  the  Macmillans.  Mr.  Schauffler  contrib- 
utes an  article  to  The  Bookman  in  which  he 
quotes  the  German's  account  of  his  method : 
"I  work  slowly,  and  most  of  the  time  it  hurts," 
says  Frenssen.  "My  natural  style  is  short, 
epigrammatic  and  a  little  jerky,  like  the  Dith- 
marschen  themselves."  In  the  next  sentence, 
however,  the  novelist  adds :  "We  are  heavy 
people,  my  wife  and  T.  It  comes  I  suppose 
from  living  in  a  low,  lonely  land,  where  peo- 
ple have  always  been  poor  and  anxious  and 
suspicious    and    melancholy." 

....The  publication  of  plays  presented  on 
the  American  stage  is  coming  to  be  a  matter 
of  course  where  the  play  is  capable  of  in- 
spiring even  a  minor  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
So  it  is  with  Mrs.  Mary  Austin's  Arroiv 
Maker,  recently  presented  at  the  New  Theater 
and  now  announced  for  publication  by  Duf- 
field.  The  new  edition  of  Maeterlinck's 
Blue  Bird  contains  the  sixth  act  recently 
added  to  that  charming  play  (Dodd,  Mead). 
Granville  Barker  has  arranged  with  Mitchell 
Kcnnerley  for  the  American  publication  of  all 
his  work,  past,  present  and  future.  The  first 
volume  will  be  Three  Plays,  containing 
"Waste,"  "The  Marrying  of  Ann  Lecte"  and 
"The  Voysey  Inheritance." 

....Perhaps  our  novelists  would  do  well 
to  heed  the  public's  growing  appreciation  of 
what  one  may  term  warranted  romance — the 
romance  of  more  or  less  unadulterated  history. 
There  is  even  a  growing  tendency  to  create  a 
hybrid  kind  of  literature  which  one  may  qual- 
ify as  the  fictional  biography  rather  than  the 
historical  novel.  In  this  department  belongs 
Edna  Worthley  Underwood's  Book  of  Dear 
Dead  Women.  One  of  Napoleon's  loves  and 
(^ther  near-historical  ladies  tell  their  stories 
most  charmingly,  in  spite  of  the  depressing 
title  Ihey  labor  under  (Little.  Brown;  $1.25). 
iM-om  the  Ave  Maria  Press,  Notre  Dame.  Ind., 
we  receive  Joseph  Haydn:    Tlic  Story  of  His 
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Life,  translatt'd  from  the  (icrman  of  Fratr/ 
von  Seeburg  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey  ($1.25) 
— another  example  of  the  bastard  genre  of 
romanticized  biography. 

.  ..  .The  prominence  given  to  mental  healing 
in  recent  years  and  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  understand  its  laws  and  define 
its  applications  have  paved  the  way  for  a  cor- 
dial reception  to  such  a  book  as  that  ot  Pres- 
ident George  B.  Cutten  on  Three  Thousand 
Years  of  Mental  Healing  (Scribners;  $1.50). 
While  Mr.  Cutten  has  not  consulted  original 
sources  or  sought  to  write  an  exhaustive 
work,  he  has,  however,  brought  together  and 
put  into  a  very  readable  form  a  large  amount 
of  instructive  material  on  healers  and  their 
history,  charms,  amulets,  ^nd  relics,  mesmer- 
ism, faith  cure,  and  all  forms  of  mental  thera- 
peutics from  the  early  days  of  Babylon  to  the 
recent  excitement  over  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment. 

....From  now  on  one  may  expect  to  hear 
much  more  frequent  discussion  of  that  thread- 
bare question.  Do  you  prefer  Dickens  or 
Thackeray?  This  topic  of  conversation  and 
newspaper  writing  is  guaranteed  good  for  the 
years  191 1  and  1912 — the  centenary  years  of 
the  gentlemen  named.  The  novelist  William 
de  Morgan  owes  allegiance  to  the  former. 
"My  earliest  literary  recollection  is  the  alpha- 
bet," he  writes  in  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
"my  next,  I  should  say,  Charles  Dickens."  The 
acquaintanceship  with  his  writings  began  when 
de  Morgan  was  seven ;  at  eleven  he  was  "sat- 
urated" with  Boz,  and  the  sixty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  then  have  resulted,  perhaps, 
in  super-saturation.  "If  I  were  dying,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  de  Morgan,  who  makes  an  appeal 
for  the  purchase  of  "Dickens  stamps," 

"and  were  suddenly  told  that  an  unsuspected  post- 
humous work  of  Charles  Dickens  had  come  to  light, 
I  firmly  believe  that  I  should  wish  to  go  on  dying 
long    enough    to    read    it." 

....A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  writes  from  Dublin  that  George 
Moore  has  written  two-thirds  of  a  novel  to  be 
entitled  "Ave,  Salve,  Vale.''  This  will  not 
only  be  a  ripe  work,  but  will  be  absolutely 
unique  in  conception,  the  enthusiastic  corre- 
spondent informs  us. 

"Mr.  Moore  has  not  only  taken  every  character  in 
1  is  book  direct  from  life,  but  has  affixed  in  each  case 
the  name  of  the  original.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Ire 
land  of  the  i^resent,  and  the  personages  are  all  well 
known  in  the  domain  of  letters  and  art  and  public 
life.  William  Bvitler  Yeats,  the  premier  Irish  poet — 
whom,  by  the  way,  it  is  authoritatively  stated,  Mr. 
Moore  has  used  once  before  as  Ulich  Deane  in 
'Evelyn  Innes,'  John  M.  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  George 
Russell  ('A.  E.''),  Sir  Horace  Plunket,  Dr.  Patrick 
Joyce,  Dr.  Sigerson,  Padraic  Colum,  Sir  Hugh  Grant, 
and  half  a  score  of  other  leading  jjersonages  -in  Irisl; 
contemporary  life,  will  figure  in  a  lively  manner — 
indeed,  to  the  very  life — in   Mr.   Moore's  pages." 

Mr,  Moore  is  one  of  the  Irishmen  who 
knows  his  London  better  than  Dublin;  and 
so  he  is  able  to  write  of  finding  the  National- 
ist   writers    grouped    round    Mr.    Yeats    "indi- 


vidually and  collectively  .  .  .  vital,  interesting. 
picturesque." 

"Yeats,  of  course,  1  had  known  for  some  years,  anl 
his  compeer,  George  Russell,  but  the  other  new  bards 
chiefly  by  name.  The  innate  sincerity  of  the  move 
ment — for  it  is  definitely  such — the  enthusiasm,  in 
itself  amounting  to  genius,  of  its  i)rinciral  exponents 
intimated  a  new  mine  of  material,  and  I  have  worke<l 
to  develop  it." 

Pebbles 

(ikJGGs  (protesting)— You  don't  mean  to 
claim  that  your  memory  is  absolutely  perfect? 

Briggs — Well,  I  can  honestly  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  I  cannot  remember  anything 
that  I  have  ever  forgotten. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Humorous  Burglar  (on  his  way  out,  to 
little  Binks  as  he  enters  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  his  house) — 'Ullo,  old  sport!  You 
comin'  fer  me? 

Little  Binks  (less  heroic  than  when  he 
started)— Oh— er— no— I  beg  your  pardon. 
My  mistake.  I  thought  you  were  in  the  attic. 
— Sketch. 

Tom — My  pa  is  very  religious.  He  always 
bows  his  head  and  says  something  before 
meals. 

Dick— Mine  always  says  something  when 
he  sits  down  to  eat,  but  he  don't  bow  his  head 

Tom — What  does  he   say? 

Dick— Go  easy  on  the  butter,  kids,  it's  forty 
cents  a  pound. 

A  New  York  musical  critic  says  that  when 
some  one  congratulated  David  Belasco  upon 
the  honor  done  him  by  Puccini,  in  choosing 
for  his  new  opera  the  libretto  of  his  "Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  the  theater  manager 
said : 

"To  be  Puccini's  librettist  is,  of  course,  an  honor, 
but  it  isn't  a  sunreme  honor.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
story  about  Arditi.  Arditi  was  once  invited  to  lecture 
on    Shakespeare.  ,    ,     r 

"'Shakespeare?'  he  said,  with  a  puzzled  frown. 
'Shakespeare?      Who's   he?'  j.     •   1 

"  'Don't  you  remember,  maestro?  said  a  disciple. 
'Don't  you  remember  "Amleto"  and  "Romeo  e  Guili- 
etta"    and   "Otello"?'  ,  ,„,    , 

"Oh,  yes — of  course,'  said  the  conductor.  Shake- 
speare,   the   librettist!'" 

THE    BUDDING    BOOMS. 

Make    room!       Make   room! 

For  the  Presidential  boom ! 

They  come  in  proper  season   as  the   flow'rets 

sweetly  bloom; 
Some  so  shy   and  some  so  flaunting. 
Some  so  delicately  haunting 
That  they  linger  thru  the  gloom 
Like   the  ghost   of   a  perfume. 
Some  are  sad  and  some  are  sunny ; 
Some  are  grave  and  some  are  funny  ; 
Some  are  modest,  drooping  low 
'Neath  belated  drifts  of  snow ; 
But  the  shapes  that  they  assume 
Mostly  meet  a  common  doom, 
Desiccated  and  ill  fated. 
Laid  upon  ambition's  tomb ; 
And  what  greets  you  thru  the  gloom 
Is   <he  ghost  of   a  perfume. 

— Washington  Star. 
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Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Last  week  was  consecrated  in  this  city 
the  completed  portion  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  people  generally.  A  cathe- 
dral is  the  church  of  an  entire  diocese,  as 
each  local  congregation  has  its  special 
church  edifice.  As  the  smaller  edifice 
fits  the  limited  wants  of  a  local  church, 
so  the  cathedral  must  be  larger  and  more 
elaborate  as  the  diocese  is  larger.  ( )r  one 
may  say  that  the  local  church  edifice 
matches  the  priest  or  rector,  and  so  the 
cathedral  befits  the  bishop.  As  the  title 
of  bishop  is  more  honorific  than  that  of 
rector  or  priest,  so  the  cathedral  is  the 
more  magnificent  glorification  of  the 
ordinary  house  of  worship. 

New  York  City  already  has  one  cathe- 
dral, that  of  St.  Patrick.  That  was  built 
by  Catholics  for  Catholic  services  ;  this  is 
l)uilt  by  Episcopalians  for  Episcopal 
services.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  serves 
many  more  people,  and  was  built  by  a 
multitude  of  gifts  of  the  many ;  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  altho 
it  will  provide  for  fewer  adherents,  yet 
represents  more  wealth  and  will  be  the 
most  costly  and  .  impressive  religious 
building   in    the    country.      Already    the 


])ortion  built  has  cost,  for  land  and  erec- 
tion, three  and  a  balf  million  dollars,  and 
the  building  when  finished  will  cost  ten 
million  more.  The  [)ortion  consecratc(l 
last  week  consists  of  two  chapels  and  the 
choir,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Of 
its  magnificence,  we  can  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  size  it  is  surpassed  by  but 
three  others  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
hight  of  its  steeple  l)y  but  one  or  two. 
Its  position  is  commanding ;  it  will  seem 
to  dominate  the  city. 

But  the  great  question  is,  What  will 
be  its  use?  Will  it  dominate  the  city  re- 
ligiously ?  W^iat  does  it  express,  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  faith,  or  the  vain- 
glory of  pride  and  the  rivalry  of  sectarian 
ambition  and  wealth  ?  This  is  the  serious 
question  which  gives  pause  to  those 
whose  large  contributions  have  built  it, 
and  to  those  who  will  worship  there  or 
go  there  to  admire  the  architectural 
prodigy. 

For  the  old  question  of  Judas  Iscariot 
always  arises,  which  flippantly  wants  to 
know  why  large  money  was  not  better 
spent  for  more  immediate  needs.  Yet  it 
is  always  proper  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  any  proposed  expenditure,  and  very 
precious  ointment  is  not  wasted,  nor  is 
the  costliest  cathedral  a  loss  if  it  utters 
nothing  more  than  the  overflowing  love 
of  the  givers.  We  do  not  know,  we  can- 
not tell,  how  much  the  cathedral  will  add 
to  the  religious  fervor  or  power  of  those 
who  worship  or  who  visit  there.  Not  far 
ofT  St.  Michael's  Church  is  doing  already 
a  noble  work  for  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, both  rich  and  poor.  Will  the  cathe- 
dral serve  them  better,  give  them  more 
inspiration,  than  does  St.  Michael's?  We 
do  not  know.  But  the  very  existence  of 
so  large  and  splendid  a  structure  will  be 
a  constant  urgency  to  make  it  useful.  It 
will  require  a  great  staflf  of  clergy  and 
siiii^ers  and  other  assistants,  nurses  and 
other  helpers  for  the  poor,  and  servants 
for  its  care.  The  twelve  chapels  will  pro- 
vide services  in  as  many  languages  for 
those  who  live  near  enough  to  attend 
and  do  not  prefer  to  go  to  the  churches 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  will  suggest  and 
create  service  as  well  as  do  service ;  and 
this  service  will  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
both  humanitarian  and  more  purely  re- 
ligious. Its  presence  will  be  an  incite- 
ment and  requirement  to  find  service  in 
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behalf  t)f  its  reli!^i(Mis  community  and  for 
the  ))C()])le  at  lc'irj2:c  such  as  may  not  h^' 
(lone  by  the  several  local  chnrches ;  for  a 
cathedral    mnv{    do   somethin<j:   to    justify 
ilsclf. 

And  w  c  do  not  despise,  as  we  cannot 
fori^ct,  the  snbsidiary  advantage  of  a 
i>Teat  cathedral,  that  for  which  grandenr 
and  magnificence  are  reqnired.  We  are 
not  wholly  spiritual  beings.  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived,  Quakerism  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding",  when  those 
who  worship  the  Father  shall  worship 
him  simply  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The 
fsraelites  of  old  wanted  a  splendid  tem- 
])le  and  a  splendid  display  of  ritual.  They 
did  not  think  it  proper  that  God  should 
dwell  in  a  tabernacle  while  King  Solo- 
mon had  a  palace  of  cedar.  We  are  all 
still  barbarians,  or  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  us.  Our  scholars  deck  themselves  in 
gorgeous  colors  for  their  academic  func- 
tions, not  so  much  because  they  love  their 
satin  and  velvet  and  their  solemn  proces- 
sions, as  that  they  may  impress  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  religious  functions  often,  like 
the  gorgeous  East,  shower  on  their  cel- 
ebrants barbaric  pearl  and  g"old.  When 
we  are  in  Europe  we  visit  the  old  cathe- 
drals more  for  admiration  than  for  wor- 
ship ;  and  doubtless  this  cathedral  will  at- 
tract more  sightseers  than  worshipers. 
Some  who  come  to  see  will  stay  to  pray-; 
and  those  wdio  merely  admire  its  archi- 
tecture and  painted  glass  will  remember 
that  it  was  built  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  some  touch  of  heavenly  things  will 
graze  their  minds.  Even  to  those  of  least 
spiritual  insi2:ht  it  will  feed  their  civic 
pride ;  and  those  who  prefer  to  worship 
elsewhere  will  take  a  pride  in  it  as  a  chief 
ornament  to  the  city ;  while  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
it  will  express  what  they  hold  should  be 
and  is,  the  fitting  supremacy  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical order  and  succession  and 
forms  of  worship.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has  the  noble  ambition  to  supply 
the  norm  and  flux  for  all  our  ecclesias- 
tical divisions,  supplying  roominess  for 
various  types  of  faith  and  worship  within 
the  Christian  fold  ;  and  its  generous  and 
wealthy  adherents,  with  some  help  from 
those  of  other  denominations,  have  be- 
gun to  build  this  cathedral  not  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  be  for  them  alone,  but 
that  those  of  other  communions,  visitors 


from  other  cities  and  countries,  may  fnid 
there  a  i)lace  where  in  nnitv  they  ma) 
worship  God. 

Yet  the  c[uestion  of  Judas  recurs,  Will 
it  pay?  ft  is  for  i^>ishop  Greer,  his 
canons  and  their  successors,  to  show  us 
and  our  children  whether  it  shall  be  a 
rich  fountain  of  religious  faith  and  social 
service,  or  a  boast  and  a  show.  They 
have  undertaken  a  great  work  in  marble ; 
thev  have  a  great  spiritual  task  to 
achieve,  following  the  fractional  conse- 
cration. 

,• 

Reciprocity  with  Canada 

The  passage  of  the  Canadian  Reci- 
procity bill  in  the  House  was,  of  course, 
a  foregone  conclusion.  By  a  vote  of 
nearly  three  to  one  the  bill  has  been  sent 
to  the  Senate.  Its  fate  there  cannot  now 
be  foreseen.  Republican  insurgents  still 
insist  upon  amendments,  altho  they  must 
know  that  the  adoption  of  them  would 
probably  cause  rejection  of  the  agree- 
ment or,  at  least,  warrant  a  demand  by 
other  countries  for  similar  concessions. 
The  so-called  Farmers'  Free  List  bill, 
prepared  by  the  Democrats  and  now 
pending  in  the  House,  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  complaints  of 
these  insurgents  and  their  farmer  con- 
stituents. But  they  do  not  like  it.  They 
see  that  it  makes  the  following  products 
free  of  duty : 

Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  bacon,  hams, 
lard,  sausages,  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  buck- 
wheat flour,  corn  meal,  oatmeal,  bran,  rolled 
oats,  and  all  prepared  cereal  foods. 

Their  attitude  is  like  that  of  certain 
Republican  insurgents  in  the  House,  who 
complained  last  week  that  such  additions 
to  the  free  list  would  subject  our  farm- 
ers to  the  competition  of  farmers  in  Ar- 
gentina and  other  foreign  countries  and 
largely  reduce  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts here.  A  country  that  exports  a 
great  surplus  of  such  products  every 
year  (for  example,  wheat  flour,  $47,000,- 
000;  lard,  $43,000,000;  bacon,  $18,000,- 
000)  should  not  fear  such  competition. 
But  certain  prominent  Democratic  news- 
papers are  publishing  statements,  which 
appear  to  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  House,  assert 
ing  that  the  enactment  of  this  Free  Lis 
bill  would  reduce  the'prices  of  the  prod 
ucts  named  by  the  amounts  of  the  dut' 
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removed.  In  these  statements  the  an- 
nual saving,  to  consumers,  on  fresh  and 
preserved  meats,  is  estimated  at  $133,- 
493,752,  and  it  is  said  that  "at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  flour  there  should  be  a  cut 
of  $1.17  a  barrel." 

The  process  by  which  these  figures  and 
others  in  the  statements  are  obtained  is 
a  very  simple  one :  from  the  value  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  a  product  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  deducted  a  percent- 
age equal  to  the  tariff  duty  to  be  re- 
moved. All  this  is  absurd,  of  course, 
for  in  most  cases  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  not  affect  the  price  or  cause  im- 
portation of  competing  products.  But  if 
prominent  legislators  at  Washington  be- 
lieve and  say  that  the  prices  of  meats, 
grain,  flour,  etc.,  in  the  home  market 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amounts  of  the 
removed  duties,  they  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  many  farmers  accept  their  esti- 
mates and  ask  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  oppose  the  bill. 

The  reciprocity  agreement  should  be 
approved  in  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment. Other  bills  affecting  the  tariff 
should  stand  by  themselves. 

The  Armistice  ia  Mexico 

The  agreement  for  an  armistice  in 
Mexico,  in  order  that  there  may  be  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  was  reached  unexpect- 
edly and  at  a  time  when  the  danger  of 
complications  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Diaz  Government  was  imminent. 
An  attack  upon  Juarez  by  the  main  in- 
surgent army  was  at  hand.  There  was 
reason  to  fear  that  this  attack  would 
cause  such  complaints  and  protests  as 
were  sent  to  Washington  from  Douglas. 
The  situation  was  critical  also,  in  the 
more  populous  part  of  'Mexico.  There 
had  been  alarming  revolts  within  150 
miles  of  the  Mexican  capital.  Apparent- 
ly, the  sudden  change  of  Madero's  atti- 
tude was  due  to  the  arguments  of  his 
father  and  his  uncle,  as  well  as  to  the 
earnest  warnings  of  Dr.  Gomez,  his 
agent  in  Washington,  who  may  have 
been  convinced  that  Congress  w^ould  not 
overlook  the  killing  of  any  more  Ameri- 
»  -can  citizens  on  their  own  soil  by  stray 
p  bullets  from  the  rifles  of  either  Federals 
ir  revolutionists.     We  snspect,  also,  that 


.Madero's  father  and  uncle  disclosed  to 
him  some  offers  or  conciliator)'  proposi- 
tions from  the  Diaz  Government  which 
have  been  withheld  from  the  public. 

There  is  now  an  opportunity  to  end 
the  fighting.  It  is  clear  that  Diaz  and 
those  who  stand  with  him  are  ready  to 
grant  many  of  the  reforms  which  the 
revolutionist  leader  has  demanded.  Ma- 
(lero  says  he  is  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions. Evidently  he  will  not  insist  upon 
his  entire  program,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mexico  is  not  ripe  for  all  of 
it.  He  has  already  given  up  his  demand 
for  the  immediate  resignation  of  Diaz. 
It  may  be  that  the  old  President  will  con- 
sent to  retire  within  a  few  months,  and 
that  his  retirement  at  the  present  time 
would  be  disastrous.  If  Madero  is  really 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  what  will  be 
offered,  he  will  then  have  accomplished 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people.  He  should 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  Gomez,  who 
has  done  well. 

President  Taft  deserves  hearty  praise 
for  his  course.  It  has  been  fortunate  for 
both  countries  that  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  is  a  patient  and  just  man, 
having  a  sense  of  humor  and  well  en- 
dowed with  common  sense.  The  affair 
at  Douglas  presented  some  difficulties. 
He  disposed  of  them  clearly  in  his  ad- 
mirable reply  to  Governor  Sloan.  That 
reply  must  have  convinced  the  most  sus- 
picious critic  abroad  or  at  home  that  our 
Government  was  not  seeking  a  pretext 
for  intervention  and  conquest.  The  ill- 
advised  response  of  the  Diaz  Govern- 
ment to  his  demand  that  the  shooting  of 
Americans  on  American  soil  be  prevent- 
ed might  have  led  an  impulsive  and  irri- 
table President  to  some  act  of  folly.  But 
this  tolerant  and  good-natured  man  de- 
clined to  be  moved  by  it  to  anger  or  re- 
sentment. And  now  a  considerable  part 
of  that  response  has  voluntarily  been 
withdrawn.  The  President's  wise  course 
has  exerted  a  restraining  influence  upon 
Congress,  in  which,  if  the  resolution  and 
speech  of  Senator  Stone  be  excepted, 
there  had  been  no  exhibition  of  jingoism. 

We  hope  to  hear  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  armistice  that  the  Ma- 
derist  leaders  and  the  agents  of  Diaz 
have  agreed  upon  a  program  of  needed 
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and  practical  reforms,  ami  that,  provision 
has  been  made  for  representation  of  the 
insnrj^ents  in  the  ( lovernment. 

With  the  Mind's  Eye 

SciENCK  is  a  constant  struggle  to 
make  verification  catch  up  with  specula- 
tion. With  the  eye  of  the  mind  man  can 
see  farther  than  with  the  telescope  and 
finer  than  with  the  microscope,  so  the 
senses  usually  come  lumbering  on  years 
behind  the  imagination.  Leverrier  dis- 
covered Neptune  by  his  mathematical 
calculations  before  it  was  seen  with  the 
telescope,  and  in  our  day  an  equally 
striking  confirmation  of  the  prescience  of 
science  is  to  be  found  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  actual  existence  and  behavior 
of  molecules,  of  the  atoms  which  com- 
pose the  molecules,  and  of  the  electrons 
or  ions  which  compose  the  atom  ;  all  of 
these  being  hypothetical  bodies  so  small 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  see  them  or  to  handle  them  sin- 
gly. In  fact,  the  scientist  did  not  care 
much  whether  thev  really  existed  or  not 
so  long  as  he  could  use  them.  He  in- 
vented these  concepts  because  he  needed 
them  in  his  business  and  when  they  did 
not  suit  him  he  fixed  them  over  till  thev 
did. 

The  molecule,  for  example,  was  in- 
vented, conceived,  surmisecl  or  discov- 
ered, however  you  please  to  put  it,  be- 
cause it  brought  into  one  simple  formula 
all  the  laws  of  gases.  If  we  imagine  a 
gas  to  be  composed  of  extremely  minute 
invisible  particles  far  apart  and  moving 
in  all  directions  with  great  rapidity,  hit- 
ting against  each  other  and  against  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  then  we 
have  a  complete  explanation  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  gas,  why  and  how  much  it 
expands  with  heat  and  diminishes  by 
pressure.  This  kinetic  or  motion  theory 
of  gases  has  done  good  service  for  a 
hundred  years,  so  few  scientists  were 
inclined  to  question  it,  and  those  who  did 
could  not  suggest  anything  better.  Still, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  the  unscientific 
mind  rather  incredible  that  a  o-as,  like 
still  air,  for  instance,  should  be  made  up 
of  such  lively  particles,  bounding  back 
from  their  collisions  without  loss  of  mo- 
tion,   A?  late  as  last  vear  a  book  was 


])ublished  in  this  comitr\  and  attained  an 
undeserved  po])ularity,  "T  he  New 
Word,"  in  which  the  author,  Allen  Up- 
ward, made  all  manner  of  fun  of  the 
kuK'tic  thc(jry,  not  knowing  how  soon 
the  motion  of  the  molecules  would  be 
visibly  demonstrated. 

Such  visible  demonstration  is  an- 
nounced this  week  from  the  physical 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  Prof.  Robert  A.  Millikan  has  been 
for  the  past  year  experimenting  with  a 
new  method  of  altogether  unprecedented 
delicacy  of  perception.  The  apparatus  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  principle  and 
easily  understood,  yet  it  opens  fields  of 
research  hitherto  regarded  as  unattain- 
able. Professor  Millikan  uses  a  minute 
drop  of  oil  blown  from  an  atomizer  and. 
suspended  between  two  brass  plates 
about  half  an  inch  apart.  The  space  be- 
tween enclosed  in  glass  is  illuminated  by 
a  beam  from  an  arc  light  so  that  as  seen 
from  the  side  the  drop  looks  like  a  bright 
star  on  a  black  background  and  can  be 
watched  and  measured  by  a  cathetometer 
telescope.  The  drop  is  so  small  that  it 
sinks  slowly  thru  the  air,  and  before  it 
drops  out  of  sight  it  can  be  pulled  up 
again  by  givi)ig  the  plate  above  a  charge 
of  electricity  opposite  to  that  borne  bv 
the  drop.  By  switching  on  and  ofif  the 
electrical  charge  of  the  plates  the  little 
sphere  of  oil  can  be  kept  suspended  be- 
tween them  indefinitely,  like  Moham- 
med's cofftn  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Now  when  the  enclosed  space  between 
the  plates  is  filled  with  perfectly  still  air 
under  ordinary  atm.ospheric  pressure  the 
drop  remains  quiet,  slowly  rising  or  fall- 
ing as  the  case  may  be.  But  when  the 
air  is  exhausted  almost  to  a  vacuum  then 
it  begins  to  dance  violently  as  tho  it  were 
being  knocked  about,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  So  in  truth 
it  is,  for  it  is  being  bombarded  bv  the 
flying  molecules  of  the  rarefied  gas, 
whose  motion  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  visible.  The  fewer  the  molecules 
of  air  the  more  violent  the  jerks  of  the 
drop  which,  as  we  can  readily  see,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  it  was  in  air  of 
normal  pressure  it  was  constantly  being 
hit  on  all  sides  at  once,  but  when  the 
number  of  molecules  in  the  air  is  reduced 
it  is  not  hit  so  often  and  so  is  driven 
back  and  forth.  When  a  push  ball  on  the 
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college  campus  is  in  the  niidsl  of  a  mass 
of  struggling  freshmen  and  sophomores 
it  cannot  move,  but  if  it  gets  out  where 
the  crowd  is  thinner  it  is  knocked 
about. 

lUu  more  wonderful  things  than  this 
has  come  out  of  Alillikan's  oil  drop.  It 
has  demonstrated  not  only  the  molecular 
theory  of  gases  but  also  the  atomic  the- 
ory of  electricity.  Professor  Alillikan 
and  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Fletcher,  have 
been  able  to  keep  a  drop  suspended  in 
air  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  observing 
and  recording  its  rise  and  fall  under 
the  inriuence  of  gravity  and  the  varying 
electrical  changes  of  the  brass  plates 
above  and  below.  Now  as  they  watched 
they  noticed  that  the  drop  would  sud- 
denly begin  to  move  much  more  rapidly 
or  slowly.  It  might,  for  example,  be  a 
negatively  charged  drop  rising  upward 
to  the  positive  plate  at  a  given  rate,  then, 
it  would  change  its  pace  and  move  twice 
as  fast.  This  is  because  it  had  picked  up 
from  the  air  an  extra  charge  of  negative 
electricity.  Then  a  few  minutes  later  it 
might  change  back  to  its  old  rate  on  ac- 
count of  taking  on  a  positive  charge. 
These  free  electrical  charges,  or  ions  as 
they  are  called,  are  present  in  very  small 
number«^  in  ordinary  air,  but  by  bringing 
a  sealed  tube  containing  a  bit  of  radium 
near  the  apparatus  they  can  be  increased 
as  much  as  desired ;  that  is,  the  radiation 
from  the  radium  breaks  up  the  neutral 
molecules  in  the  air  into  positive  and 
negative  ions.  Sometimes  both  these  ions, 
released  from  a  neutral  molecule,  could 
be  caught  on  two  of  the  floating  oil 
drops.  l)y  drawnng  a  drop  up  to  one 
plate  or  the  other  and  increasing  the  ion- 
ization of  the  air,  the  drop  could  be  fed 
on  ions  of  either  kind,  one  at  a  time  or 
more  rapidly,  as  desired.  But  the  im- 
portant point  here  is  that  the  electrical 
charges  were  ahvays  exact  simple  multi- 
ples of  one  definite  elementary  charge. 
The  investigators  have  seen  the  drops 
acquire  new  charges  of  electricity  in  sev- 
eral thousand  cases,  and  in  no  instance 
has  it  been  a  fractional  charge  or  a 
gradual  accretion.  The  initial  electrical 
charge  of  the  drops  experimented  with, 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  atomizer,  has 
varied  from  one  to  150,  but  in  every  case 
this   initial   charsre  was   found   to  be   an 


exact  multiple  of  tiie  smallest  charge 
caught  from  the  air.  In  chemistry  the 
existence  of  the  atom  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  all  compounds  the  proportion 
of  each  element  present  is  found  to  be  a 
sim])lc  and  exact  multiple  of  the  com- 
bining weight  of  the  element,  and  now 
we  have  the  same  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  electrical  atom  or  ion.  It  has  long 
l)een  known  that  electricity  was  to  be 
foinid  only  on  the  surface  of  a  charged 
body,  and  now  it  appears  that  the  elec- 
tricity does  not  form  a  continuous  coat- 
ing over  the  surface,  but  has  a  granular 
structure.  The  charged  oil  drop  is  sim- 
ply peppered  with  a  definite  number  of 
specks  of  electricity,  positive,  negative 
or  both. 

The  many  other  applications  of  this 
method,  already  made  or  prospective,  we 
cannot  here  consider,  but  from  w^hat  we 
have  suggested  its  importance  will  be 
apparent  to  all.  It  is  as  if  sociologists, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  study  of  statis- 
tics covering  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe,  had  suddenly  become  endowed 
for  the  first  time  wdth  the  powder  of  per- 
ceiving the  individual.  The  w^ork  of 
many  investigators  in  recent  years  have 
proved  that  the  study  of  the  ultimate 
units  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  indi- 
viduals is  not  so  impossible  as  used  to 
be  supposed.  Crooks  with  his  spinthari- 
scope showed  that  the  bombardment  of 
the  particles  shot  out  by  radiimi  could 
be  seen  as  distinct  flashes  of  light,  and 
Rutherford  has  been  able  to  isolate  and 
catch  single  ions,  tho  they  are  only  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. 

The  Ryerson  Laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  has  been  chiefly  knowm 
to  the  w^orld  on  account  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  Professor  Michelson  on  light, 
for  which  he  received  the  Xobel  Prize, 
but  these  new  discoveries  seem  worthy 
to  rank  wdth  his.  Professor  Millikan  is 
a  }'oimger  man  than  Professor  Michel- 
son.  He  was  born  in  Morrison,  TIL,  in 
1868,  and  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1891. 
y\fter  teaching  there  for  tw^o  years  he 
w^ent  to  Columbia,  where  he  received  his 
doctor's  degree  and  later  studied  at  Ber- 
lin and  Gottingen.  On  his  return  in  1896 
he  entered  the  faculty  of  tlie  University- 
of  Chicago  as  assistant  in  pliysics,  where 
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Ik-  has  been  indefatigable  in  liis  study  of 
the  problems  of  light  and  electricity  and 
has  also  found  time  to  write  seven  text 
l)Of.)ks  on  phvsics. 

Archbishop  Farley's  Refusal 

It  is  a  very  curious  correspondence 
that  has  ]>assed  between  Comptroller 
L^rendergast,  of  this  city,  and  Archbishop 
h'arley.  The  Comptroller,  who  has 
charge  of  all  accounts  for  the  city,  wrote 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  Father  Fitzpat- 
rick,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Mission  with- 
out auditing  also  the  accounts  of  St. 
Joseph's  Union,  which  is  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Mission,  and  gives  name  to  its  St. 
Joseph's  Home  for  Boys  and  the  St. 
Joseph's  Trade  School.  The  Comptrol- 
ler said  that  as  the  profits  of  the  Home- 
less Child,  the  journal  printed  by  the 
boys  of  the  Trade  School  for  circulation 
among  contributors,  were  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Mission,  the  accounts  should 
be  audited.  The  conditions  of  receiving- 
support  from  the  city  require  the  full 
privilege  of  audit  by  the  city.  The  Arch- 
bishop, by  his  legal  counsel,  absolutely 
refuses  to  allow  the  Comptroller  to  have 
access  to  the  accounts  of  St.  Joseph's 
Union,  says  it  receives  no  public  moneys, 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  Homeless  Child  is  sent 
free  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  insti- 
tution.* The  Archbishop  adds  that  the 
city  has  the  right  only  to  inquire  whether 
the  amount  it  appropriates  has  been 
properly  expended ;  and  that  if  the  city 
insists  on  auditing  the  resources  which 
the  institution  receives  from  donors  and 
other  sources,  and  making  such  inquiry 
into  its  private  afifairs,  then  he  must  ask 
the  city  to  withdraw  the  children  com- 
mitted to  this  and  other  institutions. 

This  is  a  startlinQ^  proposal,  hardly 
more  than  a  bluff.  While  the  Archbish- 
op's reply  declares 'that  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  citv  does  not  cover  half 
the  cost  of  support,  counting  in  interest 
on  cost  of  buildings  and  unpaid  services 
of  priest?  and  sisters  employed,  it  has 
been  often  asserted  that  the  payment  by 
the  city  is  more  than,  adequate.  There 
are  now  over   t,200  diildren  committed 


to  the  Immaculate  Virgin   Mission,  who 
are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  a  week. 
These  homeless  children  are  now  under 
Catholic  mstruction  ;  and  a  multitude  of 
others  the  Archbishop  threatens  to  give 
back  for  such  other  provision  as  the  city 
may  make,  if  the  audit  of  the  sources  of 
income  is  insisted  on.     We  can  see  no 
reason    for  this.     On  the  other  hand   it 
would  seem  a  very  proper  thing  to  re- 
quire.  It  is  conceivable  that  by  gifts  thru 
St.    Joseph's    Union    and     from    other 
sources,  made   for  the  support  of  these 
homeless  children,  enough  might  be  se- 
cured to  support  the  Mission,  and  that 
the  additional  $150,000  a  year  from  the 
city  might  be  diverted  for  other  purposes. 
That  is  conceivable  if  improbable,  and  it 
is    necessary    that    the    Comptroller    be 
watchful    against    unexpected    dangers, 
and  this  is  of  advantage  to  the  institution 
as    well.      We    may    add    that    the    St. 
Joseph's  Union,  which  is  established  to 
help  the  Mission,  receives  a  subscription 
from   its   members   of  not   less   than   25 
cents,    and    they    receive    the    Homeless 
Child,  and  in  further  support  it  has  been 
in    the    habit    of    supplying   contributors 
with    St.    Joseph's    Cord    which,    when 
vvorn  about  the  waist,  is  of  benefit  for  the 
preservation  or  recovery  of  chastity,  and 
for    assistance    in    the    hour    of    death. 
Many  miracles  have  been  received  by  it, 
and  many  indulgences  are  annexed.    The 
St.   Joseph's   Union  also  has   control  of 
St.  Benedict's  medal,  which  is  efficacious 
against     sorcery     and     other     diabolical 
works,    repels    temptations    against   holy 
purity,  preserves  against  poison,  plague, 
lightning,   storms  at  sea,  and  has  often 
been  found,  so  its  w^earers  are  assured,  a 
remedy  in  falling  sickness,  hemorrhages, 
pleurisy    and    other   diseases,    and    frees 
cattle  from  plague  or  epidemic.     For  the 
latter  purpose  it  should  be  dipped  in  the 
drink  of  animals.     The  unbelievers  wnll 
call  this  fetishism,  but  we  are  also  at  lib- 
erty to  call  it  an  elder  variety  of  Chris- 
tian Science.     Thru  St.  Joseph's  Union, 
its  little  quarterly  paper,  its  cord,  and  its 
medal,   the   Immaculate   Virgin   Mission 
receives  a  considerable  income  in  addi- 
tion to  w^hat  is  given  it  by,  the  city,  and 
we    cannot    understand    why   the    Arch- 
bishop should  object  to  the  auditing  of 
these  sources  of  income. 
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Educational    Freedom 

The  case  of  Pmf.  E.  M .  Hanks,  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  forced  to  resign 
irom  the  faculty  hecausc  (;f  an  article  of 
his  printed  in  The  Independent,  is  at- 
tracting great  attention  in  educational  cir- 
cles, and  we  publish  in  this  issue  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  by  Professor  Garner, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  we  have 
other  letters  on  the  subject  from  instruc- 
tors in  Southern  institutions.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  article  and  on  account  of  a 
l)Ook  on  American  history  used  in  his 
classes  that  the  opposition  to  him  was 
made.  We  should  have  objected  to  the 
book  because  of  its  see-sawing  character, 
balancing  criticism  of  slavery  with  apol- 
ogy, trying  to  please  both  sides  in  the 
Civil  War.  and  so  get  Southern  patron- 
age. But  Professor  Banks's  enemies 
wanted  only  one  side  told,  and  so  he  had 
to  go.  He  had  too  much  courage  for  his 
locality.  But  conditions  are  improvini^, 
and  the  men  who  live  on  past  issues  are 
rapidly  serving  their  country  by  passing 
away  from  it.  A  similar  case  lately  came 
up  in  Roanoke  College,  Virginia.  There 
the  professor  of  history  used  this  same 
1:)ook  and  one  of  the  trustees,  a  judge  of 
dignity,  discovered  in  it  something  he  did 
not  like  and  demanded  in  the  papers  and" 
in  the  board  that  the  professor  be  re- 
moved ;  but  his  fellow  trustees  refused, 
and  the  professor  remains  while  the 
judge  resigned,  as  in  Thomas  Hood's  old 
rhyme : 

"The   man    recovered    from   the    bite ; 
The  dog  it  was  that  died." 

We  trust  there  will  not  be  a  worse  case 
of  interference  with  educational  liberty 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  report  given  to 
the  press  is,  that  its  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  South  Kingstown  needs  badly  a- 
science  hall ;  but  the  town  went  Demo- 
cratic at  the  last  election,  and  some  of  the 
professors  were  active  on  that  side.  Ac- 
cordingly, so  tlie  report  goes,  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  will  punish  the  college  by 
refusing  to  take  up  the  bill  appropriating 
$75,000  for  this  purpose.  The  attempt 
to  take  the  bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Institutions 
failed  by  a  vote  of  54  to  35.  Rhode 
Island  is  not  a  poor  State;  it  can  afford 
the  appropriation.  Refusal  on  the 
ground  given  is  siniDh'  cc^ntemptible  and 
will  react  du  those  who  would  thus  pun- 


ish    ihc     free     expression     of     politica: 
opinion. 

And  this  brings  up  another  view  of  the 
eternal  contlict.  In  the  Civil  War  the 
conflict  was  entered  ui)on  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  privilege,  the  privilege  of 
holding  slaves.  Now  the  contlict  is  over 
the  privilege  of  industrial  wealth.  That 
is  the  trouble  in  Rhode  Island.  That 
was  tlie  trouble  when  Professor  Ross 
was  renioved  from  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  eleven  years  ago.  Then  the 
teachers  of  economics  the  country  over 
entered  their  protest,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  time  has  come  now  when  such  united 
action  may  again  be  taken. 

The   Play  as  Literature 

It  used  to  be  said,  truthfully  enough, 
that  one  reason  why  the  American  theater 
was  a  hopeless  proposition,  from  every 
standpoint  except  the  commercial,  was 
that  we  failed  to  regard  the  drama  as  a 
literary  form.  And  surely  to  despise  an 
institution  is  an  infallible  means  of  en- 
suring its  deserving  scorn.  The  French, 
we  have  been  often  infornied,  read  plays 
as  well  as  go  to  see  them  acted ;  every 
Parisian  theatergoer  is  himself  a  drama- 
tic critic.  The  excellence  of  the  French 
theater  follows.  Therefore,  that  we  are 
changing  all  this,  so  far  as  the  reading 
of  plays  goes,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The 
works  of  Maeterlinck,  Edmond  Rostand, 
and  others,  appear  in  lists  of  the  most 
popular  non-fiction  (why  "non-fiction," 
we  w^onder"^)  circulated  by-  our  public 
libraries. 

American  playwrights  also  succeed, 
nowadays,  iti  publishing  their  plays  in 
book  form.  Cases  in  point  are  recent 
volumes  bearing  the  names  of  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  Marks),  Edward 
Sheldon,  Percy  MacKaye  and  John  Cor- 
bin.  Translators  bring  Andreyev's  shiv- 
ers and  Wedekind's  indecencies  into  our 
ken,  and  find  publishers  !  Publishers  im- 
port from  England  the  shapeless  yet 
ever  earnest  productions  of  John  Gals- 
worthy and  the  "conversations"  of  Mr. 
Shaw.  From  Ireland  they  have  brought 
tis  Yeats's  dramas  of  the  Celtic  twilight, 
and  are  bringing  John  Synge's  fiery  plays 
of  a  morc^  actual  Ireland,  yet  a  not  less 
poetic. 

Some   one  mnsl   be   reading-  drama   as 
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well  as  seeing-  it — or  yearning-  U)  see. 
Ami  the  change  in  our  public's  attitude  is 
not  to  be  attributed  solel}'  to  the  ladies 
and  their  literary  societies.  In  part  we 
can  thank  the  university  extension  lec- 
turers, and  their  kind :  the  successors  of 
the  lyceum  lecturers  of  an  elder  daw 
That  this  last  influence  is  by  no  means 
negligible  is  suggested  by  an  article  re- 
cently published  in  the  Chicago  Rccord- 
Hcraid,  signed  by  that  journal's  dramatic 
critic,  who  pays  a  generous  tribute  to 
William  Norman  Guthrie  and  to  Prof. 
G.  P.  Baker  as  the  leaders  in  this  work 
of  the  popularization  of  the  play  as  liter- 
ature. ''They  deal  in  a  vital  way  with 
plays  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  deal 
with  the  life  of  today,"  he  writes.  That 
a  Chicago  newspaper  man  should  speak 
appreciatively  of  academic  persons  who 
profess  to  expound  the  subjects  of  his 
daily  columns,  is  already  something.  It 
marks  a  growth  in  tolerance,  at  least. 
And  we  welcome  all  these  signs  of  a  new 
era.  The  stage  of  today  has  no  brand- 
new  masterpieces  to  offer,  but  the  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  slowly.  Give  them 
time — continue  to  read  their  plays  when 
they  are  worth  reading  as  well  as  to  see 
them  when  they  are  worth  seeing — and 
the  stage  in  America  will,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  gradually  gain  in  intelligence 
and  artistry  as  it  has  already  gained  in 
respectability. 

je 

With  a  fair  chance 
Harmon  and  Wilson    of      electing      their 

next  President,  the 
Ohio  Democrats  are  none  too  early  in 
trying  to  get  Governor  Harmon's  claims 
before  the  public.  It  is  pretty  evident 
to  them  that  the  tide  is^  moving  toward 
New  Jersey.  The  likelihood  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Taft  by  the  Republicans 
is  unfavorable  to  Harmon,  as  George 
Harvey  has  explained.  As  it  looks  now^ 
the  Democrats  will  want  to  nominate  not 
a  conservative,  but  a  man  supposed  to  be 
markedly  progressive,  if  not  a  radical, 
and  that  means  Speaker  Champ  Clark 
or  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  one  a 
Southerner  and  the  other  of  Southern 
birth.  It  is  the  fear  of  these  men  as 
candidates  w^hich  actuates  the  present 
supporters  of  Governor  Harmon.  In 
the    New    Jersey    Legislature    just    ad- 


journed. Governor  Wilson  has  achieved 
extraordinar\'  success,  e\'en  greater  than 
that  of  Justice  Hughes  when  (governor 
of  New  York,  and  by  the  same  means  of 
frank  appeal  to  the  people.  Among  his 
\  ictories,  and  against  the  will  of  the 
bosses  of  both  parties,  may  be  mentioned 
I  he  passage  of  the  Primary  and  Election 
bill,  the  Corrupt  Practices  act,  the  Public 
Utilities  act,  the  Commission  Govern- 
ment bill,  the  bill  for  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, and  an  act  regulating  cold  stor- 
age. Seldom  if  ever  in  the  history  af  a 
State  have  so  many  and  important  pieces 
of  legislation  been  achieved ;  and  all  this 
success  w^ill  tell  strongly  for  Governor 
Wilson  when  the  Democrats  come  to 
nominate  a  President. 

The  London  Times  di'- 
The  Coronation      scribes  the  coming  Cor- 
onation at  Westminster. 
The  order  of  the  ceremonial   is  divided 
into  the  following  tw^enty  subheads : 

"1.  The  Preparation.  IT.  The  Entrance  into 
the  Church.  III.  The  Recognition.  IV.  The 
Litany.  V.  The  Beginning  of  the  Communion 
Service.  VI.  The  Sermon.  VTT.  The  Oath. 
VTII.  The  Anointing.  IX.  The  Presenting 
of  the  Spurs  and  Sword  and  the  Girding  and 
Oblation  of  the  Said  Sword.  X.  The  In- 
vesting with  the  Armill  and  Royal  Robe,  and 
the  Delivery  of  the  Orb.  XI.  The  Investiture 
per  Annulum  et  Baculum.  XII.  The  Putting 
on  of  the  Crown.  XIII.  The  Presenting  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  XIV.  The  Benediction.  XV. 
The  Inthronization.  XVI.  The  Homage. 
XVII.  The  Queen's  Coronation.  XVIII.  The 
Communion.  XIX.  Singing  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damus.     XX.  The  Recessional.'" 

The  explication  of  these  twenty  heads 
takes  one  great  page  of  the  London 
Tillies  and  the  commentary  two  pages 
more.  We  give  only  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  explication  under  I.  ''The  Prepa- 
ration" : 

■"In  the  morning  upon  the  day  of  the  Coro- 
nation early,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
Ampulla  is  to  be  filled  with  Oil.  and.  together 
with  the  Spoon,  be  laid  ready  upon  the  Altar 
in  the  Abbey  Church." 

The  House  of  Commons  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  all ;  it  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
Coronation  since  it  removed  Charles  I's 
head  from  under  his  crown.  In  the  Oath 
the  King  first  promises  briefly  to  rule 
under  the  law^s  and  then  much  more  at 
length  to  maintain  "the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Religion,"  to  ''preserve  inviola- 
bly the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  Eu'j- 
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liucl,"  and,  further,  to  "preserve  the 
l)ishops  and  Clergy  of  England,  and  to 
tlie  Churches  there  committed  to  their 
charge"  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
The  renunciation  of  the  Tapacy  does  not 
here  appear.  All  this  elaborate  parade 
of  pomp,  with  kneeling  bishops  and 
archbishops,  princes,  dukes,  marquises, 
earls,  viscounts  and  barons ;  the  Lord 
Cireat  Chamberlain,  who  kneels  to  touch 
the  King's  heel  with  the  spurs ;  the  four 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  who  hold  over 
him  the  rich  Pall  of  Silk ;  the  four  peer- 
esses, who  hold  the  rich  Pall  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  over  the  Queen — all  this  pomp 
])efits  the  memory  of  high  majesty  of 
the  days  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  equally  befits  the  absence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  will  be 
a  noble  show,  a  fine  reversion,  an  atav- 
ism ;  and  to  see  from  a  window  the  pro- 
cession- that  goes  to  the  Abbey  Amer- 
icans are  paying  from  $25  to -$100.  They^ 
can't  get  in. 


Andrew  Carnegie  never 
For  Tuberculosis     got  the  pleasure  out  of 

making  money  that  he 
has  got  out  of  giving  it  away  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  A  man  can  hardly 
be  happier  than  is  Dr.  Pearsons  in  giv- 
ing away  his  millions.  It  is  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  him  that  he  has  now  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  it  all  away  wisely  ex- 
cept what  he  needs  for  his  living.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  says  very  little  about  his 
feelings,  but  there  is  no  question  that  his 
wise  benefactions  are  his  chief  pleasure. 
Similar  are  the  experiences  of  Anna 
(lOuld  and  Mrs.  Sage.  Now,  James  A. 
Patten,  of  Chicago,  a  man  of  many  mil- 
lions gained  as  an  operator  in  grain  and 
cotton,  is  reported  as  giving  $2,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  tubercu- 
losis, the  .disease  of  which  his  brother 
died.  He  is  quoted  as  saying:  ''A  man 
should  dispose  of  great  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  communit}-,  social  service 
being  the  one  great  thing  in  life."  That 
is  true,  and  if  one  who  has  given  his  en- 
ergy to  acquiring  wealth  finds  it  out  not 
too  late,  his  latter  years  will  be  worth  liv- 
ing, for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
munity. Rut  that  is  a  lesson  for  other 
than  rich  men.  It  is  the  best  part  of 
religion. 


.    „  ,,  The  Native  Affairs  Com- 

A  College  •    ^    1       u 

Much  Needed      ""'TW-,  ^'^l'"""  "'       ^^' 
Lord   Milner  eight   years 

ago  reccjmmended  that  there  be  estab- 
lished in  South  Africa  a  college  for 
tiaining  native  teachers  and  giving 
higher  education  to  native  students. 
Now  such  a  college  is  to  be  founded,  as 
European  sources  have  subscribed  $1  12,- 
500  and  native  sources  $90,000.  We  are 
told  that  the  college  courses  are  to  be 
framed  with  due  regard  to  the  difference 
l)etween  the  average  native  and  Euro- 
pean student  in  language,  '*in  inherited 
beliefs,  ])rejudices  and  instincts,"  and  in 
future  position  in  life.  l>ut  there  is  no 
difference  between  natives  and  Euro- 
peans in  inherited  beliefs,  prejudices  and 
instincts.  IJeliefs  and  prejudices  are  not 
inherited,  but  learned,  and  instincts  are 
the  same  for  all  people.  Under  mission- 
ary instruction  there  has  grown  up  a 
considerable  class  of  fairly  educated  and 
respectable  natives,  and  they  need  all  the 
chances  for  education  that  we  have  al- 
ready provided  for  our  negroes,  or  that 
white  people  need. 

1lie     name — Benigni — 
Benigni  Shelved     has  been  a  harbinger  of 

trouble  to  all  church 
liberals.  Turning  up  in  Rome  when  Leo 
XIII  was  as  yet  liberal,  this  obscure 
priest  started  a  journal,  which  dropped 
out  of  sight  with  Leo's  reactionary  turn. 
Duchesne,  the  famous  historian  and  now 
one  of  the  forty  Immortals,  published  in 
it  a  characteristically  Duchesnesque  criti  ■ 
cism  of  the  gospels.  Today  it  is  simpl} 
im])ossible  to  find  a  copy  of  Benigni's 
first  attempt  at  journalism.  "To  make  up, 
as  it  were,  for  this  misstep,  Penigni  be- 
came an  out-and-out  reactionary.  With 
the  advent  of  Pius  X  and  Cardinal  Del 
\^al,  he  became  a  shining  light.  It  was 
r)enigni  here  and  Renigni  there.  Soon 
he  started  a  journal,  irregular  in  its  time 
of  ap])caring,  chiefly  the  result  of  scis- 
sors as  to  matter,  while  a  few  j^assages 
in  it  would  be  an  onslaught  on  Modern- 
ism and  Modernists.  At  his  hands  French 
bjshops  visitino*  Rome  suffered  hard 
snubs.  Thru  him  was  all  ingress  to  the 
sacred  Court  of  Damasus  at  the  Vatican. 
Now  he  is  shelved.  It  was  done  in  the 
peculiar  way  of  the  Curia  Promoveatiir 
lit  amovcatur.    His   position  as   Under- 
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Secretary  (^f  f^^.xtraordinary  iCcclesiastical 
A  Hairs,  which  served  to  jjive  him  the 
official  status  needed  for  a  successful 
Curialist,  is  £(one.  Lienii^ni  is  now  a  pro- 
tonotary  Apostolic.  'J1ie  Vatican  is  rid 
of  him.  Not  only  the  .l^>piscopate  of 
h>ance  and  Modernists  everywhere,  but 
the  American  bishops  will  send  forth  "Te 
I3cums"  in  ^ratiarum  actione.  From  now 
on  the  inner  rumors  of  Benigni's  life  will 
resound  louder  and  louder.  And  once 
more  the  world  will  learn  what  a  despic- 
able character  is  he  who  ])layed  such  an 
important  role  in  French  Separation  and 
m  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  Mod- 


ernism, 


.^ 


The  prohibition  law  in  Atlanta  is 
not  working  perfectly,  but  so  well  that 
negroes  in  that  city  save  at  least  $50,000 
a  year  in  fines  in  a  single  court.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  an  epidemic  among 
them  for  the  purchase  of  desirable  prop- 
eray.  In  some  cases  whole  blocks  once 
occupied  by  whites  changed  complexion. 
Alarmed  at  this  progress  certain  ele- 
ments among  the  whites  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  an  ordinance  into  the  City 
Council  which  contemplated  the  nreven- 
tion  of  whites  and  blacks  living*  in  the 
same  block.  But  even  before  the  Balti- 
more courts  had  declared  the  segregation 
law  enacted  there  invalid,  the  Ordinance 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  -of  Atlant-i 
had  decided  to  bury  the  segregation 
ordinance  referred  to  it.  We  trust  that 
this  ordinance  is  buried  as  the  old  lady 
desired  to  bury  the  devil,  with  his  face 
downward,  so  that  if  he  ever  woke  up 
the  more  he  scratched  the  deeper  down 
he  would  go  !^  To  say  that  an  American 
citizen  cannot  dwell  safely  under  his  o\nx\ 
vine  and  fig  tree  is  to  repudiate  the  fund- 
amental law  of  human  rights. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  the  report  which 
Mr.  McBee,  edito*-  of  The  Churchman, 
who  is  visiting  the  Near  East  on  a  sort 
of  religious  mission,  brings  of  the  ad-, 
mirable  influence  in  Egypt  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  American  United  Presbv- 
terians  in  that  country,  and  especially  in 
revivifying  the  ancient  Coptic  Church. 
Altho  the  United  Presbyterians  have  but 
about  100,000  members  they  have,  savs 
Mr.  McBee,  done  a  larger  work  in  Egypt 
than  any  other  church  except  the  Roman 


Catholics.  Its  schools  teach  Christians 
and  Moderns,  and  its  graduates  are  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life.  The  Co])ts 
have  established  a  large  modern  school 
in  Alexandria  with  680  pupils,  and  of  its 
twenty-four  teachers  ten  are  graduates 
of  these  American  schools,  the  principal 
a  graduate  and  a  Protestant.  The 
Churches  of  England  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  do  much  lest  they  stir  up  Moslem  fan- 
aticism. 

.it 

It  is  a  really  startling  article,  very 
calmly  exprest,  in  which  in  our  ])resent 
issue  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  of  Uni(jn 
Theological  Seminary,  presents  the  thesis 
that  all  endowments  for  educational,  ec- 
clesiastical or  charitable  institutions  are 
in  fact  supported  by  the  toil  of  those 
w^hose  labor  pays  the  income  of  the  en-« 
dowaiients ;  and  that  so  the  public  is 
taxed  for  their  support ;  and  that  w^hat 
the  public  has  thus  given  by  income  and 
by  remission  of  taxation  it  can  take  away 
properly  when  such  an  institution  ceases 
to  be  socially  useful.  That  doctrine  we 
accept.  The  State  has  the  right  of  em- 
inent domain  over  all  endowments,  and 
can,  when  wise,  justly  destroy  them  by 
taxation.  Their  business  is  to  prove  by 
their  social  service  the  policy  of  giving 
them  special  favor. 

This  is  a  clerical  statement  which  we 
read  in  America: 

"Let  us  say  boldly  that  war  is  not  an  iin- 
mixt  evil.  .  .  .  Human  society  owes  a  grear 
debt  to  the  crusaders,  and  to  those  who  fouglu 
the  long  battle  against  the  Turk ;  and  not  un- 
justly does  every  nation  honor  its  warriors." 

That  depends.  France  honors  Napoleon 
less  than  it  did.  Honor  is  due  to  those 
who  defend  their  country  from  invasion  ; 
and  so,  wdien  Turkish  invasion  was  driv- 
en back  from  the  gates  of  Vienna,  we 
do  give  honor  to  the  arms  of  defense. 
l)Ut  how  about  the  Crusades?  Was 
there  ever  a  more  indefensible  invasion? 
General  Sherman  did  not  speak  of  war 
as  "not  an  unmixt  evil."  He  said,  "War 
is  hell !" 

The  persistence  of  religious  conserva- 
tism in  certain  sections  is  remarkable. 
We  remember  that  some  thirty  vears  aoo 
a  Baptist  journal  published  in  Louisville. 
Ky.,  when  asked  whether  it  would  be 
right  in  a  public  Sunday  school  exercise 
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lor  a  woman  to  repeat  a  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture, replied  that  she  could  hardly  he 
guilty  of  a  greater  sin,  for  she  would  he 
using  the  Bihle  to  disobey  the  r)il)le, 
which  forbids  women  to  speak  in  public. 
Just  now  the  same  paper  is  shocked  that 
some  women  have  taken  part  in  a  Baptist 
Church  in  a  meeting  conducted  by  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  it  dreads  the  coming  of  a  "petticoat- 
ed  pulpit."  Let  it  come ;  indeed  it  is  al- 
ready here. 

A  year  ago  it  seemed  quite  improbable 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  would 
ratify  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion allowing  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
come tax,  but  now  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  ratified.  The  New 
York  Senate  has  accepted  it,  thus  revers- 
ing a  previous  negative,  and  the  Assem- 
bly will  probably  follow.  Thirty  States 
are  already  recorded  in  the  afftrmative, 
and  only  five  more  are  required,  unless 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  be  ad- 
mitted. It  would  seem  that  Congress 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  lay  an  in- 
come tax,  whether  it  exercises  it  or  not. 

They  thought  it  a  joke  when  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Colorado  Legislature 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  buy,  sell, 
give  away  or  have  in  one's  possession 
cigarets  or  cigaret  papers.  It  was  pushed 
by  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs,  and 
they  lobbied  for  it  and  carried  it  thru  the 
lower  house  and  it  is  expected  to  go 
thru  the  Senate.  Let  it  be  understooti 
that  women  are  no  joke.  They  are  in 
earnest,  and  they  hate  tobacco  and  know- 
its  use  is  a  filthy  practice,  and  ruins  a 
multitude  of  youth.  They  want  to  pro- 
tect their  boys. 

There  are  indications  that  as  an 
Establishment  the  Anglican  Church  is 
breaking  up  from  within,  and  the  Free 
Churches  of  England  will  find  helpers 
among  the  advanced  churchmen  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  State.  The  chief  organ  of 
the  Ritualists  is  The  Church  Times,  and 
it  is  publishing  a  number  of  letters  from 
correspondents  complaining  of  the  hin- 
drances put  in  their  way  to  practise  rites 
familiar  in  the  Roman  Church.  There 
exists  among  them  a  great  desire  for 
separation  at  all  costs   for  the  sake  of 


freedom.       That    seems    reasonable    and 
right. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Bowyer,  Superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  has  apologized  to 
t^rofessor  Beers,  of  Yale,  for  objecting 
to  the  presence  of  his  daughter  at  a  cade^ 
ball  and  explained  that  it  was  due  to  '"a 
misunderstanding  of  her  status,"  it  hav- 
ing been  shown  that  she  was  really  a  sort 
of  a  "companion"  and  not  a  working  girl. 
The  more  important  question  now  arises 
wdiether  Captain  Bowyer  will  apologize 
for  his  insult  to  all  working  girls  who  are 
not  daughters  of  the  President's  favorite 
]jrofessor. 

The  elTort  making  to  repeal  the  fam- 
ous Maine  law  should  be  resisted  by  the 
combined  urgency  of  all  enemies  of  the 
saloon  in  the  State.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Maine 
to  maintain  the  law  has  been  signed  by 
many  leading  friends  of  temperance  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  true  that  the 
law  is  not  fully  observed  in  some  of  the 
cities,  but  neither  are  the  laws  against 
theft  and  murder.  Repeal  would  be  a 
slump  in  decency  and  thrift. 

Ex-Speaker  Cannon  mentions  it  as  an 
objection  to  the  reciprocity  agreement 
with  Canada  that  "the  country,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  had  actually  nothing 
to  do  ^yith  the  preparation  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Canada."  And  why  should 
they?  It  was  prepared  by  experts  on 
both  sides  who  knew  their  business,  and 
if  left  to  Congress  it  would  have  been 
discussed  forever.  That  is  the  modern 
wav  to  get  things  done. 

j^ 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  a  paper 

on  "Breadth,"  in  the  London  Guardian. 

sa^^s  : 

"The  aspect  in  wiiicii  Churclinion  should 
regard  the  various  phases  of  sectarian  re- 
lioion  should  he  one  of  tender  rej>ard  for  im- 
perfectly developed  spirituality,  just  as  in 
nature  ue  look  with  a  kindly  eye  upon  the 
inferior  organisms." 

Indeed?'     Is  this  "breadth"? 

The  movement  for  the  closing  of  post 
offices  on  Sunday  makes  good  progress. 
The  Boston  Postmaster  has  ordered  the 
office  closed  on  Sunday,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  mail  employee?,  and  with  injury  to 
nobody, 
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New    Head  of  Equitable  Life        ^"^^  ^^^^  ^"  charge  of  the  prosecution  of 

trust  cases.     President  Day  was  a  frienrl 
At  a  niectino-  of  the  directors  of  the      of  many  years'   stanchng  of  J.   Sterhng 


Inequitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  New 
York  on  April  20,  191 1,  WilHam  A.  Day, 
for  the  last  five  years  vice-president  of 
the  society,  was  elected  president.     The 
meeting  of  the  directors  was  attended  by 
thirty-one    members    of    the    board,    of 
whom  twenty-eight  voted  for  William  A. 
Day,  the  others  not  voting  because  thev 
thought   the    selec- 
tion     of      a      new 
president       should 
be      further     post- 
poned.     The    pro- 
posal    to      fully 
mutualize  the  soci- 
ety   was    discussed 
and    the    directors 
put   themselves   on 
record      in      favor 
of      mutualization, 
if   it   could   be   ac- 
complished     with- 
out protracted  liti- 
gation and  without 
impairing  the   sur- 
plus.     The    situa- 
tion   in    regard    to 


Morton,  father  of  Paul  Morton.     About 
1895  ^^^  came  into  close  contact  with  Paul 
Morton,     and     they     became     intimate 
friends.     In   July,    1905,   President   Day 
resigned  his  post  at  Washington  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  Equitable  Life, 
riis  legal  experience  and  knowledge  was 
of  great  service  to  the  society  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    ad- 
ministrative    com- 
p  1  i  cations     which 
followed     the     life 
insurance     investi- 
gation.     On    May 
31,    1906,    he    was 
elected     vice-presi- 
dent  of  the   Equi- 
table,    to     fill    the 
vacancy  caused  by 
the   resignation   of 
James  H.  Hyde. 

In  a  statement 
issued  to  the  agen- 
cy force  after  his 
election  last  week 
P  r  e  s  i  dent  Day 
says : 

"It  shall  be  my  aim 
to  make  the  Admin- 
istration more  effi- 
cient and  economical, 
in  order  that  the  full 
benefits  of  mutuality 
may  be  realized  in 
the  reduced  cost  of 
insurance.  The  test 
of  chief  importance 
Society.  that   shall   be   applied 

to  every  proposal  is. 
'Is  it  sound  and  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
insured  with  us  and  those  who  are  provided 
for  by  our  policies?'  The  primary  object  of 
our  institution  is  to  furnish  the  best  insur- 
ance at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  end  that  those 
who  have  bought  protection  in  our  society 
shall  ever  find  it  worthv  of  their  commen- 
dation." 

The  90,000,000  people  in  the  United 

States  use  more  matches  than  the  900.- 

000,000  in  the  rest  of  the  more  or  less 

civilized  world.    Over  i.ooo  fires  in  Chi- 

man    .Anti-Trust   laws.      From    1903    to      cago  in  191c  were  due  to  the  careless  use 

1005  he  was  Assistant  Attorney-General     of  m.atches. 
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the  mutualization 
is  discussed  else- 
\v  here  in  this 
issue.  Sup  erin- 
tendent  Hotchkiss 
attended  the  meet- 
ing and  spoke 
strongly  in  favor 
of  the  mutualiza- 
tion. 

William  A.  Day  was  born  on  June  it, 
1850,  in  Wilmington,  Del,,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  public  schools 
in  that  city.  He  later  attended  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  but  did  not  remain  t(^ 
receive  a  degree.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1885  as  an  au- 
ditor in  the  United  States  Treasurv.  He 
was  later  a  special  assistant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney-General  in  cases  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  and  the   Sher- 


Copyriglit  by  I'ndeiwood  &  Underwood 

WILLIAM   A.   DAY, 
rhe   new   president   of   the   Equitable    Life   Assurance 
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M  utualization  Again   Deferred 

Thai  no  definite  action  toward  the 
inutualization  of  the  lL(|uitahle  Life  As- 
surance Society  was  taken  hy  the  direct- 
ors at  their  meeting  last  week  was  a  dis- 
tinct disappointment  to  those  who  have 
the  future  of  the  great  company  and  its 
poHcyholders  at  heart.  lUised  upon  the 
previous  assurances  of  the  largest  pro- 
prietary interests  in  the  stock,  there  ex- 
isted a  confident  belief  that  a  substantial 
start  toward  putting  the  polic\holders  in 
actual  possession  would  be  made  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  the  late  Paul  Mor- 
ton in  the  presidency  was  regarded  as  a 
fitting  occasion  on  which  to  inaugurate 
the  work. 

Just  why  the  controlling  stock  interest 
persists  in  its  dilatory  policy  on  this  point 
is  not  clear  to  the  man  who  thinks 
straight.  The  impression  prevails  with 
the  consent  of  that  interest  that  the  soci- 
ety is  to  be  transformed  into  a  mutual 
corporation  by  retiring  the  $100,000  of 
stock  which  now  controls  its  nearly  half 
a  billion  assets.  That  being  true,  why 
are  not  even  the  initial  steps  taken  to- 
ward that  end?  Why  is  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  beginning  permitted  to 
pass  unimproved? 

At  their  meeting  last  Thursday  the  di- 
rectors, in  a  resolution  adopted,  state 
that  mutualization  is  desirable,  provided 
it  can  be  accomplished  without  protract- 
ed litigation  or  substantial  reduction  of 
the  free  surplus,  but  that  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  carry  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  definite  conclusion  in  view  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  absence  in  Europe.  Of 
course  this  does  not  give  us  the  real  rea- 
sons underlying  the  failure  to  commence 
the  work.  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  continu- 
ously absent,  and  when  he  is  away  from 
his  American  headquarters,  his  business 
here  is  not  suspended  until  he  returns. 
His  afTairs  suiTer  no  interruption. 

That  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
thru  the  opposition  of  the  minority 
stockholders  is  a  safe  hypothesis.  But 
the  sooner  those  committed  to  mutuali- 
zation commence  to  grapple  with  the 
problem,  the  sooner  will  they  see  the  suc- 
cessful end  of  this  work.  They  are  gain- 
ing nothing  by  this  procrastination.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  already  decreed  that  this 


powerful  financial  institution  shall  not 
permanently  remain  the  property  of  a 
few  rich  men  ;  and  while  this  dictum  may 
not  seem  to  square  with  our  political 
system,  there  is  in  it  largely  an  element 
of  primitive  righteousness — a  reiteration, 
as  it  were,  of  the  doctrine  that  self-pres- 
ervation is  the  first  law  of  nature — so 
preponderant,  in  fact,  as  to  make  it  irre- 
sistible. The  capital  stock  of  the  Equita- 
ble will  be  retired.  Those  now  in  pos- 
session of  it  may  safely  philosophize  with 
Hamlet : 

"If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be 
not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  ;  if  it  be  not 
now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is 
all." 

They  have  it  in  their  power  to  defer 
the  event ;  by  various  methods  and  de- 
vices they  may  postpone  it  for  years ;  but 
they  cannot  defeat  it.  That  they  should 
accept  the  decree  tactfully  and  turn  it  to 
their  own  profit  as  the  fruit,  in  part,  of 
their  own  virtue,  would  seem  to  a  wise 
and  discreet  man  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  to  the 
society's  ''free  surplus" ;  that  the  process 
of  mutualization  must  be  so  directed  as 
not  to  worJ<:  any  substantial  reduction  in 
it.  This  allusion  to  the  surplus  recalls 
previous  discussions  indulged  in  respect- 
ing its  ownership.  There  seems  to  be 
an  idea  that  some  of  it  ma\-  belong  to  the 
stockholders.  There  is  no  visible  foun- 
dation for  such  a  belief.  The  stockhold- 
ers have,  year  by  year,  received  the  wage 
earned  by  their  money  under  the  charter. 
With  the  payment  of  the  -7  per  cent,  an- 
nual dividend  stipulated  in  the  charter, 
the  policyholders  discharged  all  their 
obligations  in  that  direction.  Every  dol- 
lar of  surplus  in  the  Equitable  Society's 
treasury  is  the  property  of  the  policy- 
holders. 

The  reforms  which  signalized  the 
administration  of  the  last  five  years  will 
be  perpetuated.  The  ground  gained  in 
this  respect  will  be  steadfastly  main- 
tained. There  will  be  no  backward  steps. 
The  society  is  and  will  be  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
])laced  on  the  statute  books  in  the  inter- 
est of  justice  to  every  holder  of  a  jx^licw 
Tn  a  word,  the  Equitable  shall  continue 
to  be  the  policyholders'  company,  for 
whom  all  are  working?". 


Financial 


Stocks  and  the  Industries 

C)\\iN(;  to  the  Missouri  I'acific  contr(;- 
versy  and  the  danger  of  compHcaticjns 
along  the  Mexican  boundary,  stocks  be- 
came more  active  last  week,  transactions 
rising  to  1,690,600  shares,  from  578,000 
the  week  before.  The  net  decline  for 
the  week,  in  the  most  active  securities, 
ranged  from  2^  to  4J/2  points.  On 
Tuesday,  the  18th,  sales  were  550,000 
shares,  and  more  than  400,000  were  sold 
on  Wednesday,  but  afterward  the  mar- 
ket became  very  dull.  The  trouble  in 
Missouri  Pacific  w^as  due  to  the  election 
of  B.  F.  Bush  to  the  presidency  by  the 
Gould  interests  and  against  the  wishes 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  who  thereupon 
withdrew  their  representatives  from  the 
board.  It  appears  that  George  Gould 
has  not  retired.  He  was  unwilling  that 
bankers  so  closely  identified  with  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  should  also 
be  the  Missouri  Pacific's  fiscal  agents. 
As  he  retains  the  Standard  Oil  support, 
together  with  that  of  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
and  has  made  an  alliance  with  Speyer  & 
Co.,  prominent  international  bankers,  the 
•  incident  has  ceased  to  have  much  weight 
in  the  stock  market.  Missouri  Pacific, 
which  rose  in  February,  during  the  fight 
for  control,  to  63,  fell  to  45^,  but  rose 
again,  so  that  the  net  loss  for  the  week 
was  only  half  a  point. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been 
aft'ected  by  pending  tariff  propositions 
and  by  prevailing  conservatism  in  gen- 
eral trade.  Construction  work  on  the 
American  Steel  ^  and  Wire  Company's 
new  plant  in  Alabama  was  suspended 
last  week,  and  600  workmen  were  dis- 
charged. Upon ,  this  plant  $3,000,000 
was  to  be  expended,  and  it  would  have 
employed  2,500  men,  but  if  wire,  wire 
rods,  wire  staples  and  steel  bands  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  free  list  (as  proposed  in 
the  House  bill  soon  to  be  taken  up),  the 
company  prefers  to  wait  until  the  efifect 
of  the  legislation  is  shown.  Representa- 
tive Underwood,  in  w^hose '  district  the 
plant  is  situated,  sees  3,000  workmen  dis- 
charged, insteid  of  600,  and  says  the 
suspension  of  work  is  a  blow  aimed  at 
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him,  as  lie  i-^  cliairniau  ol'  llie  tarifV  com- 
mittee. But  the  company's  explanation 
is  a  reasonable  one.  The  truth  is  that 
the  situation,  and  the  uncertainty,  with 
respect  to  radical  changes  in  the  tarifl,  i^ 
affecting  many  industries  and  general 
trade,  iron  and  steel  output  is  declin- 
ing, for  lack  of  demand,  h'urnaces  are 
going  out  of  blast  because  unsold  stocks 
are  increasing.  Many  manufacturers 
feel  that  they  must  proceed  with  caution. 
Such  conditions  can  always  be  observed 
when  the  removal  or  a  large  reduction  of 
tariff"  duties  is  expected  or  promised.  H 
changes  are  to  be  made,  there  should  be 
no  delay  that  can  be  avoided.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  uncertainty  should 
continue  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years. 

J« 

....  At  the  forty-eight  postal  savings 
banks  the  sum  of  $201,961  was  on  de- 
posit at  the  end  of  March,  and  there 
were    4,307    depositors. 

....An  interesting  history  of  the 
Bank  of  New^  York,  National  Banking 
Association,  has  been  published.  This  is 
the  oldest  bank  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  having  been  organized  in  1784  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  there  is  only 
one  older  bank  in  the  United  States.  Its 
home  has  been  at  48  Wall  street  since 
1798.  When  it  was  opened  for  business, 
Mr.  Hamilton's  residence  was  at  57  W  all 
street.  As  he  was  a  director  of  the  bank 
for  a  time,  and  for  years  its  counsel,  this 
history  contains  many  extracts  from  his 
letters  to  the  bank's  ofificers.  The  reader 
learns  much  also  about  the  early  direc- 
tors, the  business  methods  of  New  York 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  coins  and  other 
currency  in  circulation,  etc.  The  old 
bank  has  had  a  fine  record.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Herbert  L.  Griggs  is  president 
and  Charles  Olney  vice-president  and 
cashier.  The  bank's  total  resources  are 
$35,627,849  and  its  deposits  $28,531,308. 
With  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  it  has 
$3,638,640  of  surplus  and  undivided 
profits.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  na- 
tional bank  in  T86q,  and  in  the  same 
year  it  established  the  first  s'^fe  dei)osit 
department  in  the  city. 
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In  opening  the  debate  on 
the  Farmers'  Free  List  bill, 
April  25,  Representative 
Underwood,  of  Alabama,  Democratic 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  committed  his  party  to  a 
tariff-for-revenue  policy.  He  promised  a 
reduction  in  many  tariff  schedules  which, 
he  asserted,  were  now  prohibitory  and 
therefore  unproductive  of  revenue.  He 
also  made  the  first  official  announcement 
that  the  House  would  be  invited  to  re- 
vise the  tariff,  schedule  by  schedule.  His 
party  would  not,  he  said,  impose  taxes 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  persons,  lo- 
calities, or  industries.  He  said  that  the 
pending  bill  would  reduce  revenues  by 
about  eight  millions,  and  that  Canadian 
reciprocity  would  increase  this  reduction 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 
This  loss  of  revenue  is  to  be  canceled  by 
duties  collected  on  importations  of  arti- 
cles now  shut  out  by  unfair  schedules, 
the  new  duties  being  ''on  a  competitive 
basis,  fair,  not  only  to  the  American,  but 

also  to   the   foreign  manufacturer." 

Representative  Prince,  a  Republican 
member  from  Illinois,  denounced  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  bill  in  a  speech  de- 
livered April  28,  as  the  most  "uncon- 
scionable bargain"  ever  driven,  and  at- 
tacked the  Farmers'  Free  List  bill  as  the 
"farmers'  fake  bill."  He  charged  that  of 
the  $10,000,000  revenue  which  he  said 
would  be  cut  off  by  its  enactment,  only 
Southern  farmers  would  reap  a  consid- 
erable   benefit. Democratic     leaders 

looked  for  the  passage  of  the  Free  List 
bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  Wednesday  of  this  week. 


The  increase  in  the 
A  Padded  House     member  ship    of    the 

House  of  Representa- 
tives, provided  for  by  a  recent  vote  re- 
ported in  last  week's  "Survey,"  becomes 
effective  with  the  next  Congress.  The 
forty-two  additional  members  will  repre- 
sent the  following  States : 

Alabama,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ida- 
ho, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia  (one 
menil)er  each)  ;  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Texas,  and  Washington  (two  mem- 
bers each)  ;  California  and  Oklahoma  (three 
members  each)  ;  Pennsylvania  (four  mem- 
liers)  ;   New  York    (six  members). 

The  increase  is  from  391  to  441  mem- 
bers. Representatives  of  long  service 
and  sound  knowledge  of  legislative  ex- 
perience here  and  abroad  regret  the 
action  taken  by  the  House,  which  it  is 
now  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to 
approve  or  to  reject.  The  increase  is 
made  solely  to  spare  any  State  from  a 
reduction  in  its  Congressional  represen- 
tation. Upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
membership,  391,  the  loss  in  representa- 
tion as  a  result  of  reapportionment 
would  be  divided  among  thirteen  States, 
as  follows : 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  (one  member)  ;  Mis- 
souri   (two  members). 

The  R  e  p  u  b  lican 
party  has  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  a  "working" 
majority.    The  Senate  has,  since  April  4, 
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given  its  time  and  thought  to  quarrcHng 
over  committee  places.  The  two  Repub- 
lican factions  command  respectively,  40 
and  12  votes.  The  "regulars,"  without 
recognizing  the  "progressives"  as  a  po- 
litical entity,  in  drawing  up  its  list  of 
committee  appointments,  would  allot  to 
them  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
Republican  committee  assignments,  and, 
except  for  the  cases  of  the  Finance,  For- 
eign Relations  and  Interstate  Commerce 
committees,  where  Senators  Cummins, 
Bristow  and  La  Follette  were  not  slated 
for  membership,  seem  to  have  satisfied 
the  radicals.  On  practically  all  of  the 
important  Senate  committees  except 
those  named,  and  those  on  Rules  and 
Privileges  and  Elections,  the  latter  re- 
ceived not  less  than  two  appointments  on 
each.  The  fate  of  Messrs.  Cummins, 
Bristow  and  La  Follette  is  not  yet  set- 
tled. Legislation  waits  on  the  decision. 
Senator  Frye,  the  veteran  Repub- 
lican from  Maine,  has  resigned  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  His  age  and  state  of 
health  account  for  the  withdrawal. 

Two  grand  juries,  one  of 
In  New  York      which  heard  Mayor  Gay- 

nor  as  a  witness  on 
police  conditions,  reported  opposite  opin- 
ions of  the  city  police  force  in  present- 
ments filed  with  Judge  Rosalsky  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  in  New  York  City,  April 
28.  One  said  the  police  situation  was 
a  matter  of  grave  concern ;  the  other  said 
the  force  was  highly  efficient.  The  Judge 
agreed  with  the  first  view,  and  said  he 
considered  the  force  demoralized,  and 
that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  present 
police  commissioner,  J.  C.  Cropsey.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  to  the  grand 
jury  Judge  Rosalsky  stated : 

"The  men  have  no  confidence  in  their  su- 
periors. They  will  not  make  an  arrest  unless 
they  are  forced  to  by  public  outcry,  and  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a  detective  succeeds  in 
detecting  a  crime  and  making  an  arrest.  The 
figures  of  the  last  two  grand  juries  show  less 
than  500  complaints  for  less  than  500  arrests, 
whereas  I  am  certain  that  from  t,ooo  to  1,500 
crimes   have  been  committed." 

There  has  been  criticism  of  District  At- 
torney Whitman,  who  has  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  ''leakage"  of  grand 
jury  news  from  day  to  day.  "The  law 
that  prohibits  grand  jurors  from  reveal- 


ing their  transactions  does  not  apply  to 
the  District  Attorney,"  rejoins  Mr.  Whit- 
man. In  charging  the  May  grand  jnry, 
Judge  Mukjueen  noun  the  less  denounces 
"circus    methods"    and    "hunting    crime 

with    a    brass    band." Deputy    Police 

Commissioner  William  J.  Mynn,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  Secret  Service 
"borrowed"  by  the  municipality  some 
months  ago,  resigned  last  week,  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  Commissioner  Cropsey  or  with  the 
Mayor,  but  that  he  must  return  to  his 
regular  duties.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  George  S.  Dougherty,  head  of  the 
New  York  Pinkerton  Agency.  Commis- 
sioner Flynn  has  privately  intimated  that 
his  was  a  "thankless  job,"  and  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  he  was  not  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  his  war  upon  the  criminal 
classes.  As  Deputy,  his  greatest  success 
has  been  in  suppressing,  or  at  least 
minimizing,  public  gambling.  Flynn's 
resignation  is  a  loss  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment.  ^The  resignation  of  Fire  Chief 

Edward  Croker  has  just  taken  effect. 
Croker  had  rendered  the  city  efficient 
service  for  many  years.  He,  also,  denied 
that  there  was  friction  between  him  and 
his  commissioner,  Rhinelander  Waldo, 
and  based  his  resignation  upon  his  desire 
to  engage  in  a  private  enterprise  of  fire 
prevention. Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bing- 
ham, sometime  Police  Commissioner 
under  ex-Mayor  McClellan,  is  to  re-enter 
the  service  of  the  city  under  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  as 
head  of  the  Engineering  Bureau.  Gen- 
eral Bingham  has  damage  suits  against 
Mayor  Gaynor  pending  in  the  courts,  but 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  these  com- 
ing to  a  hearing. Lloyd  C.  Griscom, 

former  Ambassador  to  Italy,  has  re- 
signed his  chairmanship  of  the  New 
York  County  Republican  Committee,  on 
the  ground  of  bad  health.  Mr.  Griscom 
fought  on  the  side  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
in  the  factional  battles  of  last  fall.  Sam- 
uel S.  Koenig,  ex-Secretary  of  State  of 
New  York,  is  regarded  as  Mr.  Griscom's 
probable  successor.  Mr.  Koenig  is  the 
candidate  of  the  progressives.  The  "old 
guard"  would  prefer  the  election  of  J. 
Van  Vechten  Olcott,  a  New  York  Con- 
gressman defeated  for  re-election  last 
November. 
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W  arrants   lor  the  arrest 
Against  the  r   i-  1  1  ^--i  1  ,1 

^  .     .  ot  J^.dward   iilden,  t)ack- 

Corruptionists  ,  ,  .  a  1     1  > 

^  er,  aiul  deorge  M.  Bene- 

dict and  William  C.  Cunimings,  bankers, 
of  Chicago,  were  ordered  by  the  Illinois 
Senate  April  26,  after  these  men  had  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  subpcenas  of  the 
Helm  committee,  which  is  investigating 
the  use  of  corrupt  means  in  the  election 
of  William  Lorimer  as  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Tilden  is  accused  of  having  acted 
as  treasurer  of  the  "slush  fund"  of 
$ioo,(X)0.  On  Friday  the  two  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  contempt,  and  al- 
most immediately  released  on  a  writ  of 
habeas    corpus,    under   bonds    of   $5,000 

each. After    months    of    delay,    the 

Stephenson  senatorial  election  report  is 
before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  It 
came  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion, in  place  of  the  one  originally  intro- 
duced, and  is  presented  by  the  State 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  Senator 
Bodenstaub  dissenting.  The  resolution 
reviews  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  investigating  committee 
and  requests  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate investigate  the  election  of  Isaac  Ste- 
phenson. The  resolution  recommends 
concurrence  in  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
committee.  The  report  also  recommends 
that  prosecutions  be  instituted  by  the 
district  attorneys  of  Lane  County  and 
other  counties,  against  all  persons  shown 
to  have  committed  bribery. 

The    McNamaras,  John 
The  Dynamiters     J.   and   James   W.,    and 

brtie  E.  McAlanigal, 
accused  of  blowing  up  the  building  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  October  i,  i()io, 
and  of  destroying  bridges  and  other  con- 
structions in  various  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  were  safely  transported  to  Cali- 
fornia last  \veek,  and  will  be  placed  on 
trial.  James  W.  McNamara  has  been 
identified  at  Los  Angeles  as  the  '7'^'''"'C-^ 
Bryce"  who  stayed  at  a  hotel  there  just 
before  the  date  of  the  Times  explosion. 
The  accused  will  be  vigorcnislv  defended 
by  lawyers  engaged  by  the  labor  un!o"s 
the  San  Frimcisco  Building  Trades 
Council  having  pledged  $100,000.  Vari- 
ous labor  unions  have  past  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  "kidnapping"  of 
the  accused,  but  in  some  cases  these  reso- 


lutions were  voted  down,  on  the  ground 
that  the  facts  have  not  been  established. 
William       D.      Haywood,       who,       with 
Moyer  and  Pettibone,  was  similarly  "kid- 
napped" in  Denver  and  rushed  to  Boise 
Cit\',   Idaho,  to  be  placed  upon  trial  for 
the    nuu'der    of    (jovernor    Steuenberg, 
plans  with  various  union  leaders  and  So- 
cialists to  persuade  all  workers  to  al)an- 
don   work  on   the  day   when   McXamara 
is    placed    on    trial.      Samuel    Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has    declared    his  belief    in  ]\Ic- 
Namara's  innocence  and  that  organized 
labor's  duty  is  to  see  that  he  has  "a  fair 
trial."      McManigal    has    confirmed    his 
confession,  implicating  the  other  prison- 
ers, and  refuses  to  confer  with  counsel. 
The    former    secret    service    man,    Wil- 
liam J.  Burns,  who  brought  about  the  ar- 
rest of  the  McNamaras  and  McManigal, 
and  secured  the  latter's  confession,  gave 
himself  up,  April  2y,  there  being  a  war- 
rant out  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
kidnapping,  preferred  by  the  union  men 
at  Indianapolis.     He  was  afterward  re- 
leased on  $10,000  bail.     An  investigation 
by    the    Marion    County    (Indianapolis) 
grand  jury  of  the  "dynamite  conspiracy" 
is  in  progress.   County  Prosecutor  Baker 
announces  that  the  grand  jury   will   in- 
quire whetlier  Indianapolis  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  conspiracy  by  dynamiters,  and 
also  whether  there   had  been  a   plot  by 
enemies  of  the  International  ^Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers  to 
attempt,   by   "planting''   dynamite   in   its 
office  building,  to  convict  it  and  its  sec- 
retary, J.  J.  McNamara,  of  dynamite  out- 
rages.    Burns  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the 
case  against  him : 

"All  this  row  is  raised  because  McNamara 
happens  to  be  a  union  man.  For  my  part  1 
don't  care  whether  a  criminal  is  a  union  man 
or  a  non-union  man.  When  1  am  after  a 
criminal   I   am  no  respecter   of  persons." 

The  detective  has  received  letters  threat- 
ening him   with   death,   and   threatening 
the  members  of  his  family. 
.4 

Madero  and  the  '"^^^^^  ^^^^  ,  armistice 
Diaz  Government  ^2:reement  had  been 
signed,  Madero  m- 
vited  the  leaders  of  his  forces  in  the 
north,  his  provisional  Governors  and  Dr. 
Gomez  to  confer  with  him  at  his  camj) 
near  Juarez.     It   was  reported  that  the 
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office  of  Vice-President  had  been  ofifered 
to  him.     He  would  not  accept  this  office, 
he  said,  or  any  other  unless  it  should  he 
^iven  to  him  b}'  the  ])co|)le  at  an  honest 
election.       He  was  confident,   he   added, 
that  there  would  be  a  peace  aj^reement 
satisfactory     to     all     revolutionist     com- 
manders.    It  is  said  that   Madero  knew 
two   weeks   aj^o   what   concessions    Diaz 
would  grant.     For  several  days  follow- 
iu!:;-   vhe    beginning   of    the    term    of    the 
armistice,  there  were  peace  negotiations 
by  telegraph  between  Madero's  camp  and 
the    Mexican   capital,   altho   no   commis- 
sioners had  been  named.  '  On  the  28th, 
the    Government   appointed    Judge    Car- 
bajal,   of   the   Mexican    Supreme   Court, 
and   agreed   that   the   conference   should 
take  place  at  a  point  between  Juarez  and 
Madero's    camp.      Five    days    had    been 
added    to    the    term    of    the    armistice. 
Rumors    about    the    demands    made    by 
Madero  were  published,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  mere  guesses.     There  were 
indications  that  many  of  the  rebel  bands 
outside    of    the    zone    covered    by    the 
armistice  would  not  be  bound  by  Made- 
ro's action.     The  Socialists  on  the  west 
coast  did  not  acknowledge  his  authority. 
This  was  also  the  attitude  of  Ruez,  A'illa- 
real   and   Guerra,    commanders   in    Coa- 
huila,  the  two  last  named  being  widely 
known   as   associates   of   Flores   Magon, 
who  in  his  paper  (published  at  Los  An- 
geles)  called  Madero  a  traitor.     It  was 
said  that  if  a  peace  agreement  with  Ma- 
dero should  be  signed,  the  task  of  sub- 
duing those  who  should  persist  in  fight- 
ing would  be  assigned  to  Gen.  Bernardo 
Reyes,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
w^as   asked   by   Diaz   to   return    at    once 
from  France.     It  is  expected  that  Reyes, 
called   "the   idol   of   the   army,"   will   be 
made   Minister  of  War.     On   the   29th, 
there    appeared    to   be    danger    that    the 
peace  negotiations  would  be  interrupted 
by  the  movement  of   T,ooo  Government 
soldiers    from    Chihuahua    City    in    the 
direction  of  Juarez.   -This  was  regarded 
as  a  violation  of  the  armistice  as^reement. 
On   the  same   day,   the   rebels   besieeing 
Ojinaga  (across  the  river  from  Presidio, 
Tex.)  began  to  bombard  that  place.    P)Ut 
Ojinaga  was  not  clearly  included  in  the 
irmistice  zone. At  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital,  the   Government  leaders  exprest   a 


conviction  that  peace  was  near  at  hand. 
Diaz  said  he  was  ready  to  make  an\  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  In  Congress,  during  the 
debate  u])on  the  bill  forbidding  re-elec- 
tion, there  was  much  ])lain  talk.  The 
old  President  was  sharply  criticised  and 
repeatedlv  called  a  dictator  by  speakers 
who  were  loudly  cheered.  The  bill  was 
passed,    with   only    one    dissenting    votj. 

Mexico  has  sent  to  London  a  formal 

protest  against  the  landing  of  marines 
from  the  British  cruiser  "Shearwater"  at 

San  Quentin,  on  April  11. After  the 

arrival  of  Vice-President  Corral  at  a 
Spanish  i)ort,  an"  interview  with  him  was 
published  at  the  Mexican  cai:)ital  in  the 
newspaper  Imparcial  (controlled  by  the 
Government)  and  also  in  El  Diario,  in 
which  he  said,  as  reported,  that  the  revo- 
lution had  been  fomented  by  the  United 
States  in  order  that  it  might  intervene 
and  take  Mexican  territory.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  repudiate  this  assertion,  and 
Mexico  has  asked  Corral  to  explain. 
Diaz  says  he  does  not  believe  Corral 
ever  said  it. The  Spaniards  in  Mex- 
ico have  suffered  so  much  loss,  both  of 
lives  and  of  property,  that  20,000  of 
them  have  petitioned  King  Alfonso  for 
protection. Madero  and  his  asso- 
ciates, on  the  30th,  elected  Dr.  Gomez, 
Francisco  Madero,  Sr.,  and  Jose  Pino 
Suarez  to  act  as  peace  commissioners  of 
the  revolutionists. 


The  Condition 
of  Mexico 


At  the  end  of  last  week 
there  had  been  no  im- 
provement of  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  Mexico,  altho  hostili- 
ties had  been  suspended  in  the  armistice 
zone.  Elsewhere  in  the  northern  States 
the  war  was  in  progress,  and  in  the  south 
the  situation  was  full  of  menace.  Rebel 
bands  were  threatening  Mazatlan,  and 
on  the  29th  they  began  an  attack  upon 
that  port.  Colonel  Morelos,  a  Federal 
commander,  was  quite  successful,  how- 
ever, at  Las  Milpas,  in  Sinaloa.  wher^ 
he  routed  a  rebel  force  led  by  Willia^n 
Clayton,  an  American.  Clayton  was 
killed,  and  his  men  retreated  to  Tama- 
zula,  in  Durango,  where  Morelos 
whipped  them  again,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  300  of  them.     Later,  he  won  an- 
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otlier  battle  at  Rosaries.  In  the  south 
there  were  5.000  rebels  under  arms  in 
l\iebla,  and  in  the  eities  of  that  State 
there  were  processions  of  thousands  of 
residents  carryin^i;'  l)anners  Ijearing^  the 
words  ''Down  with  Diaz !"  '*Lon^  h've 
Madero!"  The  Governors  of  Guerrero 
and  Morelos  fled  from  their  capitals,  two 
mayors  of  cities  in  those  States  were 
assassinated,  and  there  was  no  resistance 
to  the  revolutionists  except  in  the  city  of 
l^uala.  Twenty-eight  new  Federal  re- 
cruits on  a  train  approaching-  the  nation- 
al capital  were  attacked  and  slain,  and 
with  them  a  well-known  civil  engineer 
named  lUistamente.  In  the  State  of  Ta- 
basco, the  Government  was  victorious, 
killing  forty-five  rebels  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle. On  the  29th,  the  forward  movement 
of  the  rebel  forces  from  Guerrero  and 
Morelos  was  checked,  only  75  miles  from 
the  national  capital,  by  an  armistice, 
which  the  Government  commander  pro- 
])osed.  He  received  from  the  revolution- 
ists a  statement  of  their  demands,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  peace 
conference.  Foreigners  and  many 
wealthy  Mexicans  are  leaving  the  coun- 
try.  ^One    thousand    students    of    the 

university  at  the  capital  have  signed  and 
sent  to  Diaz  an  address  in  which  he  is 
asked  to  resign  and  is  criticised  for  pro- 
curing his  own  re-election  and  "forcing" 
Vice-President  Corral  "upon  the  repub- 
lic." 

Carlos  F.  Morales,  former- 
The  Islands     ly  president  ot   Santo  Do- 

ming'o,  Mauricio  Jiminez, 
formerly  vice-president,  and  General 
Zenon  Toribio,  some  time  ago  an  officer 
of  the  army  in  the  same  republic,  were 
arrested  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
on  the  charge  (said  to  be  supported  by 
papers  found  in  their  possession)  that 
they  were  organizing  a  revolutionary  ex- 
])edition  against  Santo  Domingo's  Gov- 
ernment. Application  for  their  release 
on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  was  denied. 
They  were  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury 
and,  in  default  of  bail,  were  placed  in 
prison. The  Dutch  recently  took  pos- 
session of  Palmas  Island,  which  lies  60 
miles  southeast  of  Mindanao,  lowering 
the  United  States    flag  and    raising  the 


llag  of  Holland.  It  is  understood  that 
our  Government,  believing  that  the  is- 
land has  no  value,  will  make  no  protest. 
I^almas  has  about  fifty  inhabitants  and 
is  not  far  from  a  group  of  islands  owned 

by    Holland. Representative    Cox,  of 

C)hio,  will  urge  his  Democratic  associates 
in  the  House  to  make  the  neutralization 
of  the  Philip]jines  a  party  question  at  the 
present  session.  He  will  introduce  a 
resolution  asking  the  War  Department 
for  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  the 
islands  since  they  became  possessions  of 
the  United  States.  Representative  Sa- 
bath.  of  Illinois,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion providing  that  our  Government  shall 
strive  to  neutralize  the  islands  by  inter- 
national agreements. 

^     ^    ,       -       Rudolfo    Espinosa,    for- 
Central  and  ,       xt-       ^  '      i\  r 

c,  ^,  A  .  merly  i\icaraguas  Mm- 
South  America     •     ^  -^         ^     aV?     1  • 

1  s  t  e  r    at     Washmgton, 

started  from  the  Mexican  capital,  on  the 
2^d  ult.,  for  Salvador,  saying  it  was  his 
purpose  to  organize  a  revolution  in  Nica- 
ragua against  President  Estrada,  who, 
he  asserted,  had  become  a  tyrant,  having 
imprisoned.  400  prominent  citizens  and 
subjected  them  to  torture.  Our  Govern- 
ment reminded  Salvador  of  treaties 
which  restrain  it  from  promoting  a  revo- 
lution in  any  of  the  neighboring  repub- 
lics.  In    New    Orleans,    some    weeks 

ago,  the  captain  and  the  owners  of  the 
gunboat  "Hornet,"  which  was  used  by 
Bonilla  in  his  successful  movement 
against  the  Davila  Government  in  Hon- 
duras, were  indicted  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws.  They  were  recently 
brought  to  trial  and  acquitted. Cap- 
tain Willy  Meyer,  the  German  naval 
officer  who  was  employed  in  February  as 
commander  of  Hayti's  navy,  has  re- 
turned to  Germany.  He  became  dissatis- 
fied. The  small  Italian  cruiser  which 
Hayti  had  bought  was  riot  at  hand  and 
no  one  could  tell  him  where  the  ship  was. 

Engineers   who   will   undertake   the 

construction  of  a  new  railroad  have  ar- 
rived in  Hayti.  The  concession  was 
granted  to  an  American  syndicate,  led  by 
James  P.  MacDonald,  of  New  York. 
The  road  will  connect  the  interior  with 
the  four  principal  seaports.  Large  tracts 
of  public  land  are  given  to  the  syndicate. 
It  is  said  that  the  project  is  opposed  by 
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inlliR'iitial  planters,  who  allelic  that  it  in- 
volves   discrimination    in    favor    of    the 

Tnited     Fruit     Conii)any. Peru     and 

r>ohvia  have  agreed  to  be  guided  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  in  their 
])oundary  dispute,  wdiich  is  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Hague  tribunal. 


r«.      ^  -1  J,    11  The  meetuig  held  m  the 

The   Guildhall  ^    .,  ,,     ^      9  ,1         •.         r 

_.         ,,      .  Guildhall   of  the  citv  of 

Peace  Meeting  t        1            ^                  A       1 

^  London    at    noon    Apr'! 

28  was  an  impressive  demonstration  of 
enthusiastic  reception  which  the  British 
Government  .and  ])eople  have  given  to 
President  Taft's  proposals  for  unlimited 
arbitration  between  the  two  countries. 
The  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  representatives  of  various 
political  and  civic  organizations,  and 
upon  the  platform  were  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  of  London  and  the  Mayors 
of  the  nineteen  London  boroughs,  the 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  Canada,  the  xA.rchbishop  of 
Canterbury,  representing  the  Established 
Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
representing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Congregations,  the  pastor  of  the 
London  Tabernacle,  representing  the 
Nonconformists,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished personages.  The  resolution 
brought  before  the  meeting  and  passed 
read  as  follovv^s : 

"That  this  meeting  of  citizens  of  London, 
assembled  in  the  Guildhall,  cordially  welcomes 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States,  in  favor 
of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
that  country  and  the  British  Empire,  and 
pledges  its  support  to  the  principles  of  such 
a  treaty  as  serving  the  highest  interests  of 
the  two  nations  and  as  tending  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  resolution  ^vas  presented  by  Premier 

Asquith  wdth  the  following  words : 

'The  Guildhall  has  never  been  put  to  a 
worthier  purpose  than  today.  This  move- 
ment is  the  result  not  of  any  ostensible  or 
other  prearrangement ;  it  is  spontaneous.  The 
first  move  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  seed  he  cast  fell  on 
ground  well  prepared  to  receive  it.  What  a 
few  months  ag"©  was  a  dream  is  now^  in  the 
domain  of  practicability.  It  is  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  two  great  peoples  of  Great 
Britain    and    America   to    make    war    impossi- 

"Arbitration   for  the   settlement  of   disputes 


between  nations  is  already  familiar  to  us,  Imt 
hitherto  points  of  national  honor  01  vital  im- 
port have  been  reserved  and  have  not  been 
referred  to  courts  of  arbitration.  Now, 
whatever  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  may 
be,  whatever  poignancy  of  feeling  may  be 
involved,  war  will  be  absolutely  abandoned. 

"The  compact  now  suggested  nas  no  ul- 
terior political  purpose.  Our  irenicon  con- 
tains no  threat  to  others.  It  is  not  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive.  It  simply 
means  that  over  the  great  area  which  we  arc 
responsible  for  war  is  forever  ruled  out.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  great  nations  as  well  as 
of  great  men,  not  only  to  follow  but  to  make 
precedents.  If  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  make  this  compact  it  will  be  an  im- 
measurable step  in  the  progress  of  humari- 
ity." 

Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  in  part : 

"I  in  my  private  and  public  capacity  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  further  this  cause, 
which  is  nearer  fruition  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Some  people  look  with  suspicion  on 
what  they  call  idle  dreams  and  think  that 
when  a  crisis  comes  the  paper  barriers  of 
treaties  will  be  swept  away.  I  do  not  share 
that  view.  I  admit  that  it' is  foolish  to  try 
to  make  a  law  go  too  far  in  advance  of  na- 
tional opinion.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater 
disaster  than  that  a  compact  such  as  we  con- 
template should  be  broken,  for  faith  in  such 
agreements  would  then  be  staggered  for  cen- 
turies. 

"However,  it  is  not  merely  the  religious 
opinion  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain which  favors  this  compact,  but,  I  believe, 
the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  of  all  classes, 
and  if  skill  in  diplomacy  can  arrange  the 
agreement  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  a  subsequent  breaking  away  from  it. 

"We  must  not  mix  questions  of  morality 
and  war.  The  burden  of  the  preparation  for 
war  and  our  responsibilities  for  the  moment 
remain  undiminished.  This  agreement  will 
produce  no  immediate  effect  on  that  burden. 
However,  that  ought  not  diminish  our  zeal  in 
pursuit  not  of  an  alliance  or  understanding, 
but  in  joining  together  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world.  It  wall  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  the  first  attempt  to  reach  a  com- 
mon bond  between  all  civilized  nations  to 
abolish  the  barbarous  arbitrament   of  war." 

The  press  of  the  country  has  spoken 
heartily  for  the  arbitration  plan  with  the 
exception  of  the  Morning  Post,  which 
denoimces  it  as  a  Bismarckian  scheine  on 
the  part  of  the  LTnited  States  to  disrupt 
the  British  Empire.  It  holds  that  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Guildhall  meeting 
are  dupes  of  President  Taft,  whose  in- 
sincerity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  any  dispute  is  ar- 
bitrable. 
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The  rebellion  against 
Rioting  in  Canton      the  Manchu  rule  has 

kept  the  city  of  Can- 
ton in  a  ferment  during  the  week,  and 
the  issue  is  yet  undecided.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  reliable  information  of  what  is 
occurring  inside  the  city  because  the 
gates  are  kept  closed  and  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  service  is  cut  off.  There 
are  30,000  soldiers  inside  the  walls,  but 
they  have  found  it  impossible  to  suppress 
the  riots.  The  soldiers  prefer  to  keep  to 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  firing  down  into 
the  crowds,  rather  than  patrol  the  streets. 
The  insurgents  have  manifested  their 
activity  chiefly  in  looting  and  burning 
the  shops  of  wealthy  merchants.  Hun- 
dreds of  buildings  in  Canton  have  been 
set  on  fire  and  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  life.  One  band  of  rioters, 
driven  from  the  street  by  Manchu  troops, 
took  refuge  in  a  rice  store  and  defended 
themselves  with  bombs.  The  troops 
were  unable  to  capture  the  barricade, 
built  of  hundreds  of  bags  of  rice,  so 
they  set  it  on  fire  and  all  the  revolution- 
ists either  perished  in  the  flame  or  shot 
themselves  with  their  revolvers  rather 
than  be  taken.  An  attack  was  made 
upon  the  yamen,  the  official  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  which  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  Viceroy,  however,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  Admiralty,  and  his  family  is 
living  on  a  gunboat.  Li,  the  Taotai  of 
Canton,  was  assassinated  by  the  rebels. 
A  number  of  anti-Manchu  agitators 
have  gone  to  Canton  in  order  to  develop 
the  movement  into  a  rebellion  sufficiently 
strong  to  overthrow  the  dynasty.  The 
jails  in  Canton  are  full  of  prisoners,  and 
a  great  many  of  these  captured  by  the 
soldiers  have  been  shot,  with  little  if  any 
inquiry  as  to  their  guilt.  Revolutionary 
conspiracies  have  also  been  discovered  in 
Peking  and  Tientsin  and  numerous  ar- 
rests   have    been   made,    including   some 

prominent     citizens. The     steamship 

"Asia,"  which  struck  on  Finger  Rock, 
was  boarded  by  Chinese  pirates  after  the 
passengers  had  been  removed,  and  the 
vessel  was  looted  and  burned. 

Contrary  to  the  gen- 
Opium  in  China      eral      expectation      of 

foreigners  the  Chinese 
Ciovernment  has  proved  itself  competent 


to  check  and  probably  to  abolish  the 
opium  traffic.  When  the  edict  ordering 
the  suppression  of  the  use  of  opium 
within  ten  years  was  issued  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Eng- 
lish papers  that  this  was  a  greater  under- 
taking than  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  al- 
cohol in  other  countries  would  be  and 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  so 
weak  and  corrupt  a  government  as  that 
of  China  would  be  successful.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  doubting  the  sincerity 
and  competency  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties and  realizing  that  the  destruction  of 
the  English  opium  trade  would  play 
havoc  with  the  finances  of  India,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  China  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  opium  from 
Inclia.  The  greatest  concession  which 
China  could  obtain  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  was  an  agreement 
to  reduce  the  exportation  of  opium  from 
India  to  China  at  the  rate  of  5,100  chests 
a  year  for  a  period  of  three  years,  begin- 
ning January  i,  1908,  provided  China  re- 
duced the  production  of  native  opium  in 
the 'same  ratio,  but  China  has  done  very 
much  better  than  was  expected  and  has 
not  used  the  opium  which  she  was  en- 
titled to  receive  according  to  this  agree- 
ment. In  the  year  1907,  51,000  chests  of 
opium  were  imported  into  China  from 
India  in  the  following  year.  According 
to  the  agreement  China  was  to  import 
45,900  chests,  but  really  imported  only 
42,122.  In  1909-,  the  amount  im|X)rted 
was  about  the  same,  42,183  chests,  but 
last  year  the  importation  was  reduced  to 
30,654  chests,  instead  of  35,700  as  al- 
lowed. The  reports  of  the  British  in- 
vestigators showed  that  an  immense  de- 
crease had  been  effected  in  the  area  of 
land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  even  in  such  large  and  distant 
provinces  as  Szechuan.  The  Chinese 
Government,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  expected  to  completely  do  away 
with  the  native  production  within  two 
years,  asked  Great  Britain  to  stop  the 
exportation  from  India  by  that  time,  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  Indian  opium  into  any 
provinces  which  had  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  cultivation.  Rut  the  opium 
dealers  in  the  treaty  ports  believing  that 
the  anti-opium  crusade  would  soon  play 
nut  had  accumulated  in  the  treaty  ports  a 
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larger  stock  than  they  had  been  able  to 
sell.  The  surplus  stock  now  lying  in  the 
bonded  stores  amounts  to  some  20,000 
chests,  and  its  value  is  over  $20,000,000, 
the  dealers  threatening  to  hold  the  In- 
dian Government  responsible  for  this 
amount  if  they  were  not  able  to  sell  it. 
But  the  Chinese  reformers  were  now  re- 
ceiving support  in  England.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  missionary  conference 
in  Edinburgh  last  year  and  the  day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer  appointed  for 
October  24,  the  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  Great  Brit- 
ain forced  the  opium  trade  upon  China, 
had  their  effect  upon  the  British  people 
and  Government.  Consequently  a  new 
agreement  has  been  drawn  up  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  according  to 
which  British  consent  is  given  to  the 
cessation  of  the  importation  of  Indian 
opium  as  soon  as  China  has  completely 
supprest  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  and, 
second,  to  a  triple  increase  in  the  duty 
of  imported  opium  in  the  meantime.  The 
opium  in  stock  is  to  be  disposed  of  v\dth- 
out  time  limit,  but  "in  that  case  during 
the  four  subsequent  years  the  total  im- 
ports of  opium  from  India  will  be  re- 
duced by  a  corresponding  amount.  The 
British  Government  at  first  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  seven  Eastern  Provinces  to 
the  opium  trade,  but  has  finally  consent- 
ed to  confine  the  importations  to  the  two 
ports  of  Canton  and  Shanghai.  The 
news  that  such  an  agreement  was  likely 
to  be  concluded  has  created  great  alarm 
in  India  which  the  Indian  Government 
has  endeavored  to  allay  by  the  assurance 
that  the  agreement  has  not  yet  been  con- 
cluded and  that  it  realized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  effect  on  the  Indian  finances. 
The  Chinese  anti-opium  organizations 
have  exprest  their  gratification  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Chinese  foreign  office  in  se- 
curing concessions  which  will  permit  the 
abolition  of  the  traffic  within  two  years. 

The  Moroccan     ^^J^"  Bremond,  leaving 
Situation  ^^^^/.^^  '"}  command   of 

a  native  force,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Fez  April  26,  in  spite 
of  the  floods  and  the  attacks  of  tribes- 
men on  the  way.  Apparently  he  found 
conditions    there    less    serious    than    had 


been  reported.  There  has  been  no  mas- 
sacre and  the  danger  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  has  been  averted.  Tlie  besieging 
insurgents  have  been  repelled  and  are 
not  holding  together.  Mequinez  has, 
however,  been  captured  by  rebels,  who 
have  proclaimed  as  Sultan  Mulai  Zeen, 
full  brother  to  Abdul  Aziz,  the  former 
Sultan.  It  is  feared  that  the  American 
missionaries  in  Mequinez  may  have  suf- 
fered in  the  rioting  following  the  proc- 
lamation. A  mixed  force  of  French  and 
native  troo])S  has  left  Rabat,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  for  Fez,  and  will  be  fol- 
lovv^ed  by  another  column  soon.  But  the 
effort  to  keep  open  a  line  of  communica- 
tions between  the  capital  and  the  sea  thru 
a  country  filled  with  hostile  tribes  will  be 
a  severe  strain  on  French  resources.  The 
force  under  the  command  of  General 
Moinier,  at  Casablanca,  is  now  about 
10,000,  but  is  soon  to  be  reinforced  by 
several  regiments  from  France  and  1,500 
Senegalese.  About  9,000  men  have  been 
assembled  in  the  Algerian  frontier  in 
preparation  for  an  invasion  of  Morocco 
from  the  east  in  case  that  should  be 
necessary.  The  new  administration  in 
France  was  put  in  power  by  the  anti- 
military  elements  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  but  its  forward  policy  is  appar- 
ently receiving  good  support,  much  bet- 
ter, in  fact,  than  Premier  Canalejas  in 
his  efforts  to  uphold  Spanish  interests  in 
Morocco.  It  is  impossible  longer  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  sending  reinforcements  to  Ceuta 
and  is  obliged  to  co-operate  with  France 
in  its  ag"gressive  movement.  The  French 
Government  has  notified  the  Powers  sig- 
natory to  the  Algeciras  Convention,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  that  active 
intervention  on  the  part  of  France  has 
become  necessary  to  protect  the  foreign- 
ers at  Fez,  re-establish  order  thruout  the 
country  and  safeguard  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan.  Great  Britain  has  exprest 
its  hearty  approval  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, but  Germany  maintains  a  cold  re- 
serve. The  Pan-German  League  de- 
mands the  partition  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing Germany  the  Atlantic  coast  line  and 
its  hinterland,  claiming  that  France  by 
its  unnecessary  incursions  into  Morocco, 
has  violated  the  Algeciras  agreement  and 
reopened  the  Moroccan  question. 


Boys'   Summer  Camps 

BY  J.  B.  BRINE 

[Mr.    ]5rinc    lias    liad    much    tt)    clo    with    boys'    suinnitT   camps,   and   is   now    the   director   of 
a    camp    in    New    Ihunswick. — Editor.] 


A  BOYS'  summer  camp — back  to 
Nature,  a  free  life  under  the 
whistling  pines,  with  their  ever 
permeating-  odor  of  balsam — what  a 
wealth  of  incidents  and  reminiscences 
are  instantly  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
initiated.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  reason 
for  the  irresistible  lure  of  the  woods,  but 
who  has  not  experienced  the  desire  to 
spend  some  part  of  the  year  close  to 
Nature  and  away  from  the  never-ceasing 
rumbHngs  of  the  city?  An  attractive 
opportunity  for  this  enjoyment  is  offered 
to  young  America  by  the  establishment 
of  the  boys'  summer  camp. 

The  development  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  boys'  summer  camp  is  little  less 
than  wonderful.  The  first  camp  was 
started  in  Northern  New  England  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  on  that  foun- 
dation we  now  find  at  least  one  hundred 
camps  for  boys,  thruout  the  northern 
continent.  This  development  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  look  back  to 
the  conditions  of  a  decade  ago.     Then  it 


was  a  luxury  to  go  away  for  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  a  pleasure  only  afforded  to 
the  wealthier  classes ;  but  still,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  lucky,  we  might  go  and 
visit  "Aunt  Kate  and  the  folks"  for  a 
few  weeks. 

The  boys'  summer  camp  started  pri- 
marily to  provide  an  outdoor  vacation 
where  the  boys  could  get  out  and  ''rough 
it"  for  a  couple  of  months.  We  now  find 
a  new  element  added  to  the  vacation  and 
pleasure  side  of  the  camp.  The  camps 
have  appreciated  the  fact  that  a  boy  in 
good  health  and  healthful  surroundings 
is  better  able  to  study  than  in  the  close 
environments  of  the  classroom.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  tlie  camps  have  all  added  an 
educational  department  to  their  outfit, 
and  employ  a  corps  of  expert  college 
men  as  instructors  and  teachers. 

Year  by  year  the  parents  have  come  to 
realize  the  great  benefits  derived  from 
camping.  A  boy  may  spend  the  entire 
winter  months  in  a  gymnasium  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  will  not  show  half 
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the  improvement  or  increased  develop- 
ment gained  by  a  comparatively  short 
vacation  in  a  camp.  Here  m  camp  a  boy 
has  all  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prescribed  physical  training, 


head  master,  who  himself  is  the  assistant 
of  the  director,  or  nominal  head  of  the 
camp.  In  this  way  the  care  of  the  boys 
is  evenly  placed  on  each  man,  and  the 
boys   receive  the  very  closest  individual 


THE   FIRST   MEAL   OUT   OF   CAMP. 


a  combination  unequaled  for  producing 
the  desired  results. 

All  of  the  camps  are  now  located  with 
a  definite  plan.  They  must  be  on  high 
ground,  free  from  dampness  and  an 
overabundance  of  shade.  It  is  highly 
important  to  have  plenty  of  sun,  as  the 
canvas  tents  will  retain  a  large  amount 
of  dampness  from  the  night  mists.  In  a 
first  class  camp  the  tents  have  wooden 
floors  slightly  raised  from  the  ground 
and  the  walls  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  raised  to  allow  a  complete  circulation 
of  air  both  thru  and  under  the  tent  itself. 

In  general,  all  of  the  large  camps  are 
models  of  discipline  and  cleanliness,  each 
boy  taking  care  of  his  own  bed  or  cot. 
For  the  most  part,  the  neatness  of  the 
tents,  both  inside  and  out,  would  do 
credit  to  a  government  military  camp. 

Another  important  essential  is  that  the 
greatest  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  competent  counselors,  cap- 
able of  exerting  the  best  of  influence 
over  the  boys.  The  influence  of  broad- 
minded  men  has  a  particularly  marked 
effect  on  young  boys.  The  college  men 
that  act  as  counselors  are  also  promoting 
their  own  interests,  as  many  are  earning 
their  way  thru  college,  and  this  service 
helps  to  replenish  their  funds  as  well  as 
enables  them  to  enjoy  a  summer  in  the 
woods.      These    college    men    assist    the 


attention.  Tutoring  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  camp  life  for  those 
desiring  it,  so  we  can  see  that  the  coun- 
selors, in  addition  to  their  moral  influ- 
ence, must  also  be  selected  for  their 
intellectual  abilities. 

In  the  majority  of  the  large  camps  we 
find  the  following  to  be  the  usual  routine 
of  the  day :  The  morning  starts  with  a 
brisk  plunge  in  the  cool,  inviting  waters 
of  the  lake,  followed  by  a  short  setting 
up  drill.  Breakfast  is  then  served.  I 
have  designated  several  features  as  be- 
ing important  for  a  good  camp,  but  by 
far  the  most  important  is  the  culinary 
department.  The  kitchen  must  be  a 
model  of  cleanliness,  as  especially  in 
summer  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
must  be  maintained.  To  accomplish  the 
best  results  in  the  kitchen  most  camps 
employ  only  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced help  in  order  to  prepare  in  the 
most  appetizing  way  the  simple  but  sub- 
stantial food  required  by  all  campers. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  head  master  in- 
spects the  tents  and  we  find  a  friendly 
rivalry  among  the  boys  as  to  who  will 
have  the  neatest  tent.  Marks  are  given 
to  judge  what  degree  of  neatness  each 
boy  may  have  acquired. 

After  the  inspection  the  boys  may  take 
part  in  whatever  branch  of  athletics  they 
may  desire,  but  always  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  experienced  physical  directors, 
who  see  to  it  tliat  no  boy  is  allowed  to 
overexert  himself.  At  eleven,  the 
morning  swim  takes  place,  and  here  the 
popular  parental  fallacies  are  broken 
down.  Most  parents  imagine  that  if 
they  should  send  their  sons  to  camp  that 
they  would  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
dangers  that  they  would  not  encounter 
at  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  boy  does 
not  receive  the  close  attendance  at  home 
that  is  given  him  at  camp ;  when  he  is  in 
swimming  he  has  three  or  four  of  the 
counselors  in  constant  attention,  whereas 
at  home  he  wall  in  all  probability  wander 
off  to  swim  in  some  treacherous  river  or 
lonely  mill  pond,  where  in  case  of 
danger  no  help  would  be  at  hand. 

No  boy  is  allow^ed  to  enter  a  canoe  or 
rowboat  until  he  has  successfully  passed 
the  camp  regulations.  These  regulations 
require  all  boys  to  show  their  ability,  to 
the  head  master,  in  swimming  wath  and 
without  their  clothing.  In  this  way  all 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and. 
in  fact,  1  have  never  heard  of  a  boy 
suffering  any  accident  while  at  camp 
other  than  some  slight  bruise  or  cut. 

Dinner  is  then  served  at  noon  and 
the    afternoon    is    given    over    to    what 


the  boy  may  care  to  do.  Should  the 
aunp  be  large  enough  to  have  a  good 
ball  team  and  play  a  schedule  of  games, 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  "big" 
team  practice.  One  feature  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  boys  is  the  trips  that  are 
taken  in  canoes  and  on  foot.  These  trips 
range  from  a  couple  of  days  to  two 
weeks  and  are  always  eagerly  antici- 
pated. On  the  day  of  the  departure  the 
camp  is  all  excitement  and  bustle,  pots 
disappear  from  the  kitchen,  the  canoes 
are  filled  with  blanket  rolls  and  food,  all 
to  the  accompaniment  of  cheers  from  the 
shore  as  the  adventurers  ])ad(lle  off. 
These  canoe  trips  always  afford  the  boys 
great  interest,  for  while  en  route  thev 
cook  their  own  meals  and  at  night  pitch 
the  tents.  When  in  a  train  of  lakes 
])lenty  of  work  can  be  had  in  hauling 
the  canoes  over  the  many  portages. 

Fishing  is  of  course  always  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  opportunity  for  woodsman- 
shi]),  mountain  climbing  and  nature 
study  is  of  course  unexcelled.  In  short, 
a  summer  camping-  experience  ought  to 
toiie  up  any  boy's  physical  system  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  a  camp  is  chosen  his 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  as  well. 

Ni-;\v   VoRK   City. 


Twelve  Major  Prophets  of  Today 


BY  EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON,  Ph»D. 


Introduction. 

F'  ( )R  a  long  time  past  it  has  been 
Hard  to  see  the  wood  lor  the 
trees.  Aovv  we  seem  to  be  get- 
ting on  to  higher  ground  where  we  can 
breathe  more  treely  and  look  about  a  bit. 
The  twentieth  century  promises  to  be  a.s 
characteristically  synthetic  as  the  nine- 
teenth was  analytic.  The  overthrow  of 
traditional  forms  of  government  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  overthrow  of  traditional 
forms  of  faith.  But  the  intellectual 
forces  which  formerly  seemed  altogether 
speculative  and  destructive  are  today 
proving  to  be  practical  and  creative. 
This  turn  of  the  tide  involves  a  move- 
ment toward  popularization.  For  while 
the  philosopher  may  take  the  world  to 
pieces  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  study,  he 
has  to  call  on  the  neighbors  to  help  him 
when  he  wants  to  make  a  better  world. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  what  might 
well  be  called  a  renaissance  of  phiios- 
opjiy.  It  shows  itself  for  one  thing  in  an 
astonishing  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  relig- 
ious, philosophical  and  ethical  questions 
in  America,  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Even  more  significantly  perhaps 
is  it  shown  by  the  increased  attention 
given  to  such  questions  in  popular 
novels,  plays  and  general  literature. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches 
to  be  published  monthly  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  object  of  which  is  to 
acquaint  the  general  reader  with  cer- 
tain contemporary  thinkers  and  to 
give  in  untechnical  language  some  idea 
of  their  philosophy  of  life.  In  one 
way  or  another  they  are  influencing  the 
thought  of  all  of  us,  but  since  we  mostly 
get  their  philosophy  at  second  hand — or 
at  third,  fourth  or  nth  hand — we  fail  to 
recognize  its  origin  and  are  apt  to  mis- 
conceive its  intent.  Ideas  that  reach  us 
in  fragmentary  form,  and  often  after 
multiple  translation  thru  minds  some- 
times alien  or  hostile,  are  not  very  use- 
ful. It  is  always  safer  to  drink  at  the 
source. 

In  the  choice  of  the  names  to  be  in- 
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eluded  in  ilic  list  I  have  been  guided 
primarily  by  the  idea  that  I  should  be 
most  likely  to  interest  others  in  the  men 
who  have  most  interested  me.  Since  the 
object  of  the  articles  is  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  works  of  the  authors, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  them,  the  choice 
was  limited  to  those  who  have  given  ex- 
pression to  their  philosophical  views  in 
sufficiently  po])ular  form  to  be  compre- 
hensible to  the  general  reader.  It  was 
necessary  to  select  representatives  of 
diverse  types  of  thought  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  confine  the  choice  to  the 
philosophical  profession,  for  in  our  day 
philosophy  has  escaped  from  its  class- 
room and  often  displays  more  activity 
and  originality  outside  than  in.  So  I 
have  included  men  of  science  and  letters 
as  well  as  philosophers  of  the  chair. 

It  w^ould  not  be  fair  to  exclude  an 
author  from  consideration  merely  be- 
cause his  name  had  figured  in  the  list  of 
"best  sellers,"  if  he  could  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  having  a  philosophy  con- 
cealed somewhere  about  his  personality. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  brilliancy  of 
style  blinds  the  reader  to. seriousness  of 
thought,  and  even  those  who  are  most 
widely  known  as  romancers  or  play- 
wrights may  still  need  an  introduction 
as  philosophers  to  their  most  devoted 
admirers  or  detractors. 

Restricted  to  twelve  names  —  for 
twelve  is  a  sacred  number  to  the  period- 
ical publishers,  as  it  was  to  the  Baby- 
lonians—I have  chosen  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  philosophy,  science 
and  letters. 

The  first  group  comprises  Henri  Berg- 
son,  of  the  College  de  France,  whose  in- 
tuitive philosophy  has  been  introduced 
into  America  by  the  late  William  James ; 
Rudolf  Eucken,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  who  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 
1908  for  the  greatest  work  in  idealistic 
literature ;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  of  Oxford 
University,  exponent  of  the  new  human- 
ism, and  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  has  had  a  wide  influence  on 
American  education. 
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The  group  of  scicntiiic  men  eoniprises  : 
W'ilhelni  ( )st\vald,  of  Leipzig  University, 
reeipient  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  ehcni- 
istry  in  1909,  founder  of  the  Atmals  of 
Natural  riiilosopJiy;  Ernst  Haeekel,  of 
Jena  University,  veteran  zoologist,  chani 
pion  of  l^arwinisni  and  Monism,  author 
of  the  "Riddle  of  the  Universe";  Henri 
Poincare,  of  the  Erench  Aeademy, 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  Elie 
MetchnikolT,  director  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris,  author  of  studies  in 
optimistic  philosophy. 

In  literature :  George  Bern^yd  Shaw, 
Eabian  Socialist,  writer  of  plays  and 
prefaces,  critic  of  the  stage  and  all  the 
world ;  H.  G.  Wells,  author  of  scientific 
and  pro])hetic  romances,  student  of  soci- 
ety and  of  individuals  ;  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
journal  i  s  t  i  c  philoso])her,  paradoxical 
champion  of  social  and  religious  ortho- 
doxy ;  Alaurice  Maeterlinck,  dramatist 
and  essayist,  interpreter  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate  world. 


!'.)•  nationalil)'  they  arc  as  widely  dis- 
tributed as  by  profession.  The  list 
includes  representatives  of  Germany, 
iM-ance,  J  Belgium,  Russia,  United  States, 
(ireat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

heading  a  book  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  author  is  like  listening  to 
a  lecturer  from  behind  a  ])illar  or  a 
pictiux  hat.  We  imagine  we  can  under- 
stand a  man  better  if  we  can  see  his  face, 
even  his  photograph.  This  may  be  a 
superstition,  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  superstition 
worth  deferring  to  by  one  who  aspires 
to  be  an  interpreter.  So  I  went  to  see 
these  twelve  men  last  summer,  not  with 
the  hope  of  getting"  any  new  and  unpub- 
lished opinions,  not  with  the  expectation 
of  gaining  a  personal  acquaintance  that 
would  give  me  any  deeper  insight  into 
their  mental  ]:>rocesses,  but  merely  to 
convince  myself  that  they  are  flesh  and 
blood,  instead  of  paper  and  ink.  If  I 
can  convince  the  reader  of  this  my  pur- 
pose will  be  accomplished. 


Maurice  Maeterlinck 


Let  us  not  forget  that  we  live  in  pregnant 
and  decisive  times  It  is  probable  that  our 
descendants  will  envy  us  the  dawn  thru  which, 
without  knowing  it,  we  are  passing,  just  as 
we  envy  those  who  tool<  part  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  in  the  most  glorious  days  of  Roman 
greatness  and  in  certain  hours  of  the  Italian 
Renascence.  The  splendid  dust  that  clouds 
the  great  movements  of  men  shines  l)rightly 
in  the  memory,  Init  blinds  those  who  raise  it 
and  breathe  it,  hiding  from  them  the  direc- 
tion of  their  road  and,  a1)ove  all,  the  thought, 
the  necessity  or  tlic  instinct  that  leads  them. — 
77/«?  Double  Garden. 

IT  was  hall  past  seven  in  the  morning 
of  my  last  ])ossible  day  in  Paris, 
when  the  maid  brought  my  choco- 
late, with  a  blue  envelope  on  the  tray 
addressed  in  the  business-like  writing  of 
Maeterlinck ;  the  long  expected  and  at 
last  despaired  of  note  confirming  the  in- 
vitation received  in  America  to  visit  him 
at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  and  set- 
^^^iR  5  P-  '11-  as  the  time.  No  chocolate 
for  me  that  morning.  The  concierge  and 
I  put  our  heads  together  over  a  1^'rench 
railway  guide,  more  baffling  than  Pullin- 
ger's,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that  n 
train  started  in  that  direction  at  9,  al- 
tho  where  and  when  it  made  connec- 
tions we  neither  of  us  cotild  make  out. 


i^^rom  Rouen  on,  I  would  have  to  trust 
to  luck,  or  to  the  Government  railway 
service — much  the  same  thing. 

The  Gare  St.  Lazare  is  a  long  way 
from  the  Latin  Quarter  when  one  has  got 
to  make  a  train,  but  the  cabman  said  he 
would  make  it,  and  he  did.  At  Rouen, 
I  discovered  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  one  could  get  to  Barentin,  and  from 
P)arentin,  a  deliberate  and  occasional 
train  went  to  St.  Wandrille.  But  when 
I  got  to  Barentin  I  fotmd  that  the  train 
was  not  going  till  the  following-  day.  It 
was  getting  near  tea  time  and  Mae- 
terlinck seventeen  miles  away  !  Barentin 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
interested  me  on  accotmt  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  temper  between  the  town 
and  its  environment,  a  cotton-spinning, 
socialistic  population  in  the  midst  of  an 
ultra-Catholic  agricultural  community. 
But  as  I  strolled  about,  I  took  no  inter- 
est in  anything  until  I  came  to  a  little 
automobile  repair  shop.  Here  I  found 
a  young  man  who  knew  where  he  could 
find  a  machine  and  i)r()mised  to  get  me 
to  St.  \\\'ui(lrillc  in  time  for  tea,  or  burst 
a  tire. 
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It  was  a  joy  ride  certainly  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  and.  I  suspect,  in  two. 
The  road,  such  a  road  as  we  rarely  see 
in  this  country,  wound  around  the  hills 
overlookini^-  the  valley  thru  which  the 
Seine  twisted  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
hanks  were  flooded  with  the  July  rains, 
and  the  i)()])lars  were  u])  to, their  knees  in 
water.  We  gradually  left  hehind  us  the 
smart  hrick  houses  of  the  new  cotton 
aristocracy,  and  came  into  the  older  stone 
a.^e.  Alonc;^  the  railroad,  as  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  the  meadows  were,  heginninp;-  to 
j^row    the    most    noxious    of    American 


lii<c  a  furious  torrent  whose  foam  lashes  my 
face.  .  .  .  Now  the  road  drops  siiecr  into  the 
abyss,  and  the  magical  carriage  rushes  ahead 
of  it.  The  trees,  that  for  so  many  slow-mov- 
ing years  have  serenely  dwelt  on  its  borders, 
shrink  1)ack  in  dread  of  disaster.  They  seem 
to  be  hastening  one  to  the  other,  to  approacl'; 
their  green  heads,  and  in  .startled  groups  to 
del)ate  how  to  bar  the  way  of  the  strange  ap- 
parition. But  as  this  rushes  onward  tlu-y 
take  i)anic,  and  .'^catter  and  fly,  each  one  quick- 
ly seeking  its  own  habitual  place ;  and  as  I 
pass  they  bend  tumultuously  forward,  and 
their  myriad  leaves,  quick  to  the  mad  joy  of 
the  force  that  is  -chanting  its  hymn,  murmur 
in  my  ears  the  voluble  psalm  of  space,  ac- 
claiming jnd  greeting  the  enemy  that  hitherto 
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weeds,  hig  advertising  signs,  but  we  soon 
escaped  them,  and  saw  around  us  only 
the  grass  and  fields  thru  the  double  row 
of  trees  that  lined  the  road. 

As  we  got  away  from  towm,  my  ex- 
temporized chaufTeur  made  better  time, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  accelera- 
tion, I  recited  passages  of  Maeterlinck 
dithyramb  to  ''Speed,"  "for  he  was  the 
first  to  perceive  poetrv  in  the  automo- 
bile: 

The  pace  grows  faster  and  faster,  the  de- 
lirious wheels  cry  aloud  in  their  gladness.  And 
at  first  the  road  comes  moving  toward  me. 
like  a  bride  waving  palms,  rhythmically  keep- 
ing time  to  some  joyous  melody.  But  soon  it 
grows  frantic,  springs  forward  and  throws 
itself  madly   upon   me,   rushing  under  the  car 


has    always    been    conquered   but    now    at    last 
triumphs :    Speed. 

Afterward,  when  I  recalled  this  essay 
to  Maeterlinck,  he  laughed  heartily  and 
said  he  had  written  it  when  he  had  only 
a  three-horse  power  automobile,  one  of 
the  first  kind  made  and  altogether  unre- 
liable. Now  he  has  a  big  one;  also  a 
motoi-  cycle,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
is  writing  prose  poems  on  the  motor 
cycle  yet.  He  is  likely  to  be  the  first  to 
do  it,  tho,  unless  Rostand  or  Kipling  get 
ahead  of  him,  as  they  have  in  literary 
aviation:  Rostand  with  a  sonnet  on  the 
biplane  and  Kipling  with  his  "Night 
Mail,"  wherein  he  invents  and  teaches  a 
new  technical  vocabulary  without  slack- 
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ening  speed.  No  wonder  Kipling  got 
the  Nobel  prize  for  idealistic  literature. 
iMaeterlinck  deserves  it  on  the  same 
ground,  for  he,  too,  is  entitled  to  write 
after  his  name  the  degree  of  M.  M., 
Master  of  Machinery. 

With  the  help  of  the  machine  1  got  to 
the  little  village  of  St.  Wandrille  even 
before  the  appointed  hour,  so  I  had  time 
to  drop  into  the  queer  old  church.  This 
is  a  favorite  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all 
over  Normandy  and  not  undeserving  of 
its  repute,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
crutches,  canes  and  votive  tablets  left  be- 
hind by  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
blest.  Ever  since  684  A.  D.,  when 
Wandregisilus  left  the  French  court  and 
founded  this  retreat  in  the  forest  by  the 
Seine,  it  has  been  noted  for  its  relics. 
The  ossuary  department  indeed  makes  a 
tin.e  display ;  skulls,  thigh  bones,  verte- 
brae and  phalanges,  all  laid  out  under 
glass  and  labeled  neatly,  as  in  a  museum. 
Thirty  saints  I  counted ;  besides  the 
founder,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Clo- 
tilde,  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Wulfranc. 
JJut  most  of  those  represented  by  relics 
or  wooden  statues  were  quite  outside  the 
range  of  my  hagiography — St.  Firmin, 
St.  'Mien,  St.  Vilmir,  St.  Wilgeforte,  St. 
Pantoleon  and  St.  Herbland. 

But  the  village  church  is  too  modern 
to  interest  any  one  but  an  American. 
The  old  abbey,  dating  in  part  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  belonging  now  to 
Maeterlinck,  is  across  the  road.  Ringing 
at  the  little  arched  portal  in  the  wall,  I 
was  shown  into  the  cloister ;  very  fa- 
miliar it  seemed  to  me,  for  I  had  a  i:)ho- 
tograph  of  it  in  my  room  at  home,  a 
photograph  showing  three  witches  over  a 
caldron,  since  it  was  taken  when  Maeter- 
linck's version  of  "Macbeth"  was  played 
here.'  "The  cloister  of  St.  Wandrille  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  of  the  kind  that  has  es- 
ca])e(l  the  vandalism  of  recent  times," 
says  Fanglois  in  the  large  volume  he  de- 
voted to  its  architecture,-  Until  recently 
the  monastery  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
P)enedictines,  but  they  were  dispossessed 
by  the  French  Government  on  the  separa- 

*For  a  description  of  St.  Wandrille  see  "A  Realiza- 
tion of  Macbeth,"  liy  Alvan  G.  Sanborn,  in  The  In- 
dependent, September  i6,  1909;  and  for  an  account 
of  Maeterlinck's  translation  see  editorial  in  the  same 
issue. 

^L'Abbaye  de  Fontenclle  ou  de  Saint- Wandrille. 
Paris.      1827. 
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tion  of  Church  and  State  in  1907,  and  the 
{property  ofifered  for  sale.  It  was  about 
tO'  be  sold  to  a  chemical  syndicate  for  a 
factory,  when  Maeterlinck  intervened 
and  purchased  it,  possibly  more  to  please 
his  wife  than  himself,  for  he  is  indififer- 
ent  to  surroundings,  while  she  takes  a 
keen  delight  in  an  artistic  stage  setting, 
not  merely  for  the  plays  she' enacts,  but 
for  daily  life. 

Certainly  no  author  has  been  housed 
more  satisfactorily  to  his  admirers  than 
Maeterlinck.  He  had,  in  fact,  pictured 
it  in  liis  youthful  plavs.  Tt  is  a  verifi- 
cation of  his  faith  that  a  man  creates 
his  own  environment.  The  surround- 
ing forest,  the  old  house  with  its 
long  corridors,  the  garden  where 
the  broken  pillars  and  arches  of  the 
buried  temple  ap])ear  here  and  there 
ainong  the  vines  and  flowers,  are  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  all  his  dramas.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  the  sea,  which  is  so  often  in 
his  thoughts,  and  some  dank,  dark  caves 
and  dungeons  underneath.  P)Ut  Maeter- 
linck does  not  need  nowadays  such  sub- 
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Kiiancaii  acccssoriL's,  lor  he  has  passed 
thru  his  Reign  of  Terror,  and  conic  up 
into  the  sunshine. 

It  IS  curious  that  a  man  vvlio  is  .so 
modernistic  in  mind  and  who  has  shown 
so  uni(]ue  a  ])()\ver  to  ideahze  the  ])r()- 
saic  details  of  tlie  h  fe  of  today,  should 
phice  all  his  dramas  in  the  historical  or 
legendary  past.  But  he  always  views  the 
past  as  a  i)oet,  not  as  an  archeologist. 
giving  merely  some  beautiful  names  and 
a  suggestion  as  to  scene  setting,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
to  do  the  stage  carpentering.  Determin- 
ist  tho  he  is,  no  one,  not  even  James 
or  l)ergson,  has  been  more  bold  in  repu- 
diating the  right  of  the  past  to  control 
(  ur  actions  : 

"In  reality,  if  \vc  think  of  it,  tiie  past  be- 
longs to  ns  quite  as  much  as  the  present,  and 
is  far  more  malleable  than  the  future.  Like 
the  present,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  future,  its  existence  is  all  in  our  thoughts, 
and  our  hand  controls  it ;  nor  is  this  true  onl> 
of  our  material  past,  wherein  there  are  ruint 
that  we  perhaps  can  restore,  but  also  of  thos 
regions  that  are  closed  to  our  tardy  desire  fo" 
.'itonement,  and,  above  all,  of  our  moral  pas:, 
and  of  what  we  consider  to  be  most  irrepar- 
able there 

"  'The  past  is  past,'  we  say,  and  it  is  not 
true ;  the  past  is  always  present.  'We  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  our  past,'  we  sigh  ;  and 
it  is  not  true ;  the  past  bears  our  burden. 
'Nothing  can  wipe  out  the  past,'  and  it  is  not 
true ;  the  least  effort  of  will  sends  present  and 
future  traveling  over  the  past,  to  efface  what- 
ever we  bid  them  efface.  'The  indestructiljle, 
irreparable,  immutable  past !'  And  that  is  no 
truer  than  the  rest.  In  those  who  speak  thus 
it  is  the  present  that  is  immutable  and  knows 
not  how  to  repair.  'My  past  is  wicked,  it  is 
sorrowful,  empty,'  we  say  again,  'as  I  look 
back_  I  can  see  no  moment  of  beauty,  or 
happiness  or  love  ;  I  see  nothing  but  wretched 
ruins.  .  .  .'  And  that  is  not  true,  for  you  be- 
hold precisely  what  you  yourself  place  there 
at  the  moment  your  eyes  rest  upon  it."  ^ 

While  I  was  wandering  in  the  cloister, 
puzzling  over  battered  saints  and  mossy 
gargoyles,  any  disposition  T  may  have  felt 
toward  monastic  meditation  was  dissi- 
pated by  the  appearance  of  a  woman,  not 
merely  a  woman,  but  a  modern  woman, 
one  who  has  gained  vitality  and  initiative 
without  losing  the  feminine  graces,  "the 
virile  friend  and  equal  comrade,"  as  Mae- 
terlinck calls  her.  Her  costume  was  not 
inharmonious  with  the  surroundings, 
for  it  was  vaguely  medieval  in  appear- 
ance — a  hooded  robe  of  some  heavy  blue 

^Froni    "The    Past,"    by    Maurice    Maeierliiick,    Thk 
Independent,    March   6,    1902. 
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stuff,  falling  in  long  straight  folds  to  her 
feet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  Madame 
Georgette  Leblanc  Maeterlinck,  for  Mae- 
terlinck himself  has  done  that,  sketching 
equal'y  her  virtues  and  failings  with  a 
loving  hand.*  Her  powerful  influence 
over  his  thought  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges in  the  prefaces  to  his 
essays,  and  shows  it  by  the  fre- 
quent references  in  them  to  her 
opinions  and  ]3ersonality.  Monna  \  an- 
na, Joyzelle,  and  Mary  Magdalene  arc 
roles  written  for  her.  We  can  tell  when 
she  came  into  Maeterlinck's  life  by  the 
ap])earance  of  "the  new  woman"  in  his 
dramas ;  Aglavaine,  who  involuntarily 
overshadows  and  displaces  the  frail  and 
timid  Selysette.  Ariane,  the  last  wife  of 
Blue  Beard,  who  releases  his  other  wives 
from  the  secret  chamber  where  they  were 
confined,  not  killed  as  earlier  nnnor  had 
it.  The  imprisoned  sisterhood,  who  are, 
by'  the  way.  the  anemic  heroines  of  Mae- 
terlinck's earlier  period,  Selysette,  Me- 
lisande,   Ygraine,    Bellangere   and    Alla- 

■•"The    Portrait    of    a    Lady"  in  "The  Double  Garden." 
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(line,  refuse  to  follow  Ariane  to  free- 
dom; they  prefer  to  stay  with  iUue 
Heard,  so  she  goes  out  alone,  liut  she 
does  not  slam  the  door  like  Nora  in  '  The 
Doll's  House."  It  is  not  necessary  now- 
adays to  slam  the  'door. 

Madame  Maeterlinck  shows  me  the 
places  she  has  picked  out  for  the  scenes 
of  'T^elleas  and  Melisande,"  soon  to  be 
played  here,  for  she  is  the  inventor  of  a 
new  form  of  dramatic  art  based  on  the 
discovery  that  audiences  are  easier  moved 
about  than  castles,  trees  and  hills.  Only 
the  weather  she  cannot  control,  and  the 
pathetic  drama  was  played  appropriately 
tho  inconveniently  in  a  rainstorm.'^  The 
ancient  refectory  which  she  used  as  the 
banquet  hall  ui  "Macbeth"  is  large 
enough  to  seat  400  Benedictine  monks 
at  table.  It  is  roofed  and  paneled  with 
carved  wood  and  lighted  by  a  row  of 
large  pointed  windows  set  with  bits  of 
very  old  stained  glass. 

Here  we  are  soon  joined  by  M.  Mae- 
terlinck, a  sturdy  figure  in  Norfolk 
jacket  and  knickerbockers,  for  he  was 
just  in  from  a  tramp  in  the  woods  with 
his  dog.  No,  the  dog  was  not  his  friend, 
Pelleas.  Pelleas,  as  you  should  have  re- 
membered, died  years  ago  very  young. 

Some  say  that  Maeterlinck  has  a 
Flemish  peasant  face.  Some  say  a  Flem- 
ish bourgeois  face.  Not  being  familiar 
with  the  physiognomy  of  either  the  peas- 
antry or  the  bourgeoisie  of  Flanders,   I 

^See    her    account    of    tiie    ]ierforniance    in    Century 
Magacine,    January,    191  j. 
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cannot  decide  this  delicate  question.  All 
1  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  face  one  could 
trust,  the  face  of  a  man  one  would  like 
to  have  for  a  friend.  The  eyes,  wide 
open  and  wide  apart,  are  clear  and 
steady.  His  hair  is  getting  gray  and  he 
has  in  recent  years  shaved  off  his  mus- 
tache, showing  his  straight,  firm-set 
mouth  and  pleasant  smile.  His  photo- 
graphs do  not  do  him  justice,  for  none  of 
them  show  him  smiling — neither  do  his 
books.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
and  much  time  spent  in  the  open  air  have 
given  him  an  erect  carriage  and  a  vigor- 
ous step.  From  the  window  of  his  study 
upstairs  he  points  out  to  me  his  wood- 
land stretching  far  up  the  hill,  and  he 
takes  from  his  pocket  the  book  that  has 
occupied  his  afternoon,  a  book  of  trout 
flies.  But  I  am  more  interested  in  other 
things,  in  the  big  worktable  that  occu- 
pies the  center  of  the  study,  littered  with 
papers,  a  typewriter  on  the  corner  of  it. 
The  wall  opposite  the  window  is  lined 
with  books,  and  as  I  glance  over  them 
I  see  his  own  plays  and  essays  translated 
into  half  a  dozen  languages,  Carlyle's 
works,  Vaughan's  "English  Mystics"  and 
many  volumes  of  natural  science,  poetry 
and  philosophy.  M.  Maeterlinck  divines 
what  I  want  most  to  see  and  takes  down 
his  Emerson,  an  old  one-volume  edition, 
in  excruciatingly  fine  print,  but  mani- 
festly well  read,  with  numerous  under- 
linings  and  as  much  annotation  as  thi^ 
narrow  margins  would  permit.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  Emerson  should  have  strongly 
influenced  two  such  unlike  men  as 
Nietzsche  and  Maeterlinck.^  But  only 
the  latter  acquired  his  finest  attribute, 
serenity  of  spirit.  Maeterlinck  also  re- 
sembles Thoreau  in  his  love  for  nature, 
tho  he  makes  no  affectation  of  asceticism 
or  hermitage. 

He  spends  his  summers  only  at  the 
Abbaye  de  St.  Wandrille.  In  the  winter 
he  goes  to  the  Riviera,  to  live  with  the 
bees  and  the  flowers  whose  language  he 
speaks.  His  winter  residence  is  at  Les 
Quatre  Chemins,  near  Grasse,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  country. 
Here  he  is  even  more  secluded  than  at 
St.  Wandrille.  He  prefers  the  country 
to  the  city,  not  because  he  has  any  aver- 
sion to  people  in  mass  or  to  the  mechan- 

®For  Maeterlinck  on  Emerson,  see  Poet  Lore,  Vol. 
10,  1).  76,  January,  1898,  and  Arena,  V'ol.  16,  p.  563, 
March,    1896. 
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Vxom    a    copyright    photograph    by    C.    Gerschel,    Paris, 
taken   some  years   ago, 

ism  of  modern  life,  but  because  he  dis- 
likes lionization  and  publicity  of  all  sorts. 
He  would  stifle  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Parisian  salon.  He  belongs  to  none  of 
the  literary  coteries  combined  for  mutual 
admiration  and  the  reciprocal  promotion 
of  individual  interests.  He  has  never 
been  what  Verlaine  used  to  call  a  "Cym- 
balist." 

As  a  mystic  philosopher  Maeterlinck 
finds  a  flower  in  a  crannied  wall  sufli- 
cient  to  give  him  a  clue  to  the  secrets  of 
the  universe.  Modern  science,  instead  of 
killing  mysticism,  as  was  foreboded  by 
despairing  poets  of  the  last  century,  has 
brought  about  a  revival  of  it.  This-  is 
quite  natural,  for  mysticism  is  the  verifi- 
cation of  religion  by  the  experimental 
method,  as  ecclesiasticism  is  the  verifica- 
tion of  religion  by  the  historical  method. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  given  an 
intellectual  basis  and  a  richer  content  to 
the  sense  of  the  unity  of  nature,  which  is 
the  force  of  mysticism.  A  weak  poet,  dis- 
trustful of  his  vision  or  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, fears  science  and  flees   from  it.     A 


great  and  courageous  ix)ct  seizes  sci- 
ence and  turns  it  to  his  own  uses. 
'I'ennyson  and  Sull)'-l'rudliomme  were 
among  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  possibility  of  this.  Maeter- 
linck, being  of  the  generation  born  since 
the  dawn  of  the  scientific  era.  entered 
upon  the  inheritance  of  its  wealth  with- 
out having  to  pass  thru  any  storm  and 
stress  period  to  acquire  it.  No  traces  of 
the  fretful  antagonisms  of  the  nineteenth 
century  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his 
essays.  He  sees  no  conflict  Ijetween  the 
scientific  and  poetic  views  of  the  world. 
He  looks  upon  it  with  both  eyes  open 
and  the  two  visions  fuse  into  one  solid 
reality. 

Maeterlinck  has  been  a  leader  in  that 
characteristic  movement  of  the  twentieth 
century  which  might  be  called  the 
reanimation  of  the  universe.  Time 
was.  and  was  not  so  long  ago  but 
that  most  of  us  can  remember  it,  when, 
terrified  by  the  advance  of  science,  man 
did  not  dare  to  call  his  soul  his  own. 
Naturally  he  denied  a  soul  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Animals  were  automa- 
tons ;  plants,  of  course,  unconscious ; 
and  planets  and  machines  out  of  the 
question.  Nature  was  subjected  to  a 
process  succinctly  described  as  deanthro- 
pomorphization.  To  naturalists  of  the 
inanimate  school  an  insect  was  not  worth 
studying  until  it  had  a  pin  thru  it.  Ani- 
mals were  only  interesting  when  stuffed. 

Nowadays  naturalists  are  going  back 
to  nature.  They  are  leaving  the  labora- 
tory for  the  woods.  They  have  come  to 
realize  that  studying  zoology  in  a  mu- 
seum is  like  studying  sociology  in  a 
cemetery.  They  have  discovered  that  ani- 
mals and  plants  possess  not  merely  vital- 
ity, but  individuality,  and  since  man's 
real  interest  in  the  world  he  looks  down 
upon  has  always  been,  tho  he  has  often 
denied  it,  because  he  hoped  to  see  him- 
self there,  a  new  school  of  fabulists  has 
appeared  who  hold  the  mirror  of  nature 
up  to  us  as  Esop  and  Pilpay  did  of  old. 

Among  them  there  is  no  one.  unless  it 
be  Kipling,  who  is  the  equal  of  Maeter- 
linck. Like  Tyltyl,  he  wears  the  fairy 
button  on  his  cap  which,  when  touched, 
brings  out  the  souls  of  things.  And,  as 
in  the  "Blue  Bird,"  the  souls  he  has  once 
released  by  the  magic  of  his  phrases 
from   their   material   prisons   do   not  get 
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back  ai^aiii.  '1  hey  remain  visible  to  ns 
ever  after;  not  merely  the  souls  oi  the 
dog  and  the  cat,  Init  of  the  bee,  the  oak, 
the  bread  and  the  automobile,  lie  show's 
us  the  cat  as  a  diminutive  but  undomes- 
ticated  tiger  to  whom  we  are  nothing- 
more  than  an  overgrown  and  uneatable 
,  prey.  We  see  thru  his  eyes  the  cultivated 
plants  as  our  dumb  slaves,  for  "the  rose 
and  the  corn,  had  they  wings,  would  fly 
at  our  approach  like  the  birds." 

The  "Ijlue  Bird"  cannot  escape  com- 
parison with  its  rival  on  the  contempor- 
ary stage,  "Chantecler,"  but  the  similar- 
ity is  superficial.  They  are  as  unlike  in 
their  ])hilosophy  as  in  their  style.  Mae- 
terlinck has  written  a  fairy  story  for  chil- 
dren ;  Rostand  a  satire  for  grown  peo- 
ple. Maeterlinck  conceals  his  depth  of 
thought  under  d  dialog  of  simple  and 
artless  prose.  Rostand  disguises  his 
trivialities  in  elaborate  and  artificial 
versification.  The  "Blue  Bird"  is  really 
the  offspring  of  the  "Little  White  Bird," 
Mendel  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
But  A'laeterlinck  lacks  the  delicious 
humor  with  which  Barrie  had  depicted 
his  Peter  Pan. 

With  Maeterlinck,  personification  is 
not  accomplished  thru  falsification.  His 
"Life  of  the  Bee"  is  based  on  his  own 
observation  and  wide  reading,  and  is 
freer  from  error  than  most  of  the  purely 
scientific  books  written  on  the  subject. 
Such  mistakes,  in  fact,  as  he  makes, 
are  accidental  and  never  due  to  distortion 
or  invention  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing in  a  poetic  fancy  or  of  pointing  a 
moral.  In  fact,  he  does  not  point  a 
moral.  His  nature  studies  teach  no 
lesson  unless  it  is  the  great  lesson  of  kin- 
ship with  nature.  He  does  not,  like 
Kipling,  write  an  animal  story  with  the 
aim  of  amending  the  budget  bill  or 
changing  diplomatic  relations.  "The 
Life  of  the  Bee"  may  be  used  as  a  social- 
istic tract.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an 
anti-socialistic  tract.  'The  spirit  of  the 
hive,"  as  he  interprets  it,  attracts  some 
peo])le  and  repels  others.  Lord  Avebury, 
who  is  the  leading  English  authority  on 
ants  and  bees,  is  the  head  of  the  society 
for  opposing  socialism. 

Maeterlinck  is  not  one  of  those  who 
set  u])  animals  on  their  hind  legs  to  act 
as  schoolmasters  to  men.  He  finds  no- 
where  outside    of   ourselves,    neither   in 


the  heavens  a])<)ve  nor  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, thai  justice  in  which  mankind 
instinctively  and  inevitably  l>elieves.  He 
is  as  largely  pragmatic  as  Sumner  in  his 
derivation  of  morality : 

"Pjctwcen  the  external  world  and  our  ac- 
tions there  exists  only  the  simple  and  essen- 
tially non-moral   relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

"In  the  course  of  adapting  ourselves  to  the 
laws  of  life  we  have  naturally  been  led  to 
credit  with  our  moral  ideas  those  principles 
of  causality  that  we  encounter  most  frequently. 
And  we  have  in  this  fashion  created  a  very 
plausible  semblance  of  effective  justice,  which 
rewards  or  punishes  most  of  our  actions  in 
the  degree  that  they  approach,  or  deviate 
from,  certain  laws  that  are  essential  for  the 
preservation    of   the   race. 

"Within  us  there  is  a  spirit  that  weighs  only 
intentions  ;  without  us  a  ])ower  that  only  bal- 
ances  deeds."  ' 

This  reads  like  a  twentieth  century 
su])plement  to  Huxley's  Romanes  ad- 
dress. 

Maeterlinck's  sense  of  justice  is  more 
outraged  by  the  calamities  that-  result 
from  the  carelessness  and  malevolence 
of  man  than  the  disasters  of  earthquake 
and  tempest.  We  are  strange  lovers  of 
an  ideal  justice,  he  says  ;  we  who  con- 
demn three- fourths  of  mankind  to  the 
misery  of  poverty  and  disease,  and  then 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  impersonal 
nature.  And  in  reading  a  story  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  he  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  w^oinen  of  the  harem,  crea- 
tures trained  to  vice  and  condemned  to 
slavery,  g-ive  utterance  to  the  highest 
moral  precepts : 

'These  women,  who  forever  are  pondering 
the  loftiest,  grandest  problems  of  justice,  of 
the  morality  of  men  and  of  nations,  never 
throw  one  questioning  glance  on  their  owri 
fate,  or  for  one  instant  suspect  the  abomin- 
a!)le  injustice  whereof  they  are  victims.  Nor 
do  those  suspect  it  either  who  listen  to  them, 
and  love  and  admire  and  understand  them. 
And  we  who  marvel  at  this — we  who  also  re- 
flect on  justice  and  virtue,  on  pity  and  love — 
are  we  so  sure  that  they  who  come  after  us 
shall  not  some  day  find  in  our  present  social 
condition  a  spectacle  equally  disconcerting 
and   amazing."** 

Maeterlinck  stands  quite  aloof  from 
politics,  but  not  because  he  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  tendency  of  the  times. 
He  has  faith  in  democracy  in  spite  of 
his  clear  perception  of  its  fatilts  and 
dangers  : 

"In  those  proljlems   in   which  all   life's  enig- 

'"Tlie   Mystery  of  Justice"  in   ''Tlie   Doul)le  Carden." 
■"TiiK    Tn'I)i:peni)i:nt,    January    3.     igoi. 
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mas  converge,  the  crowd  wliicli  is  wrong  is 
almost  always  justified  as  against  the  wise 
man  who  is  right.  It  refuses  to  believe  him 
on  his  word.  Jt  feels  dimly  that  behind  the 
most  evident  abstract  truths  there  are  num- 
berless living  truths  which  no  brain  can  fore- 
see, for  they  need  tinie.  reality  and  men's  pas- 
sions to  develop  their  work.  That  is  why, 
whatever  warning  we  may  give  it,  whatever 
])rediction  we  may  make  to  it,  the  crowd 
insists  before  all  that  the  experiment  shall  be 
tried.  Can  we  say  that,  in  cases  where  the 
crowd  has  obtained  the  experiment,  it  was 
wrong  to   insist    upon    it  ?" " 

"It  would  surely  have  been  highly  danger- 
ous to  conlide  the  destinies  of  the  species  to 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Shakes- 
|)eare  or  Montesquieu.  At  the  very  worst 
moments  of  the  French  Revolution  the  fate 
of  the  people  was  in  the  hands  of  philoso- 
phers of  no   mean   order." " 

This  democratic  feeling  seems  to  me 
to  arise  more  from  his  mystical  sense  of 
the  contintiity  of  life  than  from  personal 
disposition  or  political  theory.  In  his 
earlier  and  more  characteristic  dramas 
the  persons  are  hardly  more  than  talk- 
ing symbols.  Their  looks  and  costumes 
are  not  described,  either  in  the  stage  di- 
rections or  in  the  dialog.  Their  names — 
if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  give  them 
names — are  scarcely  sufficient  in  some 
cases  to  indicate  the  sex.  Their  speech 
is  language  reduced  to  its  lowest  ele- 
ments, excessively  simplified,  in  fact,  and 
full  of  the  repetitions  and  incoherencies 
common  to  stupid  and  uneducated  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  Maeterlinck  him- 
self calls  them  "marionnettes,"  and  says 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  half 
deaf  somnambulists  just  awakening  from 
a  painful  dream. 

But  these  puppet  people  are  divested 
of  individuality  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing them  to  the  common  denominat- 
ors of  humanity.  They  are  devoided  of 
personal  interest  in  order  to  prevent  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  from  being 
fixt  upon  them.  They  are  made  trans- 
parent so  that  we  may  look  thru  them 
atid  perceive  the  external  forces  which 
control  them.  The  dramatic  poet,  he  says 
in  the  preface  to  his  early  dramas, 
"must  show  us  in  what  way,  in  what 
form,  in  what  conditions,  according  to 
what  laws,  and  to  what  end  our  destinies 
are  controlled  by  the  superior  powers, 
the  unintelligible  influences,  the  infinite 
principles  of  which,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 

3"The   Double  Garden." 
""The   Mystery   of  Jiistice." 


l)oct,  he  is  ])ersuadc'd   that   tlu-  universe 

is  full." 

(Jreat  ])oetry  he  regards  as  composed 

of  three  ])rincipal  elements: 

"hirst,  verbal  beauty,  then  the  contemplation 
and  passionate  d,c])iction  of  what  really  exists 
around  us  and  in  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  na- 
ture and  feeling,  and,  rmally,  enveloping  the 
entire  work  and  creating  its  own  atmosphere, 
the  idea  which  the  poet  has  of  the  unknown 
in  wdiich  float  the  beings  and  things  he  evokes, 
of  the  mystery  which  dominates  them  and 
judges  them  and  presides  over  their  destinies." 

The  critics  were  not  altogether  wrong 
when  they  called  the  characters  of  his 
earlier  plays  "mere  shadows."  But  a 
shadow  exists  only  when  a  bright  light 
is  cast  on  a  real  object.  Maeterlinck's 
purpose  is  to  make  Plato's  cave  men 
aware  of  the  drama  that  is  being  enacted 
behind  their  backs.  The  real  action  of 
these  plays  is  not  that  seen  on  the  stage. 
His  dramas  contain  their  message  writ- 
ten in  secret  ink  between  the  lines,  and 
it  becomes  visible  only  when  warmed  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

At  Melisande's  deathbed  the  wise  old 
man  suins  up  her  character  in  the  words : 
''C'etait  lift  pauvre  petit  etre  mysterienx, 
commc  tout  le  monde" — "She  was  a 
poor  little  mysterious  being  like  every 
one."  "Like  every  one!"  The  phrase 
throws  back  a  level  ray  of  light,  as  tho  it 
were  a  setting  sun,  and  illuminates  the 
road  we  have  traversed.  "Like  every 
one,"  and  all  this  while  we  had  been 
thinking  what  an  unnatural  and  absitrd 
creature  this  Melisande  was,  this  princess 
who  did  not  know  where  she  came  from 
or  where  she  was  going  to,  wdio  was 
ahvays  weeping  without  reason,  who 
played  so  carelessly  with  her  w^edding 
ring  over  the  well's  mouth,  and  whose 
words  could  never  express  what  she  felt. 
"Like  every  one"?  perhaps  ...  at 
any  rate  to  be  thought  on,  once  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  may  consider  a  sentence  in 
"Wisdom  and  Destiny" : 

"Genius  only  throws  into  bolder  relief  all 
that  can  and  actually  does  take .  place  in  the 
lives  of  all  men  ;  otherwise  were  it  genius  no 
longer  but  incoherence  or  madness.'' 

What  fun  Francisque  Sarcey  did  make 
of  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  and  of  its 
admirers  at  its  first  representation  in 
Paris  in  1893.  According  to  the  veteran 
critic  of  Le  Temps,^^  the  play  contained 

^'See   his   "Quarante    Ans  de   Theatre." 
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a  triple  synibolisin  ;  one  part  not  under- 
stood by  the  profane,  one  part  not  un- 
derstood by  the  initiates,  and  one  part 
not  understood  by  the  author.  Maeter- 
hnek  was  only  a  passino-  craze,  he 
thought,  due  to  the  reprehensible  fond- 
ness of  the   Parisians  for  anythin<^-   for- 


niusic,    this    same    l)la\'    that    the    critics 
called  "Maeterlinck's  Sedan." 

KvQU  Richard  llovey,  who  first  intro- 
duced Maeterlinck's  ])lays  to  America  in 
the  days  when  the  "(heen  Tree  Library" 
nourished  and  bore  its  strange  fruit, 
feared  that  '"his  devotion  to  the  wormy 


From  a  recent  copyright  photo jjraph  by  Dover  Street  Stutiios,  London. 
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eign.     Yet  some  fifteen  years  after  that 
he  niipfht  have  seen  in  New  York  blocks 


side  of  things  may  prevent  him  from 
ever  becoming  popular."  But  he  got 
of  people  standing  for  hours  in  the  snow  over  his  devotion  to  the  wormy  side  of 
around  the  Manhattan  0])era  House  to  things  and  has  grown  into  a  more  whole- 
get  a  chance  to  see  this  same  play,  tho  some  philosophy,  and  so  into  a  greater 
with    the    added    charm    of    Debussy's     popularity.     The  transition  point  in  his 
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st\k'  and  llioiiglit  is  marked  1)}'  the  i)rcf- 
acc  U)  his  dramas,  1901.  lie  nciliicr 
recants  nor  apologizes  for  his  earlier 
work,  still  less  docs  he  ridicule  it,  as 
Ruskin  did  his  tirst  writing-,  but  he 
frankly  and  gracefully  indicates  the 
changed  attitude  toward  life  which 
shows  itself  in  his  later  essays. 

He  ceases  to  use  the  word  "destiny'' 
exclusively  in  its  evil  sense,  and  to  rep- 
resent it  as  a  power  inimical  to  man, 
watching  in  the  shadow  to  pounce  upon 
us  whenever  we  manifest  a  little  joy. 
Fate  in  his  later  work  does  not  always 
mean  fatality,  and  events  are  controlled 
by  character  more  than  by  external 
forces.  Man  by  wisdom  can  overcome 
destiny.  But  Maeterlinck  vv^ould  have  u.s 
take  care  to  keep  a  sane  balance  of  al- 
truism and  egoism : 

"You  are  told  you  should  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself;  but  if  you  love  yourself  mean- 
ly, childishly,  timidly,  even  so  shall  you  love 
your  neighbor.  Learn,  therefore,  to  love  your- 
self with  a  love  that  is  wise  and  healthy,  that 
is  large   and   complete." 

It  is  a  curious  transformation  by  which 
this  Belgian  lawyer  and  esoteric  poet 
has  become  one  of  the  widest  known  of 
French  playwrights  and  moralists.  He 
was  born  in  Ghent,  August  29,  1862,  of 
an  old  Flemish  family.  The  name, 
''measurer  of  grain,"  is  derived  from  an 
ancestor  who  was  generous  in  a  time  of 
famine. 

He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Ghent  for  law,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  family,  tho  he  would  have 
preferred  medicine.  But  his  dominant 
interest  was  always  literature. 

His  experience  at  the  bar  was  brief, 
a  couple  of  criminal  cases,  and  then  he 
deserted  the  law  and  went  to  Paris  for 
a  year,  where  he  was  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  symbolist,  Vil- 
liers  de  I'Tsle-Adam.  Then  he  returned 
home  to  devote  himself  in  quiet  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  double  garden  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  was  especially  at- 
tracted by  the  freshness  and  richness  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries, 
and,  as  he  says,  drank  long  and  thirstily 
from  the  Elizabethan  springs.  In  Shelley 
and  Browning  he  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested.^^ 


"His  admiration  for  Browning  apnears  in  liis  rcnly 
to  Prof.  W^illiam  Lyon  Pheln.^;.  of  Yale,  who  had 
called  attention  to  the  close  similarity  hetwcen  an  in- 
cident    in      Browning's      "Luria"      and      Maeterlinck's 


At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  began 
to  contribute  to  La  Plciadc,  the  organ  of 
the  "Young  Belgians,"  a  group  of  am- 
bitious young  writers,  impressionists, 
seekers  after  novel  effects  of  style, 
chiefly  attained  by  means  of  transferring 
adjectives  from  one  of  the  five  senses  to 
the  other  Umv.  In  the  third  number  of 
this  short-lived  periodical  was  i)ublished 
Maeterlinck's  first  and  apparently  his 
last  story,  "The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents,*' a  biblical  incident  reset  in  the 
times  of  the  Spanish  wars.^''  Here  ap- 
peared some  of  the  poems  rei)ublished  in 
1889  in  the  little  volume  entitled  "Serres 
Chaudes"   ("Hot-house   Blooms"). 

The  cross-fertilization  of  Elizabethan 
drama  with  French  symbolism  gave  rise 
to  the  "Princess  Maleine,"  a  new  species 
if  there  ever  was  one,  Shakespearean  in 
form  and  incident,  most  un-Shakespear- 
ean  in  everything  else.  The  first  edition 
of  this  drama  was  an  extremely  limited 
one,  twenty  copies,  printed  on  a  hand 
press  with  Maeterlinck  turning  the  crank. 

it  was  the  "Princess  Maleine,"  which 
led  to  his  "discovery"  by  Octave  Mir- 
beau,  who  proclaimed  it  "the  greatest 
work  of  genius  of  the  times,"  and  "su- 
perior in  beauty  to  what  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  Shakespeare."^^  This  newspaper 
praise  made  Maeterlinck  instantly  fa- 
mous everywhere  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try. His  neighbors  in  Ghent  refused  to 
take  it  seriously,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
that  his  family  should  encourage  the 
young  man  in  his  mania,  by  paying  for 
puflfs  like  that. 

To  trace  Maeterlinck's  dramatic  de- 
velopment is  like  watching  a  materializa- 
tion at  a  seance.  His  characters  have  be- 
come increasingly  solid  and  lifelike,  but 
they  have  lost  the-illusiveness  and  allu- 
siveness  that  made  their  charm  in  his 
earlier  plays.  Maeterlinck  has  never 
been  able  to  equal  Ibsen — nor  has  any  one 
else — in  the  art  of  making  a  perfectly 
individualized  and  natural  character  serve 

"Monna  ^'"anna."  Maeterlinck  very  frankly  and 
courteously  acknowledged  his  indehtedness  to  Brown- 
ing, whom,  he  said,  he  regarded,  like  Eschylus,  Sopho- 
cles and  Shakespeare,  as  common  sources  of  literary 
inspiration.  The  Independent,  March  3  and  June 
II,    1903- 

"This  is  signed  by  his  name  in  its  original  form. 
iVfooris  Materlinck.  A  transl3tion  of  this  and  other 
tales  by  Belgian  writers  by  Edith  Wingate  Kinder 
was  nublished  in  i8q7  in  the  "Green  Tree  Library" 
of   Stone   &:   Kimball    (now    Duffield   &   Co.). 

^^Figaro,  August  24.  1890.  Octave  Mirbeau  is  now 
engaged  in  booming  Marguerite  Audoux,  the  Paris 
sempstress   who   wrote   "Marie-Claire." 
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also  as  a  type  or  symbol,  thus  doubling 
our  interest  by  combining  the  specific  and 
the  general. 

Maeterlinck's  genius  shows  best  in  his 
own  peculiar  held  of  symbolism  and 
suggestion,  that  of  his  early  dramas  and 
of  the  "Blue  Bird."  His  plays  of  a  more 
conventional  type,  "Monna  Vanna"  and 
"Mary  Magdalene,"  betray  his  deficien- 
cies as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  lack  of 
the  power  of  plot  construction  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  "Mary  Magdalene"  is 
really  as  much  a  one-act  play  as  "The 
Interior,"  for  the  last  act  is  the  only  one 
that  counts.  Here  the  crowd  has  the 
star  part,  the  crowd  of  the  lame,  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  the  sinners  and  the 
diseased,  wdiom  Jesus  has  cured  and  who 
now  desert  him ;  and  the  real  drama  is 
enacted,  not  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  in 
the  street  outside,  leading  to  the  Place 
of  the  Skull.  The  scene  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  is  far  less  dramatic 
than  in  its  biblical  form,  because  in  the 
play  she  is  really  protected  by  Roman 
swords,  not  by  the  awakened  consciences 
of  the  mob. 

The  continuous  development  of  Mae- 
terlinck's philosophy  of  life  is  shown  as 
well  in  his  plays  as  in  his  essays.  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  would  not  save  her  Sa- 
viour by  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue,  rep- 
resents a  higher  ethical  ideal  than 
Monna  Vanna,  who  gives  herself  for  the 
city.  In  his  earlier  plays  Maeterlinck 
tries  to  frighten  us  with  the  traditional 
Terrors  which  in  the  "Blue  Bird"  are 
shown  to  be  imprisoned  and  harmless  in 
the  Palace  of  Night.  Old  Time  with  his 
scythe,  wdio  as  "The  Intruder"  of  twenty 
years  ago  brought  death  into  the  house- 
hold, appears  now  in  the  "Blue  Bird" 
under  a  kinder  aspect,  calling  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Future  into  life.  In  fact, 
the  "Blue  Bird"  represents  the  highest 
point  of  the  philosophy  of  optimism,  for 
it'  is  based  upon  the  most  daring  of  all 
the  assumptions  of  science — that  the 
secret  of  existence  is  also  the  secret  of 
happiness.  "To  be  wise  is  above  all  to  be 
happy,"  says  Maeterlinck.  Truly  he  has 
got  a  long  way  from  Schopenhauer,  the 
object  of  his  boyish  admiration. 

Maeterlinck  has,  in  short,  acquired  a 
faith.  I  do  not  see  exactly  whom  or 
what  he  has   faitli   in,  but  he   has    faith, 


and  that,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  main 
thing.  The  development  of  his  thought 
has  an  especial  interest  in  that  it  show^ 
how  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse and  a  moral  support  can  be  built 
up  on  pure  agnosticism,  l^^rom  Christi- 
anity he  has  derived  little  except  a  vague 
symbolism  and  certain  ethical  ideals.  1  le 
logks  back  with  bitterness  ui)on  his 
school  days  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Ghent,  but  his  writings  show  no  trace  of 
the  anti-clerical  animosity  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  Haeckel's.  From  the  mys- 
tics he  has  derived  much,  especially  from 
the  German  Novalis  and  the  l^emish 
Ruysbroek,  whose  works  he  has  trans- 
lated into  French.  In  his  preface  to  the 
latter  he  says : 

"Mystical  truths  have  this  strange  superior- 
ity over  truths  of  the  ordinary  kind,  that  they 
know  neither  age  nor  death.  .  .  .  They  pos- 
sess the  immunity  of  Swedenborg's  angels, 
who  progress  continually  toward  the  spring- 
time of  youth,  so  that  the  eldest  angels  al- 
ways   appear    the    youngest." 

But  he  undoubtedly  owes  his  ethical 
and  philosophical  growth  most  of  all  to 
the  study  of  nature,  not  the  vague  con- 
templation of  natural  objects  which  in 
the  early  Victorian  era  was  thought 
proper  pabulum  for  poets,  but  the  effort 
to  understand  nature  thru  the  use  of 
modern  scientific  methods.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
says  :  "Those  strange  and  mystical  trans- 
migrations that  I  have  observed  in  silk- 
worms turned  my  philosophy  into  divin- 
ity." 

I  he  reason  why  many  poets  and  im- 
aginative writers  of  high  ability  find 
themselves  without  influence  in  the  mod- 
ern world  is,  in  my  opinion,  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  science  or  inimical  to  it. 
They,  therefore,-  write  for  antiquity, 
which  does  not  buy  books,  or  for  pos- 
terity, w^hich,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  never 
co!ne  back  to  the  position  they  hold.  The 
people  do  not  enjoy  science,  but  their 
manner  of  thought  is  molded  by  it,  and 
they  are  unaffected  or  repelled  by  music 
out  of  tune  with  it. 

Maeterlinck  does  not  seem  to  me  so 
much  an  original  thinker  as  an  excini- 
sitely  sensitive  personality  who  is  able 
to  catch  the  dominant  note  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  and  to  give  it  artistic 
ex])ression,  as  a  musician  ui)on  a  high 
tower  might  take  as  his  key  the   fimda- 
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mental  tone  of  the  streets  below,  niodu- 
latinsj^  his  music  as  the  rhythm  of  the  city 
chani^es,  not  to  obtain  applause,  but  be 
cause  his  soul  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
life  around  him.  In  Maeterlinck's  writ- 
ings, various  tho  they  be  in  form  and 
topic,  may  be  continuously  traced  the 
changini;-  moods  of  the  philoso])hy  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  for  he  has  always  ri,'- 
tained  his  sincerity  of  thought  and  cour- 
age of  expression. 

"To  look  fearlessly  upon  life  ;  to  accept  the 
laws  of  nature,  not  with  meek  resignation, 
hut  as  her  sons,  who  dare  to  search  and  ques- 
tion ;  to  have  peace  and  confidence  within  our 
soul — these  are  the  beliefs  that  make  for  hap- 
piness. But  to  believe  is  not  enough ;  all  de- 
pends on  how  we  believe.  I  may  believe  that 
there  is  no  God,  that  1  am  self-contained,  that 
my  brief  sojourn  here  serves  no  purpose;  that 
in  the  economy  of  this  world  without  limit 
my  existence  counts  for  as  little  as  the  evan- 
escent hue  of  a  flower — I  may  believe  all 
this,  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  with  the  in- 
finite throbbing  within  me ;  you  may  believe 
in  one  all-powerful  God,  who  cherishes  and 
protects  you,  yet  your  belief  may  be  mean, 
and  petty,  and  small.  I  shall  be  happier  than 
you,  and  calmer,  if  my  doubt  is  greater,  and 
nobler,  and  more  earnest  than  is  your  faith; 
if  it  has  probed  more  deeply  into  my  soul, 
traversed  wider  horizons,  if  there  are  more 
things  it  has  loved.  And  if  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  which  my  doubt  reposes  have  be- 
come vaster  and  purer  than  those  that  sup- 
port your  faith,  then  shall  the  God  of  my 
disbelief  become  mightier  and  of  supremer 
comfort  than  the  God  to  whom  you  cling. 
For,  indeed,  belief  and  unbelief  are  mere 
empty  words  ;  not  so  the  loyalty,  the  greatness 
and  profoundness  of  the  reasons  wherefore 
we  believe  or  do  not  believe."  ^^ 

HOW  TO  READ  MAETERLINCK. 

To  those  familiar  with  Maeterlinck  the  fol- 
lowing, and  perhaps  also  the  foregoing,  will 
be  of  no  interest.  But  those  who  wish  to 
make  his  closer  acquaintance  may  find  some 
suggestions    not    impertinent. 

Maeterlinck's  essays  are  published  in  Eng- 
lish by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  in  five  volumes, 
$1.50  each;  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble;  Wis- 
dom and  Destiny;  The  Buried  Temple;  The 
Measure  of  the  Hours,  and  The  Double  Gar- 
den. All  except  the  last  are  in  the  admirable 
translation  of  Alfred  Sutro.  The  order  given 
is  that  of  their  publication  in  French  (1896- 
1904)-  Any  one  of  them  will  give  the  reader 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  his  thought ; 
Wisdom  and  Destiny  is  the  most  consecutive. 
If  one  has  time  for  .but  a  single  essay  read 
The  Leaf  of  Olive. 

For  his  treatment  of  nature  see  The  Life  of 
the  Bee  (Dodd,  Mead;  $1.50).  essays  in  The 
Double   Garden,   and   in    The   Measure    of   the 

''"Wisdom   and   Dertiny,"    §79. 


Hours,    and    Ihe    Insect's    Homer    in    Toruni 
.Seplcmber,   1910. 

Of    his    dramatic    work    the    early    n^ystical 
l)lays     are     m{)^t     characteristic.        The     timid 
reader  should  avoid   reading  them   alone  after 
daik.        Vet    there   is    nothing    supernatural    in 
them — except    the    .'•ense    of    the    supernatural 
that   permeates  them.       Nodiing  happens   that 
cannot   be  given   a    rationalistic   explanation — 
only    the    reader   is   not    disposed    at    the    time 
to   accept    such    an    explanation.       Select   your 
co-readers    with    care     (all    ])lays    should,    of 
course,   be   read   aloud)  ;   avoiding  particularly 
the   hysterical   giggler,   for  the   effect   depends 
upon    maintaining    the    atmospheric    pressure, 
and   Maeterlinck  treads  close  to   the   line  that 
separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous  and, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  he  occasionally   steps 
over.        Read    the    original    if    you    have    any 
knowledge   whatever   of    French,    for   the    lan- 
guage   is   of   the   simplest   and  in   these   veiled 
dramas    a    slight    additional    haziness    does    no 
harm.      (The    French    edition    is   published   by 
Lacomblez,  Brussels,  in  three  volumes  at  3  fr. 
50  each ;  Vol.   I,  La  Princesse  Maleine,  LLn- 
iruse,  Les  Aveuglcs;   Vol.   II,  Pelleas  et  Me- 
lijande,  Alladine   et  Palomides,  Interieur,   La 
niort   de      Tintagiles;   Vol.    Ill,   Aglavaine    et 
Seiysette,   Ariane   et   Barbe-bleue,   Sa:ur   Bea- 
trice.  Vols.  I  and  II,  trans,  by  Hovey,  are  sold 
by  Dodd,  Mead,  in  three  vols.,  $1.25  each.)     If 
you  are  doubtful  of  your  ability  to  read  ''the 
static  drama,"  or  of  your  capacity  to  enjoy  it, 
i:egin  with   The  Interior   {The  Home).    Here 
the  tragedy  is  enacted  inside  the  house,  while 
all  the  talking  is  done  outside.    If  you  do  not 
find  it  to  your  taste,  read  some  author  you  do 
like.     If  you  find  a  fascination  in  it,  pass  on  to 
The  Litrudcr  and  The  Blind.     This  last  affords 
unlimited  scope  to  those  who  are  fond  of  run- 
ning down  symbols.      The  dead  priest  in  the 
middle  of  the  group  will  stand  for  any  form 
of  ecclesiasticism  you  may  have  outgrown,  and 
you  can  give  the  blind  people  around  him  the 
names   of   all   the  philosophers  you   know,   ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of   their   blindness   and 
their  reliance  upon  rationalism,  intuitionalism, 
child  psychology,  animal  psychology,  etc.,   for 
a  way  out.     But  don't  think  you  have  to  label 
them  at  nil  if  you  don't  like  to. 

To  understand  the  Blue  Bird,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  become  a  child.  Then  after  you 
grow  up  again  you  may  find  that  you  under- 
.^tand  it  still  better.  It  was  first  presented  in 
Russia,  where  it  is  now  being  played  by  fifty- 
two  comppnies.  London  and  New  York  saw 
it  before  Paris,  where  it  was  last  month  put 
on  the  stage  for  the  first  time,  with  Madame 
Georgette  Leblanc  in  the  role  of  Light.  (Eng- 
lish version,  Dodd,  Mead,  $1.25).  Maeter- 
linck has  taken  out  the  forest  conspiracy  be- 
cause it  scared  the  children,  and  substituted 
a  new  act  containing  one  of  his  most  original 
characters,  the  Happiness  of  Running  Bare- 
foot in  the  Dew,  who  is  apparently  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Kneipp  (the  new  act  may  be  found 
in  the  Woman's  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times,  December  17.  1910). 

Mary  Magdalene  is  now  being  played  by 
Olga  Nethersole,  but  may  be  as  well  read  as 
Feeii.     Moniia  ]\inna  is  prohibited  by  the  Cen- 
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sor   in    England,   but    has   l)cen    played    in    this  Montrose     J.     Moses     to     The     Book     News 

country    by     Bertha     KaHoh,     without    offense.  Moiillily   (March,   1909),  and  a  more  complete 

The   only    play   by    Maeterlinck    that    is    at    all  bibliography   will   appear   in    a   life  of   Maeter- 

"Frenchv"  is  one  he  translated  from  the   bjig-  buck,   by   the   same  author,   to  be  brought  out 

Hsh  of  John  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  pub-  soon  by  Duffield,  $[.25.    'I  he  sketch  by  William 

lish    Joyaelle    and    Moiiiia    I'anna,    $1.25,    and  Sharp  in  the    Warner  Library  of  the  World's 

Sister  Beatrice   and   .Iriaiie   and   Blue   Beard,  Best   Literature   is   remarkable   for   its  insight, 

$1.25;   Harper  ])ul)lishes  Moium   J 'anna,  $1.20;  and  the  reader  may  also  be  referred  to   Hun- 

Crowell    pul)lishes    Pelleas   and   Mclisande,   $1  neker's  h'onoclasts,  Thorold's  Six  Masters  of 

and  $1.50;  R.  F.   Seymour,  Chicago,  publishes  Disillusion  and  Harry's  brief  biography,     The 

Tzveive  Songs  of  Maeterlinck,  $1.50.     Several  lover  of   Maeterlinck, .  whose   affection   is  cap- 

of   the   plays   can   be   found   in   back   numbers  able  of  being  alienated,  should  beware  of  read- 

of  Poet  Lore,  sold  by  R.  G.  Badger,  Boston.)  ing    the    very    clever    parody    on    his    style    in 

A  list  of  over  sixty  references  to  books  and  Owen  Seaman's  Borrowed  Plumes   (Holt,  $1), 

articles    on     Maeterlinck     was    contributed    by  p^pw  York  City. 


O  for  the   Farm 

BY  EMMA  PLAYTER   SEABURY 

( )  FOR  the  farm  with  the  spring  on  the  hills, 
And  the  valleys  a-tinkle  with  ripple  of  rills, 
With  the  lilt  and  the  song  of  the  robin  and  wren, 
And  the  rolliek  of  bobolinks  up  in  the  glen, 
A  breath  from  the  south  with  a  sweet  verdure  hint, 
The  leafing  and  budding  and  grasses  a-glint ; 
The  warm  loamy  meadows  have  droning  and  hum, 
And  whisper  of  billows  of  clover  to  come. 

()  for  the  farm  with  the  lilacs  in  bloom, 

Where  the  orchards  are  white  with  their  wealth  of  perfume, 

Where  a  pink  and  white  shower  rains  down  on  the  grass, 

And  carpets  the  turf  at  our  feet  as  we  pass, 

Where  the  cattle  come  down  the  long  lane  with  a  fret, 

And  leave  the  lush  pastures  with  munching  regret, 

And  the  plowboy  goes  whistling,  his  task  to  employ, 

Where  work  becomes  ])leasure,  and  living  a  joy. 

()  for  the  farm,  and  the  wood,  and  its  scent, 

And  a  hunt  for  the  mosses  with  flowers  besprent, 

The  vines  reaching  out  from  the  great  spreading  roots, 

1  he  ferns  reaching  up  with  their  soft  plumy  shoots, 

The  tassels  that  fringe  all  the  trees  overhead. 

D  give  me  the  book  of  old  Natiu'e  instead 

Of  the  narrow  walled  city,  its  j)roblems  and  wants, 

And  give  me  the  music  of  Pan,  and  his  haunts, 

T  am  tired  of  men,  C)  give  back  the  charm. 

And  the  sweetness  and  l)rcat]i  of  the  spring  ()n  the  farm. 

CincAco,  III.. 


Will  You   Have  a  Gameless  Continent? 


BY  WILLIAM  T.   HORNADAY 

DiKKCTOU     OF     THE     NliW      V(JKK     ZcMJLOi   ItAI-      I'AKK. 


■"In  si)ite  of  all  the  hooniin',  it  will  never  seem 

the  same ; 
And  the  devil  take  a  country  that  hasn't  any 

game !" 

Reflections  of  Cheyenne  Jim. 

THE  American  people  are  now  called 
upon  to  face  squarely,  and  an- 
swer, man  by  man,  the  question  : 
Shall  we  have  a  gameless  contment,  or 
not  ? 

It  is  a  hard,  ugly  and  miserably  dis- 
agreeable question ;  but  you  and  I  have 
got  to  answer  it,  now, — for  ourselves, 
our  children,  and  posterity  in  general. 
Regarding  our  duty  to  wild  life,  we 
have  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  until  our 
lease  has  expired,  and  the  day  of  reck- 
oning has  arrived.  Shall  we  arouse  and 
do  what  is  vitally  necessary  to  protect 
our  miserable  remnant  of  wild  life,  or 
shall  v^^e  sleep  on,  and  let  it  go  to  the 
devil? 

Every  vote  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature against  the  Bayne-Blauvelt  bill  to 
suppress  market  shooting  and  the  sale  of 
wild  game  is  a  clearly-cut,  straight,  wil- 
ful-and-knowing  vote  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  the  feathered  game  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  this ;  for  the 
facts  alleged  in  this  case  have  not  been 
denied,  and  they  can  not  be  disproven. 
The  extent  to  which  ruffed  grouse  ille- 
gally killed,  and  illegally  shipped  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  is  bought  on 
the  sly  and  consumed  in  New  York  City 
is  a  disgrace  to  every  voting  citizen  of 
the  Empire  State. 

We  are  maintaining  here  a  gigantic 
''fence"  for  the  sale,  out  of  season,  of 
game  illegally  killed  in  sister  States, — 
and  also  in  our  own  State !  Last  year 
the  Connecticut  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association  expended  $450  in  hiring 
detectives  to  catch  the  men  in  Connecti- 
cut who  were  shipping  out-of-season 
grouse  to  the  New  York  market ;  but  the 
lawbreakers  were  too  shrewd  to  be 
caught. 

The  destructive  influences  that  are 
operating  with  such  deadly  effect  cvcry- 


where  east  of  the  Alleghanies  are  not 
confined  to  the  East.  Ihey  prevail  all 
over  the  United  States ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  they  can  not  be  wholly  erad- 
icated without  a  great  general  mcwement 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
State  by  State.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
great  mass  of  people,  even  the  decent 
majority,  is  so  hard  to  reach  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  great  earthquake,  or  a 
war,  or  a  famine,  is  sufficient  to  sting  it  j 
into  action.  We  are,  as  a  nation,  the  I 
most  easy-going  people  on  earth.  Many 
a  man  who  is  robbed  is  too  lazy  to  re- 
port the  crime  to  the  police.  There  is 
much  grumbling  in  the  family  circle,  but 
the  most  of  it  ends  there,  long  before 
the  hour  arrives  for  father  to  go  to  the 
office. 

The  fatal  weaknesses  in  our  national 
attitude  toward  wild  life  are  easily  cata- 
logued and  exhibited,  and  their  wide- 
spread prevalence  is  horribly  evident. 
Here  is  the  list : 

I. — The  killable  game  has  been  re- 
duced to  so  low  a  point  that,  speaking 
generally,  we  have  today  in  the  United 
States  not  more  than  one  bird  and  one 
quadruped  for  every  ninety-nine  that  we 
had  forty  years  ago.  If  any  one  doubts 
this  statement,  I  wnll  ask  him  to  wait  for 
the  report  on  the  former  abundance  of 
our  game  that  presently  w-ill  be  ptib- 
lished  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush,  the  effi- 
cient State  Ornithologist  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  has  shown  me  some  of  his 
figures,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  forestall 
him  on  this  subject. 

2. — As  the  game  has  grozvn  more  and 
more  scarce,  the  nuinher  of  guns  and 
gunners  has  rapidly  increased!  Today, 
the  number  of  hunters  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous.  In  New  York  State 
there  are,  according  to  a  careful  estimate 
made  by  Mr,  Andrew  D.  Meloy,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  League, 
about  300,000  a c tire  gunners,  who  hunt 
at  least  once  every  two  years.  Does  not 
that  mean  about  thirty  hunters  for  every 
ruffed  infrouse,  and  fifty  for  everv  wood- 
cock and  quail.     Imagine  what  it  means 
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for  an  army  of  even  ioo,ooo  armed  men 
to  take  the  field  every  year  in  this  State 
against  our  miseraljle  remnant  of  game 
birds !  In  i^ennsylvania  the  men  who 
eonstitute  the  majority  of  her  grand 
army  of  shooters  (at  least  100,000)  are 
too  mean  to  vote  a  hunter's  license  of  $i 
per  gun  /(;  be  expended  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  tlie  game!  But  then,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Pennsylvania  once 
was  the  home  of  "the  Fool  Hawk  Law," 
that  cost  her  farmers  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  two  years. 

3. — Our  killable  game  is  being  exter- 
ininated  according  to  la-zv!  In  other 
words,  the  laws  are  so  liberal  to  the  kill- 
ers, and  so  hard  on  the  game,  that  the 
game  is  swiftly  vanishing.  Laws  that 
are  adequate  to  preserve  the  game,  and 
permit  it  to  increase  ever  so  little,  are 
called  "drastic" ;  and  the  men  they  most 
affect  "won't  stand  for  them" — that  is, 
if  we  consult  their  wishes  about  them ! 

4. — The  coinniereial  interests  of  game- 
sellings  gun-making,  and  feather-zvork- 
ing  are  terribly  destructive  influences.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again,  all  over  the  world,  that  no  tvild 
species  can  withstand  exploitation  for 
commercial  purposes!  In  every  case  it 
spells  speedy  extermination.  Even  the 
whales  of  the  sea  can  not  survive  the 
modern  steam  whaler  and  the  awful  har- 
l)oon  cannon.  Look  backward  at  the 
American  bison  millions,  the  fur  seal 
millions,  the  passenger  pigeon  millions, 
the  pinnated  grouse  and  quail  millions, 
the  South  African  elephants,  the  Guada- 
lupe elephant  seal,  the  great  auk,  the 
egrets  of  Florida  and  Mexico,  the  mule 
deer  of  Colorado,  the  alligator  of  the 
South,  and  the  beaver  of  the  North ! 
Where  are  they  all?  Destroyed, .annihi- 
lated, exterminated,  by  greedy  and  rapa- 
cious men  who  wished  to  convert  their 
remains  into  cash.  Soon  the  musk-ox 
will  follow  them. 

How  much  longer  is  Christian  "civili- 
zation" going  to  stand  for  such  doings. 

5. — The  majority  of  the  American 
])eople  are  humane,  just,  merciful  toward 
all  creatures,  and  conscientious.  It  is  on 
this  fact  that  the  future  of  this  nation 
rests  secure.  Once  arouse  that  majority, 
and  it  will  right  any  wrong,  in  nation, 
state  or  municipality.  It  is  to  that  great, 
patient,  easy-going  but  God-fearing  and 


forceful  majorit)'  that  the  remnant  of 
wild  life_  must  api)eal  for  its  preserva- 
tion,— if  it  is  to  be  saved  at  all.  Wheth- 
er it  is  ])ossible  to  make  that  appeal  so 
loud  and  so  long  that  it  will  reach  and 
arouse  the  majority  is  yet  a  grave  ques- 
tion, a  question  literally  of  life  or  death! 
0])posed  to  the  decent  majority  is  a  mi- 
nority that  I  will  touch  upon  a  little 
later. 

6. — In  the  making  of  adequate  laws  to 
stop  abuses,  and  really  [)romote  the  in- 
crease of  wild  life,  the  destroyers  who 
are  hit  always  raise  a  great  outcry,  and 
protest  that  the  restrictions  should  be 
put  upon  some  other  fellow.  For  in- 
stance, the  makers  and  users  of  the  mur- 
derous automatic  and  "pump"  guns, — 
deadly  machines  for  bird  slaughter,  no 
more,  no  less, — always  cry,  "Enforce  the 
game  laws !  Limit  the  bag !  Shorten 
the  open  season !  Do  anything  you  like 
to  restrict  hunting,  but  DON'T  touch 
the  automatic  and  pump  gun !  Don't  in- 
terfere with  an  INDUSTRY!  Don't 
hamper  Inventive  Genius  ! !"  These  are 
the  very  words  that  I  have  heard  in  my 
office  and  elsewhere,  a  score  of  times  at 
least,  from  representatives  of  the  com- 
panies who  make  the  guns. 

The  game-dealers  say,  "Stop  the  kill- 
ing of  game  by  sportsmen,  and  then 
game  will  be  plentiful!"  A  very  ingen- 
ious theory,  truly.  The  only  trouble 
about  its  application  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  aims  to  antagonize  the  very  men  whose 
efforts  have  done  most  to  preserve  to  us 
the  ragged  remnant  of  game  that  exists 
in  this  land  today. 

7. — We  come  now  to  a  destructive 
cause  that  no  ])atriotic  American  can 
mention  without  a  distinct  feeling  of  re- 
gret and  shame.  I  refer  to  the  lawless, 
reckless,  conscienceless  and  vicious  mi- 
nority that  defies  all  laws,  all  codes  of 
ethics  and  all  rules  of  decency  in  secur- 
ing the  utmost  toll  of  wild  life.  \n  this 
land  of  too  much  liberty,  and  at  times  of 
disgusting  license  the  lawless  to  per  cent. 
is  everywhere  present.  From  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  from 
Point  Barrow  to  Brownsville,  there  ex- 
ists everywhere  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  will  break  any  game  law  that  can 
l)e  broken  with  a  fair  chance  of  immu- 
nity, and  in  the  taking  of  wild  life  will 
employ  every  unfair  advantage  that  the 
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(k'vilisli  ingenuity  of  the  meanest  man 
can  devise.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
who  will  dynamite  tish,  snare  ruffed 
grouse  for  market,  steal  Ijreeding  trout 
freshly  placed  in  depleted  streams,  kill 
(juail  on  their  nests,  kill  robins,  snow 
buntings  and  bluebirds  for  food,  and 
shoot  regardless  of  the  scarcity  of  game, 
or  of  bag'  limits.  When  G.  O.  Shields 
corned  the  word  "game-hog,"  he  intro- 
duced into  the  nomenclature  of  sh(X)ting 
and  fishing  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  words  that  ever  entered  it.  No 
wonder  that  a  judge  on  the  bench  has 
officially  recognized  its  existence  and  its 
useiulness. 

Take  a  case  by  way  of  illustration : 

At  the  hearing  at  Albany  on  March 
29,  on  the  liayne-Blauvelt  bill  to  sup- 
press the  sale  of  game,  it  was  stated  in 
the  speech  of  the  deleg-ate  representing 
the  Sportsman's  Association  of  Rensse- 
laer County  that  in  that  region  there  are 
men  making  a  business  of  snaring  ruffed 
grouse  illegally  for  the  market ;  and 
"they  send  out  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  take  the  grouse  out  of  the  snares,  be- 
cause, even  when  they  are  caught  in  the 
act,  no  jury  will  convict  a  woman  of 
breaking-  a  game  law  in  Rensselaer 
County  !*' 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  is  no 
bag  limit  on  ducks,  or  other  zvild  fowl. 
I  know  a  Massachusetts  game-hog  who 
went  to  Great  South  Bay,  and  in  two 
days  slaughtered  ninety- four  ducks  ;  and 
he  told  me  of  it  afterward  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  shame. 

New  York  needs  a  bag-limit  law  on 
ducks,  and  she  must  have  it,  at  an  early 
date, — for  the  sake  of  public  decency,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 

8. — The  favorite  weapons  of  the  mar- 
ket gunner  and  the  game-hog  are  the  au- 
tomatic gun,  of  five  shots  with  five  pulls 
of  the  trigger,  and  the  'pump"  gun  of 
six  shots  in  about  three  seconds.  And 
why?  Because  they  are  the  deadliest 
guns  to  be  had  for  money,  and  can  be 
trusted  to  get  far  more  game  than  the 
finest  double-barreled  gun.  They  give 
the  Ciame  literally  "no  show" !  In  the 
hands  of  an  expert  market  gunner,  it  is 
often  possible  to  kill  five  ducks  out  of 
a  single  flock,  and  I  have  one  record  of 
eight  from  one  flock — all  that,  were  in 
the  flock! 


1  he  supreme  deadliness  of  these  guns 
is  fairly  beyond  (juestion.  Their  sp(jn- 
^ors  reply,  "Limit  the  bag,  and  enforce 
the  lazv,  and  it  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  game  what  kind  of  a  gun 
kills  it."  I  hat  old  cry  of  "J^nforce  the 
law!"  on  the  bag  limit  is  like  wiring  to 
a  starving-  man,  "Feed  yourself!"  It 
can  not  be  done!  No  sensible  person 
needs  to  be  told  why. 

The  use  ('f  the  unfair  guns  in  hunting- 
wild  game  should  be  everywhere  prohib- 
ited by  stringent  laws,  until  each  gun  is 
reduced  to  a  two-shot  capacity.  Among 
real  sportsmen  there  is  no  room  for  ar- 
gument on  this  subject.  With  g^me  as 
horribly  scarce  as  it  is  today,  no  gentle- 
man sportsman  can  use  an  automatic  or 
"pump"  gun  in  hunting.  In  my  circle 
of  friends  there  are  several  who  own 
such  guns  but  now  never  use  them,  be- 
cause their  consciences  will  not  permit 
them  to  do  so.  Pennsylvania  prevents 
the  automatic  gun  by  a  law  that  has  been 
declared  constitutional,  in  one  of  the 
strongest  decisions  ever  rendered  in  a 
wild-life  case.  In  nearly  all  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada  the  same  kind  of  a  law 
is  in  force. 

9. — The  sale  of  game,  and  the  pre- 
mium that  it  pays  on  the  regular  business 
of  market  shooting,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  awful  decrease  of  our  feathered 
game.  Today  twenty-four  States  pro- 
hibit it  by  law ;  and  those  States  contain 
a  total  of  43,000,000  people.  But  of  the 
States  bordering-  the  Atlantic,  only  South 
Carolina  maintains  a  serious  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  game.  As  a  result,  the  game- 
dealers  of  the  big  cities  are  reaching  out 
their  rapacious  hands  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  East  and  South  that 
still  contains  ducks,  grouse,  quail,  wood- 
cock, snipe  and  shore  birds.  At  this 
moment  there  now  lie  in  cold  storage  in 
N^ew  York  City  the  following  dead 
birds  : 

Wild  ducks   • 98,156 

Plover    48,780 

_Quail    14.227 

Grouse     21,202 

Snipe     7,825 

Woodcock    767 

Rail    419 

191,576 

Now,    it    is   a    fact   that    none   of   our 

neighboring    States    permit    the    killing 
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and  exi)ortation  for  sale  of  any  of  their 
game  birds!  New  York  laws  forbid  the 
sale  of  any  of  her  quail,  ruffed  grouse 
and  woodcock,  at  all  times.  And  what 
is  the  inevitable  corollary  of  these  facts  ? 

lieyond  question,  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  all  that  dead  game  was  taken  illegally, 
is  now  illegally  possessed,  and  eventually 
will  be  illegally  consumed.  The  trouble 
is,  we  cannot,  prove  in  court  the  sources. 

riie  greatest  scourge  to  the  wild  game 
of  the  East  is  the  sale  of  game.  From 
Maine  to  Florida,  that  should  be  stopped 
immediately  and  forever,  for  all  wild 
game.  At  the  same  time,  laws  should  be 
enacted  to  i)ermit  the  possession,  trans- 
portation, sale  and  consumption  of  do- 
mestic game,  bred  and  reared  in  fenced 
preserves,  of  the  following  species : 
pheasants  (not  ruffed  grouse),  mallard 
duck,  black  duck,  white-tailed  deer,  elk, 
European  red  deer,  fallow  deer  and  roe- 
buck. This  is  tlie  legislation  that  we 
desire  to  have  enacted  at  Albany  at 
this  session.  Watch  the  Bayne-Blauvelt 
bill ;  and  ask  your  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen far  and  near  to  vote  for  it  until 
it  passes.  If  any  of  th-em  vote  against 
it — what  will  you  do  about  it  ? 

The  salvation  of  our  wild  life  now  de- 
pends upon  the  average  citizen,  and  what 
he  conceives  to  l)e  his  duty  toward  it. 
The  need  of  the  s])ortsman  for  game  to 
shoot  is  not  in  my  estimation  the  consid- 
eration of  first  importance.  The  wild 
life  is  worth  most,  as  a  pu1)lic  asset,  to 
the  millions  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  wlio  love  the  outdoor  life,  the 
woods  and  the  waters,  but  zvho  do  not 
shoot  at  all!  The  wild  birds  and  beasts 
should  be  preserved  for  them. 

TTow  can  it  be  done? 
IJy  creating  a  demand  for  it ! 

The  great  majority  of  law-makers  ar-c 
(juick  to  resjxjnd  to  the  voice  (jf  the  peo- 
l)le.  Ask  for  a  l^ayne  bi41  against  the 
sale  of  game;  a  bill  to  shorten  all  bag- 
limits  and  open  seasons ;  a  bill  for  a  long- 
close  season  for  any  species  that  is 
threatened  with  extermination  in  any 
State ;  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  auto- 
matic and  pump  guns  in  hunting;  a  bill 
to  pmhil)it  spring  shooting;  and  a  ])ill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  ])lumage  of  wild 
birds  for  millinery  purposes,  excepting 
game  birds. 


The  great  interest,  aye,  even  the  en- 
thusiasm, that  has  been  aroused  in  New 
\'ork  in  support  of  the  liayne  bill  proves 
once  UKjre  what  can  be  done  whenever 
tiic  peoi)le  are  reached  by  the  news  of 
a  grave  danger.  The  savmg  of  the  wild 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  is  a  campaign 
of  publicity  and  education.  The  legis- 
lation and  repression  will  follow  as  day 
follows  night.  Congressmen  and  legis- 
lators can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 
right  thing  provided  tliey  are  asked  suffi- 
cient ly  by  the  people  they  rei)resent. 

Unfortunately,  large  sections  of  the 
press  are  apathetic.  Altho  a  number  of 
newspapers,  beginning  with  the  Xew 
York  J  lines  and  ending  with  the  iUiffalo 
Nezvs^  have  given  the  Bayne-ljlauvelt 
bill  splendid  support,  a  great  many 
newspapers  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer 
support  signally  failed  to  accord  it.  In 
such  a  cause  editorial  indifference  can 
easily  become  a  misdemeanor  against 
wild  life.  Toward  the  harried  and  hunt- 
ed wild  things  we  owe  a  duty  as  good 
citizens  that  we  can  not  evade  without 
im])airing  our  good  citizenship.  Far  too 
long  has  this  work  been  left  to  a  corpo- 
ral's guard  of  sportsmen  and  bird  lovers 
and  naturalists,  poorly  supplied  with 
campaign  funds. 

We  have  seen  six  species  of  birds  ex- 
terminated in  our  own  time.  Fourteen 
other  species  are  now  on  the  high  road 
to  extermination  in  the  near  future. 
Here  are  the  two  lists : 


The    Fate    of    Twenty    Species    of    Ouk 

American   Birds. 

Already 

Extinct. 

(ircat  Auk. 

Carolina   Parrakeet. 

Passenger   Pigeon. 

Flamingo   (in  the 

Labrador   Duck. 

U.   S.) 

1  {skin  10  Curlew. 

Xc.vt    Candidates    foi 

'   liarly    Rxtiiiction    in 

the  Unit 

ed  States. 

Trumpeter  Swan. 

Willet. 

Whooping    Crane. 

American  Ivgret. 

Roseate    Spoonbill. 

wSnowv   Egret. 

Red- Breasted 

W'ood   Duck. 

Sandpiper. 

Sage  Grouse. 

Pari  ram ian 

Prairie     Sharp-Tailed 

Sandpiper. 

Grouse. 

Golden   Plover. 

Pinnated  Grouse. 

Dowitclier. 

1 

The  fight  for  the  remnant  of  wild  life 
is  on.     Where  do  \ou  stand? 
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ALONG  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  workmen's  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  comes  the  de- 
mand for  old-age  pensions.  It  would 
seem — would  it  not? — that  if  we  can  pay 
pensions  to  men  who,  as  soldiers,  have 
destroyed  lives,  we  might  also  pay  pen- 
sions to  men  who,  as  toilers,  have  pro- 
tected and  sustained  lives.  But  in  this 
matter,  as  in  most  other  matters  relating 
to  the  protection  of  workers,  America 
lags  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Germany  enacted  an  old-age  and  invalid- 
ity pension  measure  in  1889,  Denmark 
a  pension  measure  in  1891,  Italy  and 
New  Zealand  followed  in  1898,  New- 
South  Wales  in  1900,  and  Victoria  in 
1901.  Austria  enacted  a  limited  meas- 
ure in  1906.  In  1908  Australia  passed  a 
general  pension  law,  which  superseded 
the  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  laws, 
and  in  the  same  year  both  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  followed  with  other  meas- 
ures. In  1910  France  revised  its  former 
pension  schemes  and  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive law,  and  somewhat  similar  laws 
are  now  under  consideration  by  both 
Sweden  and  Norway.  No  American 
State  has  so  far  established  a  general 
system  of  old-age  pensions. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject,  even  here  in 
backward  America,  is  becoming  more 
prominent  day  by  day.  A  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  society  to  aid  the  veterans 
of  its  army  of  toil  is  becoming  general. 
In  several  States  commissions  have  in- 
vestigated, or  are  now  investigating,  the 
subject.  The  Illinois  commission  of 
1905.  adroitly  evaded  it,  but  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  of  1907  gave  it  a 
fairly  thoro  inquirv,  tho  an  adverse  re- 
port was  presented  (House  Report,  No. 
1,400,  1910).  In  the  meantime  the  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  before  Congress  bv 
the  bill  of  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  the 
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Democratic-Labor  representative  from 
Pennsylvania.  Another  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  present  Congress  by  Ihjn. 
V^ictor  L.  Berger,  the  Socialist  re])re- 
sentative  from  Wisconsin. 

The  problem  is  one  readily  recogniz- 
able by  every  observant  being  who  looks 
about  him  at  the  mass  of  misery  caused 
by  the  insufficient  incomes  of  aged  men 
and  women.  But,  unfortunately,  here  in 
America  we  have  few  authentic  figures 
t(3  guide  us.  Perhaps  the  only  figures 
of  much  value  are  those  gathered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  and  pub- 
lished in  its  report.  The  cases  of  3,746 
non-dependent  poor,  sixty-five  years  of 
age  and  over,  were  examined,  with  the 
following  results :  Among  individual 
males,  39.3  per  cent,  received  less  than 
$5  a  week,  40.7  per  cent,  received  from 
$5  to  $10  a  week,  and  2t  per  cent,  re- 
ceived more  than  v$io.  Among  females 
79  per  cent,  received  less  than  $5,  18.7 
per  cent,  from  $5  to  $10,  and  only  2.3 
per  cent,  more  than  $io:  The  weekly 
average  for  the  males  was  $7.32;  that 
for  the  females  $4.50.  Those  living  in 
couples  or  families  had  larger  incomes, 
but  the  average  was  far  below  the 
amount  needed  to  support  life  decently. 
These  are  but  a  few  picked  cases  from 
one  State.  We  have  nothing  authentic 
to  enable  us  to  judge  the  pro])ortion  of 
aged  poor  to  the  whole  population. 

Old-age  pension  schemes  are  of  manv 
kinds.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  men- 
tion the  private  schemes — those  which  a 
railroad  or  a  manufacturing  company 
may  propose  or  adopt — since  the  grow- 
ing demand  is  for  a  State  system,  one 
in  which  society  as  a  whole '  acknowl- 
edges its  obligations  to  the  veteran  toil- 
ers. The  State  svstems,  actual  or  pro- 
])o-ed.  are  classified  in  the  Massachu- 
setts report  as  follows : 
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1.  Universal    iion-contributory. 

2.  Parlial  non-contributory. 

.V  Conipnlsor}'  contributory,  wilb  State 
subsidy. 

4.  Voluntary  contributory,  with  State  sub- 
sidy. 

5.  Voluntary,   under  i)ublic  administration. 

6.  Voluntary,    under   public   supervision. 

Under  the  first  system  every  citizen 
above  a  certain  age  wutild  be  entitled  to 
a  pension,  without  any  contribution  to 
the  fund.  No  nation  has  yet  adopted 
such  a  system . 

The  second  type  is  embodied  in  the 
British  and  Australian  acts.  The  mini- 
mum age  is  seventy  years  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, sixty-five  years  in  Australia.  The 
maximum  pension  is  $1.20  weekly  in  the 
former  cotintry,  $2.40  in  the  latter  coim- 
try.  In  both  countries  the  pensioner 
niust  be  ''deserving"  and  must  be.  a  resi- 
dent of  at  least  twenty-five  years'  stand- 
ing. If  in  (ireat  liritain  his  yearly  in- 
come is  more  than  $153,  or  in  Australia 
he  owns  property  worth  more  than 
$1,500,  he  is  not  eligible.  No  contribu- 
tion is  required  from  the  pensioner ;  the 
State  furnishes  all  the  funds.  The  Dan- 
ish system  is  also  non-contributory. 

Germany's  act  embodies  the  third  type. 
Insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  wage- 
earners  and  for  certain  salaried  persons 
receiving  less  than  $500  yearly.  The 
workman,  the  employer  and  the  State  all 
contribute  to  the  fund.  The  pension  be- 
gins when  the  workman  reaches  seventy 
years.  It  is  pitifully  small ;  in  1907  it 
averaged  only  $40.41.  The  new  French 
law  is,  in  the  main,  modeled  on  the  Ger- 
man system,  tho  the  pensions  are  much 
larger. 

The  Belgian  act  embodies  the  fourth 
type.  The  State  contributes  to  the  instu'- 
ance  funds  which  have  been  voluntarih- 
.saved  thru  the  State  annuity  department. 


The  pension  may  begin  after  the  fifty- 
fifth  year.  A  supplemental  and  restricted 
system  of  non-contributory  pensions  is 
also  in  force.  The  fifth  and  sixth  types 
of  pension  schemes  are  too  inadequate 
to  warrant  consideration. 

There  are  thus  two  general  types  of 
pension  schemes — the  contributory  and 
the  non-contributory,  the  one  in  whicli 
the  worker  pays,  the  other  in  which  he 
pays  nothing  directly.  C)f  course  either 
scheme  may  be  either  partial  or  inclu- 
sive :  it  may  take  in  a  few  workers  or 
all  workers :  while  the  contributory 
scheme  may  furthermore  he  either  volun- 
tary or  compulsory.  Each  scheme,  as 
well  as  every  possible  variation  of  either, 
has  its  defenders  and  opponents. 

The  opponents  of  State  action  in  this 
matter  assert  that  the  results  of  an  old- 
age  pension  measure  in  America  would 
be  deplorable.  Any  kind  would  be  bad 
enough,  they  say,  but  a  non-contributory 
and  inclusive  one  would  be  ruinous.  For 
one  thing  it  w^ould  be  unconstitutional. 
This  assertion  may  or  may  not  be  true ; 
but  even  if  true,  constitutions  are  amend- 
able things,  and  no  constitution  can  long 
withstand  a  united  popular  demand. 

Society  owes  a  debt  to  its  aged  work- 
ers. They  have  produced  enormous 
wealth  for  others,  but  they  have  been 
enabled  to  save  little  or  nothing  for  them- 
selves. They  should  not  be  taxed  for 
this  pension.  By  the  time  they  have 
reached  sixty  years  they  have  already 
made  their  contribution  :  nothing  that  so- 
ciety is  ever  likely  to  pay  them  will  re- 
motely approximate  the  unpaid  values 
which  have  been  taken  from  them  dtiring 
their  years  of  toil.  They  are  entitled  to 
end  their  days  in  comfort,  and  to  enjov 
that  cornfort,  not  in  the  confinement  of 
an  almshouse,  but  in  entire  freedom. 

W  KSIIINdTON,     D.     C. 


Be  Clever,   Sweet  Maid 

BY   THE    BACHELOR  MAID 


DISILLUSIONMENT  is  the  lot  of 
all.  1  do  not  know,  as  1  review 
the  various  shocks  thru  which 
my  cherished  beliefs  have  toppled,  one 
by  one,  that  the  path  of  my  past  is 
strewn  with  more  ruined  hopes  and 
dreams  than  that  of  any  average  fellow 
creature.  But  1  do  sometimes  think  that 
in  respect  of  one  thing  which  seems  to 
form  a  bulwark  for  the  mental  serenity 
•of  mankind  in  general  I  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate — if  mental  seren- 
ity is  the  ultimate  in  good  fortune.  For 
1  have  never  been  able  to  blind  myself 
to  the  liimsiness  and  easy  destructibility 
of  the  sundry  proverbs  and  maxims  be- 
hind which  others  take  refuge  with  un- 
questioning- confidence  in  their  impene- 
trability, and  upon  which  they  found 
their  argumentative  structures  as  if  upon 
a  solid  rock.  The  list  of  those  in  which 
I  have  l-ost  confidence  is  long,  but  at  the 
present  moment  I  am  moved  to  speak 
especially  of  my  conviction  that  to  the 
numerous  adages  and  quotations  long 
accepted  as  Gospel  when  they  are  in 
truth  most  pernicious  fallacies  should  be 
added  that  wdiich  prescribes,  "Be  good, 
sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever." 
I  cannot  but  observe  in  passing  that, 
if  the  truth  were  told,  T  believe  that  we 
do  not  estimate  goodness  very  highly 
among  the  attributes  to  be  desired. 
Have  you  never  noticed  how  we  treat  it 
as  the  mere  fag-end  of  complimentary 
terms  when  we  have  run  thru  the  whole 
list  and  found  nothing  else  that  seems 
a])])licable  to  the  individual  under  con- 
sideration? We  say,  ''Oh,  well!  she's 
a  good  woman,  and  maybe  she  can't  help 
being  disagreeable,"  or  "Yes,  he's  a 
dreadful  bore,  but  then — he's  good:" 
and  we  know  perfectly  well  that  that  is 
the  last  thing  we  ever  wish  to  have  said 
a])out  US.  From  which  T  gather  that 
goodness  is  one  of  several  virtues  which 
we  praise  rather  l^y  reason  of  tradition 
than  of  conviction.  I  speak,  of  course, 
rather  of  goodness  as  practical  than  of 
the  beautiful  ideal.  And  T  dare  to  pro- 
claim, however  iconclaslic  the  j^roclama- 
tion  may  be.  that  in  that  beautiful  ideal 
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there  is  n(j  real  g(Jodness  which  is  di- 
voiced  from  cleverness.  1  am  using 
cleverness,  too,  in  its  best  sense ;  not  as 
that  shallow  endowment  which  makes  its 
])Ossessor  merely  "smart,"  but  as  that 
combination  of  natural  abilit\-  and  thoro 
mental  traming  which,  (jnce  attained, 
permeates  the  whole  being  of  its  pos- 
sessor with  enduring  qualities  quite 
eclipsing  "the  smile  that  won't  come 
off." 

I  do  not  propose,  certainly,  to  be 
tempted  into  any  sweeping  assertion  that 
I  would  not  trust  a  woman  unless  she 
had  been  to  college,  because  I  am  con- 
scious at  this  moment  of  too  many  per- 
sonally known  exceptions  on  both  sides 
to  such  a  generalization.  But  if  all  the 
collegiate  and  non-collegiate  acquaint- 
ances of  my  life  could  be  ranged  before 
me  in  two  separate  groups,  I  know  to 
which  one  I  should  unhesitatingly  turn 
for  sympathy,  for  justice  and  for  lasting 
friendship.  The  "feminine"  and  "do- 
mestic" women  of  my  experience, 
that  is  to  say,  the  superficially  edu- 
cated and  purposeless,  have  been  effu- 
sively kind  to  me.  They  have  enter- 
tained m*e  and  embroidered  shirtwaists 
for  mC;  they  have  adored  me,  in  fine, 
until — oh  !  well,  until  a  dozen  of  things. 
Until  I  was  too  busy  to  go  to  see  them 
often,  or  until  I  innocently  let  fall  my 
shadow  across  their  love  affairs,  or — 
most  often  of  all — until  for  no  special 
reason  their  volatile  affections  flitted 
elsewhere.  The  educated  women  I  have 
know^n,  whether  they  liked  me  or  not, 
have  on  the  whole  been  fair  to  me.  And, 
with  all  my  acknowledged  weakness  for 
dainty  raiment,  I  must  deliberately  sav 
that  I  have  found  that  a  tribute  more 
permanently  satisfying  than  e,ven  the 
very  sweetest  things  in  hand  embroi- 
dery. An  innate  tendency  to  be  kind 
and  generous  is,  like  a  comely  person,  a 
thing  for  which  to  offer  becoming  grati- 
tude to  one's  Creator ;  it  is  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  sec,  a  thing  over  which  greatly  to 
]:)liime  oneself  or  a  thing  much  to  be 
counted  upon  by  one's  friends,  unless  it 
has  l)eeri   civen   steadiness  and   direction 
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by  some  i)r()cess  which  can  induce  or- 
derly thinkinj^'.  Trne,  the  echicalional 
process  does  not  alwaNS  educate;  neither 
does  "joining  the  cluirch"  always  make 
a  Christian,  but  still  the  world  looks  for 
its  best  people  in  the  church,  and  for 
the  most  part  finds  them  there.  So, 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  will  find 
its  best  men  and  women  generally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  college-bred. 

And  1  think  that  this  is  more  conspic- 
uously true  of  women  than  of  men.  The 
business  training  of  most  men  gives 
them  a  something — if  not  an  ai)precia- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow,  at 
least  a  realization  of  what  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conceded  to  him — which  serves 
as  a  sort  of  sul)stitute  for  the  logical  fac- 
ulty developed  by  schooling.  The  home 
life  of  women  generally,  and  the  more 
"protected"  and  conventional  it  is,  the 
worse  it  is  in  this  respect,  is  calculated 
in  every  v\^ay  to  make  them  unreasonable 
and  selfish,  and  their  state  is  the  more 
hopeless  by  reason  of  their  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  it.  The  home-bred  woman, 
for  instance,  if  one  of  her  maids  falls  ill, 
will  probably  carry  her  toast  and  tea, 
perhaps  even  apply  a  poultice ;  but  she 
will  never  have  given  her  the  surround- 
ings or  the  opportunities  for  rest  which 
might  have  prevented  the  illness,  because 
she  has  not  touched  even  the  border  of 
that  circle  where  people  consider  such 
things.  And  the  same  lack  of  that 
knowledge  which  leads  to  thought  ren- 
ders her  equally  ineffectual  in  all  the 
relations  of  existence.  The  "gofxlness" 
of  the  nice  girl,  brought  up  in  a  comfort- 
able home,  with  a  little  season  of  trans- 
planting to  the  carefully  chaperoned  life 
of  some  irrei)roachable  young  ladies' 
finishing  school,  is  not  alone  a  thing  too 
delicate  for  the  storm  and  stress  of 
temjHation  and  disaster ;  it  does  not  even 
show  u]3  very  w^ell  in  the  long  run  of 
ordinary  and  uneventful  domestic  life. 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  T  am  con- 
vinced that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  words  and  acts  w^hich  w^c  deem  re])- 
rehensible  in  1)()th  men  and  w^omen  arc 
the  result  of  nothing  but  lack  of  culti- 
vated reasoning  power.  1  am  aware  that 
almost  everybody  will  be  ready  to  meet 
this  assertion  with  a  list  of  historical  per- 
sonages, male  and  female,  edually  noto- 
rious  for  their  cleverness   and   their  un- 


scrupulonsness.  Hut  1  would  rejjly  thcit 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  list  is  not  long, 
relativelw  and  that  th.e  comparative  in- 
fre(juency  of  such  cases  is  precisely  the 
thing  which  has  given  them  undue  im- 
[)ortance  in  the  minds  of  men.  I  think, 
too,  that  it  might  be  found,  and  perhaps 
especially  in  the  case  of  women,  that  the 
cleverness  was  a  matter  of  unusual  nat- 
ural gifts  misdirected  rather  than  of 
education.  At  least  1  feel  that  it  is 
demonstrable,  if  psychologists  cared  to 
undertake  the  task,  that  many  even  of 
the  acts  termed  criminal,  certainly  the 
most  of  the  meanness,  the  injustice,  the 
cruelty  and  selfishness  which  deform 
society  come  from  persons  not  vicious  or 
de])raved,  but  simply  untaught  to  sec 
either  their  own  or  others'  actions  in 
their  logical  relations  and  true  propor- 
tions. The  man  who  shoots  his  wife's 
lover-  for  doing  precisely  wdiat  he  would 
do  himself  did  he  feel  inclined,  is  the 
victim  far  less  of  outraged  affection  than 
of  a  code  of  reasoning  so  absurd  that  it 
would  be  funny  if  it  did  not  bring  trag- 
edy. (We  do  not  seem  to  hear  of  many 
college  professors  doing  it.)  The  noto- 
rious uncharitablcness  of  women  to  their 
own  sex  belongs  in  the  same  category.  It 
is  not  the  ''good"  woman,  but  the  "ad- 
vanced" and  educated  one,  who  has 
dared  to  look  at  both  sides  of  life,  tho 
one  be  dirty,  and  to  admit,  not  with 
slushy  sentimentality  but  W'ith  cool- 
headed  justice,  that  about  the  same  clay 
formed  her  kind  and  the  "fallen"  one. 
This  last  is  assuredly  a  matter  of  record, 
and  no  mere  theory  of  nnne.  Every  in- 
telligent effort  for  social  betterment  in 
which  women  have  taken  part  is  due  to 
women  witli  a  college  training  or  its 
occasional  equivalent.  Even  "mothers' 
clubs,"  if  I  am  not  nn"staken,  are  due  to 
the  efforts  of  thoughtful  women,  gener- 
ally not  mothers,  to  infuse  a  little  of  that 
(juality  into  the  reproducing  class. 

It  was  not  my  ])ur]:)Ose,  however,  to 
dwell  on  the  wcn-k  of  the  educated  wo- 
man in  colleiTc  settlements,  remo\al  oi 
])olice-court  indecencies,  and  the  like, 
since  it  is  oln'ious  as  to  be  generally  rec- 
ogni/.ed.  but  rather  to  call  attention  to 
the  college-bred  woman's  su])eriorit\'  in 
the  sup])osedly  smaller  things  of  ever\- 
da\'  life,  in  which  according  to  ])opular 
estimate  she  "loses  out." 
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When  I  s-ce  merely  how  much  more 
agreeable  college  graduates,  in  the  mass, 
are  than  any  other  one  class  of  people, 
i  marvel  that  so  much  is  written  and 
said  in  criticism  of  the  development  of 
the  "merely  intellectual"  in  mankind,  as 
if  it  were  a  process  calculated  not  onl}- 
to  dry  up  all  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness but  also  to  evaporate  all  the  com 
mon  sense  from  the  subject  who  under- 
goes it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  hard  to  ex- 
plain when  it  proceeds  from  a  certain 
class  of  Sunday  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine contributors ;  we  are  always  ready 
to  proclaim  the  worthlessness  of  what 
we  do  not  possess.  (1  hasten  to  antici- 
pate here  the  gleeful  query  of  some  critic 
as  to  whether  this  explains  my  low  esti- 
mate of  goodness.  I  do  not  desire  the 
kind  of  "goodness"  which  I  have  in 
mind,  and  neither  do  you,  esteemed 
reader.)  But  I  do  not  understand -why 
occupants  of  pulpits,  mainly  college 
men,  and  of  other  public  platforms,  pro- 
claim the  same  idea  so  vigorously.  The 
peculiarly  unexplainable  thing  is  that 
they  seem  not  to  recognize  that  college 
life  does  not  develop  the  "merely"  intel- 
lectual. Some  college  courses  are  better 
than  others,  certainly,  and  so  are  the 
professors  who  give  them,  but  it  is  hard 
for  a  voung  man  or  woman  to  complete 
the  work  of  an  institution  of  respectable 
standing  and  not  have  gained  a  breadth 
of  view  and  of  human  sympathy  to  be 
found  in  no  other  life  oiTered  to  the 
young.  And  no  more  absurd  untruth  is 
given  currency  than  that  which  repre- 
sents the  college  professor,  especially  the 
woman  professor,  as  a  sort  of  bloodless, 
half  human  intellectual  freak,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  young  people,  so  far  as  it 
exists  at  all,  is  to  draw  them  away  from 
the  simple  and  sane  ideals  of  life  to  the 
abnormal  and  impracticable — to  counter- 
act, in  short,  the  influence  ^f  home  and 
mother.  It  does,  it  is  true,  counteract 
in  a  measure  the  influence  of  some 
homes  and  some  mothers ;  the  only  pity 
is  that  because  of  limited  time  and  op- 
])ortunity  that  measure  must  be  so  small. 
( )nlv  within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
read  in  the  "Foreword"  to  "Clara 
\\'enckel)ach,  Pioneer,"  these  words: 

"A  life  which  .  .  .  represents  a  type  of 
seeming^ly  increasing-  prominence — that  of  the 
woman  in  whose  mental  make-up  sex  does 
not    appear   to   be   of   prime   and    decisive    im- 


p(j!lance  .  .  .  the  woman  wliose  instincts  and 
interests  are  intellectual  rather  than  domes- 
tic; one  ulio  marries  if  Hie  man  comes  her 
way,  hut  otherwise  'iunns'  congenial  activity 
HI  i)reference  to  man  or  motherhood." 

The  passage  would  seem  to  me,  even 
if  I  had  not  known  the  woman  who  in- 
spired it,  a  peculiarly  well-expressed 
definition  of  the  woman  professor,  and 
professional  woman  generally,  as  she 
actually  exists.  And  to  every  woman 
who  as  a  young  girl  knew  Fraulein 
Wenckebach  or  that  other  woman  with 
whose  name  Wellesley  College  is  insep- 
erably  linked,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  represented 
the  very  best  type  of  womanhood  that 
can  possibly  be.  That  no  one  who  did 
so  know  them  can  express  an  opinion  of 
their  intellectual  qualities  which  does  not 
also  glow  wath  love  for  their  personality, 
perhaps  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  them.  Yet  neither  w^as  a  mother, 
and  the  one  who  married  continued  her 
public  activities  so  successfully  that  I 
suppose  it  must  surprise  most  people  to 
read  that  she  reveled  in  her  home  life, 
and  was  enthusiastic  over  the  paring  of 
peaches  and  making  of  jellies.  These 
women  both  were  conspicuous  proofs  of 
the  truth  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  rea- 
soners  upon  the  w^oman  question — that 
no  amount  of  studious  delving,  of  public 
administrative  duty,  ever  destroys  the 
taste  for  pleasant  domestic  surround- 
ings, the  love  for  little  children,  tlie 
fidelity  to  friends,  in  women  at  all  en- 
dowed originally  with  these  lovable  qual- 
ities, but  that  the  exclusively  jelly-mak- 
ing tribe,  while  displaying  the  "woman- 
ly" graces  no  whit  more  attractively, 
have  found  no  avenues  of  possible  men- 
tal activity  or  practical  utility  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  relative  merits 
of  apple  and  quince.  That  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  know,  but  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  as  a  continual  subject  of 
meditation  and  disctission  it — palls. 
This  illustration  I  use  by  w^ay  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  utterance  of  a  very  shock- 
iiig  sentiment,  but  none  the  less  pro- 
foundly true,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  this : 
that  on  a  larger  scale  it  is  just  as  absurd 
to  say  that  the  highest  vocation  of 
woman  is  to  be  a  good  mother  and 
homekccper  as  it  is  to  say  that  the 
no1)lest  thing  in  homekeeping  is  to  make 
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li'uod  oraiii^c  marnialade.  Such  confec- 
tions no  one  a])i)reciatcs  more  than  1. 
but  abihty  to  create  them  is  a  small  part 
of  the  ecjui])ment  of  a  good  housekeeper.. 
So  is  performing  the  maternal  and 
wifely  fimctions  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  the  life  of  a  truly  gcK)d 
woman.  I  have  taken  pains  not  to  say  in 
the  foregoing  sentence,  "being  a  good 
mother."  For  there  is  this  difference 
between  maternity  and  jelly-making; 
vou  may  make  admiral)le  jellies  and 
know  pretty  nearly  nothing  else  in  the 
world,  but  not  so  can  you  make  a  good 
mother.-  Possibly  my  experience  has 
been  unfortunate,  but  I  never  yet  met 
any  female  creature  who  rolled  uj)  her 
eyes  and  gushed  that  she  believed  her 
duty  as  a  mother  to  be  higher  and  more 
sacred  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
who  7i'as  a  good  mother,  or  a  good  any- 
thing— even  dresser.  For  such  women 
generally  make  this  an  excuse,  along 
with  other  of  their  sins  of  omission,  for 
being  both  down  at  the  heel  and  sloppy 
at  the  waist-line. 

Had  Clara  Wenckebach  and  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  elected  to  be  mothers, 
they  would  have  been  as  much  better 
mothers  than  tliose  who  boast  of  bein'i- 
only  that  as  their  intellectual  outlook 
was  broader,  their  wise  sympathy  deep- 
er. It  is  given  only  to  the  few,  certainly, 
to  possess  such  a  combination  of  rare 
intellectuality  and  personal  magnetism 
as  these  two  women  had.  But  no  woman 
lives  who  cannot  make  more  of  such 
graces  as  are  hers  by  the  cultivation  and 
acth  c  dcfimte  use  of  such  intellect  as  is 
also  hers.  Tn  the  late  discussion  as  to 
'AVhy  Educated  Women  Do  Not 
Marry"  I  have  been  surprised — and 
somewhat  pained — to  see  the  general 
tendency  among  it's  educated  discussers 
to  accept  the  popular  theory  of  the  pro- 
f  annul — not  to  say  nialip-nnni — -c'clo^us 
that  tlie  educated  woman  is  less  attrac- 
tive to  men  than  the  pretty  fool.  (Whv 
always  "prcttv  fool"?  As  many  of 
them  are  homely  as  of  doctors  of  phil- 
osophy.) For  mv  own  observation — but 
for  my  unbounded  respect  for  the  de- 
mands of  public  opinion  as  to  the  humil- 
ity to  be  observed  bv  the  unwedded  in 
speaking  on  this  topic  T  mioht  add  ex- 
l)eriencc — has  been  to  the  contrarv.     Tf 


I  may  express  a  belated  opinion,  I 
should  say  that  that  peculiar  quality 
which  inspires.-  love  in  the  opi)osite  sex 
is  not,  in  either  men  or  women,  a  ques- 
tion of  education  or  the  lack  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  but  we  all  recog- 
nize its  existence.  Some  women  will  al- 
ways have  lovers,  and  some  will  always 
be  made  confidantes  of  hearts  distraught 
by  the  wiles  of  Polly  Jones.  And  both 
may  be  college  professors  or  both  maid- 
ens innocent  of  scholastic  lore  and  dedi- 
cated to  bridge  and  fancy-work ;  their 
destinies  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  will 
be  about  the  same.  I  cannot  but  add, 
however,  thai  I  think  about  as  effica- 
cious a  matrimonal  anti-toxin  as  a  wo- 
man can  employ  is  to  be  eager  to  marry. 
And,  further,  I  should  suppose  that  an\- 
man  of  intelligence  would  be  as  little 
attracted  as  I  am  by  the  woman  who, 
having  tasted  the  delights  of  study  and 
engaged  successfully  in  any.  professional 
work,  cries  out  that  nothing  in  all  this 
can  give  her  any  satisfaction,  but  only 
a  husband  and  a  house  to  keep  for  him. 
Such  occasional  college  graduates  do 
stand  as  stubborn  testimony  to  some  yet 
uncorrected  defect  in  our  system  of  fem- 
inine education.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  that  defect  is  explained  by  the  late 
brilliant  discovery  that  ''the  women's 
colleges  are  merely  imitating  the  educa- 
tion of  men."  I  should  say  that  the 
trouble  is  that  they  have  not  yet  thor- 
orly  inculcated  the  idea  that,  tho  there 
are  properly  certain  lines  for  sex,  as  for 
individual,  specialization,  in  the  essen- 
tials of  mental  training  there  is  no  edu- 
cation for  men  and  education  for  women, 
but  only  for  human  beings.  And  when 
there  is  so  much  in  life  for  women  as 
well  as  men  besides  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  surely  we  do  but  ill  to  de- 
preciate for  the  former  that  which  opens 
for  them  the  door  to  it  all,  and  which  for 
matrimony  assuredly  raises  the  quality 
if  not  the  quantity. 

And  so,  if  it  seem  too  startling  to  re- 
verse our  motto  to  read,  ''Be  clever, 
sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  good." 
at  least  T  venture  to  paraphrase  another 
from  a  more  inspired  source :  "Seek 
first  tho  kintrdom  of  intellect,  and  all 
these  thini^s  shall  be  added  inito  you." 
Fnr  T  have  seen  it  proved. 


Courage  in   Dress 


*     BY   JAMES 

P\<()1\  JOIIX  Al.  Tyler,  of  Am- 
herst, lately  startled  the  members 
of  the  Ameriean  Psychieal  Eclu- 
calion  Assoeiation — if  those  devoted  to 
the  study  of  occult  phenomena  are  capa- 
ble of  being-  startled, — by  stating  that 
women  are  and  have  always  been  strong- 
er than  men.  Whether  there  is  a  biologi- 
cal, physiological  or  psychical  basis  for 
this  assertion  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
on  the  evidence  thus  far  presented.  That 
it  contradicts  what  have  been  accepted  as 
the  analogies  of  nature  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
whether  women  are  stronger  or  weaker 
than  men  they  have  the  courage  to  do  a 
good  many  things  which  men  are  afraid 
to  attempt.  This  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  way  in  which  thousands  of 
women  have  espoused  the  issue  of 
female  suffrage,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  invite  a  modified  form  of 
martyrdom  by  defying  law  and  order 
and  making  themselves  at  ance  odious 
and  ridiculous  for  no  better  reason  than 
to  focus  public  attention  upon  a  demand 
which  they  see  no  other  way  to  empha- 
size than  by  vagaries.  It  would  certainly 
be  difficult  to  find  an  equal  number  of 
men  who  would  be  half  as  brave  in  like 
circumstances.  They  might  risk  death 
without  hesitation  to  support  a  convic- 
tion, but  in  a  case  where  violence  could 
accomplish  nothing  and  persistence 
might,  they  would  lack  the  courage  to 
begin  and  the  fortitude  to  persist,  espe- 
cially if  laughed  at. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
readiness  with  which,  women  in  civilized 
communities  conquer  popular  disap- 
l)roval  of  changes  in  styles  of  dress  by 
open  defiance  of  public  opinion  until  it 
accepts  what  they  wish  it  to  accept.  Just 
now  we  are  witnessing  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  of  what  looks  very  much  like 
a  revolution  in  female  dress.  What  is 
known  as  the  harem  skirt  in  various  bi- 
furcated modifications  is  now  under 
consideration.  If  it  commends  itself  to 
the  average  woman  as  for  any  reason  a 
desirable  innovation,  its  adoption  is  in- 
evitable. Newspaper  ridxule,  masculine 
disapproval,     adverse     legislation,     and 
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even  ecclesiastical  ])rohibition,  from  mild 
and  tearful  pastoral  .a(lm(jniti(jn  to  the 
major  excommunication,  would  only 
hasten  its  adopticjn.  When  the  women, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  are  ready  for  a 
dress  revolution,  it  will  c(jme  as  certainly 
as  harvest  follows  seed-time,  and  they 
will  be  indebted  to  no  one  but  themselve.^ 
for  bringing  it  about. 

With  men  such  a  revolution,  while 
possible,  would  assume  the  character  of 
an  evolution  after  nature's  method  in  the 
differentiation  of  species.  Much  as  a 
man  may  desire  an  immediate  and  radi- 
cal change  in  his  customary  attire,  he 
lacks  the  courage  to  initiate  it  or  even 
to  follow  a  movement  in  that  direction 
unless  at  a  safe  distance.  For  example, 
he  knows  from  experience  that  long 
trousers  are  uncomfortable,  expensive, 
difficult  to  maintain  in  shape  and,  in 
stormy  weather,  as  impractical  as  could 
be  devised.  He  longs  for  the  freedom 
of  knee  breeches  which  his  forefathers 
knew  and  realizes  that  he  has  been  sub- 
ject all  his  life  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
tailor  who  has  every  reason  for  keeping 
long  trousers  the  fashion.  Many  weak 
and  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to 
l)opularize  knee  breeches,  but  they  failed 
because  the  men  who  approved  them 
were  afraid  to  wear  them  except  on  the 
golf  links. 

We  are  now  within  a  few  weeks,  at 
most,  of  more  than  tropical  heat,  but  the 
question  of  suitable  dress  for  men  when 
high  temperatures  are  intensified  by  high 
humidity  is  as  far  from  a  sane  solution 
as  at  any  time  within  a  century.  Before 
long  the  average  man  will  awake  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  however 
ample  liis  wardrobe  he  has  nothing  to 
wear  which  in  any  respect  is  suited  to 
his  meteorologic  environment.  The  most 
he  can  do,  and  about  all  that  is  possible 
to  be  done  beyond  donning  lighter  un- 
derwear, is  to  leave  off  his  waistcoat, 
which  is  permissible  when  his  linen  is 
immaculate,  provided  he  conceals  his 
suspender  buttons.  Between  the  summer 
suit  and  the  suit  made  for  another  sea- 
son the  difference  is  chiefly  one  of  color. 
To  be  ^Svell  dressed"  in  midsummer  he 
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iinisl  l)c  iinconifoi'tablc.  lie  knows  this 
very  well,  ))iit  he  lacks  the  courage  ol 
his  convictions  and  deliberalely  sacrifices 
comfort  on  the  altar  of  liis  moral  in- 
vertebration. 

That  nearly  every  detail  of  the  con- 
ventional masculine  attire  is  as  unsuited 
tf)  our  normal  summer  temperatiu'es  as 
in<4"enuity  couUI  devise,  will  l)e  admitted 
without  discussion.  The  average  man 
a])|)reciates  the  comfort  of  laying  off  his 
coat,  waistcoat  and  collar  when  warm, 
but  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  re- 
sume these  superfluous  impedimenta 
when  he  emerges  from  privacy  or  when 
it  is  intruded  upon  by  visitors,  especially 
women.  These  same  women  may  be 
clothed  in  all  modesty  in  linen  skirts  and 
diaphanous  shirt  waists.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  man  would  l)e  as  appropriately 
and  suitably  dressed  in  well-laundered 
pajamas.  Ap])arently,  it  sliould  recjuire 
no  great  effort  to  popularize  the  two- 
l)iece  suit  of  light  flannel  or  soft  linen, 
and    what     such    an    innovation     would 


mean  to  mankind  in  the  north  temperate 
/one  could  scarce!)'  be  exaggerated.  I  he 
Iwo-piece  suit  would  consist  of  shirt  and 
trousers,  united  by  a  belt  or  sash  as 
fancy  might  dictate.  It  could  Ije  perfect 
in  cut  and  fit,  faultless  in  creasing, 
agreeable  in  color  and  so  obviously  com- 
fortable as  to  command  the  approval  ol 
the  most  fastidious.  Incidentally,  it 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
strictly  practical,  and  when  a  drop  in  the 
temperature  demanded  it  might  be  worn 
with  a  coat.  Whether  light  or  heavy  un- 
dergarments, or  none  at  all,  were  worn 
with  such  a  suit,  would  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
wearer.  The  only  reason  the  average 
man  does  not  ])rovide  such  an  outfit  in 
anticipation  of  what  he  knows  is  immi- 
nent, is  that  in  such  matters  he  is  ])igeon- 
livered  and  lacks  gall.  His  mother,  his 
wife  or  his  sister  should  take  him  in 
liand  and  insi)irc  him  with  the  courage 
to  be  comfortable. 

Nf.w    ^'(1RK    City. 
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To   Dandelions 


•BY  EVALEEN  STEIN 


Crocus,  peachbloom,  violet, 
Daffodils  with  dewdrops  wet, 
Lovely  all,  and  lovely,  too. 
Dandelion  flower,  are  you  ! 
Minting"  all  the  mellow  mold 
Into  starry  yellow  gold, 
April's  darling  prodigal, 
Happy  spendthrift,  friend  of  all, 
Lavish  largess  flinging  free 
Tn  your  gay  camara(lerie. 
Flower  of  joy,  the  robins  sing- 
Blither  for  your  l)loss()ming. 
And  the  bee  and  butterfly. 
Seeking  you,  forsake  tlie  sky  ! 


Sunny-hearted,  even  so. 
Childhood's  merry  playfellow, 
Decking  little  ones  with  rare 
Sea-green  curls  as  mermaids  wear 
b'illirig  chubl)y  palms  that  press, 
Jlolding  you  in  close  caress. 
Offering  to  autumnal   age 
Springtime's  hajipy  herilage. 
Making  all  the  pathways  bright 
Vov  the  wayfarer's  delight, 
Ah,  let  no  one  grudge  the  room 
For  your  twinkling  yellow  bloom  ! 
Surely  should  such  l)eauty  be 
Mailed  and  clicrished  gratefully! 


And  that  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold 
Trodden  1)y  those  kings  of  old, 
Did  it  show  such  rich  array 
As  our  own  home  fields  today  ? 
Nay,  I  think  not  any  gem 
In  most  royal  diadem, 
None  can  Ijoast  a  truer  worth 
'I  ban  this  living  gold  of  eartb. 
Making  witb  its  glittering 
Every  passer-by  a  king. 
Crocus,  peachbloom,  violet. 
l>affodils  with  dewdrops  wet, 
Lovely  all,  and  lovely,  tot). 
Dandelion  flower,  are  you! 

I.AFwi -nK.    Ind. 


Our  Savings  Bank   Deposits 

BY    WILLIAM   B.   BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant   J'koi-kssok  ok    I'omtkal   Kionomv   in    Yai.k   IJnivkusity. 


SINCE  savings  bank  deposits  repre- 
sent to  a  considerable  degree  the 
accitmnlations  of  wage-earners, 
the  statistics  of  these  savings  should  at- 
tract public  interest.  In  19 lo  there  were 
9,142,908  depositors  in  the  1,759  savings 
])anks  of  this  country,  with  a  total  of 
$4,070,000,000  to  their  credit.  How 
rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  num- 
l:»er  of  depositors  is  made  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  in  1820  they  were  less 
than  9,000,  in  1850  only  about  250,000. 
that  in  t866  the  number  for  the  first  time 
passed  the  1,000,000  mark,  and  in  1891 
the  number  was  about  4,500,000,  or  half 
as  many  as  at  present. 

The  deposits  in  these  savings  banks 
exceeded  $1,000,000,000  for  the  first 
time  in  1883,  and  passed  the  $2,000,000,- 
000  mark  in  1898.  To  the  $4,000,000,000 
of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  there 
should  be  added  a  total  of  v$576,ooo,ooo 
in  savings  bank  deposits  in  nearly  3,000 
national  banks,  so  that  the  total  savings 
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subject  to  the  call  of  depositors  is  now 
nearly  $5,000,000,000.  If  all  of  these 
savings  bank  depositors  should  withdrew 
their  savings  on  the  same  day  there 
would  not  be  enough  money  in  the 
United  States  to  pay  them  if  all  of  our 
gold,  silver,  paper  money  and  fractional 
coin  should  be  given  to  them. 

Not  only  has  the  total  number  of  de- 
positors and  the  amount  deposited  in- 
creased with  remarkable  rapidity,  but  the 
average  per  depositor  has  increased 
nearly  four-fold  in  a  little  less  than  a 
century,  growing  from  $131.86  in  1820 
to  $445.20  in  1910.  The  average  to  each 
depositor  in  the  New  England  States  is 
v$396,  ill  the  Eastern  States  $488.96,  in 
the  Southern  States  $250.15,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Western  States  $366.41,  in  the  West- 
ern States  $206.08,  and  in  the  Pacific 
States  $733.46.  The  largest  average  re- 
ported by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, in  T910,  was  $971.45  in  Oregon, 
and  the  smallest  $58.64,  in  Alabama. 

New   Haven,   Conn. 
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Literature 


A  Womanly  Advocate  of  Wom- 
an's Cause 

L\  ihc  pathetic  introduction  to  ( )live 
Schreiner's  .new  book,  Wojiian  and  La- 
bor,'^ pathetic  in  its  self-restraint  and 
passionless  statement  of  the  hard  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  written  during 
the  Uoer  War  and  her  own  imprison- 
ment, she  tells  of  a  larger  work  of  which 
the  present  formed  only  one  chapter  out 
of  twelve.  It  is  the  world's  loss  that  her 
great  work,  "Musings  on  Woman  and 
Labor,"  was  wantonly  destroyed  in  the 
looting  of  Johannesburg  by  the  British 
troops ;  we  could  spare  many  world- 
famous  art  treasures  more  easily  than 
this,  which  had  occupied  many  years  of 
Mrs.  Schreiner's  life  in  writing,  and 
which  she  is  unable  to  re])roduce  because 
of  ill  health.  The  allegory,  "Three 
Dreams  in  a  Desert,"  published  nineteen 
years  ago  in  her  l\rical  book  entitled 
"Dreams,"  was  taken  from  the  lost  man- 
uscript, a  fact  which  intensifies  our  re- 
gret for  its  destruction. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  book, 
IVonian  and  Labor,  is  concerned  with, 
"Parasitism"  as  it  faces  the  race  today, 
and  threatens  all  civilized  nations  with 
deterioration  and  decay.  There  is  no 
trace  of  bitterness  toward  men,  nor  of 
distrust  of  women,  cognate  faults  of  the 
opposing  factions  on  the  woman  ques- 
tion. The  argument  is  sane,  dignified, 
able  and  eloquent.  Mrs.  Schreiner  rec- 
ognizes the  great,  impersonal  social 
forces  and  changes  which  have  brought 
about  evil  conditions  in  the  life  of  mod- 
ern women  ;  that  their  unemployment  is 
only  a  i)art,  but  a  very  dangerous -part, 
of  the  unemploxment  of  a  large  number 
of  the  race  ;  the  result  of  the  production 
of  machines  to  lessen  the  number  of 
workers  required  ;  that  every  such  great 
change  renders  a  readjustment  impera- 
tive ;  that  the  unrest  among  women  at 
the  present  day  is  not  a  symptom  of  de- 
terioration, but  a  sign  of  vital  power,  of 

*WoMAN    AND    I.akok.       B  v    Oliic    Scli  rcii:  cr.       New 
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unspent  energies  seeking  an  outlet  in  la- 
bor, without  which  any  race  or  portion 
of  a  race  will  disintegrate  and  degener- 
ate ;  that  the  mothers  of  men  must  be 
given  the  right  to  labor  freely  in  any 
field  or  the  whole  future  of  the  race  will 
be  in  peril  ;  that  this  demand  for  oppor- 
tunit}'  is  not  morbid  l)ut  healthful. 

".  .  .  The  fact,  which  1  have  conic  lu  re- 
gard as  almost  axiomatic,  that  the  women  of 
no  race  or  class  will  ever  rise  in  revolt  or 
attempt  to  luring'  about  a  revolutionary  read- 
justment of  their  relation  to  their  society, 
iiowevcr  intense  their  suffering  and  however 
clear  their  perception  of  it,  while  the  welfare 
and  persistence  of  their  society  requires  their 
submission  :  that  wherever  there  is  a  general 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  any  so- 
ciety to  readjust  their  position  m  it,  a  close 
analysis  will  always  show  that  the  changed  or 
changing  conditions  of  that  society  have  made 
woman's  acquiescence  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable." 

The  chapter  upon  "Women  and  War" 
glows  with  a  white  heat  of  indignation 
at  the  cruel  waste  of  life  in  war,  life 
which  has  cost  the  mother  so  much  flung 
away  heedless  of  the  pain  and  toil  that 
produce  it ;  we  can  picture  the  whole 
chapter  written  under  the  cruel  condi- 
tions of  the  Boer  War,  with  her  own 
heart  broken  at  the  needless  sacrifice 
about  her.  "We  pay  the  first  cost  on  all 
human  life,"  she  cries,  ".  .  .  when- 
ever war  occurs,  if  the  state  is  to  survive, 
there  must  be  an  increased  child  bearing 
and  rearing.  This  throws  upon  woman 
a  war  tax,  compared  with  which  all  that 
the  male  expends  in  military  preparation 
is  comparatively  light."  But  there  is 
no  antagonism  toward  man  ;  the  author 
reiterates  that  the  tendency  of  the  wo- 
man's movement  is  toward  a  closer  and 
finer  union  of  the  two  ;  that  it  will  result 
in  a  purer  and  more  sympathetic  relation 
t(jward  each  other. 

■'Always  in  our  dreams  we  hear  the  turn  of 
the  key  that  shall  close  the  door  of  the  last 
hrothel ;  the  clink  of  the  last  coin  that  pays 
for  the  l)ody  and  soul  of  a  woman  ;  the  falling 
of  the  last  wall  that  encloses  artificially  the 
activity  of  woman  and  divides  her  from  man ; 
always  we  picture  the  love  of  the  sexes  as 
once  a  dull,  slow,  creeping  worm  ;  then  a  tor- 
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|)i(l    carlhly   chrysalis;    at    last    tlu'    luU-w  in;^c-(l 
insect,  glorious  in  the  sunshine  of  the   future." 

lM)r  (  )livc  Schrcincr  srcs  that  tlic  full 
ffccdoiii  of  woman  docs  not  lead  to  im- 
morality, but  to  a  sterner  sense  of  duty 
and  ohlig'ation  ;  to  a  hiti'lier  ideal  of  sex 
relations.  Notliin,^'  is  more  attractive  in 
this  siunmary  of  the  new  social  etliics 
than  the  JH'cadth  of  view,  the  clarit}'  and 
ch.arity  of  the  discussion.  JVIrs.  wSchrciner 
is  a  woman  of  rare  power.  In  i^enius  she 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  her  sex.  In 
ripe  wisdom,  sanity  and  fairness  we  re- 
call no  recent  book  that  ecpials   IVonniii 


aii'i  Labor.  The  spirit  of 
and  devc^tion  which 
inspires  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  the 
ecjuality  of  the  sexes 
is  finely  interpreted 
by  her  in  the  follow^ - 
ino-  words : 

"I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  generations  which 
will  come  after  us — 
You  will  look  back  at 
us  with  astonishment ! 
You  will  wonder  at  pas 
sionate  struggles  that 
accomplished  so  little ; 
at  the,  to  you,  obvious 
paths  to  attain  our  ends 
which  we  did  not  take ; 
at  the  intolera1)le  evils 
before  which  it  will 
seem  to  you  we  sat 
down  passive ;  at  the 
great  truths  staring  us 
in  the  face,  which  we 
failed  to  see ;  at  the 
truths  we  grasped  at, 
but  could  never  get  our 
fingers  quite  round.  You 
will  marvel  at  the  labor 
that  ended  in  so  little ; 
but,  what  you  will  never 
know  is  how  it  was 
thinking  of  you  and  for 
you,    that    we    struggled 


self-sacrifice 


OLIVE    SCHREINER, 
\utIior   of  "Woman   and   Labor." 


as    we    did    and    accom 

plished    the    little    which 

we  have   done;  that  it   was  in  the  thought  of 

your  larger  realization  and  fuller  life  that  ve 

found  consolation  for  the  futilities  of  our  ow  n." 

....One  of  the  travel-books  on  Stokes's 
spring  list  is  Miss  Betham-Edwards's  Un- 
frequented France,  and  among  the  art  books 
announced  by  the  same  publishers  are  studies 
of  Constable.  Romney,  Masaccio.  Vermeer 
and  TMetsu.  in  "The  Painter's  Series,"  of 
Corot  and  Delacroix  in  the  "Masterpieces  in 
Color,"  and  Three.  French  Painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century — Le  Brun.  Chardin  and 
P>agonard— in  the  "Great  Masters   Series." 


George  Meredith 

\'oi,i:.Mi-s  XIX  to  XXII  in  the  hand- 
'^onie  "Memorial  Edition'"'^  of  (leorp^e 
Meredith's  writin<:2^s,  containing  respec- 
tively Vol.  XIX  The  /hiurziii^  Marria<^c, 
Vol.'  XX  Celt  (lud  Saxon'  Vol.  XXI 
Farina,  The  Case  of  General  Op/e  and 
Lady  Camper,  and  'The  Tale  of  Chloe; 
\'ol."  XXir  The  House  on  the  Beach, 
The  Gentleman  of  Fifty  and  the  Damsel 
of  Nineteen,  and  The  Sentimentalists,  an 
unfinished  comedy,  complete  the  noble 
body  of  fiction  produced  by  the  master- 
noveh'st  of  his  time.  This  great  group 
of  novels  and  tales, 
constituting  both  a 
wonderful  gallery  of 
more  than  1,200  por- 
traits and  sketches  of 
imaginary  men  and 
women  and  an  in- 
valuable commentary 
on  human  character 
and  conduct,  is  so 
diversified,  both  in 
content  and  in  style, 
as  to  be  fairly  bewil- 
dering to  the  begin- 
ner; and,  as  often 
happens  to  an  author 
of  such  brilliant  ver- 
satility, Mere  dith 
suffers  misapprecia- 
tion  and  even  misun- 
derstanding in  the 
minds  of  many  read- 
ers because  they  have 
begun  to  read  him  at 
the  wrong  end.  The 
reader  who  does  not 
yet  know  the  work  of 
this  original  and  dar- 
ing creator  of  the 
(Stokes.)  philosophic  novel  can 
liardly  do  better  than 
with  either  The  Adventures  of 
Flarrv  Richmond  or  that  most  entertain- 
ing- of  all  the  novels.  Evan  Harrington, 
and  follow  these  with  Diana  of  the 
Crossicays.  Next  take  up  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel,  that  poignant  trag- 
edy of  first  love  which  in  its  glowing 
fusion  of  intellect  and  feeling  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  of 

*Memori.'\l  Edition  of  the  Works  of  George 
Meredith.  Vols.  XIX  to  XXVI.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2  each. 
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•iMercditli's  novels.  Then  would  come  as 
oood  a  time  as  any  to  read  the  shorter 
stories:  Farina,  a  tale  of  romantic  ad- 
venture in  a  medieval  setting;  those  cap- 
tivatinc::  ebullitions  of  the  comic  si)irit 
The  I/ousc  on  the  Beach  and  The  Case 
of  General  OpU\  and  the  profoundly 
Irai^ic  J\j!e  of  CJiloe.  ( )ne  should  now 
he  ready  for  Sandra  Bell  on  i  and  its  se- 
quel /  Ittoria.  These  mij^ht  be  followed 
1)\'  Rhochi  Flemino;  and  that  in  turn  by 
Beauehanip's  Career.  The  rest  of  the 
novels  miiiiht  as  well  be  enjoyed  in  their 
chronological  order :  The  Egoist,  The 
7>a<^/V  Comedians,  One  of  Onr  Con- 
qnerors.  Lord  Orniont  and  His  Aminta, 
The  Amacing  Marriage,  Celt  and  Saxon. 
Anyone  who  has  come  thus  far  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  he  has  read  also  The 
ShAuing  of  Shagpat,  the  first  of  Mere- 
d'th's  prose  writings,  and  for  t4iose  who 
are  not  willing  to  take  it  as  simply  the 
thousand-and-second  entertainment  of 
S'diehcrazade,  one  of  the  hardest  to  read. 
Volume  XXITI  of  this  edition  contains 
the  Essay  on  Comedy  and  other  crit'ca^ 
pieces.  The  last  three  volumes  received 
are  given  to  the  Poems.  And  an  impres- 
sive showing  it  makes  now  that  the 
whole  of  Meredith's  work  in  verse  has 
been  gathered  together,  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  a  poet  before  he  began  to  write 
novels ;  he  continued  to  write  poems 
after  he  had  ceased  from  fiction,  and  no 
other  English  novelist  ever  produced  so 
much  verse  of  such  a  high  order  of 
merit.  To  a  certain  extent,  thruout  his 
career,  the  poems  paralleled  the  noveK 
and  they  show  a  similar  progression 
from  the  simplicity  of  youth  to  great 
complexity  of  thought  risiidly  com- 
pressed in  its  expression.  The  student 
of  Meredith's  poetry  should  begin  with 
"Love  in  the  Valley,"  heme  of  the  tune- 
ful lilting,  simple  songs  of  his  first  vol- 
ume (snpprest  thruout  the  author's  life- 
time, and  now  first  brought  together 
with  all  his  later  verse  to  make  the  col- 
lection complete),  and  the  dramatic  Iv- 
rics:  ''Martin's  Puzzle,"  "The  Old 
Chartist''  and  "Jugi^fling  Jerry" — three 
little  masterpieces  of  genre  painting  in 
whicli  Meredith  has  dealt  with  the  hum- 
blest rural  life  as  feelinglv  as  anv  JLwt;- 
lish  poet.  When  one  has  listened  to  the 
music  (^f  "The  T>ark  Ascendiufr,"  "Me- 
lampus,"  "Seed-Time,"  "The  Thrush  in 


b^ebruary,"  and  the  masterly  "Hymn  to 
Color'' ;  has  enjoyed  the  incisive  thrust 
of  the  sonnets,  and  has  appreciated  the 
"passionate  and  various  beauty"  of 
"Modern  Love"  which  Sw-inburne  long 
ago  pointed  out  when  acclaiming  it  "in 
some  points  a  poem  above  the  aim  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  its  author," 
he  will  be  ready  to  delve  for  himself  in 
the  rich  mine  of  Meredith's  later  ethical 
work  in  verse. 

Old  Country  Inns  of  England.  !>>  Ilcmx 
P.  Maskcll  and  luhvard  W.  (iregorv.  lios- 
ton:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.      $.^. 

"Wc  can  safely  assert  that  no  l-jiglish  inn 
has  a  history  of  more  than  Hoo  years.  .  .  . 
Very  few  hostelrics  can  trace  their  independ- 
ent existence  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  fonr- 
t.centh   century." 

Tn  spite  of  their  shockingly  brief  record, 
English  inns  have  for  the  American  tour- 
ist an  interest  almost  if  not  cpiite  as  live- 
ly as  English  churches  and  manor  houses 
and  colleges.  True  it  is  that  they  are 
decadent  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
that  scores  of  old  gentlemen  have  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Spectator 
demanding.  What  does  it  mean  ?  True 
it  is  that  the  cookery  of  English  inns  is 
nothing  for  an  Englishman  to  be 
proud  of,  and  that  even  the  ale-room  is 
not  what  it  once  was.  Yet  the  English 
inn  is  perhaps  all  the  more  natural  a  sub- 
ject for  the  historian  because  it  is  decid- 
edly on  the  wane ;  and  the  present  Vvrit- 
ers  have  prepared  a  volume  that  is,  with 
the  drawings  for  which  thev  are  resnon- 
sible,  decided] \'  attractive.  The  li^ht  it 
reflects,  directh'  or  indirectly,  upon  vari- 
ous Enc:lish  institutions,  is  indeed  con- 
siderable. From  the  chapter  on  The 
Inns  of  Literature  and  Art  we  miss 
Crabbe's  name  and  verses.  And  where 
is  Tennyson's  immortal  tribute  to  the 
''plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock"?  It 
seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  there  is  no 
1)il)liogTaphy — for  the  authors  must  have 
found  exceedingly  useful  a  number  of 
vohimes  to  which  it  would  have  been  just 
for  them  to  refer,  and  a  convenience  for 
tlieir  more  curious  readers.  But  some 
of  the  chai'tters  are  in  no  sense  merely 
summarized  out  of  earlier  authorities : 
thus  the  final  chapter  is  t^n  Ptiblic  House 
Reform.  It  is  not,  however,  a  statistical 
chapter;  and  the  whole  volinne  is  of  a 
pleasant  amateurish  flavor. 
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East  and  West.  Comparative  Studies  of 
Nature  in  I''astern  and  Western  States. 
l'>y  Stanton  Davis  Kirkhani.  New 
York:   G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons.      $1.75. 

Mr.  KirklKini  seeks  for  Nature  where 
Nature  lives,  not  in  nniseuuis  and  libra- 
ries. His  science  is  applied  science. 
r)Otany  and  zoology  as  he  uses  them  en- 
hance esthetic  enjoyment  instead  of  kill- 
ing it.  We  do  not  find  here  the  fantastic 
psychological  interpretation  or  misinter- 
pretation of  animal  life,  now  so  common. 
The  autlior  describes  what  he  sees — and 


appreciates  the  picturesfpieness  of  the 
arid  region.  The  chajiters  devoted  to 
Arizona  are.  in  our  oi)inion,  the  most 
interesting,  as  they  are  imdeniably  the 
mc'St  novel,  part  of  the  book. 


Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth.      15y   Leon- 


Xew   Vor 


Mitchell  Ken- 


ard   Alerric1<. 
nerley.       $1.20. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  rather  more 
dei)ressing  than  any  one  other  thing,  it 
is  the  return  of  middle  age  to  the  pleas- 


'■IN    THE    DEPTHS    WHERE    THRUSHES    FLIT,   A   REGION    OF    TWILIGHT   AND    SHADOWS." 

From   Kirkham's  "East   and  West."      (Putnan.) 


he  sees  a  great  deal.  Descriptions  of 
scenery  in  current  novels  are  generally 
and  justifiably  skipped  by  the  ordinary 
reader,  for  they  are  usually  put  in  as 
breaks,  merely  to  check  the  coiirse  of  a 
narrative  likely  to  exceed  the  speed  limit. 
But  in  this  volume,  where  there  is  no 
plot  worrying  us  and  no  denouement 
hurrying  us,  we  can  enjoy  this  fine  de- 
scriptive writing  for  itself  as  we  enjoy 
the  views  from  a  car  window  when  we 
are  not  impatient  for  our  destination. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that   Mr.   Kirkham 


ures  of  fond  recollection.  And  if  any 
one  thing  can  make  this  kind  of  senti- 
mental journey  more  than  commonly  de- 
pressing, it  is  to  find  at  its  end  some  of 
memory's  children.  The  "old  boy"  who 
revisits  school  almost  always  wishes  that 
he  hadn't.  In  most  cases  meeting  other 
"old  boys"  makes  the  case  even  more 
lamentable.  Yet  it  is  a  somewhat  quix- 
otic quest  of  youthful  scenes  and  friends, 
in  the  hope  of  reviving  youthful  zest  and 
enthusiasm,  that  the  hero  of  Leonard 
Merrick's  late'st  novel  makes  after  he  has 
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inherited  nione}-  enough  to  give  up  his 
position  in  ihe  eolonies.  First  of  all  he 
goes  to  Paris,  hut  it  is  not  the  old  Paris. 
Then  he  hunts  up  his  playfellows  and 
hrings  them  together  at  a  seaside  place 
in  England  where  they  had  been  happy 
a  generation  before;  but  even  that  does 
not  pay  him  in  ha])i)iness.  Next  he 
makes  love  to  the  woman  to  whom, 
twenty  years  before,  as  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, he  had  not  dared  to  make  love;  and 
this  time  it  is  even  worse,  for  he  falls 
asleep  while  waiting  for  her  to  meet  an 
appointment.  It  is  only  when  Conrad 
starts  living  in  the  present  and  abandons 
all  effort  to  reconstitute  his  past  that  he 
catches  a  giimjxse  of  happiness  and  real- 
izes that  he  is  not  really  aged,  after  all. 


swers  the  re(juirements.  'i'he  same  ad- 
jectives will  serve  for  tlie  criticisms  prof- 
fered along  with  dates  and  historical 
notes.  lUit  one  prefers,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  that  the  point  of  view  at  least 
should  be  conventional,  where  so  many 
and  so  various  materials  must  be  manip- 
ulated in  so  few  pages.  Schools  of  Fain  I - 
iiiL!^  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  useful  refer- 
ence work:  we  at  least  mean  to  ])ut  it  to 
the  test.  Yet  the  most  hasty  ])erusal  be- 
trays wide  gaps.  Thus  a  work  that  has 
chapters  on  Spanish  art  wherein  names 
like  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga  do  not  occur, 
and  where  Goya's  appears  only  casually, 
in  one  of  the  American  editor's  essays 
])roviding'  "certain  further  additional  ma- 
terials," is  obviously  neither  successfully 


ONE    OF   THE    WINSLOW    HOMER   PAINTINGS    AT    THE 

METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM. 

Reproduced    from    the   American    edition    of   "Schools    of  Painting." 


This  is  not  the  best  of  Leonard  Merrick's 
tales,  but  it  is  not  less  clever  than  most 
of  its  predecessors.  Why  the  author  has 
never  had  a  larger  public  in  America  is 
one  of  the  several  mysteries  which  we 
have  not  solved.  Certainly  in  technique 
and  in  all  the  little  tricks  of  story  telling 
this  whimsical,  shrewdly  humorous  and 
pleasantly  sentimental  novelist  stands  al- 
most alone. 

Schools  of  Painting,  By  Mary  Innes.  Ed- 
ited, with  a  chapter  on  Schools  of 
Painting'  in  America,  and  certain  fur- 
ther additional  material,  by  Charles  de 
Kay.  106  illustrations.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $2.50. 

The   style  of   this   English   history   of 
])ainting   is    undistinguished,    but    it    an- 


encyclopedic  nor  altogetiier  up  to  date. 
The  American  editor  is  both  of  these 
things,  how'ever,  in  the  chapter  wdiich  he 
tacks  on  to  the  end  of  the  book,  the  sub- 
ject being  our  more  or  less  native  paint- 
ing. Most  of  the  Independents,  who 
exhibited  last  month  in  New  York  City, 
will  find  themselves  given  a  line,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  vouchsafed  adjectives, 
altho  these  they  must  generally  share 
with  two  or  three  competitors.  Since 
this  is  not  a  mere  dictionary  of  art,  we 
wish  that  Mr.  De  Kay  might  have  hurt 
some  one's  feelings  by  leaving  him  out 
altog-ether,  wdiile  telling  his  readers 
something  worth  while  about  a  chosen 
few^  We  regret  the  ])lan,  or  absence  of 
plan,  in  this  cha])ter  all  the  more  keenly 
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because  Mr.  1  )e  Kay  says  what  lie  does 
j)eniiit  himself  to  sa)'  rather  well,  with 
l)erfeet  sincerity,  and  with  })retty  close 
adherence  to  our  own  private  standpoint. 
I  lie  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated. 
Mow  many  readers  are  going  to  observe 
that  of  the  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  iVmcrican  canvases  every  one, 
with  never  an  exception,  is  out  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ? 

Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Country,  1763 
1774.        JJy      Clarence      Edwin      Carter, 
(Prize  Essays  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical     Association,      1908.)        Washington: 
American  Historical  Association.     $1.50. 

lM-(3m  the  character  of  the  volumes 
crowned  by  the  American  Historical 
Association,  it  is  possible  to  learn  much 
of  the  present  status  of  historical  schol- 
arship in  the  United  States.  These  vol- 
umes are  submitted  year  after  year  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  bearing  the 
honored  names  of  Justin  Winsor  and 
Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  the  former  of 
which  was  awarded  to  the  writer  of  this 
book.  Neither  of  the  names  is  without 
significance,  since  both  Winsor  and  Ad- 
ams exemplified  the  abstruse  and  critical 
scholar  rather  than  the  literary  historian. 
It  has  been  found  practicable  to  encour- 
age and  teach  an  admirable  technique  for 
historical  workers.  Literary  craftsman- 
ship is  as  yet  unteachable,  and  comes  of 
itself  or  not  at  all.  Professor  Carter's 
essay  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Hlinois 
region  in  the  years  intervening  between 
the  proclamation  of  1763  and  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  historical 
laboratory  in  its  copious  notes  and  refer- 
ences, which  not  only  elucidate  the  text, 
but  reveal  the  extent  of  the  author's 
work  among  the  sources.  The  text  is 
straightforward  and  not  uninteresting. 
But  by  far  the  most  enlivening  portion 
of  the  book  is  the  bibliography,  in  which 
critical  notes  are  attached  to  the  titles  of 
most  of  the  existing  works  relating  to 
this  phase  of  the  history  of  the  West. 
The  criticism  is  often  piquant  and  com- 
monly adverse,  and  leads  up  to  an  ex- 
pression of  belief  in  the  "uncritical  and 
unreliable  character  of  most  of  the  writ- 
ings on  Western  and  Illinois  history,"  in 
which  we  heartily  concur. 


Literary   Notes 


....An  edition  of  .Sebastian  llensel's  The 
M cndclssohn  J-'cuiiily  in  a  single  volume  ($3) 
is  issued  by  Harpers.  An  authoritative  work 
is  thus  placed  witliin  the  reach  of  a  still  great- 
er public  th.'in   has  rdready  known   it. 

....In  a  note  recently  published' we  praised 
the  story  of  a  ram,  SUi'erivnol,  by  Miss  Em- 
ily Jenknison  ( P)aker  &  Taylor  Company; 
$1.50) — ^spelling  the  title,  however,  "Silver- 
wold,"  for  some  reason  l)est  concealed.  It 
is   a   pleasure   to   make   the   correction. 

....Among  the  works  of  merit  which  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  publication 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  has 
called  forth  we  must  reckon  the  story  of  the 
work  of  translation  told  by  William  Muir, 
M.A.,  in  Our  Grand  Old  Bible  (Revell; 
$1.25).  The  account  begins  with  the  early 
h'nglish  translations  of  the  Psalter  and  is 
carried  down  the  centuries  to  the  American 
Revision  of  tqoi.  "I  he  book  is  popular  and 
rclialile. 

.  ..  .Twenty-live  years  ago  the  author  of  this 
note  made  use  of  the  Satchel  Guide  to  En- 
rope  and  if  he  were  called  upon  to  start  to- 
morrow for  a  brief  trip  abroad  he  would  take 
with  him  tlie  tqti  edition  just  received  fn^m 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  for  there  is  no  other 
volume  of  its  size  and  price  ($1.50)  with  so 
much  in  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  -the 
Satchel  Guide  is  to  be  kept  up  in  spite  of  the 
death  of  its  author,  Dr.  W.  J.'Rolfe.  the  great 
Sliakespearian   scholar. 

...  .The  debt  of  some  few  writers  who  use 
French  as  the  vehicle  of  their  ideas  to  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  is  considerable — that  of 
'Maeterlinck,  for  example.  Yet  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  Emerson  has  l)een 
translated  into  French,  and  only  a,  small  por- 
tion of  his  work  is  even  now  acessible  in  that 
language.  Mademoiselle  Dugard,  the  author 
of  a  monograph  on  the  Concord  Sage,  has  re- 
cently added  a  volume  of  essays  to  her  ear- 
lier volumes  of  translation,  entitling  it  So- 
cictc  et  Solitude  (Paris:  Armand  Colin;  3 
fr.  50). 

.  ..  .Grace  James  in  Green  Willozv  and  Oth- 
er Japanese  Fairy  Tales  retells  two  score 
stories  of  the  Japanese  folklore  (Macmillan; 
$5).  Most  of  the  tales  are  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  Mitford  and  later  popularizers 
in  this  field,  Lafcadio  Hearn  being  one  of 
Miss  James's  distinguished  predecessors.  The 
present  writer's  style  is  of  no  such  iniish  and 
beauty  as  Hearn's,  l)ut  has  lightness  of  touch. 
This  latest  adapter  has  preferred  in  the  main 
the  stories  which  have  other  appeals  than 
horror  or  tragedy.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  in  a  pseudo-Japanese  style  by  War- 
wick Ciol)le. 
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...An. I  Vouilifiil  Man  o'  irarsinaii  l''.(lRar 
Stanton  Maclay  tells  "a  true  story  of  the 
navy"  (Greenlawn.  N.  ^'. :  Navy  Blue  Co.). 
He  draws  for  the  l)est  of  his  material  upon 
the  diary  of  Samuel  Leech,  who  served  thru- 
out  the  War  of  1812  and  knew  its  hardships 
as  well  as  its  excitements.  Leech  entered  the 
war  as  a  British  a.  h.  but,  after  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Americans,  entered  the  United 
States  navy,  was  captured  again,  this  time  by 
the  English,  re-entered  the  American  navy  on 
his  release,  and  became  in  due  time  a  citizen 
of  these  States.  His  story  is  a  thrilling  one, 
and  is  well  told  by  an  authority  in  naval  his- 
tory. 

...  .In  1909,  a  first  prize  of  $300,  offered  by 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  of  Chicago,  to  col- 
lege students  for  essays  on  economic  topics, 
was  awarded  to  Gilbert  Lewis  Campbell,  then 
an  undergraduate  in  Northwestern  University, 
whose  subject  was  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Their  Compensation.  The  judges  were  Pro- 
fessors J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  J.  B.  Clark, 
Henry  C.  Adams  and  Lklwin  F.  Gay,  and  Mr. 
Horace  White.  Mr.  Campbell  has  since  re- 
vised and  enlarged  the  essay,  which  is  now 
published  in  a  volume  of  105  pages.  Be- 
ginning with  the  statistics  of  .industrial  acci- 
dents here  and  abroad,  the  author  shows  the 
social  cost  of  them  and  then  considers  meth- 
ods of  industrial  insurance  and  the  laws  of 
the  States  concerning  employers'  liability, 
closing  with  suggestions  for  remedies  to  be 
provided  by  further  legislation.  The  little 
book  has  been  written  carefully,  and  it  ap- 
pears at  a  time  when  the  questions  which  it 
considers  are  prominent  in  American  Legis- 
latures.      (Houghton  Mifflin;   $1.) 

....The  first  issue  of  a  new  quarterly  re- 
view of  dramatic  literature  comes  to  us  from 
Chicago  {The  Drama;  The  Dramatic  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Pontiac  Building;  75  cents;  $3  a 
year).  The  editors  are  Professor  William 
Norman  Guthrie,  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  Charles  Hubbard  Sergei.  In  the 
February,  191 1,  issue  appear  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Giuseppe  Giacosa  (''As  the  Leaves"), 
and  critical  articles  by  Percy  MacKaye,  Na- 
thaniel Wright  Stephenson,  and  others.  G. 
C.  Ashton  Jonson,  in  telling  of  a  London 
Theatre  Libre,  recalls  the  first  presentations 
of  Maeterlinck  in  England — in  1895.  In  Eng- 
land, but  in  French,  these  performances. 

"Maeterlinck  himself  came  over  and  added  a  toucli 
of  originality  to  the  reception  that  we  had  arranged 
for  him,  by  wiring  during  the  morning  'Mere  opi^ose 
depart.'  As  it  was  frightfully  rough  in  the  channel 
and  the  dear  French  actors  and  actresses  arrived  look- 
ing like  thirty  cents,  we  naturally  concluded  the  first 
word  should  have  been  'Mer'  and  tnat  this  was  the 
Belgium  Shakespeare's  (as  he  was  then  slightingly 
called)  method  of  announcing  that  it  was  too  rough 
to  cross.  But  no!  it  was  filial  devotion,  just  French 
filial  devotion,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
touching,  but  fortunately  our  Hon  arrived  in  time 
and  we  proceeded  with  joy  to  our  financial  Ther- 
mopylae." .  ..  i    I 


Pebbles 

'"Pa,  what  is  superstition?" 

"Any  kind  of  a  belief  that  another  will  not 
give  up  when  you  tell  him  your  belief  is  dif- 
ferent."— Judge. 

Londoner  (to  Pat,  seeing  a  Rugby  game  for 
the  first  time) — What  do  you  think  ot  it,  Pat? 

Pat — Begorra,  it  'ud  be  a  jewel  of  a  game  if 
they  only  had  shticks  ! — Punch. 

Looking  at  Lorimer  from  all  angles,  one 
is  forced  to  the  opinion  that  the  donors  of 
that  $100,000  slush  fund  didn't  get  their 
money's  worth. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"You  can't  see  the  leading  lady  now ;  she 
is  busy  in  the  dressing  room." 

"Is  she  changing  her  costume  for  the  next 
act?" 

"No;  this  is  an  Ibsen  play.  She  is  merely 
making  up  her  mind." — Cornell  .Widow. 

What  is  the  n'-atter  with  magazine  verse, 
do  you  ask?  Sometimes  it  is  the  point  of 
view.  The  editor  of  one  monthly  magazine 
says   that   he   recently   received   this   letter : 

"How  much  do  you  y.ay  for  jioetry  and  what  kind 
do  you  want?      I    will   write  it  to  order   for  you  and    1 

can    handle   any   t()])ic." 

NEVADA. 

Nevada,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  State  of  Liberty, 

Of  thee   I   sing. 
State  where  our  fathers  flee ; 
State  that  sets  mothers  free — 
Marriage,   because   of  thee, 

Hath   lost   its    sting. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

He  had  been  calling  on  her  twice  a  week 
for  six  months,  but  had  not  proposed.  He 
was  a  wise  young  man  and  therefore  didn't 
think  it  necessary. 

"Ethel,"  he  said,  as  they  were  taking  a 
moonlight  stroll  one  evening,  "I-er-am  going 
to  ask  you  an  important  question." 

"Oh,  George,"  she  exclaimed,  "this  is  so 
sudden!       Why  I"— 

"What  I  want  to  ask  is  this,"  he  interrupted. 
"What  date  have  you  and  your  mother  de- 
cided upon  for  our  wedding!" — Chicago 
News. 

A  Southern  lawyer  tells  of  a  case  that  came 
to  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  wherein  his 
principal  witness  was  a  darky  name.d  Jack- 
son, supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  certain 
transactions  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  his 
employer,  the  defendant. 

"Now,  Jackson,"  said  the  lawyer,  "I  want 
you  to  understand  the  importance  of  telling 
the  truth  when  you  are  put  on  the  stand. 
You  know  what  will  happen,  don't  you,  if 
you  don't  tell  the  truth?" 

"Yassir,"  was  Jackson's  reply ;  "in  dat  case 
1  expects  our  side  will  win  de  case." — Har- 
per's. 
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The  Agreement  with  Canada 

Opponents  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment have  rehed,  in  this  conntry,  mainly 
upon  the  assertion  that  justice  calls  for 
amendments  in  the  interest  of  our  farm- 
ers, and,  in  Canada,  upon  the  cry  that 
the  agreement  was  designed  l)y  the 
United  States  to  promote  annexation. 
Much  of  President  Taft's  admirable  de- 
fense of  the  agreement,  in  New  York, 
last  week,  related  to  this  argument  about 
amendments,  the  effect  of  the  addition 
of  amendments  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
cry  of  annexation.  We  are  glad  that  he 
made  that  speech.  Full  reports  of  it 
have  been,  or  will  be,  read  thruout  this 
countrv  and  Canada,  and  in  England — 
here,  by  farmers  who  have  been  misled 
by  their  Senators  and  others ;  in  Canada 
and  in  Great  Britain  by  those  who  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's hidden  purpose  was  to  obtain 
political  control  of  the  Dominion. 

''The  talk  of  annexation,"  said  Mr. 
Taft,  "is  bosh."  That  is  true,  but  the 
talk  has  had  efifect  in  Canada.  Becausi^ 
it  excited  opposition  there  to  the  agree- 
ment, attempts  have  been  made  to  inten- 
sify this  opposition  in  dishonest  ways. 
For  example,  a  pamphlet  has  been  cir- 
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culalcd  widely  containing  what  was  al- 
leged to  l)c  an  exact  report  of  a  si)eech 
"recently  delivered  in  Missouri"  by 
Speaker  Champ  Clark.  A  part  uf  it  was 
as  tollows: 

"I't'llow  Missourians,  our  party  sees  in  the 
Kcciprocit}  bill  a  wedge  vvliich  will  be  driven 
between  eastern  and  western  Canada.  A 
countr}^  divided  aj^ainst  itself  must  fall,  and 
the  wedge  we  shall  drive  b}'  means  of  this 
bill  will  split  Canada  m  two,  and  both  halves 
will  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States. 
Jn  other  words,  gentlemen,  the  Democratic 
party  means  to  annex  Canada  by  force  or 
guile.  Why  ?  lU'cause,  gentlemen,  Canada 
IS  under  the  tyrannous  heel  of  a  foreign 
country,  a  country  that  is  a  monarchy  and. 
therefore,  absolutely  opjjosed  to  all  the  tenets 
of  democracy.  1  he  Democratic  party  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  by 
its  monarchical  system,  which  is  extended 
over  Canada,  directly  transgresses  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we 
are  therefore  acting  w  ell  within  our  rights ; 
we  are  going  to  annex  Canada." 

Some  one  sent  the  pamphlet  to  Speak- 
er Clark,  who  replied  that  it  was  a  for- 
gery, that  he  had  never  at  any  time  or 
place  uttered  a  single  sentence  of  the 
''speech."  But  this  trick  was  not  ex- 
posed until  a  few  days  ago,  and  even 
now  there  must  be  many  Canadians  who 
l)elieve  that  the  speech  was  actually  de- 
livered. 

On  our  side  of  the  line  farmers  have 
been  assured  that  many  amendments, 
putting  meats,  llour,  etc.,  on  the  free 
list,  ought  to  be  added,  in  justice  to 
them.  Mr.  Taft  shows  that  such  provi- 
sions were  rejected  by  Canada  because, 
so  to  speak,  the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot.  Canadians  were  convinced  that 
American  producers  of  the  commodities 
in  question  could  undersell  them  in  the 
Canadian  market.  Therefore,  the  sug- 
gested amendments  would  not  help  the 
American  farmer  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  for  him.  But  these  are  the 
amendments  by  which  the  agreement  is 
menaced  today  in  the  Senate. 

They  should  not  be  offered,  and  they 
should  be  opposed,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because,  if  adopted  and  made  eft"ec- 
tive,  they  would  be  of  no  value  to  our 
agriculturists  or  other  consumers ;  sec- 
ond, because,  if  affixt  to  the  agreement 
they  would  invite  successful  demand 
from  several  foreign  countries  for  simi- 
lar concessions,  under  the  "most-favored 
nation"   clause  of  existing  treaties.      It 
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may  fairly  be  said  that  they  would  kill  violence,     especially     in     street     railway 

the    agreement.      "The    use    of    amend-  riots,  where  the  mob  is  sure  to  sympa- 

ments,"   Mr.   Taft   remarked   last   week,  thize   with   the   strikers  and   show   it  by 

''is  a  very  common  method  of  defeating  the  destruction  of  property, 

legislation  when  the  responsibility  for  its  The    Los   Angeles   tragedy   was   of   a 

defeat  is  one  that  the  movers  of  such  different  sort.      There  was    no  mob ;  it 

amendments  do  not  desire  openly  to  as-  occurred  at  night.     It  was  the  result  of 

sume."                                                               .  the  refusal  of  employers  to  yield  to  the 

There   will   be   a   long   contest   in   the  demands   of   the   employees.      While   we 

Senate,  and  the  result  of  it  cannot  now  must  presume,  legally,  aii\'  accused  man 

be  foreseen.     Some  predict  that  the  bill  to  be  innocent  until  proved  guilty — and 

cannot     be     passed     there     unless     the  we  shall  hold  to  this  rule  in  the  cases  of 

amendments  proposed  by  certain  Repub-  J.  J.   McNamara,  secretary  of  the  Iron 

lican  insurgents  are  attached  to  it.     To  Workers'  Union,  and  his  brother — yet  no 

pass  it  in  that  way  would  be  actually  to  one  can  help    knowing    that    it  was  the 

defeat   it.     If   Republican   Senators   are  labor  union  men  who  felt  aggrieved  that 

determined  thus  to  wreck  a  memorable  non-union  men  were  employed,  and  it  is 

agreement   negotiated    by   a   Republican  they  who  stood  in  to  gain  profit,  or  at 

President,   they   should   know   that   they  least  revenge,  by  this  dynamite  explosion 

are  on  the  point  of  making  a  great  politi-  which   wrecked   the   building  and  •  killed 

cal  blunder.  its  occupants.    Accordingly,  it  is  the  nat- 

S  ural  suspicion  that  some  member  or  rep- 

The    T  OS    Ancrelps   Crime  resentative  of  the  union  exploded  the  dy- 

ine  L.OS  Angeies  ^^rime  ^^^^^^-^^  ^^  ^^  1^^^^  planned  the  outrage 

We  would  anticipate  nothing,  for  trial  of  which  others   were  the  guilty  doers, 

before  the  court  must  settle  it,  whether,  We  do  not    mean  that    the    McNamara 

as   charged,  it  was  the  concerted  crime  brothers  are  guilty,  at  least  not  yet,  for 

of  the  high  officials  of  a  national  labor  they  are  still  to  Ijc  presumed,  legally  pre- 

union   of   high    degree,   the   Bridge   and  sumed,  innocent.     But  if  not  they,  some 

Structural  Iron   Workers'  Union,  which  one  else  of  those   who  were  to  get  the 

blew  up  with  dynamite  the  Los  Angeles  profit  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  guilty, 

Times    and    killed    twenty-one    men ;    or  for  this   was  not  done  in  daylight,  nor 

whether    this    is  a  damnable    plot    con-  done  by  a  frenzied  crowd, 

trived  by  the  tools  of  an  organization  of  But  it  might  be  the  work  of  some  ir- 

builders  and  capitalists  to  discredit  and  responsible  member  of  the   union,   some 

destroy  an  innocent  labor  union  and  so  weak-minded    man    whose    passion    had 

put  the  workmen  in  their  power.  Which-  got  the  better  of  his  judgment  and  pru- 

ever  is  true,  the  criminality  is  too  great  dence.     There  is,  however,  another  phase 

for  words  to  express.  of  the  matter.     It  is  freely  stated,   and 

Yet  some  things  are  clear  and  must  not  denied,  that  this  blowing  up  of  a 
be  said.  A  union  is  good  so  long  as  its  building  in  which  non-union  labor  was 
purpose  is  to  maintain  the  rights  and  employed  is  no  single  offense.  There 
subserve  simply  the  interests  of  its  mem-  have  been,  we  are  told,  eighty  cases 
bers.  A  union  will  be  bad  if  it  helps  it-  within  six  years  in  which  structural  iron 
self,  or  hopes  to  help  its  members,  by  bridges  and  buildings  have  been  dyna- 
violence  and  murder.  This  is  a  very  mited,  all  representing  precisely  the  same 
commonplace  statement,  and  yet  worth  sort  of  crime  as  does  this  offense.  One 
the  saying.  No  representative  of  labor  such  case  could  be  explained,  or  ex- 
would  dare  openly  defend  ,  violence,  plained  away ;  but  eighty  is  a  different 
Labor  leaders  always  deny  that  in  the  matter.  They  have  occurred  all  over 
case  of  strikes  they  employ  violence ;  the  country.  It  would  seem  impossible 
that,  they  say,  is  resorted  to  by  boys  and  that  they  should  not  represent  some  com- 
sympathetic,  but  irresponsible,  bystand-  mon  plan  or  agreement.  One's  conclu- 
ers.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  general  sion  naturally  turns  to  the  inner  counsels 
suspicion  that  violence  when  committed  of  the  union. 

finds  sympathy,  and  it  is  often  privately  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  Iron 

defended.      We  are  familiar    with  such  Workers'  Union  wishes  to  maintain  the 
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good  will  of  the  public  it  should  bend  its 
energies  not  so  nuicli  to  the  defense  of 
its  secretary  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
guilty  miscreants.  Just  now  appears  a 
close  associate  of  the  McNamaras,  and, 
to  save  his  own  life,  makes  confession 
that  he  was  paid  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  two  hundred  dollars  and  expenses 
each  for  dynamiting  a  large  number  of 
these  buildings  and  bridges.  He  may  be 
lying ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  plot  got  up 
by  the  prosecution  ;  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  the  true  course 
for  unions  which  believe  their  officials 
innocent  to  welcome  a  trial  which  would 
surely  acquit  them.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  innocence  of  the  sccret'iry  of  the 
International  Iron  Workers'  Union  will 
be  established,  but  if  so,  then  no  efifort 
can  be  too  great  to  discover  the  real  au- 
thors of  these  concerted  crimes. 

Dynamite  crimes  are  quite  too  fre- 
quent. Dynamite  can  be  bought  very 
easily  by  any  criminal.  There  are  no 
adequate  protective  laws.  Dynamite 
sticks  can  be  bought  about  as  freely  as 
one  buys  a  paraffin  candle.  There  are 
regulations  in  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  that 
is  about  all.  In  most  States  no  record 
is  kept  of  the  sale  or  use  of  dynamite. 
Such  negligence  is  shameful.  We  need 
general  legislation,  which  shall  allow  dy- 
namite to  be  kept  in  the  possession  only 
of  authorized  and  registered  persons  and 
for  special  definite  uses.  The  free  access 
to  such  an  explosive  is  a  temptation  to 
weak  and  wicked  men.  Every  morn- 
ing's paper  brings  its  rei)ort  of  one  or 
more  dynamite  crimes.  Here  is  one 
field  for  legislation ;  but  now  it  is  the 
court  that  must  act  on  this  case,  without 
fear  or  favor.  If  J.  J.  McNamara  is 
proved  innocent  we  shall  rejoice ;  but  if 
he  is  proved  guilty  the  damage  to  this 
union  and  to  unionism  as  a  whole  will  be 
very  serious  and  most  unfortunate,  un- 
less those  who  are  its  responsible  officers 
do  their  best  to  expose  and  not  to  con- 
ceal guilt.  The  fact  that  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  under  Mr.  Gompers,  proposes 
to  assess  five  million  members  for  the 
defense  of  the  McNamaras  ought  to 
prove  that  its  leaders  believe  the  charges 
'>nd  the  confession  an  atrocious  capitalist 
plot  against  innpcent  men.  Then  let 
them  look  earnestly  for  the  real  culprits. 


A  British  View  of  Our  Economic 
State 

After  the  prolonged  discussion  of 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  which  our  news])a])crs, 
])oliticians,  economists  and  statisticians 
have  been  conducting,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  an  entirely  independent  report  on 
the  subject,  prepared  by  British  Board  of 
Trade  experts  and  issued  as  a  British 
Government  dociunent.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  similar  investigations,  the 
others,  previously  published,  relating  to 
economic  conditions  in  Continental  Euro- 
pean countries.  Its  conclusions  in  sub- 
stance are,  that  notwithstanding  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  America,  the  American 
wage-earner  enjoys  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage over  his  British  competitor,  and 
that  it  is  far  greater  than  the  advantage 
of  the  British  wage-earner  over  the  Ger- 
man or  the  Erenchman. 

The  data  were  collected  in  February, 
1909,  and  cover  washes,  hours  of  work, 
housing  and  rents,  food  prices  and  fam- 
ily expenditures.  Twenty-eight  towns, 
including  the  larger  cities  except  San 
Francisco,  were  selected  for  the  inquiry. 
Practically  the  area  investigated  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  it  contains 
more  than  three-fourths  of  our  total 
population.  The  trades  selected  for  the 
comparative  investigation  of  wages  were 
the  building  and  engineerine  trades,  and 
printing.  Unfortunately  this  selection, 
as  we  shall  show,  qualifies  the  value  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at,  in  a  way 
which  the  authors  of  the  report  and  the 
English  newspaper  writers  that  have 
commented  upon  it,  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive. . ' 

Comparing  earnings  in  these  selected 
trades,  the  American  earns  two  and  a 
nuarter  times  as  much  monev  as  the 
Englishman  and  works  shorter  hours  for 
it,  so  that  his  hourly  rate  of  earnings  in 
comparison  with  the  Englishman's  is  as 
240  to  TOO.  Rent  is  found  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  twice  as  high  in  America  as  in 
England,  and  food  about  one-third  hieh- 
er ;  but  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  is 
found  to  be  onlv  as  152  in  America  to 
TOO  in  England,  leaving  a  handsome  bal- 
ance of  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
American  was^e-earner. 
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From  these  conclusions  the  London 
Times  draws  others  which  challenge 
scrutiny.  ''These  facts,"  it  says,  "com- 
pletely dispose  of  two  widely  current 
misconceptions  or  misstatements.  One  is 
'that  the  higher  wages  admittedly  paid  in 
America  are  all  swallowed  up  and  more 
by  the  higher  cost  of  living.'  The  other 
is  'that  the  inferior  position  in  regard  to 
conditions  of  living  occupied  by  the 
other  European  countries  investigated, 
as  compared  with  England,  is  caused  by 
their  protective  fiscal  systems.'  "  These 
conclusions  are,  of  course,  obvious 
enough  if  the  report  itself  stands  unchal- 
lenged, but  in  one  vitally  important  par- 
ticular that  will  not  do. 

The  reports  on  this  subject  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
and  by  competent  private  agencies  like 
Bradstreet's,  with  which  our  readers 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  famil- 
iar, have  agreed  in  showing  that  while 
American  wages  did  advance  materially 
during  the  years  in  which  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  rising  to  its  maximum  point  at 
the  beginning  of  1910,  the  advance  in 
wages  did  not  in  general  or  in  the  aver- 
age overtake  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  There  were,  however,  important 
exceptions  in  certain  trades ;  and  among 
such  were  precisely  those  trades  which 
the  British  investigators  unhappily  hit 
upon  as  the  basis  of  their  investigation. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  building,  engineer- 
ing and  printing  trades  wage  earners  on 
the  whole  gained  more  than  they  lost  by 
the  upward  run  of  prices.  Mill  workers 
in  general,  factory  operatives  and  un- 
skilled laborers,  lost  more  thru  increased 
cost  of  living  than  they  gained  in  ad- 
vances of  wages. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  was  so 
perfectly  well  known  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  should  have  failed  to  take  note  of 
it  and  to  discount  it.  In  the  American 
engineering,  building  and  printing  trades 
the  unions  have  had  a  nearly  perfect  or- 
ganization, which  has  enabled  them  to 
take  instant  and  complete  advantage  of 
the  market.  More  than  any  other  class 
of  men  in  the  country,  except  promoters 
and  speculators,  the  wage  earners  in  the 
building  and  engineering  trades  have 
been  able  to  profit  by  "prosperity." 

Notwithstanding  this  important  (luali- 


fication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  conclu- 
sions, it  is  probably  true  that  American 
labor  is  on  the  whole  better  off  than 
English  labor,  as  English  lalx>r  is  on  the 
whole  better  off  than  Continental  Euro- 
pean labor.  The  Times  is  right  also  in 
pointing  out  the  logical  absurdity  of  the 
argument  that  a  protective  tariff  handi- 
caps labor  in  Europe  and  benefits  it  in 
America.  What  really  is  proven  is  that 
free  trade  and  protectionism  as  princi- 
ples or  theories  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  if  we  want  to 
get  down  to  the  facts.  Actual  tariffs  are 
not  constructed  on  any  economic  prin- 
ciple whatsoever.  They  are  made  by  in- 
terests for  interests,  and  it  is  not  a  prof- 
itable expenditure  of  time  to  demon- 
strate that  they  swell  the  profits  and 
raise  the  wages  of  those  elements  in  the 
population  that  happen  to  be  their  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Certified  Heroes 

Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions,  varied 
as  they  are,  have  a  logical  connection 
and  the  funds,  foundations  and  institu- 
tions he  has  established  co-operate  to- 
£rether  in  the  advancement  of  his  ideals. 
The  Hero  Fund  Commission  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  the  peace  propa- 
ganda to  which  he  has  in  recent  years 
chieflv  devoted  his  money  and  attention. 
He  believes  that  the  victories  of  peace 
should  be  as  renowned  as  those  of  war 
and  that  "the  heroes  of  civilization"  who 
save  human  life  should  receive  the  public 
recognition  and  reward  which  has  been 
always  bestowed  upon  "the  heroes  of 
barbarism"  who  maim  and  destrov. 

The  report  issued  from  the  offices  of 
the  commission,  at  Pittsburg',  January 
31,  lOTT,  is  an  inspiring-  pamphlet  and 
goes  far  to  justifv  the  opening  sentence 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  deed  of  trust:  "Gen- 
tlemen, we  live  in  an  heroic  age."  The 
popular  taste  in  stories  of  adventure  de- 
mands an  increasing  condensation  and 
elimination  of  all  detail  and  description 
unessential  to  the  action.  This  pamphlet 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  to  be  more 
read  than  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
briefest  and  most  exciting  fiction,  for 
here  are  452  deeds  of  daring,  described 
in  about  ten  lines  each,  but  in  such  suc- 
cinct   style    as    to   convey    a    very    clear 
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picture  of  the  incident  in  each  case. 
And  it  adds  to  their  interest  to 
know  that  the  deeds  we  read  of  are 
not  imaginary  or  impossible,  the  dreams 
-of  a  professional  fictionist  or  the  embel- 
lishments of  a  newspaper  reporter.  All 
these  have  been  scrutinized  and  attested. 
Ten  times  as  many  cases  of  alleged  hero- 
ism have  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission and  rejected.  The  awards  of  the 
Hero  Fund  in  the  seven  years  of  its  ex- 
istence have  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers to  $600,000,  of  which  $350,000  has 
gone  to  the  heroes  and  those  dependent 
upon  them;  $150,000  has  been  contribut- 
ed to  relief  funds  of  great  disasters  such 
as  the  California  earthquake  and  Monon- 
gah  mine,  and  $100,000  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools.  Medals  have  been  awarded  in 
each  case:  13  gold,  195  silver  and  244 
bronze. 

The  selection  of  so  large  a  number  of 
authentic  cases  of  contemporary  heroism 
affords  some  interesting  statistics.  In 
112  cases,  or  about  a  fourth  the  total 
number,  the  individual  lost  his  life  in  the 
successful  or  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
rescue.  The  number  of  lives  reported 
saved  is  442,  but  there  are  besides  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  salvage  of  all  the 
passengers  of  a  vessel,  so  the  total  is 
doubtless  more  than  five  times  the  loss. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  impulse  to  risk 
one's  life  for  others  results  in  a  gain  to 
the  community,  tho  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible and  improper  to  draw  such  a 
trial  balance,  because  we  know  nothing 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  lives  .lost  and 
saved,  and  heroism  would  be  deprived  of 
its  noblest  quality  if  such  a  calculation 
entered  into  it. 

That  heroism  is  not  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle'race  or  sex  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  8  colored  persons  and  28 
women  among  the  452  attempts  at  res- 
cue, but  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
draw  from  these  figures  any  conclusion 
as  to  relative  heroism,  for  opportunity 
and  ability  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration as  well  as  disposition. 

The  accidents  in  which  the  lives  were 
endangered  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Drowning,  261 ;  railroad  perils,  48 ;  gas 
sufifocation  in  wells,  etc.,  45 ;  mine  acci- 
dents of  all  kinds,  37 ;  fires,  30 ;  runaway 


horses,  10;  electric  wires,  8;  cave-ins,  5; 
mad  dog  attacks,  2 ;  gun  attacks,  2 ;  and 
I  each  of  danger  from  snake  bite,  fall, 
automobile,  bull,  freezing  and  sawmill. 
This  does  not  show  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  modern  perils  to  life  and  limb, 
but  rather  those  in  which  help  is  most 
commonly  possible.  The  water  sports  of 
boating,  swimming  and  skating  cause  an 
appalling  loss  of  life  every  year,  yet  they 
more  often  give  opportunity  for  rescue 
than  other  accidents.  That  modern  life 
demands  new  forms  of  heroism  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  cases  of  lives  saved 
from  electric  shock. 

These  heroes  represent  all  classes  of 
society,  and  almost  every  occupation, 
chiefly,  of  course,  those  in  which  such 
accidents  are  most  common.  In  age 
they  range  from  9  to  70.  Classified  by 
five-year  periods  the  ages  are  as  follows : 
9  to  15  years,  42  heroes;  16  to  20,  75; 
21  to  25,'  y^j ;  26  to  30,  63 ;  31  to  35,  61 ; 
36  to  40,  48 ;  41  to  45,  34 ;  46  to  50,  25 ; 
51  to  55,  15 ;  56  to  60,  6;  61  to  65,  3 ;  66 
to  70,  2.  The  average  age  is  a  little  less 
than  30.  The  median  age  or  middle  of 
the  series  is  28.  The  m.ode  or  most  com- 
monly occurring  age  is  22.  Here  again 
the  important  factors  doubtless  are  oc- 
cupation and  opportunity.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  distribution 
curve  when  plotted  shows  a  striking  re- 
semblance for  most  of  its  length  to  the 
curve  of  average  age  of  marrying. 

What  the  effect  of  this  fund  will  prove 
to  be  cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  if 
properlv  administered  it  is  impossible  to 
see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial, and  there  are  few  philanthropic 
donations  of  which  this  can  be  said.  It 
Is  an  amateur  prize,  for  the  conditions  of 
the  grant  exclude  those  whose  profession 
involves  the  saving  of  life  such  as  fire- 
men, policemen,  etc.,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners are  expressly  warned  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  danger  of  weak- 
ening the  obligation  of  employers  and 
communities  to  provide  compensation  for 
all  the  accidents  incurred  in  the  ordinary 
occupations.  Mr.  Carnegie  says  In  his 
deed  of  trust : 

"I  do  not  expect  to  stimulate  or  create  he- 
roism by  this  fund,  knowing  well  that  heroic 
action  is  impulsive ;  but  I  do  believe  that  if 
the  hero  is  injured  in  his  bold  attempt  to 
serve   or  save  his   fellows   that  he   and  those 
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dependent  upon  him  should  not  suffer  pecuni-  pleasant  story  amid  the  Sterner  stuff.   He 

arily  thereby."  Held   that   the   reptiblic   was   in    fact   the 

This  is  certainly  a  modest  expectation.  j)ossession  of  one  party.     Love  of  coun- 

We  may  reasonably  h()i)e  that   the   fiiiid  try  and  love  of  the  republic  were  not  the 

may  be   more   far-reaching-  than   he  an-  same ;  hence  he  claimed  that  many  patri- 

ticipates.      The    indirect    effect    of    such  otic  forces  are  lost  to  the  republic.     The 

awards  is  always  greater  than  the  direct,  audience  understood  what  he  meant.    He 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  numerous  brought  in  various  topics  now  under  dis- 

prizes  offered  in  France  for  literary  skill,  cussion   in   French  pohtics,  such  as   old 

virtue  or  faithful  service  have  developed  age    pensions,    proportional    representa- 

these     qualities     in     the     recipients     or  tion,  the  referenduin,  and  so  on.    He  had 

whether  the  Nobel  prizes  have  produced  a  good  word  for  all,  but — always  some 

any  scientific  discoveries,  but  there  is  no  reserve  along  with  it.     Thus    far  there 

doubt    that    the    circumstances    of    the  was    nothing    new    or    striking    in    the 

awards  have   had   a   favorable  effect  on  speech.     But  when  Sangnier  turned  back 

public  opinion.     It  is  not  probable  or  de-  from   every   day   questions   to   the  prin- 

sirable  that  the  expectation  of  a  Carne-  ciples    upon    which   they    rest,    then    the 

gie  medal,  even  of  gold,  should  be  a  mo-  Catholic  was  heard  speaking.     He  expa- 

tive  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  who  tiated  long  upon  the  dogma  of  laicism. 

plunges  into  the  river  to  save  his  drown-  Thruout  his  audience  was  with  him.    To 

ing  companions.     Still  the  publicity  and  the  direct  question  whether  between  the 

applause  given  to  such  acts  contribute  to  Church  and  society  some  agreement  was 

the  formation  of  the  common  sentiment  necessary,  he  held  that  there  was  no  such 

from  which  spring  heroic  deeds.  need.     All  that  was  exacted  from  them 

^  was  to  put  their  political  platform  upon 

«^          ,       p.,,  non-sectarian  grounds,  which  all  creeds 

Alter  tne  oillon  should  respect.     The  citizen  here  shows 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  readers  of  The  himself.      The    Catholic    Church — Sang- 

Independent  enjoyed  the  story  of  the  uier  declared — asked  not  the  civil  power 

Sillon,   which   its   founder,   Marc   Sang-  to  favor  her  by  any  privilege.     Liberty 

nier,  himself  wrote.     The  sketch  was  a  was  all  she  wished;  rather  bold  teaching 

swan  note,  for  it  explained  the  death  of  with  Pius  X  still  at  the  helm.  The  young 

that  band  of  French  youths  by  order  of  Frenchman   seemed   in    191 1    to   re-echo 

Pius  X.  the  sentiments  of  the  young  Irishman, 

Nothing  daunted,  Sangnier  started  out  O'Connell,  when  in  1829  he  denounced 
afresh.  He  began  a  new  paper.  La  the  veto  by  England  of  candidates  to  the 
Democratie.  It  prospered  so  that  he  felt  Irish  episcopate :  "We  take  our  religion 
encouraged,  with  the  advice  of  friends,  from  Rome,  not  our  politics." 
to  propose  a  new  party  in  French  politics.  A  feature  of  these  meetings  in  France 
A  public  meeting  was  arranged  for  Sun-  is  public  discussions :  contradictions ,  the 
day,  March  26,  191 1.  The  assembly  met  French  call  them.  The  chief  contradic- 
in  a  large,  ramshackle  building,  with  teur  was  Paul  Hyacinth  Loyson,  the  son 
open  roof,  used  as  a  riding  school.  The  of  the  famous  Pere  Hyacinth.  He  is 
floor  is  of  tan  bark.  About  half  of  the  younger  than  Sangnier;  a  cooler  and 
space  had  rows  of  seats,  behind  which  more  practised  speaker  also.  Young 
stood  most  of  the  crowded  audience.  No  Loyson  described  himself  "as  a  free 
spark  of  fire,  no  sign  of  heat,  was  there,  thinker,  or,  if  you  wish,  free  believer." 
and  yet  on  that  wet,  chilly  Sunday  after-  He  •  reminded  his  hearers,  nearly  all 
noon  upward  of  five  or  six  thousand,  Catholics,  that  he  had  stood  up  for 
among  whom  were  hundreds  of  well-  the  defense  of  the  Churches  and  free- 
dressed  women,  paid  each  a  nickel  (25  dom  of  teaching.  Then  joined  in  an- 
centimes)  for  admission.  There  was  other  youth,  a  Jew,  by  name  Stern, 
perfect  order;  everybody  seemed  cheer-  whose  father  is  the  chief  owner  of  a 
ful..  Sangnier  was  the  principal  speaker,  chain  of  daily  newspapers,  strong  on 
Not  a  bad  orator,  with  a  clear  resonant  financial  matters,  that  girdle  France, 
voice,    he    knows    how    to    work    in    the  The   bluntest   question   put  to   Sangnier 
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was:  Suppose  tlic  Pope  repudiates  your 
democratic  league,  will  you  obey  hiiu? 
It  was  a  straight  question,  but  it  got  an 
indirect  reply.  In  answering  Sangnier 
quoted  Tins  X.  as  saying  that  in  all  mat- 
ters outside  of  religion  Catholics  enjoy 
the  unlimited  freedom  which  other  citi- 
zens possess.  He  added  examples.  Leo 
XHI.  requested  the  German  Centrum  to 
vote  for  Bismarck's  Septennate,  but  it 
refused.  The  same  Pope  called  on 
French  Catholics  to  rally  around  the  re- 
public, but  the  monarchists  held  back. 
Both  centrum  and  monarchists  did  right 
in  refusing. 

There  was  no  disorder.  Within  were 
no  policemen,  while  the  dozen  or  so  out- 
side had  nothing  to  do.  The  founder  of 
the  Sillon  showed  more  pluck  than  his 
letter  of  submission  to  Pius  X.  would 
lead  any  one  to  suspect,  but  he  seems 
heroic — one  may  add  Napoleonic — in 
dreaming  of  a  new  Catholic  party  after 
the  repeated  and  contemptible  failures  of 
the  past  forty  years.  And  if  Napole- 
onic, Sangner  is  a  fresh  "back-from- 
Elba"  who  will  soon  find  his  Waterloo. 

What  a  contrast  to  see  the  young 
Catholic  millionaire  on  one  side  and  the 
ex-priest's  son  facing  him  on  the  other. 
Strange  sight,  also,  to  see  the  young  mil- 
lionaire Jew  standing  between  both. 
Judaism,  Romanism,  Rationalism !  Veri- 
ly the  fagots  of.  the  Inquisition  are 
quenched — and  for  all  time  to  come. 

In   Memory  of  Samuel   Johnson 

In  the  year  of  the  simultaneous  publi- 
cation of  all  the  28  volumes  of  the  new 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  England  honors 
a  lexicographer  whose  work  antedates 
even  the  original  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, published  in  1771.  Mr.  Cecil 
Harms  worth,  a  brother  of  Lord  North- 
clifife,  the  newspaper  publisher,  has 
stepped  in  and  saved  the  old  house  in 
Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  where  Dr. 
Johnson  compiled  that  immortal  diction- 
ary best  known  to  many  persons  because 
Miss  Becky  Sharp  threw  a  copy  of  it  at 
the  head  of  Miss  Jemima  Pinkerton,  on 
leaving  the  academy  kept  in  Chiswick. 

Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  no 
longer  a  standard  work  and  it  never  did 
have  a  high  philological  value,  yet  it  was 
of  significance  in  its  day,  remains  signifi- 


cant as  an  achievement,  and  is  notable 
for  some  of  its  characteristic  definition: 
— that  of  a  patron,  for  example,  in  the 
framing  of  which  definition  the  learned 
doctor  revenged  himself  for  all  time 
upon  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  famous 
Dictionary  was  begun  in  1747,  and  it  was 
at  the  Gough  Square  house,  which  has 
of  late  years  fallen  into  decay  and  would 
soon  have  literally  fallen,  that  the  lexico- 
grapher dwelt  while  he  compiled  the 
great  work. 

Doctor  Johnson  originally  planned  to 
complete  his  Dictionary  in  three  years. 
When  reminded  that  the  Forty  Immor- 
tals had  required  forty  years  to  com])ile 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy, 
"Sir,  thus  it  is,"  he  replied.  ''Forty  times 
forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three  is  to 
sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of 
an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman."  It 
was,  however,  almost  eight  years  before 
the  Dictionary  was  ready,  and  eight  as- 
sistants shared  in  its  preparation,  so  that 
the  real  proportion  stands  y2  to  1,600. 
Five  of  Johnson's  eight  assistants  were. 
as  Boswell  takes  pains  to  remind  us,  nat- 
ives of  North  Britain.  Perhaps  this  long 
association  with  Scottish  hacks  partly 
accounts  for  Ursa  Major's  frequent  out- 
breaks against  the  Scot — if  Bos  well's 
own  personality  does  not  adequately  ac- 
count for  them.  The  house  in  Gough. 
Square  is  to  be  made  a  kind  of  Johnson- 
ian museum,  and  will  no  doubt  attract 
almost  as  many  American  pilgrims  (who 
know  nothing  of  the  lexicographer  ex- 
cept what  his  biographer  has  told  them) 
as  does  the  Cheshire  Cheese — the  old  inn 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
favorite  resort  with  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is 
worth  knowing  that  the  great  man  re- 
ceived only  £1,500  in  all  for  making  his 
Dictionary — out  of  which  sum  he  had  to 
pay  his  copyright  expenses,  the  hire  of 
his  assistants,  and  his  own  bills  for  tea, 
punch,  and  British  beef.  How  far,  we 
wonder,  would  £1,500  go  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  modern  dictionary  worthy  of 
that  name? 

.       -       ,     __        Senator  Henri 

A  Suggestion  for  the  New    ^^     Fontaine, 

Arbitration  Treaty  ^^     Brussels, 

the  president  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau, 
made  a  very  interesting  suggestion  at  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  this  city  last 
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W^ednesda}'  nii^ht  by  the  World  Federa- 
tion League.  He  suggested  that  a  final 
article  might  well  be  added  to  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  of  unlimited  scope  now  be- 
ing negotiated  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  all  other  nations 
would  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  treaty. 
Thus  one  treaty  would  do  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  instead  of  T034,  as 
would  be  required  if  each  one  of  the 
forty-six  civilized  nations  should  nego- 
tiate a  separate  treaty  with  every  other. 
Thus,  Denmark  and  Holland  negotiated 
a  treaty  in  1904  in  which  all  disputes  be- 
tween them,  of  whatsoever  a  nature, 
were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  a 
clause  was  inserted,  inviting  other  na- 
tions to  join.  But  being  small  Powers, 
none  of  the  great  nations  have  accepted 
their  invitation.  In  the  case  of  adhering 
to  an  Anglo-American  treaty,  however, 
the  situation  would  be  different,  and  no 
nation  would  think  it  beneath  its  dignity 
to  join  with  the  two  great  English- 
si)caking  Powers  in  a  pact  of  eternal 
peace.  We  hope  that  it  may  not  be  too 
late  for  Secretary  Knox  and  Ambassador 
Bryce  to  consider  this  suggestion. 


The  Social  Democrats 
in  Milwaukee 


Mayor  Seidel,  at 
the  beginning  of 
his  second  year, 
sends  a  message  to  the  Council.  None 
of  the  city  dailies  publish  it  and  they 
scarcely  refer  to  it.  Thev  are  as  unfair 
toward  the  Socialists  as  they  are  toward 
all  temperance  movements.  The  Mayor 
liPs  the  right  to  boast  that  with  all  their 
efforts  to  disparage  the  Socialist  admin- 
istration, not  even  a  covert  suggestion  of 
dishonest v  is  heard.  The  finance  and  ac- 
counting of  the  city  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing scientific  and  are  open  to  all.  A  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  city  property  will 
soon  be  prepared.  The  salary  orders  are 
all  made  on  one  blank  form  instead  of 
seventeen  forms  as  heretofore.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Efficiency  and  Economy  is  sav- 
ing large  sums.  Untaxed  propertv  is 
placed  on  the  lists,  adding:  large  amounts 
to  the  citv's  income.  New  interest  is 
driven  to  the  Health  Department.  A  new 
and  laree  park  has  been  purchased.  For 
five  vears  the  citv  had  paid  annually  an 
average  of  $42,423  for  liabilities ;  during 
the  past  vear  onlv  $9,=;oo.  Did  the  law 
permit  the  administration  would  have  es- 


tablished a  loan  office  for  the  poor,  and 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  ice,  meat  and  coal. 
The  people  generally  agree  that  the  city 
has  had  a  year  of  clean,  honest  and  effi- 
cient administration.  We  have  with 
others  been  too  ready  to  consider  the 
April  election  as  a  repudiation  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  It  is  true  that  they 
(lid  not  elect  a  single  candidate,  and  they 
well  knew  they  could  not  with  both  ])ar- 
ties  united  on  a  single  ticket  against 
them.  While  their  vote  has  increased  at 
every  election  they  have  never  elected  by 
a  majority  vote.  There  seems  to  be  no 
change  of  sentiment  against  them,  but 
they  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  coalition  of  the  two  old  parties. 

Political  Factors     I"|P?rtant     factors     in 
Forgotten  Political  movements  are 

sometimes  quite  over- 
looked by  the  public  at  large.  It  has  not 
been  quite  clear  why  Carter  H.  Harrison 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago,  when  the 
effort  to  improve  conditions  had  brought 
about  the  nomination  of  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Merriam.  But  the  negro  journals  ex- 
plain Carter  Harrison's  success,  not  at 
all  because  he  was  supported  by  the  free 
and  easy  interests,  but  because  he  had 
gained  the  total  Republican  negro  vote 
by  the  fairness  with  which  he  and  his 
father  before  him  had  treated  negroes. 
The  elder  Harrison  organized  the  first 
negro  fire  company,  and  appointed  negro 
policemen,  and  the  younger  Harrison,  as 
Mayor,  had  put  more  colored  men  in  the 
departments  than  any  previous  Mayor, 
and  had  made  a  negro  a  police  official. 
On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Merriam 
was  connected  with  the  Hyde  Park  Pro- 
tective Association,  which,  among  other 
things,  has  tried  to  prevent  negroes  from 
holding  or  acquiring  property  in  its  dis- 
trict. It  is  political  wisdom  to  give  full 
and  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens, or  the  result  may  be  as  unexpected 
and  unfortunate  as  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  as 
j)resident  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  Education  in  the 
South,  which  met  a  few  days  ago  in 
Jacksonville,  Ela..  would  not  claim  that 
the  progress  he  has  lately  seen  in  public 
education  in  the  South  is  all  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  his  conferences,  and  yet 
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their  influence  has  been  very  great.     In 
his  address  he  says : 

"When  our  work  fairly  took  to  tlic  field  in 
1902  the  rural  local  tax  in  North  Carolina  was 
so  purely  nominal  as  to  he  negligihle,  hut  in 
the  3'ear  1910  there  \\as  collecved  from  1,167 
school  districts  that  voted  for  the  tax,  in 
ninety-six  out  of  the  ninety-eight  counties  of 
the  State,  the  sum  of  $1,171,857.  In  Tennes- 
see taxation  and  appropriation  for  puhlic 
education  have  been  more  than  doubled  with- 
in  five  years." 

Mr.  Ogden  says  that  as  a  business  man 
he  has  found  supervision  to  be  the  key  to 
success,  and  he  urges  importance  of  it 
in  education,  of  which  demonstration 
farm  work  gives  an  emphatic  example. 
*Mt  is  a  principle  of  humanity,"  he  says, 
''that  each  man  takes  his  tone  from  the 
man  next  above  him."  The  application 
is  clear — more  and  better  supervision 
over  country  schools  and  city  schools 
as  well.  And  this  means  that  the  higher 
education  must  set  the  type  and  ]3ace 
for  the  lower ;  and  this  is  democratic. 


that  arc  not  (.'mjjloyed  at  i)rcsent,  will 
fiuMiish  a  new  technic  and  new  resources 
in  sound.  So  the  great  G.  B.  S.  Inci- 
dentally, this  is  about  the  only  good 
word  we  remember  to  have  heard  spoken 
of  the  pianola  otitside  these  very  col- 
umns. The  really  important  part  of 
the  outbreak  is  its  reminder  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  consistent  claim  that  the  machine 
has  tremendous  possibilities  in  art.  He 
it  is,  be  it  remembered,  who  sets  photog- 
raphy above  painting. 


A    Bold 
Defense 


The  Music 
of  the  Future 


Bernard  Shaw  was  a  crit- 
ic of  liiusic  before  he  took 
to    writing    conversations. 
He  was  always  an  enemy  of  convention, 
however,  and. he  now  asks  us  to  throw 
ourselves  a  little  into  the  future — to  real- 
ize what  is  the  larger  meaning  of  me- 
chanical inventions  as  applied  to  music. 
Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  hand  and 
keyboard  in  piano  playing  has  been  the 
source  of  many  imperfections;  the  key- 
board has  been  a  tyrant;  the  form  and 
shape  of  our  music  has  been  due  to  the 
mechanical   limitations   imposed   upon   it 
thereby.     The  composer  of    the   future, 
however,  can,  thanks  to  the  pianola,  com- 
pose music  without  any  relation  to  the 
keyboard    at    all.     What  Vve  want,   Mr. 
Shaw    says,    and    what    we    shall    have 
eventually,    is    a    totally    new    kind    of 
music,  the  composer  of  which  will  not  be 
fettered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  play- 
er   can    not  get  his  hands  wherever  he 
pleases.      With    some    fifty-three    notes 
within  the  compass  of  the  octave,  piano- 
tuning  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  every  fifth  will  be  only  the  it, 000th 
]:>art  of  a  semi-tone.     Rut  with  the  key- 
board, if  there  were  fifty-three  notes  to 
the  octave,  nobody  would  have  sufficient 
manual  dexterity  to  play  it.    The  pianola, 
in  introducing  a  new  kind  of  music,  in 
whic^  all  sorts  of  intervals  are  emnloved 


Once  more  we  are  moved  to 
commend  the  stand  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  in  its  re- 
peated comments  on  the  removal  of  Pro- 
fessor Banks  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  because  in  an  article  in  The 
Independent  he  ventured  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  South  was  wrong  in 
its  defense  of  slavery  and  in  using  its 
doctrine  of  States'  rights  in  support  of 
slavery.  The  Constitution,  of  its  own 
free  will,  reprints  the  editorial  of  the 
Jacksonville  Times-Union,  applauding 
his  removal,  and  then  rebukes  it  in  a 
most  emphatic  and  convincing  way.  It 
says  in  the  issue  of  April  24: 

"the  inevitable  conclusion  of  our  contem- 
porary's logic  would  be  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  teacher  or  leader  to 
express  sentiments  at  variance  with  majority, 
perhaps  transient,  belief.  What  thai  would 
mean  other  than  the  chloroforming"  of  pro- 
gress and  the  perpetuation  of  error  we  arc 
unable  to  see.  .  .  . 

"This  system  glorifies  hypocrisy,  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  cowardice,  stifles  the  instinct  to 
study,  to  discover,  and  toward  research.  It 
is  unthinkable!  Not  only  is  the  teller  of 
truth  to  be  sacrificed,  but  as  well  his  mouth 
is  to  be  sealed!  In  the  light  of  such  a  pro- 
scription, what  chance  would  progress  or 
reformation  stand?  None.  For  putting  a 
quietus  upon  the  right  of  dissent  would  mean 
that,  upon  any  question,  large  or  small,  any 
community,  large  or  small,  once  wrong  would 
have  to  stay  wrong — provided  those  in  error 
were   in  the  majority.   .   .   . 

"Light!  Light!  ^  Light!  That  is  to- 
day the  South's  crying  need — full  discussion, 
free  discussion,  the  broadest  tolerance,  the 
most  emphatic  discouragement  to  the  cen- 
sor. ... 

"We  do  not  want  the  coming  generation 
coddled  on  ex  parte  history,  or  half-truths. 
We  do  not  want  to  foist  upon  them  predi- 
g'estcd  opinions.  If  they  are  to  become  men 
fit  to  wrestle  with  the  south's  destiny,  they 
must  be  able  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  man- 
hood able  to  pick  the  false  from  the  true 
without  any  props  or  proscription.  The  right 
to  know  all  sides  is  their  birthright.  If  we 
withhold    that    rlsht    we    shall    make    our    in- 
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An  Anti-Gambling 
Governor 


foster  gainblin.u"  at  horse  races. 


stitiUions  forcing  plants  for  weaklings;  prop- 
agators of  error — and  we  shall  cheat  the 
south  of  its  destiny." 

The  true  ])rincii)le  could  not  be  better 
exprest.  Its  utterance  by  a  leading  jour- 
nal in  the  heart  of  the  South  is  a  prom- 
ise of  intellectual  liberty. 

The  Colorado  legisla- 
ture passed  an  amaz- 
ing bill  to  permit  and 
It  pro- 
vided for  a  State  Racing  Commission  to 
have  control  of  horse  races  with  this  pro- 
vision : 

"It  shall  be  lawful  to  buy  and  sell  pools 
on  races  or  contests  of  speed  and  endurance 
between  horses  under  the  pari-nuitual  system, 
and  for  the  association  or  corporation  con- 
ducting said  meeting  to  receive  therefor  a 
connnission  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount   of   pools   so   sold." 

But  in  passing  the  bill  the  legislature  did 
not  take  in  account  Governor  Sha froth. 
He  promptly  vetoed  the  bill.  He  in- 
structed the  legislators  with  these  ring- 
ing words : 

"It  has  been  recognized  for  years  that  the 
effort  by  gambling  to  get  something  for 
nothing  is  the  greatest  destroyer  of  the  moral 
sense  known  to  man.  In  cases  of  gain  it 
leads  the  young  man  to  an  extravagance 
which  produces  a  restlessness  and  reckless- 
ness unfitting  him  for  business.  In  cases  of 
loss  it  often  leads  him  to  borrow,  then  to 
embezzle,  then  to  steal,  then  to  rob  and  then 
sometimes  to  commit  suicide.  This  is  not  the 
recital  of  the  facts  of  one  case,  but  the  his- 
tory of  thousands  every  year.  It  may  be 
said  that  legalized  gambling  is  the  school 
wherein  is  taught  all  the  vices  known  to  man- 
kind. It  is  bad  enough  when  such  places  are 
conducted  by  men  who  are  tempted  to  do  so 
for  gain,  but  how  can  it  be  characterized 
when  the  law  directs  that  the  governor  of 
the  State  shall  appoint  commissioners  who 
become  State  officers  to  manage  and  control 
such  transactions  in  the  name  ot  the  State?" 

The  Governor  then  declares  that  if  they 
pass  this  bill  over  his  veto  he  will  appoint 
with  it  no  such  commission  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  mandamus  from 
the  highest  court  in  the  land,  and  he 
thus  concludes : 

"The  people  are  tired  of  this  long  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  We  should  enact 
promptly  and  not  evade  the  promises  we  made 
to  the  people,  and  if  we  pass  such  measures 
as  this  race  track  gambling  bill,  God  pity  the 
party   that   is   responsible   therefor." 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Colorado 
thus  appealed  to  will  sustain  their  plain 
spoken  Governor. 

The  trustees  of  New  York  University 


have  made  an  admirable  choice  in  the 
election  of  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, as  its  president,  and  successor  of 
['resident  MacCracken.  \)v.  Brown  has 
been  an  educator  and  a  student  of  educa- 
tion all  his  active  life.  He  is  in  the  prime 
of  his  powders,  tifty  years  old,  and  has 
conducted  with  great  efficiency  the  im- 
l)ortant  office  he  has  held  in  Washington. 
He  is  a  man  of  affairs,  a  good  counselor 
and  adininistrator,  and  has  a  thoro 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
education,  whether  in  llie  ])ublic  schools 


ELMER   ELLSWORTH  BROWN, 
The   new   president  of   New   York    University. 

or  in  the  universities.  The  New  York 
University  has  connected  with  it  very 
large  and  important  graduate  depart- 
ments and  has  proved  its  right  to  exist 
by  the  side  of  the  Coluinbia  University. 
An  even  greater  growth  and  leadership 
may  be  expected  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

The  prices  for  rare  books  at  the  late 

Hoe  sale  in  this  city  ran  up  beyond  all 

precedent.      That    means    that    there    is 

more   wealth   and  there   are   more   rich 

men  eager  to  boast  of  possessing  literary 
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treasures  valued  by  llieir  cost  [)rice.  Not 
one  of  the  editors  of  Tiii£  JndepiiNDENt 
cared  to  compete  for  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  which  went  for  $5o,cx)0.  indeed, 
in  the  primitive  Gothic  typography,  it 
would  not  have  been  to  our  edification  to 
try  to  read  the  Latin  text,  and  we  have 
already  several  copies  in  a  better  trans- 
lation, which  answers  our  purpose, 
whether  for  reference  or  devotion.  Yet 
we  do  not  object  for  public  and  private 
museums  to  objects  valued  for  their  an- 
tiquity or  rarity  rather  than  for  use. 
They  all  have  some  occasional  use  in  the 
history  of  the  arts,  and  the  collectors  are 
welcome  to  them,  particularly  if  scholar- 
ship can  get  some  good  out  of  them. 

The  whole  world  is  not  all  in  Boston 
this  week,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions. 
It  is  a  huge  show  of  the  condition  of 
society  and  religion  in  all  parts  of  the 
non-Christian  world,  dramatically  ar- 
ranged, with  tableaus,  moving  pictures 
and  pageants,  interspersed  with  lectures 
and  addresses  by  missionaries  that  hap- 
pen to  be  on  furlough  in  this  country. 
The  residents  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
have  given  much  time  and  labor  to  per- 
fecting this  exposition,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  persons  take  part  in  costume  at 
every  presentation,  either  as  performers 
or  singers  in  the  great  choir.  It  is  well 
worth  seeing-  and  hearing,  and  we  wish 
it  could  be  reproduced  in  other  cities. 

Sophie,  aged  nine  years,  was  found  by 
the  immigration  doctors  to  have  tra- 
choma, a  disease  of  the  eyes  causing 
granular  lids.  Therefore  she  is  deport- 
ed, and  sent  back  to  Holland  under  care 
of  her  brother.  The  father  and  mother 
and  three  other  children  may  stay,  but 
the  child  with  trachoma  must  go  back. 
The  father  has  sold  his  farm  in  Holland 
for  $5,000,  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care 
of  his  family,  and  will  settle  in  Iowa. 
This  seems  a  hard  case  and  we  raise  the 
question  whether  it  represents  either  jus- 
tice or  mercy. 

The  Pittsburg  Presbytery,  one  of  the 
very  largest  and  strongest  and  most  con- 
servative in  the  denomination,  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  23  has  refused  to  adopt  the  over- 
ture to  the  General  Assemblv  asking;  it 


to  investigate  the  doctrinal  soundness  of 
President  i^Vancis  Brown  and  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Adams  Brown,  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  They  have  acted  very 
wisely.  1  he  adoption  of  the  overture 
would  have  involved  a  heresy  trial,  ver\- 
likely,  and  that  would  very  possibly  have 
disrupted  the  I'resbyterian  Church,  as  a 
similar  trial  did  disrupt  the  Church,  to 
no  advantage  of  the  faith,  seventy-five 
years  ago.  A  creed  is  to  be  a  garment 
for  comfortable  wear,  not  shackles  to 
prevent  freedom  of  movement. 

A  six-million-dollar  fire  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  in  which  lives  were  lost  and  limbs 
broken,  serves  as  one  more  reminder  of 
the  flimsiness  of  American  building  con- 
struction. The  tourist  in  Europe  may 
spend  weeks  in  a  city  without  seeing 
either  a  fire  or  a  fire  engine,  but  in 
American  cities  the  efficiency  of  the  fire 
fighters  is  matched  only  by  the  criminal 
frequency  and  deadliness  of  conflagra- 
tions. A  great  fire  brings  this  one  bene- 
fit to  a  community :  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild  safely  and  sanely,  as  well  as  in 
good  taste  architecturally.  But  it  is  an 
opportunity  almost  invariably  neglected. 
San  Francisco  threw  her  chance  away  in 
the  interest  of  short-sighted  investors 
and  real  estate  speculators. 

Oklahoma  race  legislation  is  driving 
out  of  the  State  a  multitude  of  its 
negroes  who  are  fleeing  to  Oklahoma. 
They  do  not  like  the  ''J^^^"'  Crow"  coach 
and  depot  laws,  the  separate  school  laws 
and  the  restrictions  on  their  voting.  The 
first  party  of  emigrants  consisted  of 
about  500  negroes,  and  5,000  are  going 
in  the  second  party.  Where  is  the  states- 
manship of  such  legislation? 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  Jew,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Nathan,  will  succeed  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  as  British  Resident  and  real  ruler 
of  Egypt.  It  is  a  pity  his  name  is  not 
Joseph,  for  Joseph  was  the  last  previous 
Jew  to  hold  that  responsible  office  some 
3,500  years  ago. 

The  Socialist  Party  in  Congress  has 
just  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  abolish  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  he  does  not  expect  to 
carry  it  this  session. 
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Insurance     Companies'     Stock 

Holdings 

,  There  will  be  a  strong  opposition  to 
the  movement  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  amend  the  insurance  law  re- 
(juiring-  the  companies  to  sell  all  bank 
shares  and  other  stocks  now  held  as  in- 
vestments by  December  31,  191 1.  Super- 
intendent Hotchkiss  is  against  the 
amendment,  altho  he  is  willing  to  extend 
the  time  limit  in  which  the  stocks  must 
be  sold.  He  believes  the  requirement  to 
dispose  of  the  stocks  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Armstrong  law,  which  prohibited 
the  further  acquisition  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  this  kind  and  also  directed  the 
sale  of  those  held  by  the  companies  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation.  It  was 
then  thought  that  the  holdings  of  this 
class  of  investments  put  the  funds  of  life 
insurance  companies  in  jeopardy,  as  it 
permitted  the  companies  to  control  cer- 
tain large  financial  institutions. 

Recent  reports  show  that  the  three 
large  New  York  companies  afifected  by 
this  law  have  since  the  investigation  dis- 
posed of  38  per  cent,  of  their  proscribed 
holdings,  but  still  possess  about  $80,000,- 
000  at  present  market  values.  Over  one- 
half  of  this  sum  is  held  by  the  Mutual 
Life,  about  one-third  by  the  Equitable 
Life,  and  about  one-tenth  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life.  The  insurance  depart- 
ment feels  there  is  not  sufficient  justifi- 
cation and  no  present  need  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  and  also  that  the  proposal  is 
supported  only  by  company  managers 
and  not  by  the  policyholders  or  the  pub- 
lic generally.  In  their  opinion  the  real 
remedy  is  thru  a  substitute  bill  providing 
for  an  extension  of  time  within  which 
the  sale  of  the  stocks  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  side  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies is  well  presented  by  William  A. 
Day,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  He 
believes  the  law  in  question,  unless  re- 
pealed, will  inflict  great  loss  on  the  life 
insurance  companies.  In  June,  1906,  the 
Equitable  Life  held  $38,000,000  in  cor- 
porate   stock   largely   invested    in    high- 


priced  shares  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, for  which  there  was  no  general 
market.  The  society  still  holds  a  major 
part  of  these  stocks,  as  it  has  been  un- 
able to  dispose  of  them  at  a  satisfactory 
price.  In  IVesident  Day's  opinion  the 
amount  individual  investors  might  absorb 
would  be  insignificant,  compared  to  the 
very  large  amount  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
thus  the  only  ])urchasers  would  be  great 
capitalists  and  syndicates,  who  would 
make  no  move  until  the  period  of  grace 
was  about  to  expire,  when  they  could 
dictate  their  own  prices.  President  Day 
concludes  that  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  if  the  life  insurance  companies 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  present  hold- 
ings, but  not  to  increase  them.  In  this 
way  the  holdings  would  become  relative- 
ly smaller  from  year  to  year  as  the  in- 
vestment in  other  securities  progressed. 

New  York  City  spends  $10,000,000  a 
year  for  fire  extinguishment  and  $15,000 
a  year  for  fire  prevention.  If  more 
money  were  spent  for  fire  prevention 
less  would  be  needed  for  fire  extinguish- 
ment. Edward  F.  Croker,  the  able  fire 
chief  of  New  York  City,  who  has  just 
resigned  his  position,  has  announced  that 
he  will  devote  himself  hereafter  to  fire 
prevention.  This  is  an  excellent  field  for 
a  man  of  such  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence. 

An  English  insurance  journal  makes 
the  following  reference  to  the  large 
steel-frame  buildings  that  are  increasing 
so  rapidly  in  number  thruout  our  coun- 
try : 

'The  New  York  and  Chicago  'sky-scraper' 
is  alvyays  paraded,  not  only  as  being  among 
America's  most  wonderful  building  achieve- 
ments, but  it  is  invariably  represented  l)oast- 
fully  as  being  Tire-proof.'  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is — if  we  are  to  believe  the  deplorahle 
facts  we  see — they  are  simply  imposing  im- 
nostures." 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  held  that  it  is  illegal  for 
a  fire  insurance  company  to  place  its 
funds  in  the  hands  of  bankers  for  the 
purpose  of  loaning  them  upon  call. 
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The  Steel  Corporation 

Quak'ji-:kia'  reports  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration are  regarded  with  much  inter- 
est in  the  business  world,  because  they 
indicate  the  ebb  and  How  of  trade.  The 
report  for  the  quarter  which  ended  with 
March  was  not  encouraging.  It  showed 
that  the  net  earnings  had  been  less  than 
those  of  the  preceding  (December) 
quarter  by  $2,500,000,  and  less  by  $14,- 
000,000,  or  37  per  cent.,  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  one  year  ago. 
After  the  payment  of  dividends,  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges,  only  $31,155 
remained,  and  there  could  be  no  appro- 
priation for  new  construction,  for  which 
$5,000,000  was  set  aside  in  the  March 
quarter  of  1910. 

Those  who  inspect  the  Corporation's 
reports  will  see  that  in  1908,  following 
the  panic,  net  profits  were  low,  and  that 
they  grew  steadily  in  1909,  when  the 
quarterly  returns  were  as  follows :  First, 
$22,921,268;  second,  $29,340,491;  third, 
$38,246,907;  fourth,  $40,971,309.  The 
figures  given  below  show  the  sharp  de- 
cline in  the  closing  months  of  1910: 

1910  First     $37,616,876 

Second     40,170,960 

Third    37,365,187 

Fourth     25,990,978 

191 1  First     23,519,203 

There  was  a  steady  increase,  by 
months,  in  the  March  quarter,  and  this 
would  indicate  larger  profits  in  the  June 
quarter,  if  it  were  not  known  that,  since 
April  I,  several  of  the  Corporation's  fur- 
naces have  gone  out  of  blast.  A  decline 
of  demand,  causing  reduction  of  output, 
is  due  to  pending  tariff  legislation  and 
retrenchment  on  the  railroads. 

It  appears  that  the  sudden  suspension 
of  all  construction  work  on  the  new 
plant  at  Corey,  Ala.,  was  due  to  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  orders,  which  were 
that  there  should  be  suspension  as  to  part 
of  the  work  for  a  time.  Work  was  re- 
sumed last  week,  and  the  extensive  plant 
will  be  completed,  altho,  if  wire  and  wire 
rods  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
the  company  would  probably  change  its 
plans  and  use  the  factories  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  other  products.  Judge  Gary 
explains  that  there  was  no  intention  or 
effort  to  influence  or  oppose  legislation. 
"We  present  our  views  and  reasons  when 
asked,"  he  says,  "but  submit  without 
question  to  the  decision  of  those  who  arc 
responsible  for  legislation  and  its  re- 
sults." It  would  have  been  great  folly 
for  the  Corporation  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence legislation  by  a  sudden  suspension 
of  this  construction  work,  at  a  time  when 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
was  considering  a  resolution  for  the  a])- 
pointmcnt  of  a  special  committee  to 
ascertain  by  thoro  investigation  whether 
the  Corporation  has  violated  the  Anti- 
Trust,  Interstate  Commerce  or  National 
Banking  laws. 

.  .  .  .About  100  miles  of  new  railroad 
will  be  built  in  Northern  Maine  this 
year. 

....  In  Ohio,  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  land  and  buildings,  from  T900 
to  1910,  was  59  per  cent. 

.  .  .  .Reports  to  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce indicate  an  increase  of  5>4  per 
cent,  in  the  cotton  acreage.  Oklahoma 
leads,  with  a  gain  of  21^  per  cent.,  and 
Louisiana,  with  15  per  cent.,  is  second. 

...  .In  April,  only  4.706,180  shares  of 
stock  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  This  is  the  smallest  number 
reported  in  any  month  since  August, 
1900.  In  April,  1901,  the  sales  were 
41,726,800. 

The  Citizens'  League  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  "Monetary  Legislation  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization  formed  in 
Chicago  to  conduct  an  educational  cam- 
paign" on  lines  suggested  by  the  Mone- 
tary Commission.  It  will  have  auxil- 
iaries in  all  of  the  large  cities. 

....  A  Census  Bureau  report  shows 
that  the  value  of  farm  land  and  build- 
ings in  Nebraska  rose  from  $577,660,- 
000  in  1900  to  $1,811,577,000  in  1910,  an 
increase  of  214  per  cent.  The  advance 
in  farm  land  alone  was  from  $486,606,- 
000  to  $1,613,077,000,  or  231  per  cent. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


,,,.,  Jn  tlie  first  speech  of 

woodrow  Wilson       ,  •     w.         \  .1 

his  Western  tour  the 

^^^  ^  Governor     of     New 

Jersey  addressed  the  Knife  and  Fork 
Chib,  of  Kansas  City.  "There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  we  face  pohtical 
changes  which  may  have  a  very  pro- 
found effect  upon  our  pohtical  hfe,"  he 
said.  "Those  who  do  not  understand 
the  impending  change  are  afraid  of  it. 
Those  who  do  understand  it  know  that 
it  is  not  a  process  of  revokition,  but  a 
process  of  restoration,  rather,  in  which 
there  is  as  much  heahng  as  hurt." 
Again,  "The  people  have  been  cheated  by 
their  own  political  machinery."  Wealth 
is  not  in  itself  the  enemy,  but  wealth 
which  controls  not  industry  and  com- 
merce alone,  but  politics,  is,  in  its  results, 
corrupting  to  the  individual  and  ruinous 
to  the  State.  The  methods  of  our  legis- 
lative procedure  tend  to  simplify  the 
operation  of  bipartisan  machines.  Vari- 
ous remedies  have  been  suggested, 
among  them  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall : 

"If  we  felt  that  we  had  genuine  repre- 
sentative government  in  our  State  legislatures 
no  one  would  propose  the  initiative  or  refer- 
endum in  America.  The  most  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful advocates  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum regard  them  as  a  sobering  means  of  ob- 
taining genuine  representative  action  on  the 
part  of  legislative  bodies.  They  do  not  mean 
to  set  anything  aside.  They  mean  to  restore 
and  influence,  rather. 

'The  recall  is  a  means  of  administrative 
control.  If  properly  regulated  and  devised 
it  is  a  means  of  restoring  to  administrative 
officials  what  the  initiative  and  referendum 
restore  to  legislators — namelv,  a  sense  of  di- 
rect responsibility  to  tlic  people  who  choose 
them. 

"The  recall  of  judges  is  another  matter. 
Judges  are  not  lawmakers.  They  are  not  ad- 
ministrators. Their  duty  is  not  to  determine 
what  the  law  shall  be.  but  to  determine 
what   the   law   is.       Their   independence,    their 


sense  of  dignity  and  of  freedom,  is  of  the  first 
consequence  to  the  stability  of  the  State.  To 
apply  to  them  the  principle  of  the  recall  is  to 
set  up  the  idea  that  determinations  of  what 
the  law  is  must  respond  to  popular  impulse 
and  to  popular   judgment. 

"It  is  sufficient  that  the  people  should  have 
the  power  to  change  the  law  when  they  will. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  directly 
influence  by  threat  of  recall  those  who  merely 
interpret  the  law  already  established.  The 
importance  and  desirability  of  the  recall  as  a 
means  of  administrative  control  ought  not  to 
be  obscured  by  drawing  it  into  this  other  and 
very  different  field. 

"The  second  power  we  fear  is  the  control 
of  our  life  through  the  vast  privileges  of  cor- 
porations which  use  the  wealth  of  masses  of 
men  to  sustain  their  enterprise.  Those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  great  joint  stock 
companies  are  really  administering  the  prop- 
erty of  communities,  the  property  of  the 
whole  mass  and  miscellany  of  men  who  have 
bought  the  stock  or  the  bonds  that  sustain 
the  enterprise.  The  stocks  and  the  bonds  are 
constantly  changing  hands.  There  is  no  fixed 
partnership. 

"What  is  necessary  in  order  to  rectify  the 
whole  mass  of  business  of  this  kind  is  that 
those  who  control  it  should  entirely  change 
their  point  of  view.  They  are  trustees,  not 
masters,  of  private  property,  not  only  because 
their  power  is  derived  from  a'  multitude  of 
men  but  also  because  in  its  investments  it  af- 
fects a  multitude  of  men.  It  determines  the 
development  or  decay  of  communities.  It  is 
the  means  of  lifting  or  depressing  the  life  of 
the  whole  country.  They  must  regard  them- 
seKes  as  representatives  of  a  public  power." 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 
May  Day  Strikes    shop  m  e  n      between 

Pittsburgh  and  Al- 
toona  struck,  unexpectedly,  on  May  i. 
Fifteen  hundred  men  went  out,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  asserted 
that  eight  or  ten  thousand  Pennsylvania 
employees  would  soon  be  involved.  This 
])rophecy,  or  threat,  has  failed  of  veri- 
fication, altho,  on  the  sixth,  sympathetic 
strikes  were  inaugurated  at  the  Onnsby 
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shops  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Mononga- 
hcla  Division  and  at  the  Glenwood  shops 
of  the  P)a]tiniore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
((uestion  al  issue  in  the  oris^inal  strike  is 
the  recoj^nition  of  the  union,  and  the 
controversy  arose  three  months  ago, 
when  the  raih-oad  began  to  lay  off  shop- 
men in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  re- 
trenchment. I^arly  this  w^eek  the  cause 
of  the  strikers  was  regarded  as  unlikely 
to  attain  success.  There  have  been  few 
delays  in  the   Pennsylvania  system  as  a 

consequence. On  May  1,  10,000  men, 

engaged  in  five  industries,  went  on 
strike  in  Chicago.  Railways,  building  and 
metal  trades,  and  brick-making  indus- 
tries were  afifected.  The  strikers'  de- 
mands range  from  higlicr  wages  and 
shorter  hours  to  various  questions  of  de- 
tail and  of  union  recognition.  A  threat 
of  a  strike  of  freight  handlers  and  ma- 
chinists at  Chicago  was  also  made.     This 

is   likely  to  be    averted. New    York 

machinists  went  on  strike  May  Day, 
their  number  being  estimated  at  9,000 
bv  Tuesday  of  last  week.  Practically 
no  time  for  the  consideration  of  their 
demands  for  a  reduction  of  the  working 
day  from  nine  to  eight  hours,  at  the 
same  wages  as  are  now  paid,  was  al- 
lowed by  the  strikers,  and  manufacturers 
declare  that  the  demands  are  unreason- 
able, stating  that  hours  were  only  recent- 
ly reduced  from  ten  hours  to  nine,  and 
that  wages  have  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing, as  has  also  the  cost  of  materials. 
Two    thousand    New    York    boiler- 


makers   struck,   May  3,   for  an  increase 
of  50  cents  per  day. 

.J* 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week 
Bribery  Cases      Charles    H.    Hyde,    City 

Chamberlain  of  N  e  w 
York,  an  appointee  and  protege  of 
Mayor  Gaynor,  was  arraigned  before 
Justice  Vernon  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  on  an 
indictment  charging  him  with  bribery 
and  with  taking  an  unlawful  fee.  It  is 
alleged  that  Hyde  agreed,  August  22, 
1910,  with  Joseph  G.  Robinowitch,  alias 
Robin,  then  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  defunct  Northern  Bank  and  owner 
of  a  majoritv  of  the  bank's  stock,  that  if 
the  bank  would  loan  $130,000  next  day 
to  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company  (which, 
even  then,  was  in  a  weakened  condition) 


he,  the  City  Chamberlain,  would  imme- 
diatel)'  increase  the  amount  of  daily  bal- 
ances of  the  city  fund>  on  deposit  with 
the  N.)rt]icrn  P)ank.  The  indictment 
charges  that  the  loan  was  so  made,  and 
the  deposits  duly  increased.  Thru  his 
counsel,  Samuel  l^ntermeyer,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  iioU  guilty,  and  was  released 
cifter  Commissioner  of  Taxes  Daniel  S. 
McElroy  had  gone  on  his  bail  for  $7,500. 
Hyde  has  until  May  16  to  withdraw  his 
plea  or  make  such  motions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  his  counsel.  The 
Chamberlain  was  nonchalant  during  his 
arraignment.  Later  the  same  day, 
however,  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
Mayor,  who,  in  accepting  it,  exprest 
himself  as  satisfied  that  Plyde  is  "honest 
and  correct  to  a  dot,"  and  as  grieved  "to 
see  any  such  man  sacrificed  even  for  the 
time  being.'  Hyde  received  the  appoint- 
ment January  3,  19 10.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Robert  R.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Trust  Company,  who  ran  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  with  Mayor  Gay- 
nor as  candidate  for  Comptroller  in 
1909.  The  salary  of  City  Chamberlain 
is  $T 2,000  a  year. The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Audit  and  Control  of  the  Con- 
tingent Expenses  has  ordered  a  favor- 
able report  to  the  United  States  Senate 
of  the  La  Follette  resolution  authorizing 
a  new  investigation  of  the  election  of 
William  Lorimer  as  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. The  resolution  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  five  new  Senators  as  in- 
vestigators, and  ignores  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  nine 
members  of  which  are  understood  to  be 
friendly  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  resolution 
was  not  to  be  reported,  however,  until 
early  this  week,  the  delay  being  made  at 
the  request  of  its  sponsor,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  On  May  6,  Edward 
Tilden,  president  of  the  National  Pack- 
ing Company,  and  accused  of  being 
treasurer  of  the  Lorimer  "slush  fund"  of 
$100,000.  was  ordered  released  from  the 
custody  of  an  officer  of  the  Illinois  Sen- 
ate by  Judge  Petit,  of  the  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court.  This  order  is  regarded 
as  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  the  Helm 
Committee's  investigation  of  the  Lori- 
mer election,  and  attention  is  now 
focussed  upon  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Senate.  Similar  orders  were  issued  by 
the  court  In  favor  of  George  M.  Bene- 
dict and  William  C.  Cummings,  Chicago 
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bankers    accused    of    complicity    in    the 

case. On   Tuesday  of   last   week   the 

h'ranklin  Comity,  Ohio,  i^rand  jury  in.- 
dicted  five  members  of  the  State  Le.^is- 
lature  on  the  charge  of  soliciting  briber. 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
charge  of  abetting  briber}'.  The  accused 
were  released  b\'  the  court  on  bonds  of 
$5,000  and  $10,000  respectively.  .\bt)ul 
forty  members  are  said  to  l)c  involved. 
Evidence  in  these  cases  was  collected  b\- 
the  P)urns  Detective  Agency.  The  de- 
tectives played  the  roles  of  lobbyists,  and 
as  such  practised  bribery.  They  were  in- 
terrui)te(l  in  their  work  by  being  arrested 
as  corruptionists ;  at  their  hearing  it 
came  out  that  they  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  wxre  working  only  to  secure  evi  - 
dence  of  legislative  venality.  The  aver- 
age price  of  an  Ohio  rej^resentative  is 
$200.  Legislators  were  interviewed  by 
the  detectives  in  the  hotel  rooms  of  the 
latter,  where  a  dictophone,  concealed 
under  a  couch,  and  a  stenographei , 
otherwise  concealed,  took  dow^n  the  com- 
promising conversations.  The  indicted 
members  liave  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
will  be  placed  on  trial  next  week.  On 
Governor  Harnion's  insistence,  a  legis- 
lative investigation  has  been  headed  ofif. 
because,  under  Ohio  laws,  guilty  persons 
win  immunity  from  prosecution  by  con- 
fessing before  a  committee  of  legislators. 
The  Governor  and  his  Attorney-General 
say  they  want  to  send  to  the  penitentiary 
every  man  smirched :  ''Altho  we  are 
Democrats,  we  will  not  protect  dishonest 
Democratic  legislators."  On  May  4  th  ' 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  passed 
\vithout  a  dissenting  vote  a  bill  making 
the  penalty  for  bribing  a  public  officer  or 
member  of  the  Legislature  one  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  without  the  alter- 
native of  a  fine.  Tt  is  predicted  that  the 
revelations  already  made  have  led  the 
lawmakers  to  see  a  great  k'ght,  and  they 
are  expected  to  carry  out  Governor  Har- 
mon's legislative  program,  which  they 
have  been  holding  up. 

,^ 

A     Ai    1        The    Government's    delaved 
An  Alaska  , .      ,  .        .     , ,         a  1   '  1 

r     1  -p    4.       adjustment    of    tlie     Alaska 
^oai   r  arty  111  1  i» 

coal    land    cases    has    disai)- 

pointed  citizens  of  the  territory,  and  on 

May  4  300  persons  marched  to  the  dock 

of   the   -Alaska    Steamship    Conij^auN',   at 


("orduva,  and  proceeded  to  shovel  man\ 
tons  of  coal  imported  from  liritish  Co- 
lumbia into  the  bay.  The  ])resident  of 
the  Chamber  of  C  ommerce.  an  ex-Mayor 
of  the  town,  and  several  ( 'ouncilmen 
were  members  of  the  mob.  When  the 
CMiief  of  Police  ordered  them  lo  disi)erse 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, A.  J.  Adams,  shouted :  ".Shovel 
away,  boys!  We  want  only  Alaska 
coal."  The  threat  was  uttered  that  an- 
other demonstration  would  be  made 
upon  the  arrival  of  thef  steamshi]) 
"E.dith,"  w^hich  is  soon  due  to  arrive  with 
a  cargo  of  3,500  tons  of  Canadian  coal, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Cordova  has  appealed 
to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  is  in 
('onnecticut,  for  assistance.  This  ada])- 
tation  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  i)res- 
ent-day  conditions  in  Alaska  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  indignation  meet- 
ings over  the  withdrawal  of  coal  lands 
from  registry,  held  in  Cordova  and 
neighbormg  towns.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
former  Ciiief  Forester,  and  aj^ostle  of 
conservation,  has  been  burned  in  effigy 
at  Katalla,  Alaska.  The  dissatisfaction 
was  hightened  by  the  Administration's 
delay  in  acknowledging  protests  cabled 
to  Washington  at  the  tying  uj)  of  natural 
resources  thru  legal  proceedings.  At- 
torney-(  ieneral  Wickersham  has  ordered 
Cnited  States  Marshals  in  Alaska  to  re- 
port u])on  ])resent  conditions  and  to  take 
steps  to  j^rotect  shi])i:)ing  at  Alaska.  The 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter  L. 
b^isher,  has  instructed  Walter  E.  Clarke, 
(lovernor  of  Alaska,  to  suppress  dis- 
order. Secretary  Fisher  says  that  the 
o|)ening  of  the  coal  lands  is  a  matter  for 
C'ongressional  adjustment.  The  Cun- 
n.ingham  claims  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cordova. 

On  May  4  Ortie  E.  Mc- 
Various  Items      Manigal     told     the     Los 

Angeles  grand  jury  the 
story  of  the  dynamitings  in  which  he 
says  he  participated  with  James  B.  Mc- 
Xamara  (alias  Bryce),  and  of  which  he 
says  John  J.  McNamara  had  fiUl  knowl- 
edge. The  session  of  the  grand  jury 
prefaced  the  return  of  nineteen  new  in- 
dictments against  the  McNamaras  on 
bTiday,  when  they  were  remanded  to  jail 
without  bail.  1die  ])risoners  will  j^rob- 
ably   plead   to   the   charge   against   them 


<)X- 
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June  I.  McAlaiiii^al  did  not  appear  at 
the  arraignment,  and  it  is  evident  that  lie 
will  he  the  ehief  witness  for  the  prcxsecn- 
tion  and  will  leave  his  fate  to  the  merey 

of  the  court. Three  "thousand  women 

and  a  delegation  of  members  of  the 
Men's  League  for  Woman  vSufifrage  pa- 
raded in  New  York  City  on  May  6.  The 
women  received  a  good-natured  rcce])- 
tion   from  the  crowds  whicli   lined  their 

line   of   marcli. The   Third    National 

Peace  Congress  was  held  in  IJaltimore 
last  week.  |  We  discuss  the  congress  edi- 
torially, and  ]niljlish  the  address  of  the 
presiding  officer.  On  iM'iday  representa- 
tives of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  ])resented  a  gold 
medal  to  Andrew  Carnegie  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  efforts  for  peace  and  interna- 
tional amity.  Afterward  Mr.  Carnegie 
informed  John  P)arrett,  director  of  the 
Union,  of  his  wish  to  present  $too,ooo  in 
addition  to  his  earlier  gifts  of  $750,000 
to  the  Union,  the  sum  to  be  expended  in 
the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the 
Union's  building  at  Washington. 


Mexican  Peace 
Negotiations  Interrupted 


Peace  negotia- 
tions between 
the  representa- 
tives of  Madero  and  those  of  the  Diaz 
Government  w^re  suspended  abruptly  on 
the  6th,  the  term  of  the  armistice  was  per- 
mitted to  expire,  and  the  revolutionists 
resumed  their  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  Juarez.  All  this  w^as  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  President  Diaz  to  resign.  On 
the  4th,  Madero  and  the  commanders  as- 
sociated wnth  him  directed  their  Peace 
Commissioners  to  propose  the  resigna- 
tions of  both  Diaz  and  Madero,  and  also 
that  of  Vice-President  Corral,  with  the 
understanding  that  Sehor  De  la  Barra 
should  be  President  during  the  interval 
before  a  new  general  election.  In  his 
written  statement,  Madero  said  that  ''in 
general,  the  conditions  of  peace"  had 
been  accepted  by  him  in  telegrams  trans- 
mitted by  the  Government's  agents, 
Senors  Braniff  and  Obregon.  But  cer- 
tain gentlemen,  "acting  as  go-betweens," 
had  in  a  confidential  way  told  him  that 
Diaz  had  "made  know^n  to  them  his  irre- 
vocable resolution  to  retire  from  powder 
as  soon  as  peace  is  established"  : 

"This  resolution  appears  to  me  to  be  highly 
patriotic,  because  in  the  present  momeni  it  is 
the  only  one  which  can  satisfy  public  opinion; 


and  I  am  conviincd  thai  if  ficiKral  l).a' 
ma!  fs  ])ubhc  this  inlciUion  it  will  permit  us 
to  ijacify  tlic  cnuntrx-   in   a   \cry   feu    days." 

Senor  Braniff  admitted  that  he  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  told  Madero 
in  confidence  about  Diaz's  determination 
to  retire.  But  the  old  President  had  said 
to  him  that  he  could  not  "retire  under 
the  ])ressiire  of  an  armed  revolution." 
The  revolutionists'  ultimatum  was  sent 
to  the  Mexican  capital.  No  reply  was 
received  on  the  5th.  A  long  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  was  held  there.  Diaz  would 
not  yield.  He  said  to  an  old  friend  :  'T 
came  into  power  fighting,  and  I  shall 
fight  to  the  end."  At  the  close  of  this 
Cabinet  meeting,  De  la  Barra  was  in 
tears.  Diaz  said  to  his  wnfe,  who  was 
urging  him  to  resign  and  go  abroad: 
"You  may  go  to  Europe ;  I  prefer  to  stay 
here  and  die  in  harness."  On  the  6th 
the  Ciovernment's  Peace  Commissioner 
informed  the  representatives  of  Madero 
that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
negotiations  on  the  basis  proposed,  mean- 
ing the  resignation  of  Diaz.  Whereupon 
Dr.  Gomez  gave  notice"  that  the  peace 
negotiations  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
Government  forces  in  Juarez  prepared  to 
resist  assault.  It  is  understood  that  an 
agreement  w^as  near  at  hand,  so  far  as 
other  conditions  were  concerned,  and 
that  Madero  was  forced  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  Diaz  by  the  attitude  of 
tlie  military  commanders  associated  wath 

him. On  the  night  of  the  7th,  after  a 

Cabinet  meeting.  President  Diaz  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  Mexican  people,  de- 
claring his  intention  to  resign  as  soon  as 
peace  should  be  restored,  "when  I  am 
sure  that  my  resignation  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  anarchy."  He  fixed  no  date, 
nor  did  he  speak  of  a  new^  election.  This 
manifesto  w-as  not  forwarded  to  Madero 
or  to  Peace  Commissioner  Carbajal. 
Friends  of  the  President  asserted  that 
Madero  had  broken  a  private  agreement 
excluding  resignation  as  an  issue  at  the 
conference.  Madero  received  the  news 
about  the  manifesto  with  joy  and  sent  to 
Diaz  a  telegram  congratulating  him  on 
his  patriotism.  He  would  consent,  he 
said,  to  another  armistice  and  w-ould  re- 
sume the  negotiations.  "The  primary 
condition,"  said  Peace  Commissioner 
Gomez,  "has  now  been  satisfied,  and 
other  conditions  wnll  present  no  diffi- 
culties."    To   avoid   complications   with 
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the  L'nitcd  States,  Madero  had  ordered 
the  rebel  troops  to  refrain  from  attack- 
ing Juarez,"  or  any  other  town  on  the 
border,  "sacrificing  the  great  mihtary  ad- 
vantage of  the  capture  of  Juarez,"  as  he 
said,  to  prevent  a  colhsion  with  a  nation 
"which  has  often  given  us  proof  of  its 
friendship."  He  had  given  orders  for  a 
movement  toward  the  Mexican  capital, 
and  the  troops  at  the  camp  near  Juarez 
were  ah'eady  marching  southward  when 
he  heard  of  the  manifesto  and  recalled 
them. 

A^..-^  J  r  ^  Before  the  negotia- 
Attitude   of   Our       ^.  1      1  rr 

^  tions  were  broken  oit, 

Government  r- 

our    (jrovernment    was 

regarding  the  situation  with  grave  con- 
cern. Thruout  last  week  its  reports 
were  of  a  discouraging  character,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  country  within  a  hundred*  miles  of 
the  Mexican  capital.  German  residents 
had  appealed  to  their  home  Government 
for  the  protection  which  the  Diaz  Gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  give.  The  rail- 
roads were  tied  up.  Three-quarters  of 
Mexico  was  in  revolt,  and  half  of  it  had 
virtually  been  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment forces.  There  was  anarchy  in  sev- 
eral States.  On  the  5th,  reports  from 
twelve  places  were  given  to  the  public  by 
our  State  Department.  The  situation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Acapulco  was  said  to  be 
intolerable.  On  a  ranch  there,  two  sons 
of  Judge  Goodman,  an  American,  had 
been  murdered  by  revolutionary  bandits. 
These  twelve  reports  related  to  outrages 
of  various  kinds,  indicating  a  condition 
of  anarchy  and  the  Inability  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  preserve  order.  It 
was  thought  that  the  vState  Department, 
bv  thus  departing  from  its  usual  course, 
sought  to  prepare  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  even  worse  news  or 
for  a  consideration  of  ultimate  interven- 
tk^n.  There  were  rumors  that  steps  to- 
ward intervention  had  already  been 
taken.  It  was  asserted  that  General 
Wood,  addressinof  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  on  the  5th,  said: 

"Interventifjii  must  come.  Conditions  in 
Mexico  are  such  that  troops  must  be  sent.  It 
will  take  more  than  200,000  American  soklicrs 
to  police  Mexico,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is 
unavoidable." 

President   Taft   hoped    that   intervention 
could  be  avoided.  Ihit  there  was  evidence 


Growth  of  the 
Rebellion 


that  the  Diaz  Government  was  going  to 
pieces,  and  that  many  of  the  soldiers  in 
its    small    army    were    inclined    to    turn 

against  it. On  the  7th,  President  Taft 

spoke  of  a  report,  published  in  a  New 
York  Socialist  paper  and  telegraphed  to 
the  Mexican  capital,  that  our  Govern- 
inent  was  preparing  to  intervene  by  way 
of  Vera  Crtiz  and  to  call  for  200,000  vol- 
unteers. This  report,  he  said,  was  "mali- 
ciously false." 

While  there  was  peace 
in  the  armistice  zone, 
near  Juarez,  during  the 
week,  the  war  was  in  progress  elsewhere 
thruout  the  country.  The  capital  was 
in  danger.  To  the  neighboring  State  of 
Puebla  a  general  and  1,200  soldiers  were 
sent.  He  returned  a  few  days  later  with 
only  200.  At  Cuernavaca,  75  miles  from 
the  capital,  the  revolutionists  were  in  full 
control.  Germans  there  appealed  in  vain 
to  Diaz  for  protection,  and  then  appealed 
to  the  Government  at  Berlin.  Americans 
at  the  capital  quietly  organized  for  de- 
fense. The  negotiations  with  the  rebels 
in  Guerrero  and  Morelos  for  an  armistice 
came  to  an  end  with  the  suspension  of 
the  negotiations  at  El  Paso,  the  rebel 
commander  in  those  States  having  form- 
ally acknowledged  the  authority  of  Ma- 
dero. The  capital  of  the  State  of  Du- 
rango  was  captured,  also  Topolobampo. 
Towns  near  Torreon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
it  was  reported  that  Torreon  itself,  a  city 
of  30,000  people,  had  also  been  taken. 
Preparations  for  attacks  upon  the  border 
towns  of  Nogales  and  Nuevo  Laredo 
were  made.  At  -Nogales  the  conditions 
are  like  those  at  Agua  Prieta  and  Doug- 
las ;  a  street  is  the  boundary  line  between 
the  American  half  and  the  Mexican  half 
of  the  settlement.  At  Otates,  in  Sonora, 
a  small  force  of  Federals  was  almost  an- 
nihilated ;  only  four  escaped  death.  From 
many  parts  of  the  northern  States  came 
reports  of  barbarous  warfare. 

The  way  having  been 
cleared  by  the  passage 
of  the  \>to  bill,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  can  now  take  U])  the  con- 
structive  legislation  \\iiich  the  Liberal 
Minlstrv  has  l)cen  j^reparing.  The  most 
important  part  of  this   is   the  group  of 
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measures  designed  U)  alleviate  poverty. 
I'wo  of  these  measures  are  already  in 
operation,  the  pension  system  for  work- 
ingmen  over  sixty-five  and  the  labor  ex- 
changes ])y  which  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment may  be  sent  where  there  are 
vacancies  in  their  trades.  The  measure 
just  introduced  by  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Lloyd-George  is  the  next 
step  in  this  policy,  and  provides  for  the 
insurance  of  working  men  against  both 
sickness  and  unemployment.  The  insur- 
ance against  sickness  is  compulsory  and 
will  apply  to  all  wage-earners  making 
less  than  $800  a  year,  with  the  exceptic^i 
of  persons  over  sixty-five,  who  ma\ 
come  under  the  old  age  pension  act ; 
soldiers,  sailors,  teachers  and  civil  serv- 
ants, who  will  be  provided  for  by  special 
legislation ;  and  casual  laborers  and  those 
having  no  definite  employer,  who  may, 
however,  take  advantage  of  the  provision 
for  voluntary  insurance.  Each  wage- 
earner  will  have  a  card  on  which  the 
necessary  stamps  must  be  applied  each 
week,  a  man  contributing  8  cents  and  a 
woman  6,  and  the  employer  in  either  case 
6  cents.  To  this  the  State  adds  4  cents. 
A  man  receiving  less  than  62  cents  a  day 
pa\'s  6  cents,  instead  of  8;  if  less  than  50 
cents  he  pays  4,  and  if  less  than  37  cents 
he  pays  2  cents,  the  difference  being- 
made  up  by  the  employer  who  profits  by 
this  cheap  labor.  The  money  so  collect- 
ed will  be  invested  by  the  State  and  is 
expected  to  be  enough  to  provide  free 
medical  attendance  and  an  allowance  of 
$2.50  a  week  for  three  months'  sickness 
and  in  case  of  i)ermanent  invalidity  a 
])ension  of  $1.25  for  life.  Much  of  the 
relief  work  will  be  done  by  the  existin^;' 
friendly  societies.  A  woman  who  mar- 
ries and  gives  up  regular  outside  em- 
ployment ceases  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
surance fund  and  to  receive  its  benefit'^ 
but  if  she  becomes  a  widow  and  earn-^ 
her  own  living  again  she  will  pay  tho 
same  rate  as  before  and  receive  the  same 
insurance  whatever  her  ae;e.  A  mater- 
nity allowance  of  $7.50  is  provided  in 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  State  insured 
man.  Those  who  are  not  receiving; 
wages  l)ut  earning  an  independent  living 
may  take  out  voluntar\'  insurance  on  the 
same  terms,  the  men  contributing  t_; 
cents  and  the  women  12  cents  a  week. 
Tt  is  estimated  that  the  compulsory  class 


will  include  9,200,000  men  and  3,900,000 
women,  and  the  \oluntary  class  600,000 
men  and  200,000  women.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  Government  are  expected  to 
amount  to  $12,500,000  the  first  year  and 
$16,50,000  in  later  years. An  import- 
ant feature  of  the  plan  is  the  improve- 
ment of  hygienic  conditions  and  the  ele- 
vation o[  the  medical  i)rofession.  Mr. 
Lloyd-(  icorge  stated  that  consumption  is 
causing  75,000  deaths  a  year  and  that  the 
Government  proposes  to  help  the  doc- 
tors in  crushing  out  the  disease.  Sani- 
tariums for  consumptives  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  the  aid  of  the  Government  which 
will  contribute  $7,500,000  for  buildings 
and  $5,000,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 
The  plan  for  insurance  against  un- 
employment has  been  already  outlined  in 
this  department.  It  will  be  at  first  applied 
only  to  the  building  and  engineering 
trades,  comprising  about  2,400,000  work- 
men. The  weekly  contributions  wdll  be 
5  cents  from  each  employee  and  the  same 
from  his  employer,  supplemented  by  a 
fourth  of  the  total  by  the  State.  In  case 
the  insured  workingman  is  thrown  out 
of  cmployaient  thru  no  fault  of  his  own 
and  not  on  account  of  strike  or  lockout, 
he  may  receive  a  benefit  of  $1.75  to  $3.75 
until  he  finds  work  or  it  is  found  for  him 

bv  the  national  labor  exchanges. Mr. 

IJoyd-George's  plan  meets  with  approval 
from  all  sides,  the  only  fault  found  with 
it  being  on  the  ground  of  expense.  The 
Gnionists  will  not  regard  it  as  a  party 
measure  and  the  opposition  will  be  con- 
fined to  criticism  of  details. 

The     bill     restricting 
Veto  and  Suffrage      ^j^^     ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^.^^.     ^^. 

^'^^^  the   House  of   Lords 

was  passed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  night  of  May  3,  by  a  vote 
of  265  to  147.  There  were  no  impor- 
tant changes  made  in  the  bill  during  it^ 
consideration  in  the  committee  stage,  ex- 
cept one  amendment  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Government.  This  extended  the 
time  the  House  of  Lords  may  delay  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  counting  the  two 
years  from  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
instead  of  its  introduction.  The  strength 
and  stability  of  the  Government  was 
shown  by  two  im]:)ortant  test  votes.     11ie 
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Labcn"  parly  opposed  the  preamble  of  the 
l)ill  beeause  it  provided  for  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  instead  of  its  aboli- 
tion, but  the  motion  to  eliminate  the  pre- 
amble was  defeated  by  218  to  47.  Mr. 
lialfour  said  that  he  regarded  the  pre- 
amble as  indefinite  and  illusory,  but 
wished  to  see  the  (jovernnient  carry  it 
out  and  therefore  the  Opposition  would 
not  vote  against  it.  The  home  rule  ques- 
tion came  up  on  a  motion  to  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill  any  meas- 
ure to  establish  a  separate  parliament 
and  executive  for  Ireland.  Premier 
Asquith  stated  that  he  had  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  during  the  campaign  that  if 
the  Government  were  returned,  it  would 
use  its  powers  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  law  a  measure  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland.    The  anti-home  rule  amendment 

was  defeated  by  284  to  190. The  bill 

granting  the  parliamentary  suffrage  to 
women  was  voted  its  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  167.  This  is  a  compro- 
mise measure  giving  the  vote  to  women 
who  are  householders  in  other  constitu- 
encies than  their  husbands.  A  similar 
l)ill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  last 
Tarliament,  but  by  a  much  smaller  ma- 
jorit}'  than  the  present. 


Australian 
Interstate  Commerce 


The  (juestion  of 
n  a  t  ional  versus 
State  rights  which 
has  formed  a  party  division  line  thruout 
the  history  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready become  a  dominant  issue  in  the 
young  Australian  Commonwealth.  The 
princi])le  is  involved  in  the  pending  ques- 
tion of  the  Federal  control  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  a  referendum  wdiich 
has  just  been  taken  shows  that  the  State 
rights  sentiment  is  dominant.  The  issue 
rose  from  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
High  Coi;rt,  which  held  that,  while  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  the  Federal 
Parliament  has  power  to  legislate  on 
trade  and  commerce  "\vith  other  coun- 
tries and  between  the  States,"  and  for 
the  prevention  and  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes  "extending  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  any  one  State,"  it  had  not  juris- 
diction over  trade,  ccjnimerce  and  indus- 
try wholly  confined  to  a  single  State. 
This  crip])led  two  laws  from  wliich  the 
Lal)or   party   had   hoped    much,   namely. 


the  Conciliati(jn  Arbitration  Act  and  the 
Australian  Industries  Preservation  Act, 
commonly  known  as  the  "anti-trust  act." 
To  bring  the  matter  before  the  people  a 
referendum  was  called  for  on  two  meas- 
ures. The  first  explicitly  c(jnf erred  upon 
the  Federal  Parliament  powers  over  all 
matters  of  trade,  commerce  and  industry 
within  the  Commonwealth,  and  made  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  in  all  industrial  ques- 
tions. This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
687,000  to  443,000.  Only  one  of  the  six 
States,  Western  Australia,  voted  in  favor 
of  the  changes.  The  second  measure, 
which  was  defeated  by  about  the  same 
vote,  provided  that  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment should  have  to  acquire  on  just 
terms  and  carry  on  any  business  or  in- 
dustry or  the  supplying  of  any  services 
which  in  its  opinion  had  become  a 
monopoly.  This  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  tariff  policy  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  protected  manufacturer 
sells  at  reasonable  prices  and  pays  fair 
wages.  The  Government  in  appealing  to 
the  people  expressly  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention to  nationalize  all  industries.  It 
w^ished  only  to  take  over  those  from 
xyhich  competition  is  excluded  and  which 
"enable  a  very  few  rich  men  to  exploit 
the  whole  community."  The  defeat  of 
these  measures  does  not  im])ly  any  set- 
back in  this  policy,  but  only  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  preferred  to  take  over 
these  monopolies  rather  than  leave  them 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

rr..     ,,  Altho  Major   Bremond's 

The  Moroccan  ,  •"  ^   ,, 

o-^     ^-  col  u  m  n       successfullv 

Situation  1      1    T-  1     1      1  x^" 

reached  I^ez  and  doubt- 
less saved  that  city  from  capture,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  quieted  the  country,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  The  tribes  between 
Fez  and  Tangier  are  incensed  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  foreign  expedition  thru  the 
ccnmtry  and  have  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  infidel,  hez  is  more  closely 
invested  than  ever  and  provisions  are 
hard  to  get.  The  supi)ly  of  petroleum 
and  sugar  is  exhaustecl  and  meat  is 
scarce.  The  surrounding  tribes  continue 
their  skirmishes  and  make  occasional 
demonstrations  against  the  city  walls. 
( )n  account  of  the  diplomatic  difficulties 
iM'ance  is  mo\ing  slowly  in  the  matter  of 
relief. 


Woodrow   Wilson,    Governor 

BY    JAMES  KERNEY 

I'jiiToK  ui-    I  UK  'Jkknton  Evening  TiMiis. 


WITHIN  the  brief  period  of  three 
months  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
brought  about  the  complete 
political  emancipation  of  one  of  the  most 
conservative  of  the  stand-pat  common- 
wealths of  the  United  States.  New  Jersey, 
known  thruout  the  land  as  the  ''Mother 
of  Trusts,"  had  long  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  State  where,  next  perhaps  to 
Rhode  Island,  the  corporation  and  its 
ally,  the  political  machine,  had  the  most 
absolute  hold.  Fresh  from  his  serene 
labors  as  the  president  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, the  "scholar  in  politics"  was  in- 
augurated Governor  on  January  17,  and 
between  that  date  and  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  on  April  21,  he  had 
forced  the  enactment  of  what  are  said 
to  be  the  most  radical  laws  that  have  as 
yet  been  framed  by  any  State.  The  word 
forced  is  used  advisedly,  but  the  steam 
roller  methods  of  Woodrow  Wilson  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those* involv- 
ing the  bestowal  of  patronage  or  the 
threats  that  have  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed in  other  cases.  He  won  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  persuasive  argument  proc- 
ess, and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that  be- 
fore the  end  came,  he  was  actually  get- 
ting more  enthusiastic  help  for  his  re- 
form program  from  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate than  from  a  Democratic  House  of 
Assembly.  In  publicly  acknowledging 
the  fine  work  performed  by  the  Senate, 
Governor  Wilson  very  generously  said : 

"Most  men  are  beginnirxg  to  realize  that  it 
is  only  an  artificial  process  that  divides  Dem- 
ocrats from  Republicans  in  the  State  Senate, 
or  in  State  politics^  as,  in  fact,  in  city  and 
county  politics  and  issues,  which  surely  have 
no  connection  with  the  great  party  divisions 
in  national  jpolitics.  We  have  realized  that  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  and  real- 
ized, too,  that  we  are  in  a  day  which  differs 
from  the  days  that  are  gone  before  and  which 
required  different  political  attitudes  and  codes. 
The  only  essential  in  American  politics  today 
is  the  difference  between  Progressives  and 
Reactionaries.  We  have  in  the  last  ten  years 
come  out  of  the  period  of  merely  negative 
politics,  politics  which  consisted  wholly  of  at- 
tacking, abusing  and  heaping  objurgation 
upon  men  and  measures  of  other  political 
laith.    All  these  things   weave  us  together  as 


a  common  family,  seeking  to  serve,  as  well  we 
have  served,  our  great  commonwealth." 

LaFollette  and  his  associates  battled 
for  years  for  the  passage  of  such  drastic 
legislation  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  the  other 
progressive  States  of  the  West,  where 
the  ardor  of  a  more  adventurous  polit- 
ical blood  holds  sway,  have  none  accom- 
plished greater  reforms,  after  years  of 
labor,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
remarkable  man  in  his  short  occupancy 
of  public  office.  Not  only  did  Governor 
Wilson  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
every  platform  pledge  made  during  his 
campaign,  but  he  added  to  that  program 
niany  reforms,  including  an  act  permit- 
ting cities  to  adopt  the  commission  form 
of  government,  with  a  modified  form  of 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
measures  which  New  Jersey  owes  to  the 
splendid  courage  and  practical  mind  of 
Governor  Wilson : 

A  comprehensive  public  utilities  law.  fixing 
the  responsibility  on  officers  of  corporations 
for  all  violations,  and  vesting  power  in  a  com- 
mission to  make  rates  and  physical  valuation 
of   Dublic   service   companies. 

Workmen's  compensation  law,  providinu' 
for  automatic  payments  for  injuries  or  loss  of 
life,  in  all  industries,  and  doing  away  with 
the  old  fellow-servant  responsibility  of  the 
conunon   law. 

Corrupt  practices  act,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  corporation  to  contribute  in 
any  way  towards  the  election  of  any  candi- 
date;  and  likew-ise  makes  the  use  of  money 
on   election    day   impossible. 

Direct  primaries  for  all  elective  state,  coun- 
ty and  municipal  offices. 

Direct  primaries  for  United  States  Senator 
and  delegates  to  national  conventions,  with 
popular  expression  for  choice  for  president. 

Civil  service  tests  for  election  officers  and 
personal  registration  for  all  voters. 

Non-partisan  ballots  in  both  primaries  and 
elections. 

Complete  reorganization  of  the  complicated 
state  school  system,  whereby  politics  will  be 
entirely  eliminated. 

Purchase  of  the  right  of  way  for  a  ship 
canal  across  the  State. 

Regulation  of  cold  storage. 

Commission   government    for  cities. 

Thru  the  mighty  struggle  that  led  up 
to   the   enactment   into   law  of  this  pro- 
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qram.  riovcrnor  Wilson  kept  at  all  times  Singiilaii\    enough    the    sources    from 

in    (he   most  excellent    temper,    unruffled  which     (iovernor     Wilson     received     his 

hy  (he  activity  of  the  machine  hosses  of  greatest  encouragement  and  support  dur- 

hoth  parties  who  hung  ahout  the  Capitol  ing  his  telling  legislative  fight  had  heen 

endeavoring  to  hlock   his  efforts.       And  mostly  arrayed  against  him  at  the  time 

when  it  was  all  over  he  calmly  declared  of  his  nomination.      His  nomination  was 

that    "Xew    jerse\    is   happ\     in    having  hrought  ahout  hy   the  most  practical   of 


GOVERNOR  WOOD  ROW  WILSON. 


turned  her  face  to  the  light  and  set  out      machine   politicians,  and   it   was  because 
upon  the  path  of  modern  progress  with      of  the  type  of  men  who  were  forcing  his 


a  stride  that  will  certainly  carry  her  for- 
ward very  rapidly  to  a  place  alongside 
the  leading  progressive  States  of  the 
Union." 


selection  that  the  progressive  Democrats 
of  the  State  balked.  They  did  not  know 
Woodrow  Wilson.  But  they  did  know 
the  bosses  wdio  stood  sponsor   for  him, 
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and  they  vei'}  inncli  feared  the  oiitconic. 
\\1iile  New  Jersey  had  liad  orcnnine 
spasms  of  moral  reform,  such  as  the  up- 
rising  in  1894.  when  the  racetracks  were 
wiped  out.  the  State  had  never  shown  a 
disposition  seriously  to  throw  off  the 
corporation  yoke.  In  the  early  days,  the 
railroad  crowd  completely  dominated 
hoth  political  parties,  and  later  the  other 
hig  corporations  joined  hands  and  helped 
support  the  machines.  It  made  no  par- 
ticular difference  whether  the  Democrats 
or  Republicans  controlled,  the  corpora- 
tions were  never  molested.  The  last 
Democratic  Governor,  before  Wilson,  at- 
tempted to  foist  the  most  reprehensible 
railroad  lobbyist  about  the  Legislature 
into  a  State  office ;  but  it  proved  too 
nuich  even  for  the  then  servile  Senate, 
and  the  nomination  was  rejected.  Noth- 
ing daunted  by  this,  the  new  Republican 
Governor  named  the  chief  lobbyist  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance, and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. This  is  but  a  type  of  what  went 
on. 

And  so,  when  the  same  old  corpora- 
tion machine  undertook  to  pick  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  the  Democratic  nominee  last 
fall,  there  was  a  very  vigorous  revolt. 
The  spirit  of  political  independence  that 
had  been  spreading  over  the  West  had 
taken  sufficient  hold  in  New  Jersey  to 
cause  the  people  to  want  a  say  about  mat- 
ters, but  the  machine  crowd  won  and  the 
Princeton  president  was  nominated. 
Then  came  Wilson's  whirlwind  cam- 
paign, in  the  midst  of  wdiich  George  L. 
Record,  a  Progressive  Republican,  who 
had  been  bitterly  combatting  the  evil 
forces  in  his  ow^n  party,  sent  an  open  let- 
ter to  the  candidate.  Among  other 
queries  put  to  Dr.  Wilson  was  one  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  difference  be- 
tween the  Republican  bosses  and  the 
Democratic  bosses.  To  this  Wilson  re- 
plied that  one  difference  was  that  the 
Democratic  bosses  were  out  of  office,  and 
added  with  much  emphasis,  ''And  they 
will  stay  out,  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it."  He  made  such  a  brilliant  and 
convincing  campaign  that  he  received  a 
total  vote  of  283,682  as  against  the  vote 
of  182,522  given  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  by  New  Jersey  two 
years  earlier.      His  was  the  handsomest 


\()te  ever  given  b\  Jersexmen  to  a  candi- 
date for  (iovernor. 

'II1C  bosses  who  had  selfishly  nomi- 
nated him  for  Governor  scoffed  at  the 
idea  that  he  had  meant  what  he  said  dur- 
ing the  campaign  ;  but  from  the  day  of 
his  election  to  the  present  time  they  have 
been  made  to  realize,  most  painfully, 
that  he  was  in  deadly  earnest.  He  had 
not  asked  for  the  nomination.  On  the 
contrary,  the  bosses  had  sent  their  emis- 
saries to  him  with  the  message  that  the 
New  Jersey  Democracy  was  so  frayed  at 
the  heels  that  it  could  never  hope  to  re- 
cover save  by  the  appearance  in  the 
breach  of  some  such  strong  character  as 
himself.  Finally  he  consented  to  accept, 
but  not  until  he  had  specifically  asked  the 
machine  agents  as  to  wdiether,  in  the 
event  of  the  Legislature  being  Demo- 
cratic, former  United  States  Senator 
James  Smith,  Jr.,  the  recognized  party 
dictator  of  the  State,  would  again  be  a 
candidate  for  senatorial  honors.  Smith 
was  one  of  the  trio  denounced  by  Ciro- 
ver  Cleveland  for  the  "perfidy  and  dis- 
honor" of  disrupting  the  Democratic 
party  in  1893,  and  he  was  blamed  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  State  for  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  subsequent  seventeen 
years  of  disaster  that  had  been  visited 
upon  the  party.  The  emissaries  assured 
Dr.  Wilson  that  Smith  would  not  be  a 
candidate ;  but  when,  in  November,  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  Legislature 
had  gone  Democratic  on  joint  ballot. 
Smith  quickly  announced  a  change  of 
mind  and  declared  himself  a  candidate. 
He  visited  the  Governor-elect  at  the  lat- 
ter's  Princeton  home,  and  was  gently  but 
firmly  told  that  he.  had  better  stand  by 
his  first  decision.  Smith  looked  upon  the 
new  Governor  as  a  political  novice,  and 
declined  to  heed  the  advice. 

Now  the  Democrats,  at  the  primary  in 
September,  had  exprest  a  choice  for  Sen- 
ator in  the  person  of  James  E.  Martine, 
a  radical,  but  perfectly  honest  man.  It 
was  a  rather  imperfect  method  of  mak- 
ing the  party  choice  known,  but  inas- 
much as  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  did 
express  themselves  voted  for  Martine. 
Governor  Wilson  took  the  position  that 
the  will  of  the  voters  thus  exprest  should 
be  respected.  Then  began  the  fiercest 
battle  royal  that  has  been  witnessed  in 
New  Jersey  politics.    Smith,  in  command 
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of  the  machine  forces  of  l)oth  parties,  set 
out  to  checkmate  Wilson.  Tlie  fight 
continued  right  up  to  the  last  minute, 
and  during  its  progress  Smith  had  pre- 
pared by  expert  writers  a  number  of  the 
most  vituperative  attacks  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor-elect. But  when  the  roll  was 
called  Martine  proved  the  winner,  and 
this  remarkable  victory  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  bossism  in  New  Jersey. 
Later,  when  he  was  urging  his  election 
reforms,  one  of  the  machine  men  re- 
marked cynically :  "The  author  of  this 
bill  would  wTeck  the  organization  that 
nominated  him."  Without  hesitation 
Governor  Wilson  replied : 

"It  is  true  that  the  organization  nominated 
me,  but  fortunately  it  was  the  people  who 
elected  me.  Does  the  gentleman  charge  that 
this  bill  attacks  the  interests  of  the  people?" 

At     another     time    Governor     Wilson 

said : 

"We  still  revere  'representative  govern- 
ment,' but  we  are  forced  to  admit,  when  we 
scrutinize  it  closely,  that  by  one  means  or 
another,  the  governments  we  actually  have, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  representative 
character.  They  do  not  represent  us.  They 
are  filtered  too  fine  thru  the  sieve  of  secret 
caucuses  and  other  machine  processes ;  there 
are  too  many  conventions  preceded  by  too 
many  private  conferences  between  us  and  the 
persons  thru  whom  we  legislate  and  con- 
duct our  governments.  .  .  .  We  are  cut- 
ting away  anomalies,  not  institutions.  We  are 
cutting  away  the  jungle  and  letting  in  the 
pure  air  and  light — not  destroying  the  whole- 
some or  creating  waste  places  where  there 
was  wholesome  growth." 

Governor  Wilson  does  not  attempt  to 
straddle  or  sidestep  any  of  the  delicate 
issues.  He  frankly  tells  the  local  op- 
tionists  that  he  is  favorable  to  giving  the 
people  the  widest  possible  local  govern- 
ment, but  he  does  not  want  local  option 
dragged  in  as  a  political  issue  when  it 
beclouds  and  possibly  blocks  what  he  re- 
gards as  more  important  public  issues. 
He  takes  no  stock  in  law^s  providing  for 
fines  for  corporation  offenders.  'T  am 
not,"  he  says  ''in  the  least  interested  in 
fining  corporations.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  jailing  the  gentlemen  who 
misguide  corporations." 

It  is  the  view  of  Governor  Wilson  that 
it  does  not  require  any  particular  cour- 
age to  do  the  things  that  he  has  been  do- 
ing so  strenuously  in  New  Jersey.  He 
declares : 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  required  cour- 


age (o  stand  fast  lor  the  right.  As  1  conceive 
it,  it  would  require  courage  tn  do  anything 
else.  It  would  require  courage  to  turn  away 
from  the  shining  path  and  plunge  again  into 
the  darkness.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  requires 
courage  when  you  have  once  seen  the  light  to 
follow  it?" 

While  Governor  Wilson  is  highlx 
gratified  at  the  work  that  was  accom- 
plished b\  the  Legislature,  he  does  not 
mean  to  rest  on  his  oars  by  any  means. 
He  expects  to  get  down  to  a  very  prac- 
tical study  of  all  the  departments  of 
State  government  and  use  the  pruning- 
knife  with  great  liberality.     He  declares : 

"Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
effecting  such  reorganization  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment as  may  result  in  increasing  economy 
and  efficiency,  and  many  reforms  of  conse- 
quence remain  to  be  prosecuted  and  put  upon 
the  statute  books." 

But,  with  some  pride,  he  feels  that  no 
single  Legislature  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  more  than  the  one 
just  ended  in  New  Jersey.    He  says: 

"I  think  it  will  always  be  remembered  as 
extraordinary  in  this,  that  it  witnessed  the 
fulfillment  by  the  Legislature  of  every  import- 
ant campaign  pledge.  It  has  acted  not  only 
with  unusual  diligence  and  sobriety,  but  with 
singular  absence  of  party  feeling  and  party 
contest.  It  has  had  about  it  the  freedom 
which  characterizes  men  who  are  acting  in 
the  public  interest  and  without  regard  for 
private  connections  or  personal  interest. 

"The  employers'  liability  and  workingmen's 
compensation  act  has  given  the  State  a  statute 
more  serviceable  and  more  consistent  with 
justice  in  the  field  to  which  it  applies  than 
perhaps  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  primary 
and  election  bill  has  worked  thoro-going 
reform  of  the  whole  electoral  procedure  of 
the  State,  and  has  put  every  process  of  choice 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  cor- 
rupt practices  act  will  do,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  piece  of  legislation  on  this  notable 
list,  to  purify  elections  and  secure  unbiased 
action  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 

"The  public  utilities  act  goes  the  full  length 
of  reform  in  respect  of  the  control  of  public 
service  corporations.  It  is  a  thoroly  busi- 
ness-like act,  well  conceived  and  well  con- 
structed and  ought  to  afford  a  means  of  set- 
tling some  of  the  most  perplexmg  questions 
connected  with  the  control  of  corporations. 
And  when  to  this  list  is  added  the  commis- 
sion government  for  cities,  the  regulation  of 
cold  storage,  the  substitution  of  indetermin- 
ate sentences  for  criminal  offenses,  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  abuses  in  connection  with  false 
weights  and  measures  and  the  administration 
reform  of  the  school  system,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  constitute  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able records  of  legislation.  I  venture  to  think, 
that  has  ever  distinguished  a  single  lawmak- 
ing session  in  this  country." 

Trenton,   N.   J. 


A  Message  to  the  North 

BY  CHESTER  T.   CROWELL 

|.\lr.    Crowell    was    hum    ami    bred    in    Texas,      ilc   lias,   never,    we   believe,   been    above   tlic 
northern    border    of    the    State. — KDiiok.) 


SO  many  solutions  of  the  race  prob- 
lem are  suggested,  usually  by  per- 
sons who  have  never  lived  in  the 
South,  that  it  is  remarkable  mere  acci- 
dent has  not  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
South  is  striving  most  effectively  to 
solve  the  race  problem  by  developing  in 
the  negro  race  pride.  The  South  is  with 
persistent  injustice  accused  of  holding 
the  negro  in  bondage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  by  accident  and  design,  the 
negro  in  the  South  is  being  taught  to  be 
a  good  citizen  without  forgetting  he  is  a 
negro.  In  other  words,  he  must  "stay 
in  his  place."  Now,  this  doesn't  mean 
he  must  do  nothing  but  pick  cotton, 
sweep  floors  and  shine  shoes.  The  im- 
perative demand  for  men  solves  the 
industrial  question,  and  pubhc  free 
schools,  which  cost  the  white  people  of 
the  South  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
solve  the  educational  question. 

In  return  the  Southern  white  man 
asks  the  negro  not  to  become  offensively 
familiar  with  white  men.  Thousands  of 
negroes  in  the  South  are  wealthy  farm- 
ers. A  few  acquire  wealth  in  the  cities. 
The  progress  they  have  made  delights 
the  Southern  white  man  and  inspires 
him  to  greater  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
because  primarily  the  South  needs  pro- 
ducers, and  that  is  just  what  an  igno- 
rant, lazy  negro  is  not.  Regardless  of 
what  the  Southern  white  man  would  do 
otherwise,  it  is  to  his  pecuniary  interest 
to  help  the  black  man.  But  he  does  it 
with  a  proper  neighborly  spirit. 

As  long  as  a  negro  in  the  South  will 
be  orderly,  honest  and  industrious  there 
is  no  material  comfort  out  of  his  reach. 
But  he  may  not  own  a  house  among 
white  men ;  he  must  not  pay  attentions 
to  white  w^omen ;  in  other  words,  the 
shotgtm  bids  him  do  just  what  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  other  educated  ne- 
groes plead  with  negroes  to  do,  be  a 
negro.  Why  should  he  try  to  be  any- 
thing else?  Nature  made  him  a  negro. 
He  has  proved  that  he  can  be  an  edu- 
cated  negro,   a   brave  negro,  an  honest 
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negru,    a    wealthy    negro — well,    let    him 
do  so. 

The  race  problem  is  not  industrial. 
Hooker  1\  Washington  tells  the  negroes 
to  educate  themselves  and  be  industrious' 
and  they  will  be  well  regarded  by  white 
men.  So  they  will ;  Ijut  they  will  not  be 
taken  into  the  families  of  white  men. 
They  listen  to  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  hope  too  far.  This  negro  problem 
is  essentially  a  race  problem.  When 
you  ask  me  why  I  do  not  associate  with 
a  negro  I  do  not  say  it  is  because  the 
negro  is  poor  and  dirty  and  ragged  and 
uneducated.  I  and  all  the  white  men 
I  know  and  all  I  want  to  know  object  to 
a  negro  because  he  has  a  black  face  and 
other  physical  characteristics  of  the  race. 
This  is  absolutely  basic  if  you  will  con- 
sider it  a  moment.  The  change  in  me  to 
fit  me  to  like  the  company  of  a  negro 
would  call  for  the  elimination  of  the 
optic  and  olfactory  nerves.  By  this  no 
thoughtless  insult  is  implied.  The  yel- 
low man  discovers  about  the  white  man 
a  certain  distinctive  odor,  that  is  dis- 
pleasing. The  racial  barrier  is  too  great 
to  be  overcome. 

Negroes  enjoy  the  friendship  of  every 
Southern  white  man.  They  may  use  his 
lands  and  goods  and  money  and  influ- 
ence, but  they  cannot  be  his  companions. 
1  hat  is  because  a  black  face  with  a  flat 
nose  is  displeasing  to  a  white  man  be- 
fore he  consults  his  opinions  on  the  race 
question  or  anything  else. 

Now,  the  negroes  can  be  happy  among 
themselves.  Happiness  is  always  found 
within.  They  are  children.  They  seek 
it  among  the  wdiite  people  from  whom 
they  are  learning.  It  is  natural.  They 
must  get  over  this  error.  The  Southern 
man,  with  his  public  school  and  his  lynch 
law,  is  helping  to  cure  the  error.  The 
Northern  man  and  sociologists  with  sen- 
timentality justify  the  negro  in  doing 
the  very  things  which  militate  against 
his  good  and  the  good  of  the  w^hite  race. 

All  other  races  and  nationalities  have 
their  clannish   pride.      Scoff  at   Chinese 
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or  Japanese  because  they  are  yellow  and 
they  will  laugh.  Let  any  color  of  the 
spectrum  scoff  at  the  white  man  because 
he  is  white  and  he  laughs.  But  call  a 
black  man  a  negro  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  his  feelings  are  sorely  lacerated. 
This  so-called  abuse  of  the  negro  is  de- 
signed to  produce  a  black  man  who  will 
be  satisfied  with  his  color  and  go  about 
his  work  without  considering  the  goal 
of  all  ambition,  race  amalgamation.  He 
must  marry  a  woman  of  his  race,  tho  he 
have  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  On  the 
intermarriage  of  the  races,  W.  E.  Burg'- 
hardt  Du  Bois  presents,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Independent,  a  proposition  on 
this  subject  which,  as  reasoning  and 
from  the  stand])oint  of  the  negro,  is 
clear  enough,  but  which  doesn't  apply  to 
the  conditions. 

'T  believe,"  he  says,  "that  a  grown 
man  of  sound  body  and  mind  has  a  right 
to  marry  any  sane,  healthy  woman  of 
marriageable  age  who  wishes  to  marry 
him." 

Abstractly,  so  do  L  But  no  wdiite 
woman  of  the  South  that  I  ever  heard 
of  wanted  to  marry  a  negro.  That  is 
where  the  negro  is  most  numerous.  Why 
don't  they  want  to  marry  them?  About 
one  white  woman  out  of  a  few  million 
will  marry  or  cohabit  with  a  negro. 
Even  when  virtue  cannot  be  boasted  it  is 
considered  yet  possible  to  drop  lower  by 
overlooking  a  race  distinction. 

W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  thinks  laws 
to  prevent  intermarriage  are  wicked.  He 
speaks  of  prevention  of  race  amalgama- 
tion. There  is  no  danger  of  race  amal- 
gamation. There  never  has  been.  The 
negroes  have  been  here  since  1586.  No 
laws  nor  force  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  prevent  race  amalgamation 
w^here  even  a  minority  of  the  two  races 
desire  it.  But  there  is  eminent  danger 
that  a  few  white  men  and  negro  women 
will  produce  a  few  children  of  such  com- 
plexion that  they  will,  innocently  or 
otherwise,  pose  for  white  imtil  a  rever- 
sion to  type  in  their  children  brings 
murder,  suicide,  orphans,  feuds  and  race 
riots.  There  is  the  principal  basis  for 
the  miscegenation  laws  in  force  in  every 
Southern  State.  And  they  are  as  truly 
democratic  in  the  opinion  of  millions  of 
Southern  men  and  women  as  any  other 
laws  on  the  statute  books.     A   vast  ma- 


jority ojjposes  race  amalgamation.  A 
small  and  almost  invariably  vicious 
minority  does  not.  Let  the  negro  be  a 
negro.  We  of  the  South  will  educate 
him,  let  him  own  his  own  land,  vote 
when  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  buy 
and  sell  with  him,  sit  on  the  jury  with 
him,  give  him  more  than  a  fair  trial, 
even  temi)er  justice  with  mercy,  because 
he  is  weak — we  will  do  all  this  cheer- 
fully and  applaud  his  successes.  But  if 
ever  he  wants  to  kill  a  white  man,  sit  at 
table  with  a  white  man,  live  in  the  same 
neighborhood  or  look  at  our  daughters, 
he  is  going  to  get  shot,  or  hanged,  or 
burned  at  the  stake,  or  all  three.  This 
whole  race  question  hinges  upon  wheth- 
er or  not  the  negro  can  develop  race 
pride.  Men  like  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  a  few  others  help  by  furnishing 
them  heroes.  Even  Jack  Johnson  per- 
haps helps.  But  every  time  race  amal- 
gamation is  discussed  in  the  North  it 
causes  funerals  among  Southern  ne- 
groes. 

The  industrial  feature  of  the  problem 
enters  into  it  more  prominently  now 
than  in  former  years.  Increasing  wealth 
and  education  of  the  negroes  brings 
them  into  closer  contact  with  whites,  but 
makes  them  no  more  acceptable  after 
business  hours.  For  the  greater  part, 
that  education  w^hich  brings  them  closer 
to  the  white  man  teaches  them  how  to 
behave.  These  industrial  conditions  also 
increase  the  number  of  lynchings.  The 
North  doesn't  seem  to  realize  it,  but  we 
of  the  South  are  no  more  "lawless"  now 
than  ever  before.  We  merely  have  more 
offensive  negroes,  tho  the  proportion  is 
by  no  means  alarming.  On  the  whole, 
the  outlook  is  very  bright.  It  has  always 
occurred  to  me  that  the  North  thinks 
them  particularly  disgraceful  because 
old  and  young,  high  and  low,  lawyer, 
banker  and  messenger  boy  take  part.  I 
remember  not  long  ago  reading  a  sar- 
castic editorial  in  the  Washington  Her- 
ald on  ''A  Polite  Lynching."  The  lynch- 
ing in  question  was  handled  quietly. 
Tlie  mob  assured  itself  of  the  guilt  of 
the  negro.  Quietly  they  hanged  him 
and  dispersed.  There  was  no  promiscu- 
ous disorder.  It  was  "an  orderly  lynch- 
ing." One  reason  for  the  lynching 
w]nch  is  now  a  firmly  established  insti- 
tution   (endorsed    b\-   even    a   ])ortion   of 
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the  press)  is  that  justice  is  delayed. 
Criminal  dockets  all  over  this  country 
are  heavy.  Trials  are  slow,  and  by  rais- 
ing a  question  about  white  men  compos- 
ing" the  jury  or  some  similar  question, 
the  case  can  be  delayed  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
You  of  the  North  do  not  know  how  all 
the  ceremony  of  a  trial  appeals  to  an 
ignorant  negro.  It  makes  him  feel  like 
a  martyr.  He  actually  gets  his  picture 
in  the  paper  and  the  judge  talks  to  him 
and  a  white  lawyer  represents  him.  He 
frequently  makes  a  speech  from  the  gal- 
lows, and  by  the  time  it  is  all  over  a  lot 
of  negroes  think  it  is  "real  smart"  to  go 
thru  all  that.  •  Punishment  must  be  dras- 
tic, painful  and  summary,  and  the  idea 
of  disgrace  must  be  conveyed  if  punish- 
ment is  to  be  effective.  We  are  trying 
to  make  trials  more  rapid,  but  every  one 
knows  that  is  a  national  and  not  a  sec- 
tional problem.     We  are  doing  our  part. 

Immigration  comes  to  the  South  from 
the  North  and  is  coming  rapidly.  But 
these  men  see  the  situation  as  the  South 
sees  it.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
when  several  millions  of  persons  agree 
about  a  matter,  there  must  be  some  basis 
for  their  conclusions?  The  North  and 
East  are  too  sophisticated.  They  think 
they  possess  all  the  broadmindedness. 
When  the  Pacific  Coast  had  to  deal  with 
the  yellow  race,  the  South,  without 
knowing  the  conditions,  took  it  for 
granted  the  Pacific  Coast  people  have 
sufficient  common  sense  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  their  own  problem.  But 
it  appears  the  South  cannot  be  granted 
the  benefit  of  the  same  assumption.  At 
least,  however,  we  can  work  out  our 
own  problem,  tho  it  requires  fracture  of 
the  organic  law,  and  we  are  proceeding 
along  that  line. 

No  problem  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  more  serious  than  a  race  problem. 
When  they  stand  in  the  way  of  its  solu- 
tion, constitutions,  laws,,  governors,  mili- 
tia and  courts  look  like  tinsel  and  gaudy 
tissue  paper.  The  South  is  determined 
to  solve  this  race  problem.  It  must,  "for 
its  own  preservation.  It  is  trying  the 
most  human,  economic  sensible  plan — 
education  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  race  pride.  In  each  instance 
where    it    fails   there    is   resort   to   arms. 


and  all  the  jjlatitudes  under  the  bUn 
cannot   make   it   otherwise. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  against 
the  South  that  it  places  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  negro  who  wishes  to  vote. 
The  South  is  guilty.  It  does  that  per- 
sistently, and  the  practice  is  even  more 
popular  in  the  South  at  present  than 
ever  before.  Northern  critics  often 
make  the  South  laugh  by  the  very  gen- 
tleness of  their  criticism  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  South.  There  are  places 
where  Southern  men  think  it  not  amiss 
to  use  the  shotgun  to  prev'ent  negroes 
from  voting.  The  poll  tax  and  grand- 
father clauses  are  about  the  most  gentle 
methods  employed. 

Under  the  law  a  negro  has  a  right  to 
vote.  It  is  a  strange  situation.  The 
South  has  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  getting 
used  to  it.  The  negro  who  votes  has 
supplanted  Uncle  Remus  and  Black 
Mammy.  Those  good  old  creatures  who 
served  so  loyally  are  among  the  most 
cherished  traditions  of  the  Southland. 
No  Southern  man  ever  talks  about  his 
old  black  mammy  without  tears  coming 
into  his  eyes.  She  and  "her  man"  used 
to  sit  on  the  old  pine  board  in  the  back 
yard,  and,  swaying  back  and  forth  in  the 
fading  evening  sunlight,  croon  their 
weird  songs  and  tell  wonderful  tales 
about  Br'er  Rabbit.  God  bless  the  good 
old  creatures.  They  live  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  South  and  in  the  heart  of 
every  Southerner. 

They  were  snatched  from  all  this  by 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  the  long  history  of  the 
world  the  United  States  stands  out 
unique  as  the  only  nation  which  ever 
raised  its  slaves  to  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship without  even  the  desire  for  such 
rights  having  been  exprest  by  the  slaves. 
No  blood  flowed  from  their  veins  that 
they  might  vote.  It  came  to  them  more 
like  the  stroke  of  lightning  than  a  bless- 


ing- 


About  one-ninth  of  the  population  of 
this  country  is  black.  This  population  is 
confined  principally  to  the  Southern 
States.  In  some  of  these  States  the 
blacks  outnumber  the  whites.  In  some 
parts  of  every  Southern  State  the  blacks 
(  utnumber  the  whites.    These  black  men 
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are  not  particularly  fond  of  voting. 
They  do  not  understand  democratic 
institutions.  The  majority  of  black  men, 
in  the  opinion  of  Southern  men — and 
Southern  men  know  them  best — are  not 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  vote.  If  they 
were  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
their  voting.  There  always  will  be  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  Southern  white 
men  to  negroes  holding  office,  because 
that  lifts  them  to  a  position  superior  to 
the  white  man.  It  is  there  the  race  ques- 
tion enters.  Quite  recently,  in  Anderson 
County,  Tex.,  a  few  negro  road  super- 
visors were  appointed  in  negro  neigh- 
borhoods. The  negroes  ordered  some 
white  men  in  that  neighborhood  to  work 
on  the  roads  under  them.  It  seems  the 
negroes  became  unduly  elated  with  their 
petty  authority.  It  precipitated  a  race 
riot  in  which  nineteen  negroes  were 
killed.  It  is  not  yet  possible  for  negroes 
to  hold  office.  In  all  probability  it  never 
will  be  in  the  South.  No  harm  results, 
because  the  negroes  are  inefficient. 

Now,  if  all  the  negroes  could  vote 
they  would  probably  elect  negro  officers. 
As  it  is,  their  votes  when  cast,  are  prin- 
cipally venal.  The  venal  voter  is  the 
most  dangerous  element  in  American 
politics.  The  South  is  trying  to  reduce 
venality  by  reducing  the  negro  vote.  In 
Southern  cities  negroes  pay  their  poll 
taxes  and  vote.  They  are  in  the  minority 
and  it  does  not  matter.  They  are  influ- 
enced, coerced,  intimidated  or  bought, 
for  the  most  part.  In  the  smaller  com- 
munities the  poll  tax  eliminates  thou- 
sands of  them.  Where  this  is  not  done 
they  are  usually  intimidated. 

The  white  men  do  not  like  to  do  this. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  task.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will. 
They  did  not  bring  the  problem  upon 
themselves.  They  are  educating  the 
negro  and  insisting  upon  his  being  a 
good  workman.  When  a  negro  con- 
forms to  these  demands  he  enjoys  the 
good  will  of  all  white  men  in  the  South 
It  even  goes  to  the  point  where  the  best 
evidence  a  negro  on  trial  in  the  South 
can  present  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good 
workman,  honest,  faithful,  sober  and 
steady.  This  proof  has  acquitted  many 
a  black  farm  hand.  Only  recently  the 
negro  woman  whu  is  cook  for  one  of 
my    neighbors    had    a    (lis])utc    with    her 


husband,  during  the  course  of  which  she 
cut  him  dangerously  with  a  razor.  The 
evidence  showed  he  does  not  work  and 
that  she  is  a  good  cook  and  a  reliable 
domestic.  She  was  acquitted.  The  de- 
tails of  the  fight  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  This  is  what  the  South  considers 
"substantial  justice." 

But  the  other  parts  of  the  nation  may 
be  assured  the  Southern  negr(j  will  have 
difficulty  in  voting  until  he  is  deemed 
worthy  of  the  privilege. 

In  the  little  town  of  Richmond,  Tex., 
where  negroes  are  numerous,  there  is  an 
institution    known    as    the    "Jayhawkers 
Democratic   Club."     Shortly  before  the 
Democratic  primaries  are  held  this  club 
has  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall.     All  the 
candidates   and   all  the   wdiite   voters   of 
the  county  attend.     These  men  are  hot- 
headed  and   they   know    it.      They    fre- 
quently fight  among  themselves.    There- 
fore they  bring  their  wives  and  children, 
because    they    know    there    will    be    no 
shooting  while  the   women  are  present. 
The    candidates    make    their     speeches. 
The  voters  cast  their  ballots  and  candi- 
dates  are    elected.      These    same    candi- 
dates are  elected  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries and   in   the   November  elections. 
It  is  made  difficult  for  negroes  to  vote 
in  these  elections.    They  seldom  try,  any 
way.     They  are  not  interested.     In  this 
manner    good    men    are    kept    in    office. 
This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  that 
difficult  task  can  be  accomplished  under 
such  distressing  conditions.     To  me  this 
indicates    a    faithfulness    to    democratic 
institutions   which   is   nothing'  less    than 
marvelous.     To  the  Northern  man  it  no 
doubt  seems  unjust.     But  if  the  negroes 
were  encouraged  to  vote  it  would  mean 
offices  could  be  bought.     To  the  North- 
ern men  who  come  to   Southern   States 
by  the  thousand  it  doesn't  seem  unjust. 
They   find   the   new   conditions   make   a 
difference.     Thev  adjust  themselves  and 
their   views   to   the   changed   conditions. 
If  they  didn't  there  would  be  parts  of 
the    South   today    where   negroes   would 
be    casting    a    majority    of    the    votes. 
What  the  results  would  be  may  be  left 
to  conjecture. 

The  problem  of  the  negro  voter  in  the 
South  is  serious.  When  he  appeared 
first,  and  under  the  Northern  "carpet- 
bagger" was  xictorious,  it  brought  about 
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the  Ku  Klux  Klaii,  whose  deeds  of  vio- 
lence form  one  of  the  bloody  pages  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  iUit  the 
white  man  is  in  the  ascendency,  and  he 
works  with  stratagem  rather  than  arms 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  because 
he  realizes  peace  is  valuable.  He  would 
rather  be  dead  than  subject  to  the  orders 
of  a  negro  official,  and  he  cannot  change 
himself.  1  hat  is  a  race  prejudice  that 
is  basic.  It  can  no  more  be  eliminated 
than  seeds  can  be  prevented  by  argu- 
ment from  sprouting  in  the  spring  time. 

But  it  is  possible  for  the  two  races  to 
live  side  by  side  with  a  small  amount  of 
friction.  That  is  the  end  toward  wdiich 
the  Southern  man  is  working.  That  he 
has  accomplished  his  task  in  spite  of  be- 
ing in  the  minority  in  many  places  he 
considers  to  his  credit.  In  some  places 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  ignorant 
negroes  from  casting  venal  ballots  has 
been  so  great  that  it  is  thought  best  the 
negro  should  for  a  few  more  years  be 
deprived  by  law  of  the  ballot.  This 
opinion  was  strong  enough  in  Texas  for 
the  last  Legislature  to  pass  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  Texas  to  exert  their 
strength  in  the  House  and  Senate  for 
modification  of  the  Fourteenth  and  re- 
peal of  the  Fifteenth  Amendments,  "to 
the  end  that  the  right  of  the  ballot  be 
taken  from  the  negro  race,  but  all  other 
rights  of  life  and  property  be  reserved 
and  guaranteed  to  that  race." 

As  an  apt  illustration  of  the  class  of 
voters  kept  away  from  the  polls  by  the 
stratagem  of  Southern  white  men.  an 
instance  from  rural  (leorgia  may  be 
cited.  In  a  certain  neighborhood  the  ne- 
groes had  previously  been  warned  as 
usual  to  remain  away  from  the  polls. 
Most  of  them  willingly  remained  away. 
Rut   it   was  Understood  quite   a   number 


would  vote.  A  party  of  men  went  forth 
at  night  in  a  wagon,  armed  with  a  drum 
made  of  a  sheep  skin  and  half  a  beer 
keg.  Beating  upcjn  this  made  a  sound 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Aztec  war 
drum.  It  is  weird  and  awful.  The  ne- 
groes were  thoroly  frightened.  White 
men  then  went  about  informing  them 
that  a  terrible  animal  had  escaped  from 
a  circus  menagerie  and  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  them  to  remain  indoors  all  tiie 
next  day.  The  negroes  remained  in- 
doors. What  kind  of  votes  would  be 
cast  by  men  so  easily  frightened? 

In  the  recent  Congressional  election 
there  was  a  notable  division  of  the  negro 
vote  where  negroes  are  permitted  to 
vote.  This  is  most  encouraging.  When 
the  others  who  do  not  vote  attain  this 
degree  of  intelligence  or  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence which  offers  hope  for  the  near 
future,  they,  too,  will  be  welcome  to 
vote.  By  this  division  of  the  vote  the 
negro  makes  himself  first  a  voter  and 
secondarily  a  negro.  When  the  black 
vote  is  cast  solidly  it  forces  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  white  man  that  the  negro 
is  primarily  a  negro  and  accidentally  a 
voter. 

The  South  feels  it  shows  great  for- 
bearance in  dealing  thus  gently  with  the 
descendants  of  its  former  slaves  who 
have  been  cast  accidentally  upon  the 
body  politic  as  voters.  If  some  better 
method  to  solve  the  question  can  be  de- 
vised the  South  would  be  pleased  to  use 
it.  In  the  meantime,  the  person  who  ad- 
vises permitting  access  to  the  ballot  box 
regardless  not  of  color,  but  of  intelli- 
gence, speaks  to  no  purpose.  There  are 
enough  ignorant  and  venal  white  voters. 
They  would  be  ruled  out  were  it  possi- 
ble. The  South  does  not  purpose  to  per- 
mit the  load  to  become  heavier  than 
democracy  can  bear. 

San   Antonio,   Texas. 


A  League  of  Peace 

BY   HAMILTON    HOLT 

[The  article  which  follows  is  liic  sul)Sl;iiuc  i^t  tlit-  additss  macU-  by  Mr.  Hull  as  i)resideiU 
of  the  Third  National  I'cace  Congress  helil  hist  sveek  in  Haltimorc-.  h"or  a  discussion  of 
the    work   of   the    Congress    the    reader    is    referred   to  our  editorial    pages. — KnrroK.  | 


THE  first  National  Peace  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  held  in 
New  York  City  from  April  14  to 
17,  1907 — just  two  months  before  the 
convening  of  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence. In  the  personnel  of  its  officers, 
speakers  and  delegates,  it  was  the  most 
distinguished  unofficial  gathering  ever 
held  in  the  United  States. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  main  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  was  focused  on 
the  coming  Hague  Conference.  Nearly 
all  the  speakers  discussed  it,  and  the  two 
most  important  resolutions  passed  were 
those  favoring  the  negotiation  of  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  and  the  turning 
of  the  Hague  Conference  into  a  perma- 
nent international  body. 

The  Hague  Conference,  thanks  in 
large  measure  to  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  took  a  lone 
htep  toward  making  these  two  proposi- 
tions realities.  The  principle  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  nations,  and  had  not  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  a  few  of  the 
smaller  European  states  objected  stren- 
uously a  general  treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  that  principle  would  have  been 
drafted  and  approved. 

The  nations  also  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward turning  the  Hague  Conference  into 
an  automatic  and  periodic  world  con- 
gress, by  taking  the  third  conference  out 
of  the  hands  of  Russia  and  putting  it  in 
charge  of  an  international  preliminar\- 
committee  which  was  to  meet  about  191 3 
and  determine  its  method  of  organiza- 
tion and  program. 

When  the  Second  National  Peace  Con- 
gress of  the  Ignited  States  was  convened 
in  Chicago  exactly  two  years  ago  this 
very  day  and  hour,  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  had  already  passed  into  his- 
tory and  the  w^orld  was  just  beginning  to 
realize  what  a  great  work  it  had  accom- 
plished for  international  justice  and 
peace.  As  Elihu  Root  has  so  truly  said. 
that    conference    ''presents    the    greatest 


advance  ever  made  at  a  single  time  to- 
ward the  reasonable  and  peaceful  regu- 
lation of  international  conduct,  unless  it 
l)e  the  advance  made  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1899." 

The  Chicago  Congress  was  not  con- 
tent, however,  with  passing  congratula- 
tory resolutions  on  things  already  accom- 
plished. Like  the  New  York  Congress 
it  set  its  face  tow^ard  the  future  and  spoke 
out  brave  and  strong.  Not  only  did  it 
declare  that  war  was  ''out  of  date"  m 
this  age  of  Hague  conferences,  courts 
and  arbitration  treaties,  but  it  demanded 
as  the  most  pressing  "next  steps"  in  the 
peace  movement  the  creation  of  a  peace 
commission  by  our  (iovernment  to  study 
the  whole  peace  question,  a  general  treaty 
of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  League  of  Peace,  to  make 
the  recurrence  of  war  impossible.  Two 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  these  three 
recommendations  were  uttered.  Has  any 
progress  been  made  toward  their  realiza- 
tion? 

Last  June  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  unanimously  the  following- 
joint  resolution : 

"Resolved,  etc.,  'That  a  commission  of  five 
members  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
utilizing  existing  international  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  international  agree- 
ment and  of  constituting  the  combined  navies 
of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  any  other  means  to 
diminish  the  expenditures  of  government  for 
military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bilities of   war.'  " 

In   his   annual    message   to   Congress, 

dated  December  t6,  1910,  President  Taft 

stated : 

"I  have  not  as  yet  made  appointments  to 
the  commission  liecause  I  have  invited  and  am 
awaiting  the  expressions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments as  to  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  the  appointment  of  a  similar  com- 
mission or  representatives  who  would  meet 
WMth  our  commissions  and  by  joint  action 
seek  to   make   theii    work   effective." 
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It  is  iiiii)ossil)Ic  to  overestimate  this 
epoch-making  docnmeiit  and  the  action 
of  the  President  npon  it.  When  the 
President  appoints  the  meml)crs  of  the 
commission,  for  the  first  time  in  the  an- 
nals of  history  a  great  nation  in  time  of 
peace  will  prepare  for  peace. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  arbitration,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  cause  for  rejoicing 
exists.  The  world,  to  be  sure,  has  not 
yet  obtained  the  desired  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration.  It  has  got,  how- 
ever, what  is  of  vastly  more  importance. 
President  Taft's  statement  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  settle  all  disputes,  even  those  sup- 
posed to  involve  national  honor,  by  arbi- 
tration, the  most  m.omentous  declara- 
tion ever  made  in  favor  of  peace  by  a 
man  in  his  position.  The  proposed  arbi- 
tration treaty  of  unlimited  scope  with 
(^reat  Britain  is  the  practical  application 
of  this  declaration.  x\lready  it  has  trans- 
figured the  wdiole  peace  movement. 
Eventually  it  will  render  the  code  of  war 
obnoxious  if  not  obsolete.  And  this  is 
the  situation  that  confronts  the  w^orld  as 
we  assemble  here  today  at  the  opening 
of  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  our  duty  to  look 
ahead  thru  the  vista  opened  up  by  Presi- 
dent Taft's  high  statesmanship  and  to 
take  as  resolute  and  progressive  a  stand 
here  as  the  New  York  and  Chicago  con- 
gresses did  four  and  two  years  ago. 

There  are  many  pressing  problems  be- 
fore us  waiting  to  be  solved.  The  judi- 
cial arbitration  court  created  by  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  all  but  the  detail 
of  the  method  of  the  selection  of  the 
judges,  is  yet  to  be  constituted.  No  at- 
tention has  yet  been  paid  to  the  requests 
of  both  the  First  and  the  Second  Hague 
Conferences  that  the  governments  give 
themselves  over  to  the  serious  study  of 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  It  is  not 
yet  provided  that  the  future  Hague  con- 
ferences become  automate,  periodic  and 
self-governing  bodies,  as  our  delegation 
suggested  at  the  Conference  of  1907. 
The  Peace  Commission  is  not  yet  ap- 
pointed. We  should  consider  all  these 
and  many  other  questions  where  our 
voice  may  be  of  help  to  governments,  and 
peace  societies  both  here  and  abroad.  But 
the  one  all  important  issue  before  us  is 
the  pending  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain ;    for    this    treatv    is    destined    to 


make  war  hereafter  impossible  between 
the  ICnglish-speaking  peoples  of  thr 
earth. 

The  peace  movement,  we  have  now 
come  to  realize,  is  nothing  but  the  process 
of  substituting  law  for  war.  The  world 
has  already  learned  to  substitute  law  for 
war  in  hamlets,  towns,  cities,  states,  and 
even  within  the  forty-six  sovereign  civil- 
ized nations.  But  in  that  international 
realm  over  and  above  each  nation  in 
which  each  nation  is  equally  sovereign, 
the  only  way  at  the  present  moment  for 
a  nation  to  secure  its  rights  is  by  the  use 
of  force.  Force,  therefore,  or  war  as  it 
is  called  when  exerted  by  a  nation  against 
another  nation — is  at  present  the  only 
legal  and  final  method  of  settling  inter- 
national differences.  The  world  is  now 
using  a  Christian  code  of  ethics  for  indi- 
viduals, and  a  pagan  code  for  nations, 
tho  there  is  no  double  standard  of  ethics 
in  the  moral  world.  In  oth^r  words,  the 
nations  are  in  that  state  of  civilization 
where  without  a  qualm  they  claim  the 
right  to  settle  their  disputes  in  a  manner 
which  they  would  actually  put  their  own 
subjects  to  death  for  imitating.  Thus  the 
peace  problem  is  nothing  but  the  ways 
and  means  of  doing  between  the  nations 
what  has  already  been  done  within  the 
nations.  International  law  follows  pri- 
vate law.  The  "United  Nations"  follow 
the  United  States. 

At  present  international  law  has 
reached  the  same  state  of  development 
that  private  or  municipal  law  had  at- 
tained in  the  tenth  century.  Further- 
more, a  careful  study  of  the  formation  of 
the  thirteen  American  colonies  from  sep- 
arate States  into  our  present  compact 
Union  discloses  the  fact  that  the  nations 
today  are  in  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  the  American  colonies  were  at 
about  the  time  of  their  first  confederation. 
As  the  United  States  came  into  existence 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, so  the  "United  Nations"  at  this 
very  moment  exists  by  the  fact  of  the 
Hague  Court  and  the  recurring  Hague 
Conferences :  the  Hague  Court  being 
the  promise  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  World  and  the  Hague 
.  Conferences  being  the  prophecy  of 
the  Parliament  of  Alan.  We  may 
look  with   confidence  therefore  to  a  fu- 
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ture  in  which  the  world  will  have  an 
established  court  with  jurisdiction  over 
all  questions,  self-governing  conferences 
with  power  to  legislate  on  all  affairs  of 
common  concern,  and  an  executive  power 
of  some  form  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of 
both.  To  deny  this  is  to  ignore  all  the 
analogies  of  private  law  and  the  whole 
trend  of  the  world's  political  history 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  Secretary  Knox  has  said  in  his  great 
address  delivered  last  June  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

"We  have  reached  a  point  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  future  holds  in  store  a  time  when 
war  shall  cease :  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  shall  realize  a  federation  as  real  and 
vital  as  that  now  subsisting  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  single  state." 

I  recall  no  more  far-visioned  statement 
than  this  ever  emanating  from  the  chan- 
cellery of  a  great  state.  It  means  noth- 
ing less  than  that  the  age-long  dreams  of 
the  poets,  the  prophets  and  the  philos- 
ophers have  at  last  entered  the  realms  of 
practical  statesmanship  and  that  the 
world  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  dawn  of 
universal  peace. 

The  political  organization  of  the  world, 
therefore,  is  the  task  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  the  formation  of  a  world 
government  must  be  a  very  slow  process. 
Such  a  federal  government  when  com- 
plete w^ould  be,  as  the  historian  Freeman 
has  said,  *'the  most  finished  and  the  most 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenu- 
ity." To  accomplish  it  is  surely  not  the 
w^ork  of  a  day  or  a  year. 

How  then  can  this  movement  be 
hastened?  There  are  only  two  ways. 
First,  by  the  education  of  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  so  as  to  induce  the  gov- 
ernments to  move  at  successive  Hague 
conferences  or  at  special  internationil 
conferences,  and,  second,  by  a  few  of  the 
more  enlightened  nations  organizing 
themselves  together  for  peace  in  advance 
of  the  others.  This  latter  method  is  al- 
ready being  adopted  extensively.  The 
Judicial  Arbitration  Court  will  be  consti- 
tuted by  only  a  few  of  the  nations  nt  first. 
England  and  the  United  States  will  not 
wait  for  a  general  treaty  of  obligator) 
arbitration  before  establishing  a  mode: 
one  between  themselves.  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina did  not  delay  for  concurrent  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ^vhole  world  be- 


fore they  commenced  to  disarm,  as  the 
statue  of  the  Christ  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  so  eloquently  attests.  Why,  then, 
should  not  a  few  nations  here  and  now 
form  among  themselves  a  League  of 
Peace  to  hasten  the  ultimate  world  fed- 
eration ? 

The  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace  is  not 
novel.  All  federal  governments  and 
confederations  of  governments,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  are  essentially  leagues 
of  peace,  even  tho  they  may  have  func- 
tions to  perform  which  often  lead  direct- 
ly to  war. 

The  ancient  Achaian  League  of 
Greece,  the  Confederation  of  Swiss  Can- 
tons, the  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  most  perfect  systems  of  fed- 
erated government  knowm  to  history. 
Less  perfect,  but  none  the  less  interest- 
ing to  students  of  government,  are  the 
Latin  League  of  thirty  cities,  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  and  in  modern  times  the 
German  Confederation.  Even  the  Dual 
and  Triple  Alliances  and  the  Concert  of 
Europe  might  be  called  more  or  less  in- 
choate leagues  of  peace. 

Any  league  of  peace,  however,  likely 
to  be  established  in  the  immediate  future 
must  differ  from  all  previous  and  present 
leagues,  alliances  and  confederations  in 
total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  force. 
The  ancient  leagues  as  well  as  the  mod- 
ern confederations  have  generally  been 
unions  of  offense  and  defense.  They 
stood  ready,  if  they  did  not  actually  pro- 
pose, to  use  their  common  forces  to  com- 
pel outside  states  to  obey -their  will.  Thus 
thev  w^ere  as  frequently  leagues  of  op- 
pression as  leagues  of  peace. 

The  problem  of  the  League  of  Peace 
is  therefore  the  problem  of  the  use  of 
force.  Shall  the  members  of  the  League 
"not  only  keep  the  peace  themselves  but 
prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  its  being 
broken  by  others,"  outside  of  the  League, 
as  ex-President  Roosevelt  has  suggest- 
ed? Or  shall  its  force  be  exercised  onl}- 
within  its  membership  and  thus  be  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order  and  never  on 
the  side  of  arbitrary  will  or  tyranny? 
Or,  rather,  shall  it  never  use  force  at  all  ^ 
Whichever  of  these  three  possibilities  is 
ultimately  adopted,  I  think  that  at  first  it 
would  be  unwise  for  a  League  of  Peace 
to  attempt  to  use  U)vcv  f'^r  an\-  purpose 
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whatsoever.  JJesides,  the  use  of  force 
will  probably  be  found  unnecessary. 
When  nations  arrive  at  that  state  of  civ- 
ilization in  which  they  are  ready  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration  rather 
than  by  war,  they  are  ready  peaceably  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitral  tribunals. 
The  history  of  arbitration  clearly  dem- 
onstrates this.  With  but  one  or  two  in- 
significant exceptions,  the  nations  have 
lived  up  to  all  arbitral  awards,  both  in 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  judgment ; 
and  there  have  been  hundreds  of  such 
awards.  We  need  a  policeman  to  use 
force  on  criminals.  But  happily  there  is 
no  such  thing  nowadays  as  a  criminal 
nation. 

Moreover,  to  project  a  League  of 
Peace  at  the  present  moment  with  a  spe- 
cially constituted  international  force  at  its 
disposal  would  instantly  beget  suspicion, 
if  not  alarm,  on  the  part  of  all  nations 
not  invited  to  join.  They  would  con- 
sider it  an  alliance  against  themselves, 
and  would  very  likely  proceed  forthwith 
to  start  a  counter  alliance  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power. 

With  the  idea  in  view,  then,  that  the 
League  of  Peace  shall  not  have  any  spe- 
cially constituted  common  army  and  navy 
at  its  disposal,  I  offer  herewith,  for 
whatever  they  may  be  worth,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  a  League  of  Peace  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  possibly  serve  as 
a  basis  for  further  study : 

1.  The  nations  in  the  League  shall  refer  all 
disputes  of  whatsoever  a  nature  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

2.  The  Hague  Court  or  other  duly  consti- 
tuted Courts  shall  decide  all  disputes  that 
cannot  be  settled  by   diplomacy. 

3.  The  League  shall  provide  a  periodical 
convention  or  assembly  to  make  all  rules  for 
the  League,  such  rules  to  become  law  unless 
vetoed  by  a  nation   within  a   stated   period. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  League  shall  have 
the  right  to  arm  itself  according  to  its  own 
judgment. 

5.  Any  member  of  the  League  shall  have 
the  right  to   withdraw  on  due  notice. 

The  advantages  that  a  nation  would 
gain  in  becoming  a  member  of  such  a 
league  are  manifest.  The  risk  of  w^ar 
would  be  eliminated  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league,  and  a  method  would 
be  devised  whereby  they  could  develop 
their  common  intercourse  and  interests 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  could  unani- 
mously agree  on  ways  and  means.      It  is 


conceivable  tliat  such  a  league  might  in 
time  reduce  tariffs  and  postal  rates  and 
in  a  thousand  other  ways  promote  com- 
merce and  comity  among  its  members. 
Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  such  a  league 
are  almost  infinite,  even  tho  it  attempts 
to  employ  no  force  whatsoever  to  com- 
pel obedience  to  its  will. 

Assuming,  then,  the  desirability  of 
such  a  League  of  Peace,  how  is  it  to  be 
brought  about? 

Surely  the  first  step  is  to  conclude  the 
arbitration  treaty  now  being  negotiated 
with  Great  P)ritain.  Once  this  treaty  is 
upon  the  international  statute  books,  and 
as  surely  as  daylight  follows  dawn  it  will 
l)e  followed  by  similar  treaties  with 
other  nations.  Ja])an  and  France  are 
said  to  be  ready — even  anxious — to  ne- 
gotiate similar  treaties  with  us.  Indeed. 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  there 
will  be  a  race  between  England  and  Ja- 
pan on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other  to  see  which 
can  conclude  the  second  model  arbitra- 
tion treaty  of  the  world. 

Thus  the  time  is  likely  soon  to  come 
wdien  several  of  the  nations,  having 
bound  themselves  each  to  each  by  eternal 
chains  of  peace,  will  be  ready  to  take  the 
next  logical  step  and  negotiate  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  among  themselves. 
This,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would 
constitute  a  League  of  Peace.  And  it 
would  inevitably  grow  in  power  and 
prestige  until  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  entered  its  concordant  and  pros- 
perous circle. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  a  stroke  of  states- 
manship if  an  article  were  added  to  the 
proposed  arbitration  treaty  betw^een 
Great  Britain  and  the  L^nited  States  in- 
viting other  nations  to  adhere  to  it.  This 
would  save  much  time  and  effort  and  ob- 
viate the  necessity  for  each  of  the  forty - 
six  nations  to  negotiate  a  special  treatv 
with  every  other.  Thus  only  one  treatA 
would  have  to  be  negotiated  instead  of 
1,034.  But  \vhether  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  ask  other  nations  to 
adhere  to  their  model  treaty  or  not,  the 
principle  of  unlimited  arbitration  will 
grow^ — first  by  a  few  nations  adopting  it, 
then  by  more,  until  finally  the  whole 
w^orld  Avill  agree  to  enthrone  reason 
rather  than  might  as  the  arbiter  of  their 
destinies,   and   war   shall   rei^rn   no  more. 
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First,  an  unlimited  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Second,  a  League  of  Peace. 
Third,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

Is  all  this  a  dream?  I  have  already 
quoted  the  weighty  words  of  Secretary 
Knox  prophesying  the  eventual  coming 
of  a  world  state.  Let  me  close  with  the 
equally  prophetic  utterance  of  an  equally 
responsible  and  distinguished  statesman. 
On  March  17  last,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
International  Arbitration  League,  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 


British    Secretary    of    State    f(jr    f^'oreign 

Affairs,  said  : 

"If  an  arbitration  treaty  is  made  between 
the  two  great  countries  on  the  lines  sketched 
out  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
.  .  .  don't  let  them  set  narrow  bounds  to 
their  hopes  of  the  beneficent  results  which 
may  develop  from  it  in  the  course  of  time — 
results  which  I  think  must  extend  far  beyond 
the  two  countries  originally  concerned.  The 
effect  on  the  world  at  large  of  the  example 
would  be  bound  to  have  beneficent  conse- 
quences. To  set  a  good  example  is  to  hope 
that  others  of  the  great  powers  will  follow 
it,  and  if  they  did  follow  there  would  eventu- 
ally be  something  like  a  League  of  Peace." 

Nkw  York  City. 
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THE  new  principles  of  scientific 
management,  which  have  pro- 
duced notable  improvements  in 
the  industrial  world,  have  not  as  yet  been 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  editor, 
doctor,  clergyman,  professor  or  other 
professional  man.  Such  efficiency  ex- 
perts as  Taylor,  Emerson  and  Gantt 
have  shown  us  how  bricks  may  be  laid 
in  one-fifth  of  the  usual  time,  how  a  loco- 
motive plant  may  be  geared  up  to  build 
five  engines  a  week  instead  of  three,  or 
how  a  gang  of  shovelers  may  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  do  easily  in  three  days  as 
much  as  they  had  done  laboriously  in  a 
week.  But  no  body  of  experts  has  up  to 
the  present  time  pointed  out  a  more  effi- 
cient way  of  reading  a  book,  writing  a 
sermon,  preparing  a  brief,  teaching  a 
class  or  delivering  a  lecture. 

Sooner  or  later,  beyond  a  doubt,  these 
methods  that  are  being  found  to  be  so 
advantageous  in  the  mill  and  the  ma- 
chine-shop, will  be  adapted  for  use  in  the 
study  and  the  office.  There  is  no  essen- 
tial reason  why  they  should  apply  to 
belting  and  not  to  fountain  pens — to 
machinery  and  not  to  a  desk.  Every^ 
man   who  produces  anything  is   to  that 


extent  a  manufacturer.  He  has  an  out- 
put which  can  be  increased  and  a  quality 
of  output  which  can  be  improved. 

The  experiments  of  efficiency  experts 
show  that  there  is  practically  no  sort  of 
work  that  cannot  be  standardized.  Any 
number  of  processes  that  were  supposed 
to  be  unique  and  hopelessly  irregular, 
have  been  brought  into  subjection. 
Snarls  that  were  believed  to  be  Gordian 
knots  have  been  raveled  out.  And  in 
general  it  is  now^  taken -for  granted  that 
there  is  no  co-operative  work  that  has 
not  an  underlying  plan  or  system  of  its 
own. 

The  starting-point  in  scientific  man- 
agement is  the  study  and  analysis  of 
what  is  being  done.  All  the  various  acts 
and  processes  are  watched  and  set  down 
and  classified,  precisely  as  tho  they  were 
bricks  or  lumber.  The  expenditure  of 
energy  is  recorded  in  the  same  way  as 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  recorded. 
Exactly  what  each  workman  does  is 
noted,  in  the  same  patient  and  method- 
ical way  that  Darwin  noted  the  habits  of 
earthworms  or  that  Herschel  noted  the 
movements  of  the  stars.  Here  is  the 
verv  essence  of  scientific  manao^ement — 
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{()  iirst  uhscrve  what  is  taking  place  and  learn  that  he  is  spending  time  where  he 

then  to  ehniinate  the   wastes   of  energy  could  more  profitably  spend  money.      It 

and  the  wastes  of  raw  material.  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  efficient  man 

Such  observations  are.  called  "time-  that  he  spends  his  time  doing  what  he 
studies."  They  are  made  with  a  stop-  can  do  best,  for  the  highest  possible  pay- 
watch  by  a  sharp-eyed  young  man  who  ment,  and  employs  others  to  do  for  him 
has  been  trained  to  such  work.  Ten  all  those  smaller  tasks  that  are  less  dififi- 
such  studies,  made  of  dififerent  workmen  cult  and  less  rewarded, 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  labor,  will  Just  as  an  efficiency  expert,  in  his 
give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  what  is  study  of  a  factory,  takes  nothing  for 
being  done.  With  this  picture  as  a  basis,  granted  and  challenges  every  step  of  the 
the  expert  can  then  proceed  to  lop  and  way,  so  a  professional  man  may  do,  in  a 
rearrange  and  co-ordinate,  until  he  has  self-imposed  examination  of  his  own 
found  tlie  very  best  way  in  which  the  methods.  It  may  be  taken  for  an  axiom 
work  can  be  performed.  that  whatever  a  man  does  from  habit  is 

A  study  such  as  this  can  best  be  made  likely  to  be  done  inefficiently.     In  every 

by  an  outside  expert.     If  it  be  made  by  habit   there   is   apt  to  be   a   survival   of 

one   of   the   men    w^hose   w^ork   is   being  traditional  clumsiness,  perpetuated  from 

studied,   it  will   invariably   omit  a  great  generation  to  generation  by  thoughtless 

deal  of  valuable  data.     The  very  things  repetitions.     What  we  see  every  day  we 

that  are   usual   and   w^holly   unnecessary  do  not  notice,  and  what  we  do  every  dav 

are  the  things  that  will  be  left  out.    This,  we  do  not  think  about.     We  drift.     We 

in  fact,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons   for  are   pushed    hither    and    thither    by    the 

the  existence  of  the  professional  expert,  chance    happenings    of    the    hour.      We 

He,  as   a  skilled  outsider,   can   discover  have  no  working-plan  of  each  day,  and 

wastes    in    a    factory    from    his    outside  in  so  far  as  w-e  are  passive  and  planless, 

point  of  view,   much   more   successfully  we  are  unquestionably  inefficient, 

than   the   superintendent   of   the   factory  According    to    the    new    doctrines    of 

can  do.  scientific  management,  there  is  no  such 

There  is  no  basic  reason,  however,  to  thing  as  unskilled  labor.  There  is  a  best 
prevent  a  professional  man  from  making  way  to  do  every  kind  of  work,  no  mat- 
such  a  time-study  of  his  own  work,  in  ter  how  simple  it  may  seem  to  be.  There 
the  course  of  an  average  day.  If  he  can  is  a  right  way  to  sweep  a  floor,  to  make 
contemplate  his  actions  with  a  sufficient  a  bed,  to  mow  a  lawn  or  to  tie  a  four-in- 
degree  of  aloofness,  he  can  put  on  paper  hand  necktie.  No  act  is  too  small  to  be 
a  chart  of  his  day's  work.  He  can  find  done  thoughtfully.  And  no  act  can  pos- 
out  what  his  actual  schedule  is — a  dis-  sibly  be  done  in  the  most  efficient  way 
covery  that  will  in  most  cases  prove  to  until  it  is  put  to  the  test  and  rigidly  ex- 
be  surprising  and  instructive.  amined. 

How  to  use  the  working  hours  of  the  If  a  train  may  have  a  running  sched- 

day  to   best   advantage — that  is   the   in-  ule,  why  not  a  factory  ?  This  is  the  ques- 

sistent  problem  of  efficiency.     If  a  law-  tion  asked  by  the  efficiency  expert,  and 

yer  finds,  after  making  a  time-study  of  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  carry  this  question 

his  average  day,  that  his  best  thoughts  several  degrees  further  and  to  ask — if  a 

come  in  the  mornings,  he  can  deliberate-  factory  can  have  a  schedule,  why  not  an 

ly  postpone  until  afternoon  all  his  cor-  individual?      In    spite    of    storms,    acci- 

respondence  and  unimportant  interviews,  dents,  sick  engineers,  careless  brakemen 

There  is  no  immutable  reason  why  an-  and  any  number  of  small  mishaps,  some 

swering  letters  should  be  the  first  task  railroads  are  now  running  98  per  cent. 

of   the    day.      The    most    valuable    hour  of  their  trains  on  time.     Also,  in  spite  of 

should  be  given   to  the  most   important  all    the   quirks    and   oddities    of    factory 

work.  work,  there  are  now  more  than   50,000 

Invariably,   in    factories,   an   efficiency  workmen  in  the  United  States  who  are 

expert  will  find  a  skilled  mechanic  doing  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  scien- 

work  which  could  just  as  well  be  done  by  tific    management.      Therefore,    in    spite 

a  laborer ;  and  no  doubt  a  professional  of   the   variety   of   a   professional   man's 

man  who  scrutinizes  his  own  doings  will  work   and   the   irregular   happenings   of 
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his    office,    there    is    no    reason    why    he  energ) ,   too,  as   well  as  in   the  expendi- 

should  not   have   a   schedule   which    will  tiire    of    it,    the    principles    of    scientific" 

assist  him  as  a  sort  of  framework  and  management  can  be  applied  to  individual 

stimulate  bim  as  a  constant  ideal.  cases.     It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  effi- 

Before  the  efficiency  expert  came  to  ciency  expert  to  make  the  factory  more 
view  most  mills  and  factories  were  ac-  cruel  and  military  in  its  methods.  On 
customed  to  measure  their  own  efficiency  the  contrary,  it  individualizes  the  work- 
by  certain  special  efforts — bursts  of  man  and  gives  him  a  chance  to  do  his 
speed.  But  the  expert  pinned  them  down  best,  both  for  himself  and  the  company, 
to  the  inexorable  average.  He  made  Scientific  management  does  not  mean 
superintendents  divide  the  total  work  of  frenzied  production.  It  means  the  bet- 
the  year  by  the  total  number  of  working  ter  ordering  of  the  work  for  the  best  in- 
days.  He  pointed  out  to  railroad  officials  terests  of  both  labor  and  capital.  Con- 
that  the  average  mileage  of  a  freight  sequcntly,  it  provides  for  recreation  as 
car  is  only  25  miles  a  day  and  that  the  well  as  for  work.  It  insists  that  the 
average  mileage  of  a  locomotive  is  no  laborer  shall  not  sag  so  far  down  in  the 
more  than  82  miles  a  day.  Now,  this  course  of  his  day's  work  that  he  will  not 
unpleasant  but  profitable  truth  can  be  recuperate.  No  work  is  profitable  in  the 
applied  by  an  individual  just  as  w-ell  as  long  run  if  it  destroys  the  worker,  and 
by  a  railroad.  Every  man  or  woman  is  no  energy  should  be  expended  that  can- 
prone  to  do  this  very  thing — to  estimate  not  be  restored. 

personal  efficiency  by  an  occasional  spe-  In  most  cases  it  is  not  lack  of  energy 

cial  feat  rather  than  by  a  daily  average,  that  the   efficiency  expert   has  to   over- 

To  waste  half  an  hour  out  of  every  come,  but  misdirected  energy.  Men  need 
business  day  is  to  waste  twenty  days  a  not  work  harder,  but  to  better  purpose, 
year.  To  work  at  50  per  cent,  efficiency,  If  they  arc  drudges,  it  is  not  the  \vork 
when  100  per  cent,  is  possible,  is  to  lose  that  is  to  blame,  but  rather  their  hap- 
half  of  one's  full  value  to  the  commun-  hazard  and  traditional  methods.  In  a 
ity.  Merely  to  lose  ten  minutes  out  of  word,  the  whole  movement  toward  scien- 
an  eight-hour  day  is  to  reduce  the  day  tific  management,  which  promises  such 
from  par  to  98  per  cent.  Such  general  vast  improvements  to  us  as  an  indus- 
reflections  as  these,  which  are  continual-  trial  people,  is  only  another  phase  of 
ly  applied  to  mill  and  factory  work,  are  man's  determination  ultimately  to  place 
fully  as  applicable  to  individuals.  his  civilization  upon  a  thought  basis. 

In  the  matter  of  the  conservation   of  new  Vork  City. 


Appraisal 

BY  ANNIE   L.  CROWELL 


The  Potter  wrought  a  certain  vase ; 

No  rich  design 

Of  curve  or  line 
Did  he  upon  the  surface  trace. 

That  Artisan  Divine. 

The  swift  rotation  of  the  wheel, 

The  thumb's  imprint, 

The  chosen  tint — 
Yet  finished,  it  may  not  reveal 

Of  consequence  a  hint. 

A  chalice  for  the  Sacrament? 

The  very  least 

At  that  pure  feast, 
A  flawless  beauty  should  present, 

By  sacred  use  increased. 


A  flask  for  Oriental  balm 

Of  cost  untold? 

Or  shall  it  hold 
The  ruby  poppy's  drowsy  charm? 

Or  prison  liquid  gold? 

A  lovely  service  shall  it  find ; 

Cool  waters  bring 

From  mountain   spring? 
For  humble  task  was  it  designed. 

With  meek  interpreting? 

We  futile  judge.     The  Potter  knows. 

For  Him  the  vase 

Has  worth  and  grace ; 
And  with  the  years  a  luster  grows 

That  nothing  can  eflFace. 

.\M]iKRST,    Mass. 
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The   Grip  of  the   Gerrymander 

BY  ROBERT   E.  ANDREWS 

[Mr.    Andrews   has  just   spent   two   years   in   \\'a^>iiington   as  secretary   tu  ;i  mfinber   of   Con 
gress,   and   lias   seen    in   practice   how   the   rierryinandtr   operates — Editor.  | 

HAT  are  they  —  these  <^ro-  is  from  the  Federal  Apportionment  Act 
tesque  and  fantastic  maps  tliat  of  1901,  which  applied  to  their  creation, 
grace   this   article? — They   are      The  apportionment  acts,  which  since  the 


nothing  more  than  the  silhoiiets  of  a 
few  Congressional  districts,  outlined  h\ 
State  Legislatures 
of  various  politi- 
cal complexions  to 
comply  with  t  h  .e 
provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  that  Con- 
gressmen "shall  he 
elected  by 'districts 
composed  of  con- 
tijT^uous  and  com- 
pact territory  anil 
containing  as  near- 
ly as  practicable  an 
equal  number  of 
inhabitants."  (31 
Stat.  L.  733-4.) 
Any  single  piece 
of  territory  is  "con- 
tiguous," the  head- 
ing-   shows    how 


MICHIGAN:     A    STATE    BRAZENLY    GERRY- 
MANDERED. 

The  districts  vary  in  population  from  166,124  to  275, 
525.      Are    they,    in    your    opinion,    "contiguous    an? 

.  compact  territory  and  containing  as  nearly  as  i)rac 
ticable   an  equal  number  of  inhabitants?" 


founding  of  the  Government  have  fol- 
lowed every  decennial  census  and  deter- 
mined the  new  al- 
lotment of  repre- 
sentatives to  each 
State,  did  not  un- 
til 1842  provide 
anything  more 
than  a  bare  state- 
ment of  the  allot- 
ment. In  the  early 
days  the  States 
elected  their  repre- 
sentatives  ''at 
large"  —  that  is, 
they  voted  as  a 
whole  electorate 
\  for  the  allotted 
number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
Candidates  so 
elected  were  nat- 
urally all  members 
of  the  political 
party  which  could 
muster  a  majority. 


compact  are 
some  of  our  Con- 
gressional districts, 
and  the  following- 
table  indicates  how  nearly  equal  is  the  however  small,  of  the  total  State  vote, 
population  of  those  same  districts,  as  The  State  minority  received  no  repre- 
numbered:  sentation  at  Washington. 

I.  Second   North   Carolina  district,  popula-  When,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States 


tion   172,496. 

2.  Twentieth   Ohio   district,  population  22'],- 
000. 

3.  Twenty-first    Pennsylvania    district,    pop- 
ulation 181,899. 


with  ten  or  fifteen  Congressmen,  this 
method  began '  to  cause  well-justified 
protest,  the  plan  of  Congressional  dis- 
tricting  was   introduced,   which   divided 


4.  Sixth   Virginia  district,  population   196,-      the  State  into  districts,  each  to  elect  its 

own  representative.  The  minority,  it 
was  supposed,  would  thus  secure  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  State  dele- 
gation. The  State  Legislatures  took 
charge  of  the  districting. 

The  Apportionment  Act  of   1842  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  justice  in  the 


959- 

5.  Ninth   Alabama   district,   population   213,- 
820. 

6.  Seventh  North  Carolina  district,  popula- 
tion 197,868. 

7.  Second     Tennessee     district,     population 
217,324.  ^ 

8.  Third  New  York  district,  population  247,- 
051. 


9.  Seventh     Missouri     district,     population  theory    of    election    by    districts,    and    it 

"^* '  contained   a   paragraph   prescribing   that 

These  curiously  shaped  constituencies  representatives    should   be   elected    from 

were  drafted  by  the   State  Legislatures  districts  composed  of  "contiguous  terri- 

of  1901  and  Tgo2,  and  the  phrase  quoted  tory."       However,     the     apportionment 

T002 
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acts  based  upon  the  census  of  1850  and 
of  i860  did  not  continue  this  provision, 
altho  the  practice  of  districting-  had  be- 
come ahnost  universal  in  the  populous 
States.  In  1872  the  provision  reap- 
peared and  added  to  it  was  the  phrase : 
"containing  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants."  Since 
1872  each  apportionment  act  has  been 
similar  or  identical  in  its  districting  pro- 
vision. The  Apportionment  Act  of  191 1, 
passed  by  the  House  and  now  undei' 
consideration  in  the  special  session,  has 
such  a  provision  reading  the  same,  word 
for  word,  as  that  quoted  from  the  act  of 
1901.  Yet  in  the  next  two  years  State 
Legislatures  ^vill  produce  another  set  of 
hobgoblin  districts,  neither  compact  nor 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  population. 
The  "gerrymander"  will  flourish. 

The  gerrymander  was  christened  in 
1813,  altho  it  must  have  been  in  opera- 
tion long  before  that.  A  staunch  old 
Federalist,  Gov.  Eldridge  Gerry,  con- 
trolled thru  his  Legislature  the  redis- 
tricting  of  Massachusetts  under  the  cen- 
sus of  1810.  In  the  office  of  Benjamin 
Russell,  an  ardent  Republican  editor, 
hung  a  map  of  the  State,  as  newlv  sub- 
divided by  Gerr\-  and  his  men.  Gilbert 
Stuart's  ready  pencil  whimsically  added 
to  the  outlines  of  a  grotesque  district 
the  W'ings  and  tail  of  a  dragon.  'Tla!" 
he  said  when  he  had  finished,  ''How's 
that  for  a  salamander?"  The  Republi- 
can   Russell   growled :   "Better   call    it   a 


i 
i  . 
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( ii  rr\-mander."  And  American  politi- 
cians have  taken  his  advice. 

It  is  due  to  the  gerrymander  that  the 
division  of  a  State  into  Congressional 
districts  does  not  result,  as  it  theoretical- 
Iv  should,  in  giving  the  minority  party  in 
each  State  its  due  proportion  of  the  dele- 
gation. It  may  be  said  of  gerrymanders, 
as  of  their  designers — "by  their  fruit  ye 
shall  know  them."  Mrginia,  averaging 
the  Presidential  election  of  1908  and  the 
gubernatorial  vote  of  1909,  is  about  62 
per  cent.  Democratic.  Yet  90  per  cent.; 
nine  out  of  ten,  of  her  representatives 
are  Democrats.  The  Republican  voters 
■of  Virginia,  comprising  38  per  cent,  of 
h.er  voting  population,  are  represented  in 
AVashington  by  one  lone  member.  The 
fruit  of  the  Virginia  gerrymander  was 
citrous  and  bitter  for  the  Republicans ! 
Still  more  striking  is  Massachusetts'  ex- 
perience in  the  last  election.  The  vote 
for  Congress  showed  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  9,580,  yet  the  delegation  for 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  is  ten  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats.  Such  exam- 
])les  could  be  multiDlied. 

Even  more  extreme  were  the  results 
of  the  Michigan  gerrymander  following 
the  last  apportionment.  By  her  Presi- 
dential vote  of  T908  Michigan  w^as  62 
per  cent.  Republican ;  37  per  cent,  of 
her  vote  was  Democratic.  Yet  in  1908 
every  one  of  the  twelve  Congressmen 
ejected  was  a  Republican.  In  this  iii- 
sfajicc   a    }ni}writv    pcirt\    of   more    than 


MASSACHUSETTS--   Skilfully   p^erryman- 
dered  v/itliont   evadinp;   the" 
law. 
Her  14   districts  are   not   inequal  In 
population,   "but  10  of  them  returned 
Republicans,    although  a  majority  of 
the  Conr^ressional    vote  v;as   cast   for 
Dcmocrrtic   candidates. 
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one-third  was  unable  to  send  a  sin^^le 
representative  to  Washington.  As  far 
as  the  representation  of  the  State  minor- 
ity was  concerned  the  twelve  Michi.i^ari 
mcml)ers  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
might  as  well  have  been  elected  at  large. 
The  following  table  shows  just  how 
much  the  dominant  party  gains  in  per- 
centage of  total  representation  simply  by 
virtue  of  being  in  the  majority  and  by 
gerrymandering : 
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Rep.      Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


62% 
35% 


I  (10%) 
27  (84%) 


9  (90%) 
5  (16%) 


2«7c 
25% 


37%      12      12  (100%)    o     (0%)      42% 


\  irgiuia — 

Pres.,'o8, 

and  Gov., 

'09,  ave..  37% 
I*enn. — 

Pres.,'o8  S9% 
Michigan — 

Pres.,'o8, 

and  Gov., 

'10,  ave..  58% 
INlass. — 

Pres.,'o8, 

Gov.,  '10, 

&  Cong., 

'10,  ave.  50%     47%      14     10  (71%)      4  (29%).    21% 
Percentage  of   representation   of  majority   party   in  ex- 
cess of  their  percentage  of  State  vote,  average,  29%. 

This  excess  of  percentage  is  not  entire- 
ly due  to  the  manipulation  of  district 
lines  or  gerrymandering.  In  calculating 
the  proportion  of  the  parties  all  votes 
cast  are  of  course  considered,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  all  votes  polled  by  losing 
candidates  are  fruitless  and  wasted,  altho 
counted  in  determining  the  political  pro- 
portion of  the  total  State  vote.  Now  the 
majority  party,  electing  a  majority  of  the 
delegation,  naturally  claims  fewer  such 
votes  than  the  minority,  whose  excess  of 
wasted  votes  prevents  it,  even  in  a  non- 
gerrymandered  State,  from  securing  one- 
third  of  the  delegation  when  it  polls  one- 
third  of  the  vote.  The  function  of  the 
gerrymander  is  simply  to  force  the  min- 
ority to  waste  a  larger  part  of  its  vote 
than  would  be  wasted  under  natural  and 
impartial  conditions  of  districting. 

But  who  can  say  that  it  is  more  nat- 
ural and  impartial  to  draw  a  district 
boundary  in  one  place  than  in  another? 
Suppose  the  State  legislature,  which  is  a 
partisan  body  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  political  complexion  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  State,  finds  a  certain  sec- 
lion  strongly  hostile  and  surrounded  by 
U'rritorx    in  wliicli  llicrc  is  almost  no  op- 


position vote.  If  it  lumps- all  the  hostile 
territory  in  a  single  district,  that  district 
will  return  an  opposition  Congressman. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  splits  up  the  op- 
position stronghold,  allotting  a  slice  to 
each  of  the  adjoining  districts  which  can 
safely  carry  the  burden,  it  will  have  pre- 
vented that  stronghold  sending  down  an 
unfriendly  Congressman.  It  will  have 
throzvn  all  that  hostile  strength  into  the 
column  of  "wasted  votes,"  cast  for  de- 
feated candidates.  Yet  who  can  claim 
that  there  is  any  obligation  to  do  other- 
wise, provided  the  resulting  districts  are 
"of  compact  and  contiguous  territory"? 
It  was  by  this  method  that  Michigan  Re- 
publicans prevented  the  Democrats  from 
sending  down  a  single  Democratic  Con- 
gressman in  1908. 

It  may  be  that  the  opposition  must  be 
granted  a  district  or  two.  In  that  sad 
event  the  legislature  circumscribes  the 
area  to  be  sacrificed  so  that  it  will  include 
as  few  friendly  votes  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  the  hostile  Congressman  may  be 
returned  by  a  triumphant  majority  and 
only  a  few  friendly  votes  be  wasted  upon 
a  candidate  already  doomed  to  defeat. 
The  trail  of  the  gerrymander  is  marked 
by  many  districts  carried  by  small  ma- 
jorities and  by  a  few  with  glorious  ma- 
jorities. The  maxim  of  the  gerryman- 
dering legislature  reads  as  follows :  ''A 
Congressman  with  150  majority  is  just 
as  valuable  in  Washington  as  one  with 
6,000 — nay,  more  valuable,  because  he 
belongs  to  our  party !" 

Massachusetts  Republicans  repeat  this 
with  a  chuckle  when  they  look  over  the 
return  of  the  recent  Congressional  elec- 
tion. There  were  9,580  more  people 
who  voted  for  Democratic  candidates  for 
Congress  than  for  Republican  in  that 
State.  The  Democratic  party  elected 
four  Congressmen ;  the  Republicans,  ten. 
Peters,  Democrat,  had  the  largest  ma- 
jority of  the  State,  5,900 ;  Gardner,  Re- 
publican, followed  with  5,234;  Curley, 
Democrat,  was  third  with  4,562 ;  then 
came  four  Republicans.  The  next  man, 
Murray,  Democrat,  defeated  his  chief 
opponent,  also  a  Democrat,  by  1,615,  but 
the  combined  Democratic  vote  of  these 
two  men  over  their  negligible  Republican 
opponent  gave  the  district  the  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  of  17,487. 
11ie  six  remaining  Congressmen  received 
ninioritii^^  of  less  than  T,ooo,  and  all  but 
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one  of  them  were  Republicans.  Note 
how  the  big  majorities  went  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, moaning  a  small  waste  vote  cast 
by  Republicans,  while  the  Republicans 
were  mostly  elected  by  small  margins,  in 
districts  where  large  blocks  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  were  fruitlessly  cast.  Need- 
less to  say  a  Republican  legislature  dis- 
tricted Massachusetts  in  1901. 

Massachusetts's  districts  are,  however, 
"of  compact  and  contiguous  territory" 
and  approximately  equal  in  population. 
Hers  is  the  moderate,  inevitable  gerry- 
mander, unlike,  for  instance,  Michigan's. 
Michigan  legislators  had  as  little  regard 
for  the  approximateh'  equal  population 
provision  of  Federal  law  as  they  had  for 


"compact  and  contiguous  territory"  and 
approximately  population  has  exprest  an 
opinion  that  such  supervision  is  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  the  apportion- 
ment acts  are  constantly  disregarded. 

Daniel  Webster  stated  in  a  report  to 
the  Twenty-second   Congress : 

"Whether  the  subdivision  of  the  represen- 
tative power  within  any  State  be  equal  or  un- 
equal, or  fairly  or  unfairly  made,  Congress 
cannot  know  and  has  no  authority  to  inquire. 
It  is  enough  that  the  State  presents  her  own 
representation  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  the 
mode  she  chooses  to  present  it.  If  a  State 
were  to  give  one  portion  of  her  territory  a 
Representative  for  every  25,000  persons,  and 
the  rest  a  Representative  only  for  every 
50,000,  it  would  be  an  act  of  unjust  legisla- 
tion, doubtless,  but  it  would  be  wholly  beyond 


VIRGI1IIA--   aerr:,Tnandered  T^y   Deiiiocrats, 

Zlio  of   the  vote   is  Republican,   l3Ut 
only  10^  of  the  Congressmenl 
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the  compactness  of  their  Congressional 
districts.  In  1904,  less  than  three  years 
after  the  apportionment,  the  population 
of  Michigan's  districts  varied  from  166,- 
124  in  the  Ninth  to  275,525  in  the 
Twelfth.  Discrepancies  of  size  between 
the  constituencies  in  other  States  are  as 
glaring. 

Thus  the  provisions  of  the  apportion- 
ment act  receive  scant  respect  at  the 
hands  of  State  legislatures.  The  ap- 
portionment acts  are  based  upon  Article 
I,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
reads : 

"The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
election  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators." 

Altho  Congress  by  recurring  enact- 
ment  of  apportionment  acts   prescribing 


redress  by  any  power  in  Congress  because  the 
Constitution  has  left  all  this  to  the  State  it- 
self." 

Subsequent  opinions  and  reports  by 
the  House  upon  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion do  not  go -as  far  as  Webster,  but  the 
agreement  is  general  that  Congress  can- 
not interfere  in  redistricting  an  individ- 
ual State.  If  such  was  the  case  the  ma- 
jority in  control  at  Washington  could 
gerrymander  all  the  States,  of  the  same 
and  of  the  opposing  party — something 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  in- 
stant. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  system  of 
gerrymandering,  while  a  unique  and  in- 
teresting development  of  our  representa- 
tive Government,  does  not  immediately 
threaten  the  wreck  of  the  Republic.  Its 
total  elimination  would  change  very  lit- 
tle the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  for  1)oth  parties  gerrymander 


loor,  Till'.    i.\i)i-:n-"..\i)h;\'r 

in  whatever  States  the  need  and  ()p])or-  lh<'in  tliis  was  the  fact  that  every  memher 
tunity  exists.  There  would  be  more  wlio  voted  for  that  bill  knew  that  .a  vital 
Democrats  from  the  North  and  more  Re-  i)art  of  it  would  not  be  enforced.  An 
publicans  from  the  South,  which  would  unenforceable  law  is  as  demoralizinj^  ar- 
certainly  assist  in  removing  sectional  influence  in  our  city.  State  or  National 
feeling  between  the  two  sides  of  the  (Government  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  a  deli- 
House.     A  more  even  justice  would  be  cate  machine. 

meted  out  by  our  representative  system  The  gerrymander  is  here  to  stay  until 

could  the  gerrymander  be  prevented,  bul  ri  State  Legislature  convenes  made  up  of 

]:)erhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  its  existence  high-minded   statesmen   who  will   ignore 

is  that  it  flourishes  in  the  face  of  an  ex-  partisan    considerations    in    redistrictin^ 

isting    Federal   statute — not   an    obsolete  their  State.     Thomas  B.   Reed  gave  an 

law,  cither,  but  one  that  will  be  renev/ed  idea  of  when  this  consummation  may  be 

by   Congress   in   si)eciai   session.      Mariv  expected.     Said  our  most  epigrammatic 

])eople   believe   that   a   mistake   is   made  of  American  public  men:  "A  statesman 

in    increasing    the     House    membership  is  a  politician  who  is  dead." 

from   301    to  433,   but   more   regrettable  x,.\v  York  City, 
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Thou   Rememberest 

BY  GRACE  DUFFIELD  GOODWIN 

"Thou  rememberest  that  we  are  dust.'' 
'He  remembered  that  they  were  wind." 

God  of  the  Universe,  what  dost  Thou  ask 

Of  a  handful  of  dust? 
Is  there  no  gauging  of  strength  to  the  task 

When  the  master  is  just? 
'Neath  the  terrible  wheels  we  have  cried,  we  have  striven 
When  o'er  the  King's  highway  His  chariots  are  driven. 
Who,  hearing,  shall  pity  ?    Who,  seeing,  shall  care  ? 
We  are  dust  on  the  air. 

God  of  the  Worlds,  dost  Thou  heed  from  afar 

When  the  wind  on  the  sea 
h^orgot  of  the  wave,  and  unheard  of  the  star 

Cries,  wailing,  to  Thee? 
The  black  of  the  midnight  enfoldeth  alone 
The  voice  of  our  grieving,  the  plaint  of  our  moan  ; 
What  fiat  of  destiny  framed  us  to  be 
\\'inds  lost  on  the  sea? 

(jreat  Worker,  Great  Dreamer,  love  smote  Thee  to  lean 
Down  the  spaces  of  splendor  that  lightened  between. 
To  touch  this  dull  earth  till  each  clod  was  athrill 
And  write  in  its  dust  the  plain  word  of  Thy  will. 
To  breathe  in  the  winds  on  the  dark  of  the  sea 
The  breath  of  Thy  spirit — a  challenge  from  Thee. 
O  great  the  remembrance,  and  mighty  th'^  trust! 
Thou  knowest,  O  God,  we  are  wind,  we  are  dust! 

Washington.    D.    C. 


Be  Sweet,   Clever  Maid 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.   HARRIS 

[Last    week   we    publishtd   an   article   by    "The   liachelui    Maid,"   eulitled   "lie   Clever,    Sweet 

Maid."      This   week    we   print   a   reply    by    Mrs.  Harris,    the    author    of    "The.  Circuit    Rider's 
Wife"   and   "Eve's   Second   Husband."      Our   feminine    readers    will    now   have   the   opportunity 

of    taking    the    advice    of    both    these    experts  and  applying  the  net   result  of   it  to   their   own 
lives. — Editor.] 

IT    is    al\va\s    iiiterestino-    to    note    the  great   duty   of   wife   and   motherhood   to 

antagonism  of  classes.     We  do  not  narrow,  stupid,  ill-trained  women  of  the 

approve,  but  we  are  often  informed  conventionally  good  type !  while  she  be 

by  observing  the  quality  of  such  antag-  comes  the  contemptuous   stepmother  of 

onism.     For  example,  the  intolerance  of  their  offspring  in  the  public  schools.   And 

the  cultivated,  so-called  ethically  trained  of  course  she  gets  her  reward — that  of 

woman  toward  the  duo-decimal  goodness  being  disillusioned.     She  does  not  think 

of  the  narrow,  conventionally  good  wo-  this  out  with  all  her  thinking,  that  she 

man   is    very    suggestive,   because   it   so  has  to  destroy  some  very  dear  illusions  in 

clearly  defines  the  worst  limitation  of  the  order  tO'  excuse  her  own  almost  vicious 

trained  and   educated  woman,   who  has  relations    to    society.      For    this    is    the 

chosen  her  virtues  as  she  does  her  college  truth,   a  woman   who  proclaims   herself 

course,  who  is  an  eclectic  in  goodness.  better  fitted  than  any  other  kind  of  wo- 

To  begin  with,  she  is  so  apt  to  put  on  man  for  the  duties  of  family  life,  who 
the  whole  armor,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  writes  so  well  and  so  brilliantly  to  prove 
vixenish  wit  of  feminine  intelligence  her  fitness,  who,  moreover,  boasts  of  her 
highly  trained  for  the  fray.  She  is  only  numerous  opportunities  of  marriage,  and 
constructive  in  theory,  not  in  bearing  yet  who  refuses  to  enter  the  state  which 
and  bringing  things,  particularly  hu-  so  much  needs  her,  may  be  called  dan- 
mans,  into  the  world.  She  is  by  the  very  gerous  to  society  no  matter  how  much 
nature  of  her  training  the  higher  and  Latin  she  knows,  and  no  matter  how  pes- 
very  versatile  critic  of  m.en  and  women  tiferously  chaste  she  may  be.  There  is 
not  the  mother  of  them.  She  is  the  flat  such  a  thing  as  being  pestiferously 
feminine  shadow  of  mind  that  falls  chaste.  It  is  the  kind  of  quarantined 
across  an  empty  cradle.  She  is  tlie  virginity  that  cannot  accept  the  honor 
standard  bearer  of  all  the  disillusion-  and  duties  of  motherhood,  and  that  de- 
ments, not  the  sweetly  divinely  illusioned  liberately  dies  in  a  cloister  or  some  other 
mother  of  children.  She  belongs  to  that  female  profession.  The  one  thing  worse 
class  of  women  wdio  in  spite,  or  rather  than  this  in  a  woman  is  to  cast  her  puritv 
because  of  their  intelligence,   are   reallv  mto  the  street. 

the  waste  material  of  the  race.    They  are  It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be 

too  cowardly,  too  intelligently   self-pro-  no  question  that  they  (the  great  woman- 

tective,  to  fructify.  professor    type)     represented    the    very 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  Bachelor  best  tvpe  of  womanhood  that  can  possi- 
Maid  intimates,  that  the  trained  college-  bly  be.  The  question  is,  did  they  have 
bred  woman  is  more  ethical,  more  in-  the  honor  and  courage  and  fidelity  to 
telligent  in  her  faith  and  faithfulness,  propagate  after  the  manner  of  their  par- 
and  that  she  would  really  make  a  better  ticularly  fine  kind?  It  seems  that 
wife  and  an  infinitely  better  mother,  they  did  not.  The  Bachelor  Maid  goes 
The  trouble  is,  she  just  won't  risk  the  on  with  a  naive  gravity  that  is  character- 
adventure.  She  is  too  meanly,  selfish! v  istic  of  the  simpler  women  whom  she  ap- 
clever.  If  she  could  choose  just  exactly  pears  so  heartily  to  despise,  "Had" 
the  man  she  wants  and  order  of  God  ex-  Fraulein  So-and-So  and  Frau  So-and-So 
actly  the  kind  of  children  she  wants,  she  ''elected  to  be  mothers  they  would  have 
would  probably  condescend  to  marry  of-  been  as  much  better  mothers  than  those 
tener.  But,  not  being  able  to  do  this,  she  who  boast  of  being  only  mothers,  as  their 
remains    single,     sterile,    and    leaves    the  intellectual    output    was    broader,    their 
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wise  sympathy  deeper."  "IClected," 
mind  you.  Tliat  is  the  milk  in  the  eocoa- 
nut.  One  never  married,  and  one  being 
married  appears,  according  to  the  Maid, 
to  have  "elected"  not  to  have  children. 
This  is  why  too  large  a  per  cent,  of  the 
children  born  are  borne  by  inferior  wo- 
men who  do  not  know  much  about  this 
kind  of  election.  The  children  we  ought 
to  have  for  the  next  generation  are  not 
born  at  all  because  the  women  who  are 
broad-minded,  wisely  sympathetic,  splen- 
didly capable  of  rearing  them  properly, 
"elect"  either  not  to  marry  at  all,  or, 
being  married,  not  to  have  children. 
There  is  not  a  corporation  in  this  coun- 
try that  cheats  the  nation  so  ruthlessly. 
or  out  of  so  much  important  material. 
There  is  not  a  set  of  men  in  it  so  con- 
scienceless where  they  should  be  con- 
scientious as  these  same  highly  cultured, 
splendidly  equipped  women  who  ''elect" 
not  to  do  the  only  best  thing  they  are 
fitted  to  do.  For,  this  is  the  truth,  Nat- 
ure makes  no  nuns  or  eunuchs  or  just 
female  professors.  She  designs  that 
every  man  should  beget  children  that 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  what  he  is, 
and  that  every  woman  shall  bear  chil- 
dren who  will  also  be  an  improvement 
upon  what  she  is.  Art,  architecture, 
wealth,  learning,  all  are  incidental,  and 
should  be  so  practised  as  to  be  merely 
incidental  to  this  end.  One  of  the  pray- 
ers of  our  times  should  be,  "Good  Lord 
deliver  us  from  the  feeble  and  sterile 
chastity  of  highly  educated  females. 
Good  Lord  increase  their  courage,  and 
give  them  more  mora!  sense."  For,  as 
the  immorality  of  the  present  mother- 
woman  consists  in  narrowness  and  neg- 
lected children,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
l>achelor  Maid,  so  the  immorality  of  the 
class  of  women  which  she  so  foolishly 
praises  consist  in  refusing  even  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood at  all.     The  latter  is  the  more  rep- 


rehensible because  it  results  from  seliisii- 
ness  and  cowardice,  wdiile  the  former  re- 
sults from  ignorance  in  women  capable 
of  the  greatest  cciurage  and  self-sacri- 
hce. 

The  hour  approaches  when  women 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  race 
must  measure  up  to  new  and  better 
standards  of  honor  and  responsibility. 
And  when  that  hour  strikes  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  condemned  woman 
in  this  world  will  be  the  educated  woman 
trained  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  who 
refused  to  bear  the  children  that  belong 
to  the  nation  by  rights — poor  little  chil- 
dren stillborn  in  eternity  who  can  never 
have  the  breath  of  life  because  of  the 
new  cultivated  savagery  in  educated 
w^omen. 

The  Bachelor  Maid  paraphrases  the 
old  saying,  ''Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and 
let  who  will  be  clever,"  into  "Be  clever, 
sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  good." 
A  still  better  rendering  is,  "Be  sweet, 
good  maid,  and  let  who  can  be  clever." 
For  it  takes  more  wisdom  to  be  sweet 
than  it  does  to  be  clever.  And  to  be 
sweet  is  to  be  engagingly,  adorably  ad- 
justable. So  it  is  best  for  women  to  be 
sweet  at  all  hazards.  We  have  seen  that 
the  merely  conventionally  good  fail.  The 
Bachelor  Maid  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  clearness  with  which  she  proves 
this.  And  we  shall  see  that  the  clever 
woman  is  also  a  failure.  The  Maid  is 
an  illustration  of  this — the  crime  of  be- 
ing too  clever  to  share  her  part  of  the 
great  burden  and  the  great  responsibiHty 
of  being  a  woman.  But  no  one  ever 
knew  or  heard  of  a  sweet  woman  being 
a  failure.  She  cannot  do  so  much,  but 
she  can  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  a 
woman.  It  is  not  simply  that  "strength 
and  honor  are  her  clothing,"  but  she  is 
about  the  only  woman  that  has  been 
evolved  so  far  who  is  sure  to  have  the 
right  to  "rejoice  in  time  to  come." 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


School   Attendance  in  the  United  States 

BY   WILLIAM    B.   BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant    Profkssor   of    Political    Economy    in    ^'A^K    University. 
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A  STUDY  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Sage  Foundation  to  de- 
termine the  rate  at  which  chil- 
dren drop  out  of  the  elementary  public 
schools  of  this  country.  The  study  cov- 
ered the  386  principal  cities  in  the  United 
vStates.  The  results  of  the  investigation, 
in  a  nutshell,  are  as  follows : 

For  every  eighteen  children  to  enter 
the  first  year  in  the  grammar  school  only 
ten  remained  in  the  fifth  grade,  five  in 
the  eighth,  and  but  one  remained  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school.  In  other 
words,  94  per  cent,  of  the  children  who 
entered  the  city  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  failed  to  complete  the  full 
twelve  years  which  lead  to  a  high  school 
diploma. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  children  who  enter  the 
public  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  even  smaller  proportion  complete  the 
high   school    course.      The   complaint   is 


heard  on  all  sides  that  the  public  schools 
do  not  prepare  men  and  women  for  their 
life  work,  and  in  many  quarters  there  is 
a  demand  for  vocational  and  trade 
schools  to  fill  this  want.  In  Germany 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  meet  this 
demand  by  continuation  .schools.  Regu- 
lar attendance  is  required  in  the  common 
schools  until  the  age  of  fourteen  is 
reached,  and  from  fourteen  until  eight- 
een the  boy  is  required  to  spend  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  week  in  a  con- 
tinuation school.  He  enters  a  trade  at 
fourteen,  learning  the  practical  side  at  a 
bench,  and  in  the  continuation  school 
gets  a  theoretical  training  in  the  branch 
to  which  he  intends  to  devote  his  life, 
which  gives  him  a  broad  foundation  and 
the  chance  to  become  a  skilled  workman. 
It  is  possible  that  practical  training  of 
this  kind  might  serve  to  create  a  deeper 
interest  in  education  and  teach  both  par- 
ent and  scholar  the  advantages  of  further 
training  in  the  public  school. 

New   Haven,   Conn. 
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The  Biography  of  a  Shirk 

This  would  be  a  suitable  sub-title  for 
Upton  Sinclair's  latest  novel,*  for  it  con- 
tains the  most  unheroic  hero  of  this  age 
of  unheroic  fiction.  Its  keynote  is  self- 
pity,  the  most  demoralizing  of  moods. 
Mr.  Sinclair  tries  his  best  to  arouse  sym- 
pathy for  Thyrsis,  the  leading  male  char- 
acter of  the  book,  but  it  produces  quite 
the  opposite  effect  upon  the  reader,  who 
finds  himself  saying,  ''served  him  right" 
when  Thyrsis  gets  cornered  and  forced 
to  do  something  that  he  has  been  trying 
to  get  out  of.  He  tries  to  shirk  his  du- 
ties as  a  husband,  as  a  father  and  as  a 
citizen,  and  when  he  finds  he  cannot,  he 
complains  bitterly  about  being  entrapped 
by  the  life  force.  He  gets  a  wife  who  is 
a  great  deal  too  good  for  him  and  a 
baby  that  he  does  not  deserve  at  all,  and 
the  chapters  in  which  these  events  are 
described  with  a  nakedness  unsurpassed 
by  Zola,  are  headed  "The  Snare,"  "The 
Victim  Approaches,"  "The  Bait  Is 
Seized,"  'The  Captive  Bound,"  and 
"The  Torture  House."  He  tries  to 
live  by  sponging  on  his  friends  and 
begging  from  philanthropists,  and  will 
not  do  any  useful  work  until  he  is 
starved  to  it.  By  "useful  work"  we 
mean  work  that  is  recognized  by  the 
world  as  useful  to  it  and  for  which 
the  world  is  therefore  willing  to  pay 
something.  Of  course,  all  of  us,  wheth- 
er we  are  geniuses  like  Thyrsis  or 
not,  imagine  that  we  can  do  more  im- 
portant things  than  the  humble  job  the 
world  has  given  us,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  as  a  general  rule  other 
people  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  our  services  than  we  are.  As 
a  last  resort  he  tries  to  trade  ofif  his  wife, 
but  the  man  selected  to  relieve  him  of 
the  burden  escapes  to  Europe  to  avoid  it. 
The  ordinary  discomforts  of  camping- 
out,  usually  regarded  as  humorous  even 
at  the  time,  are  here  described  as  heart- 
rending tragedies. 

The    trouble     with     Mr.     Sinclair     is 


*Love's    Pilgrimage.       By     Upton    Sinclair.      New 
York:   Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.50. 
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that  he  had  an  attack  of  Schopen- 
hauer in  his  youth  and  has  never 
cpiite  got  over  it.  The  sequelae  of  Scho- 
penhauer are  apt  to  be  injurious.  Many 
of  the  characters  of  the  book  are  obvi- 
ously drawn  from  life,  the  portraits  of 
I  lerron  and  Wilshire,  for  example,  and 
many  of  the  incidents  are  autobiograph- 
ical, such  as  his  experiences  in  socialism, 
vegetarianism  and  dramatics.  But  the 
reader  must  not  be  misled  by  this  into 
identifying  the  author  with  Thyrsis.  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  not  written  from  introspec- 
tion, or  if  he  has,  he  has  grosslv  miscon- 
ceived his  *own  character.  Upton  Sin- 
clair, as  we  know  him,  is  not  at  all  lack- 
ing in  fortitude,  enterprise  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  in  fact,  he  is  in  most  respects  quite 
the  opposite  of  the  character  he  has 
drawn  with  such  accurate  detail.  That 
we  have  been  led  to  criticise  the  char- 
acter instead  of  the  book  is  in  itself  a 
tribute  to  the  author's  craftsmanship. 
We  do  not  question'  the  existence  of  such 
baby-hearted  men,  only  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  know  them  so  intimately  as  we  do  in 
this  case. 

The  Social    Leadership   of   the 
Church 

The  time  has  been  when  the  overem- 
phasis of  individualism  in  religion  gave 
reasonable  ground  for  the  complaint  that 
the  churches  were  obstructing  social 
progress.  Insinuations  and  assertions 
were  rife  that  the  leaders  of  organized 
religion  either  had  no  remedy  for  social 
ills  or  lacked  the  courage  to  make  an  ap- 
plication of  it.  The  Church  was  believed 
by  many  to  be  so  entangled  and  compro- 
mised with  long  established  evils  in  our 
social  system  that  it  could  not  shake  it- 
self free.  But  recent  literature  bears 
evidence  that  the  times  of  such  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  churches  are  past 
or  rapidly  passing.  When  Mr.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  began  his  articles  on  The 
Spiritual  Unrest,^  now  published  in  per- 

^The  Spiritual  Unrest.  By  Ray  Standard  Baker. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $i.35 
net. 
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mant'iit  lonii.  he  brought  some  strong  in- 
dictments against  the  leaders  in  religion 
for  their  acquiescence  in  social  injustices 
which  in  many  quarters  seemed  glaringly 
in  evidence.  But  as  he  went  deeper  into 
the  subject  he  found  that  a  new  life  was 
stirring  in  synagogue  and  church  active- 
ly bent  on  social  ministration  and  read- 
justment. It  is  significant  that  his  book 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  "The  New 
Christianity,"  in  which  the  life  and  work 
of  Professor  Rauschenbusch  are  set  forth 
as  indicating  the  trend  of  the  new  order. 
Feeling  the  impulse  of  the  new  move- 
ment, the  executive  committee  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service 
has  issued  an  admirable  volume  on  the 
Social  Ministry,'^  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
are  stirred  to  social  effort,  but  are  still 
inquiring  what  they  must  do.  Ministers, 
settlement  workers  and  university  pro- 
fessors contribute  from  their  various 
points  of  view  articles  on  the  labor  move- 
ment, constructive  philanthropy  and  so- 
cial reform.  To  each  chapter  is  append- 
ed a  brief  bibliography  which,  in  almost 
every  case,  shows  the  reader  where  he 
may  find  the  best  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  an  introduction  to  the  various 
forms  of  social  activity  in  which  the 
Church  ought  to  show  an  interest  and 
capacity  to  lead,  this  book  is  excellent. 
The  principles  that  should  guide  religious 
workers  in  the  confusion  of  demands 
made  upon  them  are  finely  set  forth  by 
ex-President  Tucker  in  his  contribution 
to  the  series  on  Modern  Religious  Prob- 
lems.^ Of  the  various  ministries  thru 
which  the  Church  has  wrought  effective- 
ly in  society  in  the  past  he  would  have 
two  emphasized  and  magnified  today, 
that  of  spiritual  authority  and  that  of 
human  sympathy.  By  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  these  Dr.  Tucker  believes  that  the 
function  of  the  Church  in  modern  soci- 
ety would  be  largely  fulfilled.  In  the 
expansion  and  application  of  the  human 
sympathy  motif  the  questions  of  racial 
feeling,  immigration  and  missions  are 
well  treated,  but  the  industrial  problem 
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is  viewed  still  too  much  from  the  stand- 
point of  individualism. 

But  religion  must  weigh  well  reform 
systems  and  economic  panaceas  before 
adopting  them.  Religious  leaders  must 
ask  whether  the  proposals  made  are  in 
harmony  with  those  fundamental  forces 
which  have  made  both  religion  and 
progress.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall  in  his 
recent  volume  takes  up  the  Social  Solu- 
tiojis^  most  prominently  considered  to- 
day and  examines  them  in  the  light  of 
the  Christian  message  and  ethics.  The 
Christian  teacher  who  reads  understand- 
ingly  this  scholarly  and  open-minded 
discussion  will  not  run  rashly  into  some 
Utopian  scheme  nor  belittle  the  many- 
sided  task  which  religion  demands  its  ad- 
herents to  undertake.  Professor  Hall 
has  large  sympathy  for  all  efforts  toward 
social  betterment,  whether  inside  or  out- 
side the  Church,  but  he  believes  that  ulti- 
mately all  questions  are  religious,  and 
that  final  solutions  must  be  based  on  re- 
ligious principles. 

In  Archdeacon  Cunningham's  master- 
ly book^  we  find  a  discussion  from  the 
Christian  standpoint  of  the  many  forces 
which  make  for  human  welfare  or  mili- 
tate against  it.  Physical  conditions,  ra- 
cial differences,  political,  organization 
and  economic  adjustments,  ethical  and 
religious  institutions,  are  all  subjects 
bearing  on  Christian  duty  and  calling  for 
Christian  consideration.  The  book  is 
written  from  the  conservative  side  in  so- 
cial matters,  and  the  author  claims  that 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  did  not  en- 
join agitation  for  social  reforms,  conse- 
quently religious  leaders  should  be  wary 
of  entering  activities  beyond  the  spiritual 
realm ;  but  the  very  fact  of  the  book  it- 
self, with  its  broad  outlook  and  Christian 
criticism  of  past  and  present  institutions, 
shows  the  futility  of  the  archdeacon's 
warning. 

If  one  desires  to  see  how  far  the  task 
of  social  readjustment  has  gone  into  the 
heart  of  Christianity  and  how  earnest  is 
the  cry  on  the  part  of  the  Church  for  a 
realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  here 

^Social  Solutions  in  the  Light  of  Christian 
Ethics.  By  Thomas  C.  Hall.  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  in  Union  Theological  .'Seminary.  New  York  : 
En  ton    &    Mains.      $1.50. 

•"'Christianity  wn  Pociat.  Questions.  Bv  W.  Cwi- 
vingham.  D.D.,  F.B.A..  .\rchdeacon  of  Ely,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  etc.  New  \'ork :  Charles  Scrii' 
lu  r'<    Sons.       7;    cents. 
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on  earth,  lie  lias  but  to  read  the  remark- 
able, soul-stirring  prayers  of  the  social 
awakening,  prepared  and  largely  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Rauschenbusch.^  Would 
that  these  outpourings  of  the  prophetic 
vision,  these  longings  for  justice  and 
equality,  these  ])rayers  for  heavenly 
vengeance  on  public  immorality,  these 
passionate  outcries  against  war  and 
mammon-worship  might  take  the  place 
of  much  of  our  empty-worded  petition  in 
public  religious  service !  We  commend 
them  for  pulpit  use. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Sumner.  By  Walter  G. 
Shotwell.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Shotwell's  volume  contains  723 
pages  of  text,  and  is  thus  placed  beyond 
the  probable  limit  of  the  general  reader, 
for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  For 
the  student,  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
given  no  discussion  of  his  sources  of  in- 
formation, or  references  to  them,  less- 
sens  the  ''authoritative"  character  which 
the  publishers  claim  for  the  book  in  their 
advertisements.  Yet  the  volume  is  in- 
teresting, comprehensive,  and  as  judi- 
cious as  a  life  of  Sumner  can  be  expect- 
ed to  be.  Not  long  ago,  in  speaking  of 
Professor  Haynes's  briefer  biography, 
we  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Sumner,  his  remarkable  social 
success  in  Europe,  and  his  long  diplo- 
matic career  in  Washington.  Had  he 
never  touched  upon  the  issue  of  slavery, 
his  prominence  would  still  have  been 
striking.  Mr.  Shotwell  has  brought  con- 
siderable literary  skill  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task,  in  addition  to  his  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject. 

A    Soldier    of    Valley    Forge.  By    Robert 

Neilson    Stephens    and    G.  E.    Theodore 

Roberts.        Boston:     L.     C.  Page    &    Co. 
$1.50. 

This  romance,  left  unfinished  by  the 
late  Mr.  Stephens,  has  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  since  both  writers 
are  masters  of  the  popular  style  of  his- 
torical novel  the  book  does  not  suffer 
from  this  enforced  collaboration.  The 
old  style  of  historical  novel  was  too  ob- 
viously written  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 

*"'FoR  r.on  AND  THE  People.  Prayers  of  the  Social 
Awakfiimg.  By  Walter  Raiischciibiisch.  Boston  :  Tin- 
I'll  prim    Press.      $i. 


ing  palatable  a  large  dose  of  history,  01 
rather  perhaps  with  the  design  of  sootli- 
ing  the  consciences  of  a  generation 
which  believed  that  reading  pure  fiction 
was  a  waste  of  time.  Nowadays  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  be  caught  reading  a 
story  for  the  story's  sake,  so  the  author 
is  not  obliged  to  set  his  scenes  with  a 
view  to  bringing  upon  the  stage  as  many 
distinguished  personages  as  possible  and 
always  in  their  conventional  garb  and 
pose,  mere  wax  figures  they  often  were, 
not  capable  of  life-like  motion  even  when 
wound  up.  A  Soldier  of  Valley  Forge 
is  typical  of  the  new  school  in  that  it 
deals  with  the  lesser  historical  charac- 
ters, and  even  George  Washington  is 
kept  in  the  background.  As  for  the 
story  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is 
real  fighting  and  real  lovemaking,  and  a 
real  hero,  heroine  and  villain  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  that  never  goes  out  of 
fashion. 

The  Birth  of  Worlds  and  Systems.  By  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Bickerton.  i6mo,  pp.  xix, 
162.      New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  present  volume  is  one  in  the  series 
of  Harper's  ''Library  of  Living 
Thought."  In  the  same  series  appeared 
''The  Life  of  the  Universe,."  by  the  fam- 
ous Professor  Arrhenius,  who  is  now- 
lecturing  in  this  country.  That  work  al- 
lowed for  the  final  dissipation  of  all  en- 
ergy, and  so  an  end  of  the  universe  as  a 
reservoir  of  heat  and  a  source  of  life. 
Professor  P)ickerton,  an  astronomer  of 
New  Zealand,  here  puts  in  compact  form 
the  results  of  his  studies  for  over  thirty 
years  on  the  origin  of  stars  and  the  per- 
ennial rejuvenation  of  the  universe  by 
the  creation  of  new  stars.  His  doctrine 
is  that  the  heavens  contain  probably 
many  more  invisible  than  visible  stars, 
invisible  because  they  have  lost  their 
heat.  When  two  such  stars,  having  each 
its  proper  motion,  come  within  reach  of 
each  other's  attraction,  they  are  drawn 
together  with  a  velocity  each  of  300 
miles  a  second,  but  do  not  meet  head  on, 
but  in  a  grazing  way,  so  that  a  portion  of 
each  is  sliced  off  forming  a  nebula  of 
tremendous  heat,  which  may  later  form  a 
star  or  a  svstem.  The  two  broken  stars 
mav  move  on,  or  thev  may  be  drawn  to- 
gether and  form  a  double  star.  On  this 
theory     he     cx])lains    also    the    variable 
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stars.  All  stars,  including"  the  sun,  thus 
had  their  origin,  and  this  process  goes  on 
indefinitely,  and  occasionally  we  see  a 
new  star  in  the  heaven.  But  this  would 
not  make  the  stellar  system  eternal,  for 
there  would  still  be  dissipation  of  heat. 
He  thinks  he  escapes  this  by  assuming 
that  the  tremendous  velocities  of  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  new  nebula 
would  drive  them  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
attraction  into  vacant  regions  where  the\- 
would  be  aggregated  again ;  but  this  is 
not  wholly  clear.  The  book  is  a  most 
interesting  development  of  a  fascinating 
theory  which  probably  has  much  trutli 
and  which  explains  many  curious  phe- 
nomena of  the  stars  which  have  hidden 
the  secret  of  creation.  To  the  reader 
who  knows  somewhat  of  the  vocabulary 
of  physics  this  volume  will  be  of  absorb- 
ing interest. 

The  Priest.  A  Tale  of  Modernism  in  New 
England.  By  the  author  of  "Letters  to 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X."  Boston: 
Sherman.  French  &  Co.      $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  inspiring  book  is 
an  ex-priest,  who  writes  from  within.  It 
is  a  psychological  study  of  the  mental 
changes  wrought  in  an  honest  man.  It 
is  more :  it  seems  in  great  measure  auto- 
biographical. The  story  is  laid  in  a  Nevv^ 
England  town,  whose  first  resident  priest 
is  its  hero.  Aged  twenty-seven  and  fresh 
from  Rome,  he  was  sent  to  this  out  of  the 
way  place.  His  days  there  witnessed  the 
building  and  consecration  of  a  church,  as 
also  his  own  emancipation  from  dogma- 
tism. To  enter  such  a  town  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  hero,  who  was  equally  lucky 
in  finding  a  warm  friend  and  able  helper 
in  the  scholarly  Unitarian  minister.  A 
noble  minded  New  England  girl  proved 
in  the  end  the  young  priest's  savior. 
The  hero.  Rev.  Ambrose  Hanlon,  made 
his  theological  course  at  home  but  took  a 
post  graduate  course  at  Rome.  A  valuable 
part  of  the  story  for  the  non-Catholic  is 
the  accounts  given  of  the  seminary  life, 
the  closing  examination  before  the  bish- 
op, the  public  discussions  and  speciallv 
the  omissions. 

"He  felt  his  incompetence  in  all  positive 
and  critical  sciences.  Speculation  in  the  field 
of  metaphysical  theology  he  had  cultivated ; 
but  the  facts  in  the  history  of  theology,  the 
facts  in  church  history,  the  facts  in  criticism, 
with  these  he  was  miserably  unfamiliar.    Now, 


for  tiic  lirst  lime  iu-  pi-rceixcd  the  enormous 
\rduc  of  llic  science  of  facts"   (p.  70 ). 

The  hero  threw  himself  fully  into  the 
study  of  m.odernism,  to  use  the  term 
coined  by  the  Civilta  Cattolica.  It  was  a 
case  of  "c'ciii,  zidi,  zictus.  The 
characters  of  the  story  are  types. 
There  are  many  .Ambrose  H  anions 
among  the  Catholic  clergy ;  many  bish- 
ops like  *'Shryne,"  ignorant  and  tyranni- 
cal, striking  down  a  man  with  the  crosier 
rather  than  drawing  him  bv  the  cords  of 
Adam.  Many  a  "Father' O'Murtagh," 
simple,  kind  souls,  who  know  as  much 
about  the  burning  (ptestions  of  the  day 
as  the  old  woman  selling  apples  at  a  cor- 
ner and  telling  her  beads.  Perhaps  those 
simple-minded  priests  are  the  happiest. 
There  are  many  ''Doorans,"  ambitious 
and  without  principle,  seeking  ever  their 
own  good.  The  book  is  proof  of  the 
wide,  even  profound  scholarship  of  the 
author,  who,  by  the  way,  winds  up  in  it 
a  Christian  if  not  a  Catholic.  Familiar- 
ity with  Biblical  scholarship,  higher  criti- 
cism and  historical  evidence  are  apparent 
more  in  the  author's  grasp  than  the 
working  up  of  a  plot. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Heine.  By  Henry 
James  Forman.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.      $2. 

'"What,"  asked  Fraulein  Hoppe  gayly,  "think 
you  of  our  German  old  wives'  tales?" 

"Old  wives'  tales,''  said  I,  "and  young  wives' 
faces — both   very   pretty   and   interesting." 

This  snatch  of  conversation  is  charac- 
teristic. Beyond  that,  what  it  afiirms  ap- 
plies also  to  Mr.  Forman's  narrative  of 
a  walking  tour  of  the  Hartz.  An  illus- 
tration from  this  attractive  volume  we 
reproduced  some  time  ago.  Of  the  book 
itself,  one  must  praise,  above  all,  the  dex- 
terous workmanship,  with  its  artlessness 
that  is  artistry  concealing  itself,  and 
the  simple^  always  agreeable,  sentimen- 
tality of  the  traveler.  The  literary  allu- 
sions are  from  Hazlitt,  Stevenson,  Dante, 
Goethe,  and,  of  course,  Heine ;  but  the 
book  is  far  from  being  a  mere  pasting- 
together  of  quotations.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  entertaining  tale  of  walking  by 
easy  stages  and  moralizing  in  words  and 
terms  not  beyond  the  stay-at-home's  un- 
derstanding. 

"Hurry  was  dead,  and  I  was  assisting  at  the 
obsequies.  For  so  long  had  it  been  my  daily 
portion,   that    to    find    myself    strolling    in    lei- 
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sure  without  a  tlioiiglil  I'f  the  hiisy,  pressing 
world,  reveling  in  wonderfully  beautiful  scen- 
ery, was  something  of  a  shock  to  the  nerves. 
As  soon  as  I  underhtood  my  trouble  it  van- 
ished, and  my  very  heart  began  to  sing  for 
joy.  ...  It  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  second 
wind." 

Mr.  Forman  i.s  happy  himself  in  his  lit- 
erary pilgrimage,  and  ho  has  the  knack 
of  making  others  hajj])y  in  it,  too. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  Grace 
Dalrymple  h^lliott.  New  York:  Sturgis 
&  Walton.      $1.50. 

Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott  was  in 
turn  a  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(son  of  George  III)  and  of  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  the  Philippe  Egalite  who  flirted 
with  the  Revolution  and  lost  his  head 
for  his  pains.  She  was  in  France  from 
1786  to  1801  and  in  addition  to  being  an 
interested  spectator,  she  played  a  little 
part  in  the  Revolution — she  was  in 
prison  for  a  time.  On  her  return  to 
England,  George  III  became  interested 
in  her  career  and  at  length  requested  her 
to  write  an  account  of  her  varied  expe- 
riences in  France.  This  was  one  of 
George's  many  mistakes,  for  Mrs.  Elliott 
was  a  rattle-brained  creature,  without 
shame,  without  humor,  and  without 
character  of  any  kind — even  the  strik- 
ingly bad.  However,  she  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  Revolution  and  shared  what  time 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  spared  from 
Madame  de  Genlis  and  Madame  de 
Buff  on. 

-^ 

The  Source  of  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  To- 
gether with  Other  Pieces  Attributed  to 
Bernard  of  Cluny.  In  English  Transla- 
tion by  Henry  Preble.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Annotated  Bibliography  by 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.      $1.38  Postpaid. 

The  Latin  poem  from  which,  through 
Neale's  translation,  comes  the  much 
loved  English  hymn,  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden,"  is  of  considerable  length — near- 
ly three  thousand  lines — and  as  a  whole 
bears  a  stamp  quite  different  from  that 
presented  in  the  hynin.  It  is,  indeed,  sa- 
tirical in  character,  and  fully  justifies  its 
title,  "On  Scorn  of  the  World."  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  author,  Bernard  of 
Cluny,  and  none  of  the  half  dozen  other 
short  pieces  attributed  to  him  is  of  any 


special  value,  lor  several  years  P'rofes- 
sor  Jackson  has  been  collecting  mate- 
rials, examining  manuscripts  and  printed 
editions,  and  visiting  sites  traditionally 
connected  with  Bernard's  name,  prepara- 
tory to  the  publication  of  this  translation 
and  exhaustive  bibliography  with  critical 
notes  on  the  manuscripts  and  books  men- 
tioned. The  translation  by  Mr.  Preble 
has  been  prepared  imder  Professor 
Jackson's  direction,  and  is  made  from 
Wright's  Latin  text  found  in  the  Rolls 
series.  Speaking  of  the  poem  in  his  in- 
troduction. Professor  Jackson  says  it 

"is  here  presented  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as 
known,  in  any  other  language  than  the  original 
Latin.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  what  John 
Mason  Neale  may  have  led  you  to  expect.  It 
is  not  a  rhapsody  on  heaven;  rather  is  it  hot 
with  the  fires  of  hell.  At  times  it  is  not 
adapted  to  family  reading,  as  the  author  him- 
self confesses." 

In  accordance  with  this  last  sugges- 
tion, Professor  Jackson  has  found  it 
necessary  to  modify  or  suppress  some 
fifteen  of  the  Latin  lines.  The  book  is 
to  be  heartily  commended  as  a  scholar's 
work  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the 
average  reader. 


Literary  Notes 

.  ..  .Principal  Selbie's  mind  moves  along  such 
a  high  level,  and  his  grasp  of  present-day  is- 
sues and  movements  is  so  firm  that  one  is 
sure  to  find  food  for  thought  in  anything  he 
writes.  The  sermons  put  into  his  new  vol- 
ume entitled  The  Servant  of  God  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton)  are  concerned  with  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ.  About  one-half  of  them 
deal  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  with  the 
application  of  the  servant  passages  in  Isaiah 
to  the  parallel  phases  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

....William  Le  Queux  needs  no  introduc- 
tion as  an  author  of  detective  fiction.  His 
latest  outbreak  is  The  Red  Room  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50).  The  problem  posed  is 
the  finding  of  him  who  stabbed  Professor 
Greer  and  drenched  his  body  with  corrosive 
acid.  The  mystery  is  well  nursed  and  the  tale 
is  absorbing.  Detective  stories  are  to  be  en- 
joyed rather  than  reviewed,  or  we  should  be 
tempted  to  examine  in  detail.  The  Professor's 
Mystery,  by  Wells  Hastings  and  Brian  Hooker 
(Bobbs  Merrill  Co.;  $1.25),  and  813,  by  the 
author  of  "Arsene  Lupin,"  Maurice  Leblanc. 
This  last  volume  is  translated  by  the  accom- 
plished Teixeira  de  Mattos  (Doubledav,  Page 
&   Co.;   $1.20). 
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.  ..In  The  Divine  Reason  of  the  Cross 
(Revell,  $1  net),  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  D.  D., 
contends  that  the  true  rationale  of  our  uni- 
verse must  be  based  in  the  atonement,  but  his 
book  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the    fundamentals   of    philosophy   or   religion. 

...Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Religious  Education  Association, 
has  written  a  very  good  book  on  The  Efficient 
Lavuian,  or  Tlte  Religious  Training  of  Men 
(Phila. :  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press;  $i).  He 
gives  a  general  survey  of  all  the  leading  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  that  minister  par- 
ticularly to  the  religious  needs  of  men,  but  his 
most  suggestive  chapter  is  that  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Masculine  Development.  It  is  a  book 
of  much  value  to  educators,  ministers,  and 
religious  workers  among  men. 

...  .In  Harry  Foker,  says  a  writer  m  one  of 
the  London  newspapers,  Thackeray  draws  a 
most  life-like  portrait  of  one  Andrew  Arce- 
deckyne — "from  the  cut  of  his  clothes  to  his 
family  connexion  and  comicality."  He  was 
about  5  feet  3  inches  in  height,  this  original 
Foker,  and  round  as  a  cask :  in  a  w  ord,  so 
like  a  seal  that  he  was  as  often  called  Phoca 
as  Archy.  "The  great  man  was  more  afraid 
of  Mr.  Harry  Foker  than  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Garrick  Club — possibly  because  hon- 
est Harry  was  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  him." 

....Among  the  Educational  Psychology 
Monographs,  published  by  Warwick  &  York. 
Baltimore,  is  a  little  Ijook  on  Mo  to-Sensory 
Development,  by  George  and  N.  Dearborn;  the 
result  of  "observations  on  the  first  three  years 
of  a  child,"  having  an  engaging  frontispiece 
portrait  of  the  little  maiden  who  shares  with 
William  James  the  honor  of  the  dedication, 
and  "with  generous  and  spontaneous  gladness 
supplied  the  facts"  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book.  It  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  similar  records  made  by  Preyer,  Major, 
Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Shinn  and  others,  but  the 
variations  arc  interesting,  the  psychology  care- 
ful   and   the    style    attractive. 

....According  to  Rev.  David  C.  Torrey, 
modernism  in  1)oth  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
communions  turns  on  the  question  of  the  mi- 
raculous and  its  supposed  guarantee  of  au- 
thority. In  his  Protestant  Modernism  (Put- 
nam's; $1.50),  he  seeks  to  outline  and  argue 
for  Christianity  not  as  a  supernatural,  but  as 
a  "reasonable  religion,"  which  he  claims  has 
been  evolved  out  of  the  efforts  of  unnumbered 
generations  to  explain  the  mystery  of  life  in 
a  way  to  satisfy  the  mind  and  heart.  He  af- 
firms his  evangelical  faith,  but  would  have 
men  cease  their  search  for  God  in  the  "spec- 
tacular" and  get  His  fuller  revelation  by  the 
lawful  processes  of  the  mind.  The  book  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  vigorous  thought  and 
(.ner!>eiic    stvlc. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  of  Hackney  Col- 
lege, London,  has  issued  in  an  extended  form 
the  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Hastings 
Bible  Dictionary  on  The  Moahite  Stone  (im- 
ported by  Scribners;  $1).  A  full  discussion  of 
the  historical  and  religious  significance  of 
this  ancient  monument  is  given,  together  with 
a  translation  and  many  critical  notes  on  the 
text.  The  Siloam  inscription  is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

....Rev.  R.  O.  1'.  Taylor,  of  Edinburgh 
believes  "that  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius 
expresses  as  lofty  and  clear  a  conception  of 
God  as  has  yet  been  attained,  that  it  is  an 
accurate  compendium  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  God."  To  show  the  valid  basis  of 
this  belief  he  gives  a  complete  and  well  ar- 
gued exposition  of  the  creed  in  his  volume 
entitled  The  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century   (imported  by  Scribners;  $1.50). 

...  .In  The  Independent  of  March  23d,  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "^ly  Superannua- 
tion." In  this  article  the  author  referred  to 
a  book  he  had  written,  and  which  was  to  be 
issued  this  spring.  We  have  received  inquir- 
ies as  to  the  name  of  the  book,  and  are  au- 
thorized to  say,  without  disclosing  the  name  of 
the  writer,  that  the  book  is  entitled,  "A  Life 
of  Martin  Luther,  the  Great  Reformer  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  that  the  volume 
will  be  published  at  an  early  day  by  Smith 
&  Lamar,  Agents,  Nashville,  Tcnn.  The 
price  will  be  $1.25. 

....The  highest  price  ever  commanded  by 
a  book  in  the  history  of  Bibliomania  was  paid 
for  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  ai  the  lirst  day's  sale 
of  the  Hoe  collection.  The  sum  paid  by 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  the  purchaser,  was 
$50,000,  the  record  price  for  any  book  put  up 
at  auction  having  previously  been  $24,750,  the 
price  of  the  Menz  Psalter,  at  the  London  sale 
of  Sir  John  Thorold's  library,  in  1884.  The 
Gutenberg  Bible  is  the  first  book  known  to 
have  been  printed  from  movable  types,  and 
dates  from  some  time  between  I-150  and  1455. 
The  Hoe  copy  is  printed  on  vellum. 

....An  inner  experience  full  of  intensity 
and  dramatic  climaxes  is  depicted  in  a  strik- 
ing autobiographical  narrative  by  ]\Irs.  Helen 
R.  Albee,  entitled  The  Gleam  (Holt;  $1.35)- 
y\.s  a  mere  child  of  shy.  nervous  disposition 
she  received  lasting  impressions  from  any  un- 
usual occurrences,  and  was  especially  sensitive 
to  religious  teaching  and  acts  of  worship 
which  she  early  began  to  question.  The  story 
of  her  restless  wanderings,  sometimes  in  bit- 
terness and  mental  torture,  through  various 
Christian  communions,  spiritualistic  manifes- 
tations, and  popular  isms,  finding  peace  at  last 
by  coming  to  terms  with  her  Higher  Self,  ii 
well  told,  and  interesting  both  practically  and 
psychologically. 
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...John  Ku:5scll  IJayes  shows  himself  in 
the  volume  Brandyiviuc  Days  a  nature-lover 
articulate  in  both  prose  and  verse  (Philadel- 
phia: J^)id(lle  Press;  $1.50).  The  country 
where  he  lives  with  his  rustic  muse,  who  is, 
however,  no  stranger  in  the  library,  is  that 
which  gave  Bayard  Taylor  to  the  greater 
world.  Mr.  Mayes  is  an  unaffected  and  ex- 
ceedingly gentle  singer  of  farmland  and 
stream. 

....Another  volume  in  which  verse  and 
prose  are  most  delightfully  blended  is  the 
October  Vagabonds  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
(Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50).  The  jaded  towns- 
man is  restored  to  better  health,  physical  and 
spiritual,  by  his  c'lmp-life  and  pedestrianism ; 
and  he  writes  as  beautiful  a  book  about  it  all 
as  only  a  notable  prose  stylist  and  minor  poet 
could. 

....It  seems  almost  incredil)le  thai  religious 
leaders  in  any  communion  today  should  either 
be  blind  to  the  progress  of  Biblical  science  or 
deem  it  unimportant  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  its  membership  should  make  a  wise 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  recent  Biblical 
study,  yet  such  is  evidently  the  case  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  Church  to  which  Rev.  George 
Preston  Mains  belongs.  In  his  new  volume  on 
Modern  Thought  and  Traditional  Faith  (Eaton 
&  Mains;  $1.50).  Dr.  Mains,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  for 
about  fifteen  years  and  so  speaks  from  practi- 
cal knowledge,  declares  that  there  is  "little  to 
justify  the  claim,  if  made,  that  from  the  of^cial 
leadership  of  this  Church  there  has  emanated 
very  much  to  encourage  our  younger  educated 
minds  in  cultivating  familiarity  with  modern 
processes  of  Biblical  critical  study."  And  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  constrained 
to  say  that  "no  historic  movement  of  thought 
has  been  more  significant  in  itself,  or  has  been 
more  implicitly  fraught  with  great  moral  con- 
sequences than  has  that  of  Biblical  criticism." 
The  book  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  generous 
acceptance  of  the  leading  results  of  modern 
Biblical  study,  and  ought  to  arouse  a  favorable 
response,  at  least,  in  the  author's  own  com- 
munion. 

....  Favorable  action  upon  the  proposed  in- 
come tax  aniendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
been  taken  by  30  States  ;  5  more  are  needed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  approval  will  be  voted 
by  the  Legislatures  of  at  least  5  of  the  11 
States  whose  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
made  known  A  timely  book  is  Income  Tax- 
ation; Methods  and  Results  in  Various  Coun- 
tries, by  Kossuth  Kent  Kennan,  to  which 
legislator  or  inquiring  citizen  may  turn  with 
confidence  for  information  as  to  the  history 
of  such  taxation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  have  been  impressed  by  the  completeness 
of   Mr.   Kennan's  historical   statement   and   his 


clear  presentation  of  the  effect  of  income 
tax  laws  now  in  operation.  Many  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  have  oeen  such 
laws  in  twenty  of  our  States.  Thirty-two 
pages  are  given  to  our  Federal  Income  Tax 
law  of  1861-72  and  the  law  of  1894,  which 
was  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court;  14  pages 
to  the  new  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  cor- 
porations, and  20  to  the  proposed  amendment 
now  pending;  but  the  subject  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  (347  pages  in  all)  is  in- 
come tax  legislation  abroad.  Numerous  foot- 
notes direct  the  reader  to  original  sources 
of  information,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  long 
list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  consult- 
ed or  cited.  (Burdick  &  Allen,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;   $3.50.) 

Pebbles 

It  is  a  shame  that  spring  poets  persist  in 
burning  the  midnight  gas  instead  of  blowing 
it  out. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Senator  Lokimer  must  realize  that  a  last 
year's  vindication  is  second  only  to  a  last 
year's  bird's  nest  as  a  worthless  commodity. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

If  Congress  does  anything  that  will  do  the 
ultimate  consumer  any  good,  we  shall  know 
why  they  called  it  an  extraordinary  session. — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  publication  of  that  fine  old  journal,  the 
Congressional  Record,  has  been  resumed.  Its 
staff  of  contributors  has  undergone  several 
changes  and  the  Record  is  expected  to  run  a 
higher  class  of  matter. — St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

WJTH     APOLOGIES     TO     ROBBIE     BURNS. 

My  heart's  on  the   diamond, 
My  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  on  the   diamond, 
A-chasing  the   sphere, 

A-chasing  the  round  ball  and  batting  also ; 
My  heart's  on  the  diamond  wherever  I  go. 

— Success. 

FACTT    INDIGNANS    VERSUS. 

Some  maddened  student  after  the  watches 
of  a  hungry,  sleepless  night  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  the  visitors"  book  of  an  hotel 
in  Norway. 

SiSTE,   Viator! 
Nil  cibi  sedes  dabit  haec  iniqua, 
Auferent  somnos  pulices  maligni. 
Colligas,   O,   sarcinulas,   et  exi, 
Ocior   Euro! 

The  professor  of  shorthand  in  a  local  busi- 
ness college  adduced  this  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  an  address  to  a  new  class  the  other 
day : 

"We  are  told  that  it  took  Gray,  author  of 
the  well  known  'Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,' seven  years  to  write  that  famous  poem. 
If  he  had  known  stenography  he  could  have 
done  it  in  seven  miinutes.  We  have  graduates 
who  have  done  that  same  poem  in  that  length 
of   tmiQ.''— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The   Treasure-Hunters   at    Jeru- 
salem 

The  Moslem  riot  in  Jerusalem  was 
started  by  the  rumor  that  some  British 
treasure-hunters  had  found  under  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  or  Herod's  Temple,  now 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  wonderful  treas- 
ures, such  as  Solomon's  crown,  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  the  golden  candle- 
stick ;  and  the  story  has  occupied  many 
columns  the  past  week  in  the  news- 
papers. It  may,  indeed,  make  trouble 
between  the  Turkish  Government  and 
Great  Britain,  the  best  friend  Turkey  has 
among  the  nations.  We  venture  to  guess 
that  absolutely  nothing  has  been  found 
of  any  value,  and  if  the  excavators  have 
left  quietly  and  sailed  away  in  their 
vacht,  it  is  because  the  money  so  lavishly 
given  them  has  been  exhausted,  or  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  to  stay. 

The  following  facts  mav  be  depended 
on  as  trust\Aorthy :  The  En^'lish  excava- 
tions referred  to  in  the  telegram  from 
Jerusalem  are  being  carried  out  bv 
Captain  Parker  and  a  number  of  English 
army  ofificers  at  Jerusalem  in  the  hope 
of  finding  treasures — a  treasure-hunting 
expedition  ])ure  and  simple,  an  absolute 
disgrace  to   EnHish   civilization.     There 


is  no  one  connected  witli  the  expedition 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his- 
torical or  archeological  research  or  who 
cares  in  the  least  for  historical  material, 
rhey  have  an  engineer  connected  with 
the  expedition  who  is  of  course,  as  un- 
familiar with  his  duties  as  an  archeologi- 
cal excavator,  as  are  the  other  members 
of  the  expedition. 

These  people  came  to  Jerusalem  in 
1909  with  a  permit  from  Constantinople 
to  acquire  land  and  to  erect  a  hospital  or 
a  school.  They  were,  however,  accom- 
panied by  two  Members  of  Parliament  at 
a  salary  of  iioo  apiece  a  month,  and  it 
was  generally  understood  that  they  were 
looking  for  the  treasure  of  the  Israelite 
kings.  They  have  lived  in  the  greatest 
secrecy ;  they  have  spent  enormous  sums 
of  money,  and  have  been  clearing"  out 
mostly  the  old  tunnels  and  excavations  in 
the  Siloam  neighborhood.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  have  found  any  an- 
tiquities whatever  up  to  the  present,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  even  if  they  have 
gained  admission  to  the  Omar  Mosque 
or  have  dug  under  the  floor  of  the 
Mosque  for  six  successive  nights,  as  re- 
ported, they  have  in  that  time  been  able 
to  secure  anything  of  value. 

In  all  probability  the  facts  of  the  pres- 
ent riot  are  much  as  follows :  It  is  known 
that  they  were  paying"  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  a  hundred 
pounds  a  month  apiece.  It  is  known  that 
they  employ  an  Armenian  law^yer  for 
about  the  same  amount,  and  that  they 
have  spent  enormous  sums  of  monev  for 
various  other  purposes.  The  Oriental 
mind  immediately  assumes  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  leading  officials  have  been 
bribed,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of 
that  or  not.  The  native  ahvays  believes 
that  there  is  treasure  buried  under  |)laces 
like  the  Omar  Mosque.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  English  excavators  have 
been  infected  with  the  same  belief ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  story  that  thev  have 
actually  bribed  the  guards  (not  a  difficult 
matter)  and  have  conducted  some  sort 
oi  excavations  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Mosque ;  but  that  they  have  found  any- 
thing is  extremely  doubtful.  Even  if 
they  had  carried  away  from  the  excava- 
tions at  the  Mosque  a  few  worthless  pot- 
sherds, the  rumor  would  immediately 
spread  that  the\"  had  gathered  treasure  : 
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and  aiiion^  the  fanatical  Moslem  popu- 
lation a  riot  might  be  started  on  such  a 
slender  basis. 

It  was  at  first  announced,  or  at  least 
understood,  that  the  expedition  proposed 
to  excavate  for  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
the  location  of  which  had  been  plausibly 
indicated  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  competent  scholar 
as  to  the  anti(|uities  of  Palestine.  But 
there  has  nothing  been  discovered  of  im 
portance.  it  is  believed,  during  these  two 
or  three  years.  Then,  perhaps  in  despair, 
and  perhaps  finding  it  impossible  to  dig 
a  tunnel  under  the  Omar  Mo.sque,  it  is 
reported,  and  quite  possible,  that  they 
l:)ribed  guards  to  give  them  access  to  the 
Mosque  itself,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
made  search  for  half  a  dozen  nights  in 
its  substructions.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  If  they  actually  did  so  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  found  anything;  but 
fearing  that  their  illegitimate  operations 
might  become  known,  they  may  have  fled 
from  the  city  and  escaped  on  their  yacht. 
Of  this  we  can  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge until  their  return  to  England,  for 
the  reports  from  Jerusalem  are  perfectl) 
unreliable. 

That  thev  found  the  Ark  is  quite  im- 
possible. It  was  not  in  the  second  Tem- 
ple, nor  its  contents,  particularlv  the 
tablets  of  the  law.  Inasmuch  as  Titns 
took  with  him  the  golden  candlestick 
w^hen  he  captured  Jerusalem  it  cannot 
be  anv  part  of  the  English  plunderers' 
asserted  loot.  History  tells  us  that  it 
suffered  several  captures  and  w^as  last 
heard  of  as  carried  to  Persia  when 
Chosroes  sacked  Constantinople.  The 
expedition  is  as  crazy  as  that  lately 
cabled  us  of  a  search  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  for  the  relics  of  a  murdered  Shake- 
speare. 

Everv  one  who  is  interested  in 
scientific  historical  research  can  only 
rejoice  if  it  leads  to  the  removal  of 
this  lootino-  enterprise,  for  w^hich  it  is 
said  that  $300,000  were  paid  by  English- 
men of  high  rank,  aided  bv  some  Amer- 
ican money.  We  had  occasion  lately  to 
discredit  another  rumor  from  Jerusalem, 
that  the  Harvard  Expedition  at  Samaria 
had  dug  up  dozens  of  tablets,  one  a  let- 
ter to  King  Ahab  from  a,  T<ing  of  As- 
syria, and  an  inventory  of  the  furniture 
of  Ahab's  palace.     That  storv  was  based 


on  the  (^liscovery  of  some  inscribed  pot- 
sherds, and  no  better  source  is  there,  in 
all  probability,  for  the  present  rumor  of 
fabulous  discoveries. 

Triumphant  Democracy  in  Eng- 
land 

(  )\i':  more  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
development  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Another  concpiest  has  been  recorded  in 
the  long  fight  of  the  people  for  the  right 
of  self-government.  The  bill  abolishinc: 
the  absolute  veto  of  the  House  of  Lord'^ 
has  emerged  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out having  sufifered  any  important  al- 
terations or  met  with  any  serious  oppr)- 
sition.  It  will  j^robably  be  passed  in  its 
present  form  by  the  lower  house  durin*^- 
the  coming  week  and  then  be  sent  to  the 
upper  house. 

What  will  happen  to  it  there  can  only 
be  surmised  and  does  not  much  matter. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Lords 
prove  obstinate  the  King  will  create 
enough  Liberal  peers  to  overcome  the 
adverse  majority  and  pass  the  bill.  How 
many  would  be  needed  cannot  be  exactly 
estimated.  The  total  voting  strength  of 
"^he  House  of  Lords  is  now  612,  and  of 
these  only  75  are  Liberal.  But  some 
of  the  peers  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  vote  even  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  some 
would  prefer  to  have  the  House  of  Lords 
diluted  than  reformed.  The  faiueau' 
lords  have  more  reason  to  fear  Lans- 
downe  than  Asquith,  for  they  would  be 
certain  to  lose  what  little  power  thev 
now^  have  if  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  restricted,  made 
elective  and  based  upon  service  to  the 
State. 

But  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  as  unpopular  with  the 
Radical  wing  of  the  Commons  as  it  i^" 
with  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Lords. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  curious  features 
of  the  contest  now  closing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment which  carried  thru  the  bill 
clause  bv  clause  with  its  steady  substan- 
tial majority  had  to  rely  upon  the  votes 
of  the  Opposition  to  carry  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  against  a  part  of  its  own  sup- 
porters. This  was  because  the  preamble 
contains  a  specific  promise  to  reform  the 
Upper   House   and   the   Premier   in   dis- 
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cussing  it  staled  that  it  was  liis  intention 
to  carry  out  this  promise,  even  chirin.^- 
the  hfe  of  the  present  Parliament,  if  pos- 
sible. Bui  to  reform  means  to  strength- 
en and  prolong,  and  this  the  Labor  mem- 
bers did  not  want  to  see  done  as  the\ 
prefer  a  unicameral  Parliament,  imme- 
diately sensitive  to  the  popular  will.  But 
here  Mr.  Balfour  came  to  the  rescue  and 
kept  the  Government  from  surrendering 
to  the  Laborites  on  this  point  by  tem- 
porarily loaning  his  votes  to  Mr.  As- 
(|uith. 

Almost  a  thousand  amendments  were 
offered  to  the  measure  in  the  Committee 
stage,  but  the  Government  skipped  over 
most  of  them  without  consideration  by 
the  use  of  that  Parliamentary  device  pic- 
turesquely termed  the  "Kangaroo  clos- 
ure." The  only  important  amendment 
adopted  was  that  making  the  suspensive 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  extend  for 
two  years  from  the  time  when  a  bill  has 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  instead  from  the  time  when 
it  was  introduced,  as  provided  in  the 
original  bill.  This  is  manifestly  fair,  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  bill  unob- 
trusively and  let  it  lie  ignored  and  un- 
discussed until  the  session  is  nearly  u]) 
and  then  rush  it  thru.  The  amendment 
virtually  adds  three  months  to  the  extent 
of  the  veto  of  the  Upper  House. 

When  the  pending  bill  receives  the 
King's  signature  the  power  of  the  Lords 
will  be  effectively  and  finally  broken. 
Any  measure  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  declares  to  be  a 
''money  bill"  they  will  have  no  right  to 
reject.  On  other  bills  they  may  compel 
delay  and  reconsideration,  but  if  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  suc- 
cessive sessions  during  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  years  it  becomes  a  law.  In 
order  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  this  power 
by  the  LTouse  of  Commons  the  maximum 
duration  of  Parliament  is  reduced  by  the 
Veto  bill  fron.i  seven  to  five  years.  This 
will  give  each  new  House  of  Commons 
a  period  of  two  to  three  years  after  its 
election  during  which  it  will  have  su- 
preme power  over  all  legislation.  And 
even  a  bill  passed  in  the  later  years  of  a 
Parliament  may  be  taken  up  bv  a  new 
Parliament  and  forced  over  the  Lords' 
veto.   Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pro- 


posals to  require  more  than  a  ])are  major- 
ity, say  two-thirds,  to  pass  a  bill  over  the 
veto  of  ihe  Lords,  met  with  no  favor 
whatever,  altho  in  this  cuuntry  it  i^  a 
common  constitutional  requirement.  The 
referendum  also  was  rejected  as  unpar- 
liamentary and  unprecedented. 

The  Veto  bill  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
normal  development  of  the  British  Ct)n- 
stitution,  introducing  no  ncw^  expedients 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  more  than  ofiiciallv 
registering  an  already  existing  condition 
of  affairs.  It  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary if  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  re- 
fused to  follow  the  established  method  of 
procedure  in  England,  which  is  that  an 
institution  which  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness should  retire  from,  active  service 
and  die  off  gradually  without  making 
any  fuss  about  it.  The  House  of  Lords 
at  one  time  seemed  quite  disposed  to  fol- 
low British  precedent  in  this  respect. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  it  had  vitality  to  hold  out  in 
opposition  to  any  more  important  meas- 
ure than  the  Deceased  \\'ife's  Sister  bill. 
But  when  legislation  threatened  the 
financial  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the 
publican  it  roused  itself  in  their  defense 
and  reasserted  its  ancient  privileges. 
This  plunged  Great  Britain  into  what 
the  American  enjoys  and  the  Englishman 
detests,  a  political  contest  over  a  consti- 
tutional question.  Now  the  way  is  again 
clear,  or  soon  will  be,  for  the  progressive 
legislation  which  the  Liberals  are  pre- 
pared to  put  thru.  Two  of  these  meas- 
ures are  already  in  view  and  practicalL- 
voted  in  advance,  a  bill  granting  home 
rule  to  Ireland  and  a  bill  establishing  n 
system  of  workingmen's  insurance 
against  sickness  and  unemployment. 

The  Farmers  and  Reciprocity 

When  ex-Governor  Bachelder,  of 
New  Hampshire,  tells  us  that  the  farm- 
ers are  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
Southern  agricultural  papers  are  print- 
ing the  statement  that  cottonseed  oil  ad- 
mitted free  into  Canada,  will  save  17^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent tax  on  the  Southern  farmer.  In  1910 
we  had  to  pay  $200,000  duty  to  Canada 
on  this  oil.     Peaches,  melons,  apples  and 
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.^^al)c's  will  enter  Canada  free  ul  duty, 
and  they  have  become  tlie  ver)'  market 
life  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  repeatedly  petitioned  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  these  fruits. 
Peaches  are  at  present  taxed  $i  per  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  every  melon  pays  3  cents, 
while  strawl)erries  and  grapes  pay  2 
cents  a  pound.  Apples  are  taxed  at  40 
cen-ts  per  barrel,  pears  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  even  under  this  out- 
rageous tariff  we  have  sold  of  these 
fruits  annually  considerably  over  $1,000,- 
000  worth  to  Canada.  Under  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  treaty  Canada  will  re- 
duce her  duty  on  all  forms  of  hog  prod- 
ucts ;  and  here  again  the  South  will  par- 
ticularly be  enormously  benefited.  Can- 
ada will  allow  live  swine  free  of  duty, 
while  at  present  they  are  taxed  ij^  cents 
a  pound.  Salt  pork  and  lard  will  go 
down  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  i^. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  will  drop 
from  2  cents  to  i^  per  pound.  Fresh 
vegetables  will  go  free,  and  this  will 
probably  double  the  $1,000,000  worth 
that  we  send  into  Canada.  She  will  make 
a  splendid  market  for  our  early  potatoes, 
as  w^ell  as  our  sweet  potatoes  and  toma- 
toes, our  cabbage  and  onions.  Hitherto 
potatoes  have  been  taxed  21  cents  a  bar- 
rel, sweet  potatoes  10  cents  a  bushel,  and 
other  vegetables  have  paid  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

This  does  not  sound  like  unanimous 
opposition,  nor  like  any  reason  for  such 
opposition,  to  a  neighborly  exchange  of 
products  between  ourselves  and  Canada. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  just  as 
good  reason  for  a  tariff  between  New- 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  as  there 
is  between  Ontario  and  New  York. 
Freedom  of  traffic  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  except  to  raise  enough  in- 
come for  the  Government.  Nor  should 
such  income  be  raised  at  the  cost  of 
neighborly  good  will.  It  does  not  seem 
impossible  for  us,  if  we  try,  to  recognize 
the  Canadian  farmer  as  a  brother,  and  to 
take  interest  in  the  financial  welfare  of 
a  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Law^- 
rence.  There  is  something  more  to  this 
reciprocity  business  than  is  spelled  in 
tariff.  Mr.  McKinley  spelled  it  open 
door.  We  have  had  too  many  interna- 
tional locks  and  bars. 


The  Situation   in  Mexico 

I'RiiSiDEM  Diaz  bhuidered  in  refusing 
to  permit  the  question  of  his  resignation 
to  be  considered  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Madero's  camp,  but  his  mani- 
festo to  the  ^lexican  people  opens  the 
door  for  a  resumption  of  those  negotia- 
tions. We  do  not  understand  that  Ma- 
dero  insisted  upon  an  immediate  resig- 
nation. He  merely  asked  Diaz  to  say 
publicly  what  he  had  said  in  private,  that 
he  desired  and  intended  to  retire.  Bra- 
nift',  an  agent  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, admits  that  he  reported,  in  confi- 
dence, this  purpose  of  Diaz  to  Madero. 
In  his  manifesto  the  old  President  has, 
in  a  certain  sense,  complied  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  revolutionist  leader,  for  he 
lias  avowed  publicly  that  intention  which 
was  reported  to  Madero  privately  by 
Braniff.  This  compliance  appears  to 
satisfy  Madero,  altho  no  date  for  the 
resignation  has  been  fixt,  and  Madero 
has  congratulated  Diaz  upon  his  exhibi- 
tion of  patriotism. 

The  chief  value  of  the  manifesto  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  opens  the  door  for  a 
continuance  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
It  is  understood  that  an  agreement  as  to 
nearly  all  other  questions  had  been 
reached.  If  now  there  can  be  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of 
Diaz  from  office,  it  will  be  possible  to 
restore  peace  in  a  considerable  part  of 
Mexico.  There  is  evidence  that  the  rebel 
leaders  in  the  South,  near  the  capital, 
acknowledge  Madero's  authority,  and  an 
armistice  including  them  would  greatly 
improve  the  situation. 

Clearly,  the  capital  has  been  in  danger, 
and,  thruout  last  week,  the  revolt  was 
spreading  "and  growino-.  The  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  check  this  growth, 
unable  to  protect  the  Germans,  Span- 
iards, Americans  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents who  were  suffering  from  violence. 
It  seemed  that  the  rebellion  had  become 
so  formidable  that  the  Diaz  Government 
must  soon  go  down  in  complete  w^eck. 
Further  negotiations,  and  even  a  peace 
agreement  with  Madero,  may  not  save 
it,  but  there  is  ground  for  hope.  Proba- 
bly Diaz  has  it  in  his  power  to  say 
whether  his  country  shall  be  given  over 
to  anarchy  or  be  set  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. 
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riie  situation,  as  shown  by  the  jMib 
lished  report?  and  also  by  those  vvhicli 
our  Government  has  doubtless  received 
and  has  withheld  from  the  press,  has 
been  one  of  extreme  (gravity.  Mr.  Taft 
desires  to  avoid  intervention,  and  the  at- 
titude of  Con.i^ress  has  been  one  of  com- 
mendable conservatism. 

I  hit  he  has  realized  that  if  there 
should  he  no  government  in  Mexico,  if 
there  should  be  in  that  country  no  power 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  for- 
eipiers,  if  there  should  be  riot  and  blood- 
shed and  looting  everywhere,  we  might 
find  it  our  duty  to  intervene.  The  just 
protests  of  foreign  Powers,  as  well  as 
the  apjieal';  ni  wronged  American  citi- 
zens, might  leave  no  alternative.  We  are 
confident  that  Mr.  Taft  will  deal  with 
this  situation  calmly  and  wisely,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  Congress  relies  upon 
his  sound  common  sense. 

•-^ 
The  Peace  Congress 

Tiii<:  Third  National  Peace  Congress, 
held  in  Baltimore  last  week,  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  National  Peace  Con- 
gress ever  held.  Tho  the  First  National 
Peace  Congress,  held  four  years  ago  in 
New  York  City,  was  larger  and  had  on 
the  whole  more  distinguished  speakers 
and  officers,  in  two  respects  at  least  the 
l^)altimore  congress  surpassed  it.  The 
P)altimore  congress  was  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  its 
resolutions  were  the  most  comprehensive, 
statesmanlike  and  progressive  that  have 
ever  been  issued  from  such  a  gathering. 

President  Taft's  most  important  decla- 
ration was  his  assertion  that 

"there  is  not  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States  among  its  people  any  de- 
sire for  territorial  aggrandisement.  We  have 
a  magnificent  domain  of  our  own  in  which  we 
are  attempting  to  work  out  and  to  show  to 
the  world  success  in  popular  government  and 
we  need  no  n^ore  territorv  in  which  to  show 
that." 

This  statement  elicited  much  anplause 
and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  put  9t  ease 
those  timorous  Canadians  who  shudder 
at  the  annexation  bogv,  and  the  suspi- 
cious Mexicans  who  fear  intervention. 
The  President  quite  properly  refused  to 
discuss  the  all-absorbing  arbitration 
treaty  of  unlimited  scope  now  in  process 


of  negotiation  with  Great  Britain.  He 
did  seem  to  impl\ ,  however,  in  his  open- 
ing sentences  that  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  from  this  treaty.  This  may  of 
C(nirse  be  due  merely  to  modesty  on  the 
[^resident's  part,  still  we  feel  bound  to 
say  that  persistent  and  disheartening  ru- 
mors keep  coming  to  us  that  Mr.  Taft  is 
"backing  down"  a  little  from  his  great 
declaration,  and  in  order  to  conciliate 
possible  Senatorial  opposition  is  likely  to 
send  the  treaty  to  the  upper  house  slKjrn 
of  much  of  its  power  for  good.  We  do 
not  care  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of 
such  an  unfortunate  possibility  this  week. 
We  only  register  our  conviction  that 
neither  the  British  Government  nor  the 
American  peo])le  will  stand  for  any  com- 
promise now.  The  ( )lney-Pauncefote 
treaty  only  failed  by  three  votes  of  the 
required  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate m  1897.  Does  the  President  think 
there  has  been  no  growth  in  the  peace 
sentiment  in  the  last  fourteen  years  and 
no  new  light  breaking  in  upon  the  United 
States  Senate?  fVesident  Taft  nailed 
his  colors  to  the  mast  in  his  great  s])eech 
'At  the  dinner  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion League  a  year  ago.  The  response  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  world  was 
instantaneous.  Let  him  not  now  swerve 
a  hair's  breadth  from  his  high  resolve, 
and  let  him  trust  the  American  pc()])le 
to  take  care  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  also  urged  the  various 
peace  societies  of  the  country  to  get  to- 
gether. This  suggestion  bore  good  fruit 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  provider! 
that  the  congress  become-  a  permanent 
body — known  hereafter  as  the  American 
Peace  Congress — that  it  should  meet  bi- 
annually  and  its  executive  committee 
should  reorganize  itself  and  serve  be- 
tween sessions  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
the  American  i)eace  societies.  The  last 
two  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Confer- 
cMices  have  been  working  on  the  problem 
of  co-ordinating  the  American  peace 
iiK)vement,  but  so  far  with  no  practical 
results.  If  the  third  Mohonk  Conference 
which  will  meet  in  two  weeks  should 
take  wise  action  along  these  lines,  the 
American  Peace  Congress  will  undoubt- 
edly amalgamate  with  any  "federal  coun- 
cil" proposed.  If  Mohonk  fails  a'.iain, 
however,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
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American    Peace   Congress   will   be   free 
and  ready  to  act. 

The  remaining  resolutions  of  the  con- 
gress of  course  indorse  the  pending  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  Britain,  and  praise 
Secretary  Knox  for  his  efforts  to  consti- 
tute the  Prize  Court  and  the  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court.  We  are  especially 
glad  that  they  requested  the  President 
forthwith  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  opinions  entertained  regard- 
ing it  by  the  other  Powers.  We  have 
always  held  that  the  commission  is  a 
purely  American  commission  that  has  no 
diplomatic  status  at  all,  and  we  have 
never  seen  why  there  is  any  necessity 
to  consult  other  governments  before 
starting  it  on  its  work.  The  congress 
even  went  so  far  as  to  indorse  the  prop- 
osition for  a  League  of  Peace  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  in  his  presidential 
address  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  other  more  important  resolutions 
were  those  that  indorsed  the  suggestion 
of  James  Speyer  that  v/ar  loans  made 
by  bankers  of  neutral  nations  be  prohibit- 
ed, of  Gen.  John  W.  Foster  that  our 
neutrality  laws  be  revised,  and  of  Con- 
gressman Slayden  that  the  status  quo  of 
all  the  Latin- American  republics  be  mu- 
tually guaranteed  by  a  general  American 
treaty  as  the  territory  of  the  nations  bor- 
dering the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  is 
guaranteed.  The  profound  gratitude  of 
the  congress  w^as  also  extended  to  Mr. 
Ginn  and  Mr.  Carnegie  for  their  munici- 
fent  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Of  course,  in  a  conference  lasting 
four  days,  with  half  a  hundred  speakers 
of  national  and  international  reputation, 
many  good  things  were  said  that  will 
have  efifect  here  and  abroad.  We  wish 
we  had  space  to  discuss  at  length  the 
speeches  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  James 
Speyer,  Champ  Clark,  Richard  Bartholdt, 
James  L.  Slayden,  T.  lyenaga,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Edwin  Ginn,  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant. Henri  La  Fontaine  and  many  oth- 
ers. We  especially  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  James  Speyer.  The  Cardinal's 
splendid  endorsement  of  the  Anglo- 
American  arbitration  treaty  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  powerful  influence  on 
those  Irish  Catholics  who  oppose  every- 


thing on  general  principles  favored  by 
luigland.  James  Speyer  s  plea  for  finan- 
cial neutrality  is  destined  to  be  discussed 
around  the  world.  Here  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  successful,  practical  and  influ- 
ential bankers  declaring  neutral  nations 
could  without  doubt  i)revent  their  bank- 
ers from  furnishing  belligerent  nations 
with  money  to  carry  on  wars,  li  the 
governments  of  the  world  should  take 
tills  advice,  "some  wars  would  probably 
not  take  place  at  all,  and  those  that  could 
not  be  avoided  would  certainly  last  a 
much  shorter  time." 

The  toilers  of  the  world  have  already 
threatened  to  go  on  a  universal  strike  if 
war  is  declared.  And  now  the  bankers 
propose  to  make  money  contraband  of 
war.  These  two  proposals,  if  ever  car- 
ried out,  are  sufficient  to  abolish  war 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Betterment  for  the  Multitude 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Waiter  who  has  seen 
life  from  many  angles  and  has  observed 
closely,  has  put  some  keen  questions  to 
us  on  the  alleged  degradation  of  the 
masses  by  mechanical  invention  and  the 
so-called  "capitalistic''  progress  of  the 
world. 

Our  skeptic  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
that  mechanical  laborers  are  worse  off 
under  present  conditions  than  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  His  observation 
is  that  mechanics  live  in  more  comfort- 
able houses,  with  better  furnishings  than 
they  did  even  a  generation  ago,  and  that 
their  children  are  better  clad  and  have 
better  educational  opportunities.  Even 
the  congested  quarters  of  our  great  cit- 
ies, our  correspondent  believes,  are  on 
the  whole  better  and  less  squalid  than 
formerly.  Watching  mill  girls  as  they 
go  to  and  from  their  work,  he  sees  them 
usually  happy  in  demeanor  and  undoubt- 
edlv  choosing  the  definite  hours  of  tlie 
mill  in  preference  to  house  work.  Can 
we  then  say,  he  asks,  that  economic 
changes  have  been  detrimental  to  the  life 
of  the-  many,  wdiile  bestowing  great  for- 
tunes upon  the  few? 

Without  professing  exact  knowledo:e 
(which,  we  fear,  is  unattainable  from  the 
census  and  other  statistical  d''ta  at  pres- 
ent available),  we  feel  reasonably  sure 
that   our   correspondent's   point   is    well 
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taken.  It  is  unduubtedly  absurd  to 
assume,  as  {\o  writers  who  hold  a  l)riel 
for  eapitahsni,  that  labor-saving  machin- 
ery has  alwa)s  made  larger  ()])|)()rl uni- 
ties than  it  has  destroyed,  and  lias  al- 
ways in  the  long  run  increased  real 
wages.  Even  if  these  allegations  were 
true,  the  cruel  fact  would  remain  that 
every  period  of  industrial  transition  dis- 
places men  who  have  passed  the  ada])t- 
able  years  of  youth,  and  never  again 
find  their  way  back  into  adequately  re- 
munerative occupation.  But  making- 
necessary  allowance  for  exaggeration  in 
the  optimistic  view,  we  must  insist  that 
the  pessimistic  view  of  the  radical  writ- 
ers is  no  less  distorted.  Inadequate  as 
our  statistics  are  for  proving  this  propo- 
sition, there  is  one  unquestioned  fact 
that,  of  itself,  disposes  of  the  contention 
that  invention  has  helped  only  a  rela- 
tively small  class.  The  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  Western  world  within 
a  century  has  been  a  phenomenon  unique 
in  human  history,  and  it  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  a  high  birth  rate. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  other  words,  it  is 
certain  that  mechanical  invention  has  all 
in  all  enormously  lowered  the  general 
death  rate  of  mankind  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

We  do  not  wish,  how^ever,  to  appear  to 
be  justifying  all  things  industrial  and 
economic,  or  to  claim  that  a  sufficient 
share  of  increasing"  product  has  gone  to 
the  wage-earning  multitude.  While  ab- 
solutely the  condition  of  the  masses  has 
probably  improved,  relatively  the  proper- 
ty-owning classes  have  become  wealthier 
and  more  powerful.  And  readers  of 
The  Independent  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  we  have  not  hesitated  to  speak 
vigorously  on  the  great  issues  of  public 
policy  which  this  situation  has  created. 
Unhappily,  too,  in  every  industrial  coun- 
try the  absolute  amount  of  great  poverty 
has  been  increasing  for  a  generation,  and 
in  one  country  at  least,  namely  England, 
the  public  conscience  is  thoroly  aroused 
to  deal  positively  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem which  special  investigations  like 
those  of  Booth  and  Roundtree,  and  offi- 
cial reports  like  those  on  the  Poor  Law, 
have  revealed. 

We  believe  that  in  every  country  the 
public  conscience  is  becoming  more  sen- 
sitive on  this  subject,  and  public  opinion 


better  informed.  We  therefore  entertain 
a  hope — a  reasonable  one  we  think — that 
the  present  century  will  see  the  absolute 
!-iain,  which  the  working  masses  have 
made  thru  invention,  supplemented  by  a 
relative  gain  also. 


The    Benefactions   of 
Wealth 


Boundless 


Some  one  speaking  of  the  cathedral 
has  lately  said  of  large  benefactions  that 
"people  give  money  only  for  what  they 
greatly  desire."  Is  this  true?  Let  us 
take  an  example  or  two  and  test  the  as- 
sertion. 

There  is  a  big  opera  house  more  or 
less  needed  in  a  city,  or  a  cathedral,  or 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  or  a  new  univer- 
sity. Somebody  possessed  of  the  civic 
sense  feels  the  need.  In  all  probability 
he  has  not  much  money,  and  to  secure 
his  purpose  lie  must  interest  those  who 
do  have  it.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
they  have  never  thought  of  it ;  they  must 
be  instructed  and  urged.  So  he  must  go 
to  work  to  reach  them.  They  are  not 
easily  reached ;  they  are  pestered  to  death 
with  applications  for  subscriptions  to 
smaller  undertakings,  a  negro  school  in 
Alabama,  an  anti-vivisection  society  or 
an  aviation  course.  So  the  impecunious 
zealot  finds  two  or  three  clergymen  or 
philanthropists  as  poor  as  himself  and 
they  form  an  organization,  inveigle  one 
or  two  prominent  men,  an  ex-university 
president  if  they  can,  and  the  mayor  as 
members  of  their  board  of  trustees,  and 
are  now  ready  to  lay  siege  on  the  reluc- 
tant or  hesitant  millionaires.  They  air 
their  plan  in  the  papers  and  show  the 
need.  Then  they  find  some  man  of  skill 
and  experience  in  the  line  of  securing 
subscriptions.  They  want  no  church  col- 
lections, no  street  campaign,  for  that 
w^ould  cheapen  their  scheme.  They  do 
not  want  subscriptions  of  ten  or  twenty- 
five  or  a  himdred  dollars,  but  a  thousand, 
ten  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars from  men  that  could  give  it  and 
never  feel  it.  There  are  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, of  such  men,  and  with  proper 
backing,  with  good  introductions,  such 
men  can  be  reached  in  a  social  w^ay.  Our 
appointed  agent  knows  how  to  cultivate, 
educate  them.     The  Y.   M.  C.  A.   with 
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its  immense  plans  has  such  experienced 
collectors.  The  new  cathedral  some 
years  ago  set  Dr.  Nevin  at  this  work.  It 
requires  great  ability,  tact  and  social 
])osition. 

\Ve  now  turn  to  the  prospective  giver, 
the  hunted  millionaire.  His  mind  has 
been  in  his  business,  and  in  it  he  has 
made  a  great  success.  He  does  not  know 
much  about  schemes  of  philanthropy,  but 
he  is  willing  now  to  be  informed.  He 
has  read  and  heard  of  the  doctrine  that 
wealth  is  a  trust,  that  money  should 
serve  the  public.  He  has  spent  his  money 
freely  for  his  own  pleasure  and  the  pride 
of  his  family.  He  has  not  grudged  ex- 
penditures on  his  mansion,  his  travel,  his 
club  or  his  religion.  He  sees  the  honor 
which  a  few  very  wealthy  men  have 
gained  by  their  generous  gifts,  and  he  is 
willing  to  share  their  praise  and  fame. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  thought  niggard- 
ly. So  the  appointed  representative  who 
comes  to  him  on  a  large  errand  will  be 
received.  The  cause  must  be  a  worthy 
one,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
he  knows  that  if  he  gives  twenty-five 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
it  will  be  published  in  the  papers,  will  be 
talked  about  in  the  clubs ;  he  will  be  re- 
marked and  congratulated  and  praised. 
That  will  be  pleasant.  He  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  a  very  gen- 
erous thing  for  a  very  worthy  object, 
and  he  cannot  help  feeling  **good"  over 
it,  and  he  will  have  the  right  so  to  feel, 
just  as  it  will  be  proper  that  he  will  be 
felicitated  on  his  wise  and  generous  gift. 
He  can  afford  to  do  it ;  it  is  easy  for 
him ;  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  year's  income 
and  he  has  all  he  needs  or  wants  left  for 
himself.  Why  should  he  not  stand  even 
with  his  wealthy  and  generous  friends  or 
rivals?  Why  should  he  not  also  have 
part  in  serving  society  which  has  so 
handsomely  served  him?  So  he  gives 
and  gives  generously,  and  deserves  the 
recognition  he  receives. 

But,  after  all,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  does  not  give  because  he  is  one  of 
those  people  who  ''give  money  only  for 
what  they  greatly  desire."  The  great 
desire  belongs  to  those  impecunious  peo- 
ple who  first  designed  the  scheme,  and 
who  found  the  man  who  would  inti^est 
wealth  in  it.  These  large  givers  would 
never  have  discovered  their  interest  if  it 


had  not  l)ecn  evoked  and  then  cultivated 
in  thrni.  Tln-v  a])])ro\c,  but  it  i>  imi 
their  enthusiasm  which  has  created  the 
result,  only  their  accejitance  and  cool 
consent.  Ver\  likely  they  feel  no  great 
assurance  that  the  thing  is  needed,  but  it 
will  be  a  credit,  an  honor,  an  ornament, 
and  they  are  glad  to  have  their  names 
and  then-  m-one\  attached  to  it.  When 
they  walk  by  it  tliey  will  say,  "My  money 
did  that ;  my  name  will  always  l)e  pre- 
served in  its  records."  They  have  done 
a  good  thing  and  deserve  all  the  praise 
they  will  get ;  but  it  will  by  no  means  be 
safe  to  go  back  of  the  money  and  as- 
sume that  the  gift  expresses  the  intelli- 
gent fervid  passion  of  the  giver  for  an 
object  in  philanthropy,  or  a  fervent  faith 
in  religion. 

We  like  to  think  of  Russell  Sage  very 
thriftily  and  savingly  increasing  his 
hoard  for  eighty  years  to  eighty  million 
dollars,  but  also  hoarding  in  his  silent 
soul  the  thought  that  all  that  wealtli 
should  go  after  his  death  to  noble 
causes  which  he  had  not  time  or  ability 
to  disentangle,  but  which,  after  his 
genius  had  amassed  the  millions,  his 
widow  and  her  advisers  would  be  able 
to  select,  so  that  then  his  bud  of  possi- 
bility should  blossom  out  into  grand 
achievement  of  blessing  to  the  world. 
His  way  was  not  bad  for  him  ;  better  is 
the  way  of  those  who  in  their  lifetime 
can  take  comfort  in  seeing  the  blossom 
and  fruit  of  their  benefactions. 

Philadelphia  as  the 
Happy  Philadelphia     home  of  Republican 

statesmanship  pure 
and  undefiled  comes  to  the  front  once 
more  in  the  week's  news.  Here  is  the 
political  creed  of  William  Stuart  Rey- 
burn,  who,  as  the  son  of  the  Quaker 
City's  present  mayor,  has  just  been  nom- 
inated to  succeed  the  late  Joel  Cook, 
Representative  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District : 

"I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  and  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  re- 
move the  tariff  on  some  products  and  not  on 
all. 

"I  am  absolutely  and  utterly  opposed  to  the 

initiative,    referendum    and    recall,    as    being 

contrary  to  the   foundation   principles    of   our 

representative     form     of     government.      Our 

Government   was    never    intended   to   be   pure 
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democracy;  history  tells  ns  that  no  democ- 
racy has  existed  long 

"As  for  the  election  of  I'nited  States  Sen- 
ators by  a  direct  vote  of  the  pec^ple,  1  am 
opposed  to  it." 

It  has  sometimes  been  stiggested  that 
with  yotith  goes  hot-headed  radicalism  — 
but  the  stand-pat  candidate  whose  plat- 
form we  quote  from  the  Public  Ledger 
is  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In 
IMiiladelphia,  at  least,  liourbonism  is  im- 
bibed by  politicians  with  their  mothers' 
milk.  The  father  of  the  embryo  Con- 
gressman is  qtioted  in  the  same  respect- 
able journal  as  saying  that  newspapers 
ai-e  "a  combination  against  trade,  morals 
and  everything  good."  The  newspapers 
are,  indeed,  a  disturbing  and  distracting 
influence.  Happy,  happy  Philadelphia, 
with  its  two  great  Reylmrns,  strong  bar- 
riers as  they  are  against  the  dangers  of 
progress  and  of  journalism.  Like  the 
Roman  matron,  so  may  she  say  with 
pride:     "Here  are  my  jewels"! 


The  attetupt  by  Pro- 
That  Phaistos  Disk      fessor  Hempl  in  the 

January  Harper's  to 
decipher  the  inscription  on  the  Phaistos 
Disk  has  attracted  the  interest  of  more 
scholars  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this 
country.  The  disk  is  a  flat,  circular  platj 
covered  on  both  sides  with  inscriptions, 
in  which  are  many  repetitions.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  mold,  from  which  bronze  objects 
were  to  be  cast.  Dr.  Hentpl  assumed 
that  the  pictorial  writing  was  in  archaic 
(ireek,  and  l)ritisli  scholars,  admiring  the 
ingenuity  of  Professor  Hempl,  have  been 
content  to  amuse  themselves  by  securing 
very  different  translations,  but  using  his 
process.  Now  Miss  Stawell,  of  Newn- 
liam  College,  has  offered  a  serious  effort 
made  on  the  same  principle.  Her  theory 
is  that  the  mold  was  intended  for  the 
casting  of  cymbals  to  be  used  in  religious 
processions,  wdiile  the  singers  chanted 
and  shouted  the  songs  to  the  goddess 
Athene  inscribed  on  the  cymbals.  As 
they  clashed  together  the  celebrants 
would  repeat  the  refrains.  We  do  not 
say  that  her  translation  is  correct,  altho 
it  appears  to  be,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
an  improvement  on  the  results  by  Pro- 
fessor Hempl.  If  it  be  in  a  Greek  dia- 
lect, which  is  by  no  means  assured,  the 
present  attempts  seem  quite  hopeful,  and 


the  results  not  mn-easonable.  Miss  Sta- 
welFs  classical  scholarshi])  is  admirable, 
but  to  the  general  jjublic  the  chief  inter- 
est will  be  in  the  apparent  fact  that  we 
have  liere  the  earliest  kriown  example  of 
block  printing,  an  art  (piite  lost  for  many 
centuries,  for  the  disk  ma\'  well  be  of  a 
date  earlier  than   Moses. 

The  use  of  cement  in 
Uses  of  Cement     ihe    L'nited    Slates   ma\' 

he  set  down  as  one  of 
the  miracles  of  industrialism.  We  have 
an  unlimited  sui)ply  of  good  building 
sand  in  most  of  the  States,  and  this  is 
rapidly  being  made  use  of.  It  is,  how^- 
ever,  inexhaustible.  The  production  of 
cement  last  year  was  about  sixty-five 
millions  of  barrels ;  sold  at  about  80  cents 
a  barrel;  and  the  whole  of  it  used  up  at 
home.  Tliis  is  to  be  compared  with  about 
fifty  millions  of  barrels  produced  the  pre- 
vious year.  Cement  is  not  only  used  for 
building  houses  and  barns  and  bridges, 
but  for  fencing  material,  and  recently 
for  shingles.  A  cement  roof  is  fireproof, 
absorbs  very  little  moisture,  is  a  noncon- 
ductor of  heat,  and  so  disposes  of  the 
furnace  rooms  which  we  call  our  "attics." 
Hie  expense  of  such  a  roof  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  for  cedar,  wdiile  the 
same  shingles  can  be  used  for  siding,  and 
cost  less  than  any  first  class  siding  that 
we  have  had.  The  farmer  finds  the  ce- 
ment tile  to  be  about  the  most  perfect 
material  he  has  ever  employed  for  drain- 
age. It  can  be  used  admirably  for  dis- 
tributing irrigating  material  and  sewage. 
A  very  interesting  use  of  concrete  has 
just  developed  where  it  was  applied  to  a 
httge  aperture  in  a  sunken  vessel.  When 
the.  concrete  was  sufficiently  hardened, 
the  pumps  were  started,  the  vessel  was 
floated  and  towed  to  dry-dock.  We  see 
almost  no  limit  to  th.e  application  of  con- 
crete, from  telegraph  poles  and  fence 
posts  to  sidewalks,  water  tanks  and  other 
permanent  reservoirs.  Cement  houses 
are  quite  as  beautiful  as  those  built  of 
brown  stone  while  they  are  fire])roof  and 
waterproof  and  seldom  need  repair.  At 
present  cost  of  cement  where  sand  is  a 
home  product  a  bungalow  of  four  or  five 
good  sized  rooms  can  be  built  for  $400. 
No  lumber  is  needed  except  for  floors 
and    doors.      It    needs    no   more   skilled 
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hands  than  arc  rc<|nirc(l  for  wood  work, 
w  liile  llie  concrete  block  is  turned  out  1)\ 
amateurs  after  a  few  hours  practice. 

^,      oi       L  r     We    are    comine^    once 

The  Slaughter  of  .        .1     .  •     i 

Children  ^^^^'^     ^^     ^^'""^  P^^^?^^ 

ot   tne  year   when  the 

slaughter  of  infants  becomes  a  very 
prominent  feature  of  our  crowded  city 
life.  Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman  tells  us 
that  where  babies  are  well  cared  for 
only  one  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dies  during  the  first  year.  Yet  in  New 
York  City  one  in  every  seven  dies  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  We  have  lowered  the 
record  at  that,  for  only  a  few  years  ago 
two  out  of  every  seven  died.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  all  physicians  that  this  is 
due  to  bad  food  and  improper  care.  An 
appeal  is  being  made  for  an  annual  fund 
of  $300,000,  to  be  expended  in  New 
York  City  alone,  to  prevent  infant  mor- 
tality. It  is  a  small  sum  to  be  asked  for 
in  such  a  cause,  and  it  should  be  the  gift 
of  any  one  of  a  hundred  of  our  richer 
citizens,  and  then  it  should  be  duplicated 
by  others — more  than  once.  When  the 
great  Dr.  Budin  was  dying,  he  dictated 
to  his  pupils :  "Dear  friends,  I  entrust 
to  you  the  interests  of  the  babies  of 
France.  I  rely  upon  you  to  continue  on 
your  own  account,  and  thru  your  disci- 
ples, the  propaganda  in  behalf  of  in- 
struction to  mothers  in  the  nursing  of 
children." 

T,      , ,      ^  The  receipt  for  the  mak- 

Troubles  Over      .  r  ^1  1  r 

^,  me  of  the  sparkhno;  wmc 

Champagne        ,   ^  1 

known      as      champagne 

dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
that  time  Champagne  and  Brie  formed  a 
province  of  France,  whose  feudal  lord 
was  the  Duke  of  Champagne,  with  his 
capital  at  Troyes.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, thru  the  influence  of  Sieves,  the  old 
provinces  were  supprest  and  departments 
created.  Then  Brie  became  the  depart- 
ment Seine  et  Marne.  It  is  noted  for  its 
cheese,  but  counts  for  nothing  as  a  wine 
producer.  On  its  part  Champagne  was 
divided  into  the  departments:  Marne, 
Haute  Marne,  Aube,  Yonne  and  in  part 
Ardennes.  Up  to  a  year  ago  the  spark- 
ling wine  of  those  departments  was 
known  as  champagne.  In  an  unlucky 
moment  the  politicians  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Palais  Bourbon  restricted 
the  mark — champagne — to  the  wine  of 


two  localities,  viz.,  Rheims  and  Epernay. 
The  result  was  the  outbreaks  of  the  Ixi- 
ginning  of  April.  (Jn  Sunday,  iVpril  9. 
200,000  people  gathered  from  the  Aube 
department  into  Troyes  in  a  public  pro- 
test. This  meeting  was  orderly.  A  few- 
days  later  the  wine  makers  of  Marne, 
outside  of  the  two  favored  localities,  rose 
up  and  destroyed  wine  and  vines,  build- 
ings and  machinery  of  those  two.  It  was 
a  wild  outbreak.  The  mob's  point  \\H:> 
gained  in  part,  inasmuch  as  the  Conseil 
d'Etat,  to  which  in  America  there  is  no 
counterpart  but  which  is  analogous  to 
the  English  Privy  Council  and  the  Cour 
de  Cassation — Supreme  Court — ordered 
the  whole  question  to  be  reopened. 
Probably  nhe  brand  champagne  will  be 
allowed  to  all  the  region,  but  the  locality 
will  have  to  be  designated,  as  champagne 
of  Rheims,  champagne  of  Aube,  etc. 
The  whole  event  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
old  saying:  ''Callus  Gallo  lupus,"  ''A 
Frenchman  is  a  wolf  to  his  brother 
Frenchman." 

je 

We  were  reading 
Spiritualism  Confirmed    Alfred     R  U  S  S  e  1 

Wallace's  ''World 
of  Life,"  and  had  so  much  admired  the 
learning  and  vigor  of  the  aged  philoso- 
pher that,  we  had  quite  forgotten  that  he 
is  the  brave  expounder  of  the  doctrine 
of  intercommunication  with  departed 
spirits,  until  we  came  suddenly,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  book,  upon  the  statement 
that  faith  in  a  spiritual  existence  such  as 
he  was  defending  is  also  the  teaching  of 
modern  Spiritualism.  To  illustrate  this 
he  quotes  a  *'most  remarkable"  poem, 
entitled  "Farewell  to  Earth,"  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  ''given  thru  the  trance  speak- 
er, Miss  Lizzie  Doten  in  1863."  It  did 
not  seem  to  us  quite  worthy  of  the  poet. 
'I  he  following  is  one  of  the  verses 
quoted : 

"There  thru  all  the  vast  Empyrean, 
Wafted  as  on  Gales  Hesperian, 
Comes   the   stirring  cry   of   'Progress,'  telling 
of  the  yet  to  be. 
Tuneful  as  a  seraph's  lyre 
'Come  up  higher!      Come  up  higher!' 
Cry    the    hosts    of    holy    angels :    'Learn    the 

heavenly  Masonry : 
Life  is  one   eternal   progress :   enter  thru   the 

Third  Degree ; — 
Ye  who  long  for  light   and   wisdom  seek  the 
Inner   Mystery  '  " — 

Poe,  said  we,  was  very  likely  a  Mason, 
and  could  be  conceived,  in  an  attenuated 
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spiritual  cxislciice,  to  have  put  liis  Ma- 
sonry into  rime;  but  he  ne\er  could  ha\e 
accented  "Juupyrean"  on  the  antepenult 
to  rime  with  "ilesperian."  'Jdiere  the  ig- 
norant medium  was  caught.  But  we 
turned  to  "Al  Araaf,"  and  there  we  find 
to  our  dismay  that  the  medium  was 
right,  for  we  read : 

"Spirits  in  wing,  and  angels  to  the  view, 

A  thousand  seraphs  burst  th'  J^jni)yrcan  thru." 

There  it  is,  "lunpyrean"  mispronounced ; 

"angels"    and    "seraphs"    too.      Literary 

criticism  supports  Miss  Lizzie  Doten  and 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

The  $T 0,000  prize  contest 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Oimi^anv   has    been    inter- 


An  American 
Prize  Opera 


esting  from  the  very  beginning.  In  the 
first  place,  some  were  surprised  that  the 
Metropolitan  ever  thought  of  offering  so 
large  a  j^rize  for  an  opera  of  y\merican 
authorship.  Next  came  the  theft  of  sev- 
eral of  the  twenty-four  manuscript 
scores  entered  in  this  comi)etition.  Fi- 
nally, however,  the  missing  operas  were 
restored,  and  now  the  award  is  made  to 
Horatio  W.  Parker,  professor  of  music 
at  Yale,  and  a  former  colleague,  Jirian 
Hooker,  his  librettist.  The  winning 
opera  is  entitled  ''Mona."  The  period 
of  its  action  is  that  of  the  Roman  rule 
in  Britain.  We  hope  that  "Mona"  may 
prove  to  be  a  better  opera  than  either 
Mr.  Victor  Herbert's  ''Natoma"  or  Mr. 
Converse's  "Pipe  of  Desire" — for  these, 
altho  novelties  of  American  confection, 
have  not  greatly  cpiickened  the  pulse  of 
the  o])era  public.  What  is  certain  is 
that  "Mona"  will  prove  to  be  a  serious 
work,  at  least,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
university  where  it  was  composed  and 
the  city  where  it  will  be  produced.  It 
past  a  difficult  and  heterogeneous  board 
of  judges;  next  year  a  larger  and  equal- 
Iv  difficult  jury  will  sit  on  the  case  and 
pay  generously  for  the  privilege. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is  issu- 
ing as  a  leaflet  the  address  at  its  annual 
meeting  of  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools.  Here  is  a  man  who  says  he 
abominates  ////'//  f<^r  tJiroui^h,  and  dis- 
likes to  say  tint  an\  one  has  not  (^ast  his 
examination.  And  yet  he  believes  in 
simplified  si)elling'  to  follow  the  better 
analogies  of  th^  language,  for  the  sake 


of  the  children  and  the  forciicrs.  Every 
winter  he  has  from  35,000  to  40,000 
foreners  in  exening  schools  trying  to 
learn  to  read  Juiglish,  and  the  task  is  a 
fearful  one  because  our  spelling  is  so 
antiquated  and  perverse.  He  doubts 
whether  simplification  would  save  two 
years  to  our  younger  children,  but  one 
year  he  says  can  be  gained,  and  he 
woidd  teach  the  better  way  in  the  schools 
if  he  were  allowed.  Prenchmen,  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards  have  simplified  their 
spelling,  and  why  should  we  English- 
speaking  peoples  be  the  most  backward 
of  all?  ^ 

Two  items  of  news,  one  coming  from 
Washington  and  the  other  from  St.  Paul, 
may  be  properly  put  side  by  side.  The 
Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  ob- 
tained evidence  that  the  Wells-Eargo 
Express  Company,  after  increasing  its 
stock  from  $5,000,000  to  $24,000,000, 
and  ])aying-  large  dividends,  has  a  cash 
sm-plus  of  v$3,ooo,ooo.  l^^or  sixteen  years 
it  paid  10  per  cent,  dividends  on  $8,000,- 
000,  and  two  years  ago  i)aid  a  dividend 
of  100  per  cent,  in  cash  and  210  per  cent, 
in  stock.  By  the  side  of  this  may  be  put 
Postmaster  -  General  Hitchcock's  an- 
noimcement  that  the  huge  annual  post 
office  deficit  has  been  extinguished,  and 
that  we  can  afford  to  have  penny  postage. 
Then  let  the  Post  Office,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  i)eople,  extend  its'  privileges  to 
those  who  have  to  provide  these  enor- 
mous ])rofit  to  our  express  companies. 
Give  us  a  cheap  ]:)arcels  post. 

After  the  Massachusetts  House  had  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  approved  the  pro- 
])osed  income  tax  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  Senate  rejected 
it  by  a  majority  of  one.  That  leaves  ten 
States  yet  to  vote,  and  five  more  votes 
are  necessary  to  carrv  it,  and  in  three 
States,  New  York,  Minnesota  and  Flor- 
ida, it  has  been  approved  by  one  house. 
Tlie  remaining  States  wliich  have  not  yet 
acted  areA^ennont.  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  X'irginia.  Wyoming  and 
I'tah,  so  tliat  the  chances  for  the  amend- 
ment are  ^ood.  A^irginia  rejected  it  in 
the  lower  house,  but  that  was  when  the 
last  Rc^publican  Cou'^ress  had  inserted  in 
tlie  liill,  which  :ill()W(.'(l  Congress  to  super- 
\ise  elections,  a  provision  iniaccentable 
in  the  wSouth.    The  present  bill  omits  that 
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proxisicii   and    llic'rcfure   excites   no   sec- 
lional  oppusition. 

When  we  read  the  rej)orts  of  charges 
of  bribery  in  the  Ici^islatures  of  one 
State  after  another  it  would  not  be  rii>ht 
to  conclude  that  a  wave  of  crime  is  pass- 
ing over  our  land,  but  rather  that  a  wave 
of  searching  investigation  is  sweeping 
away  certain  forms  of  corruption.  Bri- 
bery is  not  as  safe  as  it  was.  We  ma\' 
exjx^ct  fewer  "jackpots"  to  be  divide(L 
A  second  investigation  of  the  case  of 
Senator  l.orimer  will  make  it  hazardous 
in  future  to  seek  to  reach  the  Senate  by 
crooked  means;  and  the  arrest  in  Oliio 
of  a  numl)er  of  Senators  and  Re])resenta- 
tives  will  call  healthy  alarm  in  other 
State  capitols.  These  discoveries  will 
give  impetus  to  the  proposed  more  popu- 
lar manner  of  nominating  candidates  for 
public  positions. 

'Tt     is     a     shame,     wrote     President- 
emeritus  Eliot  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
some  forty-two  years  ago,  ''that  so  many 
boys    of    seventeen    read    the    'Georgics' 
before  the  'Midsumn7er  Night's  Dream,' 
Horace  before  Milton,  and  Xenophon  be- 
fore Napier."   We  have  changed  all  that. 
Nowadays    they    don't    read    either.      If 
they  read  at  all  it  is   somewhat  as  Joe 
Gargery  read,   in  "Great  Expectations." 
Said    Joe:    ''I    am    oncommon    fond    of 
reading,"  and  went  on  to  explain :   ''Give 
me  a  good  book,  or  a  good  newspaper, 
and  sit  me  down  afore  a  good  fire,  and 
T   ask  no  better.     Lord !"  he  continued, 
"when  you  do  come  to  a  J  and  an   O, 
and  says  you,  'Here,  at  last,  is  J-O,  Joe,' 
how  interesting  reading  is !" 

The  article  in  our  issue  this  week  by 
Chester  T.  Crowell,  of  Texas,  will  inter- 
est our  readers  as   an  expression  of  an 
extreme  of  sentiment  on  the  negro  ques- 
tion, not  as  often  put  into   frank  words 
as   it   is   felt.      It   represents   the   feeling 
which    controls    the    legislation    against 
the  negro  and  which  asks  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments, so  that  the  negro  may  be  at  the 
cruel  mercy  of  the  white  men.     The  arti- 
cle is  healthy  reading,  because  it  freely 
and    imprudently   betrays   the    unhealthy 
animus  which  is  determined   to  ])revent 
the  black  man  from   rising.     The  negro 
problem   so   nnich  talked  of   is,   how   to 


k'ec|)   a    race    down     that    wants    to   rise. 
There   is   no   other 

Lord  Lansdowne's  pro])osal  for  the  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords  appears  to 
be,  a  House  of  300  members,  of  whom 
one-third  shall  be  selected  from  the  pres- 
ent House  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  50 
to  l)e  other  i)eers  selected  by  the  acting 
(iovernment,  then  50  men  of  distinction 
in  ])ublic  life,  and  100  elected  for  a  short 
term  by  the  county  and  boro  councils. 
That  makes  half  of  them  from  the  body 
of  the  peers  and  only  one-third  elected 
by  the  people,  or,  rather,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  To  make  half  of 
them  depend  for  their  eligibility  on  birth, 
or  one  of  them,  is  unjust  and  should  bj 
resisted. 

The  first  services  to  be  opened  in  the 
chapels  assigned  to  various  languages  in 
the  new  Cathedral  in  this  city  are  for 
Italians,  w^e  are  told  : 

"The  invitation  explicitly  includes  not  onl\ 
the  Italians  of  all  the  Episcopal  churches,  but 
of  all  other  religious  orsaMizations  who  are 
cordially  and  fraternally  asked  to  join  in  the 
most   solemn  service  of  our  church." 

It  is  true  that  every  church  must  invite 
everybody  to  its  privileges,  and  yet  there 
should  be  no  effort  to  seek  to  draw  away 
converts  of  other  denominations. 

The  tragical  conflagration  in  whicli 
over  a  hundred  girls  latelv  lost  their  lives 
in  this  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
started  by  a  lighted  cigar.  The  Bangor 
fire,  with  its  loss  of  some  $6,000,000.  is 
believed  to  have  been  started  bv  a  cif2:aret 
stub  thrown  into  some  hay  in  a  room 
where  men  were  playing  poker  on  Sun- 
dav  afternoon.  Many  a  forest  fire  has 
been  started  in  the  same  way.  When  the 
women  get  the  ballot  generally  we  may 
anticipate  that  after  thev  have  abolished 
the  saloon  they  will  take  up  this  other 
evil  for  which  no  defense  can  be  made. 

,•« 

We  congratulate  Connecticut  in  the 
assurance  that  it  will  have  a  woman's 
college  at  New  London.  The  present 
woman's  colleges  are  so  overwhelmed 
with  ap])lications  that  a  relief  is  demand- 
ed and  must  be  had,  if  the  Eastern  col- 
leges for  men  do  not  open  their  doors. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  shut- 
ting the  doors  previously  opened. 


^^ 

Insurance 

^^ 

A  Bill  to  Mutualize  the  Equita- 
ble Life 

A  I'.H.i.  has  ])ccn  iiUnxluced  at  Alban\' 
b)'  Senator  T.  P.  Siilli\'aii  and  Asscin])ly- 
man  Hoe},  eliainnan  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Insuranee,  for  the  purpose 
of  facihtatino-  the  mutuahzation  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  The 
bill  was  drafted  in  the  insurance  depart- 
ment and  has  the  ap]:)roval  -of  the  mutual- 
ization  committee  of  the  Lauitable  anl 
the  voting  trustees  representing  Mr.  J, 
Pierpont  Morgan,  the  holder  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lu|uitable  stock. 

The  bill  amends  the  i)resent  insurance 
law  1)y  permitting  an  insurance  corpora- 
tion to  accpiire  or  invest  in  its  own  stock, 
])roviding  the  transaction  is  in  further- 
ance of  a  plan  toward  mutuahzation. 
'Idle  bill  also  provides  that  a  stock  life 
iiisurance  corporation  may  become  a  mu- 
tual life  insurance  company  by  carrying 
out  any  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  its 
stock  which  shall  be  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  directors  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  its  stockholders  and  policy- 
holders, with  the  approval  also  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

These  provisions  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  mutual izing 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Lisurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  president  of  the  company  con- 
trolled 1,002  of  the  2,000  shares  and  was 
about  to  dispose  of  the  stock  when  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  passed  a  law 
permitting  tlie  acquisition  of  the  stock 
by  funds  taken  from  the  company's  sur- 
plus. As  a  result  the  company  became 
mutualized  without  serious  shock,  and 
tho  some  of  the  stockholders  held  out  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  ultimately 
all  shares  were  inuxhased  and  canceled 
and  the  com])an\'  has  since  been  in  the 
hands  of  its  ])olic\holders. 

While  the  problem  of  the  Equitable  is 
magnified  man\  times,  owino"  to  its  being- 
larger  than  the  PhcDenix  Life,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment that  with  the  legislation  suggested 


l)y  the  bill  introduced  at  Allmny,  a  plan 
can  be  agreed  upon  and  carried  out 
which  will  in  a  !-easor.abl\'  short  time  ac- 
complish the  same  result  for  the  lC(|uit- 
able  Life. 

The  enactmenl  of  this  legislation 
would  still  leave  (,])en  the  (juestion  of  the 
price  to  be  ijaid  b\'  the  societv  for  its 
stock.  Mr.  Morgan  has  made  known  his 
willingness  to  part  with  his  stock  for 
what  he  paid  for  it  plus  interest,  which 
would  be  about  $6,000  a  share  or  a  sum 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  majorit\'  stockholder  and  the 
legislature,  there  seems  to  be  no-  reason 
why  the  long-desired  end  should  not  be 
reached  and  the  Equitable  Life  be  made 
a  purely  mutual  company. 

Thk  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company  was  cele- 
brated on  May  8.  Each  employee  was 
given  a  bonus  of  a  month's  salary..  This 
action  was  decided  on  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  last  month,  but  the 
announcement  was  not  made  until  the 
checks  were  handed  out.  The  company 
does  a  business  that  is  worldwide,  hav- 
ing branch  offices  in  China,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  America  and 
Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that  this  gift  to 
en]ployees  will  amount  to  $250,000. 

A  DILI,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  House  which  permits  sav- 
ings banks  to  estaljlish  life  insurance  de- 
partments and  to  grant  annuities.  The 
amount  of  insurance  to  an  individual  is 
limited  to  $500,  and  no  annuity  above 
v$200  can  be  guaranteed  to  any  one  per- 
son. 

Hundelebenversicherungsgesellschaft  is 
the  name  of  a  new  b.isiness  concern  in 
Prankfort-on-the-Alain,  Germany.  It 
means,  in  ordinarx'  English,  the  Com- 
pan\'  for  the  Insurance  of  Dogs'  Lives. 

The  loss  by  fire  each  year  equals  one- 
half  the  cost  of  all  the  new  buildings 
erected  in  the  same  period. 
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The  Monetary  Commission 

Some  weeks  ago,  Senator  Cummins 
introduced  a  resolution  requiring  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  or  before  December  4 
next,  and  providing  for  the  termination 
of  the  Commission's  life  , immediately 
thereafter.  This  Monetary  Commission 
has  had  its  subject  and  task  in  hand  for 
three  years,  but  has  made  no  report. 
Nothing  has  come  from  it,  in  the  way  of 
suggestions  for  legislation,  except  the 
plan  for  a  national  reserve  association 
proposed  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  Senator 
Cummins's  resolution  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable one.  It  has  had  a  stimulating- 
effect.  Announcement  has  since  been 
made  that  there  will  be  a  report  on  De- 
cember 4.  An  organization  has  been 
formed  in  Chicago  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign of  education  concerning  the  sub- 
ject. The  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  has  ap- 
proved Mr.  Aldrich's  plan  (as  modified 
by  the  association's  currency  commis- 
sion), and  Mr.  Aldrich  made  a  long  ad- 
dress last  week,  in  New  York,  at  the 
banquet  of  the  trust  companies  of  the 
country,  in  explanation  and  defense  of 
his  plan.  Among  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  Bankers'  Association  are  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  and  deputies 
of  the  central  banking  organization  by 
the  board  of  directors,  instead  of  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  proposed  note  issues 
from  taxation.  The  association  took  no 
final  action  concerning  Mr.  Aldrich's 
provisions  relating  to  banks  with  savings 
departments.  State  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, but  has  referred  them  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  careful  consideration. 

If  a  report  shall  be  made  on  Decem- 
ber 4  we  presume  that  it  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  bill,  and  that  this  bill  will 
embody  the  main  features  of  the  Aldrich 
plan.  The  passage  of  such  a  bill  by  a 
Democratic  House  probably  cannot  be 
expected.  The  dominant  influence  in 
the  Monetary  Commission  has  been  that 
of  Mr.  Aldrich  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
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the  commission's  work  ;  others  have  had 
no  sj)ecial  qualifications  for  it.  At  pres- 
ent about  half  of  the  members  are  men 
whom  their  States  or  districts  have 
failed  to  re-elect  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  and  several  of  these  were  not 
made  members  until  after  their  retire- 
ment from  Congress.  The  commission 
as  a  whole  does  not  command  the  resj^ect 
which  should  be  enjoyed  by  a  group  of 
men  to  which  so  important  an  under- 
taking is  intrusted,  and  its  chairman, 
whose  plan  probably  will  be  offered  and 
su])ported  by  it,  is  regarded  by  a  great 
many  with  suspicion  or  distrust.  The 
commission  should  be  reorganized.  Its 
members  should  be  chosen  with  careful 
regard  for  their  fitness.  Banking  and 
other  financial  interests  might  properly 
have  some  representation  in  it.  A  re- 
port from  a  thoroly  competent  and  re- 
s])ected  commission  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, precede  the  enactment  of  laws  for 
a  thoro  reformation  of  our  banking  and 
currency  system. 

....  Curtailment  at  the  cotton  fac- 
tories now  amounts  to  about  25  per 
cent.,  and  it  will  soon  be  increased. 

.  .  .  .The  pig  iron  output  in  April  was 
2,065,086  tons,  against  2,171,111  in 
March.  A  further  reduction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  present  capacity  of  furnaces 
in  blast. 

....Meetings  were  held  last  week  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  promoters  of  a 
new  combination  of  cotton  yarn  mills. 
The  corporation  is  to  have  a  capital  of 
$35,000,000,  and  mills  representing  400,- 

000  spindles  have  agreed  to  enter  it. 

....  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  last  week, 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  w^as 
re-elected  president.  Among  the  other 
officers  elected  were  the  following :  Vice- 
presidents,  John  Claflin,  A.  Foster  Hig- 
eins.  James  Talcott ;  treasurer.  William 

1  r.  Porter ;  secretary,  Sereno  S.  Pratt  : 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
lames  G.  Cannon. 
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The   New   War 
Secretary 


An  unexpected  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  was 
announced  last  week,  when  the  resigna- 
tion of  Jacob  M.  Dickinson  as  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  acceptance  of  that  post 
by  Henry  L.  Stimson  were  made  pubUc. 
Secretary  Stimson  is  expected  to  take 
up  his  duties  without  delay.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's resignation  was  based  upon  busi- 
ness considerations.  Politically  the  Ad- 
ministration is  thought  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  substitution.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
a  Democrat,  is  succeeded  by  a  Republi- 
can of  the  progressive  wing.  Appointed 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  by  Presi" 
dent  Taft's  predecessor,  Mr.  Stimson 
gave  the  Government  three  years  of  ef- 
ficient service,  years  distinguished  by  a 
number  of  conspicuous  prosecutions. 
The  sugar  trust  frauds  figure  here,  as 
also  the  prosecution  of  several  railroads 
for  "drawbacks"  given  to  the  same  trust. 
Three  million  dollars  were  returned  to 
the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  fraud 
prosecutions,  and  nearly  $400,000  was 
collected  in  fines  for  rebating.  Under 
Mr.  Stimson's  administration  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  was  obliged  to  testify  concerning 
his  railroad  operations,  and  Charles  W. 
Morse  was  tried  and  convicted  of  mis- 
application of  funds  of  the  National 
P)ank  of  North  America.  Mr.  Stimson 
resigned  soon  after  President  Taft's  in- 
auguration, but  continued  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  sugar  fraud  cases  as  special 
counsel.  Last  summer  the  new  Secre- 
tary received  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  under  the  dictation 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  by  John  Alden  Dix,  the 
Democratic  incumbent.  i\lr.  Stimson 
was  born  in   1867,  was  graduated  from 


Yale  College  with  honors  in  1888,  stud- 
ied law  at  Harvard,  and  became  a  clerk 
in  the  ofifice  of  Senator  Root. 

The  House  of  Represen- 
The  Free  List  tatives  passed  the  Demo- 
cratic free  list  bill  by  a 
vote  of  236  to  109,  on  the  night  of  May 
8.  The  twenty-four  Republicans  who 
sided  with  the  Democrats  on*  the  bill 
were  Anderson,  of  Minnesota ;  Anthony, 
of  Kansas ;  Hanna,  of  North  Dakota 
(the  only  Republican,  not  classified  as  an 
insurgent,  who  voted  for  the  bill)  ;  Hel- 
geson,  of  North  Dakota ;  Davis,  of  Min- 
nesota ;  Hubbard,  of  Iowa ;  Jackson,  of 
Kansas ;  Kent,  of  California ;  Koop,  of 
Wisconsin ;  Lafiferty,  La  Follette  and 
Warburton,  of  Washington ;  Lindbergh, 
of  Minnesota ;  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin  ; 
Madison,  of  Kansas;  Morgan,  of  Okla- 
homa ;  Miller,  of  Minnesota ;  Morse,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Murdock,  of  Kansas ;  Nel- 
son, of  Wisconsin ;  Roberts,  of  Nevada  ; 
Steenerson  and  Volstead,  of  Minnesota. 
The  free  list  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  even  Democratic  leaders  admit 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  passage.  The  bill 
will  probably  be  pigeonholed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  The  bill  cuts 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  by  an 
amount  estimated  from  $10,000,000  to 
$50,000,000,  according  to  the  politics  of 
the  statistician.  Numerous  amendments 
were  vainly  ofTered  by  Minority  Leader 
Afann.  The  bill  as  passed  transfers  to 
the  free  list  agricultural  implements,  cot- 
ton bagging,  hoo])  iron,  wire  for  baling, 
hay,  straw  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, certain  leathers,  boots  and  shoes, 
barbed  fence  wire,  wire  rods,  fresh  meats 
of  all  kinds,  buckwheat,  corn  meal,  wheat 
flour,  etc.,  bran,  middlings  and  other 
offals  of  grain,  timber,  sewing  machines 
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and  parts  lliL-rcof,  and  salt.  The  pro- 
posccl  measure  of  the  JOemocratic  House 
leaders  in  revision  of  "vSchedule  K" 
provides,  it  is  said,  for  a  50  ])er  cent,  re- 
duction in  rates  on  raw  wool,  and  *sub- 
stantial  cuts  in  the  rates  on  woolen  man- 
ufactures. It  is  probable  that  the  bill 
soon  to  be  presented  will  provide  for  a 
sliding  scale  on  raw  wool,  diminishing 
year  by  year  untiTthe  rate  has  been  elim- 
inated altogether,  resulting  in  free  wool 
in  1916,  unless  supplemental  legislation 
intervenes.  A  canvass  made  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  last  week  has  convinced 
them  that  the  free  wool  sentiment  among 
the  Democrats  of  the  House  is  dwindling 
and  that  a  compromise  is  expedient. 

^,-     ^,  .    The  Washington  corre- 

The  Chances  of  ^      ^.        r  at 

.        .  spondent     of      a      New 

Reciprocity  y^^^  newspaper  friend- 
ly to  reciprocity  with  Canada   writes : 

"Among  the  Republicans  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  all  of  the  genuine  friends  of 
Canadian  reciprocity,  men  who  believe  in  the 
Canadian  agreement  as  firmly  and  as  sincerely 
as  President  Taft  believes  in  it,  could  ride  in 
one  automobile.  The  longer  the  Republicans 
stay  here  and  the  longer  this  session  con- 
tinues, the  more  demoralized  and  disorgan- 
ized becomes  the  minority  in  the  House  and 
the  majority  in  the  Senate.  They  have  no 
program  of  legislation.  They  have  no  or- 
ganized, cohesive  opposition  to  the  House 
Democratic   program   of    legislation." 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  are  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  "farmers"  who  are 
brought  to  Washington  tO'  urge  the  re- 
jection of  this  Administration  measure 
"adduce  no  argument  against  the  bill  be- 
yond threatening  not  to  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  1912."  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Senate  will  sanction  any  tariff 
legislation  other  than  the  Canadian  re- 
ciprocity agreement,  and  pessimists  are 
doubtful  about  even  that.  At  present 
the  resolution  providing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  whereby  Senators 
may  be  elected  by  direct  vote  is  "unfin- 
ished business,"  and  has  the  right  of  way 
until  a  vote  is  taken  on  it.  Amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate,  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  that  chamber  are  not  a  unit 
for  the  measure,  as  were  the  House 
Democrats.  The  Republican  insurgents 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  several 


insurgent  leaders  to  amend  the  measure, 
which  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  de- 
feating it. bjght    insurgent  R.epubli- 

can  Senators  have  prevented  the  election 
of  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  I 'resident  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,    to    succeed    Senator    Frye,    of 

Maine,  resigned. Secretary  of    State 

Knox  stands  ready  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Newfoundland  for  a  reciproc- 
ity arrangement  upon  lines  similar  to  the 
measure  now  pending  before  Congress, 
but  awaits  the  action  of  Congress  on  the 
Canadian  bill  before  proceeding  with 
what  would  be  a  useless  task  if  the  Can- 
adian arrangement  fails.  Newfoundland 
can  offer  little  as  a  basis  for  exchange 
besides  her  markets  and  a  free  fishing 
privilege,  but  probably  the  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  Newfoundland- 
ers removed  existing  export  restrictions 
on  pulp  wood  and  pulp,  imposed  with  a 
view  to  inducing' American  paper  makers 
to  erect  their  mills  in  Newfoundland. 

^                ^  -n,      1             President  Taft 

Government  Employees        ,  ,            ,  ^ , 

J  ^,     TT  •                addressed  the 

and  the  Unions                           ..  r 

convention  o  i 

the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  14.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Governor  Tener.  After  declar- 
ing his  belief  in  labor  unions  and  their 
legal  right  to  strike,  the  President  de- 
nounced as  illegal  and  wrong  their  use 
of  the  indirect  boycott,  involving  a  dis- 
interested third  party.  He  praised  the 
work  of  the  railroad  unions  in  securing 
better  laws  for  safety  appliances  and 
methods.  But  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  President's  address  was  that  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  union  organiza- 
tion by  Government  employees.  He  con- 
ceded their  right  to  organize,  but  opposed 
their  affiliation  with  private  labor  organ- 
izations thru  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.      Continuing,  he  said  : 

"Government  employees  are  a  privileged 
class,  and  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  im- 
posed on  them  certain  limitations  as  to  their 
activities  that  the  employees  of  private  em- 
ployers might  properly  resent.  For  instance, 
their  political  activity  is  very  largely  curtailed 
under  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  President 
and  I  have  already  referred  to  congressional 
limitations  by  statute  in  respect  of  the  mat- 
ter of   political   contributions." 

As  to  affiliation  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration : 
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"Tliis  presents  a  very  serious  (luestion  and 
one  which  if  decided  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
(iovcrnnient  employees  to  strike  and  use  the 
boycott  will  be  full  of  danger  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  republic.  The  Government  em- 
|)loyees  of  l'>ance  resorted  to  it  and  it  took 
the  Government  by  the  throat.  The  Execu- 
tive vvas  entirely  dependent  upon  these  em- 
l)loyees  for  its  continuance.  When  those  in 
executive  authority  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  demands  the  Gov^ernment  employees 
struck,  and  then  with  the  helplessness  of  the 
Government  and  the  destruction  of  all  au- 
thority and  the  helping  of  Government  activ- 
ities it  was  seen  that  to  allow  Government 
employees  to  use  such  an  instrument  was  to 
recognize  revolution  as  a  lawful  means  of 
securing  an  increase  in  compensation  for  one 
class,  and  that  a  privileged  class,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  public." 

On  May  11  the  fight  over 
Alaska  Coal     one  of  the  richest  tracts  of 

coal  lands  in  the  world  was 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  Government 
docketed  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton quashing  the  so-called  "Stracey 
group''  indictments.  The  appeal  from 
this  decision  by  Judge  Hanford  will 
bring  the  determination  of  the  law  under 
which  coal  lands  in  Alaska  may  be  en- 
tered for  registry,  and  sold,  before  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  case  will  be  argued  next  October. 
The  appeal  involves  the  indictments 
against  Charles  F.  Munday,  an  attorney, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Archie  W.  Shiels, 
employed  by  Algernon  Stracey.  It  was 
from  the  alleged  interest  in  the  lands  of 
Stracey  and  his  brother.  Sir  Edward  H. 
Stracey,  an  English  baronet,  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament,  that  the  name 
"Stracey  group"  or  ''English  group"  was 
given  to  the  claims.  The  Government 
charged  in  the  indictment  that  Munday, 
Shiels  and  Stracey  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government  out 
of  6,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  valued  at 
$TO,ooo,doo,  just  west  of  the  Cunning- 
ham claims.  The  scheme  was  to  induce, 
"bv  cunning  persuasion  and  promises  of 
pecuniary  reward  and  other  corrupt 
means,"  the  fictitious  location  and  fraud- 
ulent entry  of  coal  lands,  ostensiblv  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  claimants,  ''but 
in  truth  and  in  fact  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Alaska  Development  Company 
and  the  Pacific  Coal  and  Oil  Company." 


The  land  involved  is  still  lield  by  the 
Government,  no  ]3atents  having  been  is- 
sued. At  places  the  coal  seams  arc  said 
to  be  60  feet  thick.  Some  1 ,000  claims 
have  been  filed  upon  these  coal  lands, 
many  of  them  forming  the  basis  for  in- 
dictments in  Spokane,  Taconia,  Detroit 
and  Chicago.  Action  on  the  present  a])- 
])cal,  the  first  to  come  to  the  Su])remc 
C()tn"t,  ma_\-  affect  the  other  indictments. 

After  the  publication 
The  Fall  of  Juarez     of    President     Diaz's 

manifesto  it  was  ex- 
pected that  peace  negotiations  with  Ma- 
dero  would  be  resumed.  He  had  or- 
dered that  Juarez  should  not  be  attacked. 
P)Ut  150  of  his  men  disobeyed  him.  They 
may  have  had  the  support  of  General 
Orozco,  who  regarded  the  manifesto 
with  distrust  and  had  begged  Madero 
to  permit  an  assault.  These  150  men 
forced  their  way  into  the  town  and  re- 
fused to  withdraw  when  Madero  com- 
manded them  to  do  so.  While  he  was 
seeking  to  arrange  an  armistice  with  the 
Federal  commander,  General  Navarro, 
other  revolutionists  joined  the  150  pi- 
oneers. Messengers  bearing  flags  of 
truce  were  shot.  The  original  attack- 
ing party  was  led  by  a  Canadian  named 
McKenzie.  At  midnight  Madero  yield- 
ed to  the  appeals  of  his  military  com- 
manders and  ordered  a  general  assault. 
This  began  at  4 130  a.  m.  on  the  9th,  and 
there  was  hard  fighting  all  that  day.  The 
Federals  were  driven  to  a  few  strong- 
holds, among  these  being  the  barracks, 
the  custom  house  and  the  old  Church  of 
Guadeloupe.  At  i  p.  m.  on  the  loth, 
Navarro  surrendered.  More  than  fifty 
of  his  men  had  been  killed,  and  many 
had  deserted.  Madero  captured  450 
prisoners,  700  rifles,  two  field  pieces, 
several  machine  guns,  and  450,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Navarro  and 
twenty-seven  of  his  officers  were  paroled. 
Colonel  Tambourel,  second  in  command, 
was  killed.  There  were  a  dozen  bullets 
in  his  body.  He  had  called  the  revolu- 
tionists cowards,  and  they  hated  him. 
During  the  battle  many  bullets  fell  in 
the  streets  of  EI  Paso,  where  six  Ameri- 
can residents  were  killed.  Much  of 
Juarez  was  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the 
dynamite  bombs  which  the  rebels  used. 
With  Juarez    Madero    gained  a  port  of 
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ontry.  and  llic  evacuation  of  Agua  Prieta 
and  (  )jinai;a  l)y  the  I'Y'dcral  troops  j;avc 
him  two  more.  As  lie  holds  custom 
houses,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  arms  and 
ammunition  in  the  ordinary  commercial 
way.  While  a  final  decision  had  not  been 
made,  our  Government  will  not  interfere 
with  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
if  they  are  consigned  to  dealers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  Madero  made 
Juarez  his  capital  and  appointed  a  Cab- 
inet, with  Dr.  Gomez  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  his  brother,  Gustavo  Madero,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  This  Cabinet  began,  on 
the   1 2th.  to  consider  the  expediency  of 

resuming  negotiations  for  peace. On 

that  day.  Secretary  Knox  sent  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  to  Ambassador  Wil- 
son, at  the  Mexican  capital : 

"You  are  authorized  officially  to  deny,  thru 
the  local  press  and  otherwise,  as  under  in- 
structions to  do  so,  all  foolish  stories  of  in- 
tervention, than  which  nothing  could  be  furth- 
er from  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  the  sincerest 
friendship  for  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, to  whom  it  hopes  will  soon  return  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  which  is  not  concerned 
with  Mexico's  internal  political  affairs,  and 
which  demands  nothing  but  the  respect  and 
protection  of  American  property  and  life  in 
a  neighboring  republic.  You  will  use  the 
language  of  this  instruction.' 

This  message  was  also  sent  to  American 
Consuls  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Knox's  action 
was  due  in  part  to  a  second  speech  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Missouri, 
who  insisted  upon  consideration  of  the 
resolution  recently  introduced  by  him,  a 
resolution  the  adoption  of  which,  he  was 
told  by  several  Senators,  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Stone 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  This  second  speech  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Bacon,  also  a  Demo- 
crat, and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  who  supported  the 
President  and  said  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  a  right  to  assert  its  au- 
thority on  the  border,  even  if  the  asser- 
tion of  it  endangered  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  Presi- 
dent's conservative  attitude  was  also  ap- 
proved and  commended  (in  a  published 
interview)  by  Mr.  Sulzer,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  House  Committee 

on    Foreign    Afifairs. There    was    a 

quarrel  on  the  13th,  in  Juarez,  between 
Madero   and   his   leading-   militarv   com- 


mander. General  ( )rozco,  who  ])ointed  a 
])istol  at  the  l)reast  of  the  I'rf)visional 
President,  arrested  him  and  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  the  new  Cabinet.  i"')r 
s(jme  time  there  had  been  fricti(jn  be- 
tween Madero  and  his  military  chiefs 
They  forced  him  to  demand  the  resigna- 
tion of  Diaz,  resented  his  acceptance  of 
Diaz's  manifesto,  were  jealous  of  Gari- 
baldi's Foreign  Legion,  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Juarez,  disapproved  the  release  of 
Navarro  on  parole,  holding  that  he 
should  be  tried  and  punished  for  his 
harsh  treatment  of  revolutionists.  It  is 
alleged  that  several  rebel  soldiers  were 
hanged  by  his  order,  and  that  others, 
wounded  in  battle,  were  bayoneted  to 
death  in  obedience  to  his  instructions. 
Orozco  had  desired  to  enter  the  Cabinet 
as  Minister  of  War.  Accompanied  by 
Colonel  Villa  (formerly  a  bandit)  and 
about  100  men,  Orozco  went  to  Madero's 
quarters.  During  the  altercation  that  fol- 
lowed, Orozco  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  shootins:  men  who  came  to 
the  aid  of  Madero,  and  for  a  tiine  ^la- 
dero  himself  was  in  great  danger.  But 
at  last  there  was  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
two  men  embraced  each  other.  Imme- 
diately after  this  meeting,  Madero  car- 
ried Navarro  in  an  automobile  from  hib 
house  to  the  river,  procured  _a  horse  for 
him  and  saw  him  cross  at  a  ford  to  El 
Paso,  where  the  paroled  officer  concealed 
himself  in  a  cellar.  In  a  long  statement, 
Madero  gave  an  account  of  the  alterca- 
tion with  Orozco,  whom  he  had  forgiven, 
he  said,  because  of  his  great  services.  He 
also  virtually  admitted  that  he  had  sent 
Navarro  across  the  river  to  save  his  life. 

Orozco  apologized  to  Madero  on  the 

14th.  It  was  said  then  that  the  revolu- 
tionists would  give  Diaz  fifteen  days  to 
agree  concerning  peace  terms. 


The   Condition 
of  Mexico 


At  the  end  of  last  week 
the  Mexican  Cabinet 
was  urging  Diaz  to  re- 
sign, and  it  was  said  that  his  refusal  to 
withdraw  from  office  would  cause  the  re- 
tirement of  several  ^linisters.  There 
were  preparations  for  defense  at  the 
capital.  Field  pieces  were  placed  in  po- 
sition, banks  were  fortified,  and  mer- 
chants w^ere  permitted  to  arm  their 
clerks.  At  the  request  of  the  foreign 
xA^mbassadors,    the    colonies    of    foreign 
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residents  were  authorized  to  organize 
emergency  military  forces.  The  Govern- 
ment announced  that  a  peace  agreement 
had  been  made  with  Figuerroa,  the 
rebel  commander  in  Guerrero  and  Mo- 
relos,  but  Figuerroa  said  this  was  not 
true.  The  number  of  guards  at  the 
lielem  prison,  where  5,000  men  were 
confined,  was  increased  to  1,000.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  in  the  city  1,500  in- 
surgents, armed,  drilled  and  ready  to 
rise  against  the  Ciovernment.  Atlixto, 
the  kev  to  the  citv  of  Puebla,  was  be- 
sioged  by  6,000  rebels.  In  the  north, 
Tia  Juana  was  captured  by  the  Social- 
ists, Hermosillo  was  surrounded  by 
Yaqui  Indians,  and  the  mining  town  of 
Cananea,  with  400  soldiers,  surrendered 
to  the  Maderist  commander,  General 
Moya.  In  a  two  days'  fight  at  Saltillo 
(Coahuila)  the  Federals  were  defeated 
and  fifty-six  of  them  were  killed.  At 
Concepcion,  80  miles  from  Saltillo, 
in  a  similar  battle,  fifty  Federals 
lost  their  lives.  Parras,  the  home  of  the 
Madero  family,  was  taken  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  ten  Federals  were  hanged  to 
trees  in  the  plaza.  At  Valparaiso  (Zaca- 
tecas)  the  young  daughter  of  the  mayor 
was  tortured  to  death  by  rebels  or  brig- 
ands because  she  refused  to  tell  where 
her  father  had  concealed  himself  and  the 
public  funds.  Several  women  became 
known  as  leaders  of  rebel  forces  in  the 
field.  One  of  these,  a  wealthy  land 
owner,  had  200  soldiers  when  she  began 
to  fight,  and  the  number  was  increased 
to  1,000  before  she  joined  Figuerroa's 
army. 

T,,     T     J        J       The  Veto  Bill  is  expect- 

The  Lords  and  1^1  ,         -.     r      ■, 

,      J    ,.  ed  to  be  past  on  its  final 

readmg  by  the  House 
of  Commons  this  week  and  will  then  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  bill  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  has  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  his  bill  for  the  reform  of  that  body 
thru  its  own  action.  The  Unionists, 
Lord  Lansdowne  said,  desired  to  demon- 
strate to  the  country  that  they  could  pro- 
vide an  efficient  second  chamber  which 
could  be  trusted  to  use  its  powers  fairly 
as  between  the  great  political  parties, 
faithfully  serve  the  democracv,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  gusts  of  passion  and  prejudice  with 


which  all  democracies  were  familiar. 
The  plan  provides  for  a  House  of  350 
Lords  of  Parliament,  each  holding  a  seat 
for  twelve  years,  but  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. One-fourth  of  the  number  will  re- 
tire every  third  year.  One  hundred  of 
them  will  be  elected  by  the  peers  them- 
selves from  such  of  their  number  as  had 
served  the  State  in  such  capacities  as 
viceroys,  governors,  privy  councillors, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
diplomats,  naval  and  military  officers, 
heads  of  civil  service  departments,  lord 
mayors,  etc.  Another  hundred  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  The  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  will  be  entitled  to  seats.  The 
Established  Church  will  be  represented 
by  the  two  archbishops  and  five  elected 
bishops.  There  will  be  sixteen  Law 
Lords,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor.  The  ap- 
pointing power  of  the  Crown  is  to  be 
limited  to  five  hereditary  peers  each  year. 
The  rest  of  the  membership  of  the  reor- 
ganized House  of  Lords,  120  members, 
will  be  elected  from  outside  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  representing^  constituencies^ 
into  which  the  country  would  be  divided 
by    specially    appointed    commissioners. 

Viscount  Morley  said  that  the  author 

of  the  bill  had  taken  a  bold  and  frank 
course,  a  possibly  helpful  course,  but 
that  the  Government  could  not  accept  the 
proposals  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The    Government,    however,    will    allow 

the  subject  to  be  discussed. The  vote 

for  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  on  its  sec- 
ond reading  was  255  members  support- 
ing it  and  88  against  it.  Similar  bills 
have  passed  the  second  reading  every 
session  for  the  last  three  years,  but  only 
once  by  so  large  a  majority  as  three  to 
one.  For  this  reason  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Government  will  grant  facilities  for 
its  passage  thru  the  present  Parliament. 
Altho  Premier  Asquith  himself  is  o])- 
posed  to  it,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Burns  and  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net are  in  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Balfour, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  voted  in  favor 
of  the  bill  had  taken  a  bold  and  frank 
disregarded.  If  the  bill  is  passed  l>y  the 
Llouse  of  Commons  and  is  rejected  bv 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  this  way  it  will 
transfer  the  anger  of  the  suffraget  from 
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the  Government  to  the  Lords.  The  Lord 
Mayor  (^f  Dublin  and  members  of  the 
Corporation  presented  themselves  in  their 
ofificial  robes  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  presented  the  petition 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  later  in 
a  speech  that  if  the  Irish  did  not  obtain 
the  freedom  of  women  coincidentallv 
with  getting-  Home  Rule  they  would  have 
only  half  won  the  fight  and  the  victory 
would  not  be  worth  taking.  Sir  G 
Kemp,  in  speaking  in  favor  of  the  Suf- 
frage Bill  which  he  introduced,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  sixty-nine  city 
and  town  councils  had  passed  resolutions 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is  .es- 
timated that  the  number  of  women  given 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  by  this 
measure  would  be  about  1,000,000.  It  is 
restricted  to  householders,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  but  a  husband  and 
wife  cannot  both  be  registered  as  voters 
in  the  same  precinct.  Sir  G.  Kemp 
argued  that  there  were  more  women  than 
men  in  the  country  and  that  the-v  suffered 
under  many  disabilities.  For  their  labor 
they  were  paid  less  than  men ;  fewer 
posts  under  Government  were  open  to 
them ;  and  they  did  not  receive  fair  treat- 
ment under  the  marriag-e  laws.  Thev 
had  a  great  stake  in  the  country  and  thev 
paid    a    considerable    proportion    of    the 

taxes. According  to  the  preliminarv 

report  of  the  Census,  the  population  of 
the  United  Kin^fdom  has  nearlv  doubled 
since  1831.  The  death  rate,  which  was 
21.5  per  cent,  per  thousand  in  1871,  fell 
to  13.Q  per  cent,  last  vear.  In  the  same 
period  the  birth  rate  fell  from  33.8  to 
24.7  per  cent. 

The  French  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Fez  was 
slow  in  getting  started, 
has  not  made  rapid  pro^'ress,  and  mav 
not  go  to  Fez  after  all.  The  reasons  for 
this  being  unknown,  there  is  ooportunitv 
for  speculation.  The  delay  is  bv  some 
charged  to  French  unpreparedness  for 
war  and  by  others  to  German  opposition. 
Certainly  the  militarv  authorities  are 
having  some  difficultv  in  gettincf  together 
and  getting  equipped  a  colonial  force  in 
France.  The  men  are  being  picked  in 
small   ntimbers   from   various  posts   and 


The  French  in 
Morocco 


horses  for  the  mitrailleuse  sections  are 
being  purchased.  This,  say  the  critics, 
betrays  a  deplorable  state  of  inefficiency. 
If  a  small  force  like  this  cannot  be  mobi- 
lized within  two  weeks  after  it  was  an- 
nounced to  start,  and  then  corporals  have 
to  be  sent  into  the  country  to  buy  up 
horses,  evidently  the  French  army  is  no 
more  ready  "to  the  last  shoe  button"  than 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  But  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  troops  and  equipment 
are  being  collected  in  this  way  in  order 
not  to  weaken  the  forces  remaining  in 
France  or  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of 
mobilization  in  case  the  Moroccan  diffi- 
culty should  lead  to  a  war  with  Germany. 
M.  Delcasse,  whose  ambitious  projects  in 
Morocco  came  near  bringing  on  a  war 
with  Germany,  is  again  in  the  Cabinet, 
altho  nominally  not  in  the  Foreign  Office 
this  time.  Whether  his  return  to  power 
is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  renewed 
activity  in  Morocco  is  open  to  question. 
It  is  curious  that  the  duty  of  defending 
French  interests  in  Morocco  should  de- 
volve upon  a  ministry  elected  by  Social- 
ists and  anti-militarists.  M.  Jaures,  editor 
of  the  Socialist  or ga.n,  Humanite,  who  de- 
clared on  the  accession  of  Premier  Monis 
a  few  months  ago  that  now  for  the  first 
time  the  Socialists  had  a  government  in 
which  they  could  have  confidence,  is  now 
attacking  the  Government  for  succumb- 
ing to  the  dictation  of  financial  and  mili- 
tary interests  and  planning  an  invasion 
of  Morocco. The  German  Govern- 
ment in  a  semi-official  comment  on  the 
French  note  to  the  Powers  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  measures  which  the 
French  Government  is  about  to  take  to 
protect  its  subjects  in  Morocco  do  not 
infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  or  include  the  occupation  of  Fez, 
and  adds : 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  successes  of  the 
French  Government  will  enable  it  to  stick  to 
its  program.  Procedure  beyond  the  program 
would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  Algeciras 
act,  for  the  reason  that  an  essential  part  of 
that  act  is  an  independent  Moroccan  ruler. 
A  breach  of  important  provisions  of  the  Al- 
geciras act.  even  if  the  breach  were  brought 
.  about  by  the  force  of  external  circumstances 
and  against  the  will  of  the  Power  concerned, 
would  restore  to  all  the  Powers  their  com- 
plete freedom  of  action,  and  might,  in  this 
way,  lead  to  consequences  of  a  kind  which 
cannot  at  present  be  seen." 

Apparently   Germany   holds   that   it   has 
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the  right  to  decide  when  France  violates 
the  convention  of.  Algeciras,  and  Ger- 
many thereby  recovers  her  "complete 
freedom  of  action.''  Probably  this  is 
why  the  h^-ench  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  the  expedition  sent  out 
from  Casablanca  will  not  go  to  Fez,  but 
only  to  Dardzari,  fifty-six  miles  from 
the  capital.  This  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Brulard,  and  comprising  4,000 
men  with  artillery  and  camels,  has  made 
a  successful  march  along  the  coast  to 
Rabat  sixty-two  miles,  and  from  Knitra, 
a  little  above  that  point,  will  strike  into 
the  interior.  On  the  other  side  of  Mo- 
rocco, General  Toutee'  has  slipped  for- 
ward swiftly  and  silently  with  10,000 
men  to  Taurjrt,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  Algerian  frontier.  A 
footbridge  has  already  been  constructed 
across  the  Muluya  river,  just  ahead,  and' 
this  force  might  be  brought  to  Fez  with- 
in a  week.  The  only  stronghold  on  the 
road  is  Taza,  which  commands  the  pass 
in  the  watershed,  ii  this  is  seized  by 
the  French  they  would  have  easy  access 
to  the  interior  from  their  base  of  Ujda, 
a  Moroccan  town  which  they  have  oc- 
cupied for  several  years. 

The  Turkish  Gov- 
Insurgents  in  Turkey    e  r  n  m  e  n  t   has   to 

handle  two  insur- 
gent movements  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  a  split  in  the  Young  Turk  party  and 
the  second  the  revolt  in  Albania.  Ever 
since  the  revolution  the  country  has  been 
practically  governed  by  the  Parliament 
Committee  Party,  which  represented  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  secret  soci- 
eties which  organized  the  revolution  and 
established  the  constitutional  government. 
The  Committee  Party  has  imposed  stern 
discipline  upon  its  members,  who  deter- 
mine upon  their  action  by  secret  caucus 
and  afterward  vote  as  a  block  in  the 
Chamber.  The  ministers  bring  their 
measures  before  this  caucus  first  for  dis- 
cussion and  approval,  and  the  subsequent 
parliamentary  proceedings  are  largely 
formal,  for  when  a  question  is  raised 
there  the  Opposition  is  allowed  to  discuss 
it  at  will  without  reply  from  the  Govern- 
ment side  until  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
mittee rises  and  declares  briefly  the  views 
of  the  majority,  which  then  votes  as  a 
unit.     The  insurgent  movement  from  in- 


side the  Government  party  has  been 
growing  and  has  finally  become  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  compel  the  adoption  by  the 
Committee  of  ten  resolutions,  which 
liave  for  their  object  the  checking  of  offi- 
cial abuses  and  the  securing  of  greater 
freedom  of  individual  action.  Whenever 
the  minority  in  the  caucus  is  as  large  as 
one-third  it  wall  be  allowed  to  speak  and 
vote  against  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Deputies  are  to  be  prohibited  from 
liolding  official  positions  and  from  en- 
gaging in  business  dependent  upon  con- 
cessions and  other  Parliamentary  action. 
Secret  societies  are  to  be  discouraged. 
This  last  resolution  is  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Free  Masons. The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  progress  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Albanian  rebellion.  Two  more  army 
corps  have  been  mobilized  in  Constanti- 
nople, presumably  for  this  service,  and 
Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  Minister  of 
War,  has  gone  to  the  front  to  take  com- 
mand in  person  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  Albanians  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
Montenegro  have  been  ordered  by  Gov- 
ernment proclamation  to  return  to  their 
loonies,  but  since  their  homes  have  been 
l3urned  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  they  are 
not  eager  to  obey.  The  armed  insur- 
gents in  the  hills  between  Kastrati  and 
Tuzi  are  estimated  at  4,000,  and  they 
have  captured  rifles,  ammunition  and 
several  Maxims  from  the  Turkish  troops 
which  they  have  overcome.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Montenegro  has  been  warned 
against  protecting  the  insurgents,  but  it 
protests  that  it  is  exercis-ing  the  strictest 
neutrality.  The  Catholic  papers  of  Vi- 
enna are  vehemently  urging  Austrian  in- 
tervention in  favor  of  the  Malissori 
Christian  tribes.  Riociotti  Garibaldi  an- 
nounces that  he  has  recruited  40,000  Ital- 
ians, who  are  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  aid  the  Albanian  revolution. 
The  Italian  Government  is  taking  strong 
precautions  against  the  embarking  of  the 

expedition. The     Grand     \^izier     and 

the  Council  of  Ministers  have  approved 
of  the  American  project  for  developing 
the  railroad  system  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  it  has  been  placed  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  for  action.  The  railroad 
system  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Otto- 
man-American Development  Company, 
incorporated  in  New  York  City. 


A  Stake-Town   in   Seventy  Hours 

BY  WILLIAM  A.   PHILPOTT,  JR. 

Of  the  Staff  of  "The  Daily  Express"  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


A  SLEEPY-EYED  messenger  boy 
with  a  yellow  envelope  and  a 
midnight  gronch  undoubtedly 
precipitated  all  the  trouble.  As  he  held 
his  dingy  and  flickering  lantern  in  one 
hand,  with  the  other  dirty  fist  he  pound- 
ed vigorously  and  noisily  upon  a  door 
in  the  lower  Army  Post — a  door  labeled 
"Brig.-Gen.  Duncan."  Finally  the  door 
was  opened  part  way  and  the  head  of  a 
yawning  aide  de  camp  appeared  in  the 
dim  light.  After  muttering  some  unkind 
things  about  night  messages  in  particular 
and  telegra])h  companies  in  general,  this 
personage  signed  the  boy's  pad,  took  the 
message  and  slammed  the  door  in  the 
urchin's  face.  The  blue-capped  lad 
turned  his  face  citywards.  Then  things 
began  to  happen. 

Twenty  thousand  United  States  troops 
had  been  ordered  to  San  Antonio !  Just 
20,000  men  were  about  to  drop  in  on 
General  Duncan.  The  War  Department 
was  at  that  moment  hurrying  troops 
from  every  corner  of  the  country  to  San 
Antonio.  Yes,  truly,  things  began  to 
happen.  That  scant  message,  so  com- 
monplace in  itself,  so  everyday-like  in  ap- 
pearance,  so  incomplete  and  yet  so 
charged  with  meaning — those  few  words, 
riding  from  Washington  a  few  minutes 
after  the  midnight  hour,  Tuesday,  March 
7,  T91T,  caused  more  stir  to  the  square 
minute  in  the  Department  of  Texas  than 

1038 


was  ever  caused  before  in  times  of  peace. 
Tliose  words  were  the  first  intimation 
the  army  officials  of  the  department  had 
of  the  mobilization  of  20,000  troops  in 
San  Antonio,  an  event  that  has  since 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  to 
that  city. 

The  thought  that  things  began  to  hap- 
pen will  stand  repeating.  Brig. -Gen.  Jos- 
eph W.  Duncan,  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Texas,  was  just  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  He  is  a  man  of 
instantaneous  judgment  and  lightning 
action.  He  realized  instantlv  the  ener- 
gies demanded  to  meet  such  an  emer- 
gency. This  unexpected  order,  mobiliz- 
ing a  vast  army  of  20,000  men,  was  un- 
precedented in  the  chroniclings  of  the 
United  States  Army.  But  General  Dun- 
can was  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  play- 
ing "the  host"  to  this  enormous  fighting 
force,  as  subsequent  developments  prove. 

During  the  next  three  hours  three 
other  telegrams  arrived  from  the  Wash- 
ington authorities.  These  gave  some  in- 
formation that  detailed  just  what  was  to 
be  done.  They  made  plain  that  already 
hundreds  .of  troop  trains  from  all  por- 
tions of  these  United  States  would  begin 
rolling  unheralded  and  mysteriously  to- 
ward San  Antonio  and  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. A  few  moments  later  General  Dun- 
can had  Col.  John  L.  Clem,  Chief  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Department,  out  of  bed 
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and  at  the  telephone.  The  conversation 
lasted  hut  a  couple  of  moments  when 
Colonel  Clem  said,  as  he  st(X)d  dressing 
at  the  telephone,  "Til  be  with  you,  gen- 
eral, as  soon  as  I  get  my  other  leo-.gin 
on,"  and  slam  went  both  receivers. 

So  things  were  started.  At  dawn  Gen- 
eral Duncan.  Colonel  Clem,  Major  G.  H. 
Morgan,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  and  sev- 
eral aides  were  reconnoitering  alx)ut  on 
the  bare  600  acre  Government  reserva 
tion,  which,  it  had  been  decided,  was  to 
be  the  site  of  the  encampment.  They 
were  watching  the  work  of  a  company  or 
two  of  surveyors  and  engineering  corps, 
as  the  ''soldier"  streets  were  being  laid 
out  and  staked  off.  A  place  was  being 
made  first  for  the  Seventeenth  Infantry, 
which  regiment  was  scheduled  to  beat  in 
the  race  to  San  Antonio. 

Running  lines  and  driving*  stakes,  ar- 
ranging avenues  and  tent  plots  were  easy 
compared  with  other  problems  so  sud- 
denly and  precipitately  nresented  to  the 
Department  of  Texas.  There  arose  ques- 
tions of  food  and  water  for  the  cam]), 
forage  and  sanitation,  fuel,  medical  and 
hospital  service,  drainage,  and  even  ad- 
ditional camp  room — all  questions  that 
demanded  attention  as  in  times  of  war — 
on  the  instant. 

But  one  day  passed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  first  troops,  the  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry and  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  from 
Georgia.  In  that  one  day  it  may  be  re- 
peated that  things  happened.  Every 
stake  was  in  place  for  the  tents  of  the 
first  arrivals.  The  entire  division  camp 
had  been  piped  with  water  mains  from 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  4  miles  away, 
and  hydrants  were  dripping  in  every 
quarter.  Bids  had  been  asked  for  from 
the  wholesale  merchants  for  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  all  sorts  of  food  stufifs 
and  articles  that  would  be  necessary. 
The  condition  of  local  and  even  the  State 
markets  in  provisions  needed  bv  the 
comniissary's  department  was  carefully 
examined  into,  by  members  of  the  staff 
in  person  and  by  telegraph. 

Simultaneously  hundreds  of  all  sorts 
of  orders  were  sent  out  by  the  depart- 
ment. All  men  and  officers  away  from 
Eort  Sam  Houston  on  detached  service 
were  immediately  and  positively  recalled. 
All  unnecessary  and  usual  .activities  of 
the  post,  such  as  field  day  exercises,  sun- 


down marches,  and  inspection  parades, 
and  the  like  were  abolished  for  the  time 
being.  Every  energy  was  concentrated 
u]Jon  the  business  of  arranging  for  the 
visiting  troops. 

Then  the  soldiers  began  to  arrive, 
h^rom  all  directions  trains  carrying  men, 
horses,  mules,  field  guns,  ammunition. 
e(|uipment  and  impedimenta  of  every  sort 
began  to  roll  into  San  Antonio.  As  fast 
as  the  trains  arrived  the  troops  and  their 
cciuipment  were  detrained,  and  began  the 
march  to  the  site  of  the  division  maneu- 
ver camp,  2  miles  awa}-.  These  opera- 
tions went  off,  to  all  appearances,  as 
smoothly  as  clock  work.  The  soldiers 
would    arrive,     detrain,     tramp    to     the 
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grounds,  and  the  next  thing  would  be  the 
raismg  of  the  tents  and  the  placing  of  a 
sign,  designating  regiment  so-and-so. 

Men  worked  by  moonlight  putting  up 
tents,  digging  sanitation  ditches,  arrang- 
ing corrals,  and  fixing  for  as  much  com- 
fort as  is  possible  in  a  camp  life.  The 
round-based,  cone-shaped  tents  of  the  en- 
listed men  and  the  square-bottomed  tents 
of  the  officers  stretched  forth  in  every  di- 
rection. As  far  as  the  vision  reached 
tents  of  some  sort  or  other  could  be  seen 
already  up  or  in  course  of  construction. 

In  three  days'  time  all  troops  had  ar- 
rived. In  seventy  hours  from  the  time 
the  order  from  Washington  was  delivered 
by  the  sleepy-eyed  messenger  boy,  Uncle 
Sam  had  caused  to  be  built,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  his  country,  a  khaki  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  Even  the  command- 
officers  were  surprised  at  the  work,  and 
marveled  at  the  dispatch  of  the  entire  un- 
dertaking. There  was  nothing  quite  like 
it  in  the  history  of  the  army  in  the  United 
States.  But  no  other  city  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  San  Antonio  had.  San 
Antonio  had  been  selected  for  a  space  as 
the  showground  of  the  United  States  and 
the  news  center  of  the  world.  Thus  far, 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of 
Texas,  she  had  made  good. 

The  division  at  the  new  camp,  just  one- 


fourtli  of  the  entire  standing  fighting 
strength  of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
fortably housed.  But  each  man  and  each 
.little  detail  was  in  a  position  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  was  declared  by  the 
commanding  staff  that  the  camp  could  be 
vacated  in  tiiree  hours,  if  the  railroads 
kept  up  their  reserve  transportation  facil- 
ities. This  meant  that  the  town  built  in 
three  days  could  be  torn  down  in  three 
hours. 

Major-Gen.  W.  H.  Carter  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  entire  division  about  the 
time  the  last  tent  was  stretched,  the  third 
day.  Before  this  the  officers  had  not 
taken  the  time  to  think  why  this  mobili- 
zation. Now  that  the  finishing  of  the 
camp  aflforded  a  breathing  spell,  the  offi- 
cers of  this  ideal  camp  began  to  wonder 
why.  They  would  ask  why  to  each  other, 
they  would  even  ask  the  newspaper,  men 
why,  and,  tho  scores  of  theories  were  ad- 
vanced, all  admitted  in  the  end  that  they 
knew  nothing,  but  were  ''just  one  with 
the  others,  obeying  orders."  Major-Gen- 
eral  Carter  said  he  thought  the  maneu- 
vers in  San  Antonio  were  simply  to 
try  out  the  new  field  regulations  ;  but  he 
in  the  end  said  he  was  as  much  puzzled 
as  the  rest.  The  question  ''why"  remains 
unanswered  satisfactorily  until  this  good 
day,  May  10,  and  tho  every  moment  offi- 
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cers  in  the  division  camp  are  on  the  alert 
for  "signs"  of  a  movement  toward  the 
border,  no  certain  ones  have  appeared, 
and  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  seems 
to  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

Tho  the  original  plans  were  for  20,000 
men  to  mobilize  in  San  Antonio,  the  ma- 
neuvers at  no  time  have  represented  such 
a  fighting  force.  The  division  as  planned 
would  at  war  strength  mean  19,850  men. 
But  there  has  never  been  a  full  division. 
There  are  now  in  the  camp  13,000  men 
and  officers,  approximately.  Outside  the 
camp,  on  the  Mexican  border  and  at  Leon 
Springs,  where  is  situated  the  Govern- 
ment target  range,  there  are  perhaps 
4,000  men.  This  leaves  3,000  which  have 
not  been  recruited. 

The  mobilization  in  San  Antonio  and 
subsequent  movements  of  various  provi- 
sional regiments  has  cost  Uncle  Sam 
$2,000,000  for  the  two  months.  Trans- 
porting the  troops  here  and  purchasing 
the  equipment  that  was  necessary  for  the 
systematic  organization  and  entraining 
cost  $1,000,000.  The  two  months'  stay 
in  San  Antonio,  including  the  side  ma- 
neuvering expeditions,  has  cost  the  other 
million.      Clearly,  the  running  expense  to 


be  encountered  during  the  months  to 
come  that  the  troops  remain  in  the  divi- 
sion camp  will  not  be  so  great,  since  many 
things  have  been  purchased  which  will 
be  used  for  all  time. 

Here  is  the  monthly  provision  allow- 
ance for  the  troops,  as  specified  in  the 
contracts  made  with  local  merchants : 
Two  carloads  of  fresh  beef  every  day, 
750,000  pounds  of  flour,  120,000  of  su- 
gar, 25,000  cans  of  condensed  milk,  3,000 
pounds  of  rice,  432,000  boxes  of  matches, 
35,000  cans  of  beans,  40,000  cans  of  to- 
matoes, 20,000  pounds  of  coffee,  24,000 
pounds  of  salt,  34,000  pounds  of  rock  salt 
for  animals,  17,000  pounds  of  lard,  12,000 
cans  of  sweet  corn,  2,400  boxes  of  dev- 
iled ham,  13,000  cans  of  green  peas,  4,800 
cans  of  peaches,  2,400  cans  of  pears, 
24,000  bars  of  soap,  25,000  candles,  720 
cases  of  chipped  beef,  12,000  cans  of  as- 
sorted sardines,  and  two  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  every  day.  This  in- 
cludes just  the  things  the  soldiers  eat  that 
are  purchased  in  San  Antonio.  There  are 
many  other  commodities  furnished  in 
comparatively  astounding  quantities  by 
local  merchants. 

Everything  else  at  the  camp  is  in  pro- 
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The   Signal   Corps,   aeronautical  section,    makes  from  four  to  a  score  of  flights  every  day.      The   hangars,   where 

are    kept    six    aeroplanes    of   various   types,  may  be  seen  in  the  background. 
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HOW   A   CAMP    DRIES    OUT. 
Here    we    have    the    Eighteenth    Infantry.      Three  weeks'  rain  made  drainage  and  drying  imperative.     The   tents 
and  men   dried  themselves  by  day,   only  t(j  be   wet   again   the  next  night. 


portion.  There  are  twelve  field  bakeries, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  12,000  loaves  a 
day.  There  are  8,265  horses  and  mules 
and  draft  and  pack  animals  that  must  be 
fed,  shod,  and  cared  for.  There  are  an 
average  of  250  men  in  the  hospitals,  tho 
the  men  have  been  unusually  healthy 
while  in  San  Antonio.  For  the  twelve 
ovens  and  bakeries  and  kitchen  tents 
there  is  a  detachment  of  cooks  and 
bakers  of  a  hundred  men,  who  do  noth- 
ing but  cook  from  morning  till  night. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  regiments 
in  the  entire  division  is  the  negro  troops, 
the  Ninth  Cavalry,  900  men  strong,  with- 
in 100  of  war  strength.  The  Ninth  Cav- 
alry came  from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wy- 
oming, and  was  the  last  to  arrive,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  railway  facilities.  Tho 
situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  division 
camp,  the  negroes  remain  to  themselves, 
and  are  the  best  behaved  imaginable 
The  other  troops  have  a  strong-  feeling 
of  prejudice  against  the  black  soldiers, 
and  the  commanding  officers  narrowly 
escape  having  race  riots  to  contend  with 
at  times.  However,  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  in  the  North 
and  East  that  San  Antonio  is  very  near 


the  border.  The  fact  is,  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Mexican  border  is  154  miles  away, 
the  town  of  Laredo.  During  the  man- 
euverings  in  San  Antonio  several  detach- 
ments of  troops  have  been  sent  to  the 
border,  until  at  present  there  are  ap  • 
proximately  3,000  men  patroling  the  Rio 
Grande — t,8oo  cavalrymen,  1,000  infan- 
try, and  miscellaneous  signal  corps,  hos- 
pital and  engineering  corps  and  attend- 
ants of  every  sort  needed  in  the  field 
service. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commanders 
within  one  day's  time  the  entire  division 
of  13,000  men,  now  in  San  Antonio,  to- 
gether with  the  3,000  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton and  the  2,000  on  patrol  duty,  could 
cross  the  Mexican  border.  This  estimate 
of  time,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the  rec- 
ords established  at  the  mobilization  time, 
two  months  ag^o. 

The  soldiers  amuse  themselves  in  camp 
by  attending  strictly  to  the  routine  of 
the  camp  life  requirements,  to  watching 
the  signal  corps  and  the  aeronautical  de- 
tachment, under  Lieut.  B.  D.  Foulois,  to 
taking  periodic  hikes  across  country  to 
Leon  Springs,  25  miles  away,  and  to 
coming  to  San  Antonio  for  assorted 
pleasures.     The  first  week  was  delight- 
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fully  characteristic  San  Antonio  weather, 
sunshiny  and  warm.  But  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  the  greater  part  of  May 
thus  far  has  seen  drenching  rains  day 
after  day,  until  life  in  the  division  camp 
in  tents  is  not  as  pleasant.  But  there  are 
few  days  the  sun  does  not  shine  suffi- 
ciently long  to  dry  out  the  tents. 

Here  are  the  troops,  where  they  came 
from  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Maneuver  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  greatest  gathering  together  of 
soldiers  since  the  Spanish-American 
War: 

Tenth  Infantry,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indianapolis ;   Col.   Henry  A.   Green. 

Eleventh  Infantry,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wy- 
oming; Col.  Arthur  Williams. 

Thirteenth  Infantry,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas ;  Col    Robert  H.  Loughborough. 

Fifteenth  Infantry,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah ; 
Col.   Walter  S.   Scott. 

Seventeenth  Infantry,  Fort  McPherson, 
Georgia;  Col.  John  T.  Van  Orsdale. 

Eighteenth  Infantry,  Fort  McKenzie,  Wyo- 
ming and  Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona;  Col. 
Thomas   F.    Davis. 

Twenty-second  Infantry,  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas ;  Col.  Alfred  Reynolds 

Twenty-third  Infantry,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas ; 
Col.   Alfred  C.   Sharpe. 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn. ;  Col.  Edward  H.  Plummer. 

Third  Cavalry,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas ; 
Col.  Joseph  Dorst. 

Ninth  Cavalry,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo- 
ming;  Col.  John   F.   Guilfoyle. 

Eleventh  Cavalry,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. ; 
(^n].   Tames  Parker. 


Third  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  and  Fort  Myer,  Va. ;  Col.  Lotus  Niles 
and  Maj.   Lucian  G.  Berry. 

Third  Battalion  Engineers,  Forts  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  and  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming ; 
Maj.  M.  L.  Walker 

Companies  1)  and  I,  Signal  Corps,  Fort 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  Maj.  George  O.  Squier. 

Hospital  Corps,  Ambulance  Corps,  bakers, 
cooks,  blacksmiths,  caretakers,  all  amounting 
to  800  men. 

The  following  is  the  commanding  staff  of 
the  Division: 

Commander  of  Division,  Maj. -Gen.  W.  11. 
Carter. 

Aide  de  Camp,  Lieut.  Henry  C.  Pratt. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  Stephen  Mills. 

General  Staff,  Capt.  Malin  Craig. 

Adjutant  General,  Lieut. -Col.  Eugene  T. 
Ladd. 

Inspector   General,   Lieut. -Col.    George   Bell, 

Judge  Advocate,  Maj.  Blanton  Wmship 

Chief  Surgeon,  Lieut.-Col.  Harry  P.  Bir- 
mingham. 

Sanitary  Inspector,  Maj.  Paul  F.  Straub. 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Chief  Commissary,  Maj.  Harry  E.  Wilkins. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  making  of  a 
camp  for  20,000  men,  the  constructing 
of  a  khaki  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  in 
three  days,  gives  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  ac- 
tivity involved.  The  different  phases  of 
construction  of  this  great  martial  dwell- 
ing place  arc  so  numerous  and  complex 
it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  them  in 
less  than  a  volume. 

San    Antonio,   Texas. 


WIRELESS  APPAR.\TUS  OF  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

The  maneuvering  division  has  especially  paid  attention 
to  the   workings  of  the   Signal    Corps  with   the   wire- 
.  less  system, 


The  University   of  Tokyo 

BY  CHARLES  F.    THWING,  LL.D. 

[This  is  the  fourth  and  last  article  by  the  President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Adelbert  College,  on  the  great  Oriental  universities.  The  article  on  the  University  of  Cairo 
appeared  on  June  23,  the  University  of  Calcutta  on  July  7  and  the  University  of  Peking 
on  September  15,   1910. — Editor.] 


THE  University  of  Tokyo  as  a  legal- 
ly existing  institution  is  a  growth ; 
as  an  agency  of  teaching  and  of 
research  it  is  a  manufacture. 

As  a  growth  it  represents  origins  go- 
ing back  into  the  Tokugawa  period,  and 
includes  institutions  of  prolonged  serv- 
ice. But  its  own  proper  existence  began 
as  late  as  the  year  of  1886  in  the  union 
of  two  colleges.  These  two  colleges  of 
much  earlier  foundation,  included  in  one 
of  them  departments  of  law,  science, 
medicine  and  literature.  For  twenty- 
two  years,  therefore,  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo  has  developed.  It  has 
added  two  great  departments  of  engi- 
neerinor  and  of  agriculture.  It  has  ex- 
tended its  work  into  fields  as  diverse  as 
are  represented  in  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, a  marine  biological  laboratory, 
botanical  gardens  and  seismometers.  It 
bas  published  manv  series  of  mono- 
graphs upon  erudite  subjects.  It  has  es- 
tablished a  graduate  department  known 
as  Universitv  Hall.  It  has  increased  its 
numbers  of  professors  and  students  till 
it  has  become  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  world.  Its  annual  buds:et  rep- 
resents an  amount  equal  to  the  annual 
budgets  of  the  richer  American  univer- 
sities :  and  its  buildings  are  now  more 
than  fifty. 
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Whenever  the  Japanese  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  new  method,  or  to  lay  a  new 
foundation,  social  or  civil,  they  look 
about  the  world  to  find  a  model.  The 
Japanese  are  imitators :  but  they  are  also 
more — they  are  incorporators.  In  their 
imitation  they  employ  the  principle  of 
selection.  In  the  application  of  this  prin- 
cible  of  selection,  they  choose  the  best 
for  incorporation  into  their  belief  and 
practice.  In  the  lower  education  forty 
years  ago  they  turned  to  the  United 
States  for  light ;  but  in  the  higher  they 
looked  to  Berlin  and  Leipsic.  To  Ber- 
lin they  sent  their  young  men  to  learn, 
and  from  Berlin  and  other  universities 
they  called  professors.  The  ors^aniza- 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  as  of  the  more  lately  established 
University  of  Kvoto,  is  German.  The 
German  origin  is  seen  not  simplv  in  the 
architecture,  but  also  in  the  high  re^ 
quirements  for  admission,  in  the  ordi- 
nary length  of  the  course  of  residence, 
and  in  the  dominance  of  the  lecture  sys- 
tem" and  in  opportunities  for  research. 
The  reason  of  the  preference  of  the  Jap- 
anese educator  for  the  German  type  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  of  its  svstematization. 
Teutonic  orderliness  strongly  appeals  to 
the  Japanese  mind. 

With  the  German  influence  has  been 
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united  the  American.  But  the  American 
influence  has  on  the  whole  been  less  per- 
vasive in  the  higher,  as  the  German  has 
been  less  pervasive  in  the  lower,  educa- 
tion. Brown  and  Verbeck,  of  the  earlier 
time,  and  Mason,  Scott  and  Murray,  of 
the  later,  gave  themselves  to  the  establish- 
ment and  reform  of  the  agencies  of  the 
lower  grade  of  education  rather  than  of 
the  university. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Im- 
perial universities  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  ordinances  which  have  been  is- 
sued at  various  times  during  the  past 
twenty-two  years.  Among  these  ordi- 
nances are  several  frequent  declarations. 
Regarding  the  duties  of  the  president  it 
is  said : 

"The  President  shall  be  of  chokunin  rank 
and  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  and  have  con- 
trol over  all  its  subordinate  officers  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  Im- 
perial Ordinance  for  the  Founding  of  Impe- 
rial Universities.  As  to  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion, etc.,  of  the  higher  officials,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  his  suggestions  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  ;  but  the  appointment,  etc., 
of  the  lower  officials  shall  rest  entirely  with 
himself." 

Respecting  professors  it  is  declared : 

"There  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  Professors,  who  shall  be  of  sonin  or  cho- 
kunin rank.  They  shall  occupy  the  Chairs, 
and  shall  instruct  the  students  and  give  them 
guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  The 
Professor,  who  is  Director  of  a  College  or 
Principal  of  the  Hospital  attached  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  may,  in  certain  cases,  occupy 
no  Chair  in  the  said  College." 

The  purpose,  too,  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  defined.  It  is  impressive  that 
the  two  objects  of  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  discovery  of  truth 
are  the  only  ones  noted : 

"Imperial  Universities  shall  have  for  their 
objects  the  teaching  of  such  arts  and  sciences 
as  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  State, 
and  the  prosecution  of  original  research  in 
such  arts  and  sciences." 

The  two  great  world-significances 
touching  the  higher  education  of  Japan, 
as  in  certain  respects  the  lower,  are  the 
absence  of  the  classical  tradition  and  the 
absence  of  all  teaching'  of  religion.  Thc^ 
difiference  betvveen  Oriental  and  occi- 
dental education  in  these  respects  is 
fundamental  and  impressive.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Vvorld  has  since  the  revival 
of    letters    declared    that    an    education 


without  Latin  and  Greek  was  not  a 
worthy  education.  It  has  made  these 
two  languages  and  literatures  the  chief 
content  of  the  course  of  study  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  Every  at- 
tempt made  to  di.slodge  them  from  their 
primacy  has  met  with  prolonged  and  de- 
termined opposition.  In  the  most  fa- 
mous university  of  the  English-speaking 
world  they  still  dominate.  They  have 
been  the  nurse  of  literature ;  their  ora- 
tions have  inspired  eloquence;  their  es- 
savs  have  quickened  highest  apprecia- 
tions :  the  Greek  trac^edies  have  been  the 
model  of  the  French  drama ;  their  his- 
tories have  been  the  source  of  the  noblest 
historical  compositions  of  modern  times 
— and  in  no  field  is  modern  literature 
greater  than  in  the  historical,  and  their 
philosophy  has  inspired  the  thinking  of 
the  present  world.  The  culture  which  thev 
stand  for  and  bestow  has  been  regarded 
as  the  choicest  possession  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  increase  in  mental  power 
which  they  are  declared  to  make  has 
been  affirmed  to  be  of  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  worth. 

But  in  Japan  and  its  principal  univer- 
sity, Latin  is  comparativelv  unknown 
and  Greek  is  not  re^d.  The  studv  of 
either  language  mav  be  pursued,  but  it 
is  pursued  bv  a  few  onlv.  In  all  Japan. 
Greek  has  been  studied  chieflv  as  a 
means  of  reading"  the  New  Testament:  it 
has  largelv  an  ecclesiastical  worth. 

The  pbce  which  Latin  and  Greek 
have  held  in  Engrlish  and  American  edu- 
cation for  the  centuries  is  in  lanan  taken 
bv  the  Chinese  classics.  The  question 
emerges,  does  the  higher  education,  does 
Japan  herself,  suffer  thru  this  substitu- 
tion ?  The  answer  depends  upon  two 
things ;  first,  the  worth  of  the  content 
of  the  Chinese  classics,  and,  second,  the 
method  of  teaching  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

Is  Confucius  as  well  worth  reading  as 
Plato?  Into  such  a  question  mav  the 
full  problem  be  compressed.  To  such  a 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Confu- 
cius is  chieflv  an  ethical  philosopher;  he 
is  concerned  with  the  relations  of  men  to 
each  other  and  of  man  to  himself.  Plato 
is  indeed  concerned  with  this  egoistic 
and  this  altruistic  relation,  but  also  he 
is  conceined  with  the  relation  of  men  to 
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ultimate  being.  He  is  a  philosopher  of 
the  Absolute.  The  Chinese  sages  are  in- 
deed worth  studying ;  it  were  well  if  all 
Occidental  colleges  offered  a  course  in 
the  six  books ;  it  were  well  if  the  Occi- 
dental world  read  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius.  But  to  me  the  Greek  is  as  superior 
to  the  Chinese  as  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  was  superior  to  Peking  in  the 
time  of  Confucius. 

Therefore  the  inference  is  inevitable 
that  the  higher  Japanese  education,  and 
in  consequence  the  Japanese  mind,  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  the  substitution  of  the 
Chinese  classics  for  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  Furthermore,  a  loss  is  experi- 
enced in  respect  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing Chinese  and  of  teaching  Greek.  The 
discipline  of  the  mind  arising  from  the 
study  of  a  language  is  great ;  it  repre- 
sents many  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  intellectual  growth  and 
strength.  No  language  has  so  far  proved 
to  be  so  rich  in  giving  intellectual 
strength  as  the  Greek.  I  asked  one  of 
the  greater  of  Chinese  statesmen  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  and 


at  Amherst  College,  the  question,  "What 
taught  you  to  think"  His  answer  was, 
"The  study  of  Greek."  A  Greek  sen- 
tence is  a  composite,  the  analyzing  of 
which  represents  intellectual  observation, 
discrimination,  judgment.  The  Greek 
verb  is  a  composite,  representing  noblest 
scientific  elements  and  growths.  To 
know  it,  to  understand  its  parts,  rela- 
tions, functions,  involves  intellectual 
processes  of  richest  value.  The  study  of 
Greek  literature  gives  culture ;  the  study 
of  Greek  language  creates  power. 

No  such  process  obtains  in  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  Japan.  Tlie 
method  lies  in  the  learning  of  ideo- 
graphs. The  number  of  these  characters 
is  unlimited.  An  ordinary  Chinese  dic- 
tionary gives  50,000.  It  is  lar^'ely  a 
training  of  the  memory.  The  time  is 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  great  Chin- 
ese books  accompanied  bv  brief  com- 
ments from  the  teacher.  Such  learning' 
and  reading  may  represent  at  their  best 
culture,  and  .at  their  worst  intellectual 
gorging ;  but  they  do  not  create  that  per- 
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sonal  and  intellectual  element  of  force 
which  must  precede,  and  is  preparatory 
to,  culture. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  classics  as  conducted  in  the  Im- 
perial universities  of  Japan  must  be  af- 
firmed to  be  no  substitute  for  the  Latin 
or  for  the  Greek  as  these  languages  and 
literatures  have  been  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  colleges. 

The  question  might  here  be  asked, 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  the 
classical  tradition  upon  the  higher  edu- 
cational service  of  Japan.  One  effect 
•seems  to  me  to  be  conspicuous :  it  is  the 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  working  of  the 
Japanese  mind.  That  the  Japanese  mind 
is  not  an  accurate  tool  is  the  usual  testi- 
mony. This  is  the  testimony  of  Japan- 
ese scholars  themselves ;  it  is  also  the 
testimony  of  American  scholars  who 
have  taught  in  Japanese  schools.  Th.e 
Japanese  mind  is  rather  a  knowing  than 
a  thinking  mind.  It  is  rather  acquisitive 
than  inquisitive,  altho  in  inquisitiveness 
it  is  not  wanting.  It  is  rather  a  memor- 
izing than  a  reasoning  mind.     This  lack 


seems  to  me  to  arise  in  part  from  the 
lack  of  linguistic  training.  But  it  should 
be  added  that  this  defect  may  have  two 
other  sources :  namely,  the  lecture  system 
of  conveying  instruction,  and  also  the 
desire  of  the  Japanese  student  to  take 
too  many  courses  of  lectures  at  one  time. 
The  very  earnestness  of  the  Japanese 
student  tends  to  make  him  superficial. 
The  lecture  system  has  many  advan- 
tages. But  if  introduced  early  in  the 
course  of  education  it  is  in  peril  of  sub- 
stituting general  facts  and  general 
knowledge  for  close  study;  and  it  also 
is  in  danger  of  training  the  memory  at 
the  expense  of  the  logical  faculties 
Furthermore,  this  peril  of  the  system  is 
enhanced  when  students  attend  so  many 
lectures  that  they  have  little  time  left  for 
reading,  and  less  time  for  reflection. 
Not  a  few  Japanese  students  take  twen- 
ty-five or  more  lectures  a  week.  The 
ordinary  American  student  takes  twelve 
or  fifteen.  I  know  Japanese  students 
who  are  attending  lectures  for  no  less 
than  six  hours  a  day.  Such  a  method 
is    intellectual    gorging,    stuffing.      This 
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custom  arises  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
student  to  ckitch  and  to  cram.  It  is  bad 
physiology  ;  and  it  is  worse  psychology. 
Pix>fessor  Shoop,  professor  of  philos- 
opy  in  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  in 
his  book  on  education  in  Japan,  tells  of 
a  student  who  represents  the  typical 
cramming  process : 

"This  young  man,  who  was  twenty-five,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  read  some  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser ;  nine  or  more  plays  of  Shake- 
speare ;  Milton,  the  minor  poems  and  two 
books  of  'Paradise  Lost';  Bacon's  'Essays'; 
some  of  Addison,  Steele  and  Swift ;  'Rasse- 
las' ;  Goldsmith's  poems;  Burke's  'Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America' ;  some  of  Cowper 
and  Wordsworth  (including  part  of  'The  Ex- 
cursion' ;  some  of  'Childe  Harold,'  Shelley  and 
Keats ;  some  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Swinburne 
,ind  Browning;  besides  miscellaneous  books  of 
a  ciitical  or  esthetic  character,  novels,  and  so 
forth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
same  time  he  had  been  studying  a  good  deal 
of  German,  French,  Latin  and  Chinese,  be- 
sides his  own  language ;  as  also  a  good  deal 
of  philosophy,  philology,  esthetics,  and  peda- 
gogics, all  of  which  entered  into  the  literature 
course." 

The  second  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  higher  education  of  Japan  and 
the  higher  education  of  the  Occident  lies 
in  the  absence  of  all  religious  teaching. 
The  great  religious  systems  of  Japan  are 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism.  Shintoism  is 
the  religion  of  the  Court.  Christianity 
has  also  a  place  in  Japan.  Its  place  is 
not  large,  but  tho  its  place  be  small,  its 
influence  and  significance  are  great.  All 
teaching  of  all  religions  is  forbidden  in 
Government  schools.  As  a  professor 
in  the  university  said  to  me,  himself  a 
graduate  of  an  American  Christian  col- 


lege, '*No  other  method  than  'prohibition 
can  be  followed."  The  differences  of 
religious  beliefs  obtaining  among  pro- 
fessors and  students  render  the  inculca- 
tion of  any  one  faith  impossible.  Japan 
gives  freedom  to  all  religions.  It  gives 
precedence  to  none. 

The  most  influential  teacher  of  modern 
Japan,  Eukuzawa,  tho  not  believing  in 
any  religion  himself,  emphasized  its  im- 
portance for  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
recognized  that  it  was  "one  of  the  things 
men  need  in  order  to  get  thru  life,"  that 
it  served  a  social  end,  ''like  tea."  "You 
choose  the  tea  whose  flavor  you  like  best, 
and  you  buy  from  the  tea  merchant  who 
sells  it."     Prince  Ito  has  also  said : 

'"I  regard  religion  itself  as  quite  unneces- 
sary for  a  nation's  life ;  science  is  far  above 
superstition,  and  what  is  religion  but  supersti- 
tion, and  therefore  a  possible  source  of  weak- 
ness to  a  nation?" 

Professors  in  the  Imperial  Universitv 
at  Tokyo  and  at  Kyoto  are  not  usually 
the  declared  adherents  of  any  faith. 
They  are  neither  Christians,  nor  Budd- 
hists, nor  Shintoists.  They  are  also,  like 
manv  of  the  nation,  inclined  to  say  that 
neither  American  Christianity  nor  Eng- 
lish nor  German  Christianity  is  Christ's 
Christianity.  Christ's  Christianity,  they 
declare,  consists  of  two  principles :  su- 
preme love  to  the  Supreme  Being  and 
love  to  man.  The  diverse  Christianity  of 
the  nations  has  become  cumbered  with 
materialistic  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tion. But  intellectually  most  of  these 
teachers  would  aflirm  that  they  were 
agnostics.  Their  personal  belief  is  that 
if  one  rightly  adjusts  himself  to  the  finite 
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he  will  be  able  also  to  relate  himself 
properly  to  the  infinite.  The  Japanese 
mind  of  every  order  is  rather  practical 
than  speculative.  It  is  not  a  philosophi- 
cal mind ;  neither  is  its  heart  deeply  re- 
ligious. 

A  similar  absence  of  religious  belief 
prevails  among  students  as  among  pro- 
fessors, only  perhaps  among  students  the 
lack  appears  more  emphatic. 

A  magazine  took  a  religious  census 
of  the  students  of  three  schools.  An- 
swers were  given  by  407  as  follows : 
Confucian,  i;  Shinto,  i;  Buddhists,  15; 
Christians,  4;  atheists,  60;  agnostics, 
282 ;  non-committal,  46. 

As  a  type  of  the  German  university 
Tokyo  labors  under  two  conditions 
which  pervade  in  Germany,  and  which 
are  of  special  significance  to  American 
students  and  teachers.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is  the  lack  of  dormitories.  The 
5,000  students  of  Tokyo  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  little  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  university  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility for  them  outside  the  Red  Gate. 
The  Japanese  student  is  less  mature  than 
the  German,  and  bears  responsibility  for 


himself  less  worthily.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, moral  supervision  only  which 
would  result  in  a  finer  manhood  ;  but  it 
is  also  and  more  to  be  remembered  that 
students  educate  each  other  intellectual- 
ly. The  student  of  economics  aids  his 
fellow  student  in  getting  a  more  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  ])roblems  of 
economics.  The  same  method  obtains  in 
each  subject.  Mental  attritions  hel])  to 
make  education.  Such  relationship.^ 
Japanese  students  lack,  and  lack  them 
more  than  do  Munich  or  Heidelberg  stu- 
dents ;  and  they  form  a  lack  which  no 
worthy  seminar  adequately  supplies. 

Private  dormitories,  however,  are 
helping  to  make  up  for  this  institutional 
and  personal  lack.  The  Youn^  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Tokyo  has  built 
several  dormitories,  and  hopes  to  build 
many  more.  They  are  desicjned  for  all 
students,  not  only  for  those  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  but  also  for  students 
of  Waseda  University  and  of  other  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions.  The  condi- 
tions of  life,  physical  and  moral,  of  these 
dormitories,  usually  called  hostels,  are 
far    superior    to    those    which    obtain    in 
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most  other  houses  open  to  students. 
These  dormitories  are  l)nilt,  as  are  most 
Japanese  houses,  of  wood,  and  their  con- 
strnction  is  of  a  very  slight  sort.  The 
fear  of. the  earthquake  is  constantly  be- 
fore the  builder  and  the  dweller.  The 
rooms  are  small,  as  are  most  Japanese 
rooms,  and  the  livincf  arrangements  are 
simple,  as  is  also  characteristic  of  all 
Japanese  livins^T.  These  hostels  usuallv 
accommodate  about  thirty  students. 
Their  cost  would  avera.sfe  about  $6,500. 
and  the  cost  of  board  and  room  a  month 
is  about  $5 — all  of  which  represents  Jap- 
anese economy  and  efficiencv.  In  fact, 
v$i50  a  year  would  be  res^arded  as  a  lib- 
eral allowance  for  meetins^-  all  expenses. 

A  second  difficult  condition  under 
which  the  professors  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Tokyo  labor 
also  refers  to  a  personal  relationship.  It 
is  the  relationship  between  the  professor 
and  the  student.  Personal  relationship 
between  the  professor  and  the  student  is 
anywhere  hard  to  maintain,  but  is  es- 
pecially hard  in  the  case  of  a  larg^e  num- 
ber of  students.  "I  have,  ."^oo  students  in 
my  class,"  said  a  Tokyo  teacher  to  .me. 
and  he  added  with  a  sense  of  reo^ret, 
''What  can  I  do  for  knowing  or  helping 
the  individual  man?"  In  this  condition 
education  is  in  peril  of  becoming-  simply 
instruction,  and  instruction  of  a  type 
which  does  not  result  in  the  making  of 
mind  or  character. 

The  Japanese  student  has  three  chief 
characteristics :  he  is  a  man  rather  of 
learning-  than  of  thinkins:,  he  is  ambi- 
tious, and  he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work. 
The  training:  of  the  power  to  think  is 
uncommon  enough  in  all  colleges  of  the 
entire  world,  but  in  fapan  it  seems  to  be 
especially  lacking.  The  Japanese  are  in- 
clined to  interpret  education  in  terms  of 
knowledge.  As  thinkers  they  are  in 
peril  of  being  superficial,  desultory,  in- 
cifective.  As  students,  they  are  inclined 
to  read  without  reflection,  to  listen  with- 
out proper  appreciation,  and  to  take 
notes  of  many  lectures  without  sufficient 
meditation.  To  them  education  is  alto- 
gether too  constantly,  as  well  as  just  be- 
fore examination,  a  cramming.  But 
they  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  The 
excess  of  enthusiasm  may  be  a  cause  of 
the  superficiality  of  their  thinkino-.  The 
individual  student  is,  like  the  nation,  de- 


termined to  get  the  most  in  the  shortest 
time.  He  lives  in  his  heart.  He  reflects 
in  his  emotion.  Furthermore,  he  is 
mightily  ambitious.  He  is  eager  to  at- 
tain unto  the  highest.  The  type  of  am- 
bition is  rather  noble  than  mean.  He  is 
determined  to  serve  his  Emperor,  his  na- 
tion, and  the  whole  brotherhood  of  the 
race.  If  in  China  filial  piety  be  the  first 
virtue,  in  Japan  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
is  chief.  This  condition  of  ambition 
which  is  usuallv  supposed  to  be  charac- 
teristically American  is  as  truly  Jap- 
anese. 

There  are  two  special  difficulties  under 
which  the  professors  in  the  Japanese 
universities  and  hig-her  schools  labor: 
one  is  the  smallness  of  the  annual  stipend. 
Salaries  are  small,  running  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $T,ooo  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000 
for  native  professors,  and  to  higher  sums 
— about  v$3,5oo  is  an  average — for  for- 
eign teachers.  A  pension  system  serve.- 
to  augment  this  annual  income,  which 
becomes  available  after  fifteen  years  of 
service.  The  retiring  allowance  usuallv 
amounts  to  one-quarter  or  one-third  of 
the  regular  stipend.  The  other  difficul- 
ty of  Japanese  professors  is  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  readers  in  their 
own  country  and  the  world  for  their 
monographs  containing  the  result  of  their 
researches.  The  department  of  biology 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo.  But  only  a  few,  very 
few,  of  Japan's  fifty  millions  care  for  the 
publications  of  this  department,  and  the 
number  who  read  them  is  small  indeed. 
But,  be  it  said,  a  fit  audience  these  schol- 
ars themselves  are  making  for  each 
other ;  and  the  great  scholar  in  his  stud- 
ies and  researches  is  with  increasing  in- 
fluence seeking  and  finding  his  critics 
and  companions  among  the  scholars  of 
all  races. 

But  in  special  ways  the  University  of 
Tokyo  is  influencing  the  whole  nation. 
This  university  trained  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  helped  the  nation  to 
defeat  Russia  in  the  last  great  war. 
Waterloo  was  no  more  truly  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton  than  Mukden  was 
won  in  the  laboratories  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Tokyo. 
Tokyo  and  the  companion  university  at 
Kyoto  have  contributed  some  10,000 
men  to  the  service  of  the  higher  inter- 
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ests  of  the  community  and  of  the  State 
thru  the  medical  and  other  professions. 
In  the  higher  education,  as  in  the 
lower,  as  also  in  most  of  the  movements 
of  Japan,  the  inspiring^  force  is  found  in 
a  personal  loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  The 
desire  to  obey  his  commands,  to  heed  his 
wishes,  is  the  chief  desire  of  the  Japan- 
ese. As  Baron  Kaneko  said  to  me,  "I 
want  to  be  a  loyal  subject  of  my  Em- 
peror, and  to  serve  humanity."  What 
the  Emperor  wills,  the  people  will.  He 
wills  war,  and  the  people  become  sold- 
iers and  victors  on  sea  and  land.  He 
wills  education,  and  the  people  will  to  be 
educated.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
document  of  all  the  documents  which  in 
the  last  decade  has  had  the  most  to  do 
with  making-  Japan  great  is  the  rescript 
of  the  Emperor  regarding  education,  is- 
sued in  the  year  1872.  It  is  the  most  fit- 
ting close  which  this  paper  concerning 


the  most  iiuportant  of  all  the  newer  uni- 
versities of  the  world  can  receive : 

"The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  essential 
to  a  successful  life.  All  knowledge,  from  that 
necessary  for  daily  life  to  that  higher  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  prepare  officials,  farmers, 
merchants,  artisans,  physicians,  etc.,  for  their 
special  vocations  is  acquired  by  learning.  A  long 
time  has  elapsed  since  schools  were  first  estab- 
Hshed.  But  for  farmers,  artisans  and  merchants 
as  well  as  for  women,  learning  was  regarded  as 
beyond  their  sphere.  Even  among  the  higher 
classes  much  time  was  spent  in  useless  occu- 
pation of  writing  poetry  and  composing  max- 
ims, instead  of  learning  what  would  be  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  for  that  of  the  State. 
Now  an  educational  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  schedule  of  study  remodeled. 
It  is  designed  henceforth"  that  education  shall 
be  so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village 
with  an  ignorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an 
ignorant  member." 

The  last  sentence  is  worthy  of  being 
made  the  educational  creed  of  every 
people. 

Cleveiand,  Ohio. 
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Pushing  the  leaves  of  his   nest  away, 
A  robin  sang  at  the  break  of  day, 
"Cheerily !      Cheerily !" 

Brushing  the   dews  of  the   dawn   aside. 

His   call   sped   carolling  far   and  wide, 

"Cheerily !      Cheerily !" 

The  wood-musicians  woke  with  a  start, 
Each  hastening  to  take  his  own  merry  part. 
Till   all  the  country,   from   glen  to  hill. 
Was   with  the  Chorus  of  Hope   a-thrill ; 
"Cheerily '      Cheerily !" 

I    thought    how    thru    centuries    of    shine    and 

rain 
The   robin   had   sent   his   clear   refrain, 
.\nd  the  ancient  tale  came  back  to  me 
Of  the  bird  that  sang  to  Christ's  agony, 
"Cheerily!      Cheerily!" 

It  is  said,  as   He   toiled  up  Calvary, 
A  robin   was   singing  his   roundelay, 
"Cheerily!      Cheerily!" 

The   breezes   were    fresh    and    sweet   was   the 

light. 
As  the  glad  little  minstrel  trilled  his   delight. 
"Cheerily !      Cheerily  I" 


Sudden,  a  mob  stormed  over  the  hill ; 

The  bird  shrank  back,  his  song  grew   still; 

Out    from    the    branches,    with    sharp,    brigh' 

eye, 
He  watched  till  the  Saviour  came  staggermg 

nigh: 

"Cheerily !      Cheerily  I" 

Seeing  the  thorns  on  the  Beautiful   Brow, 
"Quick!      Quick!"  he  called  from  the  spring- 
ing  bough  ; 

"Cheerily  !      Cheerily !" 

With    a   swift,    brave    rush    at   the    Crown    he 

f^ew, 
From  the  Suffering  Brow  a  small  thorn  drew  ; 
It   was    all   he    could !        Tho   his    breast    was 

dyed 
With    the    Master's    blood,    he    compassionate 
cried, 

"Cheerily!      Cheerily!' 

Little  we  doubt,  whilst  it   saved   Him   naught. 
True  comfort  the  wee  bird's  message  brought; 
"Cheerily!      Cheerily!" 

So,   Bron   Rhuddyn,   is   it   strange   we  love 
Thee,   all   singers   of  the  grove  above? 
"Cheerily !      Cheerily  I" 
Beloit,  Wis. 


A  Partial  Conversion 

BY  DR.  W.   T.  GRENFELL 

Author  of  "A   Man's   Faith,"    "Vikings  of  Today,"    "Labrauok,"  Etc. 

FUR  two  years  I  had  made  summer  rooms  to  suit  our  purposes,  it  was  still 

voyages  in  our  own  one  hundred  evident  that  if  we  were  to  do  any  serious 

and  hfty  ton  hospital  schooner  from  surgical  work  we  must  fiad  accommoda- 

England    to    Labrador,    returning    when  tion   in   some  other   house   for   our  sick 

the   summer   exodus   of   hshermen    were  folk.     Owing  to  the  constant  calls  from 

driven  south  by  the  advance  of  winter,  far  as  well  as  near,  during  the  first  few 

The   short   seasons   of   open   water   had  weeks  after  the  schooner  left  us,  we  were 

been  spent  in  doing  what  we  could  to  help  prevented   in    spite    of   our    best   efforts 

the  fishermen.    A  local  failure  of  the  fish-  from  giving  the  time  necessary  to  secure 

eries  the  previous  year  had  brought  me  a  that  resemblance  to  a  hospital  which  we 

piteous  appeal  to  try  and  do  something  desired.    Indeed  the  March  gales  had  al- 

for  a  district  further  south  than  I  had  ready  broken  up  much  of  the  standing 

hitherto  considered  our  territory.    More-  ice  that  all  winter  had  enabled  us  to  cross 

over  there  had  appeared  that  spring  a  the  arms  of  the  sea,  and  answer  quickly 

sickness   that   was   painful   and   fatal — a  the  calls  of  our  neighbors,  before  half  an- 

new  terror  to  the  settlers.     Large  black  other  house  was  really  ready  for  surgical 

bruises    broke    out    about    their    bodies,  occupation. 

Joints    became    suddenly    rigid.      Mouth  The  great  bridge  that  had  crossed  to 

and  gums  turned  purple  and  fetid.     No  some  off-lying  islands  had  just  given  be- 

doctor  ever  visited  that  Coast,  not  even  fore    an    angry    Atlantic    ground    swell, 

on  the  occasional  mail-boat.     It  was   a  heaving  in  under  the  outside  ice,  and  thus 

most  pathetic  appeal.     ''Would  I  at  least  had   temporarily   cut  them   off   from   all 

come  in  and  see  them?"  communication  with  the  mainland.     We 

So  it  happened  that  as  we  once  more  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to 
sailed  south,  in  company  with  the  large  be  suddenly  summoned  out  of  bed  one 
fishing  fleet  that  were  again  returning  night  by  the  stentorian  voices  of  a  num- 
home,  we  ran  in  and  anchored  in  the  saf-  ber  of  their  men  gathered  outside  our 
est  and  most  central  harbor,  to  decide  cottage.  On  descending  to  admit  them 
finally  whether  we  should  stay  the  winter  we  found  them  to  be  the  crew  of  a  seal- 
on  ''the  French  Shore."  A  cursory  visit  ing  skiff  that  had  forced  their  way  in 
around  the  little  settlement  left  no  doubt  through  the  running  ice.  That  something 
in  our  minds  that  there  existed  an  unde-  serious  must  have  happened  was  evident, 
niable  need  for  such  services  as  we  could  The  men  were  obviously  excited  and  in 
render,  and  an  ample  scope  for  labor  that  haste.  So  while  some  started  our  fire 
would  keep  us  busy  till  our  schooner  and  got  the  kettle  on — the  universal  or- 
could  return  to  us  from  England  once  der  of  events  all  along  our  Coast — the 
more.  It  was  equally  and  somewhat  skipper  told  us  how  "Tim  Bryan  had 
painfully  apparent,  however,  that  we  shot  hisself,  and  wanted  a  doctor  bad 
were  not  overwell  equipped  for  the  task,  right  oft*."  Three  men  had  been  duck 
Nevertheless  we  proceeded  to  disem-  shooting  together  and  from  a  point  of 
bark,  I  and  a  young  friend  from  England  vantage  where  they  "were  well  stowed 
who  had  volunteered  to  help  me  with  away,"  they  had  just  had  "a  desperate 
whatever  work  I  might  be  called  upon  shot  into  a  small  pond  o'  water,"  formed 
to  do.  by  a  fissure  in  the  ice.     They  had  killed 

Our  difficulties  began  at  once.     It  was  or  crippled  some  seventy-six  birds,  and 

bv   no   means    such    an    easy    matter    as  Tim   had  been   reloading  in   so   great   a 

might   be    supposed    to    find    a    lodging-  hurry  to  secure  the  wounded  ones,  that 

place  among  the  cottages  of  which  the  a  spark  left  in  his  gun  had  exploded  the 

village   consisted,    and    when    finallv   we  new  charge.     The  flash  from  the  muzzle 

had     succeeded     in     transforming     two  had  entered  the  powder  horn  that  he  held 
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inverted  over  the  muzzle.  To  stop  the 
bleeding  his  comrades  had  rushed  him 
home,  and  plunged  the  shattered  right 
hand  into  the  flour  barrel.  This  had 
fortunately  proved  effective.  Pain  and 
weakness  from  the  loss  of  blood  had 
however  caused  them  to  leave  him  there 
in  his  own  home.  ''Would  we  come  ri.^ht 
along  ^"  There  was  much  heavy  running 
ice  and  they  were  anx- 
ious to  get  back  while 
the  channel  they  had 
rowed  along  might  still 
make  it  possible. 

After  less  than  an 
hour's  rest  and  refresh- 
ment these  Vikings 
were  ready  to  start  on 
their  return  voyage, 
tho  it  was  still  pitch 
dark,  and  the  sea  was 
covered  with  the  slob- 
ice.  With  them  on  the 
journey  back  went  my 
young  colleague,  leav- 
ing me  to  "stand  by" 
our  other  patients,  from 
some  of  wliom  I  dared 
not  risk  being  cut  off. 

The  moving  of  the 
injured  man  proved  a 
harder  task  than  was 
anticipated,  and  an- 
other valuable  forty- 
eight  hours  elapsed  be- 
fore he  was  carried  up 
to  our  makeshift  hos- 
pital. Tim  was  a  fam- 
ily man — he  had  five 
small  children  and  a 
wife  dependent  on  him. 
He  had  nothing  but  his 
skill  as  a  fisherman  and 
trapper  to  count  on  for 
his  daily  food.  Alas — 
now — his  right  hand 
lay  before  me,  one 
huge  shattered  mass  of 
blood,  flour,  and  corruption.  The 
man  himself  was  flushed  and  fever- 
ish ;  already  his  face  had  assumed 
the  sunken  aspect  of  general  blood 
infection — the  telltale  glands  in  the  arm- 
pit were  red  and  swollen.  I  was  forced 
to  put  the  position  plainly  to  him — "Tim, 
boy,  if  what's  left  of  your  hand  isn't  cut 
off  it  will  probably  cost  you  vour  life." 
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"Oh,  doctor,"  he  replied,  "don't  tell  me 
that.  It's  not  the  hand  I'm  thinking  of — 
but  it's  my  right  one,  doctor.  It  will 
mean  that  we  shall  all  starve  together. 
(Jan  you  do  nothing  to  help  me  save  it, 
doctor?  For  God's  sake,  say  you  can," 
and  the  great  strong  man,  now  utterly 
overwrought,  broke  down  completely 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

"Yes,  Tim,  we  can 
try,  if  you  decide  to 
take  the  risk.  But  you 
should  know  that  the 
risk  to  your  life  will  he 
very  great,  and  even  if 
we  do  save  what  is  left 
of  it,  it  may  be  of  no 
use  to  you." 

"Give  me  an  hour  to 
think  it  over,  won't 
you,  doctor,  and  then 
I'll  give  you  my  an- 
swer." 

Laying  the  arm  on  a 
weighted  board  and 
sinking  the  whole  into 
a  trough  of  carbolized 
hot  water,  we  went  off 
leaving  only  his  com- 
rades to  give  him  coun- 
sel. The  clock  marked 
one  hour  exactly  when 
we  returned  for  his  de- 
cision, for  time  then 
was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  patient 
was  quieter  now.  His 
piercing  blue  e  y  e  ^ 
seemed  trying  to  look- 
thru  me  as  I  walked  up 
to  the  couch  on  which 
he  lay  stretched  out. 
He  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind — and  his 
answer  was  without 
doubt  final.  There  was 
no  questioning  the  tone 
in  which  he  said,  "I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  live  without  her,  doc- 
tor. You  knows  what  that  would  mean. 
to  live  like  that  and  see  'em  starve.  You 
must  just  do  vour  best.  Thev  all  knows 
you'lfdo  that." 

The  preliminary  operation  had  to  be 
done  without  putting  him  to  sleep — for 
he  dreaded  the  idea  as  less  familiar  than 
])ain,  which  he  knew  well  enough  how  to 
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bear — while  we  too  were  glad  enough  not 
to  have  to  incur  the  additional  risk  of  an 
anaesthetic  in  his  condition. 

B}'  the  time  we  were  thru,  the  handy 
owner  of  our  little  house  had  ready  for 
us  a  wooden  arm  bath  of  large  dimen- 
sions with  well-rounded  and  sloping 
sides,  capable  of  holding  plenty  of  water. 
The  whole  was  as  neat  and  water-tight 
as  the  boats  he  built,  its  seams  being  well 
caulked  with  pitch. 

Into  this  the  arm  was  slung,  so  as  to  be 
quite  freely  movable,  with  real  blocks  and 
tackles  from  the  ceiling.  And  so  the 
long  struggle  began. 

Messengers  had  been  despatched  long 
before  for  the  priest,  who  was  domiciled 
tifty  miles  to  the  south  and  was  consid- 
ered comparatively  close.  The  good  fel- 
low arrived  just  at  this  juncture,  a  man 
of  hearty,  cheerful  disposition,  whose 
ministrations  were,  if  of  no  other  value, 
at  any  rate  a  psychological  factor  that 
added  yet  another  chance  of  success  in 
the  struggle  we  were  dreading. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  victory 
seemed  ours.  The  priest  had  left  for  the 
south  entrusting  the  daily  reading  of  the 
prayers  from  the  missal  to  the  good 
house-mother,  who  though  herself  a  very 
rigid"  Methodist,  was  far  too  kind  of 
heart  to  feel  any  compunction  in  render- 
ing a  service  that  might  give  help  or 
pleasure  to  another  in  trouble.  It  was 
possibly  some  little  ofifset  to  her  con- 
science that  the  w^ording  was  in  Latin, 
in  which  language  she  was  not  versed, 
nor  for  that  same  reason  did  errors  in 
reading  seriously  affect  poor  Tim. 

By  the  tenth  day  the  swelling-  of  the 
shattered  limb  was  in  no  way  reduced — 
the  powder  driven  in  before  bein^:  burnt 
resisted  all  attempts  to  get  a  clean  wound. 
The  brave  fellow  had  lost  flesh  steadilv. 
To  keep  his  arm  under  the  hot  solution 
he  was  forced  to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  now  our  scanty  supplies  of  anti- 
septics were  getting  exhausted.  Once 
more  we  had  to  advise  him  that  he  was 
risking  his  life,  and  that  even  removal  of 
the  whole  arm  might  be  of  little  value  if 
there  were  any  longer  delay.  But  Tim 
was  as  immovable  as  a  rock.  "Vd  rather 
die  without  it.  doctor.  I  couldn't  bear  to 
live  and  be  no  use  to  no  one."  It  was  of 
course  still  impossible  to  leave  him  by 
night  or  day,  and  with  no  trained  nurse 


to  help,  we  took  turns  to  remain  in  the 
room  at  night,  getting  what  sleep  we 
could  in  our  sleeping  bags,  stretched  out 
on  an  improvised  settee. 

Our  supply  of  antiseptics  finally  ran 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and 
we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  well- 
boiled  water.  This  involved  a  material 
increase  in  the  supply  needed,  and  taxed 
to  the  utmost  our  kettle  capacity.  The 
water  itself  had  to  be  carried  a  long  way, 
as  every  source  of  supply  near  at  hand 
was  frozen  solid.  Chopped  ice  thrown 
into  the  kettle  served  for  the  limited 
needs  of  the  household  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  We  had  now  to  look  to 
our  dogs,  or  those  of  some  kindly  neigh- 
bor, to  haul  us  barrels  full  of  water  from 
a  rapid  mountain  stream  that  never  froze 
solid  quite  to  the  bottom. 

To  add  to  our  troubles  we  had  not 
again  been  able  to  communicate  with  the 
islands.  The  heavy  Atlantic  ice  outside 
h^d  been  constantly  gliding  through  the 
channels  with  strong  winds  and  a  heavy 
swell,  so  that  we  had  not  the  comfort  of 
being  able  to  keep  Tim's  wife  and  friends 
informed  of  our  views  of  the  situation. 
Moreover,  the  poor  fellow  had  been  suf- 
fering a  great  deal  of  pain  of  late  and  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly under  opiates.  At  his  own  urgent 
request  messengers  were  once  more  des- 
patched to  the  priest  that  he  might  at 
least  send  down  a  few  bottles  of  water 
that  he  had  blessed,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  afford  some  relief.  Of  this  each 
morning  and  evening  a  few  drops  were 
sprinkled  in  the  bath  before  his  eyes,  and 
tho,  of  course,  we  had  had  to  boil  it  be- 
forehand, it  didn't  lose  its  efficiency.  For 
it  never  failed  to  quiet  him  down,  and  so 
to  render  possible  the  rest  that  was  a 
vital  necessity  in  his  condition. 

It  was  not  till  six  weeks  had  elapsed 
that  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to 
float  the  wounded  limb.  Openings  and 
counter-openings  had  been  imperative  as 
high  up  as  the  armpit,  and  even  now,  tho 
delighted  with  the  fact  that  with  improv- 
ing appetite  and  sleep,  Tim's  life  was  go- 
ing to  be  spared,  we  were  rather  appre- 
hensive that  the  result  he  dreaded  more 
than  death  would  still  be  unavoidable. 
The  arm  was  a  veritable  wreck  to  look 
at,  and  as  immovable  as  the  broom-han- 
dle, which  it  much  resembled.     What  a 
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joyous  night  it  was,  however,  when  at 
last  we  got  Tim  out  of  his  armchair  and 
into  a  bed  between  real  sheets.  An  event 
which,  happening-  on  the  same  day  that 
we  once  more  got  news  through  from  the 
islands,  made  it  indeed  a  red-letter  day 
in  our  annals.  A  fortnight's  massage 
and  passive  movements  worked  won- 
ders with  the  arm  and  wrist,  but  more 
than  that  is  necessary  for  a  hook  and  line 
fisherman. 

To  earn  a  living  a  poor  man  like  Tim 
must  be  able  to  row  cross  handed,  that  is 
with  two  oars  at  once — to  haul  his  long 
hand-lines  he  must  be  able  to  erip  them 
with  either,  and  so  haul  them  in  hand 
over  hand — the  only  alternative  being  to 
nip  the  part  hauled  in  by  one  knee  against 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  while  the  hand 
seeks  a  new  grip.  In  our  deep  waters 
this  process  makes  fishing  altogether  too 
slow  to  be  remunerative. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  try  a 
secondary  operation  with  a  viev/  to  giv- 
ing him  something  against  which  to  op- 
pose the  thumb,  which  he  was,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  still  able  to  control.  By  a  little 
careful  scheming  beforehand  and  a  trans- 
position of  fragments,  a  plan  devised  to 
accomplish  this  proved  successful  beyond 
our  anticipation.  Tho,  thro  lack  of  ten- 
don tissue,  we  could  only  make  the  hand 
resemble  a  bird's  bill  with  but  one  mov- 


able jaw,  we  secured  the  ability  to  "nip," 
which,  though  apparently  only  a  slight 
advantage,  really  meant  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  our  friend. 

The  final  stage  was  to  obtain  a  cover- 
ing for  the  still  large  open  surface  from 
which  the  skin  had  been  destroyed.  We 
were  all  so  interested  by  Tim's  pluck  an:! 
gratitude  that  volunteers  to  supply  grafts 
from  themselves  for  that  purpose  were 
not  long  lacking,  and  before  the  time 
came  for  Tim  to  leave  us,  and  commence 
the  summer  fishing,  he  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  well  man.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  summer  his  small  boat  might 
have  been  noticed  running  in  to  our  har- 
bor, during  a  spell  in  the  fishing,  just  to 
report  progress.  Happily  it  was  so  or- 
dered that  the  season  should  prove  a 
good  one  for  the  inshore  fishermen,  and 
it  added  no  little  to  our  pleasure  to  see 
now  and  again  the  beaming  countenanc.' 
of  our  friend,  as  he  came  with  some  small 
offering  to  help  on  similar  work  being 
done  for  others.  With  a  quiet  smile  on 
his  face  he  would  sometimes  hold  up  th'" 
injured  hand,  and  point  out  the  similarity 
of  it  to  the  fore  fin  of  one  of  o  ir  seals, 
dryly  remarking  on  one  occasion,  ''Well, 
doctor,  all  the  rest  of  me  is  Catholic,  but 
I  'lows  even  I  can't  stop  this  flipper  beimr 
Protestant." 

St.    Anthony,    Nkwfoundi-and. 
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IT  was  a  mild  spring  evening.  Kate 
and  I  were  spending  it  in  the  out- 
door sitting  room  into  which  we  had 
converted  one  end  of  the  veranda.  We 
had  turned  on  the  electric  light ;  and  I 
was  luxuriously  tucked  up  on  Kate's  cot, 
while  she,  no  less  luxurious  in  her  big 
reclining-chair  at  my  side,  and  supplied 
with  writing-pad  and  pencil,  was  scrib- 
bling down  adjectives  as  fast  as  she 
could  write.  Both  of  us  were  contribut- 
ing the  material,  which  came  to  us  in 
stream.s  ;  each  fre(|iiently  interrupted  the 
other  in  her  gleeful  haste  to  get  in  a  new 
set  of  w^ords  ;  and   at  the  end  of  three 


merry  hours,  when  we  reluctantly 
stopped,  we  found  that  we  had  listed  700 
adjectives,  most  of  them  in  common  use, 
and  could  have  gone  on  almost  indefin- 
itely. 

That  evening's  performance  was  part 
of  an  experiment  out  of  which  we  got 
much  fun  and  considerable  information, 
and  which  proved  rich  in  suciQestiveness. 
We  are  both  on  the  invalid  list,  and  con- 
sequently have  many  hours  of  enforced 
leisure.  Persons  naturally  active,  who 
find  themselves  in  this  position,  of  course 
are  continually  trying-,  tho  they  cannot 
do  the  things  they  wish,  to  "do  the  little 
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that  they  can,"  The  winter  before,  Kate  boring  city,  we  conchided  to  make  tem- 
had  found  a  happy  vent  for  her  stirring^  ])orary  lists  on  writing-pads,  each  list  to 
energies  in  writing  some  magazine  arti-  comprise  the  words  connected  with  some 
cles  on  the  great  public  movement  whicli  ])articular  subject.  We  began  with  a 
was  nearest  her  heart.  The  articles  harl  house,  its  materials,  architecture,  fur- 
been  successful,  too.  But  she  had  dis-  nishings,  implements,  etc. ;  and  we  were 
covered,  as  I  suppose  most  writers  for  surprised  to  find  what  a  host  of  words 
the  press  do  discover,  that  notwithstand-  came  tumbling  over  one  another  to  swell 
ing  her  excellent  education  and  a  certain  our  list.  As,  for  instance,  when  Kate 
natural  ease  of  expression,  her  command  insisted  on  having  a  music-room,  anrl 
of  English  was  far  from  being  all  that  dragging  in  every  musical  term  sh'j 
she  could  desire.  Her  attention  was  could  possibly  remember !  But  even  such 
drawn  more  and  more  to  words,  those  prosaic  things  as  kitchen  apparatus  and 
tiny  bricks  from  which  is  fashioned  the  sewing  materials  yielded  us  a  rich  crop, 
whole  magnificent  structure  of  the  Then  we  took  up  the  human  body,  wit1i 
world's  literature.  Happening  to  read  all  its  parts,  and  all  their  parts,  descrip- 
at  the  time  Professor  Palmer's  admir-  tions  and  functions.  We  took  animals, 
able  little  book  on  "Self-Cultivation  in  wild  and  domestic,  with  the  special 
English,"  she  was  much  struck  by  his  words  belonging  to  them.  It  is  astonish- 
statement  that  the  average  person  uses  a  ing  what  a  large  vocabulary  has  grown 
vocabulary  of  about  3,000  words,  while  up  in  connection  with  the  horse  alone, 
Milton  used  8,000  and  Shakespeare  including  the  derivatives  of  the  Latin 
15,000;  and  she  began  to  wonder  what  eqiius  and  the  French  cheval,  the  names 
the  extent  of  her  own  vocabulary  might  of  harness  and  other  gear,  and  the  Ian- 
be.  It  was  just  about  then  that  the  doc-  guage  of  the  stable,  the  road,  the  race- 
tor  put  down  his  foot  once  more,  and  course,  and  the  hunt.  We  went  on  in  a 
said  she  must  spend  the  next  two  or  somewhat  desultory  way,  since  we  did 
three  weeks  quietly  on  the  porch,  and  do  not  mean  to  make  hard  work  of  our 
no  hard  work  of  any  kind ;  only  find  amusement,  considering  such  subjects  as 
some  mild  diversion  to  take  up  her  at-  the  woods,  the  sea,  the  school,  the 
tention.  It  occurred  to  her  that  it  would  church,  the  theater,  the  hospital,  with  the 
be  highly  diverting  to  make  out  a  list,  great  body  of  words  suggested  by  each, 
as  complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  words  The  varying  occupations  of  mankind 
in  her  own  vocabulary ;  and  that  this  alone  furnished  us  with  an  immense  list, 
whimsical  achievement  might  prove  in  One  day,  when  Kate  persisted  in  being 
some  way  helpful  to  the  literary  work  humorously  tragic,  vv^e  reached  quite  a 
which  she  hoped  to  resume  later  on.  pitch  of  perverse  mirth  over  a  long  and 
Being  myself  a  word-lover,  I  hailed  the  gruesome  catalog  of  diseases  and  crimes, 
idea  with  warm  interest,  and  said  I  Our  experiences  in  life  had  been  very  dif- 
shouid  like  nothing  better  than  to  join  ferent.  and  of  course  there  were  manv 
her  in  carrying  it  out.  We  were  not  on  cases  where  one  or  the  other  of  us  had 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  Professor  the  advantage.  Kate  explained  to  me 
Palmer's  average  speaker :  first,  because  the  meaning  of  diathesis,  and  I  acquaint- 
we  are  both  so  fortunate  as  to  be  edu-  ed  her  with  the  word  malingering.  In 
cated  beyond  the  average,  Kate  in  par-  this  way  both  of  us  learned  a  good  deal, 
ticular  having  five  years  of  special  train-  We  kept  a  reliable  dictionary  on  the 
ing  besides  her  college  course ;  and,  sec-  porch,  and  consulted  it  occasionallv  but 
ondly,  because  we  meant  to  include  not  not  so  often  as  to  spoil  our  fun.  'tho 
only  the  words  we  ordinarily  spoke,  but  we  did  get  so  interested  in  the  exact 
every  English  word  we  could  pronounce  origin  of  the  word  nine,  that  we  hunted 
and  define.  Still,  it  was  Professor  Pal-  it  down  in  Skeat's  "Etvmological  Dic- 
mer  who  gave  us  our  start.  tionary,"    feeling    delio^htfully    scholarlv 

Kate's   original   plan   was   to   make   a  for  the  moment ! 
card-catalog   of   very   small   cards,   each  When  we  had  gotten  well  on  into  the 

containing    one    word.      But    we    w^ere  thousands,   we   noticed   that   by    far   the 

eager   to   begin   at   once;   and   until    the  greater    number    of    our    words     were 

cards  could  be  procured  from  the  neigh-  nouns,   with  a   much  smaller  proportion 
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of  verbs,  and  only  here  and  there  one  of 
the  minor  parts  of  speech.  This  talhed 
in  an  interesting"  way  with  the  theory  of 
the  etymologists,  that  in  the  development 
of  language,  nouns  were  the  earliest 
words  evolved  by  the  race.  We  conclud- 
ed, in  common  parlance,  to  give  the 
nouns  a  rest,  and  to  switch  ofif  our  usual 
track  for  a  whole  evening  on  adjectives. 
The  result  has  been  chronicled  above. 
It  was  quite  the  prettiest  work  we  did  ; 
our  language  is  so  rich  in  descriptive 
terms,  in  synonyms  and  opposites.  For 
instance,  we  enumerated  the  adjectives 
of  light,  and  then  of  darkness ;  of 
strength  and  weakness ;  of  beautv  and 
ugliness.  Think  of  the  exquisite  adjec- 
tives of  light,  especially  if  one  includes 
present  participles :  luminous,  phosphor- 
escent, glimmering,  gleaming,  glowing, 
shining,  sunny,  sunshiny,  starry,  bril- 
liant, splendid,  radiant,  glorious,  spark- 
ling, dazzling,  etc. !  Later  I  tried  ad- 
jectives again  by  myself ;  alphabeticall}, 
instead  of  by  subjects.  I  found  it  easv 
to  recall  over  a  thousand,  even  without 
a  single  present  participle;  but  the  meth- 
od was  more  laborious  and  less  enjoy- 
able. When  we  mentioned  our  experi- 
ence with  this  part  of  speech  to  a  friend, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  she  exclaimed 
with  feeling :  "Well,  if  our  language  is  as 
rich  as  that,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much, 
excuse  for  the  young  people  who  limit 
their  adjectives  to  two:  'fine'  for  every- 
thing desirable,  and  'rotten'  for  every- 
thing of  the  other  ilk!" 

When  we  had  reached  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  words,  and  felt  con- 
fident that  we  had  at  least  two  or  three 
thousand  still  to  record,  our  plan  broke 
down.  Our  subjects  inevitably  over- 
lapped each  other ;  our  lists  were  not  sys- 
tematic enough  to  enable  us  readily  to 
detect  duplicate  words  ;  and  our  memorv 
could  no  longer  be  trusted  as  to  what  wc 
had  or  had  not  included.  It  was  then 
that  we  fully  realized  how  much  better 
we  should  have  done  if  we  had  adhered 
to  the  card-catalog  idea.  But  we  felt 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
entertainment  and  suggestion  our  own 
free-and-easy  method  had  afiforded ;  and 
if  any  one  cares  to  take  up  the  experi- 
ment and  pursue  it  on  more  exact  and 


scholarly  lines,  he  is  more  than  welcome 
to  do  so.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  the  making  of  such  a  personal  voca- 
bulary, with  the  aid  of  a  card-catalog, 
would  be  of  great  value  in  acquiring  a 
foreign  language ;  and  the  thought  seems 
a  good  one.  We  believe  ourselves  that 
the  idea  could  be  utilized  with  best  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  an  intelligent  child 
of  say  from  nine  to  twelve  years.  His 
vocabulary  being  still  limited,  he  might 
be  encouraged  to  collect  words,  as  other 
children  collect  stamps  or  coins  or  but- 
terflies. If  his  collection  were  started 
with  the  aid  of  a  card-catalog,  and  he 
were  trained  to  add  to  this  every  new 
word  he  learned  to  pronounce  and  de- 
fine, and  only  these,  considerable  results 
of  future  accuracy  and  fluency  might  be 
expected.  Also  his  attention  would  be 
continually  directed  to  the  immense  im- 
portance and  significance  of  words, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  battle. 

An  earnest  charity  worker  once  said 
to  m.e  that  she  did  not  see  how  large- 
souled  people  could  devote  their  lives  to 
such  a  thing  as  the  study  of  literature, 
when  the  needs  of  the  poor  w^ere  so 
urgent.  She  forgot  that  the  whole  mul- 
titudinous business  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing its  charity,  depends  on  men's  bein-^- 
able  to  commAmicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  speech,  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten ;  and  that  the  more  accurate,  graphic 
and  cogent  the  speech,  the  more  that 
business  is  forwarded.  Of  course,  I  am 
'Speaking  now  on  utilitarian  grounds 
alone.  A  strikingly  opposite  point  of 
view  from  hers  is  that  taken  by  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  advanced  philanthropy  in 
America,  in  a  recent  prospectus.  This 
declares  in  effect  that  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  social  progress  might  best  be  hast- 
ened, by  suspending  for  a  while  the  work 
of  investigation,  and  training  some  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing effective  English,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
get  adequate  and  telling  accounts  of  ex- 
isting conditions,  even  after  they  have 
been  sufficiently  studied.  In  the  face  of 
such  testimony  as  this,  anything,  even  a 
pastime,  which  leads  people  to  a  further 
study  of  our  great  mother-tongue,  is 
surely  not  without  its  value. 

Sprin(  kiki.1i,    Mass. 


The   Great   Struggle   in   Westminster 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.  p. 


THE  measure  which  is  famiharly 
known  as  the  Veto  Bill — in  other 
words  the  ministerial  proposal  for 
setting"  free  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  over  questions  of  finance — entered 
its  committee  sta^^^e  on  Monday,  April  3. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  measure  if  any- 
thing can  be  really  important  in  the 
formal  movement  of  a  scheme  of  legisla- 
tive reform  which  everybody  who  has 
any  real  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
Rritisli  Constitution  knows  to  be  abso- 
lutely irresistible.  It  is  a  curious  and  a 
very  significant  fact  that  the  kind  of  re- 
sistance now  beip.g  ofifered  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  depriving  the  Lords  of 
tlieir  power  of  putting  a  veto  over 
financial  measures  introduced  by  a  Radi- 
cal government  should  be  introduced  in 
the  same  region  as  that  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  experiments  for  making  a 
conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  air.  Let 
me  hasten  to  explain  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  by  this  reflection  that  there  is 
anything  uncertain  or  problematical 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
which  the  Liberal  Government  have 
fo-*  the  restriction  of  the  hereditary 
peers  to  something  like  their  reasonable 
limits  of  power.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
such  a  restriction  should  have  to  be  intro- 
duced and  battled  for  in  an  age  like  ours 
seems  to  bring  the  Britons  of  today  into 
a  sort  of  connection  with  the  days,  when- 
ever these  were,  "of  the  nation's  aerial 
navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue." 
There  was  a  curious  and  almost  comic 
absence  of  reality  about  the  efforts  made 
bv  those  who  exhibited  themselves  as 
battling  for  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  maintain  its  heredi- 
tary claims  to  permit  or  to  sanction  the 
financial  measures  of  the  representative 
chamber. 

One  combatant  on  the  Tory  side  cer- 
tainly, however,  came  out  of  the  strug- 
gle on  Monday  with  renewed  and  even 
increased  reputation  for  leadership,  elo- 
quence and  parliamentary  ingenuity,  and 
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that  was,  as  my  American  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear,  Mr.  Arthur 
James  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour  has  cer- 
tainly shown  himself  during  the  whole  of 
the  debate  on  the  committee  stage  of  the 
Veto  Bill  a  complete  master  of  the  art 
and  craft  of  parliamentary  argument. 
This,  I  may  remind  my  readers,  is  the 
l)ositir)n  I  have  always  claimed  for  him, 
altho  he  and  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  the 
same  view  of  a  question  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  not  indeed 
an  orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  is  never  destined  to  be  ranked 
with  the  Gladstones,  the  Disraelis,  and 
the  B rights,  who  all  belong  to  living 
memory.  But  where  ready  ingen- 
uity of  argument,  skill  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  promptitude  to  bring  to 
the  front  and  with  the  best  efTect  all  that 
can  be  brought  up  at  the  moment  in  de- 
fense of  some  particular  position.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  now  in  the  repre- 
sentative chamber  any  superior  to  Arthur 
James  Balfour. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  general  display  made 
by  the  representative  assembly  during  the 
opening  nights  of  the  debates  on  the 
committee  stage  of  the  Veto  Bill  did  not 
tend  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Comm.ons  for  rational  and  or- 
derly discussion.  There  were  many 
scenes  of  irrational  and  disorderly 
wrangling  with  which  one  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  presented  when  a  measure 
of  serious  and  grave  constitutional  im- 
portance has  come  up  for  consideration 
in  its  committee  stage  before  the  repre- 
sentative assembly.  Even  Mr.  Asquith. 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  now  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  eloquent  speak- 
ers in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not 
show  at  his  best  during  the  debates  in  the 
week  which  I  am.now^  surveying,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  exert  as  much  author- 
ity as  might  have  been  expected  ove" 
the  general  body  of  his  supporters. 
T  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  is  just  now  thruout  the  Liberal 
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party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  constitu-  A  remarkable  figure  in  British  journal- 
encies  a  certain  growing  consciousness  of  ism  has  just  passed  away  in  the  death  of 
a  deficiency  in  the  inspiration  of  leader-  Charles  Frederick. Moberly  Bell,  manag- 
ship.  If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  ing  director  of  The  Times.  Mr.  Bell 
any  of  the  great  parliamentary  struggles  was  born  in  Egypt,  where  his  father  was 
in  England  we  find  that  the  vie-  a  leading  merchant.  Mr.  Bell  began  his 
torious  party  has  ever  been  led  by  the  life  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  soon 
statesmen  who  seemed  designed  and  des-  gave  way  to  the  attractions  of  journal- 
tined  to  have  brought  such  a  cause  to  ism,  and  he  acted  for  a  great  many  years 
success,  and  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  as  Egyptian  correspondent  of  The  Times 
admitted  that  the  present  administration  and  in  1890  was  invited  to  come  over  to 
could  not  be  thus  described.  Now  T  have  England  and  become  assistant  manager 
no  inclination  whatever  to  disparage  the  of  that  journal,  an  offer  which  he 
many  great  §ifts  of 
the  present  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  As- 
quith  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the 
most  ready  argu- 
mentative and  cap- 
able debaters  in  the 
present  House  of 
Commons.  But  he 
seems  to  me  a  bril- 
liant advocate 
pleading  for  a 
cause  on  whose  be- 
half he  has  been 
retained  rather 
than  a  completely 
absorbed  and  de- 
voted political  lead- 
er doing  battle  for 
a  cause  to.  which 
he  is  devoted.  It 
might  be  contended 
indeed  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  man 
endowed  with  a 
keen  judgment  as 
to  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life  and 
that  he  clearly  sees 

that  no  serious  danger  stands  in  stress  upon 
the  way  of  the  causes  which  all  the  Lib-  caution  my  American  readers  and 
erals  of  these  islands  are  now  advocating  especially  my  fellow  countrymen  in 
and  that  his  position  as  Prime  Minister      the     LTnited     States     against     assuming 


THE  LATE   MOBERLY   BELL, 
Long  time  managing  editor  of  the  London  Times. 
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promptly  accepted. 
Eighteen  years 
after  he  became 
managing  director, 
and  in  this  posi- 
tion he  continued 
until  his  death.  He 
made  many  friends 
in  London  who  had 
but  little  sympathy 
with  the  political 
opinions  generally 
advocated  so  ener- 
getically and  so  un- 
compromisingly in 
the  columns  of  The 
Times.  It  must  be 
remembered  that 
the  Pigott  forger- 
ies were  published 
in  1886,  four  years 
before  Mr.  Mober- 
ly Bell  accepted 
the  invitation  to 
come  over  to  Eng- 
land and  take  a 
part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  The 
Times.  I  think  it 
right  to  lay  some 
fact     in     order     to 


is  therefore  wholly  different  from  that 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  John 
Russell  or  Mr.  Gladstone  was  summoned 
to  maintain  more  than  once.  Certainly 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  few  days  do  not  seem  to 


that  the  late  managing  director  of 
The  Times  was  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  misdeeds  of  that 
journal  during  the  present  generation.  T 
have  myself  been  more  than  once  on 
terms   of   intimate   friendship   with   men 


me  clearly  up  to  the  level  of  what  might  who  were  regular  contributors  of  politi- 

have  been  expected  from  the  representa-  cal  leading^  articles  to  the  columns  of  The 

tive  chamber  at  such  an  important  crisis  Times  and  who  had  no  sympathy  what- 

in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  ever  with  the  characteristic  views  of  that 
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journal  on  some  of  the  most  importaiU 
political  (juestions  and  to  whom  not  the 
faintest  suggestion  was  ever  made  that 
tliey  should  deal  with  any  topic  which 
might  involve  a  conflict  of  opinions. 
1  am  therefore  anxious  that  my 
countrymen  settled  in  the  United  States 
should  not  be  led  into  the  assumption 
that  the  late  Moberly  Bell  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  any  share  in  all  that  the 
management  of  The  Times  authorized  or 
commanded  within  our  memory. 

We  have  not  had  much  literary  work 
of  any  really  remarkable  character  issued 
by  British  publishers  during  the  year 
thus  far.  I  have,  however,  been  lately 
reading  with  much  interest  a  volume 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Win- 
dus,  entitled  "Men  and  Things  of 
My  Time,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Castel- 
lane,  translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
De  Mattos.  Both  the  author  and  the 
translator  are  well  known  in  England 
and  must  also  be  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
this  volume  will  find  many  readers 
among  the  English-speaking  public  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  volume 
is  the  autobiography  of  a  French  Catho- 
lic nobleman  who,  during  all  his  years 
after  he  had  passed  out  of  mere  youth, 
was  much  engaged  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country  and  was  brought  into 
close  association  with  every  great  crisis 
of  revolution  and  restoration,  of  war- 
making  and  peace-making,  in  his  native 
land  during  his  Hfetime.  The  Marquis 
is  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  powers 
and  his  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
the  reader  of  any  country  for  whom  the 
self-told  story  of  such  a  life  can  have 
any  interest  will  find  that  he  has  not 
thrown  away  his  time  or  her  time  in  giv- 
ing some  study  to  this  volume.  De  Cas- 
tellane's  mother  was  the  favorite  niece 
of  Talleyrand,  and  from  her  he  had  many 
details  of  her  close  association  with  her 
illustrious  uncle  which  he  has  given  us 
in  this  volume.  In  his  chapter  "My 
Mother's  Salon,"  1865-1878,  the  author 
tells  us : 

"In  1865,  after  eighteen  years  spent  in  the 
countr}^  the  Marquise  de  Castellant,  my 
mother,  decided  to  return  to  Paris.  She 
came  back  surrounded  with  the  double  halo 
of  her  birth  and  virtues.  She  was  the  grand- 
niece    of    Talleyrand,    brought    up   under   his 


c>cs  and  by  his  care,  and  everybody  ui  the 
world  of  politics  and  religion  knew  that  the 
famous  statesman  owed  it  to  her  and  to  her 
alone  that  before  his  death  he  returned  to 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  In  vain  a  few  peo- 
ple spread  the  report  that  his  conversion  was 
the  personal  work  of  the  Ablje  Dupanloup ; 
nobody  was  taken  by  this  insinuation  and  no 
one  had  the  smallest  doubt  but  tnat  the  un- 
aided prayer  of  a  child  had  obtained  a  re- 
tractation which  any  priest,  however  eloquent, 
would  have  been  powerless  to  produce.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  been  reconciled  by  the 
voice  of  a  girl ;  he  would  not  have  been  by 
mere  argument;  so  that  we  may  say  that  it 
was  charm  rather  than  faith  that  made  him 
pass  from  this  world  to  the  next  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  religion.  Since  this  action,  which 
was,  in  the  full  and  original  sense  of  the 
word,  a  political  action  and  which  at  once 
classed  the  woman  who  performed  it  among 
the  active  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Christ,  my 
mother  had  retired  into  vomntary  exile,  seek- 
ing in  solitude  a  balm  to  heal  wounds,  the 
severest  of  which  had  made  her  a  widow  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  She  now  returned  to 
Paris,  where  my  establishment  demanded 
care." 

I  do  not  expect  that  my  American 
readers  will  be  any  more  than  I  have 
been  myself  drawn  into  enjoyment  of 
this  book  by  means  of  any  sympathy  with 
the  political  opinions  or  the  social  sym- 
pathies of  the  author.  But  the  picture 
which  he  gives  us  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  political  condition  and  indeed 
in  the  social  condition  of  France  thruout 
the  whole  of  that  period  are  so  vivid  and 
so  living  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  any  reader  who 
finds  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  study  of 
a  political  and  social  life  which  has  never 
been  his  own.  The  chapter  headed  *'Of 
a  Few  Celebrities  Whom  I  Knew  Well" 
is  a  fair  specimen  alike  of  the  author's 
opporttmities  and  of  his  capacity  to  illus- 
trate them..  This  volume  describes  with 
remorseless  severity  the  corruptions 
which  displayed  themselves  during  the 
rule  of  the  Second  Empire.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  author  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  impartial  observ- 
er of  a  Napoleonic  rule,  but  I  think  that 
even  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  critic 
might  be  inclined  to  make  liberal  allow- 
ance for  an  occasional  exaggeration  in 
the  Marquis  de  Castellane^s  dealings  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  French  Second 
Empire.  The  volume  is  on  the  whole  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  modern  histori- 
cal memoirs.  The  Marquis  is,  of  course, 
a  decided  partizan  and  makes  this  frank- 
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ly  clear  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
hook.  But  then  we  all  know  that  some 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  his- 
tory have  been  made  by  thoro  partizans. 
The  Marquis  dc  Castellane's  book  is 
not  wholly  or  mainly  given  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  disputed  questions  in  the 
history  of  modern  France.  This  volume 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  French  social 


as  well  as  political  life,  and  it  deals 
with  a  great  many  subjects  quite  outside 
the  range  of  mere  party  politics.  I  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  telling  my 
American  readers  that  whatever  fault 
they  may  find  with  it  they  will  hardl\' 
ascribe  to  any  of  its  chapters  the  demerit 
of  dullness. 

l.oNDoN,    England. 
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How  to  Prevent  the  Plague 


BY  SYDNEY    REID 


i  i  r^  UBONIC  plague  can  be  killed— 

Ij      wiped    off   the    earth,    if    only 

'^""^      modern    sanitary    science    can 

have  a  free  hand  at  the  breeding  places." 

So  said  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  the 
writer  during  a  visit  of  the  latter  to  the 
quarantine  station  on  Staten  Island  a  day 
or  two  ago.     The  doctor  continued : 

"Yon  hear  such  and  such  a  locality 
mentioned  as  the  home  of  the  plague. 
From  that  place  every  now  and  then  it 
stalks  forth  for  a  march  around  the 
world.  It  has  been  doing  the  same  thing 
since  and  probably  before  the  dawn  of 
history,  for  the  modern  bubonic  plague 
is  the  old  dreaded  black  death  which,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  came  out  of  the 
East  and  slew  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Europe. 

'Tn  the  fourteenth  century  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was  or  where  it  came 
from,  and  were  helpless  in  its  presence. 
The  reason  that  any  survived  was  that 
some  were  naturally  immune.  Again  and 
again  in  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  then  the  plague  has  renewed  its  in- 
vasions, and  tho  rising  civilization  grad- 
ually built  up  defenses  against  it,  they 
were  weak,  and  the  disease  surmounted 
them  and  worked  havoc.  Medical 
science  really  did  not  know  what  it  was 
or  how  to  fight  it. 

**And  then,  just  the  other  day  as  it 
were — strictly  speaking  in  1894 — two 
men,  working  independently,  found,  iso- 
lated, and  studied  the  plague  organism, 
and  gave  their  discovery  to  the  world. 


They  were  Doctors  Yersin,  of  France, 
and  Kitasato,  of  Japan.  Immediately 
upon  the  identification  of  the  organism 
a  host  of  investigators  began  work  upon 
the  problems  of  transmission,  and  the  rat 
was  found  to  be  an  important  malefactor. 
Then  indictment  was  drawn  against  the 
tiea  which  the  rat  carries  about  with  him, 
and,  latterly,  accusation  has  been  direct- 
ed against  the  Western  ground  squirrel ; 
while  some  scientists  declare  that  the 
mosquito  is  active  in  spreading  the 
plague.  Other  creatures  also  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  blame,  but  we  are  now  sure 
that  the  greatest  transmitter  is  man  him- 
self. The  disease  travels  from  one  to 
another. 

*'()ur  new  knowledge  of  the  plague 
gives  us  an  immense  advantage.  We  of 
the  New  York  Quarantine  Station  are 
on  the  first  line  of  defense  here.  Three 
times  within  the  past  ten  years  there 
have  been  attempted  invasions  easily  re- 
pelled. There  will  be  other  attempts  at 
invasion  probably,  and  we  expect  to  repel 
them  easily.  Maybe  the  plague  can 
sneak  into  the  country  thru  some  back  or 
side  door  but  it  will  be  apprehended  im- 
mediately if  it  does  succeed  in  getting 
in.  For  the  inner  lines  of  defense  are 
in  good  order,  the  entire  medical  profes- 
sion on  the  alert,  the  cause  of  the  disease 
known,  principal  methods  of  transmis- 
sion known,  and  symptoms  unmistakable. 
The  proper  treatment  also  is  known. 
The  case  that  gets  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense will,  as  soon  as  the  disease  devel- 
ops, land  in  the  isolation  ward  of  a  good 
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hospital  with  no  further  opportunity  to 
do  mischief,  while  all  those  who  have 
Deen  exposed  will  be  isolated  and  treated 
until  the  period  of  possible  development 
of  the  disease  (eight  daysj  has  passed, 
when,  if  they  show  no  signs  of  the  sick- 
ness, they  can  safely  be  set  at  liberty. 

"But  this  safety  for  ourselves  is  not 
enough.  Civilization  can  do  better  than 
merely  crouch  down  behind  its  defenses. 
It  ouglit  to  follow  the  plague  to  its  lair 
and  exterminate  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  all  the  world  that  it  can  do  this,  if  it 
can  get  a  free  hand.  The  difficulty  is 
with  the  backward  nations  which  pre- 
serve and  spread  the  great  contagious 
diseases.  For  instance,  every  good  Mus- 
sulman, at  least  once  in  his  life  time, 
feels  it  a  duty  to  go  to  Mecca.  He  trav- 
els with  a  caravan,  or  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  amid  much  crowding  and  the 
most  unsanitary  conditions.  In  Mecca, 
as  a  pious  duty,  he  bathes  in  and  drinks 
from  polluted  'holy'  pools,  and  carries 
away  some  of  the  water  in  a  bottle,  think- 
mg  it  contains  blessings,  while  it  really 
holds  cholera  germs.  When  he  returns 
from  his  pilgrimage,  he  has  brought 
cholera  with  him,  and  spreads  death  far 
and  wide.  Multiply  that  pilgrim  by  many 
thousands,  and  you  get  the.  sum  of  the 
mischief  that  unsanitary  conditions  in 
and  around  Mecca  are  doing.  When  the 
bubonic  plague  is  on  the  march,  the  holy 
city  of  the  Mohametan  world  spreads  it 
in  the  same  manner.  There  are  sev- 
eral so-called  homes  of  the  plague  where 
it  is  always  smoldering,  ready  to  blaze 
up  again  if  given  favorable  conditions. 
Some  of  these  are  in  Russia,  some  in 
China,  some  in  India.  Centers  of  Hin- 
doo fanaticism  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pious  pilgrims  gather  to  bathe 
in  and  drink  'holy'  water  which  is  pol- 
luted are  especially  helpful  to  the  disease. 

"Now,  medical  science  knows  these 
things,  and  the  civilized  governments  are 
wpll  aware  of  them.  But  they  are  help- 
less because  of  the  attitude  of  the  ignor- 
ant masses  among  the  backward  peoples. 
The  Indians  would  rise  in  a  body  and 
kill  the  doctors  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment tried  to  clean  up  the  'holy'  places 
in"  India  and  establish  healthv  conditions. 
Just  so  in  Mecca.  The  entire  Moham- 
medan world  would  blaze  with  revolt  if 
the  Turks  attempted  to  enforce  sanitary 


regulations  among  the  pilgrims.  Mus- 
sulmen  are  fatalists  who  say  that  if 
/\llah  sends  the  plague  or  the  cholera,  it 
must  be  for  some  wise  and  good  purpose, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  presumptuous 
and  wrong  on  the  part  of  man  to  inter- 
fere with  Its  working.  The  Hindoo  feels 
the  same  way  about  it.  So  .do  the  China- 
men, and  those  Russians  who  indulge  in 
plague  culture. 

"Killing  the  plagues,  therefore,  is  not 
a  task  for  one  nation.  The  necessity  for 
It  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  for 
international  federation  among  leading 
nations.  Let  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan 
and  any  others  that  wish  to,  form  an  in- 
ternational sanitary  union,  and,  going  to 
the  backward  peoples  with  sufficient 
force  behind  them  to  command  respect, 
say : 

"  'Your  "holy"  places  are  a  nuisance 
and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  world. 
You  must  clean  them  up,  or  get  out  of 
the  way  and  let  us  do  it.  And  when  they 
are  clean  they  must  be  kept  clean.' 

"Such  an  order,  with  the  entire  force 
of  civilization  behind  it,  would  be  obeyed, 
and  in  a  little  while  some  or  all  of  the 
great  plagues  which  now  ravage  the 
earth  would  have  disappeared  forever, 
save  in  the  pages  of  history  studied  by 
the  curious,  as  we  now  read  about  the 
strange  monsters  that  once  held  posses- 
sion of  the  earth." 

Opposition  to  necessary  sanitary  regu- 
lations in  some  of  the  backward  coun- 
tries is  not  by  any  means  always  con- 
fined to  the  ignorant  masses.  For  in- 
stance, recently  in  Shanghai,  when  the 
British  authorities,  in  view  of  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  plague,  issued  strict 
sanitary  regulations,  they  received  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  all  the  principal  Chinese 
merchants  of  the  city,  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  guilds  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  is  a  paragraph: 

"We  request  that  the  by-laws  be  re- 
stricted only  to  bubonic  plague,  and  shall 
not  include  other  infectious  diseases  such 
as  smallpox,  cholera,  etc." 

When  such  intelligent  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  the  Chinese  merchants  of 
Shanghai  are  opposed  to  enforcing  sani- 
tary precautions  against  the  spread  of 
cholera,  smallpox,  etc.,  what  must  be  the 
mental  condition  of  the  masses?    White 
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doctors    sometimes    discover   when    they  on  the  cables  that  connect  her  with  the 

go  in  native  quarters  to  vaccinate  chil-  dock.     Rats  don't  jump  from  a  dock  to  a 

dren,  and  find  Chinese  mothers  turned  to  ship ;  they  climb  in  alon^  a  cable,  avoid- 

tigresses,  wildly  seeking  their  lives.    The  ing  the  gangway  when  down  because  -of 

explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  natives  the  watch  stationed  there.    Under  the  new 

have  industriously  spread  the  story  that  arrangement,  when  the  rat  climbs  a  cable 

white    doctors    take    out    the    eyes    and  he  walks  into  a  funnel,  and  has  his  choice 

hearts   of   children    and    make   medicine  of  staying  there,  going  ashore  again,  or 

from  them.  falling  off  into  the  water.     So  it  is  ex- 

A  typical  case  of  attempted   invasion  tremely  hard  for  a  plague-stricken  rat  to 

occurred   in    tSqq,    November    18.   when  get  aboard  a  ship.     Moreover,  a  plague- 

the   freight   steamship   "J^mes  W.   Tay-  stricken  rat  is  not. in  high  spirits.     He  i^ 

lor"  arrived  from  Rio  Janiero,  where  an  not    going    abroad    on    adventures,    but 

epidemic  of  plague  existed.   The  steward  wants  to  crawl  into  some  comfortable  hole 

had  died  and  been  buried  at  sea,  but  the  and  keep  quiet.     Tn  addition,  all  the  way 

captain    reported    all    others    well,    and,  iip  from  the  port  where  the  plague  is  the 

judging    from    appearance?,    they    were  crew    of    the    vessel    are    systematically' 

weH.      Nevertheless,    captain    and    crew  killing  rats,  and  on  arrival  at  New  York 

were  lined  up  and  inspected,  their  tern-  there   is  a  grand  batteau.     Hatches  are 

peratures  taken,  and  a  s^landular  exam-  battened  down,  the  hold  made  as  nearlv 

ination   made.     This   revealed   the  pres-  air-tight  as  possible,  and  pans  of  burning 

ence  of  the  plague  in  a  mild  form.   There  sulphur  and  pans  of  water  are  set  down 

were  the  characteristic  lesion  and  gland-  at     intervals — the     sulphur     about     one 

ular  affection  in  three  of  the  men,  and  pound  to   t,ooo  cubic   feet  of  air  space, 

bacteriological     examination     confirmed  The  suffocating  rats   rush  out  to  drink 

the  diagnosis.     The  steward  had  died  of  the  water,  and  when  the  hold  is  opened 

plague.   The  captain  was  one  of  the  three  a^ain  there  are  the  rats  all  dead  in  plain 

who  had  the  disease.     He  said  he  hnd  sight. 

"felt  bad"  only  for  a  day  or  two  while  The  rats  in  this  part  of  the  country  at 

in  transit,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  ^east  are  not  infected  with  plague,   and 

there   was   anything:   serious   the   matter  it  may  be  that  none  having  the  infection 

with  him.     The  sick  men  were  taken  to  can  get  in  thru  New  York,  but  profes- 

the  Swinburne  T'^land  Hospital,  the  rats  sional  rat  catchers  of  New  York  City,  of 

all  killed,  the  old  crew  taken  off  the  ship  whom    there    are   nearly    fifty    and    who 

and  detained  under  observation,  the  ship  have  an  organization,  do  not  share  Dr. 

cleaned    and    disinfected,    and    then    al-  Doty's  slighting  opinion  of  the  rodents, 

lowed  to  proceed  about  her  business.  or   put    much    faith    in    the    precautions 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  plague  adopted  for  keeping  .them  out.  They 
was  being  smuggled  in  quite  uncon-  doubt  the  infallibilitv  of  the  watch  on 
sciously  by  the  smugglers.  The  rat^  the  gangway,  they  do  not  believe  that 
were  not  guiltv.  Their  bodies,  exam-  all  ships  comply  with  the  regulations, 
ined  in  the  laboratory,  yielded  no  plague  ^^^d  they  think  that,  anyhow,  some  rats 
germs  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  would  get  in  with  the  cargo.  Extermin- 
Doty  thinks  that  the  danger  from  rats  ation  of  the  country's  rats  seems  to  thern 
has  been  exaggerated.  Rats  are  being  an  impossibility,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
killed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but  not  here,  foreign  rats  are  constantly  arrivino. 
Rats  are  recognized  as  undesirable  citi-  There  are  sixteen  species  of  rats  now  in 
zens  aside  from  anvthin"-  that  they  may  the  country,  the  gray  Norway  rats  lead- 
do  to  spread  the  plague,  and  some  day  i^C"  in  numbers. 

there  may  be  a  nation-wide  movement  to  fn    San     Francisco's    fight     with    the 

exterminate   them   on    general    grounds;  plague,  led  by  ITnited  States  sanitary  ex- 

but  it  would  be  a  colossal  job,  would  cost  perts,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 

a  vast  amount  of  monev,  and   does  not  importance    of   the    rat.      Millions    were 

seem  to  be  necessary.     Precautions  now  killed,  278,000  in  seven  months  by  means 

taken  a-rainst  rats  are  deemed  sufficient,  of  tra])s   alone,  and  great   numbers   poi- 

When   a   ship   lies   in   a   port   where   the  soned  with  pieces  of  bread  smeared  with 

plague  has  broken  out,  she  puts  funnels  arsenic  or  phosphorus.  Bacteriological  ex- 
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amination  showed  that  a  few  of  the  crea- 
tures were  bearin,c:  pla^^^ne  ^erms,  and  the 
])lague  became  epidemic  among  the 
jT^round  squirrels  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  died  by  thousands  and,  what  was 
even  more  alarming,  they  bred  descend- 
ants immune  to  the  plague,  yet  capable 
of  preserving  and  transmitting  the 
germs.  Fleas  of  the  rats  and  squirrels 
were  also  found  unafifected  themselves 
by  the  plague,  yet  carrying  the  germs 
and  passing  from  their  various  hosts  to 
men.  San  Francisco,  therefore,  during 
T908-9-10,  fought  rats  with  all  possible 
vigor,  and  practically  exterminated  them. 
Their  feedinjT;  and  l)reeding  places  w^ere 
invaded  and  destroyed,  and  in  addition 
to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  killed  by 
poisoning  and  trapping,  an  equal  number 
probably  died  of  starvation.  Sanitary 
laws  were  enforced  with  rigor,  50,000 
metal  garbage  cans  with  tight-fitting 
covers  were  distributed,  shutting  off  the 
rats'  access  to  the  garbage  which  had 
been  one  of  their  greatest  food  supplies. 
Brigades  of  sanitarians,  armed  with  the 
most  effective  appliances,  went  about 
cleaning  up,  killing  the  rats,  and  render- 
ing their  old  abodes  impossible  for  them. 
The  campaign  made  San  Francisco  the 
cleanest  city  in  the  world. 

The  rat  hunt  was  extended  around  the 
civilized  world,  and  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  fight  the  creatures  comes  from 
Buitenzorg,  Java,  where  M.  de  Kruyff, 
of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  after  four  years  of  investi- 
gation, has  hit  upon  carbon  bisulphide 
as  the  best  exterminator.  His  method  is 
to  stop  up  all  rat  holes  in  a  given  local- 
ity with  earth.  The  next  day  those  that 
are  inhabited  will  be  open  again.  In  each 
of  these  half  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  is  poured,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  few  seconds  (to  allow  the  liquid  to 
evaporate)  fire  is  applied.  An  explosion 
follows,  and  poisonous  fumes  fill  the  rat 
holes,  killing  all  rats  within  almost  in- 
stantly— 131  dead  rats  were  found  in 
forty-three  holes.  One  pound  of  bis-ii- 
phide  costing  10  cents  is  enough  for  200 
holes. 

A  Viennese  engineer,  Herr  von  Flor- 
entine. Baron  of  Biederheim,  has  invent- 
ed an  electric  trap  for  rats  which  is  doing 


great  execution  in  Germany.  The  at- 
traction to  this  trap  is  electric  light,  or 
bait,  or  both.  The  animal  coming  to  ex- 
amine or  to  eat  closes  the  current,  and  is 
killed  in  from  fifty  to  sixty  seconds.  Ac- 
cess to  the  trap  is  always  free,  even  after 
several  rats  have  been  killed.  No  rat 
that  gets  in  the  trap  escapes.  This  elec- 
tric trap  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
America  and  great  results  from  it  arc 
claimed. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  East 
Indian  mongoose  was  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  competent  rat  exterminator.  He 
was.  They  tried  him  in  Jamaica,  and  he 
proved  altogether  too  competent,  for. 
after  fir.ishing  up  the  rats  there,  he  went 
on  and  exterminated  the  birds,  includine 
poultry. 

The  great  fierce  animals  which  one- 
disputed  supremacy  of  the  earth  with 
man  have  been  conquered  lon^j  ago,  and 
are  in  danp^er  of  extinction.  The  mightv 
Inmters  of  today  are  armed  with  micro- 
scopes, their  ammunition  is  knowledge, 
their  hunting  grounds  the  pathological 
laboratories.  They  are  face  to  face  with 
perils  far  more  deadlv  and  more  subtle 
than  serpents  or  wild  beasts  could  cause, 
and  have  found  the  way  to  limit,  per- 
haps to  end  them. 

They  have  tamed  smallpox,  imposed 
l)ounds  on  3^ellow  fever,  curbed  cholera. 
cured  diphtheria,  excluded  the  plague, 
and  are  fighting  a  mighty  and  successful 
battle  against  tuberculosis.  But  what 
thev  have  done  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  they  can  do  if,  wdth  the  Sani- 
tary League  of  the  nations  behind  them, 
they  are  given  a  free  hand  at  those  places 
such  as  Mecca  and  Benares,  which  are 
the  lairs  of  the  great  pestilences.  A  re- 
cent cable  despatch  from  India  declares 
that  the  plague's  ordinary  toll  in  that 
country  is  88,000  per  month  ;  other  de- 
spatches show  how  at  the  present  time 
the  plague  is  marching  southward  from 
Manchuria,  killing  a  majority  of  thosv 
in  its  path. 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
.soldiers  of  science  to  oppose  ravaging  ty- 
rants mxore  terrible  and  destructible  than 
a  score  of  Attilas  or  Genghis  Khans, 
save  untold  millions  of  human  lives,  and 
make  Earth  a  safer  dwelling^  place. 

New   York   City. 
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WHILE  public  attention  is  being- 
directed  to  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  Mexico,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  compare  this  country  with  the 
United  States  along  certain  lines  of  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  91,000,000  distributed 
over  3,600,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
while  the  767,000  square  miles  of  Mexi- 
co's area  contain  about  15,000,000  popu- 
lation. The  imports  of  the  United  States 
in  1908-9  had  a  value  of  $1.3  billions 
and  the  exports  of  $1.6  billions,  while 
the  imports  of  Mexico  were  worth  $78,- 
000,000,  and  exports  $115,000,000.  The 
governmental  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  in  1909  was  about  $1,000,000,000, 
while  that  of  Mexico  for  the  same  year 
was  about  $46,000,000.  The  public  debt 
of  the  United  States  is  a  little  over 
$1,000,000,000.  or  about  the  same  as  the 
annual  expenditure,  while  the  public  debt 
of  Mexico  is  $220,000,000,  or  nearly  five 
times  the  annual  expenditure.  The 
length    of    the    railways    of    the    United 


States  is  about  235,000  miles ;  that  of  the 
Mexican  about  15,000.  The  length  of 
telegraph  wires  strung  in  the  United 
States  is  about  1,600,000  miles;  in  Mexi- 
co it  is  36,000  miles.  The  post-office  of 
this  country  handles  annually  about  14,- 
000,000,000  pieces  of  mail,  while  that  of 
Mexico  handles  about  150,000,000  pieces. 
A  better  picture  of  the  civilization  of 
the  two  countries  is  given  by  per  capita 
figures.  In  the  accompanying  chart  the 
figures  relate  to  the  following  subjects: 
Population  per  square  mile,  imports,  ex- 
ports, government  expenditure  and  pub- 
lic debt  in  dollars  per  capita  for  the  year 
1909,  number  of  miles  of  railway  per 
10,000  inhabitants,  miles  of  telegraph 
line  per  10,000  inhabitants,  and  number 
of  thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  bv 
the  postal  authorities  per  hundred  of  pop- 
ulation. In  all  of  these  indices  of  civil- 
ization, with  the  exception  of  the  public 
debt,  the  United  States  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  Mexico. 


Nicw   Haven.  Conn. 
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Phillips's  Last  Novel 

The  untimely  death  of  David  Graham 
PhilHps  calls  particular  attention  to  his 
last  story.*  But  more  than  any  other 
hook  it  deserves  attention  hecause  of  its 
sing-ular  merits. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Phillips  belonged 
to  that  class  of  novelists  whose  sense  of 
things  was  destructive.  He,  like  the  rest, 
stood  upon  his  individual  peak  of  sad 
cynicism,  reviewed  the  entire  social  order 
and  said,  *'It  is  bad,"  in  a  manner  so  of- 
fensively dramatic  that  his  books  have 
been  extremely  popular.  He  was  one  of 
those  writers  of  fiction  whose  genius  ran 
like  a  mole  beneath  the  surface  of  all  oui 
illusions,  especially  those  about  women, 
and  broke  the  crust  of  them.  In  a  series 
of  novels  like  ''The  Second  Generation," 
"Old  Wives  For  New,"  "Hungry 
Hearts"  and  other  stories  he  applied  the 
scalpel  of  his  scathing  style  to  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  our  social  anatomy  until 
he  left  no  feature  of  it  unscarred.  But 
the  Grain  of  Dust  marked  his  passage 
from  the  destructive  to  the  constructive 
stage  of  development,  and  in  this  marked 
Mr.  Phillips  as  something  more  than  a 
writer  of  fiction.  He  accomplished  in- 
tellectually in  a  few  years  what  the  aver- 
age writer  of  his  class  never  accom- 
plishes at  all.  Once  an  iconoclast,  al- 
ways an  iconoclast,  is  the  rule  with  them. 
That  is  to  say  he  became  remedial  in  his 
thought  and  in  his  art.  It  is  easy  for  the 
most  commonplace  object  to  assume  sig- 
nificance when  magnified  by  darkness. 
So  it  has  become  easy  for  some  novelists 
to  write  ''strong"  books  about  our  social 
disorders.  The  atmosphere  of  them  is 
black  and  portentous.  The  reader  wan- 
ders in  a  night  haunted  by  problems, 
alarmed  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  sig- 
nificance by  some  ill-defined,  shadow - 
covered  social  evil.  And  he  refers  to  the 
writer  of  his  bogy  book  as  a  prophet. 
Thus  Mr.  Phillips  was  accustomed  to 
handle     masquerade     problems     without 

*The  Grain  of  Dust.  By  David  Graham  Phillips. 
New    York:    D.    Appleton    &   Co.      $1.30. 
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much  comfort  to  the  anxious  reader. 
But  in  this  story  he  has  got  into  daylight 
mentally,  and  has  offered  so  simple  a 
solution  to  matters  so  complex  that  it 
leaves  us  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
the  answer  he  gives  to  the  Babel  clamor 
of  matrimonial  exchange  writers.  Like 
the  majority  of  his  stories,  this  one  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  relation  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  never  an  admirer  of  woman  as  she 
is.  He  maintained  to  the  last  that  she 
was  not  only  greatly  over-estimated  by 
man,  but  by  herself.  He  considered  her 
not  so  much  the  "frailer"  vessel  as  she 
was  the  parasite  which  lives  upon  man 
and  his  endeavors.  In  her  inability  to 
meet  her  share  of  the  duties  of  life,  he 
dramatizes  her  as  a  social  incubus.  But 
in  this  story  the  process  is  dramatized  by 
which  the  woman  develops  and  exer- 
cised her  capacity. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  and  about  New 
York.  Frederick  Norman,  a  wealthy 
young  lawyer,  epitomizes  the  arrogance 
of  self-sufficiency  and  assurance  which 
insure  success  when  the  man  that  has 
them  has  genius  as  well.  Altho  he  is  en- 
gaged to  a  woman  of  position  and  means, 
he  becomes  infatuated  with  a  stenog- 
rapher working  in  one  of  his  offices.  She 
possesses  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic  beauty 
which  rendered  her  radiant  one  moment, 
and  the  next  left  her  colorless  and  vague. 
The  author  gives  us  to  understand  that 
Norman's  infatuation  is  due  entirely  to 
her  physical  charms.  The  subsequent 
development  of  her  character  is  one  of 
the  coolest  and  severest  criticisms  upon 
women  ever  written  by  any  man,  and  by 
the  side  of  which  Mr.  PhilHps's  former 
work  along  this  line  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance. She  passes  thru  four  stages  of 
growth.  First,  she  is  the  young  woman 
barely  passed  the  naivete  of  girlhood,  in- 
different to  all  save  an  aged  father.  Sec- 
ond, after  she  and  her  father  have  been 
taken  imder  Norman's  financial  wing,  she 
begins  to  develop  the  parasitic  propensity 
for  comfort.     She  remains  the  same  be- 
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cause  she  does  not  love  Norman,  but  she 
identifies  herself  with  that  unpleasant 
feminine  type  who  takes  the  frankincense 
and  myrrh  of  one  love  and  lays  it  at  the 
feet  of  another.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of 
her  father,  she  receives  Norman  and  his 
gifts  believing  herself  im.mune  from  the 
contagion  of  comfort.  The  third  stage 
is  reached  after  her  father's  death,  when 
she  insists  upon  becoming  independent 
of  Norman.  She  disappears,  goes  to 
work,  but  in  a  short  while  she  discovers 
that  luxury  has  rendered  her  incapable 
of  graceful  selfsustaining  poverty,  and 
that  hereafter  she  must  be  dependent 
upon  some  man's  bounty.  She  agrees  to 
marry  Norman,  not  because  she  loves 
him,  but  because  she  needs  him  and  his 
goods.  Soon  after  their  marriage  she 
makes  an  effort  at  independence  by  de- 
serting him,  but  returns  voluntarily, 
thereby  admitting  that  her  need  is  strong- 
er than  her  self-respect.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  corresponding  change  in  Nor- 
man. He  understands  the  nature  of  her 
defeat,  accepts  it  nonchalantly,  dismisses 
his  infatuation  for  her,  settles  her  com- 
fortably as  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
child  in  his  home.  The  fourth  stage  of 
her  development  is  Mr.  Phillips's  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  love  and  marriaee. 
Presumably  neither  is  in  love  with  the 
other,  but  because  he  is  the  provider  of 
her  comfort,  she  in  return  undertakes  to 
become  the  efficient  mistress  of  his  home 
and  mother  of  his  child.  He  refuses  to 
allow  her  to  be  introduced  into  society. 
And  she  concerns  herself  with  the  mul- 
titudinous details  of  their  establishment 
and  wuth  smoothing  the  grooves  of  their 
life  together.  On  the  occasion  of  a  long 
absence  from  her,  he  gets  a  perspective 
upon  their  relationship  and  perceives  that 
he  has  been  living  in  a  home  of  content- 
ment created  by  his  wife,  and  that  how- 
ever they  may  have  failed  in  the  romance 
of  love,  they  have  achieved  the  comfort 
of  affection,  and  a  certain  congeniality 
which  is  not  intellectual.  Tt  mav  be  re- 
marked that  such  a  solution  forces  the 
woman  to  revert  to  the  so-called  ''primi- 
tive type."  But  this  is  perhaps  what  Mr. 
Phillips  meant.  Besides,  a  rettirn  to  such 
a  type  is  not  always  a  retros^ression.  But 
however  that  mav  be.  this  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  novels  of  the  year  so  far 


in  its  constructive  bearing  upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  modern  existence,  and  it  goes 
without  say  that  the  book  will  prove 
thoroly  offensive  to  most  feminine  and 
many  masculine  readers. 

The  Old  Regime 

Mr.  Williams,  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  read  of  the  several  Englishmen 
now  busy  in  the  field  of  French  mem- 
oirs, does  not  try  to  exaggerate  the  his- 
torical importance  of  his  writings.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  his  volume,  Madame 
de  Montespan  and  Louis  XIV ,  now  pub- 
lished in  a  new  and  less  expensive  edi- 
tion, he  writes: 

"Neither  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valliere,  nor 
Madame  de  Montespan,  nor  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges,  nor  any  of  the  numerous  ladies  who 
for  brief  periods  held  sway  over  the  royal 
affections,  have  left  the  slightest  mark  upon 
public  affairs :  while  in  regard  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ...  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  her  influence  in  affairs  of  state  was  very 
small,  and  that  the  story  that  she  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  is  a  myth."  * 

But  our  biographer  justifies  his  activi- 
ties in  citing  Voltaire — Voltaire  the  his- 
torian, this  time;  who  condones  his  de- 
tailed treatment  of  court  intrigues  on  the 
groimd  that  the  period  of  which  ht 
treats  has  such  fascination  for  the  stu- 
dent of  history  that  even  the  most  triv- 
ial minutiae  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  in- 
teresting. And  the  latter  day  writer 
adds  that  the  Montesnan  "was  some- 
thing more  than  the  mistress  of  le  Grand 
Monarqne,  the  mother  of  legitimated 
princes  and  princesses,  the  woman 
whose  blood  flows  today  in  the  veins  of 
half  the  royal  houses  of  Europe :  she  was 
the  symbol  of  her  age,  the  spirit  of  sev- 
enteenth century  France  incarnate" — of 
its  dignity  and  splendor,  its  genuine  ad- 
miration for  the  arts,  its  light-hearted 
gaiety  and  brilliant  wit,  and  also  of  its 
arrogance,  its  unreasoned  prodigality,  its 
superstition  and  crime.  So  that  we  have 
excellent  reasons  for  conning  a  page  of 
history :  for  reading  which  we  demand, 
after   all,    no    excuse    whatsoever.      Yet 

^Madame  df,  Monticspan  and  Louis  XIV.  By  H. 
Noel  Williams.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $2. 
A  new  study  of  "Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non," by  Lady  Blennerhasset,  has  only  just  appeared 
with  the   same  imprint. 
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doubtless  it  is  true  that  Mademoiselle  de 
La  Vallicre's  sim])lc  hearted  adoration, 
"no  less  than  the  calculated  flattery  of 
Madame  de  Montespan  and  her  various 
rivals,  went  far  to  confirm  T.ouis  XIV  in 
that  fine  conceit  of  his  kinp^ly  dignity, 
and  to  intensify  that  inf^rained  selfish- 
ness of  character,"  which  long  blinded 
him  to  the  miseries  which  his  wars  and 
grinding  taxation  brought  upon  his 
realm.  And  may  we  not  suspect  that  the 
sickness  at  heart  from  which  he  must 
have  suffered  on  learning  what  were  the 
ramifications  of  the  "Afifaire  des  Poi- 
sons" goes  far  toward  explaining  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Maintenon^ 

Now,  as  for  the  ladies  of  whom  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  courtly  chronicler,  as  for 
them  and  their  husbands  (where  thev 
were  married)  : 

"Un  partage  avec  Jupiter 

N'a  rien  dn  tout  qui  deshonore " 

or,  at  least,  didn't  have  then.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  period  of  reaction 
which  followed  Louis  XIV's  reign — so 
pious  ere  the  close?  There  were  "part- 
ages"  enough,  but  no  ''Jupiter."  Yet 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  newly  published 
memoirs  of  the  Regency,  tho  the  Re- 
g"ency  was  the  most  shameless  epoch  in 
French  history.  Mr.  Williams  himself 
has  written  the  story  of  The  Fascinating 
Due  de  Richelieu,'^  whose  life  was  gav 
and  unabashed  and  even  very  long.  It 
was  in  this  Richelieu's  time  that  the 
word  roue  came  into  use,  being  applied 
by  the  Regent  (Philippe  d'Orleans)  to 
his  companions,  who  deserved  every  man 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  {la  rOue).  The 
story  is  not  an  edifying  one:  nor  has  it 
altogether  as  much  historical  importance 
as  that  of  the  earlier  reign.  Yet  the 
story  teller  has  put  his  abundant  mate- 
rials to  good  use,  and  uses  taste  that 
matches  his  judgment.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  tale  of  *'the  most  notorious  Love- 
lace" of  an  age  of  Lovelaces  told  at  all, 
bv  all  means  let  us  have  Mr.  Williams 
tell  it.  Still,  eighteenth  century  ver- 
sions of  the  tale,  without  profiting  by  the 
results  of  recent  investigation,  have  their 
attractiveness  for  those  who  care  to 
read   the   annals   of  a   decadent  age;  as 

'The  Fascinating  Due  de  Richelieu.     Bv  H.  Noel 
WiJUams.      New   York:   Chas.    Scribner's   Sons.      $4. 


Duclos's  Secret  Memoirs^  bears  ready 
witness. 

In  the  same  "Court  Series"  of  mem- 
oirs we  have  a  volume  by  Soulavie,*  an- 
other eighteenth  century  memorialist, 
and  a  less  candid.  His  book  was  first 
published,  indeed,  as  the  journal  of  a 
certain  Marechale  de  D.  (Paris,  1802)  ; 
and  tho  we  recognize  today  that  no 
Marechale  was  ever  responsible  for  his 
gossiping,  that  fact  does  not  lessen  the 
fabrication's  value  for  him  who  reads 
with  caution,  remembering  how  little  de- 
pendable it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
strict  historian.  He  is,  indeed,  more 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  literary 
formlessness  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  diverting  book — tho  not  one  univer- 
sally recommendable,  even  from  another 
point  of  view  than  the  historian's. 

There  is  at  least  no  moral  objection  to 
Miss  Edith  Sichel's  Household  of  the 
Lafayettes.^  One  cordially  welcomes 
this  volume  if  only  for  a  page  in  the  in- 
troduction, where  the  author  corrects  a 
"common  blunder,"  whereby  the  people 
of  the  old  regime  ''are  confounded  with 
the  system."  For  not  every  one  of  the 
eighteenth  century  belonged  to  the  (Eil 
de  boeuf.  Among  those  who,  in  an  age 
of  frivolity  or  crime,  preserved  the  san- 
ity and  moral  graces  of  tradition,  were 
both  the  orthodox  religious  and  certain 
of  the  so-called  philosophers.  To  quote 
Miss  Sichel : 

"Of  the  former  type,  the  de  Noailles  fam- 
ily are  representative;  Lafayette  and  his 
friends  are  a  fine  embodiment  of  the  latter. 
In  .  .  .  Adrienne  d'Ayen.  v  ho  afterward  be- 
came Madame  de  Lafayette,  we  shall  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  sides 
united." 

Miss  Sichel's  book  is  bound  to  have  a 
marked  appeal  for  American  readers,  for 
Americans  have  ever  magnified  the  im- 
portance, if  not  also  the  moral  excel- 
lences, of  their  hero,  Lafayette.  Yet  it 
is  to  be  questioned  wdiether  the  makers 
of  books  are  not  too  feverishly  cultivat- 
ing this  field  of  memoirs.     There  is  no 

^Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Regency.  The  Minority 
of  I.ouis  XV.  By  Charles  Pinot  Duclos,  Historio- 
grapher of  France.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
E.  Tules  Meras.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$1.50. 

*M.\dame  de  Pompadour.  From  the  Note  Book  i^f 
.Marechale  de  D.  By  Jean  Louis  Soulavie.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  E.  Jules  Meras.  New  York: 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.     $1.50. 
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questioning  the  lure  of  the  Life,  or  the 
spice  of  French  or  pseudo-French  cook- 
ery— but  in  all  things  moderation! 

Municipal  Franchises.  •  By  Delos  F.  Wil- 
cox. New  York:  Engineering  News 
Publishing  Co.      $5. 

It  is  almost  unanimously  admitted  that 
"the  experience  of  American  cities  in 
franchise  granting  makes  a  dark,  but  in- 
structive, chapter  in  the  political  and 
business  history  of  the  country."  In  the 
early  days  of  cities  public  service  cor- 
porations are  welcomed  as  public  bene- 
factors. To  get  the  accommodations  of 
street  railways,  gas,  electric  light  and 
telephones  the  cities  often  give  away, 
with  frenzied  recklessness,  the  rights  in 
the  streets  which,  later,  to  their  chagrin, 
they  discover  are  immensely  valuable. 
Before  the  inert  multitude  is  awake  to 
the  situation  the  pol'ticians  generally  dis- 
cover that  there  is  money  in  franchises 
and  then  the  merry  game  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  strike  legislation  and  black- 
mail is  started.  Franchise  seeker  and 
dishonest  official  debauch  each  other, 
while  the  dear  public  is  plundered  by 
both.  Disclosures  of  this  partnership  in 
wickedness  later  revolt  the  community 
and  then  the  public  mind  is  opened  both 
to  the  gold  mines  that  lie  hidden  in  fran- 
chise grants  and  to  the  necessity  for 
jealously  safeguarding  the  public  prop- 
erty in  them.  The  stake  is  colossal.  The 
public  service  corporations  in  New  York 
City  are  capitalized  at  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  The  gas  companies  of  the 
country  are  capitalized  at  $567,000,000, 
and  the  telegraph  companies  at  $915,- 
000,000.  To  control  interests  of  that 
magnitude  exact  knowledge,  legal  and 
technical,  is  as  necessary  as  enthusiasm 
and  good  will.  Scores  of  experiments 
have  been  made,  thousands  of  clauses 
drafted,  hundreds  of  judicial  decisions 
rendered.  Any  city  patriot  who  is  grap- 
pling with  the  problem  for  his  own  local- 
ity will  act  with  better  effect  if  he  knows 
how  others  have  failed  or  succeeded  in 
mastering  it.  Therefore  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fran- 
chises of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  City,  with  commendable 
labor  and  zeal,  has  brought  together  and 
presents  in  attractive  and  comprehensi- 
ble   form,    precise   information    concern- 


ing the  franchise  conditions  imposed  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  He  de- 
tails the  varied  methods  so  far  adopted 
to  overcome  the  temptations  of  franchise 
corporations  to  bribe  officials,  fix  juries, 
influence  the  judiciary,  overcapitalize  the 
plants,  destroy  the  safety,  comfort  and 
beauty  of  city  life  and  recklessly  to  in- 
jure workmen  and  passengers.  He  of- 
fers encyclopedic  information  upon  elec- 
tric light,  heat  and  power  as  a  public 
utility,  upon  telegraph  and  telephone 
franchise  regulations,  upon  franchises 
for  electrical  conduits,  water  works  and 
water  supply,  and  upon  such  varied  mat- 
ters as  central  heating,  refri^jeration, 
pneumatic  tubes,  oil  pipe  lines  and  natu- 
ral and  artificial  gas. .  Nobody  who  gets 
at  close  grips  with  any  municipal  fran- 
chise can  afford  to  overlook  this  learned 
work. 

Literary  Notes 

....Says  Life:  "There  are  three  classes  of 
bookbuyers :   Collectors,  women,  and  readers." 

....Dr.  A.  H.  McKinney's  little  volume  on 
Practical  Pedagogy  in  the  Sunday  School 
(Revell;  50  cents)  discusses  necessary  princi- 
ples of  teaching  in  a  live  and  interesting  way. 

....  From  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  we  receive  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition,  fully  illustrated,  of 
Professor  Hoffmann's  Later  Magic,  "with 
new  miscellaneous  tricks  and  recollections  of 
Hartz    the    Wizard"    ($2). 

....In  The  Heart  of  the  Master  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin;  $T.25)  Dr.  William  B.  Wright 
has  given  a  full  account,  along  traditional 
lines,  of  the  events  of  Passion  Week,  based 
on  an  uncritical  reading  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tive. 

....The  superior  efficiency  of  native  help- 
ers and  evangelists  in  missionary  work  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  record  of  his  own  experi- 
ences given  by  Rev.  Malcolm  C.  Fenwick,  con- 
stituting as  it  does  a  fairly  good  account  of 
the  recent  progress  of  The  Church  of  Christ 
in  Corea   (Doran;  $1). 

....From  Macmillan  we  receive  the  second 
edition,  "revised  and  enlarged,"  of  Arnold 
Haultain's  Mystery  of  Golf  ($1.75).  Mr. 
Haultain  writes  gracefully,  yet  with  psycho- 
logical atid  historical  lore  at  his  command,  of 
a  game  that  is  no  longer  a  fad,  but  which  has 
today,  as  it  will  fof  ^ye,  enthusiastic  votaries. 

....George  Bird  Grinnell  does  not  describe 
with  any  particular  distinction  or  energy  of 
style  Trails  of  the  Pathfifiders  (Scrihncrs; 
$1.50).      He  has,  however,  a  thrilling  subject, 
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telling  the  story  of  Alexander  Henry,  the 
senior  and  the  younger,  Jonathan  Carver, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Zebu- 
Ion  M.  Pike,  Ross  Cox,  Fremont,  and  other 
pioneers.  Mr.  Grinnell's  chapters  contain,  as 
he  himself  says,  "much  of  history  which  is 
old,  but  which  to  the  average  American  will 
prove  absolutely  new."  This  is  true,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  material  at  the  author's 
command  was  not  more  effectively  handled. 

....Those  who  can  write  of  the  Civil  War 
from  the  standpoint  of  participants  are  becom- 
ing sadly  reduced  in  number.  Their  narra- 
tives have  the  special  attractiveness  and  au- 
thority of  personal  experience  often  tinged 
with  suffering  that  burnt  the  facts  deep  into 
memory,  whether  or  not  they  fully  understood 
their  significance.  Such  is,  in  part,  the  char- 
acter of  Capt.  R.  K.  Beecham's  volume  on 
Gettysburg,  The  Pivotal  Battle  of  the  Civil 
War  (McClurg;  $1.75  net).  The  author  be- 
longed to  the  old  Iron  Brigade  which  was  first 
of  the  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
lo  open  fire  at  Gettysburg.  Ten  years  ago  he 
went  over  the  field  again,  studying  many 
phases  of  that  great  struggle.  The  results  of 
his  studies  and  his  recollections  are  mingled 
in  this  book,  which,  with  its  map  and  illustra- 
tions,^ constitutes  an  admirable  guide  for  those 
who  wish  to  trace  clearly  the  three  days' 
battle 

....Thomas  Wentwortb  Higginson,  who 
died  May  9th,  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
As  reviewer,  essayist,  poet,  biographer,  and 
historian,  he  wrote  numerous  volumes,  none 
of  them  masterpieces,  but,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, interesting,  instructive,  and  lightened 
by  humor  and  good  sense.  Not  author  alone, 
he  was  also  athlete,  lecturer,  clergyman.  Free 
Soil  candidate  for  Congress,  colonel  of  the 
first  slave  regiment  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  philanthropist,  and  musician. 
He  had  a  reading  knowledge  of  ten  or  twelve 
languages  and  what  subjects  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  were  incapable  of  interesting  any 
one.  An  incorrigible  optimist,  he  wrote 
somewhere : 

"Personally,  T  should  like  to  live  to  sec  intern p- 
tional  arbitration  secured,  civil-service  reform  com- 
pleted, free  trade  established;  to  find  the  legal  and 
educational  rights  of  the  two  sexes  equalized;  to  know 
that  all  cities  are  as  honestly  governed  as  that  in 
which  I  dwell;  to  see  natural  monopolies  owned  by 
the_  public,  not  in  private  hands;  to  see  drunkenness 
extirpated:  to  live  under  absolute  as  well  as  nominal 
religious  freedom;  to  perceive  American  literature  to 
be  thoroly  emancipated  from  that  habit  of  colonial 
deference  which  still  hampers  it.  Yet  it  is  something 
to  believe  it  possible  that,  after  the  progress  already 
made  on  the  whole  in  these  several  directions,  some 
future  generation  may  see  the  fulfilment  of  what  re- 
mains." 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  descendant  of 
Francis  Higginson,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  he  was  one  of  the 
last  surviving  links  of  the  present  generation 
and   older  New  England. 


Pebbles 

AS    it's    done    in    OKLAHOMA. 

I  want  to  do  painting  or  paper  hanging  for 
a  good  milk  cow. — Advertisement  in  Tex- 
lioma  Argus. 

The  Duchess  of  Blankshire  (who  has  made 
a  poor  drive) — A  little  too  much  to  the  right, 
Pm  afraid. 

Obsequious  Professional  (who  is  instructing 
the  Duchess) — Oh,  not  at  all,  your  grace;  the 
hole  has  been  cut  too  much  to  the  left. — Golf 
Illustrated. 

Professor  Gunning,  lecturer  and  geologist, 
when  in  Florida,  was  looked  upon  as  danger- 
ous. 

"Why,"  said  the  son  of  a  preacher,  "they 
say  he  is  a  Darwiner." 

"Oh,"  answered  Gunning^s  friend,  "he's 
worse  than  that — he's  an  evolutionist !" 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  the  man,  "does  he 
practice  it?" — Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 

At  one  time  during  a  season  of  heavy  fog 
a  London  daily  paper  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  fog  story.  The  story  given  here  won 
the  prize. 

A  merchant  received  a  telephone  message 
one  miDrning  from  one  of  his  clerks. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Smith  !"  said  the  clerk  over  the 
wire.  "I  cannot  come  down  to  the  shop  this 
morning  on  account  of  the  fog.  I  have  not 
yet  arrived  home  yesterday." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

THE    LAST    HAT. 

[With   Apologies  to  the  Autocrat.] 
I   saw  her  once  before 
As   she   passed  by   the   door, 

And  again 
She   has    donned    her   new    chapeau. 
And  such  envious  glances  go 
In  her  train  ! 

They  say  that  as  to  wings 
Festoons   and  other  things. 

On  the  crown. 
Not  a  smarter  shape  is  found 
On  a  daily  saunter  round 

Thru  the  town. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
As  she  shook  her  gentle  head 

vSage  and  gray — 
She'd  have  been  ashamed  to  wear 
Such  a  shocking,  huge  affair 

In  her  day ! 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  her  here : 
But  that  most  egregious  hat 
And  the  feathers  and  all  that 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
Such  a  fashion  devotee — 

(Heaven   forbear!) 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  each  frenzied  furbelow — 

"J"   won't   care  ! 

— Boston  Transcript. 
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Triumphant  Democracy  in  China 

The  autocracy  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom has  reHnquished  its  prerogatives. 
The  ^^ermillion  Pencil  is  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  In  place  of  the 
Grand  Council  there  is  now  a  constitu- 
tional Cabinet,  composed,  it  is  true,  of 
much  the  same  members,  but  now^  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Assembly  as 
well  as  to  the  Emperor.  The  National 
Assembly  itself  was  not  due  until  19 17, 
but  has  really  been  in  existence  and  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  government  for 
nearly  a  year  now.  It  was  called  as  a 
"consultative  council,"  with  no  legislative 
powers,  even  the  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tion was  reserved  for  a  later  assembly. 
But  from  the  first  it  assumed  the  position 
of  a  parliament,  and  made  good  its  as- 
sumption. It  investigated  administrative 
departments,  communicated  directly  with 
the  provincial  governments,  discussed 
foreign  afifairs,  upset  financial  schemes, 
criticized  the  acts  of  the  Grand  Council 
and  called  for  its  resignation,  treating  the 
Grand  Council  as  a  responsible  ministry 
which  it  has  now  acknowlede^ed  itself  to 
be.  The  National  Assembly  has  succeed- 
ed in  doing  what  the  first  Russian  Duma 
tried  to  do  and  failed.     In  fact  China  is 


ahead  of  both  Russia  and  Germany  in 
getting  a  (jovernment  declared  by  Im- 
perial decree  responsible  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  It  has  been  a 
bloodless  revolution  except  for  some  few 
reformers  who  presented  their  petitions 
for  a  constitution  upon  their  dead  bodies 
as  a  proof  of  their  earnestness.  When 
the  Government  ordered  the  presumptu- 
ous Assemblymen  to  disperse  to  their 
homes  they  returned  answer  by  the 
mouth  of  some  Chinese  Mirabeau  that 
they  would  not  adjourn  but  were  quite 
willing  to  commit  suicide  respectfully 
and  unanimously  if  the  Government 
wished.  The  Government  did  not  insist. 
Doubtless  China  is  still  far  from  self- 
government  and  still  farther  from  know- 
ing how  to  use  it  properly,  but  more  has 
been  accomplished  in  three  years  than 
the  outside  world  thought  could  be  done 
in  the  nine  years  which  the  edict  of 
August  27,  1908,  set  as  the  period  for 
transition  to  .the  constitutional  regime. 

"And  the  end  of  the  fight 
Is  a  tombstone  white 

With  the   name   of   the   late   deceased, 
And  the  epitaph  drear 
'A  fool  lies  here 

Who  tried  to  hustle  the  East.'" 

Such  is,  or  once  was,  the  opinion  of 
Kipling  on  the  futility  of  attempts  to 
hasten  progress  in  the  Orient.  "Hustle 
the  East?"  But  it  is  we  who  will  have 
to  hustle  now  to  keep  ahead,  perhaps 
even  in  some  respects  to  catch  up.  How 
the  English  papers  sneered  at  the  edict 
of  1906  ordering  the  abolition  of  opium 
raising  and  smoking  within  ten  years. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  undertaking 
was  as  difficult,  and  in  their  opinion  as 
impossible,  as  the  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  all  Europe.  But  now,  when 
only  half  the  alloted  period  has  expired, 
England  is  obliged  to  cut  down  her  ex- 
portation of  Indian  opium  and  must  soon 
stop  it  altogether.  Fields  that  once  were 
scarlet  are  now  green  or  white.  Officials 
addicted  to  the  drug  have  been  retired 
to  private  life.  We  see  photographs  of 
crowds  of  smiling  Celestials  surrounding 
piles  of  opium  utensils  and  gambling  de- 
vices, burning  in  the  streets,  like  the  bon- 
fires of  vanities  that  Savonarola  started 
in  Florence.  \\  e  read  in  some  places  of 
public  holidays  and  processions  that  the 
people  may  manifest  their  joy  over  the 
abolition   of   the   two   vices   which   have 
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been  the  greatest  curse  of  their  country. 
We  hear  of  queue-cutting  parties  where 
liigh  and  low  meet  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  progress  the  ap]:)endages  whicli 
have  been  their  pride  for  generations.  In 
this  last  reform  their  loss  is  our  gain,  for 
when  top-knots  come  down  in  China  and 
Korea  it  lowers  the  price  of  the  hair 
which  the  coiffures  of  our  ladies  are  de- 
manding in  larger  quantities. 

What  encourages  belief  in  the  genu- 
ineness and  permanence  of  these  move- 
ments is  their  popular  character.  The 
pressure  for  the  abolition  of  the  opium 
trade  comes  from  below ;  the  voluntary 
reform  societies  urging  it  upon  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  the  provincial  assem- 
blies upon  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  National  Assembly  upon  the  Court, 
the  Court  upon  Great  Britain.  The  Im- 
perial Government,  never  very  strong  in 
China,  is  now  weaker  than  usual.  The 
Empress  Dowager,  most  powerful  for 
good  and  ill  of  all  female  monarchs,  is 
dead.  The  ruler  of  the  land  is  a  child ^ 
no  older  in  fact  than  the  constitutional 
movem.ent,  for  he  was  born  in  1906,  the 
year  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish the  new  regime. 

The  educational  movement  has  not 
been  dependent  upon  the  initiative  of 
Pekin.  Prefectures  and  provinces  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  have  been 
rivals  in  establishing  public  schools  of 
all  grades  from  primary  to  university. 
Listen  to  the  report  of  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  who  is  speaking 
of  the  backwoods  province  of  Yunnan, 
remote  from  foreign  influence : 

"Formerly  any  dirty  little  cubicle  serv^ed  as 
a  schoolroom,  and  a  crowd  of  unkempt 
youngsters,  presided  over  by  an  ill-paid,  i^e- 
spectacled  pedagogue,  produced  appalling  dis- 
cord by  reciting — at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  each  in  a  different  key — passages  from 
the  classics.  Now  one  enters  a  spacious, 
well-lighted  room,  with  orderly  rows  of  desks, 
where  sit  the  boys  poring  more  or  less  silent- 
ly over  their  tasks.  Only  five  years  ago  a 
Yunnanese  girl  who  could  read  was  a  rarity, 
one  who  could  both  read  and  write  a  phe- 
nomenon. Now,  in  every  town,  one  or  more 
buildings  bear  outside  the  legend  in  Chinese, 
'Elementary  School  for  Girls,'  and  any  morn- 
ing one  may  meet  bevies  of  little  maidens 
bound  thither,  clad  in  long,  dark-blue  gowns, 
and  with  their  hair  in  neatly  plaited  queues. 
None  but  girls  with  natural  feet  are  admitted 
to  these  schools — a  sensible  rule  which  the 
officials  are  determined  to  maintain." 

Here,  again,  the  Chinese  reformers  set 


Us  a  good  example.  They  have  the  cour- 
age to  attack  feminine  vices  as  well  as 
masculine.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  custom  of  waist  squeezing  is  far 
more  injurious  to  the  present  generation 
and  to  posterity  than  the  Chinese  custom 
of  foot  squeezing,  but  our  school  boards 
would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  exclude 
girls  addicted  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  announcement 
of  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  draft  a 
Constitution  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
with  England  curtailing  the  opium  trade, 
comes  the  announcement  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  national  banking  system  and 
the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
railroad  construction  and  internal  im- 
provement. What  has  become  of  those 
earth  spirits  who  not  many  years  ago  in- 
terfered with  the  construction  of  any 
railroads  in  the  country?  Industrially, 
educationally,  politically  and  morally 
China  is  awakening. 

The  Situation  in  Congress 

The  Republican  insurgents  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  shown  that  they  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  concerning  questions  with 
respect  to  which  the  Democrats  are 
united.  Voting  seven  times,  last  week, 
the  Senate  failed  to  elect  a  president  pro 
tem.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Frye,  who  had  re- 
signed because  of  the  condition  of  his 
health.  Mr.  Gallinger  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  caucus.  Nine  insur- 
gent Republicans  opposed  him — five  by 
voting  for  Mr.  Clapp  or  Mr.  Bristow, 
and  four  by  means  of  pairs  with  as  many 
insurgents  who  appeared  to  support  the 
caucus  decision.  A  majority  for  Mr. 
Gallinger  could  not  be  obtained.  From 
beginning  to  end  a  plurality  was  shown 
for  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  who  would  have  been 
elected  if  the  five  voting  insurgents  had 
chosen  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
Senate  chamber.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  insurgents  would  oppose 
any  other  candidate  presented  by  their 
Republican  associates,  for  Mr.  Gallinger 
was  especially  obnoxious  to  them  because 
they  believed  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Committees,  he  had  ex- 
erted his  influence  to  their  disadvantage 
in  making  committee  assignments.     But 
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the  bitterness  of  the  brief  debate  between 
them  and  several  representatives  of  the 
larger  faction  tended  to  confirm  them  in 
their  attitude  of  hostility. 

The  relation  of  this  incident  to  pend- 
ing projects  of  legislation  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  reported  that  fifty-five 
Senators,  a  clear  majority,  have  promised 
to  vote  for  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill. 
But  it  is  known  that  action  upon  this  bill 
will  be  delayed.  The  insurgents  desire  to 
add  amendments,  the  acceptance  of 
which  by  Congress  would  be  fatal.  It  is 
alleged  that  they  favor  a  policy  of  ob- 
struction, and  that  many  of  their  "regu- 
lar" Republican  associates  are  of  the 
same  mind,  but  for  other  reasons.  A  long 
debate  is  foreshadowed,  and  the  fate  of 
the  bill  is  in  doubt,  despite  the '  report 
that  fifty-five  have  promised  to  vote  for 
it.  The  so-called  Free  List  bill  proposed 
by  the  Democrats  was  passed  in  the 
House  last  week  by  a  vote  of  236  to  109. 
All  the  Democrats  were  counted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  with  them  twenty-three 
Republicans  from  the  Middle  West  or 
Northwest.  The  action  of  these  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  would  point  to  sim- 
ilar action  by  several  insurgents  in  the 
Senate,  if  it  were  not  known  that  the  bill 
is  disliked  by  these  insurgents  because  it 
would  remove  nearly  all  the  duties  now 
imposed  upon  farm  products.  This 
House  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate's Committee  on  Finance,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  never  report  it.  If  it  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  insurgents,  they  might 
offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Reci- 
procity bill.  It  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  do  this. 

In  the  House,  the  Democrats  are  try- 
ing to  agree  upon  a  bill  to  revise  the 
duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods.  A 
majority  would  make  raw  wool  free  and 
reduce  the  duties  on  woolens  by  at  least 
one-half,  but  there  are  indications  of  a 
compromise,  removing  about  one-half  of 
the  duty  on  wool  and  providing  for  a  fur- 
ther reduction  each  year  until  the  free 
list  shall  be  reached.  Something  of  this 
kind  will  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  a  revision 
of  the  duties  on  cotton  goods.  But  there 
is  no  expectation  now  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  upon  either  this  bill  or  the  Free 
List  bill. 

If  the  Senate  insurgents  should  dis- 
courage obstruction  and  earnestly  supffbrt 


the  Reci])rocity  bill,  they  could  insure  the 
early  enactment  of  it  by  a  majority  com- 
posed of  themselves,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Democrats  and  about  half  of  the 
Republican  regulars.  Probably  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  which  cannot  yet  be 
clearly  foreseen,  would  be  all  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  special  session.  If  the 
insurgents  oppose  the  Reciprocity  bill  fey 
obstruction  or  otherwise,  the  division  of 
the  Republican  party  will  be  emphasized, 
for  in  the  Senate  (as  in  the  House)  the 
number  of  Republicans  opposing  the  pol- 
icy of  their  President  will  then  exceed 
the  number  of  those  standing  for  it. 
This  division  is  already  sufficiently  man- 
ifest. It  is  well  to  remember  that  it 
originated  in  that  sham  revision  of  the 
tariff  which  goes  by  the  names  of  Mr. 
Payne  and  Mr.  Aldrich. 

Strange  Liberty  of  Worship 

What  there  is  of  liberty  of  worship, 
or  separation  of  Church  and  State,  in  the 
new  decree  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, we  fail  to  discover.  It  is  true  that 
the  decree — for  a  decree  it  is  rather  than 
a  law.  as  Portugal  for  the  present  has  no 
constituent  Assembly,  and  it  is  ruled  by 
the  revolutionary  junta — does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  State  shall  support  the 
Church,  but  it  does  provide  that  the 
Church  shall  support  the  State,  and  the 
State  shall  control  the  Church.  It  is 
about  as  unlike  what  we  call  religious 
liberty  in  this  country  as  anything  that 
has  existed  since  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

The  first  chapter  of.  the  decree  pro- 
vides in  fifteen  articles  that  everybody 
may  worship  as  he  pleases,  that  the  State 
shall  pay  no  expenses  for  religion,  that 
public  worship  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and 
that  scliools  where  religious  instruction 
is  given  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. So  far  good.  The  second  chapter 
provides  that  no  religious  worship  can 
be  carried  on  except  by  those  who,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  adhere  to  it  as  mem- 
bers and  believers.  That  would  seem  to 
forbid  evangelistic  services.  A  strange 
provision  is,  that  no  religious  congrega- 
tion can  provide  collectively  for  its  ex- 
penses except  thru  some  other  exclusive- 
ly secular  Portuguese  charitable  bodv, 
such  as  a  hospital,  asylum,  or,  prefer- 
ably, the  Misericordia  (a  benevolent  as- 
sociation), the  charitable  body  selected 
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administering  its  finances  to  be  reported  management  of  outside  charitable  bodies 
to  the  Government.  ( )f  all  the  moneys  which  may  1)e  hostile  and  can  refuse  to 
collected  for  religious  purposes  one-third  ]:)ay  stipends  at  will.  The  decree  is  med- 
must  be  devoted  to  acts  of  benevolence  dling  thruout  and  allows  tyrannical  con- 
and  charity,  entrusted  for  expenditure  trol.  For  example,  a  priest  is  not  al- 
to such  charitable  bodies.  No  churches  knvcd  to  serve  a  congregation  if  he  is 
or  other  religious  edifices  hot  already  be-  educated  in  Rome ;  he  must  get  all  his 
longing  to  the  State  can  be  sold  without  education  in  Portugal.  Public  worship  is 
cofisent  by  the  Government,  but  can  at  put  under  bonds.  The  cost  of  its  support 
any  time  be  expropriated  by  the  State  for  is  put,  as  of  right,  on  the  worshi])ers, 
public  purposes  at  their  actual  value,  but  then  one-third  is  taken  from  them 
Under  Chapter  III  it  is  decreed  that  no  for  .public  charitable  purposes,  and  taxes 
public  worship  can  be  allowed  after  sun-  imposed  besides.  VVc  wonder  if  non- 
set,  There  must  be  written  consent  from  churchgoers,  the  clubs  and  anti-clerical 
the  municipal  authority  for  conducting  societies,  are  required  to  pay  one-third 
any  religious  service,  such  as  a  funeral,  of  their  income  for  public  charity,  or  are 
outside  the  regular  house  of  worship,  the  religious  congregations  expected  to 
even  in  a  cemetery  or  its  adjacent  chapel.  .  support  all  the  poor?  The  provision  that 
Municipal  authorities  can  forbid  the  use  no  religious  meetings  be  held  after  sun- 
of  clerical  vestments  in  such  funeral  set  will  almost  absolutely  prevent  evange- 
celebrations.  listic  services,  as  so  many  can  meet  only 

Under  Chapters  IV  and  V  all  ecclesi-  after  dark.     Are  the  labor  unions  or  the 

astical   buildings   and   properties   of   the  Masonic  lodges  forbidden  to  meet  after 

hitherto  established  Catholic  Church  be-  dark?    We  imagine  not.     There  is  in  the 

long  to  the  State,  but  the  use  of  them  is  decree  no  true  religious  liberty.     What 

allowed  for  their  congregations,  as  also  the  Government  means  by  religious  lib- 

the   use  of  the   parsonages   of  the   local  erty  is  the  liberty  to  stop  supporting  the 

priests  and   the  bishops'   palaces.      Pen-  Catholic   Church,   the  liberty   to   restrict 

sions  already  conceded  will  be  continued ;  its  freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  all  other 

but  all  bequests  to  religious  bodies  are  forms  of  worship,  and  to  tax  them  heav- 

annulled,  and  all  made  in  future  will  be  ily  for  the  privilege  of  paying  their  own 

null  and  void.  way.      The   purpose    seems    to   be    anti- 

In  a  final  chapter  it  is  decreed  that  all  Catholic  and  even  anti-Christian.      The 

ecclesiastical    property,    whether    owned  author  of  the  decree.  Dr.  Alfonso  Costa, 

by  the  congregation  or  belonging  to  the  is  credited  with  saying  that  in  two  gen- 

.State   and   used   by   the    religious   body,  erations  of  the   continuance  of  the  lav/ 

shall  pay  the  regular  taxes,  and  for  such  ''Catholicity  W'ill  be  annihilated  in   Por- 

taxes  the  charitable  body  thru  wdiich  as  tugal." 

intermediary  the  finances  of  the  religious  How  can  it  be  that  such  a  decree,  pre  - 

body  are  managed,  shall  be  responsible,  pared  and  proclaimed  by  men  trained  in 

All  ministers  of  religion  must  report  to  the     Established     Church     of     Portugal, 

a    central    authority    their    names,    resi-  Catholics  by  education,  can  be  sustained 

dences,  functions  and  nationality,  and  no  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of 

minister  of   religion,   native  or   foreign,  Portugal  ?      It    seems   almost   incredible, 

can  take  part  in  any  act  of  public  worship  Such  a  lav/  would  be  unimaginable  here, 

without  permission  from  a  competent  au-  There    is    not   a    Protestant    country    in 

thority.     Only   five  seminaries   for  edu-  which  it  could  be  tolerated.      Someho\v' 

cation  of  priests  will  be  allowed,  reducing  the  Church  has  lost,  and  must  have  de- 

their  number  from  thirteen.    In  other  ec-  served  to  lose,  the  confidence  and  afifec- 

clesiastical     schools     the     teachers     and  tion   of  the  people.     They  regard   it  as 

books  used  will  be  chosen  by  the  State,  their    foe.      With    it    they    associate    all 

Papal  bulls  and  bishops'  pastorals  can  be  other  forms  of  religion  ,   for  practically 

published  only  with  the  permission  of  the  there  are  no  other  forms  of  religion,  only 

Government.      The    marriage   of   priests  4,750  Protestants  and  others  in  a  Dopu- 

will  not  be  forbidden.  lation  of  5,200,000.     This  is  the  saddest 

The  efi^ects  of  this  decree  will  be  verv  part   of  the    story,   the    inability  of   the 

serious.     The  entire  financial  control  of  Church  to  hold  the  love  of  the  people  in 

all  religious  bodies  will  be  put  under  the  the    Latin    nations.      It    is    impossible 
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that  the  Church  has  not  heen  in  fauU. 
I  hit  this  does  not  excuse  the  t\'rannous 
absurchty  of  calHng-  sucli  an  e(Hct  as  this, 
a  decree  to  proclaim  freedom  of  worshij) ! 

Checks  and  Balances 

TiiK  favorite  statement  of  those  who 
oppose  the  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call is  that  this  is  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  they  regard  the  checks 
and  balances  as  the  safeguards  that  pro- 
tect our  liberties.  We  do  not  find  our- 
selves at  issue  with  those  who  so  believe, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  is  shown  to  them 
to  be  imperfect,  and  the  defects  can  be 
remedied  by  the  extension  of  the  system^ 
they  will  become  the  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  what  they  now  antagonize. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  checks  and 
balances,  created  by  our  National  and 
State  Constitutions  are  well  devised  to 
prevent  the  people  from  taking  ill-con- 
sidered action.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  they  have  elected  those  persons  to 
whom  authority  is  delegated  for  stated 
terms,  they,  the  people,  are  effectually 
debarred  from  taking  any  action  at  all 
for  the  period  of  those  terms.  But  let 
us  put  the  boot  on  the  other  leg.  Sup- 
pose a  legislature  or  Congress  is  dis- 
posed to  take  hasty  or  corrupt  action 
against  the  will  and  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  indisposed  to  take  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ardently  exprest 
wishes,  where  are  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances by  means  of  which  the  people  may 
prevent  the  corrupt  action  or  compel  the 
desired  one  which  is  withheld  for  cor- 
rupt motives?  Evidently  our  system 
breaks  down  at  this  point,  and  needs  to 
be  reinforced  by  certain  other  checks  and 
balances. 

Another  statement  frequently  met  is 
that  the  people  are  to  blame  if  the  qual- 
ity of  their  representatives  is  below  par, 
because  they  fail  to  exercise  proper  dis- 
crimination in  their  selection.  This  is 
also  urged  as  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  a  direct  voice 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation.  We  beg 
to  submit  the  aphorism  that  you  cannot 
tell  what  is  in  the  back  of  a  man's  head 
bv  looking  at  him,  nor  can  you  predicate 
his  official  actions  upon  an  apparently 
blameless  private  life.  A  single  example 
will   sufifice,  altho  many  might  be  men- 


tioned. 1).  \V.  liolstlaw,  of  luka.  111.,  a 
l)anker  in  his  lujme  town  and  a  promi- 
nent official  in  his  church,  being  elected 
.State  Senator,  b)  his  own  confession 
accepted  $2,500  to  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer,  and  also  got  his  share  of  the 
non-partisan  ''jack  pot"  that  was  divided 
among  those  members  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  lack  of  checks  and  balances  to  pass 
some  measures  which  had  the  same 
chance  of  being  approved  by  the  people 
as  some  ])ersons  have  of  getting  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Again,  it  is  the  fashion  of  opponents 
of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
to  speak  of  them  as  untried,  revolution- 
ary and  dangerous  ex])eriments.  Now, 
even  if  they  were  untried,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  they  would  work 
evil.  But  the  statement  happens  to  be 
emphatically  untrue.  The  very  first 
principle  of  republican  (or  democratic) 
government  is  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  exprest  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  people.  The  referendum  as  ap- 
plied directly  to  measures  has  been  in  a 
limited  degree  an  integral  part  of  our 
system.  The  present  agitation  is  but  to 
secure  an  extension  of  this  concededly 
essential  principle  of  democracy.  As  re- 
gards the*  recall,  we  will  (|uote  from 
"The  Genuine  Information  Delivered  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Convention,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787;  by  Luther  Martin,  Esquire. 
Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  and  one 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  said  Conven- 
tion" : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  State  it  is  provided 
by  its  constitution,  that  the  representatives  in 
Congress  shall  be  chosen  annually,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
call even  within  the  vear :  so  cautiously  has 
our  constitution  guarded  against  an  abuse  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  our  rct'rcsentatives  in  the 
Federal    Government." 

That  is  just  wdiat  the  proponents  of 
the  recall  desire  to  do  now — secure  cer- 
tain checks  and  balances  to  guard 
against  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
our  representatives.  The  fact  of  the  re- 
jection of  this  principle  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  impelled  Luther  Martin 
to  withdraw  from  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787. 

In  the  Convention,  the  recall  was  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  in  a  draft  of  a  con- 
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stitution   offered  by   Mr.   Edmund   Ran-  lion  of  opium  among  the  Eastern  peo- 

dolph,   May    29,   1787,  which    contained  pies.,  we  ourselves  need  to  take  serious 

the  following  paragraph :  thought   of   the   opium    question   among 

"4.  Resolved,    That    the    members    of    the  our  own  people.    At  the  present  time  we 

first  branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought  in    the     United    States    consume   about 

to   be   elected   by   the   people   of   the   several  coo,000    pounds    of    opium    a    year,    tho 

states,   every  for  the   term  of   ;   to  "^  ,.  !^^4-.^„f^     .r^..^vKoKKr 

be   of  the   age   of  -  years   at    least;   to    re-  O"     a     conservative     estmiate     probably 

ceive  liberal  stipends,   by  which  they  may  be  much  less  than  one-hfth  of  that  amount 

compensated   for  the  devotion  of  their  time  should  amplv  suf^ce  for  all  the  medicinal 

to    puhlick   service ;   io   be   ineligible   to   any  purposes  for  which  opium  is  employed, 

omce    established    by    a    particular    state,    or  %..,   ^  .  •    -r   ^4--^      :^   "^^4. 

under    the    authority    of    the    United    States  ^  ^^^   pressure  of  our  civilization   is  get- 

-  (except    those    pecuharly    belonging    to    the  ting  to  be  SO  wearing  that  a  great  many 

functions    of    the    hrst    branch)    during    the  people  have  formed  the  habit  of  taking 

term   of  service   and   for  the  space   of   opium,    and    while    there    are    cures  of 

alter    its    expiration    to    be    incapable    01    re-  n  1  •     1     r       ^1      1     i  -i.  1  c  i.u^ 

election  for  the  space  of  after  the  ex-  all  kinds  for  the  habit,  and  many  of  them 

piration  of  their  term  of  service;  and  to  be  successful,  there  are  many  more  people 
subject  to  recal"  who  take  up  the  opium  habit  every  year 
It  may  not  be  convincing,  but  it  is  cer-  than  succeed  in  giving  it  up.    We  have 
tainly  significant,  that  any  man  mixed  in  been     increasing     our     consumption     of 
the  gutter  politics  which  in  the  United  opium  much  more  rapidlv  than  the  in- 
states has  been  evolutionized  into  a  rec-  crease   in  our   population   demanded   or 
ognized    industry,  is    invariably  against  than    any    need    of    modern    medicine 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  not  would  require.    While  we  are  thinking 
because  he  does  not    understand    them,  about  our  neighbors  in  the  distant  East 
but  because  he  does.     It  was  our  mis-  then  it  behooves    us   not   to    forget   our 
fortune  not  long  ago  to  be  introduced  to  brothers  here  at  home, 
a  man  who  has  well  founded  hopes  of         Whenever  opium  can  be  obtained  eas- 
going  to  the  Assembly  from  a  district  in  ily    it    seems    almost    inevitable  that  the 
Greater  New  York.    With  unaccustomed  habit  of  taking  it  should  be  formed  by 
frankness  he  said  that  he  was  after  an  large  numbers  of  men.     It  is  a  surprise 
article  which  he  designated  as  the  "long  to  most  people  when  they  learn  that  the 
green,"  and  he  was  quite  clear  that  such  most    frequent    victims    of    the    opium 
checks  and  balances    as    the    initiative,  habit  are  physicians  and  trained  nurses, 
referendum   and    recall   would   interfere  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  is  so, 
efTectually  with  his  pursuit  of  happiness,  however,   when   it  is   realized  that  they 
We  respectfully  submit    the    proposi-  are  exactly  the  persons  who  can  obtain 
tion  that  our  system*  of  checks  and  bal-  opium    or    its    derivatives  with  greatest 
ances  is  wofully  inadequate    while    this  facility.    At  first  they  take  their  dose  of 
species  of  maneater  can  gratify  his  pred-  it  either  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermical- 
atory  instincts    upon  a  helpless    public ;  ly  for  some  perfectly  legitimate  reason, 
and  we  further  submit  that  his  own  un-  They  are  suffering   from   pain,    or   they 
erring  intuition  is  our  best  guide  as  to  have  lost  sleep  and  are  extremely  tired, 
what  added  checks  and  balances  would  yet    for    some    reason    find   themselves 
make  the  most  efficient  muzzle.  wakeful  or  they  are  played  out  by  over- 

j8  work  and  worry.    They  take  a  dose  of 
TT  1  •     T7          .         r^  opium   and   obtain    its   beneficial  effects. 
Hablt-Forming   Drugs  ^iiey  do  not  wait  the  next  time  to  get 
The     coming     of     the     International  into  quite  as  serious  a  condition  before 
Opium   Congress   in  which   the  import-  they   take   their   dose   of   opium.    It  be- 
ant    nations    all    take    part,    for    China,  comes    increasingly    easy    for    them    to 
and  France  and  Germany  and  Great  Bri-  recur  to  this  agent  which  relieves  them 
tain,    Portugal,    Italy,    Russia,    Holland,  so  readily  from  the  after  effects  of  their 
Japan,  Persia  and  Siam  are  all  to  send  own  indiscretions,  or  at  least  their  fail- 
delegates,  should  make  an  excellent  oc-  ure  properly  to  regulate  their  hours  of 
casion  to  remind  us  that  while  the  Con-  duty.    All  of  them  are  quite  sure  when 
ference  is  called  primarily  with  the  idea  they  begin  to  take  doses  of  opium  that 
of  regulating  the  sale  and  the  consump-  there  is  no  question  of  their  ever  form- 
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ing  a  habit  in  the  matter.  As  a  rule  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
opium  hal)itucs  arc  rather  wcak-cliarac- 
tered  people  anyhow,  who  have  ch'oppcd 
into  the  habit  mainly  from  a  certain  lack 
of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  will  power. 

Some  such  impression  as  this  with 
regard  to  drug"  takers  seems  to  be  rather 
general.  They  are  supposed  to  be  people 
who  lack  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
at  least.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  one  who 
knows  drug  habitues  is  quite  well  aware 
that  many  of  them  are  individuals  who 
up  to  the  time  when  they  began  to  take 
the  habit-forming  drugs  in  excess  were 
of  excellent  character  and  thoro-go- 
ing  common  sense.  The  past  generation 
has  seen  the  deaths  of  half  a  dozen 
prominent  surgeons,  for  instance,  here 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  because 
of  their  addiction  for  drugs.  Clergymen 
are  not  infrequently  victims,  and  occa- 
sionally settlement- workers  and  people, 
both  women  and  men,  who  are  devoted 
to  charity  are  found  to  be  takers  of 
drugs.  Apparently  nothing  will  protect 
against  the  formation  of  a  tyrannous 
habit  in  this  matter  if  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  and  some  necessity  arises 
for  taking  a  series  of  doses  of  the  drug. 
Physicians  cannot  be  too  careful.  It 
matters  not  whether  patients  are  young 
or  old  the  danger  always  exists.  As  re- 
gards the  community  generally,  the  man 
who  thinks  that  while  others  may  of 
course  be  the  victims  of  such  irresponsi- 
ble habits  he  would  never  be,  is  a  fool. 
The  habit  is  formed  almost  insensibly, 
but  the  breaking  of  it  becomes  an  ex- 
tremely dif^cult  matter  and  nothing  is 
more  pitiable  than  the  surprise  of  a  man 
who  thought  himself  strong  and  finds 
himself  in  the  grip  of  such  a  habit. 

What  is  true  for  opium  is  quite  as  true 
for  cocaine.  This  drug  is  not  quite  as 
familiarly  known  as  opium,  but  in  pro- 
portion even  more  of  it  is  used  by  hab- 
itues. Last  year  here  in  the  United 
States  we  used  nearly  200,000  ounces, 
altho  on  any  conservative  estimate  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount  would  have  sup- 
plied every  legitimate  medical  purpose 
for  which  the  drug  is  used.  The  cocaine 
habit  is  even  more  insidious  than  the 
opium  habit.  The  internal  use  of  opium 
is  not  pleasant.    Its    hypodermic    use    is 


fraught  with  man\  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, and  associated  almost  inevitabl}' 
with  abscess  formation  sooner  or  later. 
Cocaine,  however,  may  be  applied  almost 
anywhere  to  the  mucous  membranes  and 
will  produce  its  effects.  It  may  be  sniffed 
into  the  nose,  it  may  be  rubbed  on  the 
gums  when  the  real  or  supposed  reason 
for  its  use  is  an  aching  tooth,  or  it  may 
be  taken  simply  as  a  liquid  without  an\ 
inconvenience.  It  is  used  by  rich  and 
poor,  though  of  course  the  expense  at- 
tached to  its  consumption  in  considerable 
quantities  is  rather  large.  All  sorts  of 
advertised  remedies  have  hel])ed  in  the 
formation  of  the  habit.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  point- 
ed out  in  its  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No. 
393,  issued  last  year  on  Habit- Forming 
Agents,  Their  Indiscriminate  Sale  and 
Use  a  Menace  to  the  Public  Welfare, 
that  all  sorts  of  advertised  remedies  for 
asthma,  catarrh,  colds,  coughs,  consump- 
tion and  hay-fever  contained  habit-form- 
ing drugs.  Nearly  all  those  for  applica- 
tion in  the  nose  or  by  sprays  contain  co- 
caine. 

The  pure  food  and  drug  law  prevents 
the  public  sale  of  these  remedies  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  manufacturers  have 
found  a  number  of  ways  of  circumvent- 
ing the  law.  There  is  an  immense  profit 
in  the  sale  of  these  remedies,  and  when 
once  a  man  begins  to  use  them  he  contin- 
.ues  the  process,  increasing  the  amount, 
and  the  profits  increase  correspondingly. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  United  States  investigation  of  the 
matter  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
advertised  cures  for  the  drug  habits 
themselves  contain  habit- form  ing  agents, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  cocaine. 
Some  of  the  co-called  tobacco  habit  cures 
and  alcoholism  remedies,  especially  those 
that  are  advertised  as  being  capable  of 
secret  administration  so  that  the  patient 
w^ill  not  know  that  anything  is  being 
given  him,  contain  habit-forming  drugs. 

While  we  are  taking  care  of  the 
Oriental  drug  takers,  then  laboring  with 
admirable  charity  to  prevent  their  being 
exploited  for  the  money  that  is  in  it  bv 
the  Western  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  governments  who  would  sell  them 
the  drugs  in  spite  of  the  evil  that  miglu 
be  inflicted,  let  us  not  forget  that  right 
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here  at  home  we  liave  exactly  that  same 
f)robleni,  that  it  is  growin.i^^  worse  every 
year  and  that  between  the  over-strenuou'^ 
life,  the  desire  to  make  money  easily  and 
the  opportunity  t(^  take  drii.^s,  a  i^reat 
social  evil  has  arisen  in  our  midst  that 
deserves  careful  consideration  and  needs 
strong  remedies. 

Mr.  Dickinson  h  a  s 
been  a  good  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  a  competent  man  to  suc- 
ceed him.     "What  are  his  qualifications 


A  New  Secretary 
of   War 


not  been  soldiers.  Mih'tary  experience 
and  service  are  not  required  for  an  ef- 
fective performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  Mr.  Stimson  is  to  hold. 
Secretary  William  H,  Taft  was  not  a 
soldier.  Nor  was  Elihu  RcKjt,  whose 
record  in  the  War  Dfifice  is  one  to  be  re- 
membered. Mr.  Stimson's  achievements 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  (which 
was  also  the  profession  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Root)  indicate  that  he  is  qualified 
for  this  place  in  the  Cabinet.  In  a  politi- 
cal sense,  the  Administration  is  made 
stronger  by  his  appointment.     Mr.  Dick- 


HENRV   L.    STIAISON, 
Mr.    Dickinson's   successor   as    Secretary   of   War. 


for  the  place  ?  What  does  he  know  about 
military  affairs?"  These  are  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  one  prominent  daily  news- 
paper.    But   our   War   Secretaries   have 


inson  is  a  Democrat.  While  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  were  reasons  for  his 
withdrawal  in  addition  to  those  set  forth 
in  his  letters  and  in  the  official  explana- 
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tions,  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  times  he 
found  his  position  not  wholly  an  enjoy- 
able one.  Mr.  Stimson  represents  the 
progressive  element  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  and  is  not  obnoxious 
to  the  conservative  element,  which.  b\' 
the  way,  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Millinj^ton  to  be  As- 
sistant Treasurer  in  the  g"reat  city.  If 
some  have  thought  that  Mr.  Dickinson's 
departure  was  in  any  way  related  to  the 
situation  in  Mexico,  they  should  read  the 
letter  in  which  he  offered  to  withdraw 
his  resignation.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  President,  writing  to  Mr. 
Dickinson  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  referring 
to  Mexico,  remarked  that  ''recent  devel- 
opments" indicated  that  "no  crisis"  was 
'iikelv  to  arise"  which  would  make  the 
Secretary's  withdrawal  now  more  em- 
barrassing than  it  would  be  at  a  later 
date. 


Two  Notable 
Deaths 


Our  readers  will  lament 
with  us  the  death  of  two 
notable  men  who  have 
been  frequent  and  most  valued  contribu- 
tors to  our  columns.  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  and  the  Rev.  John  H. 
De  Forest,  of  Sendai,  Japan.  Colonel 
Higginson  earned  his  title  when  he  was. 
during  the  Civil  War,  transferred  from 
the  captaincy  of  a  white  Massachusetts 
reginient  to  lead  a  black  regiment  in  the 
first  experiment  of  employing  negro 
soldiers.  He  found  the  First  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers  brave  soldiers,  and  he 
captured  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  was 
wounded  at  Milltown  Blufif,  S.  C,  and 
forced  to  resign.  He  was  no  new  recruit 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  for  when  pastor 
of  a  conservative  Unitarian  Church  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  he  was  compelled 
to  resien  in  1853  because  his  anti-slavery 
preaching  did  not  please  the  sea-captains 
in  his  congregation.  In  1853  he  was  in- 
dicted for  murder  because  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  to  rescue  in  F)Oston 
the  fugitive  slave  Anthony  Burns,  when 
one  man  was  killed.  In  1856  he  took 
part  in  the  struggle  for  the  political  con- 
trol of  Kansas,  and  was  on  the  stafif  of 
General  ''Jim"  Lane,  and  later  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  John  P)rown.  All 
these  events  he  described  in  his  books 
and  writings  of  the  time,  but  the  present 


generation  knows  him  better  as  a  purely 
literary  man,  whose  style  was  charming- 
ly simple  and  forceful,  enriched  by  his 
great  knowledge  of  authors,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  writers  who  had  been  his 
dear  friends  in  the  da\'s  when  I^ongfel- 
low  and  Lowell  and  Whittier  and  Nor- 
ton and  Sumner  and  Garrison  and  Phil- 
lips were  leaders  in  American  thought. 
In  theology  he  was  radical ;  he  was  a 
stout  defender  of  woman's  suffrage  and 
of  almost  every  other  reform,  his  latest 
service  being  to  simplified  spelling.  Dv- 
ing  at  the  age  of  eightv-seven  he  was 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  very  fev; 
remain in'g  scholars  and  abolitionists  of 
half  a  century  ago. 


^ 


A  Friend  of 
Japan 


Dr.    De    Forest    graduated 
from  Yale  in  1868,  twenty- 


seven  years  after  Colonel 
Fligginson  had  graduated  at  Harvard,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  the  same 
])hilanthropic  passion  and  it  took  him  first 
as  a  youth  to  the  Civil  War,  and  then 
sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  Japan.  He 
was  one  of  that  noble  body  of  American 
missionary  scholars  who  have  done  much 
more  than  commerce  or  diplomacy  or  the 
army  for  civilization.  Dr.  De  Forest  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Japan,  knew  it 
thoroly,  followed  with  great  satisfaction 
its  growth  in  influence  and  power,  and 
was  a  defender  before  the  American  pub- 
lic of  its  genuine  desire  for  peace.  The 
Tndrpenpent  has  depended  on  him  as 
its  Japanese  correspondent,  and  we  have 
much  valued  his  ajinual  resume  of 
Japan's  progress.  When  Congressman 
Hobson  and  other  mischief-makers  tried 
to  drive  our  nation  into  war.  declaring 
thnt  Japan  was  all  ready  to  pounce  down 
with  an  invincible  navy  on  our  Philippine 
possessions  and  Hawaii,  Dr.  De  Forest 
was  quick  to  disabuse  our  people  of  anv 
such  foolish  notion  :  and  three  years  aco 
the  Japanese  Government  recognized  his 
services  bv  conferring  upon  him  the 
Order  of  the  Risino-  Sun.  The  leading 
statesmen  of  the  Empire  were  his  friends, 
an  illustration  of  the  influence  which  able 
and  high-minded  missionaries,  who  have 
no  selfish  financial  interests  to  subserve, 
but  are  the  true  friends  of  the  people 
whom  they  have  come  to  help,  can  gain 
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with    rulers   who   know   their   character 
altho  they  do  not  accept  their  reH^ion. 

-         ,  There  is  so  much  pubHc  in- 

Jerusalem      .         .     •       .1  .  i- 

A.    ^  ij         terest    in   the    extraordinary 
the  Golden  ,        r       ,  ,  .•      •.• 

reports  01  golden  anti(|uitie«^ 

found  by  the  British  dif^gers  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple,, and  in  the  Moslem  riots  in  Jerusa- 
lem, that  it  is  well  to  give  the  latest  trust- 
worthy news  received  from  Professor 
Reisner,  who  has  been  lately  excavating 
in  Samaria,  and  from  Prof.  C.  R.  Brown, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  American 
School  of  Archeology  in  Jerusalem.  It 
would  be  curious  to  read  just  now  the 
Arabic  and  Plebrew  journals  published 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  for  they  would  be 
full  of  most  ridiculous  stories.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Governor  of 
Jerusalem  was  heavily  bribed  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  profanation  of  the  Omar 
Mosque  by  the  excavation  by  the  Eng- 
lish party,  and  the  custodian  of  the 
Mosque  was  also  bribed.  Over  what  is 
called  the  Sacred  Rock  there  is  a  marble 
slab  that  sounded  hollow  and  was 
thought  to  cover  an  old  cistern.  This 
was  removed  and  search  was  made  for 
passages  under  it.  The  English  excava- 
tors, who  had  been  working  at  Ophel, 
moved  the  stone,  and  did  what  they 
could,  but  they  were  seen  and  a  fuss 
made,  and  the  Englishmen  took  carriage 
to  Jafifa  and  boarded  their  yacht  and  es- 
caped, but  their  Italian  lawyer  was  ar- 
rested, the  sheiks  of  the  Mosque  are  in 
prison,  and  the  head  man  is  in  irons  and 
loarely  escaped  lynching.  Nothing  could 
have  proved  the  unfitness  of  these  gentle- 
men for  archeological  research  better 
than  the  fact  that  they  thought  to  find 
valuable  objects  in  such  a  place,  and  were 
willing  to  take  the  risk  involved  in  en- 
tering it.  They  have  steadily  refused 
permission  to  competent  scholars  to  visit 
their  work,"  and  an  expedition  of  this  sort 
is  merely  destructive  to  historical  ma- 
terial. Captain  Parker  reports  from 
London  that  nothins:  valuable  was  found  ; 
and  all  we  kno-w  of  to  thank  them  for  is 
that  they  cleaned  out  the  Siloam  Tunnel 
so  that  a  visitor  can  walk  thru  it  up- 
right. Thev  raised  a  riot  which  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  all  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  found  no  gold. 


Playgrounds  and      ^'""'^    ^""^^^ ^.  ^^^   ,^^}^' 
Recreation  ?"""«'  meeting  of  the 

Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Tho  a  comparatively  young 
organization,  the  association  has  probably 
accomplished  more  in  the  last  three  01 
four  years  in  its  chosen  field  than  many 
older  civic  organizations  in  a  generation. 
The  name  of  the  association  is  now 
changed  to  'The  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America."  This 
broadens  its  scope  a  great  deal.  We  talk 
about  the  race  problem,  socialism,  inter- 
national peace,  reciprocity,  woman  suf- 
frage and  the  new  nationalism,  but  how 
unimportant  are  these  as  long  as  our 
American  cities  permit  the  majority  of 
their  children  to  live  in  dark  tenements 
and  to  play  in  the  streets  and  gutters  for 
lack  of  parks,  playgrounds,  baseball 
fields,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  and 
popular  seaside,  riverside  and  lakeside 
resorts.  The  time  will  certainly  come 
when  our  homes  will  be  built  and  fur- 
nished for  children  as  well  as  for  adults, 
and  our  cities  will  provide  all  whole- 
some outlets  for  child  activities.  In 
the  meantime  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  deserves 
the  support  of  all  good  men  and  women. 

For  the  lazy  people  who  prefer  to  test 
in  an  easier  way  the  number  of  words 
tlicy  know,  as  suggested  in  the  article  on 
"A  Personal  Vocabulary,'  by  Mary  P. 
Gilder,  we  remind  them  that  Roget's 
very  useful  "Thesaurus  of  Eng^lislT 
Words"  classifies  nouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, etc.,  under  heads  precisely  as  Miss 
Gilder  and  her  friend  did  it  in  their 
recreation.  There  is  not  so  much  fun  in 
it.  but  one  can  there  count  the  words  he 
knows,  without  the  fun  and  labor  of 
searching  his  memory. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Bureau  says  that  there  is  salt 
enough  in  the  ocean  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  United  States  with  a  layer  one  and 
six-tenths  miles  thick.  It  must  have 
taken  many  thousands  of  years  in  the 
earlv  geological  ages  to  wash  the  earth 
fresh  enough  to  be  fit  for  the  growth  of 
vegetation. 


^^^ 

Insurance 

^n 

Increase  in  Fire  Insurance  Assets 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  business  of  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies,  operating 
in  New  York  during-  tqto,  has  been  made 
pubHc  by  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Hotchkiss.  The  report  shows  that  204 
companies,  doing  business  in  New  York, 
were  possessed  of  $583,050,756  of  ad- 
mitted assets,  not  inchiding  assets  held 
abroad  nor  premium  notes  of  mutual 
companies.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  more  than  $41,000,000  over  the  year 
before.  The  liabilities  of  these  companies 
were  $316,486,560,  an  increase  of  about 
$20,000,000  for  the  year.  The  total  in- 
come was  $332,321,231,  and  disburse- 
ments $293,027,166,  an  increase  of  about 
$15,000,000  in  income  and  nearly  $18,- 
000,000  in  disbursements.  Premium  re- 
ceipts increased  about  $16,700,000,  while 
losses  paid  increased  $13,000,000.  The 
total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  at  the 
end  of  igio  reached  the  impressive 
amount  of  $44,500,000,000,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  about  $4,000,- 
000,000. 

The  fire  companies  wrote  in  the  State 
of  New  York  during  1910  over  $5,500,- 
000.000  of  insurance,  an  increase  of 
about  $304,000,000  over  the  previous 
year.  The  excess  of  fire  premiums  re- 
ceived, over  fire  losses  incurred  and  es- 
timated expenses  on  New  York  State 
business  for  the  year,  was  $8,272,808. 
The  summary  of  the  results  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  companies  indicates  that  the 
past  year  did  not  prove  a  very  profitable 
one.  The  material  increase  in  fire  losses 
and  the  relativelv  low  values  of  securi- 
ties, both  had  their  effect  in  reducinc^  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  surplus  funds 
at  the  end  of  1910  by  nearly  $15,000,000 
from  that  shown  for  T909. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  recent  disastrous  fires 
in  Newark  and  New  York  seem  to  have 
had  their  effect  in  making"  the  State  and 
citv  authorities  realize  that  more  strin- 
irent  laws  for  fire'  prevention  are  neces- 
sary. Tt  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  overcoming;-  present  conditions 
by  wise  legislation  in  order  to  effectually 


prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  catastro- 
phies. 

The  First  Reinsurance  Company  of 
Hartford  has  received  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation from  the  insurance  com- 
mittee of  the  Connecticut  Senate.  The 
company  is  authorized  to  write  reinsur- 
ance on  insurance  risks  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  to  begin  business  when  it  has 
accumulated  $500,000  capital  by  sub- 
scription and  $500,000  for  surplus.  The 
capital  limit  is  placed  at  $5,000,000  and 
the  number  of  directors  at  thirteen.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  charter  are  simi- 
lar to  the  usual  fire  insurance  company 
charters  issued  in  Connecticut.  The  lead- 
ing insurance  men  in  Hartford  are  inter- 
ested in  the  company. 

.*« 

The  Danish  Government  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  quandary  over  its  old  age  pen- 
sion scheme.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
rlifferent  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  has  become  too  expensive. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Treasury  cannot  in 
future  find  the  large  sums  needed  for  old 
age  pensions  on  the  basis  of  present  tax- 
ation. In  future  the  working  classes  will 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  an  annual 
sum  to  the  cost  of  pensions.  The  State 
will  make  itself  responsible  for  the  bal- 
ance, and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
payment  of  old  age  pensions  may  be  kept 

up. 

•J* 
The  African  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  operates  in  the  Transvaal,  writes 
policies  in. English,  Dutch  and  French. 
The  growth  of  life  insurance  in  that  dis- 
tant part  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  this  company, 
which  gives  their  new  business  at  over 
$^,000,000. 

Losses  by  fire  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910 
were  $4,695,485  compared  to  $928,783  in 
T909,  $1,196,700  in  T908,  $2,280,302  in 
T907  and  $3,354,194  in  1906.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  1.314,163  on  De- 
cember 31.  1910,  compared  to  1,242,278 
a  year  earlier. 
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The  Growing  Wheat 

A  CROP  of  winter  wheat  that  will  break 
the  record  is  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
ment's report  for  May.  Condition  has 
improved,  since  the  April  report,  from 
83.3  to  86.1,  which  may  be  compared 
with  82.1  for  May  of  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  abandoned  since  sowing  is 
unexpectedly  large,  3,118,000,  but  it  may 
be  recalled  that  the  number  last  year  was 
4,439,000.  So  great  was  the  increase  of 
acreage  for  this  year's  crop,  however,  that 
the  loss  of  3,118,000  acres  leaves  an  area 
exceeding  by  1,940,000  the  area  at  har- 
vest in  19 10.  While  the  average  reduc- 
tion has  been- about  9  per  cent.,  the  losses 
have  been  exceptionally  heavy  in  Kan- 
sas (23  per  cent.)  and  Oklahoma  (32  per 
cent.)  owing  to  the  dry  weather  there 
last  fall.  Last  year's  crop  of  winter 
wheat  was  464,044,000  bushels,  and  that 
of  1909  was  446,366,000.  There  is  fair 
promise  this  year  of  about  500,000,000 
bushels.  The  Government,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  May  report,  estimates,  the  prob- 
able output,  adopting  the  method  which 
for  two  years  (until  December  last)  was 
used  by  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change. This  method  points  to  a  yield 
of  489,325,000  bushels.  The  older 
method,  to  which  the  Produce  Exchange 
has  returned,  promises  a  crop  of  508,- 
145,000  bushels.  It  is  reported  that  for 
spring  wheat  (as  to  which  no  official  re- 
port has  been  made)  there  is  a  10  per 
cent,  increase  in  acreage.  If  allowance 
l)e  made  for  impairment  hereafter,  there- 
fore, we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  a 
bountiful  yield  of  wheat.  The  condition 
of  rye  is  above  the  ten  years'  average, 
and  a  crop  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by 
about  7  per  cent,  is  now  indicated. 

Stocks  and  Trade 

Transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  last  week  amounted  to 
only  1,084,000  shares,  and  on  each  of  two 
full  days  the  total  was  less  than  170,000, 
but  prices  were  firm,  and  the  net  changes 
for  the  wxek  in  the  most  active  securities 
were  merely  fractional.      It  was  a  wait- 
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ing  market.  Ihe  lUxston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road Company  has  reduced  its  dividend 
rate  from  6  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  price 
of  shares  has  fallen  to  loi.  The  official 
explanation  is  that  an  increase  of  oper- 
ating expenses,  due  to  higher  wages,  has 
greatly  reduced  the  profits.  The  Steel 
Corporation's  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
were  less  by  229,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
April  than  at  the  end  of  March.  For 
the  three  preceding  months  there  had 
been  successive  increases.  There  is 
marked  inactivity  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Iron  furnaces  in  operation  are 
about  62  per  cent,  of  the  full  capacity. 
In  general  trade,  consumption  is  below 
production,  and  curtailments  are  report- 
ed. Some  decline  in  building  is  shown. 
Good  crop  news  has  given  some  support 
to  the  general  market. 

.  .  .  .The  Canadian  Government  will 
ask  Parliament  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  of  1,000  miles  to  ^  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Montreal,  by  guaranteeing  the 
company's  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35,000 
a  mile. 

....The  disturbance  in  Mexico  has 
very  slightly  afifected  the  prices  of  Mex- 
ican bonds.  The  5  per  cents,  lost  only 
^  last  week,  and  the  4  per  cents,  re- 
mained unchanged.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  insurrection,  the  fives  (now 
96^)  have  lost  less  than  2  points.  The 
fours  (now  92^)  have  recently  recov- 
ered nearly  half  of  a  loss  of  3^/2  points. 

.  .  .  .The  merger  agreement  between 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  and  the 
Madison  Trust  Company  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  two  boards,  and  the  stock- 
holders will  vote  upon  it  on  the  29th  inst. 
The  agreement  provides  for  liquidation 
of  the  Madison's  assets  by  the  Equitable, 
and  this  work  will  be  done  with  the  ad- 
vice and  approval  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Alvin  W.  Krech,  president  of 
the  Equitable ;  Bradley  Martin,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Madison,  and  Benjamin 
Strong,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Bank- 
ers' Trust  Company, 
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The  Government 
and  the  Trusts 


We  refer  editorially  to 
the     decision     of     the 
United    States    Su- 
])reine  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  cases, 
The  committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives   named    to    investigate    the 
Sugar  Trust  has  fixt  June  i  as  the  date 
to  begin  the   inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
the  American   Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  other  refiners.    Re])resentative  Hard- 
wick,  of  Georgia,  is  chairman.    Sub-com- 
mittees  were   appointed   to   inquire   into 
various    phases    of    the    sugar    industry, 
prices,  corporate  organization,  control  of 
product,     and     prosecutions. An     in- 
quiry  into   the   activities   of   the    United 
States     Steel     Corporation   and    its   sub- 
sidiary  companies     will    be     undertaken 
by  a  special  committee  of  Congress  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  resolution  passed 
May     16     by     the     House     of     Repre- 
sentatives.        The     committee     consists 
of    Representatives     Stanley,     of     Ken- 
tucky,    chairman ;     Bartlett,     of     Geor- 
gia ;     Beall,     of     Texas ;     Littleton,     of 
New  York,  and  McGillicuddy,  of  Maine, 
Democrats,   and   Olmstead,   of    Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Young,  of  Michigan  ;  Sterling,  of 
Illinois,  and  Danforth,  of  New  York,  Re- 
publicans.   Chairman  Stanley  offered  the 
resolution   on   inquiry    in   the   last   Con- 
gress, but  failed  to  get  action  on  it.     He 
introduced  it  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  special  session.     His  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  ascertain  whether  the 
steel   company  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents  "have  caused  or  have  a  tendencv 
to  cause  restriction  of  competition."     It 
also  is  to  go  into  the  question  of  competi- 
tion,  capitalization,    the   official    conduct 
of   the   corporation's   officers    and    other 
subjects.     The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is 
to  show   if  possible  that  the   steel  com- 


pany is  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  that  as  such  it  is  operated  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law. 

According     to     the 
Bribery  in  Elections     report  of  the  Helm 

committee     of     the 
Illinois  State  Senate,  William  Lorimer's 
election    as    United    States    Senator    in 
1909  was  accomplished  thru  corruption 
and  bribery.     The  report  was  made  May 
17.     The  committee  of  five  reports  that 
it  sought  to  follow  up  trails  leading  to- 
ward  the   sources   of   the   bribery   fund, 
but   that   it   was   blocked   by   the  habeas 
corpus  decision  of  Judge  Petit  in  behalf 
of  Edward  Tilden,  George  M.  Benedict 
and  William  C.  Cummings.    The  Illinois 
Senate   in   accepting    the    report   of    its 
committee  called  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United    States   to   investigate   anew    the 
election  of  the  junior  Senator   from  Il- 
linois.     The   passage   of   this   resolution 
removes  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  authorize  a  second  investigation. 

Senator  Edgar  Crawford,  of  Corral 

County,  Ohio,  accused  of  soliciting  a 
bribe  of  $200  from  W.  H.  Cook,  of 
Springfield,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Butch- 
ers' and  Grocers'  Association,  pleaded 
not  guilty  when  arraigned  in  the  Colum- 
bus Criminal  Court  loefore  Judge  Kin- 
lead  last  week. The  value  of  the  ex- 
posure of  legislative  corruption  as  an  in- 
fluence in  accelerating  reform  legislation 
is  evidenced  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
Green  Workmen's  Compensation  bill  by 
both  branches  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
and  in  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
women's  nine-hour  workday  bill — the 
latter  bill  being  amended  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  to  fifty-four  a  week,  with- 
out express   stipulation  as  to  the  period 
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of  daily  employment.  The  workmen's  ].()inlnicnl  of  (Icn.  Bernardo  Reyes  to  be 
compensation  act  requires  employers  to  Minister  of  War.  Madero  opposed 
contribute  90  per  cent,  and  employees  Reyes,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  ap- 
10  per  cent,  of  the  fund  to  be  used  for  peals  of  De  la  Barra.  Reyes,  returninj^ 
compensation.  Awards  from  this  fund  from  Eurcjpe,  arrived  in  Havana  on  the 
are  to  be  made  to  injured  workmen  or  Hjtli,  and  was  detained  there  by  cable- 
to  the  estates  of  the  dead  by  a  State  i^rams  from  the  Government.  His  son 
board.  Employers  are  not  obliged  to  act  set  out  to  see  Madero  and  argue  with 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law;  him.  On  the  i8th  Madero  was  invited 
but,  as  in  recent  New  Jersey  legislation,  by  Diaz,  or  the  Government,  to  come  to 
the  advantages  incident  in  its  acceptance  the  capital  and  participate  in  the  work 
are  increased  by  a  section  of  the  act  abol-  of  reconstruction.  He  consented  and 
ishing  the  usual  grounds  of  defense  in  said  he  would  start  from  Juarez  within 
damage  cases  brought  by  employees,  two  or  three  days.  On  the  following 
The  Ohio  legislation  is  part  of  Governor  day,  however,  he  said. that  peace  would 
Harmon's  legislative  program.  not  be  declared  until  after  the  accession 

.^  of  De  la  Barra  to  the  Presidency,  partly 

.         .  After   the    fall    of   Juarez,  for  the  reason  that  action  of  Congress 

-  MaderO'  gave  Diaz   fifteen  upon  points  at  issue  was  required,  with 

days  to  agree  with  him  as  action   of   State   legislatures    concerning 

to    the    terms    of    peace.      Negotiations  new  Governors.      Of  course,''  he  added, 

were    resumed    on    the    15th.      Madero  "peace    is    assured."      He    had    decided 

asked  for  half  the  Cabinet  and  for  the  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  capital  until 

Governors    of    fourteen   of   the   twenty-  De    la    Barra    should    have    been    made 

seven   States ;  alsO'   for   a   new   election.  President.    There  were  rumors  of  a  plot 

soldiers'  pensions,  general  amnesty,  and  to  assassinate  Madero,  and  it  was  said 

the   reforms   which   had  been   promised,  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  delay  his 

It   soon   became   known   that   an   agree-  journey.     Reports  from  the  capital  said 

ment  would  be  reached.     Commissioner  that  the  revolutionists  might  have  even 

Carbajal  predicted  that  peace  would  be  six  of  the  eight  Cabinet  places ;  that  two 

established  in  a  short  time.    On  the  17th  would  be  given  to  Dr.   Gomez   and   his 

it  was  officially  announced  at  the  Mexi-  brother ;    that    Madero's  uncle    Ernesto 

can    capital    that    President    Diaz    and  would  be  Minister  of  Finance,  and  that 

Vice-President  Corral  would  resign  be-  the    Minister    of    War    (named    by    the 

fore  June  i ;  that  Minister  De  la  Barra  Government)     would    be    General    Ras- 

would    then    become    Acting    President,  cona,  instead  of  General  Reyes.     There 

with  MaderO'  as  his  chief  adviser,  provi-  was  some  expectation  that  peace  would 

sion    thus    being    made    virtually    for   a  be    proclaimed    on    the    22d,    that    Diaz 

joint     Presidency;     that     De     la     Barra  would  retire  on  the  24th,  and  that  the 

would  name  the   Minister   of   War   and  formal     transfer     of     the     Government 

the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  that  the  would   take  place   on   the   25th.      In   an 

other  Cabinet  Ministers  would  be  named  address  to  2,000  rebel  soldiers  at  Juarez, 

by  the  joint  action  of  De  la  Barra  and  on  the  20th    (exactly  six   months   from 

Madero;  that  a  new  election   would  be  the   beginning    of    the    revolt),    Madero 

had   within   six   months,   and   that    Con-  bade  farewell  to  his  army.     He  said  he 

gress  would  be  asked  to  grant  the  de-  should  start  for  the  capital  "in  about  a 

mands  for  amnesty,  pensions,  etc.   When  week"   to   make   peace    permanent,    and 

Diaz   yielded   to   the    arguments    of    his  that    the    armistice    would    probably    be 

Cabinet  he  was  in  bed,  suffering  much  prolonged.     Afterward  he  asserted  that 

pain  because  of  an  ulcerated  tooth  and  there  was  to  be  no  "joint  Presidency," 

other    ailments.      The    news    was    tele-  but  that  as  a  private  citizen  he  was  to 

graphed  to  Madero,  and  then,  at  Juarez,  assist   De  la   Barra. A   peace   agree- 

an  armistice  of  five  days   for  the  entire  ment  was  signed  at  Juarez  on  the  21st 

republic    was    agreed    upon    and    pro-  by    Judge    Carbajal,    Madero    and    Dr. 

claimed.       It    was    thought    that    there  Gomez.     Messages  were  at  once  sent  to 

would  be  friction  over  the  proposed  ap-  all  the  revolutionist  commanders. 
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THE  STOLEN  CONFEDERATE  GUN   THAT   RENEWED   ITS   YOUTH. 


GENERAL   FRANCISCO    L    MADERO   AT   JUAREZ. 
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THE     I NDE  PENDENT 


T..  J      riierc  was  doubt  thruout 

Figueroa   and      .,  ,  .      -i         ..• 

^^.i_  T-  1-.  ^'le  week  as  to  the  atti- 
Other  Fighters     ,     ,        .  .1  t    1   1       1 

tiule  of  the  rebel  leaders 

who  were  fighting"  near  the  eapital,  and 
especially  concernintr  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  General  Figueroa,  who,  as  the 
commander  of  12,000  men,  might  be  led 
by  ambition  and  military  success  to  be- 
come Madero's  rival.  ( )n  the  i6th,  he 
captured  Iguala.  The  commander  of  the 
h^ederal  garrison  and  five  other  officers 
were  courtmartialed  and  shot  for  a 
treacherous  use  of  a  white  flag.  The 
trick  had  led  eleven  rebels  to  death. 
Figueroa  also  captured  Chilpancingo. 
More  than  a  thousand  oi  his  soldiers  are 


the  transmission  of  a  dispatch  in  which 
La  Neri,  yielding  reluctantly,  said  that  if 
the  negotiations  should  fail  she  would 
keep  on  fighting  until  she  could  send 
Diaz's  head  to  Madero  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. .Still,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  it  was 
not  clear  that  Madero  could  control 
Figueroa. There  was  plenty  of  fight- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and 
the  rebels  were  almost  always  victorious. 
1^)rre(Mi,  prominent  in  mining  and  man- 
ufactures, fell  after  a  two  days'  battle. 
Colima,  Tehuacan  and  Manzanillo  (the 
port  on  the  west  coast)  made  no  resist- 
ance. Hermosillo,  capital  of  Sonora,  was 
evacuated   bv  the   I'ederals.      Tampico's 
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commanded  by  a  woman,  ''La  Neri"  called 
the  Mexican  Joan  of  Arc,  the  wealthy 
daughter  of  a  general  who  was  killed 
years  ago  while  fighting  against  Diaz. 
She  has  six  women  on  her  staff.  On  the 
iSth,  being  then  only  two  days'  march 
from  the  capital,  Figueroa  refused  to 
honor  the  Madero  armistice.  He  was 
determined  to  capture  the  capital.  He 
distrusted  the  Diaz  Government.  ''We 
shall  lay  down  our  arms,"  said  he,  "only 
when  Madero  is  President."  Two  days 
later  it  was  reported  that  he  and  his 
lieutenants  had  yielded  to  Madero's  ap- 
peals. Their  replies,  by  telegraph,  passed 
thru  the  hands  of  Diaz,  and  the  old 
President  wdth  grim  humor  consented  to 


garrison  went  over  to  the  revolutionists. 
At  Cautla,  300  Federals  held  out  for  two 
days  against  1,200  rebels.  Half  of  the 
Federals  were  killed.  At  Sombrerete, 
near  Torreon,  nearly  all  of  the  Federal 
soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  two  days'  fight  the  town  was  sacked." 
Pachuca,  60  miles  from  the  capital,  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  dynamite 
and  fire.  Several  towns  along  the  line  of 
the  electric  current  which  supplies  power 
for  lighting  and  for  trolleys  in  the  capi- 
tal fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  but 

the  current  was  not  checked. There 

are  eleven  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  two 

of  smallpox,  in  Juarez. Senor  Obre- 

gon,  one  of  the  two  agents  representing 
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the  Government  in  the  semi-official  nego- 
tiations with  Madero,  has  been  banished 
from  the  revohitionists'  camp  because  he 

attcmtped  to  bribe  General  Orozco. 

Cuernavaca,  seventy  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital, having-  been  evacuated  by  the  Fed- 
erals, was  peacefully  occupied  on  the 
21st  by  Figueroa,  who  said  he  was 
bound  by  the  armistice,  but  was  taking 
this  step  to  preserve  order. 


country,  he  said,  harmed  Venezuela.  It 
did  not  boast  of  its  strength  nor  use  it  to 
impose  injustice.  It  had  intervened  to 
insist  upon  recognition  of  Venezuela's 
rights.  He  did  not  fear  its  power.  It 
was  the  most  perfect  democracy  human- 
ity had  ever  known. 


Parliamentary 
Questions 


Central  and  South 
America 


Dr.  Jose  Madriz,  who 
succeeded  Zelaya  as 
President  of  Nicar- 
agua, died  last  week  in  Mexico  City, 
where  he  had  been  a  refugee  for  several 
months.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  ar- 
rival in  the  same  city  of  Juan  Estrada, 
as  a  refugee,  was  expected.  Estrada, 
who  overthrew  the  Government  of  Ma- 
driz and  made  him  an  exile,  suddenly  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  Nicaragua  two 
weeks  ago,  placing  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  Vice  President  Adolfo 
Diaz.  Estrada  had  quarreled  with  Gen- 
eran  Mena,  his  Minister  of  War.  The  two 
represented,  respectively,  the  liberal  and 
conservative  wings  of  the  dominant 
party.  Estrada  caused  the  imprisonment 
of  Mena,  but  the  latter,  really  being  more 
powerful  than  the  President,  speedily  re- 
gained his  liberty  and  compelled  Estrada 
to  resign.  Retaining  his  Cabinet  office 
under  Diaz,  he  is  regarded  as  the  ruler 
of  Nicaragua.  Estrada  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  to  ne- 
gotiate a  loan    of    $15,000,000  in    New 

York. Reports  from  Washington  say 

that  the  convention  or  agreement  con- 
cerning a  loan  to  Honduras  will  not  b^ 

approved     by    the    Senate. Colombia 

persists  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence, of  Panama,  and  Dr.  Mendoza, 
Panama's  commissioner,  has  left  the  Co- 
lombian    capital. Bankers     in     Paris 

have  signed  an  agreement  for  a  loan  of 
$7,000,000  to  Costa  Rica.  This  loan  will 
be  used  in  refunding  the  internal  debt 
and  for  public  improvements.  The  Keith, 
or  American,  loan  is  for  refundin^^  the 
foreign  debt. In  Guatemala,  Presi- 
dent Cabrera  has  issued  a  decree  of  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  political  exiles  and 
political  prisoners. In  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  President  Gomez,  of 
Venezuela,  spoke  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  high  praise:    In  no  way  had  our 


The  vct(j  Ijill  limiting  the 
power  of  the   House   of 
Lords  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  its  third  reading,   May 
15,  by  the  full  Government  vote  of  362  to 
241.    The  announcement  of  its  final  pass- 
age was  received  with  long  and  enthusi- 
astic cheering  by  its  supporters.      On  the 
following  day  it  passed  its  first  reading 
in   the   House   of   Lords.       Lord     Lans- 
downe's  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  by  reducing  the  membership  to 
less  than  350  qualified  and  elected  peers 
is   meeting   with   considerable   opposition 
in  his  own  party.     Lord  Willoughby  do 
Broke,  who  has  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous by  his  outspoken  Toryism,  declared 
that  if  he  were  going  to  perish  he  would 
prefer  to  receive  his  (piietus  at  the  hand 
of  the  electors  rather  than  at  the  hand  of 
their  lordships.    The  Government  has  not 
yet  disclosed  its  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Premier 
Asquith,   in  an  address    in    Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  stated  that,  according 
to  the  Liberal  view,  any  kind  of  a  sec- 
ond chamber  which  is  constructed  must 
be  small  in  number,  must  not  rest  upon 
an  hereditary  basis,  must  not  claim  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  co-ordinate  or  com- 
peting authority,   and  njust  not  be   pre- 
dominantly one-sided  and  partisan.  WHiat 
the    Government   regards   as   the   j^roper 
number    may    be    surmised    from    Lord 
Morley's    remark    in    opposition    to    the 
Lansdowne  bill,  that  in  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  the  member- 
ship will  be  reduced  to  100. Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  Lloyd-George  pre- 
sented the  budget  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, May  16.  .  He  declared  that  trade 
prospects  were  good  and  that  the  British 
fiscal      system     had     passed      thru      an 
exceptional    strain    with     added     luster. 
Since  the  Liberals  had  come  into  power 
the   national   debt   had   been   reduced   by 
$350,000,000.      The  receipts  from  all  the 
items,  except  sugar  and  tea,  had  exceed- 
ed his  estimates,  giving  an  actual  surplus 
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for  the  year  looo-io  of  $28,o-^S,ooo.      Tt  ,,         ,        r^      u        Minister     of     War 

„„„,i  1     "1^.    1    -^   -^                  .       •  Monoplane  Crushes      ,,     ,                       i    n    i 

woiilfl    not   be   necessary   to   nnpose   any  ^^        ,    ,»•   •                IJcrteaiix   was  killed 

.,           1     ,         ii        ,1        1        1  .1       1    /  French  Ministers              ,    ,                   ,, 

new  taxes,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  duty  and    1  reniier   Moms 

on  cocoa  would  be  removed,  a  sacrifice  of  dangerously    injured    tliru   being   struck 

$225,000  a  year.      He  estimated  the  rev-  by  an  aeroplane  at  the  beginning  of  the 

cnue  for  the  coming  year  at  v$9o8,58o,ooo.  international    air    race     from    Paris    to 

( )f  this  the  navy  would  use  up  $221,965,-  Madrid,  promoted  by  the  Petit  Parisien. 

000,  which,  the  Chancellor  hoped,  would  An  immense  crowd  had  collected  on  the 

be   the    climax   of   expenditure    for   this  aviation     field     at     Issy-les-Moulineaux 

purpose.      Old  age  pensions  would  cost  early   Sunday   morning,  and  the  guards 

$62,075,000,  an   increase  of  $13,750,000  had    difficulty    in    keeping    them    back, 

over    last    year.      An    appropriation    of  In     order     to     clear     the     field     while 

$1,500,000  would  be  made  to  cover  the  the   aeroplanes   were   rising   a   troop   of 

expenses  of  the  coronation.      There  are  cuirassiers  galloped  across   the  track  to 

three  new  items  of  expenditure  that  rep-  force  the  spectators  back  into  line.    This 

resent  the  inauguration  of  new  policies,  was  just  at  the  moment  when  M.  Train, 

The    insurance    of    workingmen    against  in  a  monoplane  of  his  own  construction, 

sickness  and  unemployment,  if  the  bill  is  and   carrying  a   passenger,   was   getting 

passed,  will    cost    during    the  first  year  under  way.     His  machine  was  not  work- 

$250,000.        The     war     against     tuber-  ing  well,  and  the  wind  was  gusty,  so  he 

culosis  will  be  begun  at  once  and  in  ear-  barely   avoided    the   cavalry    by   passing 

nest.       An    appropriation   of   $7,500,000  over   their   heads   and    making   a    sharp 

will  be  made  for  the  building  of  sanitari-  turn.      But   clearing   the   troop    and   at- 

ums  for  consumptives  and  $5,000,000  a  tempting  to  land  on  the  other  side,  he 

year  will  be  expended  to  maintain  them,  did  not  see  the  group  of  Cabinet  Minis- 

Besides  this,  the  health  and  hygienic  con-  ters   and   other   prominent   persons   who 

ditions  of  life  and  labor  of  the  wage-earn-  had   walked   out  into  the   center  of   the 

ing  men,  women  and  boys'  who  are  in-  field  in  order  to  get  a  better  view.     The 

sured   against  sickness  will  be   carefully  propeller  struck  the  left  arm  of   Henri 

watched  by  physicians  in  the  pay  of  the  Maurice   Berteaux,   cutting   ofif   his   arm 

State.      The  local  officials  are  to  be  held  and  crushing  his  head,  and  the  Premier 

responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  was  only  saved  from  an  instant  death  by 

the  community,  and  are  amenable  to  the  being  pushed  to  the  ground  by  his  son. 

courts  if  any  epidemic  of  preventable  dis-  The  monoplane  fell  upon  M.  Monis  and 

ease  occurs  thru  their  neglect.   The  clause  fractured  his   right  leg,   broke  his  nose 

in  the  budget  which  will  arouse  the  great-  and   inflicted   internal   injuries   which    it 

est  opposition  is  that  for  the  payment  of  was  feared  might  prove  fatal.   He  recov- 

members    of    Parliament    introduced    by  ered,  however,  sufficiently  to  appoint  M. 

the  desire  of  the  Labor  party.     The  bill  Cruppi,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as 

provides  for  a  salary  of  $1,600  a  year,  temporary   Minister  of  War.     The  avi- 

but  members  will  not  be  allowed  travel-  ator  and  his  passenger  jumped  from  the 

ing  expenses  or  pensions  and  ministers  machine  and  were  not  injured,  but  the 

will    not    draw    a    parliamentary    salary,  aeroplane     struck     and     knocked     over 

The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  Henri  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe,  who  has 

and  the  Princess  Louise  on  their  visit  to  been  active  in  promoting  aviation  con- 
England  last  week  were  received  with  tests.  M.  Berteaux  has  taken  especial 
surprising  cordiality  and  enthusiasm  by  interest  in  the  conquest  of  the  air  by  the 
the  people.  Whenever  they  appeared  in  French  army,  and  when  he  was  Minister 
public  together,  as  at  the  unveiling  of  the  of  War  in  1904  he  made  an  ascent  in  the 
Victoria  Memorial,  the  Kaiser  noticeably  Lebaudy  military  balloon.  He  was 
overshadowed  the  King.  As  the  visit  known  as  the  "millionaire  Socialist,"  as 
was  stated  to  be  of  a  "friendly  and  fam-  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  on  the 
ily  nature,"  the  Kaiser  had  with  him  Stock  Exchange  and  then  devoted  the 
none  of  his  Ministers,  but  he  brought  rest  of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  radi- 
along  a  number  of  the  Foreign  Office  cal  reforms.  He  was  fifty-nine  years 
staff  and  his  private  moving  picture  i)ho-  old  and  had  held  the  war  portfolio  in  the 
tographer.  cabinets  of  Combes  and  Rouvier,  much 
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to  the  distress  of  the  army  people,  who 
were  offended  at  having  a  stock  broker 
and  a  SociaHst  put  into  a  position  for- 
merly occupied  exclusively  by  military 
men.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
Monis    Cabinet,    because   of   the   critical 

situation   in   Morocco. It  is   reported 

from  Kursk,  Russia,  that  an  aeroplane 
fell  into  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  Satur- 
day, fatally  wounding  five  and  injuring 
one  hundred. 

rru    T-  •  1     c  ^u       The     great     trial      at 

The  Trial  of  the      ^r-,     ,  ^ 

^  .  Viterbo    is     now     ap- 

Camorrists  1  •  , ,  1       r 

proachmg  the  end  01 

its  second  month,  and  no  apparent  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  finding  out  who 
killed  Cuocolo  and  his  wife,  tho  what  is 
perhaps  a  more  important  result  has 
been  attained  in  the  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
professional  criminals  who  have  been 
tyrannizing  over  Southern  Italy.  The 
jurynien  have  become  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  many  months  at  this  confin- 
ing and  nerve-racking  task,  and  have 
petitioned  for  higher  pay.  This  is  likely 
to  be  granted,  for  the  Government  could 
not  afford  to  make  them  dissatisfied  and 
have  a  jury  strike  in  the  midst  of  the 
trial.  One  of  the  jury  has  already  been 
excused  on  the  ground  of  sickness,  but 
his  place  has  been  taken  by  a  substitute 
from  the  reserve  panel  of  twelve  who' 
have  been  kept  in  attendance  on  the  trial 
for  such  emergencies.  The  pay  for  jury 
service  is  now  90  cents  a  day,  but  this 
may  be  raised  to  $1.50.  The  jurors  also 
petitioned  to  be  taken  to  Naples  in  order 
to  inspect  the  scenes  of  the  crime,  for 
most  of  them  have  never  visited  that 
city,  altho  they  are  all  professional  men 
or  landed  proprietors.  The  Government, 
however,  is  reluctant  to  grant  the  request 
for  such  an  excursion,  because  it  would 
be  very  expensive  and  require  the  mobil- 
ization of  about  18,000  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect the  court  from  the  Neapolitans.  The 
examination  of  witnesses,  of  whom  the 
prosecution  has  380  and  the  defense  360, 
will  probably  be  begun  next  week.  So 
far  the  time  has  been  taken  up  with 
pleas  of  the  accused.  The  lawyers  for 
the  defense  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  judge  to  combine,  so  each 
of   the   prisoners    has    to   be   confronted 


by  the  informer  Abbatemaggio,  who 
states  in  detail  what  share  he  had  in  the 
crime,  mostly  of  course  from  hearsay, 
and  then  the  prisoner  replies  at  lengtli, 
ending  with  an  emotional  outburst 
which,  reinforced  l)y  the  caged  Camor- 
rists  and  the  audience,  usually  compels 
the  adjournment  of  the  court.  The 
credit  for  the  most  startling  of  the  dra- 
matic effects  is  generally  given  to  Gae- 
tano  Esposito,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  harangue,  tore  out  his  left  eye  and 
threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  judge,  and 
then  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  faint.  But  it 
was  discovered  to  be  a  glass  eye.  In 
these  confrontations  the  charges  and 
counter  charges  of  the  accuser  and  ac- 
cused cover  the  whole  career  of  both 
parties,  and  sometimes  also  involve  the 
character  of  their  ancestors  and  female 
relatives.  It  was  regarded  a  point 
scored  for  the  defense  when  one  of  the 
Camorrists  twisted  his  head  between  the 
bars  of  the  big  cage  so  that  he  could  spit 
at  Abbatemaggio,  who  in  an  attempt  at 
retaliation  in  kind  did  not  show  himself 
so  good  a  marksman.  When  the  testi- 
mony of  the  informer  involved  Father 
Vitozzi,  the  priest  rushed  to  him  and, 
taking  a  crucifix  from  his  robe,  held  it 
up  to  Abbatemaggio  and  demanded  that 
he  swear  upon  it  that  he  told  the  truth. 
Abbatemaggio'  took  the  oath  with  solem- 
nity, whereupon  Vitozzi  denounced  him 
as  a  perjurer  and  cursed  him  in  eccle- 
siastical Latin.  Antonio  Percuoco,  when 
called  before  the  court,  stated  that  he 
was  not  a  murderer,  but  a  dealer  in 
tortoiseshell  wares,  selling  chiefly  in  Chi- 
cago, and  he  exprest  the  hope  that  the 
trial  would  be  a  good  advertisement  for 
his  business.  Tommaso  de  xA.ngelis  said 
that  he  had  never  committed  a  crime  of 
blood,  having  a  repugnance  for  such 
deeds.  On  the  contrary,  he  was,  he  said, 
an  expert  thief,  a  specialist  in  false  keys 
and  other  means  of  entering  houses,  and 
in  support  of  his  pretensions  he  gave  the 
court  a  history  of  his  larcenies,  in  part 
of  which  he  had  Cuocolo  as  his  partner. 
He  said  that  he  always  carried  a 
copy  of  the  penal  code  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  robbing,  so  as  to  see  what 
punishment  to  expect  if  caught.  Ex- 
Mayor  McCIellan,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration     Detective     Pctrosino     arrested 
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Erricone,  the  chief  of  the  gang  in  New 
York,  has  been  an  interested  spectator 
at  the  trial. 

^,  .     ,    ^.    ^      The  Government  has  com- 

China  s  First         r    i       -^i    ^i        i  i       r 

P  ,  .  phed  with  the  demands  or 

the  constitutionaUsis  and 
the  Grand  Council  has  been  converted 
into  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Prince  Ching,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  Grand  Council,  as- 
sumes the  positions  of  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Afifairs,  but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Liang  Tun-yen,  who  is  now 
traveling  in  the  United  States,  will  be- 
come Foreign  Secretary  on  his  return. 
Nine  out  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet are  Manchus.  Six  viceroys  of  im- 
portant provinces  will  constitute  an  ad- 
visory board  for  the  ministry.  A  Privy 
Council  and  a  committee  to  draft  a  Con- 
stitution  have   also  been   appointed. 

The  agreement  between  England  and 
China  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
opium  trade  was  signed  on  the  same  day. 
May  8.  According  to  this  England  con- 
sents to  keep  down  the  export  of  opium 
from  India  to  China  to  30,600  chests  in 
191 1,  and  to  reduce  it  by  5,100  chests  a 
year,  or  niore  if  the  native  production  de- 
creases more  rapidly.  An  Imperial  edict 
issued  at  the  same  time  urges  the  vice- 
roys to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy    is    abolished    in    their    respective 

provinces  as  quickly  as  possible. The 

Government  has  authorized  the  accept- 
ance of  the  foreign  loan  of  $30,000,000 
for  railroad  construction  in  central 
China. 

The  French  expedition 
Foreign  Notes      for   the   relief  of   Fez   is 

reported  to  have  nearly 
reached  its  destination.  The  capital  is 
still  beset  by  insurgent  tribesmen,  but  the 
rumors  of  its  capture  are  probably  as  un- 
founded as  those  previously  telegraphed. 
General  Brulard's  expedition  met  with 
no  serio!is  opposition  on  its  march  from 
the  sea  and  the  chain  of  communications 
with  Rabat  has  been  maintained  un- 
broken. An  attack  was  made  upon  the 
French  base,  El  Knitra,  by  the  Beni  Has- 
sen  tribesmen,  but  they  were  repulsed 
after  a  desperate  engas^ement,  in  which 
a  French  colonial  captain  was  killed. 
General  Monier,  commander  in  chief  of 


the  French  forces  in  Morocco,  has  joinea 
the  mission  to  Fez,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  French  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  capital  as  soon  as  the  foreign 
colony  is  freed  from  danger  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  established.  ( )n 
the  Algerian  side  a  force  of  9,000  men 
under  General  Toutee  has  been  collected 
at  Taurirt,  on  the  road  from  Ujda  to 
h\v.,  and  the  Muluya  River  has  been 
bridged.  A  French  reconnoitring  party 
near  Debdu,  40  miles  west  of  the  Al- 
gerian frontier,  was  attacked  by  the 
Moors  under  shelter  of  a  fog  and  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  captain  and  twenty- 
seven  men. In  Spain  a  strike  begin- 
ning^' with  the  stone  masons  has  spread 
to  all  branches  of  the  building  trade  and 
it  is  feared  that  it  will  extend  still  fur- 
ther and  perhaps  precipitate  a  general 
strike.  The  movement  has  political  as 
well  as  economic  aims  as  it  is  intended 
as  a  protest  against  -the  advance  move- 
ment of  the  vSpanish  troops  in  Morocco. 
The  Government  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  religious  associations  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  All  such  orders  except  those 
privileged  under  the  concordat  must  be 
publicly  registered  and  submit  their  ac- 
counts periodically  for  inspection.  They 
are  restricted  as  to  the  character  of  the 
property  they  may  hold,  and  foreis^ners 
must  be  naturalized  before  they  will  be 
allowed  to  form  such  religious  associa- 
tions.  In  Portugal  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  A^atican 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  serious  disorder. 
The  Pope  has  declared  the  proposed  sep- 
aration law  absolutely  inacceptable  and 
the  Portuguese  priests  will  probablv  re- 
fuse to  receive  the  Government  stipend 
and  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  If 
the  churches  are  closed,  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  order  of  the  bishops, 
when  the  law  g^oes  into  effect  on  July  i, 
the  people  will  be  exasperated  and  may 
join  in  a  counter  rebellion  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Provisional  Government. 
It  is  reported  that  the  strike  at  Oporto 
is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  the 

restoration     of     the     monarchy. The 

"Greater  Berlin"  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  Prussian  Diet.  Bv  the  incorporation 
of  the  suburban  districts,  Berlin  acquires 
a  population  of  about  3,500,000  and  will 
rank  next  to  New  York  City  in  size. 


The  Grace  and   Gaiety  of  the  Mexican 

Centennial 

BY   ELLEN   MAURY  SLAYDEN 

[Mrs.  Slayden,  wife  of  Congressman  Slayden,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  one  of  the 
American  clclejj;ation  to  the  festivities  of  the  Xfexican  Centennial  last  September.  Siie  pre- 
sents a  side  of  Mexican  life  that  we  are  sure  will  interest  all  our  readers.  This  article  was 
written    before    the  revolution  started. — Editor.] 


THE  Special  Commission  sent  by 
the  United  States  Congress  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  '  to  attend  tlie 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  first  Centen- 
nial of  the  Re])ii[)hc,"  reached  the  border 
under  tlie  scorching  sun  of  the  first  days 
of  last  September.  Our  party  of  eight 
Commissioners,  eight  ladies  and  the 
Special  .Ambassador  (ex  -  Governor 
Guild,  of  Massachusetts)  was  not  so 
buoyant  as  when  leaving  Washington, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  doubt  if  the 
glory  of  being  for  thirty  days  "Envoys 
Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary," with  all  that  those  large  words 
imply,  would  C()mj)ensate  us  for  such  a 
journey. 

I  pass  over  our  wonderfully  interest- 
ing trip  thru  the  northern  ])lains  and  up 
the  Central  i)lateau  of  Mexico.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  three  days  of  travel 
the  train  at  last  passed  the  divide  and 
began  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  miss- 
ing the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
route,  we  sped  thru  rumbling  darkness 
into  the  capital. 

Guessing  from  the  extraordinary 
kindness  attending  our  journey  that 
there  might  be  surj^rises  in  store  for  us 
when  we  arrived,  we  smartened  our- 
selves as  best  we  could,  each  lady  armed 
herself  with  a  huge  bouquet,  and  we 
marched  out  like  a  party  of  dusty  and 
superannuated  bridesmaids. 

There  had  been  bands  and  dignitaries 
before,  but  their  ineffectual  luster  ])alcd 
before  the  array  that  awaited  us  here. 
Mr.  Creel,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations, corresponding  to  our  Secretary 
of  State,  was  the  first  to  greet  us  with 
the  hearty  cordiality  and  solicitude  for 
our  comfort  which   we  grew  to  expect 


and  never  failed  to  receive  from  him 
every  day  of  our  three  weeks'  visit. 

1  here  was  the  Ambassador  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
An.ibassador  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico,  and  Mr.  Godoy  and  Mr.  Ro- 
mero, both  as  well  known  in  Washington 
as  at  home ;  and  an  army  of  sub-secre- 
taries and  officers,  and  each  one  of  us 
was  taken  on  the  arm  of  some  gracious 
gentleman  and  escorted  thru  the  k)ng 
lines  of  soldiers  out  to  the  street,  and 
lielped  into  a  smart  and  comfortable 
coach.  We  had  no  idea  of  our  destina- 
tion, but  the  order  given,  "To  the  Co- 
bian  Palace !"  sounded  inviting,  and  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  gleaming  wet 
asphalt,  and  the  soft  roll  of  rubber  tires, 
soothed  our  nerves  after  five  days  of  the 
roar  and  rattle  and  scream  of  the  cars. 

The  Cobian  I'alace,  built  for  a  private 
residence,  and  before  its  completion 
bought  by  the  Government  to  house  one 
of  its  departments,  had  been  finished 
and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Commission  and  Special  Ambas- 
sador during  the  Centennial,  and  with 
the  wonderful  instinctive  grace  of  the 
Mexicans  everything  from  the  bronze 
statue  of  George  Washington  in  the  hall 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over 
the  roof  had  been  done  to  make  us  feel 
at  home. 

We  found  it  blazing  with  light,  every 
window  and  door  and  column  outlined 
with  electric  globes,  and  inside  the  great 
hall  a  company  of  ladies  in  evening 
dress  waiting  to  receive  us.  They  were 
Mrs.  Creel,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  young  Mrs.  Diaz,  the  President's 
daughter-in-law,  and  many  others  of  the 
so-called  "Court  Circle."  Most  of  them 
spoke  good  English  and  our  conscious- 
ness,  of    dust    and    travel  stain  did  not 
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survive  tlieir  first  greeting.  A  long  row  Perhaps  the  superior  minds  of  the 
of  white  aproned  maids  and  men  ni  liv-  Commissioners  had  (hvined  what  was  in 
ery  waited  in  the  eorridors,  but  the  la-  store  for  us,  hut  to  the  ladies  the  official 
dies  themselves  showed  us  to  our  rooms,  program  which  came  with  breakfast  was 
saw  that  everything  was  in  order,  and  appalling.  We  had  expected  a  few  offi- 
before  they  lelt  each  of  us  had  received  cial  functions,  a  ball  or  two,  possibly  ex- 
from  one  of  them  a  card  with  her  ad-  cursions  to  places  of  interest,  but  every 
dress  and  telephone  number,  and  the  as-  day  of  a  month  filled  with  events  any 
surance  that  we  could  call  on  her  for  ad-  one  of  which  would  have  marked  a 
vice  or  assistance  at  any  time,  day  or  season  caused  real  consternation,  a  swift 
night,  during  our  stay  in  Mexico.  Ihe  mental  reviewing  of  wardrobes,  and  re- 
sincerity  of  their  ofifer  was  tested  by  newed  gratitude,  which  included  a  lively 
some  of  us  every  day,  and  smoothed  out  sense  of  favors  to  come,  to  the  ladies 
many  complications  in  our  unfamiliar  who  had  offered  to  help  us  thru  our 
environment.  difBculties.     Every   few  minutes  a  maid 

Finding  our  party  of  eighteen  Ameri-  would  come  bearing  a  silver  tray  piled 

cans  alone  in  a  real  palace,  all  brilliantly  up  with  formidable  envelopes  addressed 

lighted,    fragrant    with    flowers,  a  ban-  to  our  respective   "Excelentisimos''  and 

quet    spread,    and    forty-six  servants  to  "Excelentisimas,"  containing   invitations 

wait  on  us,  was  almost  amusingly  like  a  to  "solemnes  funciones"  or  "funciones  de 

fairy  story,  and  we  went  about  investi-  gala,"   to   banquets,   receptions,   dinners, 

gating  and  wondering  quite  like  children  street    parades,    fireworks    and    garden 

if  it  would  vanish  in  the  night.  parties.     And  these  were  only  the  light 

A  few  were  perturbed  at  finding  that  diversions  of  the  centenary.  There  were 
they  could  not  lock  their  doors,  but  were  other  invitations  to  the  really  serious 
reassured  by  hearing  that  we  had  a  work  of  unveiling  statues,  laying  corner- 
guard  of  soldiers.  Ihe  want  of  keys  stones,  opening  schools,  asylums,  water- 
was  not  felt  afterward  a  more  serious  works  and  a  national  university, 
embarrassment  than  that  of  one  of  Many  of  the  invitations  contained  a 
the  envoys,  who  came  to  beg  that  little  notice  of  what  we  should  wear,  and 
some  one  whose  Spanish  was  equal  to  in  that  way,  as  in  every  other,  "the 
the  occasion  would  tell  the  maid  please  small,  sweet  courtesies"  made  the  w^ay 
to  leave  him  twenty  minutes  of  utter  of  life  easy  for  us.  This  was'  largely 
privacy  in  which  he  might  bathe  and  due  to  an  institution  called  the  "Pro- 
dress,  tocol."      If   any   of   us   had   been    asked 

We  were  waked  the  next  morning  and  suddenly  to   define   protocol,   we   should 

every  morning  thereafter  at  a  reasonable  have  answered  that  it  was  something  to 

hour  by  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  play-  be  signed   by   "the    Powers"   on   special 

ing  the  stirring  Mexican  "advance,"  as  occasions,  but  the  centenary  gave  it  quite 

they    marched    to   guard    mount    at    the  a  new  significance.     It  might  have  been 

Ciudadela.  described  as  an  entertainment  committee 

The  night  before  we  had  seen  only  of  presentable  young  men,  but  it  was 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  stone  paved  that  and  much  more  besides.  Their 
patio  with  many  lights  and  graceful  col-  duty,  freely  translated,  was  to  be  every- 
umns,  opening  at  the  farther  side  on  a  where  at  once,  and  do  everything  ex- 
well-kept  Italian  garden  and  a  large,  actly  right,  and  their  degree  of  success 
lazy  fountain.  was  not  the  least  of  the  w^onders  of  our 

As  Mexican  houses  usually  open  on  visit.  Some  of  them  were  always  on 
the  sidewalk,  I  was  surprised  tO'  look  hand  to  help  us  into  our  automobiles, 
down  from  our  front  windows  into  a  and  then,  as  if  by  magic,  wdien  we 
strip  of  rain-washed  flowers  and  green-  reached  our  destination  they  were  wait- 
ery  between  us  and  the  street.  Sentinels  ing  to  receive  us  and  lend  a  graceful 
walked  the  pavement  outside  the  high  arm  to  take  us  to  our  places,  until  we 
iron  fence,  and  soldiers  stood  guard  at  almost  forgot  how  to  walk  alone, 
the  carriage  gates  on  either  side.  No  They  spoke  all  languages  and  as  near- 
wonder  we  had  slept  with  such  an  in-  ly  as  possible  understood  all  people,  and 
stinctive  sense  of  security.  they    knew    everything,    from    where   to 
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buy  hairpins  to  the  history  of  the 
churches  and  pyramids,  tho  the  .informa- 
tion was  not  always  forthcoming;-  from 
the  same  individual. 

Automobiles  which  were  at  the  service 
of  each  couple  during-  our  visit  were 
waiting-  for  us,  and  after  much  conlii- 
sion  we  started  in  procession  on  an  ex- 
hilarating ride  thru  at  least  a  mile  of 
brilliantly  decorated  streets,  with  a 
double  line  of  soldiers  on  either  side  to 
keep  the  road  open  for  us. 

The  age  and  grayness  of  the  immense 
courtyard  of  the  Palace  were  accentu- 
ated by  gay  uniforms  and  modern  vehi- 
cles, and  as  each  Ambassador  arrived 
the  massive  walls  sent  back  the  sound  of 
military  bands  playing  the  suitable  na- 
tional air.  Each  lady  was  escorted  by  a 
member  of  the  Protocol  up  the  dark 
stone  stairs,  thru  one  long  stately  room 
after  another,  between  lines  of  saluting 
ofificers,  until  we  arrived  breathless  in 
the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  That  altitude 
(topographical,  1  mean,  not  social)  puts 
a  severe  strain  on  the  heart,  and  after 
climbing  the  stairs  we  always  made  our 
polite  speeches  between  gasps  for  breath. 

The  old  public  buildings  of  Mexico 
are  planned  on  such  a  vast  scale  that  it 
is  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cHstances 
and  the  immense  proportions  of  the 
rooms.  The  Hall  of  Ambassadors  was 
perhaps  fifty  feet  long,  with  glass  doors 
on  one  side  from  floor  almost  to  the  far 
away  ceiling,  and  opening-  on  narrow 
iron  balconies  overlooking  the  Zocalo. 

There  were  three  rows  of  chairs  on 
either  side  of  the  room,  and  between 
them  a  wide,  red-carpeted  space  from 
immense  double  doors  at  one  end  to  a 
raised  platform  at  the  other.  The  ladies 
were  all  seated  on  one  side  according  to 
rank,  and  opposite  them  the  diplomats, 
permanent  and  special,  in  uniforms, 
making  a  very  brilliant  company.  We 
were  all  talking  gaily  when  the  doors 
back  of  the  platform  opened,  and  as  the 
President  came  in  every  one  rose  and 
every  voice  was  hushed.  He  wore  plain 
bhck  evening  clothes,  with  a  broad  tri- 
colored  rib1)on  slanting  across  his  breast, 
and  walking  to  the  front  of  the  i)lat- 
form  stood  perfectly  erect,  right  foot 
forward,  head  u]),  hands  at  ease — a 
superb  figure  of  confidence  and  courage. 
His  face  was  .absolutely  inscrutable,  but 


it  must  have  been  a  great  moment  even 
in  his  eventful  life.  Representatives  of 
the  i)rincipal  nations  of  the  world  were 
there  to  (lo  him  and  his  country  honor, 
all  of  them  curious,  some  critical,  but 
none  doubting  the  greatness  of  this 
man,  the  soul  of  Mexico's  progress,  who 
had  "torn  the  fruits  of  victory  from  the 
unwilling  hands  of  Fate,"  who  for  thirty 
years  had  been  alternately  glorified  and 
reviled,  represented  as  demigod  or  senile 
tyrant,  but  never  forgotten  or  ignored  in 
the  world's  scheme  of  things.  His  son, 
Colonel  Diaz,  and  another  officer,  stood 
behind  his  red  and  gold  chair  and  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  formed  a  semi-circle 
on  either  side. 

Then  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
the  American  Special  Ambassador,  in 
evening-  dress,  with  two  handsomely  uni- 
formed officials,  the  first  and  second  in- 
troducers of  ambassadors,  appeared. 
They  stopped  and  bowed  profoundly  to 
the  President,  advanced  half  way  up  the 
room  and  bowed  again,  then  to  the  steps 
of  the  platform  and  bowed  the  third 
time.  Our  Ambassador  read  the  greet- 
ings and  felicitations  from  President 
Taft  in  English,  Diaz  replied  m  Span- 
ish, then  the  Secretary  of  State  came 
down  and  escorted  the  Ambassador  to 
the  platform,  where  he  and  Diaz  shook 
hands  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  the  Special  Ambassador  from 
Italy,  in  a  very  red  coat,  appeared  at  the 
lower  door,  and  the  same  ceremony  was 
repeated.  Three  others  were  received 
that  morning,  and  we  stood  for  one  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes,  but  the  Presi- 
dent never  showed  fatigue  by  the  quiver 
of  an  eyelid.  It  was  impossible  to  be- 
lieve him  eighty  years  old. 

After  the  ceremonies  the  whole  com- 
pany adjourned  to  another  stately  room, 
where  we  were  presented  to  him  and 
Mrs.  Diaz  quite  informallv  while  enjoy- 
ing a  very  good  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Diaz  looked  after  her  guests  in 
the  kindest  and  simplest  fashion.  Wheth- 
er we  liked  cham])agne  or  not  we  drank 
it  then  and  on  many  other  occasions 
simply  because  it  seemed  ungracious  to 
refuse  when  Mrs.  Diaz  herself  handed 
the  glass. 

This  was  practically  the  way  we  spent 
everv  morning-,  for  if  we  were  not  re- 
ceiving ambassadors   at   the    Palace,    we 
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were  assisting  at  some  other  equally  sol- 
emn function. 

Some  amusing  complications  arose 
from  our  failure  to  speak  different 
tongues,  especially  at  the  banquets. 
( )ften  a  very  intelligent  man  and  woman 
might  be  seen  together  eating  straight 
thru  an  evening  without  exchanging 
anything  but  salted  almonds  and  smiles, 
keeping  silent  in  as  many  as  six  lan- 
guages because  they  had  not  one  in  com- 
mon. Of  course,  people  with  a  will  to 
be  sociable  usually  found  a  way,  and  a 
little  French  admiral  and  the  wife  of 
an  American  envoy  became  excellent 
friends  softly  whistling  the  "Marseil- 
laise" together;  but  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  panic  before  a  banquet  when 
you  did  not  know  if  your  partner  was  to 
l)e  from  Europe  or  Cathay. 

There  was  not  a  little  friction  on 
questions  of  precedence,  but  we  being 
Cinderella  diplomats  whose  commissions 
expired  at  a  fixed  hour,  tried  not  to  take 
ourselves  too  seriously.  However,  if 
our  ambassadors,  special  and  permanent, 
had  not  always  had  first  places  we  might 
not  have  been  so  amiable. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  one  often 
hears  the  expression,  'the  Court  of 
Mexico."  Mexicans  are  republicans, 
but  they  have  kept  the  shadow  of  roy- 
alty, the  esthetic  part  that  delights  their 
profoundly  artistic  natures.  They  are 
Latins,  with  a  frank  love  of  beauty  for 
its  own  sake,  and  no  touch  of  the  Puri- 
tanism that  cants  about  simplicity,  and 
makes  the  love  of  ugliness  a  test  of 
republican  faith.  The  social  customs  of 
their  comparatively  recent  colonial  and 
vice-regal  period  survive  to  some  extent. 
Washington  and  Adams  surrounded 
themselves  with  more  state  than  did 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  decoration  of  the  buildings  with 
armorial  bearings,  shields  and  escut- 
cheons gave  color,  romance  and  histor- 
ical interest ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  the 
l*alace  had  a  dignity  too  often  lacking  in 
(nu*  republican  state  occasions.  The  uni- 
forms and  orders  were  pretty  to  look  at, 
and  when  taken  as  the  Mexicans  take 
them,  without  snobbery  or  self-con- 
sciousness, are  quite  harmless. 

Diaz  is  said  to  have  more  orders  and 
decorations  than  any  man  living,  and  we 
saw  him  invested  with  still  another.    The 


death  of  King  Mdward  left  a  collar  of 
Carlos  III  with(jut  a  wearer  just  in  time 
for  Spain  to  bestow  it  on  the  President 
of  Mexico  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and 
renewed  interest  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. She  also  returned  the  uniform  of 
the  patriot-martyr  Morelos,  carried  off 
during  the  War  of  Independence.  It 
was  the  most  touching  ceremony  of  the 
centenary.  The  uniform,  smart  and 
brave  looking  even  after  a  hundred 
years,  was  taken  thru  the  streets  on  a 
gun  carriage  banked  with  Howers.  Be- 
hind it  Spain's  Special  Ambassador,  the 
fine  old  soldier,  General  Polavieja,  and 
two  Mexican  officers,  walked  solemnly 
and  uncovered,  while  the  people  cheered 
and  wept,  and  women  broke  thru  the 
lines  of  soldiers  to  let  their  babies  touch 
the  carriage  or  throw  one  more  fiower 
on  it.  When  the  uniform  was  presented 
to  him  the  President  showed  more  emo- 
tion than  on  any  other  occasion.  It  was 
a  picturesque,  feudal  sort  of  scene.  Offi- 
cers of  the  highest  rank,  in  full  uniform, 
crowded  into  the  room  carrying  aloft  the 
pathetic,  tattered  little  flags  of  Morelos's 
army  of  patriots,  and  even  the  most 
sacred  flag  of  Mexico,  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  "Ensefia  del  In- 
mortal  Hidalgo."  They  might  have  been 
Crusaders  taking  their  vows.  Rather  in- 
opportunely some  one  cried  out  "Viva 
Espaiia!"  There  was  just  a  start  of 
surprise,  but  General  Polavieja  proved 
himself  diplomat  as  well  as  soldier  by 
answering  instantly,  "Viva  Mexico!" 
Then  Diaz  said,  in  his  deep,  grave  voice, 
"Otra  viva  Espana !"  every  one  joined 
in,  and  the  entente  cordiale  was  ad- 
vanced more  than  by  many  peace  confer- 
ences. 

There  was  a  different  procession  every 
day.  From  the  Iron  Horse  in  the  Paseo, 
down  Avenida  Juarez  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, soldiers  kept  a  road  open,  and  the 
unfailing  courtesy  of  the  crowds  made 
it  gay  and  pleasant.  Mexicans  are  too 
civilized  and  artistic  to  permit  skyscrap- 
ers, so  the  streets  are  open  and  bright. 
Little  pennants  of  color  strung  on  wires 
across  them  danced  in  the  breeze  and 
sunlight,  and  the  houses  were  decorated 
with  flowers  in  the  day  and  wonderful 
electric  lighting  at  night. 

The  street  crowds  of  Mexico  City  are 
always  picturesque  and  varied,  but  were 
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parliciilarly  so  duriiii;  the  centennial. 
One  could  see  the  uniforms,  orders  and 
fashions  of  Jun-ope,  trimly  dressed 
Americans,  and  gorgeous  South  Amer- 
icans and  Orientals.  Girls  in  white 
dresses  and  veils  going  to  first  commun- 
ion, and  stately  old  women  wearing  the 
black  mantilla.  JUiUfighters,  too,  and 
everywhere  a  background  of  red-brown 
Indians,  stolid  and  dirty,  but  rarely  mo- 
rose or  rude.  One  day,  at  noon,  in  the 
tumult  and  shouting  of  the  crowd  re- 
turning from  the  Palace,  the  plunging 
horses,  the  puffing  automobiles  and 
marching  squads  of  soldiers  and  military 
bands,  we  passed  an  old  Indian  clad  in 
a  big  straw  hat  and  a  blanket  quietly 
driving  a  flock  of  turkeys  to  market,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  turkeys  turned  to  look 
at  us. 

Sometimes  the  procession  was.  only  the 
President  and  his  guests ;  sometimes  a 
civic  parade  of  prosperous  trades  guilds, 
factory  hands,  or  frock-coated  members 
of  political  clubs  or  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts,  science  or  poetry. 

Mexicans  take  "the  poets  who  on 
earth  have  made  us  heirs  of  pure  delight " 
by  heavenly  lays"  more  seriously  than 
we  do ;  and  a  surprising  number  of  their 
intellectuals  write  graceful  and  excellent 
verse.  Several  times  gentlemen  were 
presented  to  me  with  the  simple  state- 
ment, "He  is  a  poet,"  and  it  remained 
for  me  to  discover  that  they  were  also 
members  of  Congress  or  well-known 
men  of  affairs. 

To  the  delight  of  all  Mexico.  Ruben 
Dario,  the  great  poet  of  Nicaragua,  had 
been  sent  as  Special  Envoy  to  the  cen- 
tennial, and  great  preparations  were  made 
for  his  reception  at  Vera  Cruz ;  but  on 
arrival  he  was  embarrassed  to  learn  that 
his  Government  had  changed  hands  since 
he  left  home,  and  he  did  not  know 
whom  or  what  he  represented.  Natu- 
rally, both  as  poet  ajid  patriot  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fine  frenzy,  and  tho  they 
met  him  literally  with  "palms  and  lau- 
rels," begged  him  to  come  and  be  hon- 
ored for  his  own  sake,  calling  him  "the 
delegate  from  Parnassus,  with  creden- 
tials from  the  nine  Muses,"  he  refused 
to  come  to  the  capital  at  all,  and  went 
sadly  away.  Tn  anticipation  of  his  visit 
many  of  his  i)oems  were  ])rinted  in  Mex- 
ican periodicals,   and  they  were   haunt- 


ingl\-  uiusical,  and  of  a  suri)rising  mod- 
crnness.  In  a  limited  ac(|uaintance  with 
Spanish- American  poetry  1  had  found  it 
usually  of  that  classical  school  that  "in- 
vokes the  Muses"  and  would  fain  ex- 
])ress  itself  upon  "a  lyre,"  Init  Dario 
seemed  to  deserve  the  title  and  rejoice  in 
being  called  "El  Principe  del  Decaden- 
tismo." 

On  September  i6,  the  real  Independ- 
ence Day,  the  procession  was  like  a  mas- 
culine May  Queen  party.  Every  man 
carried  a  bouquet,  each  society  using  a 
different  flower.  At  the  Cathedral  they 
laid  them  reverently  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Independence — Hidalgo,  Mo- 
relos  and  others,  then  marched  past  the 
palace  and  saluted  the  President  like 
"safe  and  sane"  holiday  makers,  and  not 
at  all  like  downtrodden  subjects  of  a  des- 
pot, as  so  many  American  newspapers 
tell  us  they  are. 

The  school  children's  day  was  the  pret- 
tiest. Mexican  children  are  so  very 
pretty.  From  early  dawn  they  came 
trooping  thru  the  streets,  dressed  in 
white,  marching  six  abreast,  carrying  by 
twos  flags  of  red,  white  and  green,  until 
they  formed  miles  of  the  tri-color.  Fifty 
thousand  of  them  finally  met  in  the  Zoca- 
lo,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
lifted  up  their  prettv  little  hands  to  the 
flag  and  swore  that  they  would  always 
"unite  around  this  s\mbol  of  our  native 
country,  that  she  may  be  ever  free,  ever 
victorious." 

Our  residence,  the  beautiful  Cobian 
Palace,  remained  enchanted,  and  was  a 
heavenly  place  to  get  back  to  at  night 
after  the  long  days  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. We  never  saw  the  wheels  go 
round,  nor  knew  who  were  the  presiding 
geniuses  of  all  the  beauty  and  comfort 
we  enjoyed,  but  no  tiniest  trifle  was  neg- 
lected. Quart  bottles  of  cologne,  with 
tri-color  bows  around  them,  were  placed 
on  our  dressing  tables,  where  fresh  flow- 
ers were  always  kept.  Seeing  we  had 
no  blue  satin  pincushions  they  apj^eared 
simultaneously  in  every  room,  all  beau- 
tifully laced  and  frilled.  A  pleasant  note 
from  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in- 
formed us  that  by  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment his  services  were  at  our  disposal, 
and  when  we  stamped  our  letters  they 
were  brought  back  with  the  notice  that 
the    inscription    on    the    beautiful    paper 
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with  wliirli  \vc  were  supplied  was  a 
frank.  'i\'le.i;raiiis  were  sent  on  the  same 
conditions.  Hie  maids  assi^^ned  to  each 
lady  were  so  skilful  and  anuisinj;-  that  we 
hecame  their  ahject  slaves.  Every  few 
minutes  mine  peeped  thru  the  rose  pink 
drapery  of  the  door,  asking  ''Necesita 
otra  cosa?"  so  persuasively  that  I  invent- 
ed wants  just  to  oblige  her.  Sometimes 
their  zeal  outran  our  wardrobes,  and  it 
became  a  sort  of  game  to  keep  a  working 
majority  of  our  clothes  away  from  the 
laundress ;  and  they  washed  our  gloves 
so  often  that  the  odor  of  gasoline  on  the 
am])ient  air  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps. 

We  thought  the  Americans  were  being 
treated  better  than  the  other  visitors,  but 
exchanging  confidences  with  them  we 
found  that  the  same  hospitality  was  be- 
ing lavished  on  all  of  us.  Many  of  the 
embassies  were  housed  in  the  beautiful 
homes,  real  palaces,  of  the  great  families 
of  Mexico,  who  with  unparalleled  un- 
selfishness had  moved  out,  leaving  them 
fully  equipped  for  the  foreigners. 

Our  friends  were  even  mind  readers. 
After  many  solemn  functions  had  kept 
us  for  a  fortnight  keyed  rather  too  high, 
one  of  us  remarked  that  she  would  like 
to  go  to  a  picnic  and  eat  with  her  fingers. 
The  next  day  we  were  invited  to  the 
Floating  Gardens  of  Xochimilco.  In  a 
daintily  furnished  trolley  car  we  rode  for 
an  hour  thru  the  suburbs  and  beyond  to 
an  Indian  village  with  a  wonderful  old 
market  and  a  church  built  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  wandering  there 
''we  came  unto  a  land  where  it  seemed 
always  afternoon."  In  a  leafy  canal  we 
found  a  barge  with  awnings  of  green 
rushes,  and  festoons  of  flowers.  We 
stepped  in  and  two  white-clad  Indian 
boys  with  long  poles  steered  us  swiftly 
thru  a  network  of  narrow  channels  be- 
tween tiny  islands  like  floating  baskets 
of  flowers.  A  primal  stillness  rested 
over  everything.  We  met  many  other 
flower-wreathed  gondolas  and  even  a  few 
motor  boats,  but  all  noises  fell  hushed 
into  the  soft  green  silence.  Lithe  young 
Indian  boys  in  dugout  canoes  shot  past 
us  with  a  voiceless  greeting,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  green  alleys.  Old  Indian 
women  sitting  in  their  boats  cooking 
enchiladas  over  a  bit  of  charcoal  came 
alongside  silently  oiifering  the  food  or  a 


handful  of  llowers  l)efore  they  too  were 
lost  in  the  winding  ways.  It  was  only 
another  chapter  of  the  fairy  tale  when 
we  found  a  pavilion  where  a  white  table 
laid  with  pretty  china  and  silver  was 
waiting  for  us,  and  a  luncheon  of  the 
most  famous  Mexican  dishes.  Like  a 
real  picnic  each  dish  had  been  sent  l)y  one 
of  our  hostesses,  the  first  course  commg 
from  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec.  Man\ 
Indians  hung  around  us  and  begged 
while  we  were  at  the  table.  They  were 
gentle  and  harmless,  but  the  kindly  toler- 
ance of  the  Mexican  ladies  (no  gentle- 
men were  with  us)  was  a  pretty  object 
lesson.  No  one  ordered  them  away,  and 
later  they  w^ere  liberally  fed.  In  the 
United  States  I  am  afraid  we  should  have 
called  the  police. 

In  our  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Diaz  what  most 
imprest  us  was  their  democratic  sim- 
plicity. This  was  particularly  true  at 
Chapultepec,  where  they  were  just  a  cor- 
dial host  and  hostess,  putting  every  one 
at  ease.  The  President  would  draw  up 
a  chair  and  advise  you  which  was  com- 
fortable, while  Mrs.  Diaz  glided  in  and 
out  among  her  guests,  arranging  seats, 
shutting  out  drafts,  and  saving"  somethinij 
pleasant  to  the  humblest  and  most  ob- 
scure persons  present. 

The  President  was  always  an  interest- 
ing study.  There  is  something  tremen- 
dous, inexorable,  cosmic  about  him,  sug- 
gesting infinite  power  in  reserve.  He  is 
calm,  but  never  self-absorbed,  and  is 
keenly  conscious  of  his  surroundings. 
His  courtesy  was  unfailing.  In  the 
many  ceremonies  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
ladies,  who  were  usually  seated  together. 
Invariably  when  he  had  pulled  the  cords, 
placed  the  wreath,  or  laid  the  cornersti^ne 
he  would  turn  and  bow  to  us  and  say  in 
his  grave  Indian  voice,  "Perdone  me, 
senoras !" 

The  President's  daughter-in-law  talked 
with  enthusiasm  of  her  little  farm  at 
Mixcoac,  where  she  and  the  five  ch.ildren 
attend  personally  to  the  incubators  and 
directed  the  care  of  some  Jersev  cows. 

In  the  United  States  women  who  have 
v.^ealth  or  official  position  are  so  invari- 
ably described  in  the  newspapers  as  hav- 
ing also  youth,  beauty  and  charm  that 
one  grows  skeptical,  and  the  pictures  and 
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Vlescriptions  of  Mrs.  Diaz  seemed  almost 
too  pretty  to  be  true.  The  opinions  of 
her  put  clown  hurriedly  in  a  notebook  are 
absolutely  sineere  because  intended  for 
no  eyes  but  the  writer's.  The  first  is : 
"Mrs.  Diaz  is  surprisingl)-  lovely.  She 
IS  topically  hij^hbred  Spanish,  medium 
hij^ht  and  slender,  clear  olive  skin,  and 
aquiline  features.  She  is  cordial  with- 
out being-  in  the  least  gushing."  Again  : 
"Mrs.  Diaz  w-as  there,  most  graceful  and 
pretty  in  a  dress  of  deep  wistaria.  Mrs. 
Creel  is  small  and  blonde,  and  wore  pale, 
dusty  green.  The  two  women  and  the 
colors  looked  exceedingly  w^ell  together." 
Somewhat  later :  "The  President's  din- 
ner at  the  Palace  was  interesting  and  not 
stifif.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diaz  always  receive 
us ;  at  the  White  House  the  guests  await 
their  host.  The  Mexican  way  seems  a 
little  more  human  and  democratic.  After 
coming  at  the  usual  hand  gallop  up  those 
long  stairs  we  were  quite  breathless 
when  presented,  but  gasped  out  our  po- 
lite speeches,  and  passed  on  to  a  row  of 
ladies  who  were  smiling  and  cordial  even 
when  we  made  the  same  inane  remarks 
in  bad  Spanish  that  we  have  treated 
them  to  every  day  of  this  busiest  week. 
The  Maximilian  silver,  more  or  less  of 
it,  is  used  at  all  state  dinners.  This  time 
there  were  ten  immense  candelabra  al- 
ternating with  large  trays  and  urns  hold- 
ing pink  flowers.  We  were  sixty  at 
table,  and  the  first  eight  courses  were 
served- on  silver  plates,  the  last  two  on 
gold.  When  Mrs.  Diaz  gave  the  signal 
to  rise  her  charm  was  more  impressive 
than  ever.  Every  movement  of  her  body 
is  grace  itself,  and  her  gentle  solicitude 
for  her  husband  is  very  pleasing.  Her 
cordiality  is  never  forced.  She  speaks. 
English  w^ell,  and  seems  to  like  Ameri- 
cans." 

The  Grito,  of  course,  was  the  climax 
of  the  Centenary,  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  night  when  the  priest 
and  patriot  Hidalgo,  the  "buen  padre" 
as  the  Mexicans  call  him,  rang  the  bell 
of  his  parish  church,  snatched  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  from 
the  altar,  and  made  it  the  banner  of 
freedom,  declaring  the  Independence  of 
Mexico  with  the  Grito  (cry)  "Viva 
Mexico!  Viva  la  Independencia !"  Mex- 
ico appreciates  the  fact  that  few  coun- 
tries have  anything  more  picturescjue  in 


their  history,  and  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 15th  every  town  of  importance 
has  its  Grito  celebration.  The  15th  is 
also  the  President's  birthday,  so  it  is 
now  a  double  fiesta. 

The  previous  summer  in  Northern 
Mexico  we  had  been  told  more  confi- 
dently than  confidentially  that  there  were 
to  be  great  political  u[)heavals  and  re- 
forms at  the  time  of  the  Centenario. 
"Revolution"  they  said  had  been  post- 
poned because  it  could  be  accomplished 
with  greater  eclat  and  spectacular  effect 
when  all  the  world  was  looking  on.  At 
the  ringing  of  the  liberty  bell,  and  just 
as  the  President  gave  the  Grito  the  revo- 
lution would  break  out  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  Diaz  would  be  "dethroned" 
and  Mexico  become  a  Republic  indeed, 
with  a  leader  of  their  choosing. 

Great  things  did  happen  the  night  of 
the  Grito,  but  not  exactly  those  prom- 
ised by  the  malcontents. 

From  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the 
Capitol  we  looked  in  vain  for  signs  of 
revolution  or  even  discontent.  The  Pres- 
ident w^ent  about  his  daily  business  in 
coach  or  automobile  apparently  un- 
guarded. His  still,  inscrutable  face  was 
alv/ays  set  forward,  no  nervous  glancing 
from  side  to  side,  thru  the  mass  of 
people  of  all  classes  pressed  close  enough 
to  touch  him.  There  were  a  hundred 
opportunities  a  day  for  an  assassin  to 
take  a  pot-shot  at  him,  or  even  treat  him 
to  cold  steel,  but  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  do  it.  There  was  no  slipping  out  of 
back  doors  to  avoid  crowds,  nor  driving 
by  unusual  routes.  A  fanfare  of  bugles 
and  the  National  Hymn  announced  his 
coming,  and  a  spontaneous  and  cordial 
chorus  of  "Viva  el  Presidente !''  fol- 
lowed hmi. 

The  bell  the  good  padre  rang  hangs 
now  over  the  center  of  the  front  of  the 
National  Palace,  a  building  three  stories 
high,  and  the  length  of  two  city  blocks, 
without  a  single  claim  to  architectural 
beauty,  but  a  perfect  background  for 
pageantry  and  decoration.  Immediately 
under  the  bell  is  a  little  iron  balcony 
sheltered  on  official  occasions  when  the 
President  stands  there  by  a  quite  royal 
canopy  of  purple,  velvet.  On  a  line  with 
it  are  similar  small  balconies  in  front  of 
all  the  great  window\s.  They  are  so  nar- 
row that  two  people  can  barely  pass  in 
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thcin,  hilt  niakc  a  (lclii;lU  till  place  from 
wliicli  to  sec  what  is  going  on  in  the 
I'laza  or  Zoealo  in  front.  As  guests  of 
the  Repuhhc  the  Diplomatic  Corps  al- 
ways occupied  them  when  there  was 
anything  to  be  seen.  The  night  of  the 
Cirito  we  were  not  thirty  feet  from  the 
i^-esident,  but  could  not  sec  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowd  in  line  between  us. 

Hours  before  the  Grito  the  crowd 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Palace,  filling 
the  immense  plaza  and  all  the  windows 
and  fiat  roofs  of  the  building  around  it. 
(icndarmcs  kept  some  narrow  paths  open 
for  carriages,  and  sixteen  military  bands 
in  a  reserved  space  played  patriotic  airs 
to  relieve  the  tedium.  Fireworks  crack- 
led and  hissed,  and  the  blaze  of  electric 
lights  made  a  twilight  thru  which  we 
could  distinguish  figures  and  even  faces 
below.  To  our  right,  and  high  above  us 
the  massive  twin  towers  of  the  Cathedral 
were  so  skillfully  lighted  that  •  they 
seemed  incandescent  and  unreal,  and  the 
glow  over  the  Palace  balconies  was  like 
daylight.  The  broad  triangular  space 
between  us  and  the  Cathedral  was  solid 
with  Indians  wearing  huge  straw  som- 
breros, the  headgear  of  both  sexes. 
When  the  President  took  his  place  under 
the  bell  he  made  a  target  of  himself. 

A  little  while  before  eleven  the  fire- 
works died  out,  the  bands  stopped  play- 
ing, and  a  strained,  pulsating  silence  fell 
over  the  vast  crowd.  Except  for  the 
American  lady  near  me  who  was  telling 
a  Mexican  gentleman  the  possible  price 
of  apples  in  the  United  States  this  win- 
ter, every  one  was  silent.  There  was  a 
sound  like  the  wash  of  a  long  wave,  and 
looking  down  I  saw  that  every  hat  had 
come  ofif  at  once.  All  the  big  sombreros 
were  gone,  and  the  dark  Indian  faces 
turned  upward  and'  toward  the  Palace 
with  a  gaze  and  attitude  almost  worship- 


ful, and  \vc  knew  that  '\h>u  roilirio" 
had  ai)pcarc(l. 

1  thought  of  the  promised  rcv(jlution. 
The  stillness  grew  more  tense,  the  lady 
talked  on  about  apples,  and  suddenly 
two  or  three  light  strokes  sounded  from 
the  bell  over  our  heads,  there  was  an  in- 
distinguishable murmur  and  movement 
from  the  President's  place,  and  the  Grito 
had  been  given  for  the  hundredth  time 
to  a  proud  and  happy  people.  Then,  not 
the  revolution,  but  a  pandemonium  of 
joy  and  patriotism  broke  out.  The  Ca- 
thedral was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  rose- 
colored  fire,  the  big  black  bells  in  the 
glowing  towers  turned  madly  over  and 
over,  till  the  roar  of  sound  was  almost 
tangible,  rockets  screamed  thru  the 
sky,  and  the  people  shrieked  out  vivas. 
All  the  bands  playing  the  "Hymno  Na- 
cional"  marched  away  in  different  direc- 
tions to  play  and  make  for  patriotism  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  city. 

We  watched  the  wonderful  scene  for 
a  little  while,  then  all  our  uniformed  and 
evening-dressed  company  went  back 
thru  the  big  glass  doors  into  the 
rooms  of  state,  congratulated  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Diaz  once  more,  and  ate, 
and  drank  and  were  merry  as  people 
should  be  on  a  free  nation's  hundredth 
birthday.  We  missed  the  thrill  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  only  reform  I  felt  the 
need  of  in  Mexico  was  less  champagne 
and  more  ice  water. 

Two  days  later  we  heard  the  bands 
softly  saluting  the  sunrise  at  Nueva 
Laredo.  We  went  out  to  say  most  re- 
gretful goodbyes  to  the  escort  that  had 
come  w^ith  us  from  the  city,  and  the  last 
strains  of  music  followed  us  like  "horns 
of  Elf  land"  as  we  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  until,  touching  the  American 
bank,  "Lo  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday  was 
one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre." 

Washington,    1).    C.« 
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IN  June,  1899,  when  contractors  began 
removing  the  old  reservoir  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty- 
second  street — the  site  donated  by  New 
York  City  for  a  much  needed  hbrary 
building — there  were  no  subways  tun- 
nelling the  length  of  Manhattan,  there 
were  no  train  systems  running  beneath 
the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  there  was 
no  marble  palace  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Station ;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge — and  no 
other — was  monarch  of  all  it  spanned, 
the  new  City  College  was  not  begun,  and 
countless  gigantic  office  buildings,  such 
as  the  Singer,  were  still  mere  dreams  of 
architects. 

In  May,  191 1,  when  a  new  library 
building,  majestic  and  picturesque  in 
proportions,  has  just  been  dedicated  to 
its  ])ublic  service,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  other  citv  improvements,  includ- 


ing two  bridges,  have  been  in  operation 
for  some  time — improvements  present- 
ing quite  as  many  difficulties  in  con- 
struction. 

In  January,  1854,  the  old  Astor  Libra- 
ry, on  Lafayette  Place,  was  opened  to 
the  public.  During  that  month  an  enor- 
mous fire  in  the  city  destroyed  a  hotel 
nearing  completion,  and  there  was  a 
leader  in  the  Tribune,  presumably  by 
Horace  Greeley,  deploring  the  fact  that 
the  then  new  library  building  had  an  in- 
terior of  wood,  rather  than  one  of  iron. 
History  again  repeats  itself,  for  in  April 
of  this  year,  191 1,  as  the  Public  Library 
was  about  to  move  into  its  new  quarters, 
the  fire  on  Washington  Square  in  a 
building  supposed  to  be  fireproof,  and 
the  wrecking-  of  the  State  Cajiitol  in 
Albany  have  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  maybe  the  electric  wiring  in  the  new 
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library  un  I'urty-sccoiul  street  is  in  too 
close  proximity  to  wooden  rafters  and 
carved  paneling'. 

When  the  Astor  Library,  on  Lafayette 
Place,  was  a  novelty,  New  York  was  not 
the  4^igantic  city  that  it  is  today  ;  there 
was  not  the  reading-  public  that  there  is 
today.  Life  contented  itself  by  ambling 
along  in  Broadway  omnibuses.  But  tho 
conditions  have  now  become  congested 
in  the  city,  and  tho  books  have  increased 
in  the  library,  only  limited  additions 
could  be  made  to  the  building  opened  in 
1854,  and  whatever  inadequacy  the 
library  has  shown  since  then  may  partly 
be  due  to  the  cramped  conditions  under 
which  the  work  has  had  to  be  carried  on. 
In  1858,  William  B.  Astor  added  the 
second  building,  and  in  1881  the  old 
Astor  structure  was  completed  as  it 
stands  today.  In  fine,  the  Astor  Library 
on  Lafayette  Place  stood  for  the  old 
regime  in  library  work ;  the  new  home 
on  Fifth  avenue  is  symbol  of  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  what  an  American  library 
should  be. 

There  is  some  literary  sentiment  in 
leaving  the  old  associations ;  many 
famous  men  have  collected  their  notes 
in  the  alcoves,  havens  of  isolation  among 
galleried  bookstacks  only  reached  by 
special  permission.  In  the  '50s,  Haw- 
thorne and  Bancroft  and  Willis  and 
Greeley  and  Motley  used  to  frequent  the 
place.  Were  they  able  to  return,  they 
would  see  little  change  in  the  physical 
lines  of  the  old  library.  Readers  more 
cramped,  books  piled  in  corners  never 
intended  for  them,  the  card,  catalog  in 
its  increase  creeping  along- '  vestibules 
like  vines  along  the  fence ;  that  is  all,  or 
almost  all. 

A  consolidation  of  the  Tilden  Trust 
with  the  Lenox  and  Astor  libraries  took 
place  in  1895,  ^^'^^^  two  years  later,  after 
a  competition  among  architects,  the 
award  for  a  new  library  building  was 
made  to  Carrere  &  Hastings,  who  have 
carried  the  work  to  completion.  Under 
the  mayoralty  of  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  the 
cornerstone  was  laid.  By  the  consolida^ 
tion,  the  Astor  became  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
Foundations.  To  carry  out  the  increased 
importance  of  free  distribution  of  books 
among   all   ])eo])le   of   a   large    city,   the 


smaller  and  in(le])endent  libraries  oi 
New  York  were  brought  together  in  a 
general  circulating  system — a  movement 
which  was  furthered  in  1902  thru  Mr. 
Carnegie's  munificent  gift  of  sixty  build- 
ings. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  essential  that  a 
new  structure,  costing  well  on  to  $8,- 
000,000,  should  have  the  latest  improve- 
ments. It  must  be  efficient,  says  the 
librarian  ;  it  must  be  decorative,  say  the 
architects.  To  this  there  must  be  added 
a  third  requisite :  its  working  staff  must 
be  sufficiently  large  and  wholly  adequate. 
No  matter  how  effective  the  marble 
front  stretching  two  city  blocks,  no 
matter  how  sweeping  the  stairways,  how 
monastic  the  corridors,  how  rich  the 
carved  walls,  and  how  gold-foiled  the 
ceiling,  human  efficiency  and  vital  ideas 
are  what  will  make  a  library  most  effi- 
cient. To  accomplish  this  end,  the  work- 
ing force  will  have  to  be  increased ;  but 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  now  detailed  to 
serve  the  public  in  the  new^  building  will 
be  barely  sufficient  to  run  a  modern 
business  of  such  huge  proportions.  For 
the  modern  library  is  a  business ;  and 
furthermore,  it  may  be  separated  into 
smaller  and  dependent  businesses.  The 
children's  work  in  the  branch  buildings 
of  the  circulating  system ;  the  traveling 
libraries,  where  groups  of  books  are 
loaned  to  all  varieties  of  people,  from 
students,  clerks  and  firemen  to  shop- 
girls, newsboys  and  recreation  centers ; 
the  school  libraries — all  of  these  are  de- 
partments worked  independently  of  the 
central  library,  yet  part  of  it. 

How  efficient  the  new  library  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Forty-second  street  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen;  certainly  New  York 
City  has  spared  no  expense  in  giving  to 
the  people  ample  space  for  a  command- 
ing structure,  four  stories  high,  the 
basement  being-  above  ground.  The 
style  is  what  the  architects  call  "modern 
Renaissance  adapted  to  present  needs," 
a  style  negatively  criticized  by  the  Dutch 
novelist,  Von  Ende,  in  The  Independ- 
ent, during  his  last  visit  to  x\merica.  As 
Mr.  Hastings  is  reported  to  have  said : 
"Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  Renaissance, 
but  modern,  for  it  is  the  expression  of 
an  effort  to  build  a  library  in  the  city  of 
New  York  suited  to  the  needs  of  Amer- 
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ica's  metropolis,  and  in  the  spirit  repre- 
sentative of  that  city  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry." 

There  are  three  main  arteries  to  a 
library  of  this  character :  An  ample  read- 
ing room,  an  adjacent  catalog  room,  and 
quick  access  to  the  main  book  stacks. 
The  architects  have  planned  well  for 
these.  The  reading  room  for  the  new 
building  is  295  feet-  long,  'j'j  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  high;  it  is  divided  partly  in 
the  center  by  delivery  desks,  from  which 
pneumatic  tubes,  elevators  and  stairs 
lead  to  the  main  stacks  and  to  special 
collections.  The  catalog  room  contains 
6,000  drawers,  the  library  cards  being- 
added  to  by  the  union  catalog.  The 
main  book  stacks  have  sevtn  levels,  ex- 
tending from  the  basement  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  second  story,  a  combination 
of  steel  and  marble.  The  shelf  space 
is  sixty-three  miles,  the  book  capacity 
being  2,7Cmd,ooo.  In  the  other  rooms  are 
accommodations    for    800,000    volumes. 


This  does  not  necessaril}'  mean  that  the 
new  library  is  limited  to  that  numljer  of 
1)()oks;  there  are  many  years'  gr(j\vth 
allowed  in  the  space  calculations. 

Jt  was  said  that  the  old  reservoir  built 
at  Forty-second  street  in  1837  was  an 
exceptional  bit  of  masonry;  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  carting  it  away  testified 
to  this.  The  new  library  of  Vermont 
marble,  this,  also,  is  built  to  stay.  There 
have  been  critics  of  its  design,  as  there 
have  been  critics  of  its  capacity,  but  just 
so.  the  marble  is  genuine,  and  the  ceil- 
ings are  not  papier  mache,  as  they  were 
in  the  Albany  State  Capitol,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  sliou-ld  be  satisfied,  if  the 
service  is  efficient  and  the  ref-er-ence  col- 
lection made  complete. 

Of  course,  an  architect  should  aim  for 
the  lasting  quality  of  beauty  in  a  build- 
ing. If  he  selects  beautiful  oak  and 
walnut  for  his  rooms,  he  knows  t-liat 
time  will  only  deepen  the  color  and  en- 
rich the  tone  of  the  carving;  if  the  do- 
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inestic  and  foreign  iiiarl)le.s  are  rightly 
selected  at  the  quarries,  he  knows  they 
will  outlast  i^enerations  of  readers  and 
still  retain  their  fresh  luster.  The  mar- 
hie,  the  red  tile,  the  compressed  cork 
lloors  may  have  to  be  replaced,  the  oak 
chairs  and  desks  may  be  scarred  in  serv- 
ice, even  the  bronze  of  window  frames 
and  chandeliers,  and  lamp  brackets  and 
llai!:staft"s,  show  signs  of  coloration,  the 
library  will  be  virtually  what  it  is  today. 
Only  the  spirit  of  method  and  the  times 
will  change. 

And  the  spirit  of  Fifth  avenue  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Lafayette  street. 
The  latter  is  near  the  Bowery,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  those  men  who 
become  readers  because  they  cannot  or 
will  not  find  a  job  will  follow  the  library 
two  miles,  now  k  has  moved.  Once  Dr. 
Billings  was  confronted  by  the  delicate 
problem  of  the  increase  of  Yiddish  read- 
ers who  crowded  the  Astor  corridors  for 
the   better   part   of   the   day;   they   were 


preventing  those  who  were  engaged  ui 
definite  research  rather  than  ui  casual 
reading  from  having  desk  and  chair 
room,  both  of  which  were  limited  in  the 
cramped  quarters.  The  change  of  loca- 
tion to  Fifth  avenue  therefore  entails  an 
interesting  social  problem.  What  will 
become  of  those  readers  who  were 
prompted  to  read  thru  the  necessity  of 
coming  into  a  warm  building?  What 
will  become  of  that  official's  occupation 
which  was  to  pass  thru  the  dingy, 
cram])ed  reading  rooms  and  soundly  to 
cuff  any  one  dozing  over  his  book? 

The  site  of  the  Public  Library  in 
Forty-second  street  is  certainly  central. 
This  is  a  business  neighborhood,  and  is 
far  removed  from  museums  and  special 
institutions  of  learning.  Rut  the  adop- 
tion of  a  union  catalog — which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  combination  of 
cards  from  all  important  libraries,  so 
that  a  student  may  trace  where  a  book  is 
to  be  found,  if  it  is  not  in  the  librarv  at 
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which  he  is  working — would  indicate 
that  another  mocfern  move  in  Hbrary 
methods  is  speciahzation.  The  Astor 
Library,  now  known  as  the  New  York 
Pubhc  Library,  is  near  the  special  collec- 
tions kept  up  to  date  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  Bar  Association  and 
the  Engineering  Society.  While  it  is 
necessary  for  a  general  reference  library 
to  deal  generally  with  these  subjects,  the 
proximity  of  these  other  collections  will 
relieve  the  Public  Library  from  the  great 
strain  of  completeness  in  these  subjects. 
As  Dr.  Billings  has  stated  regarding 
some  of  the  special  collections  in  New 
York,  if  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary specializes  in  theology,  and  the 
Hispanic  Society  in  Spanish  literature, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  compete 
with  them,  especially  as  they  may  be 
made  accessible  to  the  conscientious  stu- 
dent and  research  worker.  The  modern 
lil)rary  in' some  respects  is  like  the  mod- 
ern bank  ;  as  financial  institutions  be- 
come special  homes   for  state   funds,   so 


designated  libraries  should  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  definite  documents.  This  would 
relieve  the  shelves  of  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  allow  appropriations  to  flow 
in  other  and  mucli.  needed  channels.  The 
Public  Library  now  has  no  excuse  about 
cramped  condition — an  .  excuse  given 
when  it  was  published  in  the  Directors' 
report  for  the  year  1910  that  163,810 
desk-applicants  as  against  194,091  for 
1909  used  the  reference  collections.  This 
falling  off  was  due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  library  force  in  charge  of  the  refer- 
ence desks  as  well  as  to  the  crowded 
conditions  of  the  building.  The  attitude 
toward  the  public  must  now  change. 

At  every  reference  desk  there  must  be 
a  live  man  who  knows  his  books,  who 
does  not  solely  take  your  application,  and 
watch  you  lest  you  take  something  not 
yours.  Tn  every  phase  of  life  there  are 
cranks,  and  the  staff  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brary on  Lafayette  street  was,  in  fact, 
lacking  in  its  treatment  of  the  library 
crank  for  majiy  years. 
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The  new  I^'ifth  avenue  building  con- 
tains two  features  which,  rightly  used, 
will  assuredly  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
New  York  i\iblic  Library.  It  has  ac- 
commodations for  an  adecjuate  library- 
school,  and  it  has  a  printing  plant  suffi- 
ciently large  to  do  effective  advertising. 
'I  he  modern  library  is  one  of  trained  as- 
sistants and  heretofore  New  York  city 
has  struggled  with  inadequate  assist- 
ance ;  this  has  been  forced  upon  the  sys- 
tem by  the  ridiculous  salaries  accom- 
panying the  positions.  Naturally  such 
conditions  have  kept  the  best  material 
away  from  the  library.  Apprentices  have 
had  to  be  recruited,  therefore,  without 
any  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  and 
with  only  the  training  that  comes  slowly 
with  practical  experience.  Where  once 
there  had  been  only  eighteen  desks  in 
the  training  school  for  these  apprentices 
there  are  now  eighty-six,  and  this  means 
that  the  director  is  intent  on  raising  the 
standard  of  library  assistance.  Such 
training,  under  the  rules  of  the  library, 
will  be  free. 

As  to  advertising,  not  only  are  reports 
and  card  titles  to  be  printed,  but  special 
bibliographies  and  book  lists  should  be 
issued  from  time  to  time,  sufficiently 
complete  and  sufficiently  catholic  or 
varied  in  interests  to  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  These  lists  serve  to  call  at- 
tention to  books  in  the  library  on  special 
subjects ;  they  serve  to  make  available  all 
the  resources  of  the  library.  With  such 
a  plant,  the  Pittsburgh-  Carnegie  Library 
has  been  enabled  to  issue  an  invaluable 
classified  catalog,  as  well  as  to  com- 
pile a  catalog  of  children's  books  now 
regarded  as  authoritative  throughout  the 
country.  With  such  a  plant,  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  has  printed  book 
slips  dealing  with  subjects  from  paint- 
ing, paper-hanging,  bridge  construction, 
concrete,  and  lubricants,  to  music,  his- 
tory, and  literature.  It  is  always  efifec- 
tive  advertising  to  let  the  public  know 
frankly  and  honestly  and  in  attractive 
manner  what  the  library  has  and  what  it 
is  doing. 

Dr.  Billings,  director  of  the  New 
York  library,  deserves  commendation 
for  his  unfailing  zeal  during  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  new  building  on  Fiftli 
avenue  is  a  product  of  his  untirinc: 
watchfulness.      No    institution    vet    ha> 


escaped  criticism,  and  after  so  long  a 
period  of  untiring  interest  it  was  un- 
iortunate  that  flaws  should  bj  seen  too 
late  to  remedy,  b'cjresight  should  have 
discovered  the  necessity  for  more  semi- 
nar rooms  and  for  a  children's  room 
not  situated  in  the  basement,  where  the 
light  is  dim  and  the  atmosphere  has 
the  lurking  odor  of  dam])ness.  Fore- 
sight should  have  prevented  any  doubt 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  insulation  system, 
and  should  have  better  planned  for  the 
immense  expansion  of  the  library,  now 
that  new  quarters  alTord  it  opportunity 
to  expand.  In  all  fairness  to  Dr.  1  kil- 
lings, time  must  be  allowed  to  see  wheth- 
er the  new  institution  has  esca])ed  the 
dispiriting  atmosphere  of  the  old. 

The  first  librarian  of  the  Astor  was 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  a  personal 
friend  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  benefi- 
cent founder  of  the  library.  Then 
followed  in  rapid  succession  Francis 
Schroeder,  Edward  R.  Straznicky, 
James  C.  Brevoort,  Robbins  Little,  and 
br.  Billings.  The  latter,  since  1896,  has 
striven  to  span  the  gulf  between  old 
methods  and  new.  With  a  reputation 
gained  in  the  army,  and  with  distinction 
in  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Billings 
brought  to  the  Astor  Library  his  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  establishment  of  the 
great  national  medical  library  in  Wash- 
ington. He  brought  with  him  also  the 
zeal  of  a  bibliographer,  and  the  practical 
knowledge  secured  when  he  himself 
planned  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at 
Baltimore. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Billings's  pro- 
gressiveness,  his  assistant,  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Anderson,  is,  more  truly  than  the  di- 
rector, the  type  of  modern  librarian. 
Thru  his  efiforts,  the  efficiency  of  the 
Central  Library  in  the  Pittsburgh  sys- 
tem was  made  secure,  and  he  has  ably 
seconded  the  energy  of  the  New  York 
director. 

As  a  civic  force,  the  Public  Library  in 
its  new  building  should  be  of  even 
greater  service  to  New  York  than  ever 
before.  Dr.  Billings  has  spoken  of  it  as 
'the  sixth  or  seventh  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world."  Its  influence,  therefore,  should 
be  extended  thruout  the  country,  even  as 
is  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. For  a  reference  collection  should  at- 
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tract  and  be  serviceable,  as  well  as  be 
made  available.  The  province  of  the 
modern  library  is  not  alone  to  furnish 
materials  for  knowledge  when  voluntar- 
ily souglit,  but  to  reach  out  and  create  a 
desire  for  the  knowledge  ke])t  available 
in  the  best  sources. 

Fifty-seven  years  has  meant  a  growth 
of  from  90,000  volumes  to  several  mil- 
lions; the  city's  population  has  likewise 
increased.      The    new     library     ])uil(ling 


stands,  a  white  marble  symbol  of  culture 
in  city  life.  liefore  it  streams  the  human- 
ity of  Fifth  avenue,  behind  it  stretches 
the  green  of  a  city  park,  and  looms  the 
William  Cullen  Bryant  memorial.  On 
its  board  of  directors,  Dr.  Billings  and 
the  Hon.  John  J)igelow  have  far  memo- 
ries to  a  past,  when  the  library  was 
more  a  ])ersonal  matter  than  a  public 
necessity. 
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Crime  and  Vice  in  Cities 

BY  J.   C.  BAYLES,  M.E.,  Ph.D. 

[Air.  15ayles  was  I'residcnt  of  the  Board  of  Ilealtli  of  New  York  City  some  years  ago,  and 
he  lias  since  been  familiar  with  the  course  taken  by  successive  municipal  Administrations. 
He  is  an  authority  on  sanitary  (|ucstions,  an  engineer  and  a  journalist,  halving  l)een  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  editor  of  The  Iron  Age  and  other 
journals. — Editor.] 


THE  discussion  of  police  inefficiency, 
which  is  now  attracting  so  large 
a  measure  of  public  attention  in 
New  York,  is  the  outgrowth  of  condi- 
tions in  no  sense  local.  From  time  to 
time  such  discussions  arise  in  every  large 
city,  and  are  usually  profitless  because 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  call  out  the  truth,  and 
still  more  rarely  represent  a  serious  pub- 
lic desire  for  reforms  in  local  police  ad- 
ministration or  a  purpose  to  efifect  them. 
There  is  now  observable  in  New  York 
what  has  been  somewhat  hysterically  de- 
scribed as  a  "crime  wave,"  but  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  normal  result  of 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  police 
efficiency  from  causes  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. In  no  sense  may  this  be  attrib- 
uted to  police  disorganization.  In  many 
respects  the  police  force  of  New  York 
is  better  organized  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  pos- 
sesses greater  potentialities  of  useful- 
ness. The  standard  of  qualifications  re- 
quired of  candidates  is  now  so  high  that 
few  unfit  applicants  are  appointed,  and 
for  those  least  qualified  for  responsibilitv 
])romotion  is  more  difficult.  The  Police 
Commissioner  now  in  office  is  not  usiu'^^ 
it  for  his  own  political  advantage  or  that 
of  some  one  higher  up  whose  collar  he 
wears.  So  far  as  T  am  aware,  even 
tliose  who  regard  his  administration   of 


the  department  as  a  failure  believe  that 
his  highest  official  ambition  is  the  public 
good  thru  the  improvement  of  the  poli.:e 
service.  Among  his  deputies  are  some 
very  strong  and  capable  men  who  have 
made  records  in  other  fields  of  public 
usefulness.  Of  the  Mayor  now  in  office 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  room 
for  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his 
temperamental  fitness  for  large  executive 
responsibility,  but  1  do  not  know  that  his 
honesty  has  ever  been  called  in  question 
or  that  his  sincerity  of  purpose  is  doubt- 
ed even  by  those  who  most  bitterly  op- 
pose many  features  of  .his  policy.  He 
certainly  takes  a  deep  personal  and  offi- 
cial interest  in  police  matters,  and  for 
such  conditions  as  now  exist  in  New 
York  he  is  largely  responsible.  His  point 
of  view  seems  to  be  quite  difi^erent  from 
that  of  his  predecessors.  Even  Mr. 
Hewitt,  probably  the  most  highly  individ- 
ualized Mayor  New  York  has  ever 
known,  recognized  much  more  clearlv 
than  Mr.  Gaynor  appears  to  do  that  his 
best  service  to  the  city  was  rendered  in 
refraining  from  all  attempts  personally 
to  direct  police  work  and  especially  from 
all  interference  with  police  discipline. 

Under  such  conditions  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  in  New  York  at  this  time  a 
standard  of  ])olice  efficiencv  much  al)ove 
the  average  of  previous  administrations. 
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yVs  a  matter  of  fact,  exactly  tlic  reverse 
appears  to  be  true.  Crime  is  notably  on 
the  increase,  and  vice,  if  less  conspicuous 
than  at  certain  periods  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  generation  of  citizens, 
is  better  organized,  more  amply  capital- 
ized and  mtjre  lucrative  than  ever  before. 
\'ery  similar  conditions  may  be  found  in 
many  cities.  In  Chicago,  for  example, 
they  are  worse  than  New  York  has  ever 
known.  There  is  something  much  like  a 
panic  among  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
local  business  interests  are  suffering 
grave  injury;  but  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent municipal  election  is  understood  to 
mean  that  for  the  next  two  years  Chi- 
cago's standard  of  public  morality  may 
best  be  exprest  by  the  minus  sign.  This 
is  not  an  accident.  The  Mayor-elect  has 
already  served  two  terms  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  what  degree  of 
wide-openness  he  "stands  for."  Nearly 
every  large  city  oscillates  between  what 
is  meant  to  be  reform  and  what  is  known 
to  be  reaction,  and  at  which  end  of  the 
pendulum  stroke  it  may  chance  to  be  at 
any  given  time  is  relatively  unimportant. 
The  law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
action seems  to  be  exemplified  in  politics 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  The  subject, 
however,  is  much  too  large  for  magazine 
discussion  on  general  principles.  The 
best  use  of  necessarily  limited  space  is  to 
consider  the  problem  of  police  efficiency 
in  one  city,  and  as  an  example  I  choose 
New  York.  If  crime  can  be  discouraged 
and  vice  regulated  here,  it  can  be  done 
by  like  means  and  even  more  easily  in 
any  other  American  city. 

At  the  risk  of  inviting  intemperate 
contradiction,  I  am  disposed  to  recog- 
nize a  distinction  between  crime  and  vice. 
True,  they  run  together  so  intimately  as 
to  make  a  sharp  division  impossible  ;  but 
there  remains  a  difference,  as  seen  from 
the  police  point  of  view,  between  crime 
as  typified  by  murder,  highway  robbery, 
burglary,  arson,  and  pocket  picking,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pool  selling,  gamb- 
ling, policy  playing,  prostitution,  disor- 
derly dancing,  unclean  shows  and  excise 
evasion  on  the  other  hand.  The  differ- 
ence mav  be  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind,  but  it  certainly  exists  and  must 
be  recognized.  To  discourage  and  de- 
tect crime,  arrest  criminals  and  aid  the 
courts  in  protecting  society  1)y  enforcing 
the    law's   penalties,   is   always    a   police 


duty.  As  a  rule  it  is  as  well  performed 
in  New  York  as  in  almost  any  other 
large  city,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Berlin.  Only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent can  police  vigilance  prevent  crime. 
The  police  of  St.  Petersburg  have  never 
been  suspected  of  laxity,  and  yet  that 
city  is  full  of  very  dangerous  and  des- 
perate criminals  who  never  rest.  Ef- 
fectually to  check  crime  in  a  city  like 
New  York  is  possible  only  when  public 
opinion  demands  it,  and  the  demand  is 
exprest  in  such  manner  as  to  impress 
the  examining  magistrates  with  the  ex- 
pediency of  taking  seriously  the  arrest 
of  habitual  criminals  on  well-founded 
police  suspicion.  A  closer  oversight  of 
the  police  courts  by  the  agents  of  a  law 
and  order  society,  acting  in  harmony 
with  a  committee  of  the  Bar  Association, 
would  quickly  change  the  point  of  view 
of  a  self-sufficient  Cadi,  who  permits  his 
whims  or  his  interests  to  control  his 
judgment  and  invites  newspaper  ap- 
plause by  scolding  the  police  for  doing 
their  duty. 

Vice  on  a  business  basis  and  for  reve- 
nue only  cannot  exist  without  the 
knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  police. 
In  one  way  or  another  it  has  to  adver- 
tise itself.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
precinct  in  New  Y'ork,  however  bad, 
which  could  not  be  "cleaned  up"  very 
quickly  if  the  police  captain  in  command 
really  desired  to  clean  it.  Vice  in  many 
forms  would  still  exist,  of  course,  but  it 
would  be  so  effectually  driven  to  cover 
that  it  would  no  longer  offend  the  virtu- 
ous. Where  those  who  live  by  vice  can- 
not ply  their  vocations  gainfully  they 
will  not  remain. 

I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge 
that  all  talk  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining evidence  of  mercenary  vice  is 
mischievous  nonsense.  Every  police  cap- 
tain knows,  or  may  know  if  he  chooses, 
what  vice  of  this  kind  exists  in  his  pre- 
cinct. He  knows,  or  may  know  at  pleas- 
ure, every  disorderly  house,  every  place 
where  gambling  is  permitted  and  everv 
dangerous  or  immoral  resort.  He  knows 
which  of  the  saloons  maintain  side  doors 
and  sell  intoxicants  on  Sunday  and  out- 
side of  excise  hours.  To  admit  igno- 
rance on  any  of  these  points  would  be 
to  confess  himself  lacking-  in  capacitv 
for  jwlice. command.  He  has  a  hundred 
sources  of  exact  information  concerning: 
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everytliing  about  which  he  seeks  to  ad- 
vise himself.  It  mi^ht  take  him  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  to  learn  all  he  should  know 
about  an  unfamiliar  precinct.  Why  does 
he  not  use  the  information  he  has  or  can 
,uet  to  make  his  precinct  orderly  and  sup- 
press violations  of  the  law  which  are 
open  to  the  ])oint  of  ostentation  ? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  he  does 
not.  The  best  of  these  are  that  he  does 
not  want  to,  and  that  the  path  of  least 
resistance  is  in  restricting-  his  activities 
to  the  duties  likely  to  be  approved  by  his 
immediate  superiors.  No  man  with  a 
greater  respect  for  law  than  "the  sys- 
tem" makes  the  standard  for  the  uni- 
formed force  would  long  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  sphere  of  police  activity 
sufficiently  important  to  make  him  trou- 
blesome. That  your  professional  police- 
man is  something"  of  a  philosopher  is  not 
surprising.  In  matters  relating  to  vice 
he  rarely  takes  the  law,  or  his  function 
as  an  agent  of  its  equable  and  impartial 
enforcement,  quite  seriously.  If  you  win 
his  confidence  he  will  tell  vou  that  the 
best  service  he  can  render  the  public  is 
to  permit  vice,  under  amiable  and  toler- 
ant supervision,  to  exist  where  it  has 
already  established  itself  and  ojiven 
character  to  the  neighborhoods  it  has 
selected.  He  is  riuite  sure  that  if  the 
attempt  were  made  to  suppress  it,  not 
only  would  public  opinion  condemn  such 
mischievous  and  futile  activity,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  local  success  of  such 
efforts  vice  would  be  scattered  thru 
the  more  respectable  residence  nei^hbor- 
hood':  and  do  j^reater  harm  there  than  if 
left  alone.  That  it  can  and  should  be 
followed  there  by  the  re])resentatives  of 
the  law  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him.  He  sees  no  im]:)roprietv  in  a 
reasonable  increment  of  police  salaries 
from  such  sources,  for  the  reason  among 
others  that  vice  attracts  disbrderlv  and 
dancrerous  people  and  imposes  upon  the 
police  extra  and  often  strenuous  dities. 
for  wdiich  it  is  only  fair  that  those  pro- 
tected and  benefited  should  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  they  receive. 
The  policeman  who  does  something  for 
a  respectable  citizen,  from  hunting  a 
burglar  to  ejecting  a  drunken  and  bois- 
terous servant  from  the  kitchen,  expects 
something  for  his  trouble,  and  if  handed 
a  five  dollar  bill  its  acceptance  does  not 
lead  him  to  consider  himself  a  "grafter," 


nor  does  his  self-respect  suffer  any 
diminution.  Why  should  not  the  protec- 
tion of  th(jse  who  need  it  even  more  be 
acknowledged  in  modest  gratuities  ? 
What,  after  all,  do  the  hayseed  legislat- 
ors from  ''up  State"  know  of  the  needs 
of  a  city  like  New  York?  The  ])olice 
know  their  business  and  understand  the 
])ublic  interest  a  great  deal  better  than 
do  the  law  makers  at  Albany. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  dangerously 
sophistical,  chiefly  because  it  is  wholly 
subversive  of  the  su])remacy  of  law. 
Where  it  leads  will  l)c  understood  with- 
out explanation. 

When  a  captain  is  sent  to  a  precinct 
where  he  is  not  known,  there  is  always 
a  brief  period  of  anxiety  among  those 
who  find  law-breaking  profitable.  If  yon 
ask  a  saloonkeeper  if,  under  the  new 
reg'ime,  he  expects  to  obey  the  excise 
law,  he  will  answer,  if  disposed  to  be 
frank :  'T  dimno  yet.  When  the  captain 
passes  the  word  around  w^e  will  know 
just  what  we  are  up  against."  Being 
interpreted,  this  means  that  he  and  oth- 
ers in  the  saloon  business  will  obey  the 
law  just  as  far  as  they  arc  required  to 
and  no  farther,  and  pay  for  leniency  in 
its  enforcement  what  is  demanded.  Wh(:> 
gets  the  sums  thus  collected  he  does  not 
know,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  cares. 
This  is  preciselv  the  attitude  of  the  gam- 
bler, the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  resort, 
the  owner  of  pro])erty  -knowiuglv  leased 
for  immoral  purposes,  the  mistress  of 
the  assif^nation  house,  the  street  walker, 
tlie  professional  mendicant,  the  violator 
of  citv  ordinances  in  the  wav  of  trade, 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  Thev  all  await 
the  opportunity  to  go  as  far  outside  the 
law  as  the  precinct  commander  will  per- 
mit. When  he  tells  them  that  he  will 
enforce  the  law  and  the^'  know  he 
means  it,  they  will  "take  no  chances." 
All  this  being  true,  and  that  it  is  true  is 
known  to  every  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  advise  himself  as  to  municipal 
affairs,  why  is  it  that  mayors  and  ])olice 
commissioners  who  enter  office  with 
"honor,  faith  and  a  sure  intent"  as  their 
principles,  and  with  sincere  and  even  en- 
thusiastic desire  to  enforce  the  law,  have 
been  unable  to  attain  this  end?  I  have 
known  several  mayors  and  police  com- 
missioners more  or  less  intimately,  and 
I  think  I  am  right  in  sa>ing  that  those 
with   the   hic-hest   ideals   made   the   most 
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conspicuous  failures  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  nionil  uplift  tjf  New  York  thru 
vice  sui)pression.  Iwidently  there  is  a 
reason  for  this,  and  1  think  1  have  dis- 
covered it. 

The  police  force  of  New  York  is  a 
great  Camorra.  Its  secrets  are  well 
i^uarded.  Its  purpose  is  not  essentially 
corrupt  nor  criminal.  In  i^eneral  it  does 
not  oppress  the  public,  but  it  considers 
itself  superior  to  the  law.  The  police- 
man who  does  not  conform  to  its  rules 
and  accept  its  traditions  may  be  permit- 
ted to  grow  old  in  the  service,  but  he  has 
no  chance  of  promotion  and  the  worsted 
sei*vice-stripes  on  his  coat  sleeve  are  the 
highest  honors  to  which  he  need  aspire. 
To  attain  even  that  much  he  must  be  an 
exemplary  man  with  a  clean  record.  He 
early  has  it  imprest  upon  his  under- 
standing that  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual policeman  to  the  system  is  that 
of  the  loyal  partisan  to  his  party.  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  or  action  quick- 
ly lands  him  outside  the  force,  or  at 
least  destroys  his  career  in  it.  He  is 
made  to  realize  that  mayors  may  come 
and  commissioners  go,  but  that  the  sys- 
tem goes  on  forever ;  that  reform  and 
reaction  may  be  expected  to  alternate 
with  measurable  periodicity,  but  that  the 
underlying  conditions  are  not  likely  to 
change,  and  that  the  police  force  must 
be  a  Camorra  for  its  own  protection  and 
the  public  good ;  that  reformers  are  im- 
]M-actical  visionaries  who  waste  their  en- 
ergies in  planning  what  is  impossible  of 
performance  ;  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  heed  to  ministers  or  newspapers, 
nor  for  that  matter  to  iravors  and  com- 
missioners vested  with  a  brief  authorit  • 
which  seems  a  great  deal  more  authori- 
tative than  it  reallv  is.  The  reason  no 
mavor  or  commissioner  has  been  able  to 
reform  the  system  is  that  those  inspired 
with  this  desire  have  begun  by  trying  to 
learn  its  mysteries  and  fathom  its 
secrets.  An  official  term  is  not  long 
enough  for  this,  and  even  with  a  life 
tenure  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
one  who  had  not  entered  the  uniformed 
police  as  a  patrolman  and  worked  up, 
step  by  step,  to  inspectorial  rank.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  ''the  sys- 
tem" is  the  most  vulnerable  Camorra 
ever  organized,  and  its  destruction  easv 
if  gone  about  in  the  rij2:ht  way.  Like  the 
Gordian  knot,  its  intricacies  are  insolu- 


ble, but  it  may  be  severed  with  one  blow 
of  the  official  sword  whenever  the  hand 
of  another  Alexander  shall  wield  it. 

The  man  who,  as  police  commissioner 
of  New  York,  accomplishes  what  so 
many  have  unsuccessfully  attemi)te(l 
will  not  be  a  politician.  Probably  he  will 
have  had  no  experience  in  public  life. 
His  '^election  and  aj)pointment  could  oc- 
cur only  under  a  mayor  whom  the  politi- 
cians would  regard  as  a  calamitous  acci- 
dent. In  munici])al  politics  just  that 
happens  occasionally.  Hie  chief  (|uali- 
fications  of  the  commissioner  would  be 
sound  common  sense  and  executive  abil- 
ity. It  would  need  but  a  few  days  of 
careful  observation  to  convince  him  that 
between  a  commissioner  temporarily  in 
office  and  the  uniformed  force  there  is 
fixed  a  gulf  wider  and  more  impassable 
than  that  which  separated  Lazarus  from 
Dives  in  the  parable.  His  first  duty 
would  be  to  master  the  business  of  the 
department  as  an  executive  responsi- 
bility and  make  sure  that  it  was  con- 
ducted as  nearly  on  business  principles 
as  is  possible  in  the  public  service. 
Meanwhile  he  would  learn  what  he 
could  of  the  condition  of  the  citv  and 
the  standard  of  police  efficiency  in  the 
several  precincts.  In  all  probability  this 
would  lead  to  a  considerable  ''shake  up" 
for  the  good  of  the  service.  When  he 
was  ready  for  it  he  would  assemble  the 
captains  for  a  conference  behind  closed 
doors,  taking  good  care  that  the  news- 
papers were  not  in  the  way  of  learning 
more  than  the  captains  would  be  willing 
to  tell  them — which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  very  little.  To  them 
he  would  say,  in  effect : 

"As  police  commissioner  I  have  as- 
sumed under  oath  the  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  exists. 
My  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  any  par- 
ticular stat^ite  or  ordinance,  or  of  the 
whole  code,  is  of  no  consequence  to  any 
one  except  myself.  If  I  do  not  like  mv 
duties  and  am  not  prepared  to  discharge 
them  in  good  faith,  mv  proper  course  is 
to  resign,  which  at  the  present  time  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing.  I  realize, 
however,  that  I  can  be  instrumental  in 
enforcing  the  law  only  thru  the  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  force.  I  knov/ 
and  care  to  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  ]:>recinct  n.ianagement,  but  I  can  ad- 
vise myself  now  the  precincts  for  which 
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I  am  responsible  are  ]:)olice(l  and  this  I 
mean  to  do  from  day  to  day.  My  objeet 
in  calHn<^  you  to^i^ether  is  to  say  to  you 
that  it  is  my  purpose  to  hold  each  pre- 
cinct commander  personally  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  his  precinct.  I  will 
give  you  a  reasonable  time  to  'clean  up,' 
but  advise  that  you  make  a  beginnin^^ 
without  unnecessary  delay.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done 
first,  come  and  see  me  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  T  have  found  out.  That  I  can 
tell  you  anything-  you  do  not  know  is  im- 
probable ;  but  if  \^ou  desire  to  know  how 
much  I  have  learned  in  a  few  days  I 
have  no  objection  to  telling  you.  It  may 
be  to  your  advantage. 

"My  deputies  have  been  selected  with 
es])ecial  reference  to  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  assist  me  in  the  work  I 
have  undertaken.  If  in  the  performance 
of  pro])er  and  necessary  police  duty  you 
are  embarrassed  or  interfered  with  bv 
any  one  over  you,  come  straight  to  me 
and  T  \w\\]  c^ive  you  all  the  protection 
you  need.  The  best  service  I  can  ren- 
der you  at  the  moment  is  to  impress  vou 
with  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that 
as  long  as  I  am  in  office  the  law  will  be 
enforced.  Every  member  of  the  uni- 
formed force  who  is  negligent  in  the 
performance  of  police  duty  will  be  sum- 
moned to  headquarters  to  answer 
charges,  and  if  such  charges  are  sus- 
tained he  will  be  incontinentlv  dismissed. 
T  shall  try  to  be  ju-st  and  fair-minded, 
l^ut  when  I  dismiss  an  officer  for  cause 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  without  dis- 
cussion that  no  influence  he  can  bring — 
political,  social  or  personal — will  have 
the  slightest  weight  in  his  favor.  Should 
he  secure  reinstatement  bv  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  I  shall  of  course 
respect  such  order ;  but  he  w^ill  be  dis- 
missed again  the  moment  his  negligence 
warrants  it.  What  has  been  desis:nated 
as  'the  svstem'  is  confronted  by  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theorv.  It  may  be 
stronger  than  I  am,  stronger  than  the 
mayor,  stronger  than  public  opinion : 
that  is  to  be  determined ;  but  in  the  trial 
of  conclusions  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
official  guillotine  worked  overtime  and  a 
large  basketful  of  heads.  This  is  my 
ultimatum.  Now  do  me  the  favor  to  re- 
turn to  vour  respective  precinct  stations 
and  get  busy." 


To  the  inspectors  of  the  force  he 
would  say  much  the  same  thing,  with 
])erha])s  even  more  em])hasis.  in  all 
probability  neither  the  ins])ectors  nor  the 
captains  would  at  first  take  his  declara- 
tion of  intention  quite  seriously.  It 
would  not,  however,  need  more  than  two 
or  three  peremptory  dismissals  for  cause 
to  make  it  understood  that  what  had 
been  promised  would  be  performed.  A 
commissioner  in  this  position  would  do 
well  to  waste  no  time  trying  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  "the  system."  It  cannot 
outlive  by  a  single  day  its  usefulness  to 
those  who  for  years  have  found  it  a  pro- 
tection or  a  source  of  profit.  Without 
doubt  he  would  need  the  courage  to  face 
all  kinds  of  trouble,  and  his  life  might 
even  be  in  danger ;  but  one  liable  to  be 
discouraged  by  such  considerations  had 
better  not  begin  police  reform.  The  ex- 
perience of  Franklin  B.  Gowen  in  break- 
in  ^^-  up  the  A^^olly  Maguire  organizat'on 
in  the  anthracite  district  and  sending  its 
leaders  to  the  gallows  shows  that  true 
courage  is  the  most  invulnerable  armor 
and  that  threats  rarely  materialize  in 
assassination. 

The  only  ground  on  which  the  re- 
moval of  members  of  the  police  force  i< 
possible  wdth  immunity  from  interfer- 
ence bv  the  courts  is  that  of  neo^lect  of 
police  duty.  Bribery  is  very  difficult  to 
prove,  as  has  been  shown  in^  a  score  of 
instances.  The  experienced  "grafter" 
commonly  knows  enough  to  confuse  his 
tracks,  even  if  he  cannot  wholly  obliter- 
ate them,  and  so  to  manage  his  busines'- 
as  to  leave  room  for  the  existence  of  a 
"reasonable  doubt."  Failure  from  anv 
cause  to  keep  a  precinct  clean  and 
orderly  is  easilv  ])rovable  and  cannot  be 
obscured  by  le^al  technicalities.  It  is 
the  only  charge  the  average  policeman 
is  really  afraid  of.  Thirtv  davs  of  police 
management  of  the  kind  which  such  a 
commissioner  as  I  have  imagined  could 
exercise  would  make  a  vast  difference 
in  the  public  morals  of  any  city,  and 
within  three  months  enough  of  the  crim- 
inal and  vicious  would  have  been  driven 
awav  to  simplify  the  police  business  to 
the  least  expression. 

Do  the  citizens  of  New  York  or  anv 
other  laree  city  desire  the  enforcement 
of  law?    That  is  another  question. 

New  York  Citv. 


The  Cost  of  Flying 


BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 


T  I IJ^2 RE  arc  three  standard  types 
of  aeroplanes  regularly  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  and  the 
catalog-  prices  range  from  $5,000  to 
v$6,500  each  for  the  ordinary  25-30 
horsepower  motors.  The  cost  of  the  air- 
ships is,  then,  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  up-to-date  automobile  of  the 
big  touring  type,  and  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  initial  expense  will  deter  many 
from  flying.  There  must  be  a  first-class 
mechanician  who  understands  the  craft 
and  its  mechanism  clearly,  but  the  wage 
of  such  a  man  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  first-class  chaufifeur. 

The  novice  wishing  to  fly  has  thus  all 
the  preliminary  equipments  at  his  dis- 
posal at  a  cost  within  reason,  and  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  owning  and  operating  a  big  touring 
car.  But  with  the  purchase  of  the  air- 
ship and  the  hiring  of  an  able  mechani- 
cian, only  the  preliminaries  have  been 
arranged.  Any  man  can  learn  with  a 
few  lessons  to  operate  an  automobile, 
and  without,  any  real  risk  to  himself  or 
his  machine  he  can  within  a  week  run  it 
easily  on  the  less  frequented  thoro- 
fares.  In  fact,  the  work  is  so  simple  that 
the  manufacturers  are  usually  willing  to 
teach  the  prospective  owner  to  operate 
the  car  free  of  all  expense. 

But  navigating  the  air  in  an  aeroplane 
is  quite  a  dififerent  proposition.  The 
only  way  to  learn  to  fly  is  to  fly,  and  you 
can't  fly  at  a  slow  speed.  For  buoyancy 
the  airship  must  start  ofif  and  maintain 
a  speed  approximately  of  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  To  operate  one  a 
beginner  must  therefore  undertake  at 
the  very  start  a  speed  that  with  an 
automobile  would  be  criminal  for  a 
novice  anywhere  except  on  a  plane 
where  the  roads  were  as  wide  as  the 
country. 

In  France  a  novice  can  receive  in- 
structions in  aviation  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 
The  Wright  Brothers  have  instructed  a 
number  in  the  navigation  of  their  ma- 
chines at  Montgomery,    Ala.,    but    their 


pupils  are  chiefly  men  who  uiteud  to  ex- 
hibit at  fairs  and  aviation  contests  in  the 
Wright  crafts.  In  England  Grahame 
White  is  about  to  open  a  school  for  in- 
struction, and  the  cost  will  average  at 
least  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  apt 
pupil.  Aeroplane  schools  are  now  being 
established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  instruction  in  the  art  of 
flying  will  soon  become  comparatively 
easy.  The  cost,  however,  will  be  some- 
what prohibitive  to  all  except  those  with 
plenty  of  money. 

There  is  of  course  another  side  to  this 
question  which  promises  to  make  these 
schools  of  instruction  popular  even  with 
the  price  placed  so  high.  The  ambitious 
aviator  sees  a  chance  to  make  fame  and 
money.  Most  of  the  airship  men  with  a 
national  or  international  fame  can  get 
$1,000  for  each  exhibition  at  fairs  and 
aviation  meets.  In  addition  to  this  they 
can  qualify  for  any  of  the  big  prize  com- 
petitions constantly  being  arranged  in 
towns  and  cities.  The  earnings  of  a  suc- 
cessful flyer,  who  has  no  serious  mis- 
haps, may  thus  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  reach  $25,000  a  season,  and  if 
one  of  the  big  prizes  is  won  in  addition 
the  rewards  may  be  increased  one-half 
to  two-thirds.  His  airship  is  thus  paid 
for,  and  all  of  his  expenses,  within  a 
year,  and  a  comfortable  little  sum  left 
over. 

Barring  breakdowns  and  accidents  of 
all  kinds,  the  cost  of  flying  is  compara- 
tively light.  Grahanle  White,  who  first 
made  a  real  effort  to  figure  out  the 
actual  cost  of  flying  witli  his  50-horse- 
])ower  motor,  estimated  that  the  approx- 
imate cost  was  about  six  cents  a  mile. 
This  was  for  the  petrol  and  lubricating 
oil.  In  Hamilton's  flight  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil  for  the  trip  averaged 
about  4^  cents  per  mile.  With  the  air- 
ships of  ordinary  make  not  intended  to 
break  sneed  records,  the  cost  of  flying 
would  be  much  cheaper,  for  the  25- 
horsepower    motors    consume    less    fuel 
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and  oil  in  a  forty  mile  spin.  It  may  be 
(lone  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  a  mile  in 
these  smaller  machines. 

But  accidents  of  a  minor  nature  are 
almost  sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  repairs  and  cost  of  upkeep  must 
be  figured.  Also  the  cost  of  deprecia- 
tion. We  have  no  data  on  which  to  base 
the  average  life  of  usefulness  of  an  air- 
ship. The  changes  have  been  made  so 
rapidly  that  an  airship  is  apt  to  be  out 
of  date  within  a  year.  Some  are  changed 
and  improved  every  few  months.  The 
lack  of  absolute  standardization  is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  But  that  applies  more 
])articularly  to  the  racing  machines.  If 
one  is  content  to  purchase  an  ordinary 
aeroplane  for  pleasure  without  entering 
contests  and  exhibitions,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  barring  accidents  of  a  serious 
nature,  it  should  not  continue  to  fly  for 
several  years. 

But  the  airship  is  a  far  frailer  ma- 
chine than  the  automobile.  It  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  reducing  it 
to  a  minimum  of  weight  consistent  with 
strength.  This  process  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  makes  the  liability  to  accident 
very  great,  and  it  reduces  the  durability 
of  the  whole  structure. 

The  motor  of  the  airship,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. It  has  been  whittled  down  in  weight 
until  every  surplus  pound  of  metal  has 
been  eliminated.  The  weight  of  the  mo- 
tor with  its  magneto  nevertheless  equals 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  machine,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  it  lighter  and  efficient.  And  yet 
the  motor's  skipping,  breakdown  or  gen- 
eral crankiness  cause  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  accidents  in  the  air.  Every  inventor 
of  airships  has  worked  for  years  at  the 
motor  to  perfect  it,  but  it  is  still  an  un- 
certain cjuantity.  Yet  it  is  marvelous, 
considering  weight  and  size,  what  the 
airship  motors  will  do.  Some  of  them 
weigh  only  twice  the  number  of  pounds 
of  their  rated  horsepower,  and  they  do 
efficient  work  at  that.  The  lightest  mo- 
tor for  airshi])s  weighs  only  22  pounds, 
but  it  hardly  develo])s  the  necessary 
horsepower  to  make  it  of  value  except 
in  the  smallest  crafts. 

The  reliability  of  the  airshi])  motor  is 
not  anywhere  near  that  of  the  powerful 


motors  used  in  automobiles.  An  airship 
motor  that  can  keep  going  steadily  with- 
out a  skip  or  accident  for  two  hours  is  a 
remarkable  machine,  and  yet  in  endur- 
ance tests  an  automobile  has  run  10,000 
miles  without  the  engine  showing  a  skip 
or  breakdown  of  any  kind.  But  then  an 
automobile  motor  makes  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute  against  the  airship's 
1,200  to  1,400  revolutions,  and  the  latter 
is  mounted  on  a  frail,  i)liable  engine 
base,  while  the  former  is  securely  an- 
chored to  an  iron  base. 

The  cost  of  flying  cannot  thus  be  a])- 
proximated  without  considering  the 
weakness  of  the  motor  as  well  as  the 
aeroplane  itself.  A  new  motor  may  cost 
$500  and  more,  and  if  it  breaks  dcjwn  at 
a  critical  moment  it  may  cost  the  owner 
his  life  and  the  loss  of  his  whole  air- 
ship. Protection  against  motor  mishaps 
is  a  serious  question  with  the  aviators. 
Some  experienced  flyers  can  foretell  mo- 
tor troubles  in  time  to  make  a  graceful 
landing  without  injury  to  the  machine, 
but  the  novice  would  have  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  air  before  he 
could  handle  his  machine  with  such  dex- 
terity. One  accident  costs  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  another  may  bring  a  loss  of 
only  a  few  hundreds. 

The  average  life  of  an  airship,  which 
meets  with  no  serious  accident,  should 
be  at  least  two  or  three  years.  There  are 
some  airships  that  have  been  in  use  for 
upward  of  four  years,  and  in  that  time 
they  have  made  numerous  flights  with- 
out breakdowns.  Apparently  they  are 
as  good  today  as  when  first  launched. 
But  they  have  had  their  parts  constantly 
renewed  and  strengthened  so  that  in 
some  respects  they  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt. 

The  cost  of  flying  is  thus  summed  up 
by  an  expert  aviator  who  has  had  no 
serious  accidents,  but  bases  his  claim 
upon  the  average  cost  of  ten  successful 
flyers  who  have  had  a  good  many  of  the 
troubles  common  to  the  bird-man  : 

Cost  of  airship,  $5,000. 

Cost  of  fuel  and  oil,  5  cents  per  mile. 

Cost  of  upkeen  and  renewing  of  jiarts.  $50 
for  each  long  trip. 

Cost  of  l)reak(lo\vns  and  accidents,  $100  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

A  rather  expensive  sport,  if  one  meets 
with   all   the   misha]js   that    liover   in   the 
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air,  hill  not  so  costly  if  one  is  fortunate 
enouj^h  to  escape  all  except  the  minor 
trouhles. 

There  have  hcen  fortinies  made  in  Hy- 
ing, and  greater  ones  are  awaiting  those 
who  capture  the  trophies  of  the  future. 
Even  greater  are  the  fortunes  made  and 
in  the  process  of  making  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  airships. 
The  future  holds  great  possibilities  for 
this  industry.  The  Wright  Brothers 
have  made  far  more  in  selling  their  ma- 
chines than  in  flying  in  them,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Voisin,  Curtiss  and  oth- 
ers. There  is  a  constant  demand  for  air- 
ships in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
most  of  the  factories  have  orders  a  year 
or  two  ahead.  The  production  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  hundred  a  year  in  this 
country,  and  possibly  twice  that  number 
in  Europe.  With  this  output  the  chances 
of  flying  are  greater  for  191 1  than  1910. 
The  past  year  has  been  a  season  for  ex- 
perts and  professionals,  next  year  will 
witness  the  novice  and  sportsman  flying 
in  his  own  machine  in  considerable 
numbers.  If  the  accident  list  is  not  in- 
creased as  a  result  it  will  be  remarkable. 

While  the  cost  of  flying  has  been  high 
in  the  past  it  has  paid  those  who  have 
undertaken  it  pretty  well.  Paulhan,  who 
started  in  as  a  circus  tight-rope  walker, 
has  made  a  comfortable  fortune  with  his 
airships.  Before  he  took  to  flying  he 
was  working  for  $15  a  week  in  the 
\^oisin    airship     factory    in    Paris.     He 


made  a  local  reputation  in  several  flights, 
and  then  by  beating  the  record  f(jr  high 
flying  his  services  were  immediately  m 
demand  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  meet. 
Within  two  years  he  had  captured  in 
prizes  or  won  by  aviation  flights  $200,- 
000.  Curtiss  and  the  Wright  J^rothers 
before  they  decided  to  manufacture 
rather  than  fly  machines  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  record  flights.  Ble- 
riot  w^as  another  fortunate  record-maker, 
for  which  he  received  nearly  $100,000 
before  he  went  into  manufacturing. 
Hamilton  made  most  of  his  money  by 
exhibition  flights,  and  he  is  today  good 
for  a  thousand  dollars  a  meet. 

After  all  the  airship  is  still  in  its  ex- 
perimental stage  so  far  as  many  points 
of  construction  are  concerned.  The 
standardization  of  parts  must  come  be- 
fore its  durability  and  reliability  are 
anything  like  those  of  earth-propelled 
vehicles.  When  flights  can  be  made 
without  the  danger  of  disaster  every 
time  a  motor  refuses  to  work  or  a  pro- 
peller gets  stuck  or  a  steering  apparatus 
breaks,  the  cost  of  flying  will  l3e  enor- 
mously reduced.  The  cost  today  comes 
from  mishaps  rather  than  from  anything 
else.  Eliminate  the  hazards  of  disaster 
to  the  machine,  and  flying  v/ill  be  no 
more  expensive  as  a  sport  than  many 
others  now  so  popular — automobiling. 
for  instance,  or  owming  your  own  steam 
yacht  or  large  motorboat. 

New   York    City. 
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A  Daffodil 


BY  SARAH    PIATT 


Look ! — all    the    vales    of    all    the    world    are 
bright 

With  yon,  as  that  of  Enna  was  of  old  ! 
One  sees  the  flntter  of  her  apron  light, 

All  overflowing  with  yonr  dew-dim  gold ! 


Oh,  shining  memor}^  of  Persephone  ! 

Loosed    from   the   dark   of    Dis,   in   this   her 
time, 
The  sadder  for  its  sweetness,  does  not  she 

Out  of  her  under-realm,  rejoicing,  climb? 


And  should  the   Shadow-King,  in  anger,  miss 
His   fair,  young,   wandering  Queen,  as   well 
he  might, 
Then  let  lier  take  the  lord  of  Hades  tliis — 
For    his    dark    crown- — this    flower   of    living 
light ! 


North    r>KNn,   Otiio. 


The  Dismissal  of  Professor   Banks 


BY  ANDREW   SLEDD 

[This  discussion  of  tlie  removal  of  Professor  Banks  from  the  University  of  l-'lorida  for 
an  article  he  wrote  in  Tin;  1  ni)i:pi-:ndent  is  written  by  tlie  former  president  of  tlu-  uni 
versity,  who  was  himself  foiccd  to  resign  for  a  somewhat  similar  cause.  It  will  thro^v  li^ht 
upon  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  limit  educational  freedom  in  the  South.  .Mr.  Sledd 
is  now  president  of  the  Southern  University  at  Greensboro,  Ala.  This  whole  case  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention  in  the  South  and  we  suggest  that  the  economists  of  the  country  take 
the   matter    up    as   they    did    in    the   case    of    Professor    Ross. — Editor.] 


J  WAS  president  of  the  University  of 
Florida  for  several  years,  and  in 
1907  asked  Professor  Banks,  whom 
1  had  known  personally  and  most  fav- 
orably before  that  time,  to  take  the  chair 
of  History  in  that  institution.  He  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  as  man,  scholar  and  teacher, 
more  than  justified  my  highest  expecta- 
tions. His  training  was  admirable ;  his 
personality  delightful;  his  character  of 
the  highest;  and  he  has  both  the  gifts 
and  the  graces  of  an  inspiring  and  fin- 
ished teacher.  I  regarded  the  institu- 
tion as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
him  upon  its  faculty ;  and  this  feeling 
grew  steadily  stronger  with  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

In  1909,  despite  the  unanimous  and 
cordial  support  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  institution,  I  was  forced  to  re- 
sign the  presidency.  The  charge  against 
me  was  that  the  attendance  upon  the 
institution  did  not  increase  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  under  my  administration. 
Upon  my  resignation,  Professor  Banks 
lianded  in  his  resignation,  on  the  stated 
ground  that  he  did  not  care  longer  to  be 
connected  with  an  institution  where 
such, things  were  possible.  The  present 
president  of  the  University  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  joined  their  per- 
suasion with  mine ;  and  Professor 
lianks  agreed  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion, and  continued  in  his  place. 

In  February  of  the  current  year  Pro- 
fessor Banks  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
article  in  The  Independent;  and  1  im- 
mediately foresaw  the  consequences.  My 
own  experience,  as  well  as  general  ob- 
servation, led  me  to  know  what  he  liad 
to  expect.  And  yet,  as  he  says  in  a  per- 
sonal letter,  which  I  take  tlie  li1)erty  of 
(luoting  witbout  waiting  to  ask  his  ])er- 
mission : 


That  article  was  written  in  all  good  faith 
and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  some  con- 
tri])ution  toward  promoting  a  liberated  intel- 
lectual life  here  in  the  South.  1  am  disposed 
to  think  that  our  political  leaders,  teachers, 
preachers,  editors,  and  others  in  positions  of 
more  or  less  influence,  made  a  serious  and 
grievous  mistake  in  the  generation  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  in  not  setting  in  motion  influences 
that  would  have  paved  the  way  for  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  slavery  from  our  country  with- 
out the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  treasure,  without  the 
bitterness  of  reconstruction,  and  without  the 
subsequent  pension  burden!  [Professor  Banks 
might  almost  have  had  in  mind  Theodore 
Parker's  words,  uttered  four  years  before  war 
broke  out :  "Had  our  educated  men  done  their 
duty,  we  should  not  now  be  in  the  ghastly 
condition  we  bewail."]  Now,  if  I  censure 
them  in  a  sense  for  failing  to  measure  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  age  in  w'hich  they  lived, 
can  I  excuse  myself  from  making  the  attempt, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability  and  equipment, 
to  set  in  motion  influences  in  my  limited 
sphere  that  would  tend  to  liberate  our  minds 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  solution  of 
the  present  problems  of  our  civilization  and 
progress,  problems  indeed  which  are  hardly 
less  urgent  and  difficult  than  were  those  of 
our  fathers  prior  to  the  sixties? 

But  this  mental  attitude  is  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  some  of  our  people, 
who  follow  the  Saduceean  motto,  "Sever 
not  thyself  from  the  majority";  and  so 
Professor  Banks  fell  imder  their  cen- 
sure. When  the  censure  became  strident, 
and  coupled  with  a  demand  for  his  re- 
moval, he  tendered  his  resignation  and 
it  was  accepted ;  and  be  becomes  but  an- 
other illustration  of  the  proposition  that 
"every  step  of  progress  that  the  world 
has  made  has  been  from  scaffold  to  scaf- 
fold and  from  stake  to  stake." 

The  authorities  of  the  University 
w^ere  in  a  dilemma — ^a  double  dilemma, 
in  fact.  As  the  situation  stands  in  Flor- 
ida, the  Board  of  Control  is  ai)pointcd  . 
by  the  Governor  and  is  itself  subject  t(^ 
the  control  of  the  State   lioard  of  Kdu- 
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cation,  wliicli  is  composed  of  five  public 
olficials  elected  by  the  peo])le.  The  board 
of  Control  faced  the  dilemma  of  main- 
taining- Professor  JJanks  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  losing  appropriations  and  pat- 
ronage for  the  institution.  Appropria- 
tions and  large  enrollments  are  very  real 
things  and  fiu'nish  a  common  and  con- 
s])icuous  measure  of  institutional  effi- 
ciency and  progress.  But  freedom  of 
speech  and  teaching  is  vague,  a  sort  of 
academic  myth  concocted  by  impractical 
and  visionary  men  and  failures.  If  the 
I)oard  of  Control  had  said  (which 
would  have  been  true)  :  "We  can  main- 
tain this  institution  upon  the  Federal 
funds  which  it  receives,  independent  of 
the  state  appropriation,"  its  decision 
would  have  been  subject  to  review  and 
possible  reversal  by  the  State  Board  of 
i^ducation.  And  then,  in  reaching  its 
conclusions,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  had  to  face  the  added 
possibility  of  a  failure  of  re-election  at 
the  hands  of  the  people.  In  other 
words.  Professor  Banks  and  freedom  of 
teaching-  in  the  university  had  to  be 
weighed  against  possible  loss  of  appro- 
priations and  patronage,  and  political 
office  for  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol would  have  stood,  had  it  been  in 
authority  independent  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  I  believe  that  the  Board 
of  Control  under  which  I  served,  of 
which  the  present  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Bryan,  was  chairman, 
would  have  accepted  a  recommendation 
from  the  president  of  the  University  to 
sustain   Professor   Banks.    But  I  equally 


believe  that,  had  they  made  such  a  de- 
cision, it  would  have  been  promptly  re- 
versed by  the  State  Board  of  i^lducation, 
cUider  the  influence  of  the  three  consid- 
erations wliich  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Professor  Banks  had  to 
resign  his  place,  lie  was  the  victim  oi 
two  evils,  neither  of  which  is  confined  to 
Morida  or  to  the  South.  The  one  is 
direct  political  control  and  political  in- 
terference in  the  afifairs  of  the  State 
University.  This  has  resulted  in  many 
difficulties  in  many  places  in  our  coun- 
try. The  other  is  a  wrong  ideal  of  what 
constitutes  a  great  institution.  If  size 
and  wealth  are  taken  as  the  standard,  all 
other  considerations  must  naturally  give 
way  to  these.  Not  only  is  Professor 
Banks  a  victim  of  this  standard,  but 
probably  no  other  one  thing  has  done  as 
much  to  degrade  our  educational  institu- 
tions and  impair  their  educational  ef- 
ficiency. 

But  Professor  Banks  has  this  great 
consolation,  that  his  treatment  and  the 
public  discussion  of  it  forwards  the 
cause  for  which  he  stands.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ; 
and  I  doubt  if  Professor  Banks  by  a 
year's  cpiet  work  could  have  done  as 
much  as  he  has  now  done  "to  make  his 
contribution  toward  promoting  a  lib- 
erated' intellectual  life  here  in  the 
South."  He  suffers ;  but  because  of  his 
suffering  his  cause  is  nearer  to  its  cer- 
tain triumph.  And  in  that  knowledge 
Professor  Banks  will  rest  content. 

And  the  University  of  Florida  has 
suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  on  a  great 
moral  issue. 


Greknsboro,    Ai.a. 
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The  Enigma 

BY  CHARLES  BATTELL   LOOMIS,    JR. 


Rainbow,  lialanced  o'er  the  sea, 
F,ncl  to   end   in   the  i)laci(l   main 

Mirroring  eternity 

With   lliy  circle  in   the   rain. 


Crescent,  in  black  heaven's  shell, 
Yoking  hill  to  darkling  plain, 

Rainbow,   by   what   magic   spell 

Weav'st  thon  snnsliine  in   the  rain? 


Rainliow,  stay  !     Reveal  to  me 
In    thv    mysfery-ladcn    chain 

Will    fair    grace    and    puritx' 

Weave  me  snnsliine  in  the  rain  ? 

I '  ^K'TF(iRn,   Conn. 
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New   Literature    on  Criminology 

TiiM  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology  has  tindertaken, 
thru  its  Jotirnal,  and  thru  the  translation 
into  English  of  important  foreign  treat- 
ises on  criminology,  to  awaken  and  pro- 
mote a  wider  interest  among  Americans 
in  criminal  science,  to  the  end  that  the 
legal  profession  as  well  as  the  public 
may  become  better  informed  in  what  is 
to  us  a  comparatively  new  field  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute two  years  ago  a  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished legal  scholars  was  appointed 
to  select  such  foreign  works  as  in  their 
judgment  should  be  made  more  generally 
accessible  to  American  readers  and  to 
arrange  for  their  translation  and  publica- 
tion. Nine  important  treatises  were  se- 
lected, representing  the  allied  fields  of 
criminology,  criminal  psychology,  crim- 
inal sociology,  penal  philosophy  and 
penology.  In  these  as  in  other  fields, 
American  scholarship  has  lagged  behind 
Europe,  where  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
many  scholars  have  been  devoting  them- 
selves to  systematic  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  criminal  science.  In  Italy, 
Germany  and  France,  in  particular,  there 
has  been  much  experimentation  and  re- 
search, and  an  extensive  literature  has 
already  been  produced.  The  legal  pro- 
fession in  America  has  heretofore  con- 
fined itself  almost  entirely  to  the  study 
of  cases  and  statutes,  and  has  remained 
indifferent  to  the  larger  questions  which 
have  to  do  with  crime,  and  esj^ecially 
with  the  treatment  of  criminals.  Indeed, 
American  scholarship  in  general  has  been 
little  attracted  to  these  new  fields  of 
scientific  investigation,  and  as  yet  hardly 
a  single  noteworthy  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  literature  of  crimino- 
logical science. 

The  first  of  the  three  volumes  which, 
thanks  to  the  Institute,  are  now  available 
in  English,  Modern  Theories  of  Criin- 
inality,^   by   Dr.    de   Quiros,    contains    a 

^Modern  Theories  of  (Criminality.  By  C.  Ber- 
naldo  de  Quiros.  of  Madrid.  Trans-lated  by  Dr.  Al- 
phonso  de  Silvio,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Northwestern  University.  Boston:  Lit, 
tie,  Brown  &  Co.     191 1.     Pp.  xxviii,  249.     $4. 


summary  and  criticism  of  the  theories 
of  all  the  modern  European  writers  on 
criminology :  Lombroso,  Eerri,  Cjarofalo, 
Ottolenghi,  Tarde,  Lacasagne,  Salillas, 
Colojanni  and  the  rest.  After  a  detailed 
study  of  the  three  great  "innovators" — 
Lombroso,  Eerri  and  Garofalo  —  the 
author  follows  the  topical  method  of 
treatment,  arranging  and  discussing  un- 
der appropriate  titles  the  theories  of  each 
writer  in  turn.  Dr.  de  Quiros.  tho  still  a 
young  man  (he  was  Dorn  in  1873),  is  the 
leading  Spanish  writer  on  criminology, 
and  his  compendium  is  one  which  no  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  can  ignore. 

Professor  Gross's  work,  Criminal  Psy- 
chology,^ deals  with  the  newest  of  the 
disciplines  of  criminal  science — the  appli- 
cation of  psychology  to  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice.  Next  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  itself,  the  most  im- 
portant disciplines,  he  tells  us,  are  those 
derived  from  psychology.  This  science 
teaches  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  adjiiinistration  of  the  criminal  law  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal — the  natural 
history  of  the  criminal  mind.  The  im- 
portant part  which  psychology  plays  in 
judicial  procedure,  particularly  in  regard 
to  testimony  and  evidence,  is  described 
with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  a  thoroness 
of  insight  never  before  equaled  in  any 
treatise.  The  range  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed is  enormous :  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence, the  psychology  of  testimony,  the 
mental  attitudes  of  the  judge,  the  ac- 
cused, the  witnesses  and  the  jurors,  the 
chances  of  error,  the  making  of  infer- 
ences, expressions  of  emotions,  memory, 
will,  the  dififerences  between  men  and 
women  as  witnesses,  how  testimony  is 
afifected  by  age,  influences  of  habit, 
heredity,  prepossession,  superstition,  hal- 
lucinations, illusions  and  many  other 
psychological  questions.  Thruout,  the 
subject  is  treated  mainly  from  the  view- 
roint  of  the  magistrate  and  the  work  is 
intended  primarily   for  the  use  of  those 

-Criminal  Psychology.  By  Hans  Gross.  Professor 
of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Graz.  Trans- 
lated by  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Lecturer  in  PhiIosoph\, 
TIarvard  University.  Bo^^tOU:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
jgii.      Pp,    XX,    513.      $5, 
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wlio  liavc  to  do  with  the  acbniiiistration 
of  the  criminal  law.  Professor  Gross  is 
a  scholar  of  vast  erudition,  is  the  author 
of  many  volumes,  and  the  present  treat- 
ise is  the  foremost  contribution  yet  made 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  study  criminal 
psychology,  and  his  academic  knowledge 
has  been  supplemented  by  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  magistrate. 

Lombroso  requires  less  of  an  introduc- 
tion because  he  is  better  known  to  the 
American  reader,  at  least  by  name,  than 
any  other  of  these  modern  criminolo- 
gists, tho  now  for  the  first  time  one  of 
his  two  principal  works'^  becomes  ac- 
cessible in  English.  This  volume,  deal- 
ing more  with  the  social  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  his  earlier  studies  on  the 
criminal  as  an  individual. 

The  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  has  rendered  a  substantial 
service  to  American  students  by  making 
available  for  their  use  in  English  the  re- 
sults of  European  thought  and  research 
in  these  fields.  The  other  volumes  of  the 
series  are  expected  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  Very  Little  Person.      By  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  tender  little  record  of  the 
life  of  an  American  baby  girl  until  she 
grows,  to  our  discontent,  into  a  big  per- 
son of  two  summers  or  so.  The  story  of 
her  importance  in  the  world  of  her 
young  parents,  not  very  wise,  not  re- 
markable, but  having  the  gentle  wisdom 
and  sense  of  dignity  that  come  with  the 
new  love  born  with  their  daughter, 
is  sweetly  told.  Mrs.  Vorse  understands 
the  individuality  of  the  small  person,  and 
she  scorns,  as  she  well  may,  the  bach- 
elor banality  that  "Babies  are  so  much 
alike !"  .  Nurses  know  better  than  that, 
and  so  do  mothers,  and  the  fathers 
speedily  learn  that  babies  have  decided 
characters  as  well  as  wills  of  their  own 
from  the  very  first.  When  John  discov- 
ers that  it  is  not  the  "Hunger  Song" 
that  little  Louise  is  singing,  but  simply 
an  imperative  command  to  be  taken  up, 

^Crime:  Its  Causes  and  Remedies.  By  Cesarc 
homhroso.  Professor  of  Criminal  Anthropoloey  in  th-e 
University  of  Turin.  Translated  bv  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Horton.  M.A.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  191  t, 
Pp.  xlvi,  454.     $4.50. 


he  determines  to  disci])line  the  tiny  ty- 
rant whom  he  mistakenly  had  been  con- 
sidering a  "helpless  little  thing." 

"She  told  all  whom  it  might  concern  that 
she  had  a  cruel  parent  who  had  deserted  her 
in  a  strange  land.  Disappointment  was  in 
her  tone,  and  anger,  but  there  was  also  a 
note  of  touching  desolation  and  this  went  to 
John's  heart.   ...    Me   sat   tense   in  his   chair. 

"  'Oh,  well,  you  know,'  said  he,  'that  can't 
be  good  for  her!  Here,'  he  went  on,  'I'm  not 
going  to  have  my  child  explode  for  all  the 
doctors  that  ever  wrote  books.  If  you  want 
to  be  taken  up — come  on !'  " 

It  is  difficult  for  the  reviewer  to  convey 
its  charm  without  unduly  c(4)ious  quota- 


"SHOWINC.    THE    BABY    TO    BACHELOR 
FRIENDS." 

l"'roni    Mary    Heaton    \'orse's    "\"ery    Little    Person." 
(Houghton,   Mifflin   Co.) 

tion,  as  its  allusiveness  and  illusiveness 
flicker  from  every  page  like  the  wistful 
baby  smile  it  commemorates.  A  shadow 
falls  upon  one  anxious  chapter,  and  lifts 
again ;  there  are  humor,  tenderness  and 
pathos  in  the  little  book.  An  exquisite 
understanding  of  the  mother-thoughts 
that  brood  about  the  cradle  is  felt  thru- 
out.  And  since  w^e  may  not  quote  all  of 
this  charming  story,  we  are  conferring 
a  favor  on  the  fortunate  reader,  whom 
we   urge   to   buy   a   copy  of   The    Very 
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Liitlc  Person,  one  of  the  l)ooks  that  are 
good  to  read  with  a  reminiscent  smile ; 
good  to  give  to  some  new  mother  of  an- 
other Louise ;  good  to  lend  to  all  one's 
friends  who  love  babies  or  ought  to.  It 
took  John  only  three  weeks  to  discover 
why  it  is  that  "third-rate  singers  in  thea- 
ters can  thrive  on  songs  about  babies !" 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  old 
world  finds  in  them  its  perennial  reju- 
venation ;  they  are  the  little  poems  of 
luunanity ;  they  are  our  leaders  and 
prophets,  as  well  as  our  treasured  care; 
it  is  very  good  for  us  to  be  humbled  be- 
fore the  confiding  eyes  of  the  very  little 
]3erson  who  expects  us  to  measure  up  to 
our  high  privilege  as  her  parents.  For 
these  reasons,  and  some  others,  we  wish, 
and  we  predict,  for  Mrs.  Vorse's  book 
a  deserved  success. 

Sumerian  Prayers  and  Hymns  to  God  Nin-ib 

from  the  Temple  Library  of  Nippur.  By 
Hugo  Radau.  4to,  pp.  x,  88,  with  21 
Plates.  The  Babylonian  Expedition  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Series 
A:  Cuneiform  texts  edited  by  H.  V.  Hil- 
precht.  Vol.  xxix.  Part  i.  Philadel- 
phia :   University  of   Philadelphia.      $3. 

Already  thirteen  volumes  of  this 
quarto  series  of  the  fruits  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  expedition  to  Nip- 
pur have  appeared  and  several  others  are 
in  press,  besides  five  octavo  volumes,  in 
all  no  small  library,  while  many  other 
vohniies  are  in  contemplation.  The 
scholars  who  have  contributed  them  are 
Drs.  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  A.  T.  Clay,  H. 
Ranke,  Arno  Poebel  and  D.  W.  Myrh- 
man.  The  present  volmne  is  by  Dr. 
Radau,  who  has  previously  contributed 
"Miscellaneous  Siunerian  Texts"  and 
"Nin-ib,  the  Determiner  of  Fates."  Nin- 
ib  was  the  early  Babylonian  god  of  war, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  gods  in 
the  earlier  pantheon  of  Nippur.  It  is  a 
special  object  of  these  three  volumes  to 
show  that  these  religious  texts  must  have 
come  from  a  real  ''Temple  Library"  and 
not  from  a  mere  collection  of  business 
records.  A  dozen  or  so  tablets  and  frag- 
ments of  tablets  are  copied,  photo- 
graphed and  translated.  They  are  not 
in  the  Semitic  Babylonian  languages  but 
in  the  older  Sumerian,  which  is  less  easy 
to  translate.  While  they  give  us  no  his- 
tory they  show  what  was  the  early  wor- 
ship of  this  and  other  gods.     Dr.  Radau 


gives  particular  study  to  the  second  of 
the  four  periods  of  religious  histor\' 
A'hich  he  finds,  the  primitive  and  prehis- 
■;oric  when  Anti,  god  of  heaven,  was 
^vorshiped ;  the  second,  the  worship  of 
Enlil  as  head  of  the  pantheon  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Marduk,  worshiped  at  Babylon 
by  }  Iammural)i ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of 
Ashshiu",  god  of  Assyria.  These  repre- 
sent separate  seats  of  dominion,  as  well 
as  periods.  Nin-ib  was  the  fighting  son 
of  Enlil  and  the  peculiar  god  of  Xippur. 
Dr.  Radau  has  given  much  laljor  to  show 
that  the  earlier  chief  duties  were  con- 
ceived indifi^erently  as  father  and  moth- 
er, husband  and  wife,  and  yet  rather  gen- 
derless  than  hermaphrodite.  At  con 
siderable  length  the  author  investigates 
the  multiform  conceptions  of  Enlil  as 
chief  god,  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  value 
for  the  student  of  early  religion.  This 
is  a  work,  however,  to  be  weighed  by 
the  specialist  rather  than  accepted  un- 
critically by  the  student  of  comj)arative 
religion.  It  is  the  fruit  of  much  diligent 
Hhor  in  a  very  difficult  field. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways,  By  Henry  Bour- 
deaux.  Translated  by  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1.30. 

"The  young  French  arriviste  is  the 
most  alarming  French  phenomenon  of 
today.  Probably  only  the  United  States 
can  boast  his  equal."  These  w^ords  are 
quoted,  not  from  M.  Bourdeaux's  novel, 
but  from  a  volume  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Jerrold,  'The  Real  France."  They  illus- 
trate The  Parting  of  the  Ways,  for  all 
that.  For  this  story  is  concerned  wdth 
*  three  comrades  of  the  province,  come  to 
Paris :  two  of  them  turn  "arrivistes,"  the 
third,  one  Pascal  Rouvray,  physician,  is 
the  hero  who  overcomes  the  temptation 
to  yield  to  the  prevailing  tendency,  and 
hears  the  call  of  duty  and  of  his  prov- 
ince. Pictures  of  student  life  and  of 
provincial  life  in  the  capital  are  well 
painted  here,  and  the  story  is,  above  all, 
very  informing  of  French  society,  ideals, 
and  tendencies.  M.  liourdeaux  is  dis- 
tinctly conservative :  some  would  w^rite. 
"preachy."  Certainly  he  is  in  his  pres- 
ent novel  more  concerned  w'ith  ideas  and 
ideals  than  with  art.  Yet,  even  as  a 
novel  ])ure  and  simple,  TJie  Parting  of 
thr  W'ays  is  w^orth  reading. 
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Literary   Notes 

....A  typical  Richard  Harding  Davis  short 
story,  The  Consul,  is  reprinted  from  the  maga- 
zine where  we  first  read  it  by  Charles  Scrih- 
ner's  Sons,  and  piil^lished  in  attractive  form  at 
fifty  cents. 

...About  twenty  sermons  by  Rev.  Prof. 
(].  A.  Cooke,  of  Oxford,  are  broiiglit  together 
in  The  Progress  of  Revelation  (imj)orte(l  by 
Scribners;  $175).  They  deal  mainly  with 
Old  Testament  themes,  and  evince  more  apol- 
ogetic than  imaginative  power  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher. 

.  ..  .From  Germany  comes  news  of  the  death 
at  eighty-seven  years  of  the  last  descendant 
of  Charlotte,  Goethe's  bread-and-lmtter  hero- 
ine. He  was  a  relative  of  Senator  Scheurer- 
Kestner,  whose  statue  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  American  visitors  to  Paris  may  re- 
member. In  him  is  lost  the  sole  link  between 
"Werther"   and   the   Dreyfus  case. 

....Among  the  many  helps  prepared  for 
Bible  teachers  and  students  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Kent,  none  will  prove  more  serviceable  than 
his  new  volume  on  Biblical  Geography  and 
History  (Scribners;  $1.50).  It  is  the  result 
of  years  of  historical  study  and  many  months' 
travel  in  Bible  lands.  Many  maps,  physical 
and  political,   assist  in  making  clear  the  text. 

....A  fine  presentation  of  the  universal  ele- 
ments in  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  Rev. 
P.  P.  Womer's  little  volume  on  The  Coming 
Creed  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  So  cents).  His 
emphasis  on  the  moral  quality  of  belief  and 
the  power  of  the  message  and  spirit  of  Jesus, 
his  analysis  of  the  essence  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  portrayal  of  the  worth  of  sacri- 
ficial love  and  the  confident  hope  of  immortal- 
ity, all  make  a  deep  impression  because  of  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  tne  thought  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  language 

.  ..  .Augusta  Huiell  Seaman  writes  in  When 
a  Cobbler  Ruled  the  King,  a  romanticized  ac- 
count of  Louis  XVII's  experiences  while 
Simon's  prisoner  (Sturgis  &  Walton;  $1.25). 
The  narrative  is  highly  naive  and  sentimental, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  autho'- 
has  full  information  of  just  what  did  happen 
to  the  Dauphin.  It  seems  that  he  neither 
died  in  prison  nor  survived  as  Naundorff  or 
any  of  the  other  pretenders.  Instead,  he 
sailed  to  America  when  about  twenty  years 
of  age  and  never  disclosed  his  identity. 

...  .J.  H.  Whitty  edits  The  Complete  Poems 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  publish  the  book  ($2).  The  significance 
of  Mr.  Whitty's  volume,  with  its  "memoir, 
textual  notes,  and  bibliography,"  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  containing  "significant  and  hitherto 
unpublished  revisions"  made  only  a  few  weeks 


before  the  jjoet's  death.  The  editorial  work 
is  done  well,  and  notes  are  brief  and  compact. 
The  memoir  in  sixty  odd  pages  tells  the  read- 
er as  much  as  he  cares  to  know  of  Poe's  ca- 
reer. The  volume  is  illustrated  from  pho 
tographs. 

....In  "The  Reader's  Library"  (Harper's; 
$1  per  volume)  appears  The  Great  lihglish 
Novelists — or,  rather,  fragments  of  their 
work,  patclied  together  "with  introductory 
essays  and  notes,"  by  Dr.  William  J.  Dawson 
and  his  son,  Coningsby  W.  Dawson.  Every 
good  library  contains  the  works  despoiled,  and 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  performing  the 
operation  here  attempted.  This  work  is  in 
two  volumes.  The  only  thing  remarkable 
about  the  critical  chapters  is  the  character  of 
some  ot  the  generalizations.  Most  of  these 
are,   however,   unexceptionally  commonplace. 

....They  have  just  pu1>lished  a  French 
translation  of  Stephen  Crane's  "Red  P>adge  of 
Courage"  (Paris:  Societe  du  Mercure  de 
France)  which  circumstance  lends  piquancy 
to  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Ford  Madox  Huef- 
fer  in  his  newly  issued  Memories  and  Impres- 
sions (Harpers;  $1.60).  "I  remember,"  says 
Mr.    Huefi^er,    speaking   of    Crane, 

"hearing  him,  with  his  wonderful  eyes  flashing  and 
his  extreme  vigor  and  intonation,  comment  upon  a 
sentence  he  was  reading.  The  sentence  was:  'With 
interjected  finger  he  delayed  the  motion  of  the  time- 
piece.' Crane  exclaimed:  'By  God!  Poor  dear!  That 
man  put  back   the  clock  of  English  fiction  fifty  years.'  " 

"That    man,"    whom    Crane    was    reading   and 

who  put  the  clock  back  so  far,  was  R.  L.  S. 

....A  great  part  of  the  German  biography 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  From  Rough-Rider  to 
President,  by  Max  Kullnich,  of  which  Mc- 
Clurg  publishes  an  English  translation  (Chi- 
cago; $1.50)  is  based  upon  readily  accessible 
American  publications.  What  of  it  is  inter- 
pretative and  judicial  is,  one  may  add,  fer- 
vidly eulogistic.  The  ex-President's  character 
is  "fascinating  and  altogether  noble."  His 
family  relations  are  "most  happy,"  and  wdiolly 
delightful.  The  book  was  written  while  Col 
pnel  Roosevelt  still  held  office,  so  that  it  does 
not  give  us  an  account  of  the  triumphal  tour 
of  Europe  made  after  the  African  expeditio'i, 
nor  the  German  biographer's  estimate  of  his 
hero's   probable   future. 

....The  Harpers  have  given  pet^mission  to 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
to  print  Lafcadio  Hearn's  translation  of  "The 
Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard."  Apparently 
there  is  a  blind  public  waiting  for  this  delight- 
ful romance  by  Anatole  France.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  blind  are  not  mor- 
bidly confined  to  reading  about  themselves 
in  the  fact  that  the  book  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
which  the  New  York  State  Public  Library  at 
Albany  has  chosen  to  reproduce  m  raised 
type,   is  not  //   Never  Can   Happen   Again,  in 
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which  lilind  Jim  is  a  Icuhiig  I'lgiire,  hut  liis 
remarkably  optimistic  book,  Soinclww  (Juud, 
which  tells  the  story  of  two  brave  women 
who  won  happiness  against  a  heavy  handicap 
that   was   not   blindness. 

....A  volume  which  must  prove  exceeding- 
ly valuable  to  the  student  of  French  literature 
who  is  ''pressed  for  time"  is  that  prepared  by 
Professor  Victor  Giraud,  of  the  University 
of  Fribourg,  under  the  title,  Chateaubriand: 
Pages  Clioisies  (Paris:  Hachette  ct  Cie. ;  3 
francs  50).  The  pages  which  make  up  this 
book  are  selected  from  the  corresiK)ndence, 
memoirs,  travels,  novels  and  essays  of  the 
great  romanticist,  and  are  preceded  by  a  pref- 
ace in  which  M.  Giraud,  who  for  twenty  years 
has  been  an  authority  in  this  field,  discusses 
Chateaubriand's  nnportance  in  literary  history. 
"Chateaubriand  is,  literally,  the  greatest  name 
and  the  greatest  influence  in  the  French  nine- 
teenth century,"  are  the  opening  words  of 
this  introductory  essay.  Chateaubriand  was 
a  great  borrower,  and  a  book  has  been  writ- 
ten on  his  "plagiarisms,"  but,  writes  M.  Gi- 
raud, "I  do  not  believe  that  Dante  himself 
has  been  more  imitated."  Among  the  imi- 
tators are  to  be  named  Hugo,  who,  at  foui  ■ 
teen,  wrote,  "Let  me  be  Chateaubriand  or 
nobody,"  Lamartine,  Sainte  -  Beuve,  Sand, 
Merimee,  Balzac,  Musset,  Thierry,  Michelct 
and  even  Guizot,  Lamennais,  Montalembert, 
Lacordaire,  Villemain,  Cousin,  Flaubert,  Bau- 
delaire, Renan,  and,  more  lately,  Barres, 
Huysmans,    Vogiie    and   Loti. 

...  .A  w'riter  in  the  National  Review  writes, 
apropos  of  the  Thackeray  centenary,  that  it  is 
a  little  hard  on  him  to  be  resembled  in  his 
own  age  as  a  cynic,  only  to  be  rejected  in  the 
next  as  a  sentimentalist.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, "a  persistent  campaign  of  depreciation" 
by  the  minor  critics ;  and  "sentiment"  is  their 
word  of  disparagement.  But  Thackeray's 
sentiment    was    never    false. 

"The  best  criticism  I  have  heard  of  Thackeray's 
works  was,  oddly  enough,  my  introduction  to  them," 
writes  tiiis  National  Reviewer.  "Years  ago,  in  a  cer- 
tain house  library  at  Eton,  one  of  the  boys,  pointing 
to  the  green  volumes  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  said,  'hancy 
anybody  buying  stuff  like  that,'  to  whicii  another  said, 
indignantly,  'They  are  very  good  books.'  'What  are 
they   about?'   he   was  asked.      'About   people,'   he   said." 

And  it  is  Thackeray's  greatness  that  his  "peo- 
ple"   survive    him. 

...  .If  the  preacher  is  to  make  use  of  ready- 
made  homiletical  materials,  tio  better  source 
book  can  be  found  than  the  new  work  in  prep- 
■  aration  by  Dr.  Hastings,  of  Bible  Dictionary 
fame-,  on  The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible.  The 
present  volume  of  more  than  500  pages,  cov- 
ering the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Scribner's;  $3), 
contains  about  twenty-five  expositions,  with 
really  effective  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
wide  fields  of  literature,  biography  and  theo- 
logical writings.  The  texts  selected  arc  those 
which  introduce  subjects  of  peculiar  value  and 


adaptability  for  ])uli)il  treatment.  The  intro- 
ductions and  expl.'uiations  are  scholarly  and 
clear,  the  illustrative  material  is  new,  some  of 
it  being  gathered  by  private  correspondence, 
and  the  whole  work  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
editor's  high  ideals. 

....Mr.  William  Stone  Booth  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  quantity  of  material  not 
put  into  his  formidable  work  on  the  Bacon 
acrostics  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  works, 
and  has  itched  also  for  a  chance  to  reveal  the 
ignorance  of  his  critics.  He  publishes  some 
of  this  left-over  material  and  has  his  fling  at 
his  critics  in  a  somewhat  shapeless  pamphlet 
entitled.  The  Hidden  Signatures  of  Francesco 
Colonna  and  Francis  Bacon,  with  this  subtitle, 
"A  Comparison  of  their  Methods ;  With  the 
Evidence  of  Marston  and  Hall  that  Bacon 
was  the  Author  of  'Venus  and  Adonis.' " 
(Boston:  W.  A  Butterfield ;  $1.50.)  The 
scholarship  of  the  writer  seems  to  us  to  be 
wasted  upon  his  unprofitable  task ;  the  argu- 
ments and  "evidence"  are  certainly  even  more 
unconvincing  than  they  were  in  his  earlier 
volume. 

....A.  C.  A.  Brett  makes  an  honest  and 
competent  piece  of  work  of  his  volume 
Charles  II  and  His  Court  (Putnam;  $3-5o). 
Altho  the  volume  is  in  the  main  founded  upon 
secondary  authorities,  many  of  these  are  listed 
in  the  bibliography  "Works  Consulted."  A 
list  of  this  kind  is  somewhat  unusual  in  this 
day,  when  biographers  are  wont  to  strip 
earlier  workers,  some  of  them  not  so  much 
earlier,  without  so  much  as  "by  your  leave." 
The  present  narration  is  altog'ether  pedestrian 
and,  in  the  main,  unconcerned  with  moral 
judgments  or  political  criticism.  English  so- 
ciety of  the  seventeenth  century,  court  society 
naturally  predominating,  finds  reflection  here, 
and  the  most  graphic  pages  are  those  which 
quote  contemporary  documents.  The  fact  is 
well  brought  out  that  Charles  was  by  no 
means  simply  a  pleasure  loving  and  debauch- 
sodden  ruler,  but  also  a  man  of  the  world  of 
decided  shrewdness:  a  student  of  men  if  not 
a  profound  scholar  in  the  book  world.  Walk- 
ing one  day  with  a  courtfer  in  his  park,  the 
King  said  that  in  his  exile  no  foreign  land 
had  pleased  him  so  much  as  Flanders :  then 
added,  "but  I  am  weary  of  traveling;  I  am  re- 
solved to  go  abroad  no  more ;  but  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone,  I  know  not  what  my  Brother 
will  do:  I  am  much  afraid,  that  when  he 
coines  to  the  Crown,  he  \\\\\  be  obliged  to 
travel  again." 

.  ..  .The  late  Alfred  Huth.  a  g*reat  collector, 
left  to  the  British  Museiun  fifty  volumes  to 
be  selected  from  his  wonderful  library,  and 
it  has  now  been  announced  what  books  the 
trustees  have  cJiosen  out  of  its  great  rich- 
ness. Thirteen  volumes  in  manuscript  and 
thirty-seven     printed     books     are     the     cream 
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skimmed  off  the  top  of  the  lluth  collection. 
All  the  manuscript  volumes  are  enriched  with 
miniatures  or  decorative  borders  and  capitals. 
One  of  the  thirteen  is  the  manuscript  of  the 
"Romance  of  Merlin,"  dating  from  the  late 
thirteenth  century,  this  being  one  of  the 
"bVcnsshe  hookes"  drawn  upon  by  Malory 
for  his  "Morte  d'Arthur."  No  other  copy  of 
this  text  is  known.  The  London  Times  states 
this  to  be  the  most  important  gift  of  books 
received  by  the  museum  since  the  Grenville 
bequest  of  1846,  and  adds,  apropos  of  the 
manuscripts,  that  illumination  is  "the  one 
branch  of  the  art  of  painting,  besides  water- 
color,  in  which  England  is  not  inferior  to  any 
European  nation  whatever.  ...  It  is  strange 
that,  while  there  is  so  eager  a  competition  for 
pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools  and 
so  much  lamentation  when  they  leave  the 
country,  the  public  should  l:e  so  generally 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  own  native  mas- 
terpieces of  an  earlier  time.'  The  Huth  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  less 
the  fift\'  examples  now^  the  property  of  the 
museum,  will  soon  be  put  on  sale.  The  mu- 
seum itself  is  likely  to  be  a  competitor  in  this 
important  auction.  One  of  the  books  re- 
moved from  the  sale  in  consequence  of  its  se- 
lection by  the  museum  is  Rich's  "Xewes  from 
Virginia"  (1610),  wherein  is  mentioned  the 
"Hand  of  Devils,  otherwise  called  Bermooth- 
awes"  {ride  introductions  to  'The  Tempest," 
tassim  ) . 

....The  pronouncements  of  the  British  pul- 
pits are  usually  characterized  by  an  intellectual 
strength  and  a  religious  fervor  which  make 
them  profitable  reading  even  to  those  who  can- 
not accept  fully  the  dogmatic  theology  on 
which  they  are  sometimes  based.  This  holds 
true  of  four  recent  volumes  published  by 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  three  of  which  are  writ- 
ten by  noted  ministers  of  Glasgow  and  the 
fourth  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Watson  of  Liver- 
pool. Dr.  Watson's  volume  entitled  Resf^eci- 
able  Sins  contains  sermons  selected  and  edited 
by  his  son,  and  bears  especially  on  the  prob- 
lems of  young  manhood ;  some  very  attractive 
Sunday  evening  addresses  by  Rev.  G.  H.  jMor- 
rison  are  to  be  found  in  The  Return  of  the 
Angels;  Rev.  W.  M.  Clow  presents  in  The 
Day  of  the  Cross  a  course  of  sermons  on  men 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  Crucifixion 
of  Jesus;  and  Rev.  Pearson  McAdam  Muir 
in  his  Baird  Lecture  examines  in  an  incisive 
and  critical  but  eminently  fair  wa}'  some  of  the 
Modern  Substitutes  for  Christianity.  Of  a 
distinctly  superior  quality  and  of  unusual  value 
are  the  sermons  of  the  late  Percy  C.  Ains- 
worth,  in  whose  untimely  death  Xon-Conform- 
ity  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  young  men 
and  England  a  great  preacher.  His  Pilgrim 
Church  and  Other  Sermons  goes  straight  to 
the  heart  of  men's  needs  and  aspirations,  al- 
ways sounding  the  notes  of  reality  and  sincer- 


ity. The  author's  sympathetic  soul  and  sen- 
sitive nature  were  united  with  a  vein  of  mys- 
tici<;m  and  poetic  fancy,  and  these  have  all 
found  expression  m  a  style  full  of  charm  and 
delicacy.  Few  readers  but  will  endorse  the 
claim  that  this  "is  truly  a  golden  book.''  His 
power  in  handling  the  language  of  spiritual 
experience  and  religious  passion  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  little  volume  of  meditations  on  the 
Psalms,  entitled  Threshold  Grace  (Revell;  50 
cents).     It  will  repay  reading  again  and  again. 

Pebbles 

"Who  gave   ye   th*   black   eye,   Jim?" 
"Xobody    give   it    t'    me:    I   had   t'   fight    fer 
\\.."—Life' 

We  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  S.  T.  Reid 
has  swapped  off  his  mule  June  Bug,  for  he 
was  one  of  our  prominent  Sunday  school 
members.  For  thirty-one  >ears  he  has  been 
faithful  to  the  Judge. — Kelly's  Crossing  cor- 
respondence Monticello  Neics. 

TOURISTS     TAKE     NOTICE  ! 

For  the  coronation. — To  let,  for  the  sum- 
mer, Old-World  Residence,  near  Leeds.  Four 
reception  rooms,  fourteen  bedrooms,  garage, 
billiard  room,  offices,  etc.  Within  two  miles 
of  station,  which  is  n'ithin  four  hours'  jour- 
ney of  Westminster  Abbey.  Per  month,  100 
guineas.       Bargain. — Punch. 

Edison's  little  daughter,  when  visiting  a 
friend  in  the  nursery,  brought  with  her  a  doll 
fitted  out  by  her  father's  magic  with  a  phono- 
graphic attachment,  which  excited  the  wonder 
of  her  less  fortunate  playfellow%  who  ex- 
claimed in  amazement : 

"Why,  your  doll  can  talk!" 

The  equally  astonished  reply  of  the  in- 
ventor's child'was:  "Why,  don't  all  dolls  talk?" 
—Clark's  Book  Herald. 

If  George  Ade  is  Out  of  a  Job  during  the 
next  -"-ear  or  so.  he  mav  easily  Acquire  a  Posi- 
tion in  the  "Cabinet''  of  Gov.  .voodrow  Wil- 
son, of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ade  looks  so  much 
like  Mr.  Wilson  that  when  holiday  visitors, 
political  dubs,  and  jobless  constituents  come 
around  to  Shake  the  Hand  of  the  Governor,  he 
could  "Let  George  do  it,"  and  no  one  would 
Enow  him  from  the  Real  Goods.— Chicago 
T)  ibune. 

An  old  darky  wanted  to  join  a  fashionable 
city  church,  and  the  minister,  knowing  it  was 
hardlv  the  thing  to  do  and  not  wanting  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  told  him  to  go  home  and 
pray  over  it.  In  a  few  days  the  darky  came 
back. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  by  this 
time?"  asked  the  preacher. 

"Well,  sah."  replied  the  colored  man.  "Ah 
prayed  an'  prayed,  an'  de  good  Lawd  He  says 
to  me.  'Rastus,  Ah  wouldn't  bodder  mah  haid 
about  dat  no  mo".  Ah've  been  trying  to  get 
into  dat  chu'ch  mase'f  fo'  de  las'  twenty 
yeahs  and  Ah  done  had  no  luck.'  " — Xational 
Monthly. 
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Our  Vacation  Number 

The  next  issue  of  The  Independent^ 
dated  June  i,  191 1,  will  be  the  Eight- 
eenth Annual  Vacation  Number.  Our 
old  subscribers  will  remember  our  cus- 
tom of  publishing  once  a  year  an  issue 
containing"  vacation  stories  and  photo- 
graphs submitted  by  our  own  readers. 
The  photographs  this  year  will  be  of  the 
Philippines,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Guam, 
Samoa,  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska.  The 
vacation  stories  will  contain  the  varied 
experiences  of  our  own  readers  in  differ- 
ent times  and  places.  We  must  ask  the 
patience  of  our  readers  in  one  respect. 
On  account  of  the  unusual  size  of  the 
X'acation  Number  there  is  always  a  de- 
lay in  the  mailing,  and  this  year  Deco- 
ration Day  will  cause  a  further  delay  of 
twenty- four  hours.  We  i)lan  to  mail  the 
entire  edition,  which  our  readers  may  be 
interested  to  know  will  be  10  per  cent, 
larg-er  than  last  year,  by  Saturday.  If 
some  readers  do  not  receive  The  IndI':- 
PENDENT  until  the  first  of  the  following- 
week,  we  ask  their  indulgence  and  hope 
they  will  understand  the  reason. 


The  Standard  Oil   Decision 

Condemnation  of  the  Standard  ( )il 
Company  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  not 
unexpected.  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
Justice  dissented.  All  voted  to  confirm 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  In 
several  other  important  cases  under  the 
Sherman  act  there  has  been  almost  an 
even  division.  This  time  all  were  in 
agreement  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  defend- 
ant corporation.  l)Ut  the  court's  opin- 
ion, a  very  long  one,  was  sharply  disap- 
proved by  Justice  Harlan,  because  it  set 
forth  a  new  interpretation  of  the  statute. 
It  is  this  new  interpretation,  and  not  the 
affirmation  of  the  Circuit  Court's  order 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  that  has 
excited  extraordinary  interest  in  the  de- 
cision. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Sherman  act  were  too  broad 
because  (as  indicated  by  decisions  and 
opinions  in  the  past)  they  included  mere- 
ly technical  and  harmless  restraints  of 
trade,  and  combinations  which  are  not 
injurious  to  the  public.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  that  "full  enforcement"  of  the  stat- 
ute "would  destroy  the  business  of  the 
country,"  and  that  the  efifect  of  it  was 
"to  make  decent  men  violators  of  the  law 
against  their  will."  In  notable  cases  it 
was  held  that  the  prohibitions  were  "not 
limited  tO'  restraints  unreasonable  in 
their  nature."  In  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association  case  the  prevailing 
opinion  (by  Justice  Peckham)  said: 

"When,  therefore,  the  body  of  the  act  pro- 
nounces as  illegal  every  contract  or  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  etc.,  the  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning  of  such  language  is  not  limited  to 
that  kind  of  control  alone  which  is  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade,  but  all  con- 
tracts are  included  in  such  language,  and  no 
exception  or  limitation  can  be  added  without 
placing  in  the  act  that  which  has  been  omitted 
by  Congress." 

More  recently,  the  breadth  and  sever- 
ity of  the  law  were  indicated  by  Judge 
Lacombe,  in  the  case  against  the  To- 
bacco Company,  when  he  said  : 

"Size  is  not  made  a  test.  Two  individuals 
who  have  been  driving  rival  express  wagons 
between  villages  in  two  contiguous  States, 
who  enter  into  a  combination  to  join  forces 
and  operate  a  single  line  restrain  an  existing 
competition." 
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'I  his  view  of  llic  law,  however,  was 
not  held  hy  all  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
l)renie  Court.  In  the  nieniorahle  North- 
ern Securities  case,  the  late  Justice 
Urewer,  whose  vote  broke  a  tie,  said: 

"Congress  did  not  intend  to  reacli  and  de- 
stroy those  minor  contracts  in  partial  restraint 
of  trade  which  the  long  course  of  decisions 
at  common  law  had  affirmed  were  reasonable 
and  ought  to  be  upheld.  The  purpose  rather 
was  to  place  a  statutory  prohibition,  with 
prescribed  penalties  and  remedies,  upon  those 
contracts  which  were  in  direct  restraint  of 
trade,  unreasonable,  and  against  public  policy." 

This  is  substantially  the  interpretation 
which  has  now  been  approved  by  the  en- 
tire court.  Justice  Harlan  excepted. 

It  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  Statute  should  be  amended  by  insert- 
ing- the  word  "unreasonable,"  as  quali- 
fying the  prohibited  restraint  of  trade. 
L^pon  a  bill  providing  for  such  an 
amendment  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee submitted  by  unanimous  vote  an 
adverse  report,  saying : 

"It  injects  into  the  act  the  question  wheth- 
er an  agreement  or  combination  is  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  would  render  the  act  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  hence,  to  that  extent, 
utterly  nugatory  and  void,  and  would  prac- 
tically amount  to  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the 
act." 

The  insertion  of  this  qualifying  w^ord 
was  considered  and  opposed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  his  message  of  January, 
iQio,  part  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"The  public,  and  especially  the  business 
l)u1)lic,  ought  to  rid  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  such  a  distinction  [between  'good'  Trusts 
and  'bad'  Trusts]  is  practicable  or  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  statute.  Certainly  under 
the  present  Anti-Trust  law  no  such  distinc- 
tion exists.  It  has  been  proposed,  however, 
that  the  word  'reasonable'  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  statute,  and  then  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  court  to  say  what  is  a  reason- 
able restraint  of  trade,  what  is  a  reasonable 
suppression  of  competition,  what  is  a  rea- 
sonalile  monopoly.  I  venture  to  think  that 
this  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  court  a 
power  impossilde  to  exercise  on  any  consis- 
tent principle  which  will  insure  the  uniform- 
ity of  decision  essential  to  just  judgment. 
It  is  to  thrust  upon  the  courts  a  burden  that 
they  have  no  precedents  to  enable  them  to 
carry,  and  to  give  them  a  power  approaching 
the  arbitrary,  the  abuse  of  which  might  in- 
volve  our   whole  judicial   system   in   disaster." 

But  now  the  Supreme  Court  has  vir- 
ttially  provided  for  such  a  distinction  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  Mr. 
VVickersham,  President  Taft's  Attorney- 


Gcnei'al,  asserts   in   the    following   words 

that  this  has  been  done  in  the  Standard 

( )il  case : 

■'In  the  reasoning  by  which  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice reaches  the  conclusion,  in  which  the 
whole  court  concurs,  lie  expresses  the  view 
that  only  contracts,  combinations,  etc.,  whidi 
in  any  way  unreasonably  or  unduly  restrain 
interstate  trade  and  commerce,  or  which  are 
unreasonably  restrictive  of  competitive  con- 
ditions, are  within  the  prohibition  of  the  first 
section  of  the  act." 

And  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  l^itt^rly  ex- 
prest  ■  dissenting  opinion,  remarks  that 
the  court  "says  this  act  of  Congress 
means  and  embraces  only  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade,  in  flat  contradiction  to 
what  the  court  said  fifteen  years  ago." 
We  have  not  found  in  the  very  long  and 
not  always  lucid  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
White  a  direct  expression  of  the  court's 
purpose  to  add  the  word  "'unreasonable," 
but  the  reasoning  warrants  an  inference 
to  that  efifect.  We  quote  the  following 
passage :  .       ■ 

"In  substance  the  propositions  urged  by  the 
Government  are  reducible  to  this :  That  the 
language  of  the  statute  embraces  every  con- 
tract, combination,  etc.,  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  hence  its  test  leaves  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  but  simply  imposes  the 
plain  duty  of  applying  its  prohibitions  to  ev- 
ery case  within  its  literal  language.  The 
error  involved  is  in  assuming  the  matter  to 
he  decided.  This  is  true  because — as  the  acts 
which  may  come  under  the  classes  stated  in 
the  first  section,  and  the  restraint  of  trade  to 
which  that  section  applies,  are  not  specifically 
enumerated  or  defined — it  is  obvious  that 
judgment  must  in  every  case  be  called  into 
play  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  particu- 
lar act  is  embraced  within  the  statutory  class- 
es, and  whether  if  the  act  is  within  these 
classes  its  nature  or  effect  causes  it  to  be  a 
restraint  of  trade  within  the  intendment  of 
the  act. 

"To  hold  to  the  contrary  would  require  the 
conclusion  either  that  every  contract  or  com- 
iMnation  of  any  kind  or  nature,  whether  it 
operated  as  a  restraint  of  trade  or  not,  was 
within  the  statute,  and  thus  the  statute  woudd 
be  destructive  of  all  right  to  contract  or  agree 
or  combine  in  any  respect  whatever  as  to 
subjects  embraced  in  interstate  trade  or  com- 
merce; or  if  this  conclusion  were  not  reached, 
then  the  contention  would  require  it  to  be  held 
that  as  the  statute  did  not  define  the  things 
to  which  it  related,  and  excluded  resort  to  the 
only  means  by  which  the  acts  to  which  it  re- 
lates could  be  ascertained — the  light  of  reason 
— the  enforcement  of  the  statute  was  im- 
possible because  of  its  uncertainty. 

"The  merely  generic  enumeration  which  the 
statute  makes  of  the  acts  to  which  it  refers, 
and  the  absence  of  an}^  definition  of  restraint 
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of  trade  used  in  the  statule,  leaves  room 
for  hut  one  conclusion,  which  is  that  it  was 
expressly  designed  not  to  unduly  limit  the 
application  of  the  act  by  precise  definition, 
but,  while  clearly  fixing  a  standard — that  is, 
by  delining  the  ulterior  houndaries  which 
could  not  be  transgressed  with  impunity — 
to  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  the  light  of 
reason,  guided  by  the  principles  of  law  and 
the  duty  to  apply  and  enforce  the  public  pol- 
icy emljodied  in  the  statute  in  every  given 
case,  whether  any  particular  act  or  contract 
was  within  the  contemplation  of  the  statute." 

The  Shennan  act  was  aimed  at  com- 
hinations  built  up  by  unjust  methods 
and  injurious  to  the  people.  We  do  not 
see  that  the  law  has  been  weakened  by 
the  interpretation  of  it,  or  the  guiding- 
principle  of  procedure  under  it,  which 
all  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  but  one 
have  approved.  That  interpretation 
makes  it  no  longer  a  menace  to  legit- 
imate business,  but  it  is  still  an  instru- 
ment to  be  used  against  greedy  combina- 
tions that  wickedly  oppress  competitors 
and  rob  the  public.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  prosecute  corporations  that  are 
beneficial  or  harmless.  Still,  if  cases  in- 
volving such  corporations  should  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  this  memo- 
rable opinion  virtually  gives  notice  that 
the  defendants  will  not  be  regarded  as 
guilty.  The  statute  has  not  been 
changed,  but  the  new  interpretation 
makes  it  a  more  reasonable  law  and 
probably  a  more  effective  one.  A  few 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  asking- 
Congress  to  nullify  this  interpretation  by 
enacting  amendments  condemning  even 
reasonable  or  harmless  resti"aint  of 
trade.  'Tn  the  light  of  reason"  their 
course  is  ill  considered  and  unwise.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  exterminate  or 
crush  great  corporations,  but  they  should 
be  prevented  from  treating  competitors 
and  the  public  unjustly.  There  are 
legitimate  economies  and  advantages 
that  go  with  great  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal engaged  in  production.  Eventually 
the  Government,  by  supervision  and 
regulation,  will  compel  the  great  com- 
panies to  be  satisfied  with  these.  The 
])roblem  presented  by  the  growth  of 
great  incorporated  combinations  has  not 
been  solved  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  law  and  by  prosectitions  tinder 
that  statute.  Su|)ervision  and  regulation 
by  l^\'(leral  authority  are  required. 


Troublers  of  Israel 

Tii-:  i'resbyterian  Ceneral  Assembly 
is  in  animal  session  for  a  week  at  At- 
lantic City,  a  place  where,  as  in  Sara- 
toga, there  are  hotels  in  plenty  just 
opening  and  not  yet  filled  up.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  what  the  public  will 
be  interested  with  in  its  doings  is  just 
those  things  that  are  no  credit  to  any 
Church,  but  a  discredit  to  it,  namely, 
(|uestions  of  exclusion,  a  sort  of  a  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  reprobation,  a  term 
familiar  in  the  Calvinistic  system  ;  when 
the  true  business  of  such  a  meeting- 
ought  to  be  chiefly  that  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  Thus 
evangelization,  the  chief  duty  of  the 
Church,  is  put  in  the  background,  to  the 
public  view,  and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  second  to  it,  is  blasphemed. 

We  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
greatly  regret  that  a  discussion  of  her- 
esy and  heretics  is  thrust  into  the  fore- 
ground, but  they  cannot  well  help  it,  for 
some  few  champions  of  endangered  old 
orthodoxy  will  have  it  so,  and  under  the 
unfortunate  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  makes  every  presbytery, 
synod  or  general  assernbly  "a  court  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  a  series  of  courts  of  ap- 
peal from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  they 
cannot  well  escape  if  one  charge  of  her- 
esy is  made  and,  as  at  present,  an  in- 
quiry is  insisted  upon  in  other  cases.  Of 
course,  an  overwhelming  majority  can 
squelch  such  an  attempt  by  a  few  theo- 
logical disturbers,  but  in  such  cases  as 
these,  where  the  appeal-  is  made  to  the 
old  faith,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  a 
disedifying  discussion,  of  interest  to  an 
tinsympathetic  public. 

There  is  one  young  graduate  of 
Union  Seminary  formally  brought  to 
trial  for  heresy,  and  two  men  against 
whom  informal  charges  are  made,  and 
against  whom  formal  or  informal  judg- 
ment is  sought,  men  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  of 
them  teachers  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  One  of  them  is  its  president, 
Dr.  Francis  Brown,  and  the  other  its 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
William  Adams  Brown.  The  former  is 
son  of  President  Brown,  of  Hamilton 
College,     and     grandson     of     President 
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I'rown,  of   Daiiniuulh   College,   and   llie  ity    of    the    I'rcsbytcrian    Confession    of 

latter  is  son  of  John  Crosby  Brown,  late  I^aith ;  perhaps  even  he  does  not  believe 

president  of  Union  Seminary's  board  of  some   of   its   prominent   doctrines.      But 

trustees   and   grandson   of   Dr.    William  this  is  made  clearer  in  the  case  of  Prof. 

Adams,    distinguished    as   a    New    York  Charles  Adams  Brown,  as  shown  in  his 

pastor  and  the  first  president  of  Union  article  in  the  Harvard  Journal  of  The- 

Seminary.     They  are  not  the  men   who  ology^  entitled  "1^he  Old  Theology  and 

would  be  suspected  as  being  disloyal  to  the    New."      l\y    the    old    theology    he 

the  Christian  faith.  means    that    found    in    the    Presbyterian 

But  it  is  not  the  Christian  faith  as  to  Confession  of  Faith,  dogmatic,  definite, 
which  they  are  charged  with  disloyalty,  final ;  while  the  new  theology  is  a  spirit, 
It  is  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  the  product  of  modern  knowledge,  a 
Faith,  that  is,  Calvinism,  which  is  quite  development  and  not  an  antiquity  come 
a  dififerent  thing,  and  one  on  which  it  is  to  us  finished  and  complete  from  the 
easier  to  charge  apparent  disloyalty.  In  past.  In  the  old  are  such  doctrines  as 
the  view  of  these  troublers  of  Israel  the  the  separation  between  nature  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  not  the  Church  supernatural,  total  depravity,  original 
of  Christ,  but  the  Church  of  Calvin.  It  sin,  verbal  inspiration  and  magical  re- 
has  room  not  for  Christians,  but  for  generation.  The  new  theology  denies  or 
Calvinists.  It  is  a  Calvinist  club.  To  be  refines  these  doctrines ;  the  uniqueness 
sure,  others  than  Calvinists  might  be  of  the  Bible  consists  in  its  ideals  and  its 
admitted  to  its  private  membership,  but  inspiring  power  to  bring  us  into  fellow- 
only  those  who  can  accept  the  substance  ship  with  God.  Sin  is  the  inevitable  sur- 
of  the  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  vival  of  the  animal  in  man,  not  a  sudden 
can  be  allowed  to  be  its  oflficeholders ;  irruption ;  and  "Jesus  is  not  God  and 
and  this,  too,  altho  it  is  a  fact  that  a  con-  man,  but  God  in  man,  the  first  born 
siderable  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  form  among  many  brethren,  the  type  to  which 
of  subscription.  all    mankind    is    ultimately    destined    to 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  hard  conform." 
to  prove  that  both  the  Browns  have  giv-  This  last  utterance  is  that  which  is  the 
en  some  occasion  to  the  stricter  brethren  climax  of  Professor  Brown's  ofifense. 
.to  charge  them  with  having  given  up  He  holds  the  new  theology,  and  he  pre- 
their  Calvinism.  President  Brown,  in  fers  to  look  at  Jesus  as  God  in  man 
an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  semi-  rather  than  as  God  and  man.  We  admit 
nary  last  fall,  discussed  "The  Church  that  he  has  got  far  away  from  the  clear 
and  Its  Creeds."  The  drift  of  the  ad-  cut,  hard  and  fast,  dogmatic  utterances 
dress  was  that  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  has 
is  different  from  the  creeds  of  the  de-  himself  said  it.  And  yet  we  venture  to 
nominations.  The  creed  of  the  Church  say.  What  of  it?  He  may  be  all  wrong 
began  as  a  simple  expression  of  personal  as  to  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  some- 
experience,  and  it  developed,  thru  an  ex-  thing  about  wdiich  God  knows  and  no 
cess  of  rationalizing  processes,  into  the  living  man  knows,  whatever  he  may  be- 
several  creeds  of  modern  times.  The  lieve,  and  he  may  have  an  erroneous 
Church,  he  says,  was  organized  to  make  idea  of  what  inherited  sin  is,  whether 
men  Christians,  not  to  formulate  and  inherited  from  Adam  or  from  an  ape, 
propagate  a  system  of  theology.  Its  but  the  serious  thing  is  that  he  teaches 
business  is  "to  gather  those  who  belong  his  pupils  to  hate  sin,  to  love  and  obey 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  promote  his  busi-  God  the  Father,  tO'  see  God  in  the  world 
ness  of  making  the  world  over,"  He  and  in  the  human  soul,  God  everywhere  ; 
declares  that  a  Church  has  no  business  and  to  see  in  Jesus  his  Master,  Teacher 
to  shut  a  man  out  from  the  ministry  for  and,  somehow.  Savior.  Can  it  be  that 
his  peculiar  theology  if  "he  really  knows  one  who  by  his  philosophy,  his  theology 
Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  promise  of  being  and  his  exegesis  makes  thus  Christianity 
able  to  pass  that  knowledge  on."  supreme,  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher  in  the 

Such  teaching  gives  ground  for  more  IVesbyterian   Church?     That   is.   Is   the 

than    suspicion    that    President    Brown  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  God's  Church, 

cares  very  little  for  the  binding  author-  Christ's    Church,   a    Church    for   all    the 
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disciples  of  our  Lord,  or  is  it  simply 
Calvin's  Church  and  for  the  clique  of 
men  who  hold  one  of  the  philosophies  of 
religion?  We  hold  that  it  ought  to  he 
the  former.  Yet  others  may  hold  an- 
other opinion,  and  it  is  legitimate  for 
them  to  say  that  he  is  not  of  our  cluh, 
our  creed,  and  he  must  be  excluded ; 
and  they  may  be  greatly  scandalized  that 
he  does  not  himself  clear  out.  We  differ 
from  them.  Let  no  man  withdraw  so 
long  as  he  believes  he  holds  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith.  He  has  the 
right  to  stay  in  as  long  as  the  brethren 
will  allow  him.  He  has  the  right  to 
amend  his  denomination's  constitution  if 
he  can,  the  same  right  that  the  member 
of  any  other  club  has.  Presbyterianism 
has  been  greatly  modified  since  Albert 
Barnes's  day  by  men  who  stayed  in  till 
they  were  put  out,  and  every  generation 
will  make  its  own  changes.  Not  all  the 
fragments  of  the  fair  body  of  dismem- 
bered Truth  have  yet  been  gathered, 
Lords  and  Commons  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  nor  will  be  until  our  Lord's  sec- 
ond coming.  Hinder  not  those  who  go 
about  seeking  to  recover  the  shattered 
members  of  our  martyred  saint. 

The  New  Arbitration  Treaty 

Las'i-  week  Wednesday  Secretary  Knox 
issued  his  first  official  statement  regard- 
ing the  new  arbitration  treaty,  which  we 
herewith  publish  in  full : 

"The  department  has  completed  a  draft  of 
a  general  arbitration  treaty  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  President  and  submitted  to 
the  French  and  British  Ambassadors  as  a 
formula  upon  which  this  Government  is  now 
willing  to  enter  into  negotiations,  using  this 
tentative  draft  as  a  basis. 

"This  draft  is  not  the  result  of  negotiations 
with  any  particular  country,  but  represents 
what  this  Government  believes  to  be  a  sound 
basis  for  negotiations  for  tlie  extension  of  the 
scope  of  its  arbitration  treaties. 

"It  has  been  sent  to  the  French  and  British 
Ambassadors,  because  they  had  indicated  the 
desire  of  their  countries  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  which 
would  include  all  differences  that  might  arise 
with  this  country. 

"The  general  features  of  the  draft  are 
these : 

"It  expands  the  scope  of  our  existing  gen- 
eral arbitration  agreements  by  eliminatin';  the 
exceptions  contained  in  existing  ones  of  ques- 
tions of  vital   interest   and  national  honor. 


"It  is  proposed  that  all  differences  that  are 
internationally  justiciable  shall  be  submitted 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  unless  by  special 
agreement  some  other  tribunal  is  created  or 
selected. 

"Tt  provides  that  differences  that  either 
country  thinks  are  not  internationally  justi- 
cial)le  shall  be  referred  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  with  power  to  make  recommendations 
for  their  settlement,  this  commission  to  be 
made  up  of  nationals  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, who  are  members  of  The  Hague  court 

"Should  the  commission  decide  that  the  dif 
ference   should   be   arbitrated   this    decision   is 
to  be  binding. 

"Arbitrations  are  to  be  conducted  under 
terms  of  submission  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"Before  arbitration  is  resorted  to,  even  in 
cases  where  both  countries  agree  that  the  dif- 
ference is  one  susceptible  of  arbitral  decision, 
the  commission  of  inquiry  shall  investigate 
the  difference  with  a  view  of  recommending 
a  settlement  that  will  preclude  the  necessity 
of  arbitration.  The  action  of  this  commission 
is  not  to  have  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  award. 
The  commission,  at  the  request  of  either 
Government,  shall  delay  its  findings  one  year 
to  give  opportunity  for  diplomatic  settlement. 

"The  other  features  of  the  draft  deal  main- 
ly with  the  machinery  of  the  commission  and 
other  essential  details." 

First  of  all,  we  cannot  praise  the  Ad- 
ministration too  highly  for  including 
France  in  the  offer  of  this  great  peace 
pact.  It  was  a  most  statesmanlike  thing 
to  do,  not  only  because  it  brings  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  Old  World  into 
t-his  new  area  of  eternal  peace,  but  be- 
cause it  will  tend  to  weaken  the  Irish  op- 
position against  the  treaty,  which  might 
have  assumed  serious  proportions  had  it 
been  only  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  wc  shall  negotiate  separate 
treaties  with  France  and  "England  or  all 
three  nations  sign  the  same  document. 
We  hope  the  latter.  Still,  it  does 
not  matter  much,  for  France  and 
England  will  surely  make  a  treaty  for 
themselves  after  we  have  negotiated 
treaties  with  each  of  them,  and  then  Eng- 
land, France  and  the  United  States  will 
have  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
real  "League  of  Peace"  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  second  novel  point  in  the  proposed 
treaty  is  the  provision  for  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  Here  at  last  we  have  the 
international  analogue  to  the  "jury  of 
presentment,"  or  ''grand  jur\"  in  private 
law.  In  a  verv  scholarly  paper  entitled 
"The  Abolition'of  Trial  bv  Battle,"  read 
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before  the  Tliird  National  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Baltimore  on  the  4th  inst.,  Prof. 
William  I.  Hull,  of  Swartliniore  College, 
brought  out  the  following  point  in  his 
fifteen  interesting  parallels  between  pri- 
vate law  and  international  law.     Said  he: 

"The  reign  of  Henry  II  witnessed  the  rise 
of  trial  by  jury,  that  unrivaled  palladium  of 
English  liberty — unrivaled,  for  it  is  older  than 
parliament  itself  and  bears  within  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  as  well  as 
the  bulwark  of  civil  liberty.  It  began  with 
the  jury  of  inquest,  which  was  designed 
merely  to  procure  information ;  developed 
into  the  jury  of  accusation,  or  presentment, 
or  grand  jury  as  we  call  it,  whose  function  it 
was  to  present  criminals  for  trial.  .  .  .  Interna- 
tional commissions  of  inquiry  may  find  their 
prototype  in  the  jury  of  inquest.  The  inter- 
national jury  of  presentment  has  not  yet  been 
evolved." 

Now,  within  two  weeks  after  these 
words  were  uttered  we  have  a  proposal 
for  the  international  jury  of  presentment. 
Emerson  has  said,  ''History  is  nothing  but 
the  record  of  the  decline  of  war,  tho  the 
slow  decline."  Were  he  alive  today 
would  he  not  say,  "History  is  nothing 
but  the  record  of  the  growth  of  law,  but 
the  rapid  growth?" 

Tho  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  has 
power  to  send  any  question  to  arbitra- 
tion, still  if  it  should  decide  that  a  ques- 
tion is  not  "internationally  justiciable" 
then  it  must  "make  recommendations" 
for  its  cettlement.  But  the  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  is  apparently  not 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  nations. 
Thus  President  Taft's  original  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  unlimited  arbitration  fails 
to  that  extent.  Still,  as  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  may  delay  its  recommenda- 
tions a  year  on  the  request  of  either  gov- 
ernment, the  advantage  of  delay  is  as- 
sured, and  the  nation  at  fault  would  have 
time  to  mend  its  ways. 

It  is  at  this  critical  point  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  come 
forward  with  a  most  inopportune  and 
unfortunate  utterance.  In  last  week's 
Outlook  he  devotes  an  editorial  tO'  "The 
Arbitration  Treaty  wdth  Great  Britain." 
We  pass  by  his  statement  that  the  efifects 
of  the  Central  American  Peace  Treaty  of 
T()07  are  "nil"  or  worse,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Central  American  Court  has 
settled  one  war,  and  his  claim  that  thi^^ 
country  would  "fight  at  the  drop  of  the 


hat"  if  (jreat  Britain  slKndd  kill  "jjeacc- 
ful  fishermen  within  the  limits  of  New 
York  Harbor,"  tho  the  analogous  Dogge'' 
Bank  incident  was  calndy  settled  by  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  His  main  thesis, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  questions  of 
honor  and  vital  interest  cannot  be  arbi- 
trated, despite  Mr.  Taft  and  the  existing 
treaties  to  that  effect  between  the  five 
Central  American  States,  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina, Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Holland,  Denmark  and  Italy,  and 
Denmark  and  Portugal.  'Tt  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say,"  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "that  a 
man  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  as- 
sault any  one  who  in  his  presence  slaps 
his  wife's  face."  Without  attempting  to 
point  out  the  obvious  fallacies  of  this 
method  of  reasoning  as  applied  to  inter- 
national relations  w^e  would  say  only 
this :  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  called  upon 
to  avenge  his  honor  by  force  every  tune 
any  one  commits  the  indiscretion  of  call- 
ing him  a  liar,  it  is  quite  fortunate  for 
him  (or  shall  we  say  for  them?)  that 
the  various  members  of  the  Ananias 
Club  all  acted  in  accordance  wdth  a  more 
enlightened  system  of  ethics  w^hen  elect- 
ed to  that  distinguished  organization  of 
gentlemen. 

Finally  Secretary  Knox's  statement  is 
vague  as  to  the  part  that  the  Senate  will 
play  in  the  arbitral  procedure.  If  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  sim- 
ply to  be  sought  in  making  the  prelim- 
inary protocols  to  get  a  dispute  before 
the  Com.mission  of  Inquiry  or  finally  be- 
fore the  Hague  Court  all  w^ell  and  good, 
but  if  the  Senate  is  to  have  the  right  to 
refuse  its  consent  to  such  a  protocol, 
then  we  shall  be  sadly  disappointed  in 
the  treaty.  An  obligatory  arbitration 
treaty  which  does  not  work  automatical- 
ly and  which  can  be  evaded  at  the  criti- 
cal time  is  a  paradox  to  say  the  very 
least.  We  must  wait,  however,  for  the 
final  details  before  passing  judgment  in 
this  most  important  matter. 

But  a  League  of  Peace  composed  of 
England.  France  and  the  United  States 
seems  now  assured.  Japan,  we  hope,  will 
be  the  next  to  join.  The  movement  can- 
not now  be  stopped  until  all  the  civilized 
nations  join  the  concordant  circle.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  great  and  brave  declaration 
to  the  nations  is  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  war. 
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Moving  Toward  Peace  in  Mexico 

With  Juarez  in  the  hands  of  the  revo- 
lutionists and  a  victorious  army  of  12,000 
men  within  60  miles  of  the  capital,  where 
an  uprising  against  him  had  been 
planned,  President  Diaz  at  last  yielded 
in  two  weeks.  He  virtually  surrendered 
to  the  revolutionist  leader,  for  he  under- 
took to  give  him  at  least  half  of  the  gov- 
erning power.  With  Madero's  friends  and 
relatives  holding  half  the  Cabinet  places, 
and  IMadero  himself  advising  the  Acting 
President  as  to  the  appointment  of  other 
Ministers,  there  would  be  but  little  left 
for  the  loyal  supporters  of  Diaz. 

The  proposed  changes  have  not  yet 
been  made.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Diaz  and  his 
Cabinet  officers,  or  the  patriotism  and 
honesty  of  IMadero,  but  there  is  an  ambi- 
tious leader  in  the  south  whose  army  is 
much  larger  than  any  that  Madero  has 
commanded,  and  who  longs  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  There  are  con- 
flicting reports  about  the  attitude  of  this 
man  Figueroa.  Some  say  he  recognizes 
Madero's  authority ;  others  assert  that  he 
does  not.  If  it  were  not  for  his  presence 
and  his  successes  in  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  republic,  an  enduring  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  upon  the  basis 
accepted  by  Diaz  and  Madero  might  be 
expected  with  confidence.  If  he  should 
attempt  to  supplant  Madero  as  the  hero 
and  political  beneficiary  of  the  revolt, 
serious  complications  would  ensue.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  really  loyal  to 
Madero,  the  menace  of  his  army  will 
tend  to  prevent  a  failure,  on  the  part  of 
the  Diaz  Government,  to  observe  faith- 
fully the  terms  of  the  peace  agreement. 
Neither  in  the  north  nor  in  the  south  are 
the  revolutionists  required  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Friends  of  Mexico  must 
hope  that  Figueroa  will  lay  aside  ambi- 
tion and  consent  to  be  guided  by  Madero. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  utterances  of 
Mexican  editors  that  the  unselfish  and 
peaceful  purposes  of  our  Government  are 
more  clearly  seen  at  the  Mexican  capital 
than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mexi- 
cans ought  to  know,  what  all  Americans 
realize,  not  only  that  the  purposes  of  our 
Government  were  in  no  sense  unfriendlv, 
but  also  that  the  course  and  utterances 
of    substantially    all    who    represent    our 


Government  at  Washington,  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  especially  in  Congress, 
have  been  notably  conservative  and  just. 
Almost  the  only  exception  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Senator  Stone.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  our  country  that  this  con- 
servatism and  reticence  have  been  exhib- 
ited, and  that  there  has  been  no  division 
on  party  lines  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  Democratic  party  in  Congress 
must  have  been  tempted  to  choose  a 
course  that  would  annoy  and  harass  the 
Republican  President,  but  this  temptation 
it  has  successfully  resisted.  Py  taking 
the  Democratic  leaders  into  his  confi- 
dence and  giving  them  a  full  explanation, 
the  President  gained  their  respect  and 
loyalty.  The  country  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  just  President,  richly  endowed 
with  common  sense. 

American  Crime 

In  the  discussions  of  crime  and  crim- 
inals at  the  noteworthy  conference  held 
in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  no  one  ven- 
tured to  question  the  seriousness  of  a 
problem  now  confronting  the  American 
people.  However  the  experts  may  difi^er 
about  the  causes  of  crime  or  the  expe- 
dient methods  of  dealing  with  criminals, 
they  agree  that  crime  of  the  gravest  de- 
scription is  rampant  in  American  com- 
munities and  apparently  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  ratio  to  population.  The  ac- 
tual amomit  and  the  actual  ratio  are  un- 
known, because  our  criminal  statistics 
are  wholly  inadequate  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

This  last  fact  points- unmistakably  to 
one  general  cause  of  American  criminal- 
ity. The  American  public  regards  crime 
lightly.  It  is,  in  fact,  amazingly  indiffer- 
ent to  crime  and  its  prevention.  If  it 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  prevalence 
of  crime,  it  would  wish  to  know  the  facts 
and  would  provide  for  records  and  tabu- 
lations like  those  which  civilized  nations 
generally  consider  it  worth  while  to 
have.  If  American  intelligence  and 
character  were  to  be  estimated  by  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  moral  state,  we 
should  necessarily  be  marked  low  in  the 
scale. 

Possibly  a  beginning  was  made  by  this 
conference  in  what  may  become  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  understand  both  causes 
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and  preventive  measures.  Three  condi- 
tiuns  productive  of  criminality  were  de- 
scribed with  much  detail  and  discrimina- 
tion of  emphasis. 

Mr.  IJeney,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
told  the  story  of  his  career  as  a  public 
prosecutor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a 
frankness  and  picturesqueness  of  narra- 
tion that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  did 
not  spare  the  classes  that,  in  his  opinion, 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  American 
criminality.  He  courageously  placed  the 
blame  on  those  to  whom  much  has  been 
given  and  from  whom,  thus  far,  exceed- 
ingly little  has  been  required,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  public  service  be- 
hind State's  prison  bars.  He  made  clear 
the  absurdity  of  expecting  to  stamp  out 
criminality  among  the  ignorant,  degrad- 
ed and  poverty  stricken,  so  long  as  crim- 
inality among  the  powerful  and  socially 
respectable  goes  unpunished.  Nor  did 
he  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  that 
one  reform  in  particular  is  necessary  if 
criminality  in  politics  and  legislation  is 
to  be  diminished.  Speaking  face  to  face 
with  President  Taft,  who  sat  directly  in 
front  of  him,  and  only  a  few  feet  away, 
he  said  explicitly  that  the  task  of  the 
public  prosecutor  will  be  impossible  in 
America  so  long  as  public  utilities  are 
privately  owned.  He  held  no  brief  for 
socialism,  nor  for  any  economic  theory. 
He  spoke  only  as  a  man  concerned  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  was  prepared  to  dem- 
onstrate to  any  open  mind  that  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  grand  criminality  is  the 
public  service  corporation. 

A  second  condition  making  for  crimi- 
nality was  set  forth  by  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Nott,  of  New  York,  who  quot- 
ed amazing  instances  of  abuse  by  the 
courts  of  the  "twice  in  jeopardy  prin- 
ciple.'' A  thoughtful  paper  read  by 
President  Taft  fearlessly  contrasted  the 
inefficiency  and  looseness  of  American 
judges  with  the  English  bench.  Both 
Mr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Taft  were  unequiv- 
ocal in  their  showing  that  a  percentage 
of  American  lawyers  and  of  American 
judges,  by  no  means  negligible,  are 
themselves  sO'  thoroly  criminal  in  char- 
acter, if  not  technically  at  law,  as  to 
make  our  bench  and  bar  largely  and 
gravely  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
crime. 


A  third  and  potent  cause  of  criminal- 
ity, insisted  upon  by  (jther  speakers,  is 
the  practical  immunity  of  the  profes- 
sional criminal,  i^oint  is  lent  to  this  con- 
tention by  the  shocking  murders  com- 
mitted a  few  evenings  after  the  conven- 
tion within  a  few  blocks  of  the  spot 
where  the  sessions  were  held  by  the 
negro  Cain.  This  wretch  had  served 
part  of  a  term  in  State's  prison  for 
homicide,  and  had  been  let  out  "for  good 
behavior."  It  is  high  time  that  the 
penologists  who  have  been  riding  the 
indeterminate  sentence  hobby  were  con- 
fronted with  a  plain  statement  of  the 
actual  way  in  which  their  pet  "reform" 
is  working.  H  they  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consult  prison  records,  case  by  case, 
they  will  make  the  interesting  discovery 
that  it  is  the  worst  fel6ns  in  the  com- 
munity that  get  a  maximum  shortening 
of  their  terms  for  "good  behavior." 
These  men  are  professional  criminals. 
"Doing  time"  is  a  part  of  the  job.  In 
prison  they  are  punctiliously  obedient 
and  docile.  The  trouble  makers  in  pris- 
on are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  criminal 
men  there,  irascible  characters  who  have 
ofifended  under  provocation  or  great 
temptation. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  great 
or  immediate  impression  can  be  made 
upon  the  American  public  by  exposures 
and  discussions  of  the  actual  extent  of 
crime  in  this  country,  or  of  our  indif- 
ferent, bungling  methods  of  dealing 
with  it.  Nevertheless,  an  eflfort  to  reach 
the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the 
people  must  be  made,  and  these  expo- 
sures and  discussions,  inadequate  tho 
they  be,  may  be  welcomed  as  hopefully 
symptomatic. 

The     commissions     ap- 
pointed by  the  Northern 


An  Effort  for 
Church  Union 


and  the  Southern  Meth- 
odists and  the  Methodist  Protestants  to 
consider  plans  of  union  have  made  re- 
port of  their  efforts  during  three  pro- 
longed sessions:  one  in  December,  1910; 
another  of  three  days  in  January,  191 1, 
and  a  third  occupying  the  week  of  May 
7-12,  191 1.  Their  report  shows  encour- 
agement and  also  difficulties.  What  they 
have  been  able  to  do,  they  report,  ''is' not 
of  the  nature  of  a  definite  plan  of  union, 
but  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  sug- 
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gestions  to  the  General  Conferences"  of 
the  three  bodies.  It  appears  that  noth- 
ing more  can  be  done  until  after  the 
meeting  of  these  three  General  Confer- 
ences, and  ihey  closed  their  meeting- 
holding  themselves  "open  to  receive  any 
more  new  light  that  may  come  to  us  in 
the  future,  and  ready  to  convene  again 
when  it  may  be  deemed  expedient."  The 
commissions  do  not  seem  to  offer  any 
strong  hope  of  success.  The  sectional 
differences  between  a  Northern  and  a 
Southern  Church,  Methodist  or  Presby- 
terian, appear  to  be  bridged  with  great 
difficulty,  altho  almost  wholly  senti- 
mental, while  the  radical  differences  in 
Church  government  between  the  two 
Episcopal  Churches  and  the  Methodist 
Protestants,  whose  historic  principle  is  a 
protest  against  episcopacy,  seems  to  offer 
an  obstacle  to  union  hard  to  overcome. 
Possibly  the  Congregationalists,  who^ 
were  responsible  for  wrecking  the  hope- 
ful union  with  the  Methodist  Protestants 
and  the  United  Brethren  four  years  ago, 
may  now  regret  their  attitude  then. 

.^ 

^    ^    ^.         r     The  movement  to  distrib- 

Protection  of        .  n     ^i      • 

-.       .  ute  more  generally  the  m- 

Immigrants       ^  r    •         •        ^  1 

nux    of    nnmigrants,    and 

place  them  where  they  are  needed  is  call- 
ing attention  to  other  evils  almost  as 
great  as  the  congestion  in  New  York's 
crowded  districts.  Large  colonies  are 
reported  as  being  pushed  into  some  of 
the  States,  entirely  regardless  of  the 
adaptation  of  these  people  to  making 
homes  out  of  the  soil  and  climate  that  is 
offered  to  them.  Townships  planted  in 
Florida  Everglades  are  likely  to  end  in 
populous  graveyards  rather  than  in  cul- 
tivated acres.  This  matter  needs  careful 
supervision,  to  prevent  speculators  from 
wholesale  robbery.  "One  thousand  home 
seekers  in  a  single  day,"  is  the  record  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  This  does  not  count 
tourists,  those  who  are  in  the  flux  of 
sight-seeing,  but  it  means  those  people 
who  are  really  being  colonized  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  shows  a  drift  to 
distribute  our  population  southward  as 
v/ell  as  westward,  and  could  be  heartily 
enjoyed  only  that  many  of  these  colonists 
are  being  misled  as  to  climate,  soil,  and 
conditions  for  health.  The  discouraged 
settlers  are  likely  to  breed  a  reaction 
from     the    present     drift     countryward. 


Uack  to  the  country  is  a  movement  that 
involves  something  more  than  enthusi- 
asm ;  it  requires  discretion  and  prepara- 
tion, and  it  needs  supervision  on  the  part 
oi  the  State  governments.  Increase  of 
])opulation  is  not  an  (jbjcct,  but  an  inci- 
dent. What  we  want  is  a  well-trained 
class  of  producers ;  people  who  already 
comprehend  some  of  the  more  important 
problems  of  soil  making  and  soil  culture, 
and  who  will  learn  the  rest. 

,    T  h  e      independence      of 


The  Farmers 
Dietary 


farm  life  used  to  be  a 
matter  of  boasting,  and  it 
was  real,  for  every  farmer  grew  almost 
the  whole  of  his  own  food,  meats  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  alike.  What  he 
could  not  grow  he  secured  mainly  by 
swapping  with  his  neighbors.  Then 
Virginia  managed  to  exchange  her  to- 
bacco and  molasses  for  Northern  apples 
and  garden  products — done  mostly  by 
swapping  again ;  only  these  exchanges 
were  seriously  hindered  by  Colonial  tar- 
iffs—  which  the  Constitution  swept 
away.  Gradually  the  growth  of  factory- 
made  products  changed  the  order  of 
farming,  until  now  the  land  tiller  buys 
two-thirds  of  all  he  eats  and  more  than 
that  of  all  he  wears.  The  farmer,  in 
fact,  has  become  the  most  dependent  of 
all  classes.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
movement  growing  in  the  way  of  farm 
independence.  Intensive  farming  of  a 
few  acres  makes  it  economically  advis- 
able to  enter  less  into  traffic,  and  make 
the  farm  home  distinctively  self-sup- 
porting. The  Northern  farmer  can  now 
grow  not  only  his  grains  and  his  corn 
and  his  orchard  fruit,  but  can  add  the 
smaller  fruits  and  a  nut  orchard  if  he 
likes.  In  the  South  he  gardens  it  all 
winter,  and  can  grow  his  own  pecans. 
Prunes,  apricots,  raisins,  oranges  and 
sweet  potatoes  make  a  complete  diet  for 
the  Southern  home,  while  the  Northern 
country  home-maker  can  grow  for  him- 
self grapes,  pears  and  vegetables  for 
summer  use,  and  enough  over  for  can- 
ning. He  can  have  his  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  the  whole  year.  Honey  can 
be  produced  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
if  the  land  owner  will  study  the  habits 
of  his  little  allies.  Specialism  is  steadily 
going  out  on  the  farm  and  generalism 
is    taking   its   place.      As    for   health,    it 
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seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
farmer  of  today  can  give  you  about  as 
wholesome  a  menu  as  can  be  fairly 
called  for ;  butter  and  milk  and  cream 
and  eggs,  with  corn  bread  and  cracked 
wheat,  and  orchard  and  garden  fruits, 
cover  all  the  demands  of  a  sound  body 
and  a  happy  mind.  Proteids,  starches, 
mineral  matter  and  fats  are  all  supplied 
in  this  homely  way.  Nuts  with  beans 
and  whole-wheat  bread  supply  the  larg- 
est amount  of  nutriment  possible  to  be 
supplied  with  food.  In  addition,  he  is 
a  poor  farmer  who  cannot  supply  his 
table  with  either  fowl  or  game  or  fish. 
Our  innumerable  small  lakes  and 
streams  are  being  rapidly  restocked  thru 
the  efforts  of  the  Government.  Pro- 
fessor Massey  reminds  the  farmers  that 
they  must  not  think  of  their  luxuries, 
such  as  apples  and  pears  and  oranges, 
as  mere  additions  to  diet,  but  as  positive 
foods.  He  tells  us  that  our  baked 
apples  are  just  as  nutritious  as  baked 
potatoes  and  that  there  is  more  work  in 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  movement  is 
growing  among  our  country  people  to 
make  the  farm  home  self-centered,  inde- 
pendent, and  capable  of  getting  on  with 
fewer  middlemen. 

UA     T^  '  ,     It  is  the  Bishop  of  Here- 

An  Episcopal      <•      i        i        11 
T        V       ,     „      ford    who    has    been    re- 
Law-breaker        111  ((  •  1 
buked    as      an    episcopal 

law-breaker"  because  he  has  given  notice 
that  on  June  28  he  will  invite  to  a  Coro- 
nation service  of  Holy  Communion  not 
only  members  of  the  Established  Church 
but  ''also  such  of  our  Nonconformist 
neighbors  and  friends  who  may  feel 
moved  to  join  in  our  worship  on  this 
unique  occasion."  So  much  do  some  of 
the  high  and  dry  churchmen  feel  ag- 
grieved by  it  that  they  have  presented  to 
Convocation  what  is  called  a  graz'ajiien 
ad  reformandum.  The  complaint  asserts 
that  the  persons  so  invited  are  ''not  in 
communion  with  the  Church,"  and  that 
there  is  "no  guarantee  that  they  are  either 
baptized  or  confirmed,  and  therefore 
capable  of  receiving  Holy  Communion" ; 
that  the  invitation  "will  cause  grievous 
scandal  and  distress  to  large  numbers  of 
the  faithful,  and  will  give  occasion  to  the 
enemies  and  depravers  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  blaspheme."  We  should  say, 
then,  let  them  blaspheme ;  in  the  words 


of  John  Milton  to  Salmasius,  "Si  non 
hibcat  rujupatur."  The  old  story  is  of 
place  told  of  Robert  Hall,  that  one  occa- 
sion he,  being  what  is  called  a  "General" 
i>aptist,  presented  himself  for  communion 
at  a  "Particular"  Baptist  church.  An 
official  politely  indicated  to  him  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament 
as  not  belonging  to  the  denomination.  "I 
thought  this  was  the  Lord's  supper,"  he 
replied ;  "if  it  is  only  your  supper  I  have 
no  wish  to  remain."  If  the  rubric  which 
indicates  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  Com- 
munion is  so  strictly  interpreted  by  some 
as  to  exclude  good  Christians,  then  others 
might  find  in  the  liberty  given  by  our  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
Constitution  a  suggestion  for  preventing 
"unreasonable"  limitations  of  its  scope. 
There  is  plenty  of  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Anglican  Church  for  compre- 
hension. When  the  revisers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  had  completed  their  work  they 
celebrated  Communion  together  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  number  of  Noncon- 
formist scholars  among  them.  W^e  be- 
lieve that  Queen  Alexandra  received 
Communion  without  confirmation,  com- 
ing from  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church. 
We  trust  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Dissenters  will  accept  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford's  invitation,  altho  we  observe 
that  some  objection  is  made  on  the  in- 
valid ground  that  it  would  seem  to  admit 
the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  must  be  about  twelve 
Cosmopolitanism     years,      possibly      less, 

since  a  few  students  at 
Cornell,  including  notably  several  from 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  elsewhere,  organ- 
ized the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  Its  object  was 
to  bring  together  and  enable  to  co-operate 
the  nobler  young  men  of  different  coun- 
tries and  races.  The  other  day  this  club, 
which  has  now  repeated  itself  in  a  large 
number  of  our  American  colleges  and 
universities,  made  collections  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers  by  famine  in  China. 
The  movement  began  with  a  Hindu  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Washington. 
The  students  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin collected  $500,  and  other  liberal 
sums  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  glad  to  know  that  new  Cos- 
mopolitan clubs  are  being  organized  all 
the  time  ;  one  recently  at  Union  College, 
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another  at  Clark,  another  at  Dartmouth, 
and  others  in  West  Virginia  and  Minne- 
sota. The  total  membership  at  present 
is  2,500.  This  looks  to  ns  to  be  a  move- 
ment directly  in  line  with  the  spirit  and 
thoug-ht  of  the  age,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships  and  the  exchange 
professorships.  It  is  above  patriotism, 
it  stands  with  philanthrop}-.  It  recalls 
Washington's  proposition  to  create  a  Na- 
tional University  at  Washington,  where 
the  ablest  of  young  men  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  could  be  educated  together 
into  a  cosmopolitan  sympathy.  He  ar- 
gued that  nothing  could  do  this  but  that 
sort  of  fellowship  which  comes  from  col- 
lege life.  At  any  rate,  internationalism 
is  getting  into  a  great  grapple  with  our 
narrownesses. 

....  A  curious  question  as 

Are  Ambassadors       .        .1  •  r 

-T    ,      .»  to    the    provmce    01 

Useless?  ,.   ,  ^        ...         . 

diplomacy    will    arise 

in  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
for  Portugal,  the  general  lines  of  which 
are  already  known.  M.  Braga,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, holds  that  Portugal  has  no  par- 
ticular concern  with  international  poli- 
tics, and  can  have  no  trouble  with  other 
nations  except  as  to  such  financial  matters 
as  can  be  attended  to  by  the  courts  and 
consuls.  He  therefore  would  have  no 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  no  diplomatic  corps.  In  case  of 
any  particular  question  arising  he  would 
appoint  certain  plenipotentiaries.  There 
is  a  certain  idealism  in  this  view,  and  in 
the  era  of  peace  and  arbitration  the 
other  nations  may  come  to  it,  so  that  the 
Department  of  State  will  cease  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  the  more  use- 
ful departments,  which  come  nearest  the 
people,  such  as  Education,  Postal  Affairs 
and  Commerce  and  Labor  will  have  the 
highest  honor  and  power.  In  another 
matter  the  Portuguese  Constitution  is 
likely  to  be  an  example  tn  other  nations, 
and  particularly  to  h>ance.  The  Admin- 
istration will  be  decentralized  as  far  as 
possible,  o^iving  the  utmost  j^ower  to  the 
towns,  districts  and  provinces,  after  the 
rule  in  this  countrv,  where  it  works  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  Whatever 
good  there  may  be  in  the  Portuguese 
revohitionarv  government,  it  is  a  great 
stretch  of  authority  by  which,  before  any 


parliament  has  been  called,  there  have 
been  contracts  let  for  a  navy  and  for 
fx:)rtifications  which  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $150,000,000.  That  is  pretty 
steep  for  a  little  nation  which  can  exist 
only  by  tlie  sufferance  of  other  l^owers, 
and  in  a  time  when  navies  will  cease  so 
soon  to  have  any  use,  and  when  it  pro- 
poses to  have  no  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

A  canny  scholar  of  the  ways  of 
finance  was  Dr.  Hollander,  who,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  given  to  a  House  com- 
mittee, received  $40,000  from  our  De- 
partment of  State  and  $100,000  from 
Santo  Domingo  for  his  services  in  reor- 
ganizing the  finances  of  that  republic. 
To  a  lay  observer  it  seems  a  big  and 
double  pay  for  a  few  months'  work, 
altho  we  presume  that  lawyers  and 
financiers  not  on  government  service 
have  made  a  similar  charge  for  work 
involving  millions.  But  that  a  scholar, 
a  university  professor,  should  claim  such 
profit  recalls  the  words  attributed  to  a 
Jewish  lawyer  in  this  city  when  his  dis- 
tinguished associate  in  the  case  charged 
and  collected  a  fee  several  times  larger 
than  he  would  have  dared  to  claim :  "Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." 

\Nq  hope  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
will  resent  the  threat  of  Mr.  Treadwell 
Twitchell,  who  farms  15.000  acres  in 
that  State.  It  seems  that  Prof.  James  C. 
Boyle,  of  the  chair  of  political  economy 
in  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  had 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
Washington  and  defended  the  bill  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada ;  thereupon  when 
Mr.  Twitchell  spoke  against  reciprocity 
he  told  the  committee  that  Professor 
Boyle  'Vill  lose  his  job."  North  Dakota 
cannot  afford  to  take  an  example  from 
JHorida,  which  forced  Professor  lianks 
out  of  its  university  for  saying  something 
unpopular. 

It  was  a  shining  mark  that  the  aviation 
death  demon  sought  last  Sunday  in  Paris, 
killing  M.  Berteaux,  Minister  of  War, 
and  dangerously  wounding  Premier  ]\Io- 
nis.  It  is  very  serious  for  France  just 
now,  when  the  relieving  column  of  tropps 
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is  approaching  Pcz,  and  very  delicate 
complications  are  ininiinent  affecting  re- 
lations with  Germany.  The  deaths  from 
such  accidents,  heginning  vSeptember  17, 
1.908,  with  that  of  Lieutenant  Selfridge, 
now  number  fifty-two,  if  we  add  five  m- 
jured  on  Sunday  in  Odessa,  Russia,  and 
not  expected  to  recover,  prohahly  a  num- 
ber not  so  excessive  for  a  new  art  as  to 
condemn  it.  The  deaths  of 'Sunday  at 
Paris  and  Odessa  were  not  those  of  avi- 
ators but  of  crowded  sightseers  on  whom 
the  machine  fell ;  and  so  are  to  be  cred- 
ited to  aviation  as  a  show  and  not  as  a 
business. 

Those  who  were  startled  when  Sen- 
ator Root  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  bill,  and  feared  he 
was  proving  an  enemy  to  the  President's 
policy,  need  not  be  concerned.  The 
adoption  of  his  amendment  would  not 
require  the  whole  agreement  to  go  back 
for  fresh  negotiation,  because  it  is  no 
part  of  the  reciprocal,  give-and-take 
agreement.  It  has  to  do  only  with  our 
part  in  the  matter.  It  provides  that 
wood  pulp  materials  shall  not  be  entered 
free  of  duty  until  Canada  has  also'  done 
the  same.  The  amendment  may  not  be 
important,  or  it  may  even  help  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure,  but  it  is  not  obstruc- 
tive or  destructive, 

A  Presbyterian  journal  which  has 
taken  the  lead  in  attacking  Union  Semi- 
nary and  its  professors  makes  this  covert 
threat : 

"It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  before 
the  present  difficulties  are  settled,  the  As- 
sembly may  take  steps  to  have  the  question 
of  its  right  in  Union  Seminary  legally  settled." 

Are  we  then  liable  to  have  a  contest  in 
the  courts  over  the  control  of  Union 
Seminary  by  the  Assembly,  like  that 
which  disturbs  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  over  its  rights  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity? The  basis  of  such  right  is  not 
clear.  Its  very  name  indicates  the  pur- 
pose of  its  founders  to  serve  more  than 
one  denomination. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  reports  that  $350,- 
000  of  the  British  national  debt  has  been 
paid  since  the  Liberals  came  into  power, 
wdiich  is  considerably  better  than  this 
country  has  done.     He  expects  to  keep 


up  the  decrease,  while  at  tiie  same  time 
exj)enchng  $1,250,000  t(j  i)ay  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons  $2,000 
apiece,  wliich  is  itself  nearly  a  revolu- 
tion, and  $1,500,000  for  coronation  ex- 
penses; and  he  now  i)ro]K)ses,  following 
the  pensions  for  the  indigent,  to  allow 
$7,500,000  to  establish  sanitariums,  so  as 
to  stamp  out  consumption.  .So  rapidly 
in  England  is  the  public  treasury  assum- 
ing the  expense  of  social  needs. 

At  last  the  Veto  bill  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the 
large  majority  of  121.  So  the  people's 
part  is  well  done  before  the  coronation, 
and  it  now  is  up  to  the  Llouse  of  Lords 
to  accept  it  or  reject  it  and  take  the 
consequences.  We  believe  the  Lords 
will  yield,  feeling  that  they  cannot  hel]) 
themselves.  They  seem  to  have  been 
pounded  so  much  that  they  are  callous, 
and  do  not  feel  the  bitterness  they  did. 

We  would  advise  ^Senator  Lorimer  to 
resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Now  that 
the  Illinois  Senate  has  decided,  after  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  elected  but  for  bribery,  he 
is  sure  to  be  subjected  to  another  inves- 
tigation, in  which  in  all  probability  it 
will  be  decided  that  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
member.  He  had  better  resign  before 
he  is  expelled. 

j^ 

Elopements  are  contagious  in  IMayor 
Gaynor's  family.  The  elopement  of  a 
daughter-  last  week  makes  the  third  of 
his  children  that  has  thus  taken  her  own 
way  to  get  married.  The  parents 
thought  her  too  young  tO'  marry,  only 
twenty-two.  If  ,one  is  not  old  enough 
at  that  age  to  marry  she  will  never  be — 
and  parents  should  take  warning. 

The  novels  and  dramatic  works  of 
D'Annunzio  have  received  a  fine  adver- 
tisement, having  all  been  put,  the  cable 
tells  us,  on  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books.  Some  of  them,  such  as  'Tl 
Santo,"  had  previously  been  put  on  the 
Index ;  and  the  author  wrote  as  a  good 
Catholic,  with  the  hope  to  help  religion 
and  his  Church. 
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The  Value  of  Estates 

The  only  accurate  iiictli(Kl  of  deter- 
mining how  much  people  save,  is  to  con- 
sult the  official  records  on  the  settlement 
of  estates.  An  examination  coverino-  a 
period  of  three  months  made  in  the  State 
of  New  York  clearl}-  shows  that  out 
of  10,000  persons  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  only  3.351,  or  about  one-third, 
left  any  estates  whatever.  Of  those  who 
were  heads  of  families  onlv  one-half  left 
any  estate ;  the  other  half  left  nothing, 
not  even  a  savings  bank  account.  Of  the 
3,351  who  left  estates  only  884,  or  about 
one-third,  left  over  $5,000.  Probably 
many  if  not  all  of  these  unfortunates 
could  have  afforded  life  insurance  in 
some  form.  They  could  not  realize,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  in  any  danger  and 
spent  their  money  as  fast  as  it  came.  No 
doubt  in  many  cases  actual  want  and 
poverty  for  the  survivors  was  the  result. 
A  small  percentage  taken  from  the  year- 
ly income  for  life  insurance  would  have 
provided  against  the  possibility  of  want. 
The  figures  from  the  Surrogate's  Office 
show  what  the  average  man  does.  To  do 
better  than  the  average  man,  requires  the 
use  of  a  little  forethought.  While  the 
matter  is  on  your  mind  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  talk  the  life  insurance 
situation  over  a  little  further  with  the 
agent  who  called  on  you  recently,  and 
then  take  a  fev/  active  steps.  It  is  the  in- 
surance policy  of  $2,000  vou  have  paid 
a  premium  on  instead  of  the  $5,000  or 
.$10,000  that  you  had  intended  to  take 
out,  that  counts  when  you  eventually  die. 

Prksidknt  Gkorge  E.  Tde,  of  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  made 
some  valuable  observations  at  a  recent 
hearing  at  Albany  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  law  to  compel  insur- 
ance companies  to  dispose  of  their  stock 
holdings  by  December  31,  191 1.  He 
called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  sell- 
ing stocks  when  confronted  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  companv  could  never 
repurchase  them.  To  have  it  known  lint 
certain  stocks  must  be  sold  in  a  given 
time  creates   an   artificially   low    marke^. 


Mr.  Ide  urged  that  insurance  companies 
be  allowed  to  hold  the  stocks  they  now 
own.  He  objected  to  the  principle  in 
volved  as  unfair  to  the  insurance  com- 
])anies,  even  if  the  limit  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  He  believes  the  provision 
unsound  economically  and  contrary  to 
the  basic  principles  of  trade,  and  that  the 
])olicyholders,  whose  money  the  com- 
panies hold  in  trust,  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  from  hasty  legislation  of  this 
character,  passed  at  a  time  when  popu- 
lar clamor  existed  to  an  unusual  degree. 

John  Ferry,  a  banker,  of  Mil  ford, 
Mass.,  who  took  out  an  ordinary  life 
policy  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  in  1858,  when 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  has  just  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-six  years.  This 
is  the  limit  of  life  assumed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  and 
at  the  anniversary  of  his  policy,  on  No- 
vember 25,  the  reserve  will  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  insurance  in  force.  The 
l^olicy  was  for  $2,500,  but  it  has  been 
increased  by  dividend  additions  until  it 
now  amounts  to  $4,931,  altho  dividend 
additions  were  surrendered  to  the 
auTOunt  of  $2,365.  For  some  time  the 
annual  dividends  have  exceeded  the  an- 
nual premium. 

About  seventy-five  ]:>olicyhol(lers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
))any  sustained  a  complete  loss  of  their 
Iiousehold  furnishings  in  the  recent  con- 
flagration at  IJangor,  Me.,  in  most  in- 
stances without  insurance  to  cover  the 
loss.  In  order  to  relieve  any  suffering, 
the  company  sent  $3,750  to  Superin- 
tendent Rooney.  to  be  distributed  among 
the  insured  at  his  discretion.  The  com- 
pany's office  was  totally  destroyed,  altho 
the  most  important  books  and  records 
had  been  removed. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Ari- 
zona Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Phoe- 
nix, with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  the  only 
State  without  a  home  life  insurance 
company  is  Nevada. 


Financial 


Stocks  and  the  Trust  Case 

Transactions     on     the     New     York- 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  week  ending  with 
Saturday,    the    T3th,    amounted    to    only 
1,084,200    shares.      Iw    sonic    time    the 
market  had  1)een  extremely  dull,  awaiting 
the    Supreme    Court's    decision    in    the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases. 
On    Monday,    the     15th,    only     147,000 
shares  were  sold.     After  the  close  of  the 
Exchange  on  that  day  the  Standard  Oil 
decision  was  made  known.    On.  Tuesday 
morning,  in  London,  the  prices  of  Amer- 
ican  shares   at  first  were   depressed,   as 
the  traders  there  did  not  understand  how 
the   decisi-on   had   been    received   in   this 
country.     They   reasoned   that  it   would 
tend  to  depress  securities  because  it  was 
adverse  to  the  great  defendant  corpora- 
tion.     Orders    from   this   country,   how- 
ever,  soon  caused  advances  in  London, 
and    these    advances    were    rapid    here 
after  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change.    From   only    147,000  shares   on 
Monday,   the   transactions   here    rose   to 
1,002,600    on    Tuesday.       The    upward 
movement  and  the  activity  continued  on 
Wednesday  (932,400  shares)  and  Thurs- 
day (848,300),  but  there  was  a  slight  re- 
action on  Friday,  when  the  total  fell  to 
517,000.    There  was  a  strong  close  at  the 
end  of  the  week.    A  little  more  than  half 
of   the    shares    sold    were    those    of    the 
Reading-,     Union     Pacific     and     United 
States  Steel  companies.     The  notably  ac- 
tive shares  show  the  following  gains  for 
the  week : 

Shares.  Stock.                                                              Gain. 

839,000     Steel     4->4 

592.400    Reading 4% 

409,100    Union    Pacific    6^8 

132,150     Amalgamated    Copper    4^^ 

111,200     St.    Paul 4^ 

96,300     Atchison     2^ 

'  92,100     Pennsylvania     1^ 

86,200     Erie    i  ^'s 

81,500     Lehigh    Valley    4% 

74,100     Southern    Pacific     4->.s 

58,100     American    Smelting    5^ 

54,700     Northern    Pacific    3>^ 

54,200     Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit    i^4 

52,300     Missouri    Pacific    2 

41,900     Rock    Island    2^ 

27,900     Great    Nortliern     2^ 

20,000     Western   l^nion    Tel 3>^ 

Affirmation  of  the  lower  court's  deci- 
sion against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  not  unexpected.     If  this  affirmation 


had  not  been  acct^mpaniecl  by  reasoning 
and  an  oj^inion  which  virtually  laid  down 
the  rule  that  the  law  is  to  be  enforced 
only  against  contracts  or  combinations 
which  unreasonably  or  unduly  restrict 
trade  and  competition,  it  may  be  that 
there  would  have  been  no  increase  in  the 
market  value  of  stocks.  The  advance 
was  due  mainly  to  the  favorable  impres- 
sion made  by  that  reasoning  and  that 
opinion  (supported  by  all  the  Justices 
but  one)  upon  investors,  speculators  and 
a  great  many  business  men.  It  was  due 
also,  in  part,  to  a  forced  change  of  posi- 
tion by  speculators  who  had  sold  stocks 
for  an  expected  decline.  Their  "cover- 
ing" purchases  aided  the  upward  move- 
ment. It  would  be  well  for  traders  in 
securities  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  memorable  decision  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Supreme  Court  will  dis- 
courage or  disapprove  the  prosecution  of 
combinations  whose  operations  are  un- 
just and  harmful  to  the  general  public. 

....  President  James  G.  Cannon,  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  this  city,  has 
just  returned  from  a  Western  business 
trip  in  the  course  of  which  he  traveled 
over  TO,ooo  miles  in  eighteen  States.  He 
says  that  the  crop  outlook  is  promising, 
the  banking  situation  excellent,  real  es- 
tate speculation  is  falling  ofT  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  bankers  are  all  looking 
for  better  times. 

.  .  .  .The  Mechanics'  Trust  Company, 
of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  published,  as  a 
souvenir  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
a  handsome  book,  containing  a  history  of 
Bayonne  and  the  neighboring  district, 
with  appropriate  illustrations,  portraits 
of  the  company's  presidents,  and  much 
information  concerning  the  company's 
departments.  This  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  New  Jersey  that  clears 
thru  the  New^  York  Clearing  House. 
While  the  population  of  Bayonne  has 
been  growing  from  13,800  to  55,545,  the 
company's  deposits  have  grown  from 
$118,157  to  $4,360,093.  Its  officers  are: 
De  Witt  Van  Buskirk,  president ;  Chris- 
tian B.  Zabriskie,  vice-president ;  William 
R.  Wilde,  treasurer,  and  Frederic  C. 
Earl,  secretary. 
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The     House     of 
The  "Recall"  of  Judges     Rep  resentatives 

adopted  the  joint 
resolution  admitting  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  to  statehood  May  23,.  by  a  vote  of 
214  to  57.  The  resolution  as  passed  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Arizona  Con- 
stitution providing  that  the  judiciary  of 
the  new  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
call by  popular  vote.  This  amendment 
is  merely  proposed  for  submission  to  the 
electors  of  Arizona  for  their  ratification 
or  rejection  at  the  first  general  election 
for  State  and  county  officers.  If  the 
electors  accept  the  amendment,  the  much 
discussed  judiciary  recall  provision  will 
be  stricken  from  the  Constitution ;  other- 
wise, Arizona  will  enter  the  Union  with 
its  recall  provision,  if  the  resolution  is 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  recall  provision,  which  the 
Arizona  Constitution  applies  to  judge- 
ships, was  debated  last  week  by  a  score 
of  members  of"  the  House.  Most  of 
those  who  attacked  the  provision  voted 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  two 
Territories  as  States,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
noxious clause  of  the  Arizona  Constitu- 
tion— Mr.  Littleton,  of  New  York,  for 
example.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Republi- 
can, Massachusetts,  said  that  he  believed 
the  popular  recall  of  judges 

"would  not  merely  in  the  long  run  result  in 
the  destruction  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  would  be  entirely  subversive  of 
civil  government.  I  do  not  care  to  vote  to 
admit  that  Territory,  simply  saying  that  she 
shall  pass  upon  the  question  whether  she  will 
have  this  obnoxious  provision  in  her  Consti- 
tution or  not.  I  do  not  propose  to  agree  that 
Congress  shall  put  itself  in  a  position  of  in- 
difference or  in  a  doubtful  or  equivocal  atti- 
tude and  pass  a  solemn  law  saying  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  should  pass  upon  the  prop- 
osition whether  they  will  have  the  recall  of 
judges  in  their  Constitution  or  not  and  that 
whichever  way  they  decide  the  State  shall 
come  into  the  Union." 


Mr.  McCall  stated  that  he  did  not  favor 
the  general  principle  of  recall  even  in  the 
case  of  political  officers.  One  would 
think,  he  said,  from  the  air  of  proud  wis- 
dom with  which  the  recall,  referendum 
and  initiative  are  advocated,  that  they 
were  modern  discoveries.     Instead, 

"It  is  the  old  question  of  direct  against 
representative  government  which  has  been  on 
trial  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  it.  The  system  of  direct  govern- 
ment had  been  in  force  among  the  most  in- 
telligent people  of  the  world.  We  are  apt  to 
think  that  because  we  have  made  great  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  therefore  we  have 
imnmnity  to  violate  sound  political  principles. 
"How  did  this  system  of  government  work 
among  the  Greeks  ?  They  did  not  have  these 
baffling  questions  that  we  have  had  thrust 
upon  us  in  our  complicated  material  civiliza- 
tion; and  yet  no  man  could  be  long  promi- 
nent in  public  life  before  he  would  encounter 
antagonism,  and  unless  he  bowed  to  it  he 
would  be  stricken  down." 

But  the  recall  as  applied  to  the  judiciary 
Mr.  McCall  regarded  as  indefensible. 

"A  man  may  no  ^oner  be  upon  the  bench  in 
Arizona — I  believe  he  may  be- there  six  months 
— when  one-fourth  of  the  voters  may  petition 
for  his  recall,  and  then  he  is  given  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  choosing  between  two  al- 
ternatives— either  to  resign  in  five  days  or  to 
make  his  defence  in  200  words — and  have  the 
people  pass  upon  his  record.  What  sort  of 
a  judge  would  you  have  under  that  system — 
a  judge  who  would  feel  ^that  after  any  de- 
cision, if  he  might  offend  powerful  interests, 
if  he  might  offend  some  great  politician,  if  he 
might  offend  some  great  corporation  employ- 
ing thousands  of  men,  or  some  great  labor 
union  which  might  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
he  would  be  subject  to  recall?  What  sort  of 
justice  would  you  have  under  such  a  system? 
Why,  your  judge,  instead  of  going  to  the 
sources  of  the  law  and  to  the  fountains  of 
jurisprudence  before  deciding  a  case,  would 
go  out  and  look  at  the  weather  vane.  He 
might  be  put  on  trial  before  the  very  mob 
from  whose  lawless  vengeance  he  had  just 
rescued  a  prisoner." 
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_,  .  .^  ,  The  President's  battle 
Reciprocity  and       r  „  ,.1 

the  Tariff  ^^^     reciprocity     with 

Canada  is  not  yet  won. 
Tlie  danger  imminent  just  now  lurks  in 
the  wood  pulp  and  paper  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Root.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  be  the 
entering  wedge  for  other  changes  in  the 
bill,  and  changing  it  is  equivalent  to 
rejecting  it.  The  opposition  on  this 
point  between  the  Senator  from  New 
York    and    the    President    is    open    and 

somewhat     surprising. The     House 

Democrats  plan  to  offer  "popgun"  tariff 
bills  as  long  as  Congress  is  in  session. 
The  farmers'  free  list  bill  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  amendments  of  the  tariff 
law  revising  wool  and  cotton  schedules 
and  agricultural  products  not  affected  by 
the  Canadian  trade  agreement. 

Not  only  does  the 
Will  Lorimer  Resign?     demand    for    Wil- 

li  a  m  Lorimer's 
resignation  as  Senator  from  Illinois 
grow,  but  there  is  at  Washington  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  will  try  to  forestall  a 
second  investigation  of  his  election  by 
just  this  step.  Sentiment  in  the  Senate 
for  reopening  the  case  is  now  practically 
unanimous.  Senator  Bailey,  who  has 
been  a  champion  of  the  man  from  Illi- 
nois, now  asks  the  question,  Has  the  Sen- 
ate not  been  ''grossly  deceived"?  Lori- 
mer's chances  of  retaining  the  Senator- 
ship  are  reduced  not  only  by  the  produc- 
tion of  new  evidence,  but  by  material 
changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  changed  attitude  of  other 
Democrats  than  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  La 
Follette  (Wisconsin),  insurgent  Repub- 
lican, bitterly  attacked  Edward  Hines,  of 
the  so  called  lumber  trust,  in  the  third 
installment  of  his  speech  in  support  of 
his  resolution  for  referring  a  second  in- 
vestigation of  Lorimer's  election  to  a 
committee  of  five,  last  week.  He  quali- 
fied the  lumber  lobbyist  as  "impudent  and 
brazen."  He  also  attacked  Judge  Petit 
of  Chicago,  who  sat  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  granted  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  prevented 
the  investigating  committee  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Senate  from  obtaining  the 
books  and  papers  of  Edward  Tilden,  al- 
leged treasurer  of  the  Lorimer  fund. 
"This    Illinois    investigation    was    stopped," 


sai(l  Senator  La  Follette,  "by  invoking  the 
writ  (J f  habeas  corpus.  The  application  for 
that  writ  was  made  to  a  Lorimer  judge.  i 
niakc  that  statement  and  nobody  will  deny  it. 
This  judge  was  a  creature  of  Lorimer." 


More  About  l^^  Supreme  Court  of 
"Grafters"  Pennsylvania  affirms  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court 
in  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Joseph  M. 
Huston,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  a  $500  fine,  for  conspiring 
with  State  ofificers  to  defraud  the  State 
in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
capitol,  of  which  he  was  the  architect. 
His  counsel*  may,  however,  continue  the 
fight,  petitioning  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  reargument  of  the  case. The  presi- 
dent has  denied  the  applications  for  par- 
don of  Charles  W.  Morse,  banker  of 
New  York  City,  who  is  serving  a  fifteen 
year  sentence  in  the  Federal  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  John  R.  Walsh,  the 
Chicago  financier  who  is  serving  a  five 
year  sentence  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
In  making  his  decision  the  President  has 
resisted  powerful  social,  financial  and 
political  influences,  and  the  exprest  will 
of  about  10,000  persons,  who  signed  a 
petition  in  favor  of  Morse's  pardon.  In 
Walsh's  case  the  President  said,  in  part: 

'"The  application  for  pardon  must  be  de- 
nied. In  the  first  place  the  record  shows 
moral  turpitude  of  that  insidious  and  danger- 
ous kind  to  punish  which  the  national  banking 
laws  were  especially  enacted.  Those  laws 
were  intended  to  secure  on  the  part  of 
national  banking  officers  the  faithful  and  hon- 
est administration  of  their  trust  in  the  use 
and  handling  of  the  funds  of  the  bank,  in- 
cluding its  capital,  surplus  and  deposits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  and  depositors. 
A  bank  officer  who  uses  such  funds  to  pro- 
mote enterprises  in  which  he  has  a  private  in- 
terest and  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  shareholders  for  whom  he  is  a 
trustee  involves  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank 
in  unauthorized  speculation  from  \\1iich  he  is 
to  derive  profit  if  successful  is  guilty  of  a 
fraudulent  breach  of  trust,  is  guilty  of  moral 
turpitude  and  must  be  punished  under  the 
national  banking  act." 

On  Tuesday  of  last 
New  York  City      week     was     announced 

the  resig  nation  of 
James  C.  Cropsey,  police  commissioner, 
and    the    appointment    of    Rhinelander 
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Waldo  as  his  successor.  In  appointing 
Waldo  the  Mayor  told  him  that  he  want- 
ed him  to  do  the  same  good  work  he 
had  done  as  head  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department,  especially  in  banish- 
ing favoritism  and  political  influence 
over  appointments  and  promotions.  Com- 
missioner Waldo  will  be  one  of  the 
youngest  police  commissioners  to  have 
held  office.  The  downfall  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  served  less  than  eight 
months,  was  apparently  due  in  great 
measure  to  a  letter  written  by  James 
Creelman,  a  journalist  recently  appointed 
head  of  the  municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, charging  him  with  violating  the 
civil  service  law  in  the  management  of 
the  department,  and  with  disobeying  the 
Mayor's  explicit  orders  relative  to  ap- 
pointing patrolmen  and  to  the  making  of 
promotions.  Commissioner  Cropsey  had 
trouble  at  an  earlier  date  with  William  J. 
Flynn,  deputy  commissioner,  who  re- 
signed  from   the  department  in   disgust 

because     of     untoward     conditions. 

Henry  J.  Duveen,  head  of  Duveen  Broth- 
ers, art  dealers,  of  London,  Paris  and 
New  York,  and  Benjamin  Duveen,  a 
partner,  pleaded  guilty  last  week  to  in- 
dictments charging  them  with  underval- 
uation frauds  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portation of  art  objects.  Two  of  the 
Duveens  pleaded  guilty  last  March  and 
were  set  free  after  paying  $10,000  each, 
but  a  jail  sentence  was  looked  for  in  the 
present  instance.  In  the  case  of  Henry 
J.  Duveen,  however,  a  fine  of  $15,000 
was  all  that  Judge  Martin,*  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  imposed,  this  being 
the  maximum  amount  chargeable. 

President  Diaz  and 
Vice-President  Corral 
resigned  on  the  25th, 
and  their  resignations  were  accepted  by 
Mexico's  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Sefior 
de  la  Barra  was  then  elected  Provisional 
President.  On  the  following  day  he  took 
the  oath  of  office.  Early  in  the  morning 
on  the  same  day,  Diaz  secretly  left  the 
capital  and  was  carried  by  special  train 
to  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  his  intention  to 
sail  from  that  port  on  the  31st  for  Spain. 

Peace  in  northern  Mexico  followed 

the  signing,  on  the  21st,  of  the  peace 
agreement.  Two  days  later  it  became 
known  that  Corral,  as  well  as  Diaz,  was 


The  Retirement 
of  Diaz 


about  to  resign.  As  the  Socialist  follow- 
ers of  Flores  Magon,  in  the  extreme 
northwest,  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Madero,  he  prepared  to  send 
against  them  a  force  of  2,000  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Viljoen,  a  veteran 
of  the  Boer  War.  On  the  23d  the  new 
Cabinet  was  officially  announced.  It  will 
be  controlled  by  Madero's  relatives  and 
intimate  friends.  Ernesto  Madero,  his 
uncle,  a  wealthy  banker,  is  to  be  Minis- 
ter of  Finance ;  Rafael  Hernandez,  his 
cousin.  Minister  of  Justice ;  Dr.  Francis- 
co Gomez,  Minister  of  Education;  Emi- 
lio  Gomez  (the  doctor's  brother).  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  Gen.  Eugenio 
Rascon,  for  many  years  military  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  district,  Minister 
of  War.  An  Under-Secretary,  Barto- 
leme  Rosas,  friendly  to  Madero,  and 
named  by  him  and  De  la  Barra,  is  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations.  Ernesto  Ma- 
dero, only  thirty-five  years  old,  is  the 
richest  member  of  the  Madero  family, 
whose  wealth  is  said  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000.  In  the  South,  General  Figueroa 
announced  his  acceptance  of  the  peace 
agreement,  and  Madero  was  assured  that 
all  the  rebel  leaders  in  the  South  (Col- 
onel Zapata  excepted)  were  loyal  to  him. 
Zapata,  with  2,000  men,  revolted  against 
Figueroa  and  attempted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Cuernavaca,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied   by    a    part    of    Figueroa's    army 

under      General     Asunzolo. Because 

Diaz  did  not  resign  on  the  24th  there 
were  riotous  mobs  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  that  evening,  menacing  the  Palace 
and  the  President's  house.  They  set  fire 
to  the  building  of  El  Imparcial,  a  news- 
paper owned  by  the  Diaz  Government. 
Troops  and  the  police  fired  upon  them, 
killing  at  least  ten  persons.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  after  the  resignations  had 
been  announced,  the  streets  were  full  of 
rejoicing  people.  There  was  some  dis- 
order, and  two  men  were  killed,  but  riots 
were  prevented  by  the  earnest  admonition 
of  Alfredo  Dominguez,  the  personal  rep- 
resentatiA^e  of  Madero,  who  really  com- 
manded the  Federal  garrison  and  was  au- 
thorized to  use  Figueroa's  rebel  troops, 
if  they  should  be  needed,  to  preserve 
order. President  Diaz's  letter  of  res- 
ignation was  introduced  by  Deputv  Aspe, 
whose  eloquent  address  closed  with  the 
words :  "President  Porfirio  Diaz  is  dead ! 
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Long  live  Citizen  Porfirio  Diaz!"  The 
letter  was  as  follows: 

"The  Mexican  people,  who  generously  have 
covered  me  with  honors,  who  proclaimed  me 
as  their  leader  during  the  international  war, 
who  patriotically  assisted  me  in  all  works  un- 
dertaken to  develop  industry  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  Republic,  establish  its  credit,  gain 
for  it  the  respect  of  the  world  and  obtain 
for  it  an  honorable  position  in  the  concert  oi 
nations ;  that  same  people  has  revolted  in 
armed  military  bands,  stating  that  my  pres- 
ence in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  executive 
power  is  the  cause  of  this  insurrection. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  fact  imputable  to  me 
which  could  have  caused  this  social  phenome- 
non, but  permitting,  tho  not  admitting,  that 
I  may  be  unwittingly  culpable,  such  a  possi- 
bility makes  me  the  least  able  to  reason  out 
and  decide  my  own  culpability.  Therefore, 
respecting,  as  I  have  always  respected,  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  in  accordance  with 
article  82  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  I  come 
before  the  supreme  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion in  order  to  resign,  unreservedly,  the  office 
of  Constitutional  President  of  the  republic, 
with  which  the  national  vote  honored  me, 
which  I  do  with  all  the  more  reason  since,  in 
order  to  continue  in  office,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  shed  Mexican  blood,  endangering  the 
credit  of  the  country,  dissipating  its  wealth, 
exhausting  its  resources,  and  exposing  its  pol- 
icy to  international  complications. 

"I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  when  the  passions 
which  are  adherent  in  all  revolutions  have 
been  calmed,  a  more  conscientious  and  just 
study  will  bring  out  in  the  national  mind  a 
correct  acknowledgment,  which  will  allow  me 
to  die  carrying  engraved  in  my  soul  a  just 
impression  of  the  estimation  of  my  life,  which 
thruout  I  have  devoted  and  will  devote  to  my 
countrymen." 

On  the  following  day  Madero  resigned 
the  office  of  Provisional  President  and 
issued  an  address  of  nearly  2,000  words. 
The  triumph  of  the  revolutionists,  he 
said,  was  complete,  and  there  would  be 
justice  equally  for  the  rich  and  for  the 
poor.  He  asked  all  to  assist  him  and  De 
la  Barra,  to  whom  office  had  been  given 
"solely  with  the  idea  that  he  might  serve 
his  country  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  despotic  government  of  General  Diaz 
and  the  eminently  popular  government 
which  will  result  from  the  coming  gen- 
eral elections."  He  was  able  to  say  that 
De  la  Barra  was  now  "one  of  us."  Those 
who  had  been  victims  of  tyranny,  he  con- 
tinued, had  now  no  cause  to  fear  "some 
trick  from  their  old  oppressors."  De  la 
Barra  had  never  '^served  as  an  instru- 
ment to  burlesque  the  popular  vote." 
There  woiild  be  a  guaranty  of  liberty  in 


the  substitution  of  worthy  Governors  for 
those  now  holding  office.  In  private  life 
he  would  still  be  regarded  as  chief  of 
the  revolutionary  party,  and  he  asked  all 
to  aid  him  in  restoring  order : 

"Mexicans,  when  I  invited  you  to  take  up 
arms  I  said  that  you  would  be  invincible  in 
war  and  magnanimous  in  victory.  You  have 
fulfilled  faithfully  my  prognostication,  earning 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  Now  it 
is  recommended  that,  just  as  you  have  known 
how  to  grasp  your  arms  in  the  defense  of 
your  rights,  you  should  continue  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  national  guards,  placing  your- 
selves in  the  lofty  position  which  guards  order 
and  constitutes  guaranty  for  society  and  for 
the  new  regime  of  things.  You  who  retire  lo 
private  life  are  armed  with  the  new  weapon 
which  you  have  conquered — the  vote.  Use 
liberally  that  powerful  weapon,  and  very  soon 
you  will  see  that  it  is  proportionately  a  more 
important  and  durable  victory  than  that  which 
your  rifle  has  given  you." 

It  is  expected  that  the  general  election 
will  take  place  on  October  8.  Madero 
will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Reports  from  the  capital  say  that  the 
clerical,  or  Catholic,  party,  which  Diaz 
opposed,  is  organizing  for  the  campaign 
and  probably  will  not  support  Madero. 
President  Diaz,  members  of  his  fam- 
ily and  several  friends  left  his  home  at  2 
a.  m.  on  the  26th,  reached  the  railway 
station  by  way  of  unfrequented  streets, 
and  were  carried '  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
narrow  gauge  road.  The  President's 
train  of  three  cars  was  preceded  by  a 
pilot  train  and  followed  by  a  guard  train, 
each  heavily  armed.  The  pilot  train  was 
stopped  and  ^attacked  by  200  rebels  or 
bandits.  While  the  fight  was  going  on 
the  President's  train  arrived.  Diaz 
leaped  out  and,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
led  the  soldiers,  who  drove  the  bandits 
away  after  killing  twenty  of  them.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Madrid. 


^  ,       _  Coahuila's   Legislature  at 

Other  Events     ^^^^     ^^^^^^^^  -^    ^^^^^    ^ 

in  Mexico  jyiaderist  Governor.  Ma- 
dero thereupon  ordered  an  attack  upon 
the  State's  capital.  Then  the  Legislature 
yielded  and  gave  the  office  to  Venustiano 
Carranza,  whom  Madero  had  named. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  change 
of  Governors  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa.  In  Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara 
the  Governors  resigned  only  after  riots 
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in  which  a  dozen  men  were  shot  down,  ended    with    the    surrender   of    Torreon 

The  kiUing  of  fifteen  preceded  the  resig-  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  the  war.   The 

nation    of    the    Governor    of    San    Luis  Chinese   colony    was   exterminated;   238 

Potosi. The  three  days  battle  which  Chinese    and    7    Japanese    were    killed 
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either  by  the  incoming  rebels  or  by  a 
local  mob  which  looted  the  city  after  the 
Federal  troops  had  fled  and  before  the 

rebels    took    possession. Red    Lopez, 

formerly  rebel  commander  at  Agua 
Prieta,  was  courtmartialed  last  week  by 
Maderist  officers  for  desertion,  and  sent 

to  the  penitentiary   for  eight  years. 

At  Altar,  in  Northwestern  Sonora,  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  seven  Socialist  offi- 
cers, followers  of  Flores  Magon,  the  Los 
Angeles  agitator,  were  tried  by  a  Ma- 
derist military  court  for  looting  a  village. 
They   were    found   guilty,    sentenced   to 

death  and  shot. When  Senor  Liman- 

tour.  Minister  of  Finance,  gave  up  his 
office,  he  exhibited  to  his  successor  a 
little  more  than  $60,000,000  lying  in  the 
Treasury  vaults.  For  this  he  took  a 
receipt. Daniel  de  Villiers  was  ar- 
rested at  El  Paso,  and  W.  G.  Dunn  at 
Monterey,  on  the  28th,  for  conspiracy  to 
take  the  life  of  Madero  and  for  attempt- 
ing to  purchase  the  aid  of  General  Oroz- 
co  and  General  Viljoen  by  a  bribe  of 
$85,000.  Viljoen  had  reported  their  first 
conversation  with  him  to  Madero,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  led  them  on  until 
they  paid  a  part  of  the  ofifered  money. 

p         ,       ,       Representatives  of  Hayti 

c,  ^,  A  •  and  of  banto  Domms^o 
South  America     ,  1^1  • 

began,  last  week,  a  series 

of  conferences  in  Washington,  their  pur- 
pose being  to  agree  upon  a  protocol  for 
the  arbitration  of  the  boundary  dispute 
which    nearly   caused   war   between    the 

two    republics    a    few    months    ago. 

Sefior  Borda,  Colombia's  Minister  at 
Washington,  presented  his  letter  of  re- 
call last  week.  In  a  published  interview 
he  said  that  all  in  this  country  had  been 
very  kind  to  him.  He  then  exprest  re- 
gret that  he  had  failed  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  about  Panama. 
There  was  nothing  left,  he  added,  but 
arbitration,  the  need  of  which  had  been 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "astound- 
ing confession"  that  he  ''took"  the  isth- 
mus province,  and  also  by  the  avowed 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  use 
arbitration  for  a  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes with   foreign   Powers. Manuel 

Bonilla,  leader  of  the  recent  revolution 
in  Honduras,  arrived  at  the  capital  of 
that  country  on  the  25th,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm. 


T         T^.  ^  1  he  flieht  from  Pans  to 

Long  Distance      tv^t     1   •  1  r   11 

A.    T3  Madrid  was  successfully 

Air  Races  ...      ,     ,         ,^.       •' 

accomplished    by    Pierre 

Vedrine,  a  French  aviator,  thirty  years 
old,  who  won  his  license  as  an  air  pilot 
last  December.  lie  will  receive  the 
$20,000  offered  by  the  Petit  Parisien  and 
the  $10,000  offered  by  the  Spanish  aero 
clubs.  Altho  he  started  on  the  21st  and 
arrived  on  the  26th,  the  total  time  spent 
in  the  air  was  12  hours  and  18  minutes. 
The  time  of  the  Paris-Madrid  express  is 
26  hours.  As  the  shortest  distance  is 
721  miles,  his  average  speed  was  over 
60  miles  an  hour.  Emile  Train,  whose 
monoplane  killed  Minister  of  War  Ber- 
teaux  and  injured  Premier  Monis  on  the 
aviation  field  at  the  start,  retired  from 
the  race.  Frey  only  got  as  far  as 
Etampes,  but  Garros  ancl  Gibert  as  well 
as  Vedrine  made  the  first  stage  of  the 
race  thru  France  to  Angouleme,  and  the 
second  across  the  border  to  San  Sebas- 
tian. The  third  stage,  however,  was  the 
most  difficult,  267  miles  over  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region.  Garros  was  stopped 
by  a  failure  of  his  motor  at  Tolosa,  15 
miles  south  of  San  Sebastian,  and  Gibert 
met  with  a  similar  delay  at  Vittoria,  59 
miles  from  San  Sebastian.  A  severe 
storm  prevented  their  completing  the 
course.  Vedrine  was  obliged  to  make  a 
long  halt  at  Burgos,  but  starting  from 
there, ,  made  Madrid  in  a  single  flight, 
crossing  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  at  an 
altitude  of  over  6,000  feet.  Both  Gibert 
and  Vedrine  were  attacked  by  eagles. 
On  his  arrival  in  Madrid  Vedrine  deliv- 
ered the  letters  given  to  him  in  Paris, 
JDOught  a  suit  of  clothes,  was  presented 
to  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  .  aero- 
drome, gave  an  exhibition  flight  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  had  waited  for 
him  in  vain  all  the  previous  day,  and 
then  took  the  train  back  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  in  time  to  enter  the  race  to 
Rome  and  Turin.  This  covers  a  dis- 
tance of  1,300  miles;  the  first  stage  be- 
ing from  Paris  to  Nice  via  Dijon,  Lyon 
and  Avignon;  the  second  Nice  to  Rome 
via  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and  the  third  Rome 
to  Turin  via  Florence  and  Bologna. 
Prizes  amounting  to  $100,000  are  offered 
and  the  contestants  have  until  June  15 
to  complete  the  course.  Twelve  contest- 
ants made  the  start  between  6  and  7  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  among  them 
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Garros  and  Frey,  and  nine  others,  in- 
cluding" Vedrine,  were  scheduled  to  start 
on  the  following  morning.  Henry  Wey- 
mann,  the  only  American,  was  forced  to 

land   near   Troyes. Germany,   not   to 

be  excluded  from  the  sport,  has  arranged 
a  course  of  1,164  niiles,  beginning  and 
ending  at  Berlin,  and  twenty-five  avia- 
tors have  entered  for  it. 

The  G  e  r  m  a  n 
Insurance  Legislation  Reichstag  has  un- 
dertaken the  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  revision  and  extension 
of  the  system  of  State  insurance.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  subject  has 
been  at  w^ork  for  over  a  year  and  has 
prepared  a  report  of  over  2,000  printed 
pages.  The  bill  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee is  exceedingly  long  and  complex, 
comprising  2,000  paragraphs  with  de- 
pendent sections  and  sub-sections.  At 
present  the  working  class  is  insured,  but 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  insurance 
to  all  v/age-earners  receiving  less  than 
$1,250  a  year.  It  applies  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men,  and  will  include  clerks 
and  other  commercial  employees,  ship 
officers  and  musicians.  The  employee 
begins  to  pay  his  dues  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  at  sixty-five  is  eligible  to  an  old 
age  pension.  Disability  insurance  comes 
into  effect  for  men  after  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  ten  years,  and  for  women 
after  five.  There  are  "ine  categories, 
ranging  from  Class  A,  those  whose  in- 
come is  less  than  $137,  to  Class  J,  for  in- 
comes ranging  between  $1,000  and 
$1,250.  The  bill  as  reported  provided 
for  an  equal  division  of  contributions  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  but  it 
was  amended  in  the  Reichstas:  to  make  it 
the  same  as  before,  that  is,  the  employed 
paying  two-thirds  and  employers  one- 
third.  Complaints  have  been  made  by 
the  Socialists  of  favoritism  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sick  funds  on  account  of 
religious  or  political  proclivities,  and  the 
new  law  provides  for  the  warning  or  dis- 
missal of  officials  who  abuse  their  power 
in  this  way.  The  Socialist  amendments 
to  the  bill  were,  however,  all  rejected 
thru  a  combination  of  the  National  Lib- 
erals with  the  parties  of  the  Right. ■ 

In  France  the  preliminary  reports  of  the 
operation  of  the  workingmen's  pension 
law  which  came  into  operation  in  July 
are  unfavorable.     Only  a  small  propor- 


tion of  those  eligible  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities.  At  Orleans 
out  of  a  total  number  of  20,000  who  arc 
qualified  only  thirty-seven  persons  have 
made  application  for  insurance.  At  Di- 
jon only  6,000  out  of  20,000  have  regis- 
tered. The  Socialists  are  opposed  to  the 
law  on  the  ground  that  no  contribution 
at  all  ought  to  be  required  from  the 
workingmen,  and  in  municipalities  where 
they  are  in  power  the  officials  have  re- 
fused to  promote  the  establishment  of  the 
system.  Another  objection  to  the  law  is 
the  requirement  of  rep-istration.  Each 
person  insured  must  keep  his  numbered 
card  and  present  it  for  the  affixing  of 
stamps  whenever  he  is  paid.  This  is  re- 
sented as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  work- 
ingmen under  the  stricter  control  of  the 
police  and  of  the  employers. In  Eng- 
land Lloyd-George's  insurance  plan  is 
also  meeting  with  some  opposition  from 
the  classes  it  is  intended  to  benefit  as  they 
object  to  the  compulsorv  deductions  from 
the  wages  paid  them.  The  physicians  ob- 
ject to  it  because  it  tends  to  make  them 
State  servants  at  low  salaries. 

ji 

rp,     -D    ^  The  first  election  under 

Ihe  Portuguese     ,, 

•c,,    ^.  the    new     reg^ime    was 

Elections  ,    ,  ,  c      j  tv/t 

held    on    Sunday,    May 

28,  The  election  was  perfectly  orderly 
and  the  long-rumored  rising  of  the  Mon- 
archists did  not  take  place.  The  Mon- 
archists in  fact  did  not  venture  to  nom- 
inate any  candidates  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Socialists  and  independent 
Republicans,  the  231  Deputies  elected  are 
supporter^;  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  result  shows  no  indication  of 
a  reaction  against  the  RepubHc  or  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  such  as  has 
been  repeatedly  reported  of  late.  It  has 
always  been  customary  in  Portugal 
for  the  party  in  power  to  arrange  mat- 
ters in  advance  so  as  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority in  its  favor  and  doubtless  the  same 
political  tactics  have  been  used  in  this 
case.  The  Provisional  Government  at 
any  rate  took  every  precaution  to  prevent 
an  outbreak.  Many  Monarchists  sus- 
pected of  conspiring  against  the  Repub- 
lic were  put  under  arrest  and  more  have 
emigrated.  Soldiers  were  kept  under 
arms  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
Carbonari  formed  an  efficient  volunteer 
vigilance  committee.    Troops  were  land- 
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ed  at  Oporto  from  the  cruiser  "Adam- 
aster"    for   the    purpose    of    checking   a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  country  from 
Monarchist  refugees  assembled  in  Tuy, 
Spain,  but  if  such  a  force  exists  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance.     Now  that  the 
Government  is  supported  by  a  popular 
vote  its  recognition  by   foreign   Powers 
will  be  inevitable  and  the  prospects  of  an 
overthrow   of  the   Republic   are   dimin- 
ished.   In  spite  of  the  recent  increase  in 
the  rumors  of  a  counter  revolution,  the 
public  credit  of  Portugal  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced owing  to  the  financial  reforms. 
The  revenues  have  increased  $200,000  in 
the  last  six  months  in  spite  of  great  re- 
missions   of    taxation.      At    Lisbon    a 
woman,  Dr.  Beatrix  Angelo,  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  voters  by  mistake,  was  per- 
mitted to  deposit  her  ballot.     She  was 
conducted  to   the  polls  by   a  crowd   of 
women  and  received  with  a  congratula- 
tory speech  by  the  presiding  officer.    The 
Portuguese     Government    favors    equal 
suffrage.      The    Constituent    Assembly 
now  elected  will  take  up  first  the  draft- 
ing of  a  constitution,  second  the  passage 
of  organic  laws,  including  the  electoral 
law  in  accordance  with  it,  third,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  acts  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  fourth,  the  budget.     The 
separation  law  will  be  introduced  as  a 
separate  bill.     If  the  plans  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  are  carried  out  there 
will  be  but  one  chamber.     In  case  of  a 
deadlock  or  serious  conflict  in  this  body, 
the   Deputies   of   the   preceding   Parlia- 
ment will  be  called  in  to  vote.    This  is  a 
novel    feature   in   parliamentary   institu- 
tions.   Members  of  Parliament  are  elect- 
ed for  four  years.    The  President  of  the 
Republic  is  to  be  elected  by  Parliament 
for  five  years  and  he  is  not  eligible  for 
a  re-election  for  the  succeeding  term.   He 
will  name  Ministers  in  accordance  with 
the  majority  in  Parliament.    The  Depart- 
ments of  War,  Finance,  Public  Works, 
Marine,  Education  and  Colonies  are  to 
be  regarded  as  non-political,  and  these 
Ministers    appointed    for   terms   of   five 
years  will  not  be  subject  to  removal  by 
Parliament.     Senhor  Braga,  now  Presi- 
dent, believes  that  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  diplomatic  body  are  un- 
necessary in  our  present  state  of  civil- 
ization and  he  will  try  to  get  along  with- 
out them.    The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
will  act  as  Premier  and  as  Vice-Presi- 


dent.  On  May  29  the  Pope  issued  an 

encyclical  protesting  against  "the  perse- 
cution of  the  Church  by  the  Portuguese 
Government"  and  against  "the  unjust 
and  oppressive  law  of  separation."  The 
bishops  of  Portugal  just  before  the  elec- 
tion issued  a  proclamation  denouncing 
the  Provisional  Government  and  declar- 
ing that  under  the  proposed  law  the 
Church  was  not  separated  from  the  State 
but  annexed  to  it  and  deprived  of  both 
its  property  and  its  authority. 

rj^,     ^  .  The  French  relief  ex- 

The  Occupation  1  ,•  ,       ^  ,        , 

*^  pedition  under  Colonel 

Brulard  reached  Fez 
on  Sunday,  May  21.  The  column  was 
subjected  to  desultory  attacks  by  the 
natives  on  the  way,  but  met  with  no  seri- 
ous opposition.  The  foreign  residents  in 
Fez  were  found  to  be  safe.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  capital,  however,  has  aroused 
great  indignation  among  the  Moors. 
Mulai  Hafid  can  only  hold  his  throne  by 
the  constant  support  of  the  French.  It 
is  impossible  for  them,  therefore,  to  com- 
ply with  the  German  desire  to  retire 
from  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
present  plan  is  to  garrison  Fez  with  as 
small  a  force  as  possible  and  then  to 
keep  open  two  routes,  one  to  the  west- 
ward, connecting  with  Rabat,  the  route 
now  followed  by  the  relief  column;  the 
other  to  the  eastward  by  Taza  to  the 
Muluya  River,  where  now  a  large  force 
of  French  troops,  under  General  Toutee, 
is  held  in  leash.  Fortified  positions  may 
be  established  along  both  routes  and  con- 
nected by  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
French  Cabinet  is  in  wireless  communi- 
cation with  its  forces  in  Morocco,  using 
the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris  as  a  sending 
antenna.  Mulai  Zin,  who  holds  Mequi- 
nez  and  aspires  to  be  Sultan,  is  reported 
to  have  protected  the  American  mission- 
aries when  that  city  was  captured  by  the 
Berbers  and  to  be  maintaining  order 
ever  since.  Premier  Monis  offended  the 
Socialists  by  appointing  as  Minister  of 
War  a  soldier  instead  of  a  civilian,  Gen- 
eral Goiran,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
late  M.  Berteaux,  is  an  experienced 
artilleryman  and  an  excellent  horseman. 
What  effect  the  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Department  will  have 
upon  the  Moroccan  situation  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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Geologists  from   the   Bureau  of  Science 

At  the   top  of  Mount   Ato,   Mindanao,   P.   I. 


^ 
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Native  Sailboat  Towing  a  Barge — 

Of  which  we  see  only  a  small  corner.  (Balanga,  Bataan,  P.  I.)  The  Philip- 
pine pictures  \ye  reoroduce  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,    Washington. 


The  Grazing  Lands  of  Southern  Porto  Rico. 
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San  Geronimo,  Porto  Rico,  from  the  Military  Road.  ^ 
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^p  Photographs  by  Burt  O.   Clark,   San  Juan.    P.  R. 

^  Fort  San  Geronimo,  San  Juan,  Porto   Rico. 


Gigantic  Concrete   Construction  at  Panama. 


Above   are  the  locks   at   Miraflores,  and  below,  those    at    Gatun.      This    is    the    largest    piece    of 
concrete  construction  in  the  world.      Photographs  from  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
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Old  Porto  Bello,  Panama. 

It   was   made    a  treasure   port   for   the  Spanish    galleons    in    1584.    but    was 
sacked   by   the   English   pirate,    Sir  Henry   Morgan,   in    1668. 
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The  Modern  Porto  Bello. 

It    has    railroads    and    steamboats,    and    supplies    the    stone    for    the 
concrete    locks    at    Gatun. 


Copyright,   Underwood  &  Underwood.  ThC     GraVC    of    311    Alaskan    Chicf. 

Near   the    Stickeen    River,   Alaska, 
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[The  response  to  our  call  for  letters  d-Scriptive  of  vacations  noteworthy  fur  delight- 
fulness,  eventfulness,  or  "difference"  has  been  generous  and  hearty.  We  scarcely  real- 
ized that  we  had  a  roll  of  readers  so  various,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  almost  unex- 
ceptionally  interesting  in  their  accounts  of  themselves  It  is  impossible  to  find  space  for 
nearly  all  the  va.ation  stories  which  have  pleased  us  in  the  reading,  yet  we  offer  a  good 
many  pages  of  them,  and  i  i.tures  of  our  readers'  own  making.  This  year  prizes  are 
awarded  to  what  we  believe  the  best  and  the  second  best  of  these  contributions.  Without 
claiming  to  be  infallible,  we  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  first  prize  belongs  to 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Hesselgrave,  of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  and  the  second  prize  to  M'r.  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  of  New  York.  Wc  are  grateful  to  our  other  contributors — both  to  those  who  are 
represented  hei-e  and  to  those  whose  offerings,  had  we  printed  them  all,  would  have 
filled   all   this   issue   and   several   more    of   equal  size. — Editou.] 


Vacation  Days  on  Battlefields. 

ITH  a  joy  not  unlike  that 
which  animated  many  a 
hopeful  youth  in  '6i,  we  set 
forth,  my  friend  and  I,  to 
spend  a  short  vacation  wan- 
dering over  the  battlefields 
of  the  Civil  War.  Strange 
perversity  of  mind,  you  will 
say,  to  turn  toward  war  in 
these  days  when  the  very  air  vibrates  with  the 
notes  of  universal  peace.  But  to  one  born 
since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  tho  he 
be  a  hater  of  war,  a  visit  to  these  fields  is 
not  without  value  beyond  the  mere  change 
of  scene.  It  may  be  rich  in  suggestiveness 
and  enlargement  of  vision.  To  allay  all  ap- 
prehensions, let  me  say  at  once  that  it  tends 
to  make  war  appear  twofold  more  the  child 
of  hell   than   it   seemed  before. 

The  buds  were  just  unfolding  into  leaf  and 
Ijlossom  when  we  reached  "the  high  water 
mark"  of  the  Confederacy  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
and  summer  seemed  near  at  hand  when  two 
wrecks  later  we  rested  in  the  picturesque  Cap- 
itol square  of  Richmond.  As  we  sailed  merri- 
ly down  the  James  past  scenes  of  Colonial  in- 
terest we  felt  a  strange  but  grateful  transition 
as  from  a  gloomy  nightmare  of  battles  into 
the  warm  sunlight  of  legend  and  story.  Yet 
fixt  in  memory  were  certain  new  and  vivid 
impressions  that  seemed  worthy  fruitage  of 
our  springtime  holiday.  On  our  first  day  of 
sightseeing  we  found  ourselves  standing  be- 
side the  statue  of  General  Warren  on  Little 
Round  Top,  viewing  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg as  it  stretched  away  to  the  west  and 
north  like  a  great  park,  adorned  with  regi- 
mental monuments  and  memorial  shafts.  It 
was  from  this  vantage  point  and  from  one  of 
the  steel  observation  towers  that  we  received 
our  first  impression  of  the  immense  scale  on 


which  the  military  operations  of  the  great  war 
were  carried  out.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes,  this  sense  of  bigness  was  continually 
with  us,  whether  we  drove  for  hours  along 
the  avenues  which  now  mark  the  old  battle 
lines  of  Gettysburg  and  Antietam,  or  traced 
for  miles  with  toilsome  step  thru  field  and  for- 
est the  still  unlevelled  earthworks  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  and  Cold  Harbor,  mute  but  impressive 
witnesses  of  the  extended  battle  front  which 
Lee  threw  forward  to  receive  the  shocks  of  his 
determined  antagonist.  Tho  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  our  fathers  went  forth  to 
war,  the  reality  of  it  all  strikes  one  with  over- 
whelming force  when  he  looks  across  the  fields 
once  almost  literally  covered  by  the  fallen  he- 
roes from  Pickett's  fruitless  but  ever  mem- 
orable charge,  or  walks  along  the  well-pre- 
served intrenchments  of  Marye's  Heights,  be- 
fore which  the  Union  soldiers  were  rushed 
up  to  be  slaughtered  for  naught.  The  ragged 
edge  and  penlike  interior  of  the  "Crater"'  at 
Petersburg  suggest,  as  nothing  short  of  their 
reality  can,  the  awful  harvest  of  blood  and 
death  which  followed  the  sowing  of  civil  strife. 
Along  the  winding  roads  of  the  Wilderness 
we  were  obliged  again  and  again  to  leave  the 
carriage  that  our  horses  might  the  more  easily 
drag  it  out  of  the  mud  into  which  it  had 
sunk  up  to  the  axles.  Then  we  realized  as 
we  could  not  have  done  before  the  almost 
superhuman  effort  necessary  to  take  an  army 
with  its  wagon  trains  and  artillery  thru  this 
region,  fighting  w-ith  desperate  determination 
at  almost  every  step.  It  needed  but  little 
imagination  to  see  the  weltering  mass  of  ani- 
mals and  men  toiling  along  here  under  the 
burning  Southern  sun,  churning  these  narrow 
roadways  into  long  strips  of  morass,  the  smoke 
of  battle  and  burning  timber  rising  on  the 
right,  the  exhausted  and  wounded  crawling 
away  to  the  left  for  shelter  and  help.  Small 
wonder  that  much  wreckage  was  left  by  the 
way!       Yet   as   we   passed   from   field   to  field 
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one  could  not  help  noticing  how  kindly  nature 
seeks  to  cover  and  obliterate  the  traces  of 
man's  destroying  wrath.  The  woods  were 
everywhere  sprinkled  with  a  white  shower  of 
dogwood,  the  azaleas  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  violets  and  si)ring-beauties  vied  with  the 
s()n;^s  of  the  birds  to  make  us  forget  the  past 
and  enjoy  the  present.  Now  and  then  we 
found  the  ominous  earthworks  under  the  shade 
of  trees  rooted  in  their  banks.  A  little  search 
showed  that  when  the  soldiers  came  they 
threw  up  these  works  in  fields  of  corn,  tlic 
rows  of  which  are  still  discernible.  When 
the  scourge  of  war  left  all  in  desolation,  na- 
ture sowed  the  bloody,  deserted  fields  with 
pine  and  oak  and  chestnut  which  now  strug- 
gle with  leaf  and  spine  to  hide  from  view  the 
implements  and  evidences  of  former  destruc- 
tion. We,  too,  felt  the  soothing  hand  of  time 
— or  was  it  the  spirit  of  a  new  age?  The  old 
rancor  of  youth,  imbibed  from  the  stories  of 
those  who  had  suffered,  was  fast  losing  its 
grip.  We  looked  with  equal  regret  and  rev- 
erence upon  the  monuments  marking  the  spots 
where  Jackson  and  Reynolds  fell.  They  were 
both  our  heroes.  Nothing  more  nearly  ex- 
prest  pur  feelings  than  the  noble  monument 
to  the  23d  New  Jersey  Volunteers  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Salem  Church.  On  the  western 
face  is  a  tablet  com- 
memorating "o  u  r 
heroic  comrades,  who 
gave  their  lives  for 
their  country's  unity,' 
and  on  the  eastern 
side  is  another  in- 
scribed "to  the  brave 
Alabama  boys,  our 
opponents  on  this 
field  of  battle,  whose 
memory  we  honor." 
One  at  last  in 
memory  as  well  as  in 
hope ! 

But  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  im- 
pression that  one  of 
this  generation  re- 
ceives in  traversing 
the  battlefields  from 
Gettysburg  to  Rich- 
mond is  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  human 
life,  and  this  because 
it  is  so  oft  repeated. 
Now  it  is  Burnside 
sending  his  men  thru 
Fredericksburg  to  fall 
in  rows  before  the 
bights  beyond ;  now 
it  is  Lee  ordering  the 
flower  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia 
to  almost  certain 
death  on  that  fatal 
third  of  July.  Well 
might  Longstreet 
weep  as  he  saw  his 
brave  boys  leave  the 
cover  of  Seminary 
Ridge  and  dash  to- 
ward     the     batteries 


Photograph  by  O.  W.  Smith,   Suring,  Wis. 
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and  bayonets  beyond  the  Emmetsburg  road ! 
(irant  himself  is  said  to  have  regretted  the 
terrible  assault  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  of  what 
avail  was  the  massacre  of  Magruder's  men  at 
iMalvern  Mill?  As  useless  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  brave  four  thousand  at  the  "Crater"  was 
the  slaughter  of  Gordon's  veterans  at  Fort 
Stcadman.  Almost  every  battlefield  tells  a 
like  tale,  until  one  is  ready  to  believe  that 
more  lives  were  uselessly  sacrificed  than  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  they  sought  to  serve. 
But  that  is  war,  and  indicates  the  price  we 
jjay  for  turning  away  from  the  orderly  courts 
of  justice  to  settle  our  disputes  by  an  appeal 
to  barbaric  force.  A  suspicion  steals  across 
the  mind  that  all  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
in  war  is  useless,  and  with  it  comes  the  hope 
that  some  day  "the  better  angels  of  our  na- 
ture" will  modify  the  motto  at  the  gate  of 
our  national  cemetery:  Dulce  et  decorum  est 
pro  patria  iiiori,  and  write  over  the  door  of 
every  schoolhouse.  Diilce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  vivere. 

Chatham.  N.  T.   ChARLES  E.  He.SSELGRAVE. 

Cut  a  Coupon. 

Vacations  are  the  coupons  on  the  bonds  of 
industry.     They  mature  semi-annually.      After 

maturity,  whenever 
they  are  cut,  they  be- 
gin to  earn  interest 
If  they  are  not  cut, 
these  coupons  have 
no  future  value  for 
the  owner,  nor  for 
his  heirs.  Flerein 
lies  the  difference 
between  these  and 
the  coupons  of  other 
good  bonds ;  the  lat- 
ter, if  not  cut  by  the 
owner,  may,  at  least, 
be  of  .  value  to  his 
successors. 

Vacations,  it  has 
been  somewhat  face- 
tiously said,  should 
be  taken  on  two  oc- 
casions :  when  you 
need  them  and  when 
you  do  not  need 
them.  Seriously 
spoken,  this  is  sound 
advice.  When  the 
system  is  run  down, 
a  rest  and  a  change 
of  surroundings  are 
far  better  than  the 
use  of  medicine;  for 
vacations  benefit  mind 
as  well  as  body  and. 
after  enjoying  them., 
men  return  to  their 
regular  duties  with 
new  mental  as  well 
as  physical  vigor. 
How  much  wiser, 
however,  is  the  man 
who  takes  his  vaca- 
tion before  the  time 
comes   when    he    may 
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absolutely  require  it.  The  enjoyment  of  holi- 
days, when  one  is  in  good  health,  is,  of  course, 
much  keener  than  when  rest  is  compulsory. 
More  sports  may  be  indulged  in ;  more  travel 
enjoyed;  the  beauties  of  nature  will  certainly 
be  more   fully  appreciated. 

There  are  many  busy  men  who  brag  of  never 
having  taken  a  vacation.  Instead  of  being 
proud  of  their  continuous  industry,  they  should 
rather  be  ashamed  of  their  vicious  absorption. 
For  an  occupation  becomes  a  vice  when  it 
completely  possesses  the  soul  of  a  man  and 
occupies  all  his  time  and  thought.  The  va- 
cation habit  is  not  an  extravagant  one.  On 
the  contrary,  proper  vacations  are  of  decided 
economic  value. 

Vacations  brighten  a  man.  They  tend  to 
make  his  work  more  attractive  to  him  and  to 
make  him  more  attractive  in  his  work.  They 
give  him  a  reserve  supply  of  strength  and  pa- 
tience which  is  bound  to  bring  a  net  profit. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  a  man  can,  in  the 
long  run,  do  better  work  in  51  weeks  each 
year  than  he  can  in  52  weeks  of  steady  em- 
ployment. The  headway  lost  during  the  weei< 
of  rest  is  soon  recovered.  But  looking  be- 
yond the  financial  value  of  vacations  to  the 
general  betterment  of  the  man,  we  must  note 
how  much  they  contribute  to  his  education, 
how  much  n:ore  they  make  him  feel  that  his 
life  is  worth  living.  We  are  not  living  en- 
tirely for  the  purpose  of  working,  but  rather 
we  are  working  in  order  to  be  able  to  live. 
We  are  prone  to  forget  that  "living"  should 
include  sufficient  leisure  to  make  possible  a 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  best  things  in 
the  world,  not  all  of  which  come  to  us  in  the 
daily  routine  of  our  occupation 

New   York   City.  Marcus   M.   MarkS. 


Fishing  and  Fire. 

There  were  ten  of  us,  and  our  outfit  con- 
sisted of  two  light  wagons,  and  three  saddle 
horses.  We  took  provisions  enough  to  last 
us  two  weeks,  as  we  were  to  be  torty  miles 
from  home  and  railroad,  and  twelve  miles 
from  a  post  office. 

The  first  real  excitement  came  when  wc 
crossed  the  Columbia  River  on  an  old  rickety- 
ferryboat.  The  slope  toward  the  river,  as  we 
lefi  the  ferry,  was  almost  too  much,  and  one 
wagon  came  within  one  of  sliding  into  the 
stream.  Good  driving  saved  it,  however,  with 
the  loss  of  a  tin  pail,  two  loaves  of  bread,  and 
six  fishhooks. 

The  roads,  as  we  neared  the  camping  place 
of  our  choice,  disappeared.  An  old  Indian 
trail  was  our  only  guide.  We  continued,  how- 
ever, over  stumps,  fallen  trees,  and  rocks,  with 
the  rig  sometimes  on  an  incline  of  forty-five 
degrees,  which  resulted  in  a  hasty  movement 
of  all  to  the  upper  side. 

Our  life  in  camp  was  carried  out  with 
splendid  system.  At  first  we  thought  it  un- 
necessary for  some  one  to  be  always  in  camp, 
but  a  visit  from  some  very  uncivilized  cows 
soon  taught  us  differently.  The  washing  was 
on  the  line  and  when  we  returned  to  find 
numberless  articles  missing,  and  a  comforter 
badly  torn,  we  decided  that  some  one  must 
always  mount  guard. 

The  sport  of  fishing  for  troui  never  palled 
on  us.  We  would  wade  down  the  creek,  fish- 
ing hours  at  a  time,  with  varied  results ;  the 
hooks  left  dangling  in  treetops  or  a  misstep 
followed  by  a  good  soaking  in  the  creek,  tor 
example,  but  we  alwavs  had  fun  and  fish  in 
the  end.  We  never  tired  of  fish  three  times 
a  day. 
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Sometimes  we  would  lake  a  ride  over  the 
mountains  in  search  of  grouse.  What  joy 
ulien  enough  were  brought  into  camp  for  a 
good  meal !  But  don't  go  out  for  grouse  out 
of   season ! 

One  strenuous  day's  work  for  four  of  us 
was  to  ride  twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  post 
office.  It  was  the  sixth  of  July,  about  112° 
in  the  shade.  The  object,  to  get  the  returns 
of  the  Johnson-Jeffries  fight.  Of  course  a 
newspaper  was  taken  back  to  camp  and  the 
w  hole  account  eagerly  read  by  the  boys. 

Worthier  of  mention  was  the  remarkable 
friendship  of  the  rattlesnakes.  We  met  them 
in  the  open,  we  met  them  in  the  driftwood, 
when  trymg  to  disentangle  fishhooks,  and 
two  even  became  so  friendly  as  to  come  right 
past  our  sleeping  tents  down  to  the  table,  ap- 
parently looking  for  something  to  eat.  We 
couldn't  return  their  friendship.  A  "22"  end- 
ed their  lives. 

But  the  happiest  hours  of  our  camp  life 
were  those  spent  around  the  blazing  camp- 
fire  at  night.  The  corn  we  popped  and  the 
taffy  we  pulled  were  better  than  any  ever  eat- 
en at  home.  And  then  the  singing  or  read- 
ing aloud  of  stories — some  of  them  out  of  the 
Vacation  Independent — all  added  to  our  en- 
joyment  of  the   evening  time. 

And  it  was  a  two  weeks'  vacation  for  nine 
dollars  apiece ! 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Jones. 

Wilbur,   Wash. 

Scouting  Without  Funds. 

One  hot  summer  day  last  year,  I  suddenly 
realized  that  I  had  already  used  up  four  weeks 
of  my  fleeting  college  vacation  fruitlessly  loaf- 
ing round  my  own  home.  My  welcome  on 
first   reaching  the   family  hearth  was   a   warm 


one,  but  after  I  had  described  each  college 
prank  for  the  third  time,  I  noticed  after  din- 
ner that  my  sister  began  to  read  her  favorite 
book  and  my  parents  continued  their  series  of 
cribbage,  which  did  not  bear  interruption. 
These  conditions  seemed  to  constitute  an  im- 
aginary hand,  .that  pointed  me  to  wander  off 
in  search  of  adventure. 

My  problem  was  to  start  from  my  New 
England  home  without  funds,  and  see  a  little 
of  the  world.  The  result  of  my  deliberations 
was  a  telephone  call  to  a  classmate  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  the  decision  that  we  would 
order  ourselves  out  as  an  independent  flying 
squadron,  mounted  on  bicycles,  to  patrol  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  and  investigate  the 
state  of  the  city  defenses  of  Montreal.  Un- 
suspected by  the  local  authorities  and  with  no 
warning  to  the  border  towns,  we  joined  forces 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning 
and  made  our  way  to  Springfield,  Mass.  From 
here  we  followed  the  Connecticut  River  nortli 
to  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  where  we  swung  over  to 
the  west,  thru  Burlington,  to  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Canadian  border.  We  passed  the  cus- 
tom guards  without  difficulty,  as  we  had  no 
baggage  to  be  inspected,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
out  from  Springfield  we  wheeled  into  the  city 
of  Montreal,  with  350  miles  of  dusty  roads  be- 
hind us. 

Disguising  ourselves  as  college  students,  al- 
tho  we  were  in  our  own  imagination  mounted 
scouts  on  a  dangerous  mission,  we  carefully 
surveyed  the  military  strength  and  weaknesses 
of  the  city.  We  climbed  the  high  hill  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  and,  without  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  formidable  British  redcoats, 
we  determined  on  the  points  where  the  Amer- 
ican batteries  could  be  placed  advantageously 
to  command  the  city.  The  fact  that  we  tried 
to  climb  a  barbed  wire  fence  protecting  a  sig- 
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nal  tower,  and  were  chased  away  by  the  red- 
coats, did  not  dampen  our  ardor. 

With  the  sense  of  duty  done,  we  mounted 
our  wheels  and  proceeded  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  to  Quebec.  Here  again  we  noted 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  topographical  fea- 
tures that  lent  themselves  to  natural  defensive 
positions.  We  carefully  inspected  the  city 
itself,  and  studied  out  the  positions  that  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe  occupied  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Our  researches  were  interrupted 
only  by  a  police  investigation  into  our  carry- 
ing no  numbers  on  our  bicycles.  By  wily 
subterfuges  we  convinced  the  authorities  that 
we  were  harmless,  but,  lest  we  should  be  dis- 
covered, we  made  a  hasty  retreat  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  New  Brunswick,  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  Atlantic,  entered  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  near  Bangor,  Me. 
From  then  on  we  relaxed  our  vigilance  and 
precautions,  reaching  our  Connecticut  home 
by  easy  stages  thru  friendly  country.  We  feH 
that  the  people  we  met  little  realized  the  wild 
ride  we  had  made  thru  the  enemy's  country. 
We  had  swung  completely  around  the  end  of 
the  United  States,  entering  Canada  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  leaving  it  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. We  had  covered  a  thousand  miles  of 
road  in  three  weeks.  On  my  return  my  fam- 
ily left  their  books  and  cribbage  for  a  short 
while,  and  before  I  had  told  any  incident  three 
times  my  college  vacation  was  over,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  work  with  a  new  store  of  en- 
ergy. 

No  report  has  yet  been  made  to  Washington 
on  our  trip,  but,  after  all,  it  is  more  fun  to 
pretend  to  be  a  spy  when  you  are  not  than 
the  other  way  around. 

Richard  Gardner. 

New   Haven,   Conn. 


The  Woman  Camper  s  Impedimenta. 

When  you  go  camping  you  live  in  new  con- 
ditions ;  you  are  going  to  get  your  teet  wet ; 
you  are  going  to  drink  water  that  flows  thru 
no  filtering  apparatus.  You  may  turn  up 
your  nose  at  this  suggestion  that  there  can 
be  any  comparison  between  the  wholesomeness 
of  a  mountain  stream  and  that  of  water  that 
runs  thru  a  pipe.  Well,  there  is  no  compari- 
son ;  but  sometimes  the  change  plays  strange 
tricks  with  your  stomach.  Often  one  has  to 
be  acclimated,  and  while  the  process  is  going 
on  one  needs  medicines,  so  take  whatever 
your  doctor  recommends  for  stomach  attacks 
and  don't  take  anything  else  except  a  box  of 
quinine  pills — but  probably  he- will  have  made 
the  same  prescription  himself.  Take  a  pair 
of  smoked  glasses  to  guard  against  headache, 
and  a  hot-water  bag  to  guard  against  chill. 
A  woman  does  well  not  to  forget  that  the 
cold-cream  pot  is  the  foundation  stone  of  her 
complexion.  Take  a  small  bottle  of  benzoin ; 
you  will  need  it  if  the  water  is  hard.  You 
will  need  a  supply  of  whisky,  too  ;  a  bottle  of 
alcohol  for  rubbing  down  after  a  drenching, 
a  little  ammonia  for  possible  poisonous  bites, 
and  a  little  vaseline  for  possible  burns.  It 
is  best  in  the  beginning  to  make  up  one's 
mind  to  eschew  starched  garments,  both  outer 
and  inner.  Woven  gauze  union  suits  require 
no  ironing,  and  are  warmer  in  cold,  damp 
weather,  and  safer  than  muslin,  in  hot  weath- 
er, because  absorbent.  For  a  petticoat,  a  di- 
vided one  of  pongee  serves  admiral)ly.  Cor- 
set covers  should  be  of  the  gauze  sort ;  two  of 
them.  In  a  hot  camp  a  short  denim  skirt  is 
best ;  in  a  cooler  place,  a  corduroy.  In  either 
case,  the  woman  who  expects  to  accompany 
the  men  of  her  party  will  have  to  be  provided 
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with  a  divided  skirt.  In  mountain  regions 
whore  the  horse  is  the  favorite  means  of  loco- 
motion any  other  sort  of  a  skirt  is  an  ab- 
surdity. If  your  way  takes  you  thru  the  un- 
i)eaten  forest,  wear  knickerbockers.  Thin 
tlannel  shirtwaists  should  be  worn,  or,  not 
easily  procuring  these,  substitute  men's  shirts, 
the  extra  length  cut  off  and  the  garment  fixed 
blouse  fashion.  A  soft  tie  is  all  one  needs 
for  neck  adornment.  A  waterproof  bag  for 
on*'s  extra  clothes  is  a  prudent  purchase,  and 
a  set  of  waterproof  pockets,  to  1  e  attached 
to  a  short  pole  set  in  two  crotched  sticks  in 
the  tent  is  a  necessity.  It  should  be  of  gen- 
erous proportions,  and  in  it  may  be  kept  all 
of  one's    belongings. 

If  you  are  going  into  a  region  of  mos- 
(|uitoes  or  black  flies,  take  a  head  net  of  bob 
binet,  to  be  fastened  around 
the  rim  of  the  hat,  and  in  yoke 
fashion  about  the  shoulders. 
High  canvas  leggings,  double- 
bottomed  shoes,  a  rubber  or 
waterproof  coat — these  should 
complete  the  outfit  of  the 
amateur  camper. 

So  much  for  details.  But, 
lady  campers  all,  having  in- 
vaded the  masculine  realm  of 
pastimes,  you  must  adopt  the 
masculine  virtues ;  you  must 
learn  to  regard  discomfort  with  gayety,  to 
save  your  tears  until  your  return  to  house  and 
home,  and  to  divorce  your  "moods." 

M.  C.  Eastman. 

North    Conway,    N.    H. 

Savages  After  AIL 

In  company  with  three  friends  we  boarded 
the  boat  for  Avalon.  Several  miles  from 
shore  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  several  fly- 
ing fish. 

When  one  of  these  sparkling  creatures  rose 
from  the  water  with  a  vigorous  flutter  of  its 
tail,  and  started  direct  for  the  boat  at  full 
speed  and  struck  her  broadside,  I  doubt  if 
the  reckless  aviator  was  any  more  surprised 
than  was  I. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  strange  phenomenon, 
and  started  a  trend  of  thought  on  experience 
and  instinct  which  has  no  place  here.  A  blast 
from  the  boat's  whistle  brought  us  out  of  it 
soon  to  behold  another  interesting  sight  in  the 
way  of  expert  diving.  As  we  steamed  slowly 
up  to  shore,  tourists  threw  coins  into  the  wa- 
ter, when  a  lad  went  head  first  after  them  from 
a  boat,  and  not  one  got  away.  Catalina  air 
breeds  the  spirit  of  pleasure,  and  it  was  hard 
to  tell  who  got  the  most  sport,  the  tenderfoot 
tourists  or  the  diver  who  got  the  coin. 

After  luncheon  an  interesting  half  hour  was 
spent  in  the  aquarium.  Soon  we  were  seated 
in  the  glass-bottomed  boat  headed  for  Seal 
Rocks  and  the  gardens.  The  old  Vet.  was 
certainly  right ;  he'd  given  us  the  tip  to  a  won- 
derful sight,  a  scene  surpassing  in  beauty  and 
interest  (because  so  different  from  anything 
we  had  yet  experienced).  "Gee!  look  at  the 
fish !"  said  Spargo.  "Why  didn't  we  bring  a 
rod  and  reel?"  To  which  I  replied  with  equal 
enthusiasm,    "Never    mind.        We    will    come 


after  them  tomorrow ;  besides,  you  don't  want 
more  than  this  for  one  day,  do  you?" 

Next  morning,  with  Cady  at  the  wheel,  four 
eager  fellows  faced  a  breeze  that  rolled  the 
waves  to  a  bight  that  turned  our  eyes  in- 
stinctively toward  the  life  preservers.  After  an 
hour's  trolling,  we  were  feeling  quite  disap- 
pointed when  a  yell  from  Angel,  "I've  got  him," 
warned  us  the  fun  was  on.  From  the  way  his 
reel  was  clicking  it  was  evidently  a  dandy. 
All  interest  centered  in  Angel.  I  was  aroused 
by  a  rap  on  my  thumb  that  knocked  a  piece 
of  leather  loose,  and  so  startled  me  that  my 
pole  nearly  went  overboard.  It  came  from 
the  handle  of  the  reel,  which  had  started  go- 
ing at  about  sixty  revolutions  a  second.  "Gee 
whiz!  We  have  two  at  once.  That's  too 
much." 

"Stop  that  reel,  you  lubber !" 
cried  Cady.  "He'll  get  all  your 
line.  Let  me  show  you  Put 
on  the  brake,  raise  your  pole 
up  vertical,  then  splash  it  down 
and  reel  like — this.  Now,  try 
it."  The  most  intense  feeling 
of  curiosity  came  over  me  to 
see  and  capture  a  fish  that 
could  put  up  such  a  fight. 
"Hang  on  to  him,  old  man. 
he  is  getting  tired  I"  So  was  I, 
but  nothing  short  of  being 
pulled  overboard  would  have  induced  me  to 
let  go  of  that  pole.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
beautiful  scene  of  yesterday  in  which  this 
fellow  had  reveled  all  his  life,  and  I  didn't 
wonder  he  was  reluctant  to  give  it  up. 

When  that  handsome  yellowtail  lay  in  the 
boat  quivering  and  bleeding  wnth  a  big  hole 
in  his  side  from  the  gaff  and  another  in  the 
head  from  a  club  wielded  by  Cady,  and  it  was 
all  over,  I  said  to  myself,  "Aren't  W'C  only 
savages  after  all?"  ^^^^  ^    ^urst. 

Ogden,  Utah, 

A  Change  of  Thinking. 
Bangs  writes : 

"Never    mind    a    change    of    scene — 
Try    a    change    of    thinking." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  vaca- 
tion needed  by  the  most  of  us  consists  not  in 
the  cessation  of  activity,  but  of  a  variation  in 
the  same.  We  do  not  so  much  suffer  from  over- 
work as  from  monotony.  It  is  the  ceaseless 
toil  in  the  one  place  and  at  the  same  task,  that 
gets  on  our  nerves  and  exhausts  our  energies. 

To  aid  us  in  "a  change  of  thinking,"  I  sug- 
gest the  "Camp  Meeting"  as  an  expedient. 
In  these  United  States,  at  least  one  camp 
meeting  is  within  reach  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  The  old-time  camp  meetings  have 
pretty  nearly  gone  out  of  fashion  and  will  go 
out  of  existence  if  not  better  patronized.  The 
cheap  excursion  to  the  seashore  and  moun- 
tains have  turned  many  from  camp  meetings 
and  made  others  dissatisfied  with  them  as  a 
place  of  recreation  and  profit,  yet  what  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  they  are,  within  reach  of 
vast  multitudes,  for  moral  uplift,  social  indulg- 
ence and  a  change  in  our  "thinking." 

James  T.  Richardson. 

Wilmington,    Del, 
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The  Arctic  as  a  IV inter  Resort. 

Recreation  time  in  the  Far  North  comes  in 
ihe  winter,  for  in  summer  work  presses,  and, 
with  twenty-four  hours  of  dayhght,  it  is  work- 
to  the  limit  of  one's  efifort. 

On  October  12,  1899,  the  last  steamer  left 
St.  Michael,  Alaska,  for  "outside,"  and  we 
who  were  left  "inside"  knew  that  it  would  be 
about  the  first  of  the  next  July  before  there 
would  be  another  opportunity  of  going  again 
into  the  world  that  held  about  all  that  was 
dear   to   us. 

Possibly  mail  might  come  during  the  win- 
ter, mail  at  least  three  months  old  on  arrival, 
and  we  could  start  letters  on  that  long,  cold 
journey,  3,000  miles,  to  Seattle,  a  few  times. 
How  to  make  life  something  less  than  a 
dreary  monotony  during  those  long  months  in 
the  white  desolation  of  the  North  became  a 
serious  thought  to  us  all.  That  winter  was  a 
vacation  long  to  be  remembered. 

By  Christmas  available  reading  matter  was 
about  exhausted.  How  to  make  the  holidays 
joyous  was  the  question.  A  traveler  from  Una- 
lakleet,  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  brought 
a  scrubby  spruce  tree  50  miles  on  his  dog 
sled.  Remembering  the  reindeer  moss  found 
in  a  little  ravine  the  summer  before,  we  went 
2  miles  across  the  tundra,  and  by  digging 
thru  6  feet  of  snow  found  some  sprays  as 
green  as  ever,  that  answered  as  a  substitute 
for  mistletoe  and  holly.  Yet  with  all  our 
efforts  our  hearts  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  "make  believe"  Christmas.  We  longed  for 
the  greetings  of  loved  ones  at  home. 


And  St.  Nicholas  became  a  reality,  for  on 
Christmas  Eve  Uncle  Sam's  mail  carrier, 
brave  Mr.  Dunlap,  arrived,  a  veritable  '  Santa 
Claus,"  fur  clothing,  reindeer,  sleigh  and  bells, 
and  bringing  what  we  wanted  most,  word 
from  home.  What  if  the  letters  dated  three 
months  back— they  made  us  happy. 

Later  we  had  picnics.  One  day  thirty  of 
us  went  in  dog  sleighs  10  miles  down  "the 
canal"  to  visit  a  fleet  of  Yukon  steamers 
frozen  in  the  ice  for  winter  quarters.  '1  he 
captains  and  their  wives  opened  their  choicest 
canned  goods  for  a  big  feast.  In  fact,  the 
"lleet"  extended  every  courtesy.  (hen  the 
grand  race  home  over  the  ice.  A  "joy  ride" 
in  reality.  There  is  nothing  prouder  and 
more  keen  for  a  race  than  a  team  of  good 
Eskimo   dogs. 

Stebbins  is  the  nearest  Eskimo  village.  How 
it  got  that  name  no  one  knows,  but  all  the 
ladies  wanted  to  "go  to  town,"  so  every  avail- 
able team  was  secured,  and  our  party  stretched 
along  the  trail  a  full  half  mile.  All  the  won- 
ders of  the  native  village  were  explored,  and 
a  grand  spread  served  in  the  Kajim,  or  Coun- 
cil House.  The  place  was  "smelly,"  but  no 
picnic  dinner  ever  tasted  better.  Every  Eski- 
mo in  the  village  received  a  rich  treat  of 
bread,  ham,  tea,  sugar,  dates,  candy  and  an 
orange,  for  which  they  said  over  and  over 
"Cuenna  chuck  a  nut"  ("Thank  you  very 
much"). 

Half  way  home  a  snow-storm  came  on ;  the 
dogs  went  pell  mell,  and  we  hung  on  desper- 
ately, for  there  could  be  no  stopping  a  dog 
team   then.      For   a   week   the   thrilling  events 
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H.  J.   MoorSijApia,   Samoa 


THE    GIRLS    WHO    SHOOT    THE    FALLS    AT    PAPALALOA. 


of  that  picnic  and  ride  home  were  told  over 
and  over.  Doubtless  some  are  doing  as  I  am 
—telling  it  yet.  E.  T.  Hatch. 

RiDGEFTELD,    WaSH. 

A  Samoan  Holiday. 

Looking  down  from  the  deck  of  the  "Tofiui" 
on  to  the  tops  of  the  awnings  of  the  clustered 
watermen's  boats  beneath  us,  as  we  crime  to 
anchor  in  Apia  harbor,  we  read  the  folio  vving 
curious  legends : 

"Tommy    Ropcyarn — His    Boat. 
He    Can    Get    Horses    Chea  \" 

'"Willie's  Boat — Pay  what  you  like,  but  not  less 
than    a    shilling." 

"Moses — 

His    sister    dances    the    IIooch?y    Coochey." 

We  descended  the  companion  way,  and 
Moses  being  alongside,  he  got  our  party  of 
four,  but  he  did  not  produce  his  eminent"  sis- 
ter, or  even  mention  her  name,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  get  back  alongside  the  steamer  for  more 
passengers.  Thus,  even  in  the  faraway  South 
Seas,  is  the  nimble  coin  pursued;  not,  however, 
that  it  may  be  hoarded,  or  that  it  may  relieve 
some  pressing  nece?Fity,  for  none  exists.  The 
gay  islander  spends  his  last  small  coin  for  the 
silliest  of  luxuries  or  gew-gaws,  then  looks 
for  more,  to  waste  as  carelesslv. 


At  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  near  the  landing,  we 
found  an  assemblage  of  island  cabbies,  with 
outfits  good,  bad,  and  medium.  It  was  just 
after  breakfast,  and  though  the  tropic  sun  had 
well  risen,  the  morning's  breeze  was  brisk,  and 
the  air  was  by  no  means  uncomfortably  hot. 

Away  we  whirled  off  up  the  "jMootuatua 
Road''  under  the  swaying  palms  which  rustled 
loudly  like  the  wash  of  waters.  Birds  flitted 
here,  and  their  notes  rang  clearly  out,  enliv- 
ening the  morning.  Along  the  road  we  met 
Samoan  natives  singly  and  in  small  parties 
coming  into  town  to  trade  with  the  steamer. 
Each  brought  articles  of  barter — corals,  strings 
of  brilliant  seed  beads,  fans,  baskets,  models 
of  canoes,  and  gorgeous  tappas. 

The  drive  up  from  the  town  runs  over  an 
excellent  macadamized  road  which  winds 
gracefully  beneath  the  overhanging  shrubbery 
amid  the  chocolate  or  cacao  plantations, 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  famous  "Road  of 
Gratitude,"  a  mere  clearing  through  the  bush, 
and  only  about  400  yards  long.  This  connects 
the  main  road  with  the  old  Stevenson  property 
known  as  "Vailima,"  now  occupied  as  the  of- 
ficial residence  of  the  Governor.  Since  the 
death  of  the  famous  author,  the  whole  place 
has  been  altered,  and  much  improved. 
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From  the  house  a  good  track  leads  to  the 
bathing  pool,  and  on  across  the  smart  little 
rivulet  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
disappears.  From  this  point  upward  to  the 
grave  of  the  novelist  the  climb  is — well,  "tough"' 
is  the  proper  word.  In  its  present  state  it 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  ladies,  for 
tropical  vines  have  meshed  the  old  trail  com- 
pletely in  tangles  two  to  three  feet  deep.  We 
therefore  found  it  better  to  make  our  way  up- 
ward directly  through  the  virgin  forest,  and 
out  of  the  now  fierce  sun  rays.  Seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Government  House  we 
came  to  rest  at  the  grave  itself,  which  was  free 
from  encumbrances,  and  under  the  leafy  shade 
we  just  panted  and  cooled  off  gradually,  dis- 
cussing the  character  and  works  of  the  gentle 
spirit  whose  earthly  remains  lay  a  few  feet  be- 
neath our  feet.  Poor  Stevenson  rests  at  last 
— "home  from  the  wood." 

From  this  eerie  situation  on  the  crown  of 
Vaca  hill  the  aspect  is  magnificent  and  charm- 
ing, the  foreground  displays  in  many  a  color 
and  in  diverse  shades,  the  fruit  and  palm-clad 
slopes  and  picturesque  residences  of  the  natives 
and  foreigners,  and  lower  down  the  spires  and 
towers  of  the  town  peep 
through  the  greenery.  Be- 
yond lie  the  steamers  and 
harbor,  now  as  calm  as  a 
millpond,  enclosed  by  the 
fringing  roof  whose  extent 
we  can  trace  along  the  island 
shores  for  miles  and  miles,  as 
it  runs  east  and  west.  The 
background  of  this  beautiful 
picture  is  the  leaden-hued 
Pacific,  burnished  now  like  a 
sheet  of  silver  to  its  meeting- 
place  with  the  tropic  skies, 
and  flecked  with  specks  of 
white  island  craft  and  canoes. 

Before  we  returned  to  the  town  we  called  at 
the  famous  Papalaloa  (long  rock)  where  the 
native  girls,  more  for  praise  than  lucre,  jump 
from  the  rocky  cliffs  into  the  turmoil  below, 
disporting  themselves  like  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters,  and  blithely  climbing  the  cliffs  to  leap 
again,  chaffing  us  to  follow  them.  Papasooa 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  gorge  where 
the  little  river  runs  over  a  smooth,  long,  moss- 
grown  rock,  and  some  forty  feet  below  falls 
into  a  delightful  basin.  The  native  girls,  who 
have  made  this  place  their  own,  deck  them- 
selves out  in  gaudy  costumes  of  colored  leaves 
and  blossoms,  and  they  slide  at  lightning  speed 
over  the  rock  (which  is  covered  by  a  thin 
stream  of  water),  to  disappear  in  the  pool  be- 
low, where  they  soon  gambol  like  a  school  of 
brown  mermaids,  laughing  and  challenging  us 
to  follow.  It  took  indeed  some  argument  to 
induce  the  most  venturesome  of  our  steamer 
party  to  accept  this  invitation,  but  ultimately 
several  of  us  did  so.  Then  the  girls  took  to 
arranging  themselves  in  sliding  parties,  so  that 
a  long  train  of  them — eight  at  a  time — went 
over  together,  chattering  and  cheering,  as  a  to- 
boggan party  might. 

And  the  memory  of  my  own  wild  slide  is 
forever  green.  H.  J.  Moors. 

Apia,    Samoa. 


The  Garden  Variety. 

My  decision  to  forego  the  usual  summer  out- 
ing and  devote  myself  to  a  vegetable  garden 
provoked  smiles  of  incredulity.  The  idea  of  a 
college  professor  raising  carrots,  turnips,  and 
cabbages,  seemed  to  some  people  incongruous. 
They  all  prophesied  failure. 

But  I  was  in  earnest.  I  rented  an  acre  of 
ground  and  invested  in  the  necessary  imple- 
ments. 1  spent  some  time  during  the  spring 
mo^iths  in  getting  the  garden  started.  When 
school  closed,  long  rows  of  peas,  potatoes,  bush 
beans,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  onions  stood  in 
proud  array;  I  think  there  were  fifteen  varie- 
ties, not  counting  the  weeds. 

As  a  rule  I  would  get  up  in  the  morning 
about  four  o'clock,  take  a  hoe  and  a  basket, 
and  start  for  my  garden.  I  had  never  noticed 
before  how  beautiful  and  how  glorious  is  the 
early  morning.  No  wonder  those  joyous  chil- 
dren of  Elizabethan  days  celebrated  the  sun- 
rise in  their  songs !  It  is  the  only  time  to  live. 
It  is  easy  to  work  then  in  the  cool,  sweet  air, 
cheered  by  singing  birds,  reddening  skies,  and 
the  dew  glistening  on  the  leaves.  About  eioht 
o'clock  I  would  fill  my  basket 
with  lettuce,  peas,  beets, 
radishes,  and  other  garden 
treasures,  and  would  start  for 
home,  with  some  exultation 
in  my  heart,  and  a  healthy 
liunger  in  my  stomach. 

During  the  day,  when  the 
sun  was  hot,  I  would  sit 
lazily  in  a  hammock  under 
the  trees  reading  the  novels 
of  George  Meredith,  Some- 
times my  sister  would  join  me 
and  we  would  get  into  an 
argument  over  woman  suf- 
frage. If  the  argument 
waxed  too  warm,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
read  poetry  a  while.  I  could  not  see  but 
literature  and  agriculture  went  very  well 
together ;  in  fact  I  took  a  keener  delight 
in  my  books  during  that  summer  than  I 
had  during  the  school  year,  when  my  mind 
was  tired  out  with  vexatious  pedagogical 
problems.  Hoeing  corn  has  more  to  do  with 
poetry  than  has  correcting  freshman  themes. 

Towards  night  I  would  make  another  trip  to 
my  garden  and  work  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
see. 

In  this  way  my  summer  passed  most  hap- 
pily. I  had  my  troubles,  it  is  true.  Some  yel- 
low striped  bugs  nearly  made  away  Vv'itli  my 
cucumbers,  and  some  little  green  worms  thriv- 
ed on  my  cabbages  in  spite  of  liberal  applica- 
tions of  paris  green.  But  on  the  Avhole  my 
summer  was  pleasant  and  profitable.  I  found 
unbounded  interest  in  watching  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  plant  from  seed  to  flower  and 
fruit,  the  endless  repetition  of  Nature's  mira- 
cle. I  also  produced  a  goodly  supply  of  veg- 
etables for  the  table,  for  the  cellar,  and  for  the 
market,  and  gained  health,  energy,  and  inspir- 
ation for  the  next  year's  work. 

Aubrey  W.  GooDrxot'CH. 
Walla  Walla,   Wash. 
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A  Summer  Snowstonn. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces  June  came  in  Hke  a 
lion  that  year,  and  the  hustHng  Western  Cana- 
dians declared  that  nothing  could  have  suited 
them  better.  ^ 

The  Prairie  Provinces  are  fast  makmg  Can- 
ada great.  Wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  the  flying 
grasshoppers  whirr  there;  wheat,  wheat, 
wheat,  the  telegraph  wires  sing.  With  he 
creat  immigration  of  farmers  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Europe  that  year,  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year,  much  new  ground 
had  been  broken,  and  the  wheat  song  had 
trilled  and  swelled  as  never  before 

In  Alberta,  the  mildest  of  the  three  Prov- 
inces a  delightful  winter  of  continuous  sun- 
shine was  followed  by  a  March  the  summcr- 
ishness  of  which  was  interrupted  by  only  one 
blizzard;  and  very  early  in  the  spring  there 
were  reports  that  the  steam  plows  were  at 
work  in  southern  Alberta.  The  larger  farmers 
had  placed  headlights  on  their  traction  en- 
gines, each  one  of  which  drew  ten  or  twelve 
plowshares,  and  ran  them  day  and  night. 

The  anxiety  came  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
when  the  dust  storms  which  distrest  the 
housekeepers  were  the  sign  of  a  much  mere 
serious  trouble  than  grime  covered  furniture— 
the  lack  of  rain  for  the  sprouting  gram,  ihere 
was  a  light  fall  of  snow,  which  was  much  ap- 
preciated, but  the  long,  sunny  days  quickly 
dried  the  earth  again.  Still  the  ram  did  not 
come,  and  farmers  on  non-irrigated  land  be- 
gan to  look  anxious.  And  not  only  the  farm- 
ers The  prosperity  of  Western  Canada  rests 
absolutelv   on   the   farmers'   prosperity. 

Wind,  but  no  rain.  The  prairie  flowers,  the 
golden  buffalo  beans,  the  soft  crimson  three- 
flowered  avenses,  the  vetches,  and  all  the  rest, 
along  with  the  sweet-scented  prairie  plants, 
grew    and    flourished.      And    the   crops    grew. 

On  Tune  i  the  wind  grumbled  and  roared. 
It  had  been  cloudy  all  day.  In  the  afternoon 
the  great,  dun  dust  clouds  gathered  ihey 
grew  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the  wind  rushed 
and  roared  more  and  more.  The  coal  black 
dust  sifted  in  through  window  cracks  and 
under  doors.  There  was  no  barricading  one- 
self against  it.  Darker  it  grew  and  darker. 
The  children  in  school  could  hardly  do  their 
lessons  Everybody  who  was  able  got  under 
shelter  Even  the  clouds  of  the  upper  sky 
were  dust  colored  and  lifeless.   I  hen 

against  the  windows  beat  a  few 
drops  of  rain. 

But  they  were  only  a  few ;  betore 
evening  a  snow  storm  was  blowing 
from  the  north.  A  real  snowstorm, 
no  flurry  of  flakes.  It  kept  up  all 
night.  In  the  morning  the  ground 
was  well  covered  with  several 
inches  of  soft  whiteness. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
great  overlord  of  all  this  western 
country,  reported  that  the  storm, 
either  as  snow  or  rain,  extended 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver,  and 
well  south  and  north. 


The  temperature  was  low, 
furnaces  and  overcoats  were 
again  useful ;  one  wondered  how 
the  weather  suited  the  baby 
gophers,  the  numerous  progeny 
of  the  squirrel-gray  rodents  that 
honeycomb  the  prairie  and  eat 
the  grain. 

But   the   Prairie    Provinces   re- 
joiced.    The    wheat    was   save<l. 
Shepherd,    six    inches    of   snow; 
Langdon,    four   inches ;    Bassano, 
two    inches;    east    of    Medicinv 
Hat      a       cold       rain :      Alberta 
chanted.      The    Grain    Inspector 
explained  to  anyl:ody  who  cared    ^, 
to    listen    why    snow    was   better  J 
than   rain.     "After   that   wind   it  '^ 
was    the    best    thing    that    could    \ 
have  come  along.     A  heavy  rain 
might     have     washed      out     the 
grain,  which  would  have  had  its 
roots  already  bared  by  the  wind,    ^^ 
but     the      snow      settled     down   ^f 
lightly    and    will     moisten    and     '^^^vc:;;^ 
protect  it." 

On  June  3  the  sun  was  out  again  warm, 
and  the  few  patches  of  white  snow  remaining 
gleamed  dazzlingly  in  its  rays.  Some  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  had  been  frostb'tten. 
but  the  great  new  wheat  countr3''  bothers  its 
head  little  with  such  trifles  as  these.  Wheat, 
wheat,  wheat,  murmured  the  telegraph  wires. 
Wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  chunked  the  automo- 
biles.   The  crop  was  saved ! 

Jane  Pratt. 

Calgary,    Alberta. 

Automobiling  in  Wyoming. 

From  sunup  the  mercury  had  been  falling 
steadily  and  the  wind  rising.  The  late  after- 
noon found  us  racing  over  an  exposed  plateau 
of  the  Wyoming  foothills,  with  the  cutting 
wind  taking  us  broadside.  The  automobile 
was  an  open  one  and  our  clothing  adapted  to 
midsummer.  But  two  days  before  we  had 
experienced  weather  with  the  thermometer 
102°  in  the  shade,  and  suffered  unspeakably 
digging  the  car  out  of  a  wide  sand  draw. 

We  had  been  out  six  days,  traveling  the 
rough  Wyoming  roads  of  hill  and  prairie, 
sleeping  where  night  found  us  and  depending 
on  food  for  the  staples  we  carried  and  what 
we  could  gather  at  ranches  and  stray  towns. 

The  keen,  cold  wind  of  the  sixth  day  cut 
thru  us.  Margaret,  with  a  blanket  about  her. 
drove  the  car;  the  lad  shrank  into  his  sleep- 
ing bag,  while  I,  also  arrayed  in  camp  blanket, 
crouched  among  the  impedimenta  of  the  ton- 
neau.  At  dark  we  encountered  a  hill  so  heavy 
wnth  sand  that  we  could  not  make  the  top.  An 
hour  was  lost  in  vain  endeavor,  and  darkness 
was  settling  upon  us,  so  with  chattering  teeth 
we  gathered   for  a  conference. 

Frost  and  snow  threatened,  there  was  not  a 
tree  for  shelter,  the  wide  arroyos  were  wind- 
swept, and  the  blanket  and  tarpaulin  wiHi 
which  we  were  each  equipped  would  at  best 
barely  keep  us  from  freezing. 
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A  short  distance  back  we  had  crossed  the 
railroad  where  a  section  house  stood.  To 
this  we  returned  and  presented  our  predica- 
ment to  the  section  foreman,  asking  for  shel- 
ter in  some  freight  cars  standing  on  a  siding. 

''Take  the  refrigerator  car,"  he  said ;  ''it's 
warmer  than  a  house."  And  so  at  first  it 
proved  to  be.  There  we  munched  bread  and 
cheese,  and  rolled  up  on  the  hard  floor,  sleep- 
ing comfortably  at  first  and  at  the  last 
cramped  with  cold  as  a  biting  wind  crept 
thru  the  half  open  door.  Once  again  we  made 
a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and  then  warmed 
up  by  the  section  house  fire. 

By  noon  next  day  we  found  a  sheltered  spot 
by  a  creek,  where  a  warm  sun  and  a  glowing 
fire  made  us  cheerful  again  and  permitted  us 
to  cook  a  hearty  meal. 

When  we  reached  Denver,  two  days  later, 
the  mercury  was  again  in  the  nineties,  and 
our  trials  were  eclipsed  by  the  joys  of  the  trip. 

M.  E.  V.  Fr.aser. 
Denver,   Colo. 


was  a  clear  night,  and  I  saw  and  heard  won- 
ders :  how  the  different  grasses  held  the  dew, 
and  the  shut  daisies,  the  bending  clover-tops 
and  folded  leaves,  how  il  jewelled  the  spider- 
webs,  and  how  little  rainbows  danced  where 
my  movement  stirred  the  moonlit  wetness ; 
saw  the  starry  sky  as  I  had  never  leen  it  be- 
fore ;  heard  soft,  mysterious  noises  all  around 
me;  and,  far  away,  heard  a  whippoorwill.  The 
voices  of  the  frogs,  which  had  so  rasped  my 
brain,  were  now  harmonious ;  and  when,  as  I 
drew  near  home,  the  clock  struck,  it  did  not 
seem  like  the  same  clock,  hut  a  sort  of  melodi- 
ous house-call. 

After  that  I  went  every  pleasant  night.  I 
went  into  the  woods,  and  had  strange  sensa- 
tions and  learned  surprising  things.  The 
ghostliness  of  white  birch  stems  along  a  dark 
wood  road,  the  startling  whirr  of  a  great  moth 
before  my  face,  the  "feel"  of  different  kinds 
of  leaves,  the  recognized  and  unknown  odors, 
the  sudden  trump  of  a  bulhfrog,  an  awakened 
1)ird's  muffled  note,  a  distant  bell,  a  dog's  ex- 
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A  Nocturnal  Vacation. 

I  was  ill  and  nervous;  I  could  not  sleep — the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  shrilling  of  the 
frogs  drove  me  frantic.  One  night  they  said, 
"Come  out — come  out — come  out — come  out !" 
— and  I  went  out,  to  sit  on  the  steps  in  the 
moonlight.  It  was  foggy — I  sat  in  a  little 
space  walled  with  shining  fog,  and  suddenly  a 
childish  desire  possessed  me  to  lose  the  house, 
to  feel  myself  alone  in  that  intangible,  magic- 
like circle ;  so  I  walked  on  and  on  across  the 
field,  brushing  down  showers  of  dew  from  the 
laden  grassheads,  till  I  brought  up  before  a 
wall — of  stone.  Then  I  went  back — wringing 
wet,  rubbed  myself  dry,  and  went  to  bed,  and 
slept. 

The  next  night  I  did  not  go  to  bed,  but 
put   on   a   woolen   skirt   and    started   forth.      It 


cited  barking  in  the  stillness — all  these  became 
momentous. 

Those  nocturnal  rambles  soothed  my  nerves 
and  enriched  my  mind,  and  they  also  bore  in 
upon  me  that  knowledge  of  the  heart,  that 
sense  of  actual  companionship  with  Nature 
which  only  those  who  go  alone — absolutely 
alone — to  seek  it  can  really  and  truly  feel. 

H.  E. 

WOODFORDS,    Me. 

In  the  Sugar  Bush. 

"I  have  a  new  plan  to  suggest,"  said  T  to 
my  dearest  friend.  "What  do  you  think  of 
my  taking  my  vacation  some  year  in  !\rarch 
instead  of  July  and  August?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just   this.      When    I    was   a   boy   and    lived 
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ill  the  country,  I  mnJe  maple  sugar  on  my  own 
hook,  and  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more. 
Suppose  1  go  up  there  some  spring  and  spend 
my  vacation  in  the  maple  sugar  v^oods?" 

"It  is  just  as  you  say.  If  you  think  you 
would  enjoy  it,  go  hy  all  means.  It  will  be 
'spring  medicine'  for  you." 

Days  were  spent  in  preparation  in  the  quiet 
village  of  my  birth  in  Central  New  York.     On 
the  south  side  of  a  trout-brook  where  I   had 
often,  fished    in    summer,    there    were    fifty   or 
more   maples,    some   of   them    standing   in    the 
open  field  with  wide-spreading  branches  which 
had  never  been  tapped.     The  brook  separated 
this  grove  from  the  main  orchard.     The  priv- 
ilege of  tapping  these  trees  was  secured  from 
the      owner,      and      one 
bright     March     morning 
the    pans    and    pails    and 
kettles   were   taken   over 
the     deep     snow     in     a 
sleigh  to  a  sheltered  spot 
under    a    great    hemlock 
near    the    center    of    the 
maples.      A    great    back- 
log was  secured  and  put 
in  place ;  two  long  poles 
like    old-fashioned    well  - 
sweeps       or      gate-poles 
were  arranged  by  which 
the  two  kettles  for  boil- 
ing the  sap  were  swung 
on  and  off  the  fire;   dry 
wood     was     secured ;     a 
little     shelter,     made     of 
boards  and  bark,  was  put 
up   to    the   north   of   the 
fire,  and    then    I  started 
out  to  tap  the  trees  and 
place      the      buckets      to 
catch  the  sap. 

There  followed  such  a 
month  of  joy  and  health- 
fulness  in  the  open 
woods,  gathering  sap, 
cutting  wood  and  keep- 
ing up  the  fires,  boiling 
the  sweet  liquid  to  am- 
ber syrup,  and  making 
sorne  of  it  into  cakes  of 
delicious  sugar,  as  can- 
not be  described.  At 
times  I  would  stay  in  the  woods  far  into  the 
night  after  the  fine  run  of  sap.  A  few  old 
friends  from  the  village  would  occasionally 
come,  eggs  would  be  boiled  and  sandwiches 
eaten  with  an  old-time  relish,  topped  off  by 
most  deHcious  "jack-wax"  spread  out  upon  the 
clean  white  snow.  But  that  jack-wax  did 
taste  good ! 

Tt  was  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  watch 
the  birds  and  squirrels  and  insects,  and  to 
gather  the  arbutus  and  the  first  wild  flowers 
in  the  sunny  nooks.  Near  bv  for  days  on  a 
decaying  log  an  old  partridge  would  drum 
lustily,  as  he  made  love  to  his  mate  who  was 
not  far  away  keeping  watch  over  her  nest 
among  the  leaves.  The  crows  came  and  lit 
on  the  top  of  the  great  hemlock  and  with  prv- 
ing  eyes  sought  to  know  the  "caws"  of  all  this 
smoke,  and  why  intruders  had  dared  to  enter 
their  exclusive  domain. 


Photograph  by  M.  T.   Dixon, 
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As  the  days  became  w:;rm  and  the" snow  be- 
gan to  melt  rapidly,  how  the  sap  did  run  from 
the   great   spreading   maples   out   in   the   open  I 
Two    and   three    pails    a    day    were    sometimes 
yielded  hy  a  single  tree. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  about 
fifty  pounds  of  sugar  and  almost  as  many 
gallons  of  delicious  eleven-pound  syrup,  all 
ready  for  the  buckwheat  cakes  and  tea  bis- 
cuit of  the  months  to  come. 

James  H.  Hoadley. 

New   York   City. 

s 
Camping  in  the  Home. 

For  the  city  family  that  cannot  even  go  to  a 
nearby  farm,  the  home  may  be  converted  into 
a    semi-camp,    which    all 
will   enjoy,   as    follows: 

Take  up  the  rugs  or 
carpets,  have  them  thor- 
oly  cleaned,  roll  them 
into  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  tying  them  se- 
curely, and  wrap  them 
in  newspapers,  also  tied 
firmly,  and  put  them  in 
the  attic. 

Fold  and  put  away  the 
lace  curtains  and  por- 
tieres ;  pack  away  every 
useless  ornament.  Cover 
pictures  with  crepe  paper, 
or  old  muslin — this  to 
save  dusting.  Put  up 
each  piece  of  upholstered 
furniture  in  slips  or  in 
old  sheets ;  this  also 
saves  dusting.  Remove 
doors  from  their  hinges, 
and  stand  them  up 
against  the  wall,  at  a 
safe  angle,  to  help  the 
circulation  of  air. 

Reduce  the  washing 
and  ironing  to  "the  low- 
est common  denomina- 
tor"— allowing  such  neg- 
ligee dress  for  all  as  you 
would  do  in  camp.  Sub- 
stitute crepe  paper  table- 
cloths and  napkins  for 
the  usual  linen ;  and  re- 
duce the  cooking  to  the  fine  art  of  sim- 
plicity. 

If  not  supplied  with  outside  blinds,  you  mav 
not  care  to  take  out  the  windows ;  though 
awnings  may  well  take  the  place  of  blinds,  to 
be  let  down  in  case  of  storm  or  when  the  sun 
is  too  talkative. 

By  putting  a  tent  in  the  backyard,  for  the 
boys  (or  the  girls,  or  the  entire  family)  to 
sleep  in,  and  hammocks  wherever  they  can  be 
swung — on  porch  or  under  trees,  or  even  in 
the  house — and  rugs  and  cushions  for  use  on 
the  grass)^  lawn,  health,  strength,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  will  be  conserved;  and  the  "home 
vacation"  be  voted  a  royal  one  by  all ! 

Even  the  cliff  dwellers  in  a  flat-house  may 
go  thou  and  do  likewise  with  pleasure  and 
profit !  Lucy  A.  Yendes. 

New  York   City, 


Cohuubus,  Ohio 

GOOD   ONES 
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My  First  Vacation. 


limes    I 
Saiidv. 


think    I    didn't.      Next    time    I'll    take 


Sandy's   Wife. 
Etta  L.  Wager. 


^ 


The  girls  hed  hin  readin'  how  good  vaca- 
tions wuz,  and  Tom  cums  in  and  sez :  "There's 
a  passel  o'  campers  over  to  Pine  Pint"  ;  an'  I  Ontario. 
sez,  "Why  can't  we  hev  a  vacation?  Build  a 
bough  house  by  the  crick  in  the  wood  pastur'." 
Sandy  looked  at  me— so— and  sez,  "Iniritt!  The  Doctor,  The  Baby,  the  Dog  and  the 
woman,  you'd  as  well  open  the  doors  and  set  T?nr,ct^v 

in  the  woodshed."      They  all  laft,  but  1  made  KOOSter. 

up  my  mind  right  then  to  have  a  vacation.  Why  do  people  consider  it  necessary  to  "go 

I  went  right  at  it  that  night  and  put  2  somewhere"  in  order  to  enjoy  a  vacation?  As 
quilts,  a  pillar,  a  quart  kittle  an'  a  coffee  pot  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  us  have  to 
in  a  bundle  an'  rested  in   the   shade.     There's       "stay  somewhere"  on  a  vacation.     Not  because 


a  platform  there  be- 
tween 2  big  maples, 
some  picknicker's 
made  once,  an'  I  put 
my  quilts  down  there, 
an'  went  on  to  Man- 
dy's  t'  keep  my  word 
good :  but  I  come 
back  the  same  night. 
I  gathered  some  hem- 
lock boughes  an' 
made  my  bed  on  the 
platform.  I'd  had  a 
good  cup  ur  tea  to 
Mandy's,  so  I  didn't 
put  on  no  fire — but 
jist  eat  a  hunk  outen 
th'  basket.  I  sot  still 
a  spell,  after  that  an' 
gulped  down  th' 
beauty  uv  that  even- 
in',  when  I  could  fur 
th'   meeskeetirs. 

When  I  went  t'  bed 
I  felt  kinder  lone- 
some; then  I  heard 
sumthin'  r  u  n  n  i  n'. 
My  heart  give  a  big 
jump  an'  I  yanked 
th'  quilt  over  my 
head;  but  it  landed 
plump  on  my  bed  an' 
a  cold  nose  poked  it- 
self against  my  cheek 
and  there  it  wus 
Watch  that  good  old 
dog.  I  never  wus 
more  kumfurted  in 
my  life.  He  stayed 
by  me  all  night. 

Bout  3  o'clock  in  th' 
mornin',      I      j  edged, 

sumthin  'hollered — who,  who,  who,  an'  I  hol- 
lered right  back,  "it's  me,"  fur  I  thot  it  was 
Sandy.  I  couldn't  sleep  no  more  after  that. 
I  give  Watch  his  breakfast  an'  sent  him  home. 
Then  I  built  a  fire  an'  made  me  a  good  break- 
fast. 

I  walked  all  'round  thro  the  woods  an'  cum 
back  an'  sot  down  by  th'  crick,  but  I  wisht 
I'd  brot  my  knittin'.  Then  'bout  4  o'clock  I 
thot  I'd  had  vacation  enough.  I  rolled  up  my 
things  an'  stowed  'em. 

"Why,  Mam,  did  Mandy  turn  you  out?"  Tom 
sez,  an'  th'  girls  hollered,  "Why  here's  me !" 
Sandy  sez,  "Had  a  good  time,  woman  ?" 

Sometimes  I  think  I  hed  a  good  lime,  some- 


I'liotograiih  by  Johnson  Brighani,  Des  Moines,  la. 

DOWN    THE    STREAM   AND    AWAY, 


of  nostalgic  tenden- 
cies, but  from  dire 
necessity.  My  pre- 
scription for  vacation 
happiness  may  not  be 
capable  of  universal 
application —  and  as 
a  physician  I'm  dead- 
ly opposed  to  pre- 
scribing without  due 
examination  of  the 
individual  patient. 

I  am  an  amateur 
truck  gardener.  Flow- 
ers are  all  right  in 
their  place,  I  suppose, 
but  they  have  never 
appealed  to  my  thrif- 
ty Yankee  nature. 
Besides,  Hollow 
Crown  Parsnips  are 
as  beautiful  as  Paul 
Neyron  Roses  if  only 
your  esthetic  tastes 
are  properly  devel- 
oped. 

My  vacation  begins 
about  January  i, 
when  the  first  seed 
catalog  arrives.  Don't 
try  to  have  a  vaca- 
tion garden  without 
the  assistance  of  at 
least  twenty-five  cat- 
alogs from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 
A  few  foreign  ones 
will  add  zest  to  the 
task  of  seed  selection. 
I  generally  start  a 
few  cabbages  and  to- 
matoes in  a  box  be- 
hind the  kitchen  stove.  My  wife  objects 
to  this  part  of  the  program.  I  usually  forget 
to  water  the  seedlings  at  some  time  during 
their  career,  and  so  lose  most  of  the  crop.  The 
cat  always  tips  the  box  over  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  often  I  get  so  over-enthus- 
iastic about  the  matter  that  the  first  plants  I 
set  out  get  frostbitten.  And  the  biggest  joke 
is  that  the  plants  started  in  the  house  don't 
bear  a  bit  sooner  than  those  raised  from  seeds 
planted  outdoors  at  the  same  time :  sometimes 
not  so  soon.  But  no  matter.  This  is  where 
the  vacation  part  of  the  scheme  comes  in. 

In  order  to  get  the  desired  vacation  results 
from   your   labors    you    must   know    the    exact 
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variety  of  every  vegetable  in  the  garden.  How 
I  despise  the  man  who  raises  corn  "from  seed 
tliat  Mary  saved  from  last  year!"  His  garden- 
ing is  mere 
drudgery.  And 
if  you  don't 
know  the  par- 
ticular variety 
of  the  six-inch- 
circumference  d 
strawberry 
which  you  hold 
up  exasperat- 
mgly  for  the  inspection  of  your  over-thc- 
back-fence  rival,  what  profiteth  it?  An  argu- 
inent  over  the  matter  worthy  of  the  name  is 
impossible  without  a  certain  amount  of  classi- 
fication as  a  premise.  A  vegetable  without  a 
pedigree  is  as  despised  by  a  genuine  amateur 
gardener  as  an  illegitimate  child  in  the  world 
at  large. 

Of  course  the  dog  will  dig  a  hole  to  lie  in 
under  the  shade  of  the  okra  plants.  Your  son 
and  heir  will  pull  up  a  few  rows  of  onions, 
thmking  thereby  to  "help  papa."  But  by  the 
time  you  have  rocked  the  dog,  spanked  the 
baby,  shot  your  neighbor's  prize-winning 
Shanghai  rooster  for  pecking  your  tomatoes 
(and  been,  fined  therefor  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace),  why  snowflakes  will  be  fly- 
ing. Vacation  time  will  be  over 
and  you  will  not  have  missed  it. 
My !  But  don't  home-grown  veg- 
etables taste  good  on  a  Thanks- 
giving table ! 

Edward  C.  Rowland. 

EVARTS,    Ky. 


A  vacation — the  real  thing — would  remedy 
all  this  and  start  the  mother  off  with  fresh 
delight  in  the  society  of  her  children  which 
would  surely  be  reciprocal.  Some  mothers 
there  may  be  so  fortunately  situated  that  they 
can  care  properly  for  their  children  and  still 
have  a  vacation.  We  read  of  such  and  rarely 
we  see  one  in  the  flesh. 

Nevertheless  for  most  women  life  offers  a 
choice  between  vacations — whether  a  quiet 
hour  for  reading  or  a  month  for  travel — and 
motherhood. 

And  as  I  listen  to  the  cooes  of  my  apple- 
blossom  baby,  and  the  shouts  of  my  sons  play- 
ing cyclonic  baseball,  and  ruining  the  sod  un- 
der our  great  apple  tree,  I  can  say  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart;  "Blessed  is  the  woman 
who  chooses  motherhood."  M.  B.  B. 


Akron,   Ohio. 


J^ 


A  Eugenic  Vacation. 

In  my  ten  years  of  married  life  I 
have  had  two  vacations,  Both  of 
these  were  spent  in  a  hospital. 

The  first  was  attended  with  little 
danger  and  no  suffering.  From  the 
second  I  brought  back  my  long-de- 
sired baby  daughter,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  evident  that  my  time  was  not 
wholly  given  up  to  pleasure. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  "these 
are  the  only  times  I  have  left  my' home  since 
my  marriage.  But  on  all  the  other  occasions  I 
took  my  babies  with  me  and  merely  performed 
the  toil  incident  to  their  proper  care  in 
strange  and  inconvenient  surroundings.  These 
visits  gave  me  a  change  and  were  pleasant  in 
the  retrospect,  but  they  could  not  properly  be 
called  vacations. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  counsel  such  a 
course.  Too  steady  association  between  moth- 
er and  child  is  usually  no  better  for  them  than 
it  is  for  any  other  two  people. 

A  mother  who  is  never  free  from  her  chil- 
dren has  no  chance  to  view  their  joint  rela- 
tions in  correct  perspective.  The  consequent 
weariness  and  overstrain  are  likely  to  result  in 
perplexed  judgment,  and  a  vacillating  course 
of  action,  and  the  puzzled  mother  does  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  at  the  child  or  to  repri- 
mand it.  Most  likely  she  does  the  latter,  and 
most  likely  she  is  wrong. 


Europe  for  $250. 

I.  Materials:  Take  four  congenial  pals, 
four  bicycles;  add  $250  for  each  (the  result 
will  be  improved  if  $300  is  used,  but  a  smalhr 
quantity  can  be  made  for  as  little  as  $200 
without  spoiling  the  result). 

n.  Directions:  Sail  to  Liverpool,  wheel 
thru  Chester,  Stratford,  Kenilworth  and  Ox- 
ford to  London ;  thence  by  Ely  and 
Cambridge  to  Harwich;  cross  to 
Holland ;  pedal  via  The  Hague, 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam  up  the 
Rhine,  thru  the  Black  Forest,  to 
Munich,  and  by  Oberammergau  thru 
the  Tyrol  to  Lake  Constance.  Cross 
lake  and  wheel  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Rhine  thru  Zurich,  Luzerne,  Inter- 
laken,  to  Lake  Geneva ;  and  back  up 
the  Rhine,  with  side  trips  to 
Chamounix  and  Zermatt;  then  over 
the  Simplon,  past  the  Italian  lakes,  to 
Milan,  and  thru  Genoa,  Nice  and 
Monte  Carlos,  to  Paris ;  and  home  by 
London,  Folkstone  and  Canterbury. 
III.  Distribute  the  money  as 
follows : 

I'assage,    second   class,    to    Liverpool    and    return.  $ioo 

Tips   to   stewards,   both   ways lo 

Daily  expense   at   small   inns,    70   days   at   $1.50..  105 
Steamboat    to    and    from    the    Continent    and    on 

lakes     10 

Laundry,    admissions   and    sur.dry    expenses 25 


$250 


IV.  Time   required,   three  months. 

V.  Results :  First  the  sea  voyage — a  little 
seasickness,  some  fun,  then  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon  and  the  thrills  up  and  do.vn  your 
back  with  the  first  sight  of  real  Europe. 

After  the  sea,, 
how  good  the  land 
feels !  And  oh ! 
that  glorious  spin  in 
the  long  cool  twi- 
light, from  Liver- 
pool to  Chester,  the 
walk  on  the  old 
Roman  wall,  and 
the  feeling  as  you 
enter  your  -  first 
cathedral  that  you 
must    fall    on    your 
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face  like  the  prophet  in  the  temple !  Yon 
never  had  a  ride  before  like  that  one 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  over  those  smooth 
roads  between  hedges,  with  ruins  of  abbeys 
and  castles  and  old  ivy-grown  churches 
to  surprise  you  at  every  turn  in  the 
^  road.  And  then — but  what's  the 
use?   Oh,  yes,   I   must 


'^. 


mention  that  climb  in      K. 

the   night   up  the   Rigi,    and 

the    gray    dawn,    when    the 

cold,  white  peaks,  one  after    'V^ 

the  other,  suddenly  glow  '^ 
magnificent  rose  color.  It  is  all  over  in  a 
minute,  but  nothing  so  lovely  could  last 
longer.  And  that  day  among  the  immortals 
on  the  Gornergrat,  with  miles  and  miles  of 
glacier  at  your  feet,  and  Monta  Rosa,  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  and  the  other  giants  towering  above ! 
The  guide  books  tell  you  of  these  things, 
and  of  the  galleries  and  churches.  But  they 
can't  tell  you  of  those  delicious  rides  over 
country  roads,  and  how  sumptuous  seem 
the  poor  beds  and  plain  fare  because  one  is 
so  deliciously  tired  and  hungry.  Neither 
guide  books  nor  riders  can  describe  that  long 
coast  down  the  Simplon  into  Italy,  feet  just 
pressing  the  brakes,  while  the  wind  flies  past 
where  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  patiently  plod- 
ded and  prodded  their  armies. 

That  was  a  vacation  which  will  go  on  yield- 
ing up  its  pleasures  to  the  end  of  life.  I  first 
lived  it  eleven  3^ears  ago,  but  I  have  lived  it 
over  again  many  times  a  year.  And  the 
ninety-ninth  trip  is  as  good  as  the  second! 

Brownelll  Gage. 
New  Haven,   Conn. 

Three  Steps,  Four  Grains. 

Tortured  by  the  clang  and  roar  of  the  city 
streets,  soulsick  of  "getting  and  spending."  I 
lay  my  head  on  my  desk  and  call  on  the  great 
enchanter,  Memory,  for  relief. 

Again  the  world  is  a  great,  brown,  fresh- 
plowed  field  bounded  on  three  sides  by  woods, 
on  the  fourth  by  a  meadow,  on  the  fifth  by  a 
glorious  May  sky.  In  the  middle  of  the  field 
is  a  little  barefooted,  sunbonneted  girl,  bucket 
on  arm,  marching  along  the  newly-turned  fur- 
rows, dropping  corn.  She  goes  slowly  at  first, 
making  sure  of  the  "three  steps,  four  grains" 
— the  wrong  number  of  steps  would  spoil  the 
pattern  of  the  field,  and  there  must  be 

"One     grain-  for     the    blackbird, 

One    for    the  crow, 

One    for    the  cutworm. 

And  one  for  to   -^row." 

Gradually  the  counting  becomes  automatic, 
the  eyes  may  wander  while  the  little  fingers 
unerringly  catch  up  the  four  grains,  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  three-step  movement  berom'^s 
part  of  the  symphony  her  senses  are  absorb- 
ing. The  "feel"  of  the  damp  warm  soil  to  the 
bare  feet  gives  a  sense  of  companion?hip — the 


soft  warm  touch  is  from  the  kind  bosom  of  the 
great  Mother.  Crickets  scramble  out  of  her 
path  and  hide  under  clods,  and  a  bumble-bee 
hurls  by  in  zigzag  flight.  A  solemn  toad 
watches  her  with  judicial  air,  then  hops  away 
on  his  own  affairs.  Flitting  along  near  her  a 
little  ground-sparrow  catches  unwary  insects, 
often  sending  forth  an  ecstatic  trill.  Now  she 
passes  the  wonderful  red-headed  boy  who  can 
drop  three  rows  at  a  time.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  field  the  air  "wriggles"  lazily  in  the 
mild  warmth.  From  the  meadow  comes  the 
lark's  silvery  call  and  the  piping  of  frogs ;  from 
the  woods,  the  harsh  clamor  of  crows.  The 
long  roll  of  the  wind  from  out  the  heart  of  the 
woods  comes  toward  her,  breaks  over  her  in 
many  stray  zephyrs,  caressing  her  feet,  lifting 
the  little  bonnet  and  whispering  the  charming 
secrets  of  the  woods.  The  air  becomes  cooler, 
clearer  the  echoing  call  of  the  woods-bird.s— 
she  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  row.  Swiftl/ 
she  goes,  the  last  hill  is  dropped  and  the 
woods,  bordered  with  the  violet-studded  fence- 
row,  is  before  her. 

Far  over  the  snake  rail-fence  she  leans,  tak- 
ing a  swift  survey.  The  wind  had  whispered 
true— they  are  all  there:  Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
Solomon's  seal,  May-apple,  dog-tooth,  violets, 
pigeon  berry,  moss  mound,  birds,  squirrels, 
nests,  and  far  back  in  the  twilight  depths  a 
patch  of  white — a  blossoming  dogwood  tree ! 
The  squirrels  look  down  curiously  and  a  wood- 
pecker scoffs  as  she  turns  away  to  make  many 
more  trips  across  the  field.  She  is  consoling 
herself  with  the  thought  that  there  is  "a 
woods"  at  each  end  of  the  row. 

And  then  the  luncheon  eaten  near  the  bum- 
ble-bee nest  and  the  wonderful  crawfish  chim- 
ney ;  the  ride  home  at  evening  bringing  flowers 
for  ^mother;  the  father's  "Well  done,  little 
one" ;  the  dreamless  sleep 

My  vacation  is  over  and  I  turn  with  renewed 
energy  to  complete  a  tabulation  of  long  rows 
of  figures. 

Emma  Stockinger. 

Versailles,   Ind. 

Music  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

At  the  end  of  my  second  year  in  college  I 
took  a  long  shot  and  wrote'  several  polite  let- 
ters on  a  borrowed  typewriter  to  as  many  po- 
lite managers  of  steamship  companies.  The 
letters  were  worded  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  was  manager  of  a  small  parlor  orches- 
tra that  desired  to  "play  its  way"  across  the 
Great  Lakes.  All  of  the  replies  received  were 
courteous,  but  stupidly  uninteresting,  save  one, 
which  came  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the 
final  examinations.  The 
company  would  be  glad 
to  have  us  report  on  July 
3rd  on  board  their 
good  ship  Hiawatha.  We 
were  to  bring  our  in- 
struments and  music,  to 
play  several  times  daily 
on  the  boat,  and,  in  re- 
turn, were  to  receive  a 
first-class     $40      passage 
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and  one  dollar  each  day.  I  sent  my  acceptance 
of  the  offer  by  return  mail. 

The  next  move  was  to  organize  the  band. 
This  I  did  by  long  distance  telephone,  engag- 
ing a  'cello  player  whom  I  had  never  heard, 
and,  through  him,  a  flute  player  from  his  home 
town.  The  violinist  had  orally  signed  an  un- 
limited contract  with  me  just  before  leaving 
for  home  on  the  previous  day.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  we  managed  to  get  time  for  a 

week's  practice  before  starting  for  S from 

which  port  the  boat  sailed  in  due  time.  We 
played  over  half  of  our  repertory  at  the  first 
sitting,  and  made  such  a  hit  with  it  that  we 
could  afford  to  be  more  sparing  with  what  was 
left.  However,  the  cycle  was  completed  on  the 
second  day  out.  Fortunately,  the  crowd  want- 
ed to  dance  that  evening,  so  we  tried  some 
simple  dance  music  on  them.  For  this  es- 
thetic treat  we  were  rewarded  with  a  substan- 
tial purse  on  this  and  two  succeeding  occa- 
sions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  five  days'  round 
trip  our  vacation  had  to  end  because  the  flute 
player,  our  only  musician,  could  no  longer  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  other  instruments.  I 
knew  that  I  couldn't  play  an  artistic  piano  ac- 
companiment to  his  solos,  but  he  might  have 
complimented  me  on  my  business  management, 
which  eventually  got  us  all  home  safely  after 
seeing  a  few  of  the  summer  resorts  of  north- 
ern Michigan,  all  without  a  cent  of  capital  or 
any  previous  experience  in  running  a  bluff. 

R.    C.    BOESEL. 

Carlsbad,   Austria. 

.^ 

An  Invalid's  Outing. 

Year  after  year,  as  I  have  read  The  Inde- 
pendent's vacation  letters,  I  have  thought, 
"All  very  well,  but  how  is  one  to  get  an  out- 
ing without  either  plenty  of  money  or  plenty 
of  strength?  How  can  a  woman  past  sixty, 
who  never  in  her  life  was  able  to  walk  two 
miles  or  ride  one  or  drive  twenty,  without 
excessive  and  injurious  fatigue,  take  a  vaca- 
tion— unless  she  is  wealthy?"  Last  summer 
the   problem   was   solved. 

In  the  end  of  July,  for  no  reason,  T  col- 
lapsed. T  had  no  pain  ;  1  could  sleep  beauti- 
fully all  day  and  a  good  part  of  the  night,  but 
I  could  not  eat,  and  after  the  exertion  of 
crossing  a  room  I  would  drop  into  a  chair 
and  pant  for  five  minutes  to  get  my  breath. 
Clearly  something  had  to  be  done,  but  what 
could  be  done?  My  daughter  arose  in  her 
wisdom  and  decreed  that  1  must  have  "help." 

By  the  greatest  of  good  luck  we  found  a 
pleasant  and  efficient  colored  woman  who  for 
$1.75  a  week  came  in  every  day,  washed  the 
dishes,  put  dining  room,  bathroom  and  kitchen 
in  order,  and  once  a  week  gave  the  whole  flat 
a  thoro  sweeping  and  putting  to  rights.  Then 
for  a  few  days,  until  I  was  stronger,  the 
family  took  not  only  luncheon,  but  din- 
ner, at  a  restaurant.  Then  I  was  to  take 
a  daily  drive.  There  was  a  livery  stable  not 
far  away:  that  is,  it  had  been  one,  but  was 
now  principally  a  garage.  We  agreed  for  a 
horse  and  phaeton  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day 
for  nearly  every  week  day  at  $1.50  each  time. 


We  asked  for  a  lady's  horse.  First  they 
sent  us  an  imposing  iron-gray  steed,  big 
enough  for  a  war  horse,  and  a  living  exem- 
plification of  the  proverb  that  great  bodies 
move  slowly.  We  named  him  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  for  his  size  and  immobility.  We 
protested  and  received  next  an  elderly 
c(|uine  whom  we  named  Grimhild  the  Over- 
wise,  since,  altho  she  could  go,  she  declined 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  disagreed  with 
her  constitution.  But  the  third  time  we  got 
Nellie  and  our  troubles  were  at  an  end.  Nel- 
lie was  a  lady — sweet-tempered  and  sympa- 
thetic— and  traveled  at  an  agreeable  pace 
without  urging.  At  first  we  drove  but  an 
hour  a  day  and  kept  to  the  asphalt,  driving 
about  this  big,  friendly,  tree-embowered  village 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million — for  Indianapoli? 
still  keeps  much  of  its  warm  open  country 
heart  and  manners  along  with  many  of  its 
primeval  trees.  Then  we  took  longer  drives 
and  explored  the  surrounding  country.  There 
is  nothing  spectacular  in  the  landscape — a 
precipitous  clay  bluff  perhaps  fifty  feet  high, 
for  a  short  distance  along  White  River,  is 
the  utmost  we  can  show  in  the  way  of  scen- 
ery set  up  on  edge — but  oh !  the  beautiful, 
I  eautiful  trees,  the  sweet  and  placid  streams, 
the  warm,  soft  coloring  of  all  outdoors 

We  had  been  driving  but  two  or  three 
days  when  I  began  to  believe  I  could  eat 
something-,  if  it  were  away  from  home.  I 
ate  fully  half  my  plate  of  soup,  and  bravely 
attacked  the  huge  slice  of  halibut  Sccak  they 
had  brought  me.  I  had  no  idea  1  could  eat 
half  of  it,  but  each  mouthful  tasted  better 
than  the  one  before,  and  I  kept  on  and  on 
until  I   finished  it. 

To  sum  up:  I  had  a  delightful  outing,  wiih- 
out  the  fatigues  of  travel  and  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  home.  For  the  five  or  six  weeks  left  of 
my  daughter's  vacation,  we  drove  from  four 
to  six  times  a  week,  and  the  entire  expense 
was  within  $50 — not  enough  to  give  two  peo- 
ple anything  of  a  vacation  that  involved  go- 
ing away.  S.   W.    Shoup. 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Thru  the  Yellozvstone. 

Last  summer  I  spent  seven  blissful  days  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  Since  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
allow  the  wild  creatures  of  this  region  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  Honk !  Honk  !  of  the  automo- 
bile, we  drove  in  two  horse  coaches,  many 
miles,  nearly  every  day,  and  enjoyed  every  inch 
of  every  mile.  We  drove  thru  meadows  "where 
antelope  were  feeding.  One  day  we  passed  a 
herd  of  buffalo.  An  old  buffalo  cow  and  her 
calf  stood  near  the  road  and  gazed  at  us  wnth 
a  kind  of  wild  curiosity.  Many  a  time  we 
drove  near  large  herds  of  deer  and  elk.  Some- 
times a  deer  and  her  tiny,  timid  spotted  fawn 
ran  across  our  path.  Again  a  lazy,  fat,  awk- 
ward bear  trundled  away  when  he'  saw  us  in- 
terlopers coming  his  way.  Eagles  soared 
above  our  heads  toward  their  nests  on  lonelv 
jutting  crags.  E\en  sea  &-ulls  were  there  to 
add  their  part  to  the  general  entertainment. 

We  ate  and  slept  in  tents  deep  in  the 
(Continued   on   page   I176.) 
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THE  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  projects  a  "scenic  railroad"  in  a  sense  greatly 
different  from  that  of  the  amnsement  park  managers,  between  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  in  Montana,  and  the  Yellowstone.  The  half-tones  on  this  page  are 
copyrighted  by  the  Great  Northern.  The  upper  picture  represents  a  group  of 
Blackfoot  Indians  in  full  regalia.  Part  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Black- 
foot  Indian  Reservation  is  now  embraced  in  the  Glacier  National  Park.  Indian 
fetes  are  held  here  every  season,  and  the  medicine  men  "make  medicine"  to  their 
gods  in  the  good  old  fashioned  style.  Unfortunately,  the  younger  Indians  take 
little  interest  in  these  rites  and  in  the  grass  dances.  The  lower  picture  shows 
Lake  McDonald,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the 
United  States. 
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pine  woods.  With  the  fragrance  of  the  violet 
and  halsam  came  the  mournful  howl  of  the 
coyote,  the  wailing  cry  of  the  mountain  lion 
and  the  satisfied  grunt  of  a  nearhy  bear, 
gorging  himself  at  a  garbage  pile. 

We  saw  water-made  terraces,  eons  old,  col- 
ored in  all  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
We  saw  boiling  lakes — one  green ;  another 
hut  a  step  away,  a  bright  blue;  another  red, 
and  still  another  yellow,  all  l)()iling  and  bub- 
bling. Sometimes,  a  calm  looking  jjoiling  lake 
would  lift  itself  as  a  whole  many  feet,  throw- 
ing its  boiling  spray  in  every  direction,  then 
gradually  subside  and  become  a  lake  again. 
We  saw  mud  volcanoes  that  sizzled,  and 
growled  and   liul)ble(l   and   spat  mud   of   every 


was  snoring — how  sordid,  in  such  surround- 
ings! The  next  morning  we  rose  bright  and 
early,  to  lish  in  Yellow  stone  Lake.  A  herd  of 
deer  was  feeding  on  its  banks.  A  stag  with 
magnificent  antlers  heard  the  camera's  click 
and  fled,  while  the  rest  of  the  herd  remained 
feeding.  We  caught  our  fish — I'll  not  tell  how 
many — big,  speckled  trout,  they  were,  and  car- 
ried them  trimnphantly  to  camp  before  the 
last  gong  rang  for  breakfast. 

Best  of  all  was  the  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. The  river  cuts  a  narrow  gorge  350 
feet  deep,  more  than  twice  the  depth  of 
Niagara.  With  ropes  to  aid  us  we  climbed 
down  the  canyon's  walls  by  a  narrow  and  al- 
most   perpendicular    watercourse    to    the    very 


Photograph  l)y   Helen  Wau    h,   Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


A  TAILOPHONE   PARTY. 


hue  from  a  beautiful  salmon  pink  to  a  dead 
bl^ck.  We  fished  in  the  Fire  Hole  River.  I 
caught  a  little  fish,  then  I  stepped  into  a  little 
mud  geyser.  I  still  remember  how  hot  that 
mud  was ! 

One  night  we  sat  near  Old  Faithful.  A  col- 
ored searchlight  was  turned  on  the  geyser.  A 
more  magnifiicent  spectacle  I  never  expect  to 
see — for  six  minutes  we  watched  that  colored 
pillar  of  foam  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high, 
seething  and  foaming,  struggling  to  free  it- 
self. 

One  evening  we  rowed  on  Yellowstone 
Lake.  The  moon  was  full,  the  lake  was  flood- 
ed with  the  moon's  gold.  What  a  picture ! — 
framed  with  snow-capped  mountains.  That 
night,  when  we  returned  to  camp,  everybody 


foot  of  the  falls.  There  the  sun  shining  on 
the  mist  made  a  hundred  rainbows.  We  snow- 
balled with  last  year's  snow.  We  found  two 
tiny  green  geysers,  green  as  th^  pines  above ; 
and  another  as  yellow  as  the  canvon's  sulphur 
walls.  We  watched  the  sea  gulls  and  an  eagle 
fish  in  the  stream  and  then  swoop  upward  to 
their  nests.  We  threw  stones  into  the  river 
and  saw  them  carried  on  by  the  force  of  the 
current  before  the}''  fell  into  the  water.  Then, 
after  all  our  plavmg,  we  sat  in  silence,  amazed 
at  the  A\onderful  coloring  of  the  canyon's 
walls — yellow  and  purple  and  green  and  red 
— a  rival  of  the  rainbow's  hues.  But  we  had 
to  retrace  our  steps.      The   force  of  Vergil's 

"Descensus   Averno  est  facilis  sed "  came 

td  my  mind  with  a  new  meaning.     Often  the 
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ropes  were  unsafe  because  there  was  no  place 
to  tie  them.  We  climbed  by  clinging  to  rocks. 
Jilways  slippery  and  often  insecure.  The  mos- 
quitoes feasted  on  us  unmolested.  When  one 
is  hangin,^  to  one  slippery  rock  and  testing 
the  security  of  another,  he  hasn't  any  time  to 
devote  to  mosquitoes.  A  big  stone  came  roll- 
ing down  and  grazed  my  head.  Had  it  been 
an  inch  nearer  I  would  not  be  here  to  tell 
the  tale. 

That  was  our  last  day  in  Yellowstone.  We 
watched  the  moon  rise  over  the  falls,  the 
canyon  was  clothed  in  black.  The  next  day 
we  passed  again  beneath  the  lava  arch  that 
marks  the  official  entrance,  leaving  Yellow 
stone  behind,  but  carrying  with  us  memories 
that  make  bright  many  a  drab  hour. 

Helen  Waugh. 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


peninsula,  surrounded  by  an  almost  intermin- 
able area  of  shiftmg  sand.  It  was  composed 
of  two  rows  of  low,  fiat,  adobe-cobblestone 
houses  enclosing  a  plaza.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  made  of  adobe,  as  were  also  the 
floors.  At  my  first  glance  at  the  village,  it 
was  seen  to  be  alive  with  visitors.  House 
roofs,  streets,  plaza  and  alleys  were  thronged 
with  Mexicans  and  Indians,  presenting  a  gro- 
tesque, kaleidoscopic  view.  There  were  Mex- 
icans in  citizens'  clothes  and  broad  hats;  Na- 
vajos  in  their  costly  blankets;  Pueblo  men  in 
their  white  trousers  and  tunics ;  and  the 
womien  of  the  place  dressed  in  the  black 
"manta"  dresses,  and  each  and  every  Indian 
beaded  and  daubed  and  painted  to  taste. 

As  we  entered  the  village  and  dismounted, 
a  dancing  procession  filed  past  us.  They 
were   dancing  in  column   of   two  abreast,   two 


Photograph  by  Louise  A.   Nash,   Portland,   Oregon 

A   LEAPING   HORSE— RUT   TODAY    HE   STANDS    WITHOUT    HITCHING. 


Among  the  Zia  Indians. 

I  was  at  Jemez,  New  Mexico,  forty  miles 
north  of  Albuquerque.  It  was  August  15, 
the  Patron  Saint  day  of  the  Zias  who  live 
eleven  miles  farther  down  the  Jemez  River 
to  the  southeast.  Patron  saint  days  are*great 
days  among  the  southwestern  puelDJos.  So, 
on  the  back  of  a  "burro,"  I  joined  the  pro- 
cession to  the  Zia  village. 

Southward  we  journeyed  over  a  narrow, 
rough  trail  over  sand  dunes  followed  by  "bad 
country"  lava  of  the  basaltic  type.  It  was 
nearing  the  midforenoon  hour  and  the  sun 
shone  down  scorching  and  intolerable.  On 
we  journeyed  amid  scorched  sage  brush  and 
dwarfed  scrub  trees.  We  had  journeyed 
some  three  hours  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  Zia  village.  And  such  a  village!  There 
before   us   it   loomed   up   on   a   small   basaltic 


men  alternating  with  two  women.  As  they  thuc 
danced,  the  women  wore  peculiarly  feather- 
tasseled,  transverse,  board  head-pieces  on  their 
heads,  and  each  waved  an  ear  of  corn  in  each 
hand.  The  men  had  feathers  in  their  hair 
and  held  peculiar  gourd  rattles  in  their  hands. 
The  men  stamped  vigorously ;  the  women 
merely  patted  the   ground. 

While  these  Indians  were  dancing  by,  some 
"funny  men"  appeared.  They  were  practical- 
ly unclad.  Their  bodies  were  painted  in 
transverse  rings  of  black  and  white  paint ; 
and  each  had  a  feather  suspended  behind  each 
ear.  These  clowns  cut  capers,  made  grimaces. 
One  seized  a  bone  and  went  to  gnawing  on 
it,  while  other  dog-acting  men  tried  to 
take  it  away  from  him.  One  of  the  croup 
climbed  a  tree  backward.  One  seized  a 
grinding  slab  from  a  mill  box  in  one  of  the 
houses  and  began  to  mimic  a  squaw  grinding 
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photograph  by  Lois  Harger,  Abilene.   Kan. 


A   BRIDGE-LOAD    OF    SISTERS. 


riieal.  Another  chased  the  women  all  out  of 
the  plaza.      Several  others  played  a  farce. 

As  the  "funny  men"  were  retreating  to  their 
lodge,  a  mock  bull  appeared — a  bull  hide 
stretched  over  a  plank  and  supported  by  two 
men  from  beneath.  This  bull  rushed  into  the 
plaza,  followed  by  its  keepers  who  appeared 
to  have  lost  control  of  it.  It  charged  the 
people  and  drove  them  into  their  houses.  It 
then  charged  its  keepers  and  wallowed  them 
in  the  mud  and  dust.  And  such  a  hallooing 
and  bellowing ! 

After  the  mock-bull  fight  was  over,  a  rooster 
was  buried  in  the  plaza  with  head  out.  Then 
all  the  men  rode  by  it  on  horseback  and  lean- 
ing over  in  the  saddle  tried  to  seize  its  head 
and  pull  it  from  its  place  of  lodgement. 
Many  attempts  were  made.  Finally  one  of 
the  riders  got  possession  of  it  and  rode  at  a 
breakneck  gallop  thru  the  village  and  out  into 
the  hills  and  gullies,  followed  by  many  pur- 
suers whom  he  beat  with  the  squawking 
chicken.  Another  Indian  seized  a  leg  of  the 
struggling  fowl.  The  squawking  rooster  was 
pulled  to  pieces.  This  is  the  "gallo"  race  of 
the   Indians. 

Thus  one  performance  alternated  with  an- 
other till  near  evening.  Then  suddenly  the 
women  of  Zia  appeared  on  the  house  roofs 
with  baskets  of  edibles.  These  they  threw 
here  and  there  among  the  scrambling  popu- 
lace.     A  scene  to  be  remembered. 


As  the  sun  started  on  his  journey  to  rest, 
the  medicine  men  prayed  over  the  people  and 
sprinkled  all  with  sacred  meal.  Thus  was 
the  feast  day  closed. 

Albert  B.  Reagan. 

Nett   Lake,    Minn. 

Liberty^  Equality  and  Sorority. 

Five  days  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  four- 
teen sorority  girls  from  four  Western  colleges, 
seeking  an  open  air  vacation  after  ten  months 
mdoor  school  work,  pitched  camp  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake-of-the-Forest,  one  of  the  few 
natural  lakes  in  the  Prairie  States. 

Brought  up  on  the  plains,  all  were  accus- 
tomed to  out-door  experience,  but  to  dwellers 
on  the  prairies  water  sports  are  rare  pleas- 
ures. 

Leaving  home  in  the  hottest  of  weather,  we 
had  brought  thin  blankets  for  bedding-.  We 
were  awake  most  of  the  first  night  endeavor- 
ing to  make  kimonas  and  skirts  furnish 
warmth.  Worn  out,  we  slept  when  the  sun 
rose  over  the  lake ;  then  awoke  in  the  pulsing 
heat  of  a  July  day. 

Two  large  compartment  tents  had  six  sleeo- 
ing  cots  each  and  an  open  dressing  space  be- 
tween. Two  model  dressing  tables  were  easily 
arranged,  mirrors  hung  and  rugs  laid.  Four 
extra  cots  serving  as  benches  by  day  became 
beds  at  night. 
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The  lake,  covering  forty  acres,  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  wooded  hills.  A  small  green  island 
in  the  center,  the  summer  hotel  on  the  east, 
the  boat  house  on  the  west.  With  numerous 
white  tents  scattered  along  shore  it  made  a 
pretty  background  for  a  delightful  ten-days 
vacation.  Our  camp  was  beyond  the  boat 
house,  giving  us  a  three-quarter  mile  walk 
over  a  near-mountain  path  when  the  huge  din- 
ner bell  of  the  hotel  rang.  Boats  always  car- 
ried some  of  the  party.  The  meals  were  worth 
the  journe}' — delicious  fried  chicken  every 
noon  and  hot  biscuit  in  the  morning. 

Rowing  and  swimming  were  favorite  pas- 
times. The  bathing  beach  was  supplied  with 
a  springboard  and  a  walk  extending  across 
the  shallows.  Few  of  the  party  ever  had  had 
the  chance  to  swim  except  in  the  college 
gyiunasium.  These  were  timid  venturers.  En- 
couraged by  the  enthusiasm  of  others  they 
plunged  in,  gaining  strength  each  day,  and 
soon  were  able  to  compete  with  the  best  in 
endurance  contests.  Boat  races,  hurried  trips 
across  the  lake,  ferries  and  water  fights  were 
substituted  for  the  leisurely  undertakings  of 
the  first  few  days. 

Most  enjoyable  of  all  were  the  evening 
song-services.  Gathered  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  we  rowed  in  the  moonlight  watch- 
ing the  along-shore  camp  fires,  making  plans, 
and  talking  over  our  good  times.  About  nine 
o'clock  came  the  camp  call.  Then,  locking 
the  boats  together,  we  floated  over  the  water 
singing.       Sorority     songs     predominated,     of 


course,  but  with  them  were  mingled  college 
melodies,  fraternity  glees,  and  old  time  seren- 
ade airs. 

We  arrived  dressed  in  up-to-date  traveling 
clothes,  with  many  summer  gowns  as  camp 
suits  in  our  trunks.  A  boatman  ferried  us 
and  our  baggage  to  the  tents.  But  our  flufify 
frocks  were  taken  out  only  on  two  or  three 
special  occasions.  Short  skirts  and  blou=^s 
were  the  popular  attire,  with  old,  half  worn- 
out  dresses  a  close  second.  The  morning  of 
our  departure  no  boatman  could  be  found. 
Regardless  of  our  civilized  clothes  we  hired 
two  more  boats  and  dragged  out  our  trunks 
and  paraphernalia  from  tents.  Two  trips 
brought  our  baggage  to  the  train-dock  half 
a  mile  away.  At  the  vacation's  end  we  were 
not  the  helpless  creatures  who  had  landed  at 
Lake-on-the-Forest  a  week  before.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  water,  strength  and  self-confidence 
gained  from  diving  into  depths  over  our  heads, 
and  out-door  sleeping  had  revealed  a  new  life. 
We  had  found  the  corrective  for  college  nerv- 
ousness and  inertia — Nature's  own  tonic. 

As  the  first  sorority  house-party  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  our  camp  was  a  success.  It  was 
jolly,  healthful,  altogether  delightful,  and — 
inexpensive.  Use  of  the  tents  cost  each  per- 
son $1.60;  hotel  board  was  $1  a  day;  boat 
charges  averaged  $2.  Aside  from  railroad  fare 
and  a  few  incidentals  the  outing  cost  $13.60 
each,  and  for  it  we  received  large  value  in 
pleasure  and  renewed  vigor. 

Lois   Harger. 
Abilene,  Kan. 
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Waiting  for  the   automobile   at  his  home,   2   East   Ninety-first   street. 


Dr.   Golf 


BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

[We  are  very  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  this  issue  the  following  characteristic  arti- 
cle from  Mr.  Carnegie's  nimble  pen.  We  print  it  in  the  simplified  spelling  exactly  as  re- 
ceived. The  striking  pictures  that  accompany  it  were  taken  especially  for  The  Independent 
and  a^e  all  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York  City.  On  April  24 
Mr.  Carnegie  invited  his  fiscal  agent,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Franks,  and  our  managing  editor, 
Mr.  Holt,  to  motor  with  him  up  to  St.  Andrews  links,  a  few  miles  above  Yonkers,  for  a 
game  of  golf.  A  photographer  accompanied  the  party  and  Mr.  Carnegie  was  consequently 
taken  at  play.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  an  attractive  little  "Farm  House"  on  five  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  links  and  there  he  repairs  for  a  rest  before  and  after  the  game,  instead  of  going 
to  the  club  house.  The  picture,  entitled  "The  Nineteenth  Hole,"  shows  him  in  the  dining-room 
after  a  well  earned  victory  on  the  links.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  greatest 
player  we  ever  saw  on  the  fair  greens,  but  at  putting  he  is  a  canny  one,  and  when  he 
holes  out  in  one,  he  does  not  say  mucli — certainly  nothing  suggestive  of  "Diel"  or  "Am- 
sterdam,"   but    he    beams    volumes. — Editor.] 


THE  first  golf  club  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  at  Yonkers, 
November  14,  1888,  and  named 
Saint  Andrews.  Robert  Lockhart,  of 
Yonkers,  born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
was  often  in  his  nativ  town  as  buying 
member  of  his  firm,  and  there  he  lernt 
the  ancient  and  royal  game.  Becoming 
a  devotee,  he  resolvd  that  his  country 
should  no  longer  be  without  this  indis- 
pensable adjunct  of  high  civilization.  He 
purchast  several  dozens  of  clubs  in  Dun- 
fermline and  upon,  arrival  at  Yonkers  ex- 
plaind  the  game  to  his  fellow  crony 
Dunfermlinite,  Jack  Reid,  and  a  few 
others,  who  began  experimenting  in 
Reid's  orchard,  a  larger  field  being  after- 
wards secured.  Jack  Reid  was  elected 
President  of  the  Club,  (Lockhart  declin- 
ing becaus  he  had  to  be  abroad  so  much) 
and  John  C.  Ten  Eycke,  of  good  Dutch 
stock,  Secretary,  which  he  .still  remains. 
Long  life  to  him !      Let  it  b?  recorded, 


therefore,  in  the  annals  of  time,  that  the 
introduction  of  golf  to  America  was  the 
work  of  two  Dunfermline  bairns,  Lock- 
hart and  Reid,  both  of  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  and  of  Yonkers,  New  York ; 
the  qualities  of  the  American  being  hap- 
pily superimposed  upon  those  of  the  Scot, 
the  "Dunfermline  Scot,"  a  brand  by  it- 
self; one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  modern  metropolis,  is  that 
from  the  towering  castle  its  citizens  can 
behold  the  glorious  palace  and  abbey  of 
the  ancient  capitol,  where  rest  the  re- 
mains of  The  Bruce,  Queen  Alargaret, 
and  many  of  the  Royal  Folk.  My  par- 
ents have  seen  Sir  Walter  Scott  sitting 
amid  the  ruins,  busy  writing  and  sketch- 
ing. Visitors  to  Scotland  should  not  fail 
to  visit  the  ancient  capitol. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Scotland 
also  gave  Episcopacy  to  this  Republic,  for 
it  was  a  Scotch  bishop  who  declared  he 
would  corisfcrate  a  proper  American  can- 
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didate,  and  did  so  after  English  Church- 
men had  refused.  She  also  gave  Wilson, 
and  Hamilton,  the  Federalist,  pioneers, 
the  former  the  originator  of  the  doctrin 
of  implied  powers  in  the  Constitution.  A 
precious  trinity — Episcopacy,  Federalism, 
and,  last,  Golf,  but  who  says  the  least  of 
the  three  ?  We  mite  hav  moved  along 
successfully  without  Episcopacy,  since 
we  in  the  Republic  are  in  the  position  of 
our  British  friends,  of  whom  the  French- 
man exclaimd — "Mo)i  dieu!  What  a 
country !  Fifty  different  religions  and 
only  one  sauce !"  but  where  could  we  find 
a  substitute  for  golf?  Echo  answers 
where.  I  notis  a  recent  estimate  of  the 
money  alredy  expended  in  greens  and 
clubhouses  in  this  country  at  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  game  of  golf  in  my  young  days 
was  the  preserv  of  the  upper  classes  in 
Scotland,  sure  mark  of  the  gentleman, 
and  a  sickly  plant  south  of  the  Border. 
No  lady  was  ever  seen  on  the  links.  The 
missionary  work  in  various  lines  which 
*the  Northern  member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  performd  for  her  South- 
ern nabor  is  too  large  to  recount,  but 
among  these  the  noble  game  surely  ranks 
high,  its  most  notable  exponent  being  the 
Scotch  ex-Prime  Minister  and  leader  of 
the  Conservativs,  Mr.  Balfour,  a  "pawkie 
chiel,"  as  Scotch  as  brose.  The  writer 
red  that  at  a  recent  conference  of  politi- 
cal leaders,  when  the  present  dangerous 
position  of  hereditary  peers  had  produced 
profound  silence,  Mr.  Balfour  restored 
hilarity  by  proposing  to  change  the  sub- 
ject and  take  up  the  real  pressing  question 
of  the  a8:e — "How  to  keep  on  the  line  of 
the  put." 

The  charm  of  golf,  who  can  analyze 
and  decide  in  what  it  really  consists? 
First  we  need  to  use  the  plural.  It  has 
not  one,  but  a  score  of  charms.  We  are 
under  the  sky,  worshipers  of  the  "God  of 
the  Open  Air."  Every  breth  seems  to 
drive  away  weakness  and  d-iseas,  secur- 
ing for  us  longer  terms  of  happy  days 
here  on  earth,  even  bringing  some- 
thing of  heven  here  to  us.  No 
doctor  like  Doctor  Golf — his  cures  as 
miraculous  as  those  sometimes  credited 
to  Christian  Science,  minus  its  unknown 
and  mysterious  agencies  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  prudent  people.  Not  the 
least  of  its  virtues  is  its  power  to  affect 


the  temper  and  especially  the  tung.  \Vc 
hav  only  to  remain  silent  to  produce  un- 
usual results.  The  preventiv  treatment, 
successfully  applied,  has  its  richest  field 
upon  the  green.  There  was  a  pictur  in 
Punch  recently ;  a  caddy  following  a 
player  is  haild  by  the  other  caddies, 
"\Vhere  are  you  going,  Sandy?"  "I'm 
going  to  Jicar  this  gentleman  play  golf." 
Clever  lads,  some  of  the  caddies !  A  real 
duffer  of  noble  presence  was  on  a  practis 
game  alone.  Repeatedly  he  had  foozled 
in  his  attempts  to  drive  and  finally  ex- 
claimd, "Well,  I  never  foozled  like  this 
before  !"  Caddie,  astonisht,  "Your  honor 
has  playd  before?"  A  cousin  of  mine 
made  his  first  trial  one  morning  on  Skibo 
links,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  when  tak- 
ing it  all  easily  and  not  trying  hard,  he 
succeeded  wonderfully.  He  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  morning  game.  We  started 
and  he  foozled  everything  and  at  last  I 
herd  exclamations,  and  cald  out  to  him, 
"What  'nation,'  Morrison?"  He  replied 
apologetically,  "I  know,  I  know,  I  felt  it, 
but  I  didn't  think  I  said  it." 

We  hav  a  celebrated  professor  who 
was  lost  from  site  for  a  time.  His  caddie 
at  last  coming  in  site  and  being  askt, 
"Where's  the  professor?"  cald  out,  "He's 
down  among  the  whins  talkin  to  hisseV." 
Loud  lafter! 

A  deacon  was  reported  as  having  re- 
signed from  his  eldership  in  the  kirk. 
Being  askt  why  by  his  minister,  he  ex- 
plaind  that  he  had  either  to  resign  or 
quit  playing  golf,  and  he  knew  he 
couldn't  do  that. 

Skibo  links  hav  some  celebrities 
whose  first  efforts  at  golf  began  there. 
Frederic  Harrison  had  been  initiated  one 
morning  and  was  playing  his  first  match. 
When  he  was  foozling  his  way  to  the 
long  hole  for  some  time  I  turnd  round 
and  askt,  "how  many?"  "Three,"  he  re- 
plied. I  had  seen  him  miss  frequently. 
After  three  and  seven  had  been  affirmd 
by  both  several  times,  we  proceeded  to 
locate  the  strokes.  After  getting  in  a 
few  "air  strokes"  in  counting  the  seven. 
Harrison  exclaimd,  "Oh  !  make  it  twenty 
if  you  count  these  ;  I  only  hit  the  ball 
three  times !" 

There  are  games  and  games.  Does  a 
game  make  opponents  closer  and  dearer 
to  each  other,  or  does  it  arouse  ill-feeling 
and    jelousy    and    drive    men    apart    as 
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rivals,  even  foes,  each  grudging  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other?  We  often  hear  ac- 
counts of  the  rivalries  aroused  by  some 
of  our  games,  foot-ball  especially,  and 
very  naturally  so,  playd  as  it  is  with  us, 
when  men  roll  on  the  ground  attemting 
to  disable  each  other.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  with  golf.  Men  become  dearer 
friends  than  ever ;  the  oftener  they  meet 
on  the  green,  the  fonder  they  become  of 
each  other  and  the  greater  the  longing 
for  their  chum's  society ;  and  in  after 
years,  if  separated,  each  warms  as  the 
name  of  the  other  is  mentioned,  and  ends 
his  panegyric  with  the  ever  entrancing 
words  murmurd  with  emotion,  *'Ah,  we 
playd  golf  together !"  Short,  simple,  suf- 
ficient !  Golf  givs  us  intervals  for  ex- 
change of  mutual  thoughts  which 
strengthen  the  ties  between  us.  We  re- 
joice to  see  that  our  chums  are  playing 
well  and  applaud  their  success.  Golf  is 
a  game  entirely  free  from  fysical  strug- 
gles over  opponents — the  ineradicable 
root  of  evil  in  football. 

No  game  givs  so  much  of  the  open 
air,  the  elixir  of  life  from  morning  till 
nite.  With  a  modest  bite  at  luncheon, 
mayhap,  it  can  be  playd  without  undue 
fatigue,  even  by  elderly  people,  and  then 
there's  the  few  minutes'  rest  and  the  chat 
at  the  green  with  your  bosom  crony.  No 
delay  impairs  the  game.  Sit  and  moral- 
ize. Drive  off  at  your  plesure,  it's  all 
the  same. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  grand 
game  is  that,  forgetting  all  other  sub- 
jects, attention  must  be  concentrated 
upon  it.  This  is  what  takes  the  cobwebs 
out  of  the  brain,  hunger,  thirst,  cold  or 
heat,  business  cares,  sublime  soarings,  all 
take  a  back  seat  when  the  critical  moment 
arrives  and  all  depends  upon  the  last 
put. 

I  was  a  very  late  convert  to  the  noble 
game  of  golf.  Well  do  I  remember 
laughing  at  the  first  attemts  of  some 
guests  to  drive  wee  balls  into  wee  holes 
in  some  parts  of  the  park  at  Skibo.  One 
day  a  noted  golfer  and  cup-winner,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Librarian,  Edinburgh,  came  to 
me  there,  all  aglow,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
and  announced  in  rapid  accents,  panting 
for  breth,  his  remarkable  find.  "Do  you 
know  you  hav  a  natural  golf  course  at 
the  bottom  of  the  park  between  the  Loch 


and  the  Mrth?  Certain,  no  possible  mis- 
lake.  What  a  find !"  And  my  friend 
awaited  my  reply  in  an  attitude  which 
seemd  to  express  wonder  that  I  had  not 
fainted  at  this  startling  discovery,  this 
supreme  gift  of  Providence  which  made 
Skibo  perfect,  leaving  nothing  else  to  be 
desired.  We  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
shock  our  friend  by  seeming  indifference 
and  did  the  best  we  could  to  conceal  the 
latent  smile.  This  was  only  eleven  years 
ago.  Morrison  was  told  to  work  it  up 
and  Skibo  links  is  the  result,  and  such 
links !  Along  one  side  a  salmon  loch, 
sea  gulls  nesting  upon  an  island  in  the 
center  "where  screams  the  wild  sea-mew" 
as  they  flutter  around ;  the  salt  Firth 
along  the  other  side ;  scores  of  skylarks 
nesting  along  the  edges  of  the  links  and 
filling  the  air  with  their  thrills  as  they 
mount.  The  carpet  under  our  feet,  a 
variegated  rug,  so  brilliant  the  colors. 

The  links  cost  money,  but  we  ask  our- 
selves what  amount  of  money  v/ould  in- 
duce us  to  part  with  this  special  attrac- 
tion which  givs  rarer  plesure  to  more  of 
our  visitors  than  any  other  one  feature  of 
our  life  in  the  Highlands.  The  links 
which  we  laft  at  hav  renderd  us  Crank 
Morrison's  dettor  forever,  and  he  isn't 
much  of  a  crank  after  all. 

My  nephews  play  and  win  prizes  ;  and 
upon  our  visits  to  our  gifted  sister's  Cum- 
berland Island  I  saw  the  effect  of  the 
game  upon  devotees  of  our  family. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  persuaded  just  to  try 
one  drive  or  two  just  to  be  in  the  fashion. 
Then  another  and  lo  and  behold,  before  I 
knew  it,  the  temter  had  me  in  his  toils 
and  I  became  not  a  player  of,  but  at  golf, 
which  I  am  still  and  shall  forever  re- 
main. 

Beginning  at  sixty-three,  what  can 
one  expect !  I  try  to  make  good  bar- 
gains with  real  players  and  the  number 
of  strikes  some  generous  souls  allow 
givs  me  a  game  now  and  then.  Some- 
times dire  suspicion  lurks  that  their  ex- 
planations for  certain  extraordinary  fail- 
ures they  make  arouses  suspicion  even 
when  the  handicaps  are  liberal,  but  not 
wishing  to  embarrass  my  liberal  col- 
leags,  I  accept  the  situation,  smiling  to 
myself,  nevertheless.  I'm  tolerable  now- 
adays upon  the  green,  but  the  long, 
straight,   swinging   drive   is   still  beyond 
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my  reach,  altho  I  was  on  the  j^reeii  in 
three  twice  recently,  and  this  inspires 
hopes. 

I  am  blest  with  a  clever  sister-in-law, 
"The  Commodore,"  mother  of  my  nine 
nefews  and  nieces,  who,  captivated  by  the 
game,  has  her  own  links.  She  soon 
found  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  ex- 
pletiv  which  could  be  indulged  in  with 
immunity,  more  especially  since  she  could 
not  restrain  herself  from  giving  vent  to 
an  expletiv  now  and  then  which  was 
really  wicked,  and  preyd  upon  her  con- 
science. She  appeald  to  me  in  her  ex- 
tremity and  I  suggested  that  when  she 
foozled  so  badly  that  something  had  to 
be  roared  out  for  immediate  relief,  she 
should  try  "Potsdam,  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,"  which  she  agreed  to  do. 
Relief  proved  only  transitory  and  she 
finally  confest  she  found  it  too  long. 
Something  shorter  and  more  concen- 
trated was  absolutely  necessary  in  ex- 
treme cases.  Not  long  afterwards  she 
confest  to  me  she  had  returned  to  her  old 
favorite  short  but  expressiv  expletiv. 
Remonstrance  prevaild  and  she  agreed 
to  compromize  upon  simplified  spelling 
which  eliminated  the  "v."  Even  with 
solid   Presbyterian   Scotsmen   today   this 


renders  tlie  words  "Hie  Dei!"  wholly  in- 
nocuous. I  beg  to  recommend  it  to 
troul)led  souls  as  yielding  more,  at  less 
risk,  than  any  remedy  known.  No  copy- 
rite  ! 

Saint  Andrews  Club,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  two  distinguished  Dunfermline  mem- 
bers as  its  founders.  There  is  a  third 
who  is  distinguished  for  being  allowed 
more  strokes  in  his  favor  in  match  games 
than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  but 
he  shall  be  nameless. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  end  our  tribute  to 
golf  in  the  words  of  Henry  van  Dyke's 
recent  poem,  for  it  is  in  the  pure  open  air 
of  heven  alone  that  golf  works  its  won- 
ders that  make  it  the  joy  of  ardent  youth, 
the  tonic  of  sober  middle  life,  the  sooth- 
ing refuge  of  old  age: 

"For  the  comforting  warmth  of  the  sun  thai 

my  body  embraces, 
For  the  cool  of  the  waters  that  run  thru  the 

shadowy   places, 
For  the  balm    of   the   breezes   that   brush   my 

face   with,  their   fingers, 
For  the  vesper  hymn  of  the  thrush  when  the 

twilight    lingers. 
For  the  long  l)reth,  the  deep  breth,  the  breth 

of  a  hart  without  care, — 
I  giv  thanks  and  adore  thee.  Cod  of  the  open 

air!" 

New  York   City. 
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Little  Comedies  of  Wild   Life 

BY  WILLIAM    J.   LONG 

.XuTHOR   OF    "Ways   of    Woodfolk,"    "A   Little    Brother   to    the    Bear,"  "Briar  Patch   Philosophy/'   Etc. 


THEY  go  on  at  all  hours,  the  little 
comedies  of  the  wood  folk.  I 
have  been  convinced  of  this  ever 
since,  as  a  small  boy,  I  used  to  set  up  a 
stuffed  owl  in  the  woods,  and  by  a  few 
excited  caws  raise  a  terrible  pother 
among  all  the  crows  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. By  twos  and  threes,  sometimes  by 
scores,  they  would  come  whooping  in 
from  all  directions  till  the  trees  were  full 
of  them,  all  vociferating  at  once,  hurling 
advice  at  each  other  and  insults  at  the 
solemn  owl,  making  a  din  that  was  deaf- 
ening. No  matter  how  often  they  had 
been  fooled,  no  matter  how  busy  or 
hungry  they  were,  they  seemed  always 
ready,  like  human  beings  at  a  fire  alarm. 


to  drop  everything  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
variety  or  excitement. 

The  literature  and  science  of  wild  life 
tell  a  somewhat  dififerent  story,  one  fill- 
ing the  woods  with  woes  and  tragedies, 
the  other  with  a  "pitiless  struggle  for 
existence."  This  alleged  tragedy,  by  the 
way,  is  almost  wholly  imaginary,  being 
made  up  in  a  garret  for  literary  efifect ; 
and  the  "pitiless  struggle  for  existence" 
is  a  delusion  based  not  upon  nature,  but 
upon  our  own  human  and  wholly  un- 
natural competitive  methods.  The  trouble 
with  both  theories  is  that  they  take  an 
exception  and  make  it  the  rule  of  wild 
life,  as  if  we  were  to  judge  human  ex- 
istence by  a  fire  horror  or  a  food  trust. 
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Beyond  question,  the  dominant  note  of  squirrel,  in  a  truly  human  fashion,  would 
all  wild  life  is  almost  invariahly  one  of  lay  claim  to  all  that  was  on  the  table, 
joyousness;  and  the  pitiless  struggle  trying  not  only  to  get  the  biggest  mor- 
which  we  read  about  in  books  does  not  sels,  but  to  drive  all  others  away  while 
exist  out  of  doors,  for  the  simple  reason  he  did  it ;  and  it  was  these  exceptional 
that  Nature,  if  left  alone,  generally  pro-  individuals  that  caused  all  the  trouble. 
vides  an  abundance  of  food  for  all  her  We  soon  grew  to  recognize  them,  and 
creatures,  and  makes  them  to  live  in  within  a  week  they  were  christened 
flocks  and  herds  with  a  fundamental  Trust,  Tariff  and  other  names  often  seen 
basis  of  co-operation  rather  than  compe-  in  newspapers,  but  never  before  heard  in 
tition.  I  say,  Nature  does  this  if  left  that  remote  wilderness. 
alone;  and  the  proof  is  that  there  is  not  There  was  one  nuthatch,  especially, 
a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  from  that  I  would  like  to  see  emblazoned  on 
the  sub- Arctics  to  the  equator,  that  was  a  coat-of-arms  for  the  food  barons.  Be- 
not  teeming  with  uncounted  multitudes  fore  he  appeared  on  the  scene  we  would 
of  glad,  wild  birds  and  animals  till  white  often  hear  his  war  cry,  a  threatening, 
men  appeared  w'ith  their  ruthless  slaugh-  pugnacious  chur-r-r-r  deep  in  his  throat, 
ter.  then  conditions  were  changed  for  as  if  he  had  received  his  opinion  from  a 
the  worse,  and  the  jargon  of  a  "pitiless  corporation  lawyer.  Then  Bob  would 
struggle"  first  began.  announce,  "Here  comes  the  Trust,"  and 
Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  one  gets  from  we  would  go  out  to  see  wdiat  new  devil- 
the  wood  folk  a  faint  suggestion  of  what  try  he  had  devised  for  getting  more  than 
we  call  civilization.  Last  winter  I  was  his  share  of  the  common  mercies.  He 
camped  for  a  brief,  heavenly  period  in  was  always  first  at  the  table — I  never  got 
the  snows  of  the  Far  North,  and  as  up  quite  early  enough  to  catch  him  com- 
usual  I  prepared  a  table  for  the  birds  ing — and  several  times  he  woke  me  by 
and  squirrels  before  I  set  up  my  own.  driving  other  early  comers  away.  Then, 
It  is  rare  good  fun,  and  warms  one's  as  the  numbers  increased,  he  would  work 
heart  as  he  says  grace  over  his  own  desperately  to  remove  as  much  food  as 
bacon  and  trout,  to  see  a  score  of  little  possible  from  the  table.  Coming  back 
wild  birds  turning  up  the  comers  of  after  each  flight,  he  would  perch  for  an 
their  eyes  to  take  the  measure  of  the  host  instant  over  the  feast,  select  the  guest 
while  they  stuff  their  skins  with  his  un-  with  the  biggest  morsel,  and  launch  him- 
expected  bounty.  Now,  it  was  remark-  self  straight  at  his  head.  Down  he  came 
able  (and  there  is  a  parable  here  if  one  ker-r-r-v!  with  a  whir  of  wings  and  that 
would  distill  it  out)  that  as  long  as  the  terrifying  rasp  in  his  throat;  and  tho  he 
birds  were  simply  hungry  they  all  shared  often  chivvied  jays  and  squirrels  much 
my  feast  with  the  greatest  peace  and  bigger  than  himself,  I  never  saw  one 
harmony.  I  have  counted  at  one  time,  that  had  the  nerve  to  stand  his  swoop, 
after  a  storm,  over  sixty  jays,  chicka-  Being  timid  and  peaceable,  as  all  wild 
dees,  nuthatches,  woodpeckers,  gros-  creatures  naturally  are,  they  sprang 
beaks,  grouse  and  squirrels  immediately  aside  or  took  to  flight ;  whereupon  he 
around  my  table.  Some  came  boldly,  whirled  over  the  board,  drove  all  the 
some  with  the  exquisite  shyness  born  of  little  birds  off,  dragged  off  the  choice 
the  lonely  places ;  all  were  at  first  natural  morsel,  and  was  speedily  back  again  to 
and  therefore  peaceable,  each  one  at-  repeat  his  extraordinary  performance, 
tending  strictly  to  his  own  affairs.  But  And  as  I  watched  him,  thoughtfully  but 
the  greed  of  a  too  large  store  was  to  without  resentment,  having  endured 
some  demoralizing;  after  their  hunger  many  such  things  among  men  from  my 
was  satisfied  a  few  of  them  began  to  youth  up,  I  could  not  see  how  he  could 
carry  away  things  to  fill  their  store-  have  acted  with  more  businesslike  preci- 
houses,  and  then  the  first  signs  of  quar-  sion  and  assurance  had  a  majority  of  the 
reling  began.  The  vast  majority,  be  it  Senate  stood  solidly  behind  his  prepos- 
remembered,  still  fed  and  slipped  away  terous  claims. 

peaceably — thankfully,   it  seemed  to   me  Whether  one  goes  north  or  south,  or 

— and  when  they  were  hungry  came  back  bides  at  home,  the  woods  and  fields  are 

again;  but  now   and  then  a   bird  or  a  ever   merry   with   such   little   suggestive 
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comedies.     For  comedy,  not  tragedy,  is  and     came     forth     from     his     blanket, 

the  rule  of  the  woods,  if  one  have  eyes  "llwolf  don'  spik  dat  way;  dis  way,"  he 

to  see  and  ears  to  hear.    And  the  ears,  1  said,  and  gave  a  howl  so  nearly  like  my 

think,  need  more  training  than  the  eyes,  own   that  no   ordinary   ear  could   detect 

Thus,  in  that  same  camp,  a  woodpecker  the   difference.      JJut   something   was    in 

one  day  set  up  a  tattoo  across  the  lake,  his  voice  which  a  wolf  understood,   for 

"Can  ye  call  him?"  said   Bob,  thinking  hardly  had  the  call  ceased  when  it  was 

me  a  naturalist.     I  imitated   the  tattoo,  flung  back  eagerly  from  the  ridge  behind 

very  closely  as  I  thought,  but  tho  1  tried  us.    And  when  Tomah  changed  his  howl 

again  and  again,  I  received  no  answer,  to  a  whimper  he  had  wolves  answering 

"Ye  haven't  the  right  combination,  b'y,"  far  and  near  from  three  different  dircc- 

said  Bob,  and  taking  his  hunting  knife  tions. 

he  stepped  to  a  dry  stump.     At  his  first  The   point    is,    that    when    one    really 

rap  the  answer  came  back  like  a  flash,  opens  his  ears  to  the  medley  of  calls  that 

and  when  he  varied  the  call  the  wood-  fill  the  woods  by  day  and  night,  he  gets 

pecker  came  speeding  over  the  lake.     He  many     an     invitation     which     otherwise 

could  do  that,  and  did  do  it  repeatedly,  would    pass    unheeded.      Around    your 

at  any  hour  of  the  day.     But  he  abused  summer  camp  the  red  squirrels  are  prob- 

me  when   I  told  him  the  truth — that  it  ably  the  most  common  and  numerous  of 

was  not  the  combination  of  raps,  but  the  animals ;  but  did  you  ever  reckon  or  at- 

feeling  he  put  into  it,  that  brought  the  tempt  to  find  meaning  for  the  astonisn- 

woodpeckers.  ing  number  of  sounds  that   Meeko  can 

The  same  curious  kind  of  thing  hap-  utter?  I  do  not  mean  that  these  or  any 
pened  to  me  far  away  in  Newfoundland,  other  birds  or  animals  have  a  language, 
Coming  down  the  salmon  stream  one  as  is  sometimes  alleged — for,  in  any 
morning,  my  Indian  pointed  to  a  hole,  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  not  a 
high  up  in  a  tree,  and  said,  '*Go  knock  fact — but  they  do  unmistakably  -com- 
dere,  not  too  loud."  I  went  and  knocked  municate  with  each  other,  and  they  also 
softly;  but  nothing  happened.  "Knock-  have  moods  and  emotions  which  they  put 
um  again,"  said  Matty ;  and  again  noth-  forth  in  sound.  Those  squirrels  seam- 
ing happened.  Then  Matty  tapped  the  pering  yonder  to  some  mischief — they 
tree,  apparently  in  the  same  way,  and  scold,  they  snicker,  they  fling  jest  and 
instantly  a  woodpecker  stuck  her  head  repartee  and  abuse  at  each  other,  their 
out  of  the  hole  and  looked  down  at  us.  voices  reflecting  twenty  moods  in  as 
"Merely  a  coincidence,"  you  say?  Not  many  minutes.  Every  now  and  then  one 
a  bit  of  it.  We  passed  that  tree  at  least  gives  a  long,  exultant  call  in  sheer  de- 
a  dozen  times ;  every  time  I  knocked  in  Hght  at  being  alive,  or  stops  short  in  a 
vain,  and  every  time  the  woodpecker  gambol  and  puts  his  nose  down  to  a  limb 
looked  out  at  the  Indian's  summons,  with  a  most  introspective  air,  as  if  he 
"Oh,  yes,"  chuckled  Matty,  "he  know  were  listening  to  something  going  on  in- 
me;  he  look  down  at  me."  And  that  was  side  of  himself.  There!  that's  a  dififer- 
all  I  could  get  out  of  him.  ent  call ;   your   ear   instinctively   detects 

Still  more  suggestive  were  my  efforts  something  dogmatic,   challenging,   about 

to  talk  with  the  big  timber  wolves   of  it ;  and  your  discernment  is  proved  when, 

the  North.     They  have  many  calls — the  from  far  away,  another  squirrel  opinion 

challenge,    the    rallying    cry,    the    sharp  is  proclaimed  to  the  universe  and  to  this 

hunting  yell,  the  food  call,  the  riotous  little    dogmatist    in    particular.      Watch 

baying — but  tho  I  seemed  to  recognize  him  now ;  see  his  self-satisfaction  change 

these  well  enough,  I  can  only  once  in  a  to  fury.    He  barks ;  he  curses  in  his  own 

while    put    into    my    voice    that    which  v^ay ;   he  springs  up   and   down  on  the 

brings  a  sure  answer.     One  clear,  still  same  spot,  like  a  French  lumberman  who 

night  I  stood  in  front  of  my  little  com-  throws  down  his  hat  and  jumps  upon  it 

moosie  in  the  snow  and  repeatedly  gave  to  v^^ork  himself  up  to  the  fighting  pitch, 

the  gray  wolf's  challenge.     There  were  Out  of  breath,  he  stops  for  a  moment  to 

wolves  near,  for  I  had  crossed  the  fresh  listen  and  ascertain  if  he  has  silenced  his 

trail   of   a  pack  at   sundown ;   but   none  audacious    opponent.      A    jeer    floats    in 

nic^de  answer.     Then  old  Tomah  stirred  from  the  distance.     Meeko  says,  "Kilch- 
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kilch!  I'll  show  that  impostor;  I'll  teach 
him  a  lesson,"  and  away  he  ruslies  head- 
long. Follow  him  now  and  you  will  see 
a  squirrel  argument — a  challenge,  a  rush, 
a  fight,  a  desperate  chase  up  and  down 
and  over  the  swaying  branches,  till  your 
head  grows  dizzy  to  follow  it.  And  then 
one  long,  rattling,  triumphant  call,  to 
proclaim  that  another  heretical  opinion 
is  silenced  forever. 

Once,  following  such  an  invitation,  I 
saw  that  the  wretch  who  dared  challenge 
Meeko's  doctrine  was  a  very  little  squir- 
rel, not  half  big  enough  to  hold  an  opin- 
ion of  his  own.  He  went  over  at  the  first 
rush,  fell  to  the  ground  and  darted  off, 
dodging  and  doubling  over  rocks, 
stumps  and  trees,  here,  there,  anywhere 
for  a  quiet  life,  with  the  irate  Meeko  hot 
at  his  heels,  berating  him  like  a  pirate 
and  giving  him  no  chance  whatever  to 
explain  or  retract  his  impudence.  The 
little  fellow  shot  up  a  tree  at  last,  and 
with  a  desperate  twist  and  scramble 
forced  himself  into  a  knothole  that 
seemed  too  small  for  any  squirrel.  After 
him  came  Meeko,  threatening  all  kinds 
of  vengeance ;  but  try  as  he  would  he 
could  not  get  more  than  his  nose  and 
eyes  into  the  knothole.  And  as  he 
worked  and  scolded  himself  into  a  pas- 
sion, every  now  and  then  came  a  muflFled 
but  unmistakable  snicker  from  within 
that  seemed  to  drive  him  frantic.  He 
gave  up  after  a  time  and  started  ofif,  mad 
as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head ;  but  before  he 
was  half  way  down  the  tree  the  little 
fellow  put  his  head  out  and  flung  an  in- 
sult after  him,  which  started  the  row  all 
over  again.  Eight  dififerent  times,  while 
I  watched,  Meeko  started  off;  and  every 
time  Meekosis,  as  Simmo  calls  the  little 
fellow,  would  poke  his  head  out  to  jibe 
and  jeer  and  bring  him  back  like  a  fury. 
And  the  comedy  was  still  going  on  when 
the  lengthening  shadows  called  me  away 
to  the  trout  pool. 

That  same  pool  recalls  another  little 
comedy ;  but,  tho  I  appreciate  it  now,  the 
chief  actor  was  at  that  time  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  it. 
T  had  been  camped  for  several  weeks  in 
a  splendid  country,  and  at  the  end  de- 
cided to  take  some  fish  down  river  to 
some  people  who  had  been  more  than 
kind  to  me.  For  two  mornings  and  even- 
ings T  whipped  the  choicest  pools,  strik- 


ing at  nothing  but  the  best,  and  at  dusk 
of  the  second  evening  I  packed  away  my 
catch  with  a  sigh  of  heartfelt  content. 
There  were  only  fifteen  of  them,  but  they 
weighed  full  thirty  pounds,  all  clean, 
silvery,  beautiful  trout  that  would 
brighten  the  eyes  of  any  fisherman. 
Each  one  was  opened,  wiped  dry, 
packed  in  moss  and  set  away  under  a 
rock  by  a  cold  spring.  Early  the 
next  morning  I  heard  Simmo  call- 
ing, "Come  here!  Oh,  by  cosh,  come 
here!"  and  slipping  out  of  the  tent  I  saw 
him  standing  over  the  cache,  his  mouth 
screwed  up,  his  eyes  like  gimlets,  and  a 
blank,  utterly  bewildered  expression  on 
his  dark  face.  There  was  not  another 
soul  on  the  river  for  twenty  miles ;  there 
was  not  a  trout  left ;  and  there  was  not  a 
track  or  a  sign  to  tell  what  had  become 
of  them. 

We  gave  up  the  puzzle  and  went  back 
to  breakfast,  wagging  our  heads  soberly. 
As  we  were  eating,  I  saw  a  mink  go 
dodging  along  the  shore,  humping  his 
back  weasel  fashion,  as  if  in  a  terrible 
hurry.  He  disappeared  under  a  root  and 
came  out  dragging  a  big  trout.  ''Das  de 
feller!  Cheokhes  steal  um !"  yelled  Sim- 
mo, and  away  he  went  on  the  jump. 
Startled  by  the  rush  and  rack  behind 
him,  Cheokhes  dropped  my  trout  and 
took  to  the  river.  ''Keep  still,  Simmo; 
let's  watch  him,"  T  cautioned,  and  we  sat 
down  very  still  on  the  bank.  After  a 
circle  or  two  the  mink  came  back,  wig- 
gling his  nose,  crossed  over  my  foot, 
grabbed  the  trout  and  attempted  to  pull 
it  out  of  the  Indian's  hand.  "By  cosh, 
now,  das  too  cheeky,"  said  Simmo,  and 
with  the  tail  of  the  trout  he  batted  Cheo- 
khes over  the  head.  Off  he  went,  with  a 
screech  and  a  show  of  sharp  white  teeth ; 
but  in  a  moment  he  was  back  again,  still 
wiggling  his  nose,  and  twice  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  what  he  considered 
his  property.  Following  him  up,  I  took 
awav  from  him  another  big  trout,  which 
he  dragged  from  under  a  pile  of  logs, 
and  T  found  two  more  cached  under  a 
pine  stump.  That  was  all  we  ever  found 
of  our  catch,  and  I  am  still  wondering 
what  a  creature  hardly  bigger  than  a  rat 
expected  to  do  with  thirty  pounds  of 
fresh  fish.  Indeed,  from  his  small  view- 
point, what  should  anybody  expect  to  do 
with  them? 
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As  with  the  httle,  so  with  the  larger 
wood  fulk.     The  bear,  for  instance,  far 
from  being  the  terrible  creature  of  hiuit- 
ing  books  or  of  literary  imagination,  is 
generally  a  harmless  creature,  an  uncon- 
scious humorist,  whose  life,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge  from  numerous 
glimpses  of  it,  seems  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  little  comedies  and  drolleries. 
The  fox  is  another,  whose  cunning  has 
been    overestimated    ever    since    yEsop's 
Fables  were  invented,  and  whose  amus- 
ing side  has  received  but  scant  attention. 
I   have  watched  a   fox  that  was   being 
pursued  by  hounds,  and  instead  of  being 
frantic   with    fear,    as    we   imagine,    his 
every  action  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  getting  enough  fun  out  of  it  to  keep 
him  going,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  a 
den  or  ledge,  as  he   might  easily   have 
done.     And  I  have  watched  him  curled 
up  on  a  warm  rock  on  the  open  hillside, 
cocking  his  ears   in  the  most  interested 
way  at  the  slow  hounds  that  were  trying 
to  untangle  his  crisscross  in  the  valley 
below.     Once,   in  the  late  afternoon,   I 
saw  him  stalk  a  woodchuck  in  a  clover 
field.      He    came    down    behind    a   wall, 
slipped  out  under  cover  of  a  bush,  crept 
flat  on  his  belly  to  a  stone,  and  peeked 
around  it  to  measure  his  chances.    When 
he    launched    himself    like    a    bolt,    the 
woodchuck  saw  him  and  scuttled  away 
to  his  hole,  into  which  he  dived  with  a 
defiant  whistle.    The  fox  was  almost  on 
top  of  him  and  grabbed  at  the  tail  as  it 
disappeared.     His  head  came  up  bang! 
ag'ainst  the  edge  of  the  hole  with  a  force 
that  might  well  have  dislocated  his  neck ; 
but  he  held  his  grip  like  a  bulldog,  and, 
setling  back,  tried  to  drag  his  game  out 
bodily — a  hard  task,  as  any  one  knows 
who  has  ever  tested  a  woodchuck's  hold- 
ing   power.      He    tugged,    he    strained, 
bracing    his    forefeet    and    jerking    his 
whole  body  backward.     In  the  midst  of 
a    tremendous    effort    something    gave 
way;  the  fox  went  over  backwards,  and 
I  saw  him  pick  himself  up  and  trot  off 
to  the  woods  in  a  most  shamefaced  way, 
with  a  very  small  piece  of  a  small  scrub- 
by tail  in  his  mouth. 

Again,  I  was  coming  home  at  dusk 
thru  an  opening  in  the  big  woods  when 
a  fox  appeared,  carrying  the  remnant  of 
a  rabbit.  He  had  eaten  what  he  wanted, 
and  was  now  minded  to  bury  the  rest  in 


a  good  place  against  a  time  of  need, 
llow  careful  he  was,  how  mindful  of 
twenty  other  hungry  mouths  and  sharp 
noses  that  would  be  roaming  the  woods 
before  daybreak.  He  went  here  and 
there,  crossing  and  recrossing  his  trail. 
He  hesitated  over  many  spots  before  he 
finally  dropped  the  rabbit  by  a  rock, 
threw  some  snow  over  it  carelessly,  and 
after  one  long  sniff  went  straight  away. 
As  he  disappeared,  the  top  of  a  tall  stub 
under  which  he  passed  seemed  to  move 
and  bend  forward.  A  big  owl  that  was 
sitting  there  silently  watching  the  whole 
performance,  set  his  wings,  swooped 
straight  to  the  cache,  sunk  his  claws  deep 
in  the  snow  and  glided  on  like  a  shadow, 
taking  the  rabbit  with  him. 

Now,  these  crows  and  squirrels  and 
winter  birds  and  bears  and  foxes  are  but 
types  of  all  wild  life.  Gladness  and  com- 
edy prevail  among  them,  until  man  ap- 
pears with  the  lust  of  gain  or  sport,  or 
the  literary  artist,  moved  by  imagination, 
creates  a  tragedy  out  of  some  passing  in- 
cident or  exception.  Thus,  while  trout 
fishing  one  day,  I  clambered  up  the  bank 
to  a  beautiful  open  spot  in  the  budding 
woods  that  invited  me  to  stay  and  fill  my 
heart  instead  of  my  fish  basket.  The  sun 
shone  warmly;  birds  were  singing;  the 
first  spring  flowers  distilled  the  sunshine 
into  color  and  fragrance ;  the  brook  prat- 
tled of  the  mountains,  murmured  of  the 
sea,  and  lisped  and  tinkled  of  other 
things  that  I  have  tried  in  vain  since 
childhood  to  interpret.  And  even  as  I 
spread  out  my  hands  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, to  rest  a  while  and  let  my  soul 
expand  into  the  lovely  place,  a  rattle- 
snake raised  its  ugly  head  from  the 
grass  and  buzzed  out  its  deadly  warning. 

It  was  a  shock,  I  confess ;  but  when  I 
think  of  it  calmly,  the  element  of  comedy 
is  still  uppermost.  For  the  snake,  too, 
had  answered  the  call  of  the  sun,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  it  would  soon  bring 
him  a  frog  from  the  brook,  which  he 
needed  for  his  dinner  far  more  than  I 
needed  the  trout  I  had  been  catching. 
Moreover,  he  acted  very  decently  in 
sounding  his  rattle  and  giving  me  warn- 
ing before  he  struck — on  the  whole. 
more  decently  and  chivalrouslv  than  I 
acted  when  I  seized  a  stick,  and,  without 
any  warning,  proceeded  savagely  to 
break  his  neck.     But  even  had  he  struck 
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home,  to  defend  himself  as'  he  thought,  evil  effects  of  even  my  own  carelessness? 

the  result  would  still  have  been  an  inci-  Surely,  then,  it  were  most  illogical  on  my 

dent  and  not   a  tragedy   from   Nature's  part,   a    heartless    and    lunatic   perform- 

amiable  viewpoint.     Had  she  not  bred  in  ance,    to    misjudge   her   motives,    or    to 

me  an  instinct,  a  warning  against  all  ser-  overlook  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the 

pents,  and  given  me  quick  eyes  and  ears  evident  gladness  of  a  thousand  birds  and 

and  timidity  wherewith  to  take  care  of  wild  creatures  around  me,  all  on  account 

myself?     And    had    she   not   added   the  of  one  rattlesnake — who  was,  after  all, 

wholly  supererogatory  gift  of  medicinal  only  enjoying  the  frogs  and  the  sunshine 

plants,  of  strychnia  and  permanganate  of  and   the  general   comedy   of  life   in   his 

potash,  to  heal  myself  withal   from  the  own  way. 

Stamford,   Conn. 

My  Birthday 

BY  JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIER 

[This  poem  was  written  by  Whittier  on  his  twenty-third  birthday.  He  was  then  edit- 
ing the  New  England  Review,  and  these  verses  appeared  without  bis  signature  in  the  issue 
of  December  20,  1830,  and  have  never  been  reproduced  in  any  edition  of  his  works.  They 
reveal  in  a  striking  manner  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  It  will  be  seen 
how  entirely  they  differ  from  his  look  upon  life  at  a  later  period.  Until  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  ambitious  for  worldly  distinction — for  literary  and  political 
fame.  In  the  year  when  this  poem  was  written  his  life  had  been  embittered  by  a  serious 
disappointment,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  reflected  in  these  lines.  Two  years  later  he 
gave  up  all  selfish  ambitions,  and  in  whole-souled  work  for  the  uplift  of  his  fellow  men, 
earned    a    greater    and   more    enduring   fame    than     he     dreamed     of     in     his     youth. — S.      T. 

PiCKARD.] 

Onward,  still  onward — let  the  tide  of  the  years  roll  swiftly  on, 
The  sooner  will  the  .task  be  over — the  goal  of  being  won — 
1  he  past  hath  been  a  weariness — a  trial-time  of  pain. 
And  the  same  cup  of  bitterness  is  lifted  up  again — 
And  I  will  drain  it  silently,  without  a  murmuring  word, 
And  if  a  single  sigh  be  given  it  shall  be  all  unheard. 
It  were  not  well  to  stain  the  pride  of  manhood's  sterner  years 
With  one  memorial  of  regret — one  gush  of  natural  tears. 

What  tho  the  spirit  sometimes  fail  amidst  the  storms  of  life — 
The  whirlwind  and  the  agony  of  intellectual  strife — 
What  tho  at  times  the  childishness  of  other  days  return, 
And  the  warm  tear  which  may  not  fall,  upon  the  eyelid  burn — 
I  will  not  ask  the  sympathy  which  selfish  hearts  require, 
Till  love  is  lost  in  weariness,  and  friendship's  self  must  tire — 
No,  let  the  strength  of  worthiness  be  firnily  girded  on, 
And  perish  in  Ambition's  path,  or  let  the  prize  be  won. 

On,  on — with  freshened  courage  on — there  is  no  turning  back, 
The  weary  wing  must  still  pursue  its  bold  and  upward  track; 
For,  tho  along  life's  changeful  way  flash  out  the  frequent  gem, 
And  flowers  around  the  wanderer  spring,  he  may  not  turn  to  them ; 
The  flowers  will  wither  when  his  touch  profanes  their  sacred  bloom. 
The  gem  within  his  earnest  grasp  as  trodden  dust  become — 
Then  onward — while  the  fire  of  soul  is  yet  unquenched  and  high. 
And  Hope  is  burning  like  a  star  upon  the  future's  sky. 


The  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  Walking 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR 

[In  view  of  the  great  public  interest  excited  by  the  Mayor's  pedestrianism,  The  Inde- 
pendent asked  questions  which  His  Honor  tlie  Mayor  of  New  York  was  kind  enough  to 
answer    in    the    following    article. — Editor.] 

1FEAR  you  are  taking  me  too  seri-  gait  is  not  a  very  leisurely  one,  but  to  me 

ously  as  a  walker.     It  is  true  that  I  it  is  leisurely  because  I  am  used  to  it.     I 

have  been  walking  for  a  good  many  do  not  see  why  many  or  most  people  do 

years,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any-  not    walk    to    and    from    their    business 

thing   more   than   an   ordinary    trudger.  every   day.     A   man   wrote   me   a   letter 

During  the  sixteen  years  that   1   was  a  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  me  to  do  it. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  made  it  but  that  his  business  was  two  miles  away 

a  rule  to  walk  from  five  to  seven  miles  a  from  his  house.     I  wrote  him  back  that 

day.     I  did  this  to  keep  myself  in  health,  mine  was  over  three.    There  is  a  feeling 

1  sat  in  bad  air  in  the  courtroom.     In  the  of  independence  and  freedom  when  you 

morning  I  walked  a  few  miles,  and  after  are  walking,  and  your  blood  warms  up 

leaving  court  in  the  evening  I  walked  a  and  flows  freely,  and  your  body  becomes 

few  miles  more.  purified.      As    I    walk    over    the    bridge 

When  I  became  Mayor  I  simply  con-  every  night  and  see  the  cars  packed  with 

tinned   my   walking.      I    walk    from   my  anemic  young  men  and  women,  some  of 

house  to  the  City  Hall  in  the  morning  them  with  cigarets,  I  cannot  help  pitying 

and  back  in  the  evening.     That  gives  me  them.      Why   do   they   not   get   out   and 

seven  miles  a  day.     But  I  am  no  walker,  walk  and  make  their  bodies  ruddy  and 

nor  am  I  an  athlete.     I  walk  for  health,  healthy?     Some  of  them  look  out  of  the 

and  alsO'  for  the  joy  of  walking.  car  windows  and  point  at  me  as  tho   I 

I    have    for    many    years    done    my  was  a  curiosity  because  I  walk.     I  think 

principal  •  work    while    walking.      As    a  they  are  curiosities  because  they  ride  and 

judge  I  framed  my  decisions  and  opin-  injure  themselves  with   the   foul   air  of 

ions  in  my  mind  while  walking.     I  can  the  cars. 

think  best  while  walking,  and.  then  I  can  I  used  to  be  a  horseback  rider,  but  you 

come  in  and  sit  down  and  write  offhand  have  to  keep  that  up  or  else  drop  it  alto- 

the  whole  subject.     But  let  me  say  again  gether,  and  you  cannot  always  have  time 

that  I  am  no  scientific  walker,  altho   I  for  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  rather  violent  exer- 

take  long  walks.  cise.    I  do  not  think  I  know  any  one  who 

It  is  with  my  walking  as  with  my  be-  has.  got  a  dividend  out  of  it.     Then   I 

ing  a  disciple  of  Epictetus.     During  the  drove   for  years.     Out  of  that   I   really 

campaign  for  the  mayoralty,  while  every  got   nothing.     The   street   car    I   always 

abuse  and  lie  was  being  heaped  upon  me,  abominated.     They  used  to  have  stoves 

I     casually     remarked    in     one     of     my  in  them,  and  now  they  heat  them  by  elec- 

speeches  that  what  another  saith  of  thee  tricity,  and  the  air  becomes  foul.     Some 

concerneth  more  him  who  saith  it  than  it  people  write  to  me  complaining  that  the 

concerneth  thee,  as  Epictetus  says.    This  cars   are   too   cold.     They  ought   to  be 

-seemed  to  astonish  the  whole  journalistic  made  to  walk. 

fraternity  in  New  York  City,  as  tho  they  You  ask  me  the  best  time  for  walking, 

had    never    heard    of    Epictetus    before.  The  best  time  is  in  the  sun  in  fall  and 

My  walking  seemed  to  astonish  them  in  winter,  but  if  you  cannot  walk  then,  the 

the  same  way.  best  time  is  whenever  you  can  walk.    Of 

I  prefer  to  walk  alone  and  think.     I  course,  if  you  walk  home  at  night  during 
do  not  hurry;  I  just  go  along  at  my  lei-  the  long  winter  months  you  walk  after 
sure.     It  is  true,  now  and  then  some  one  dark.     Morning  walking  is  very  refresh- 
comes  alongside  of   me  and   thinks   the  ing. 
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Yes,  tlie  walking  of  men  like  Weston 
does  much  good  by  example.  It  starts 
other  people  walking. 

In  the  country  the  best  companion  for 
a  walk  is  a  dog.  A  half  dozen  dogs  is 
better  yet. 

No,  you  do  not  want  any  book  while 
you  are  walking.  You  want  to  think. 
In  the  country  you  can  loiter  about.  You 
do  not  need  to  walk  fast  and  should  not 
do  so.  Observe  nature.  When  you 
come  to  a  barnyard  go  in  and  see  the 
pigs  and  the  fowl  and  the  cows.  Climb 
a  fence  now  and  then  and  go  into  the 
fields  and  look  at  the  crops  or  the  cattle. 
I  know  of  no  place  where  there  is  more 
philosophy  than  in  a  barnyard.  You  can 
learn  much  from  animals.  Within  their 
circle  they  know  much  more  than  we  do. 
Some  of  them  see  and  hear  things  that 
we  are  incapable  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
Very  few  animals  improve  by  age.  A 
little  pig  a  day  old  knows  as  much  as  his 
mother,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  calf  or 
a  colt. 

I  do  not  like  to  walk  in  a  park.    I  hate 


the  roads  and  walks  in  parks.  I  do  not 
like  winding  roads.  I  like  to  see  where 
I  am  going.    Crooked  roads  are  irksome. 

You  want  to  know  what  about  moun- 
tain climbing.  1  have  done  some  of  that 
in  this  country  and  in  Switzerland,  but 
I  do  not  recommend  it.  The  heart  should 
not  be  abnormally  taxed.  Of  course,  if 
your  weight  is  in  your  favor  you  can  do 
some  climbing.  I  went  down  the  other 
day  and  walked  up  ten  flights  to  the  top 
of  the  building  where  the  terrible  fire 
was,  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  floors  which 
were  burned  out.  If  you  want  to  test 
your  heart  just  walk  up  ten  flights  with- 
out stopping.  If  you  can  do  it  you  are 
all  right,  no  matter  what  your  age  is. 

Yes,  I  regret  the  falling  off  in  bicy- 
cling. I  enjoyed  it  for  years  and  it  did 
me  the  world  of  good.  If  people  will 
not  walk  I  would  advise  them  to  ride  the 
bicycle.  It  will  renew  their  lives.  They 
will  be  so  changed  in  a  month  that  they 
w^ill  be  astonished. 

What  nation,  you  ask,  gets  the  most 
out  of  walking.    The  English.    They  are 
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great  walkers.  When  I  go  to  London 
I  love  to  just  stand  and  see  them  walk- 
ing down  into  London  in  companies  in 
the  morning.  The  sight  is  inspiring  to 
me.  They  walk  in  from  miles  around. 
Here  people  are  afraid  to  walk  a  mile. 
The  greatest  rapid  transit  facilities  in 
the  world  are  right  here  in  our  American 
cities,  notwithstanding  all  the  grumbling 
that  is  going  on.  Wherever  you  are 
here  in  the  city  of  New  York  you  have 
a  street  car  at  your  elbow.  The  result  is 
that  everybody  rides  and  almost  nobody 
walks.  This  is  harmful.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  we  had  to  walk  more  or 
less.  In  England  they  walk  way  out  to 
places  of  recreation. 


Now,  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  say 
to  you.  The  subject  is  summed  up  very 
easily.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  walking 
and  you  will  never  give  it  up,  and  it  will 
keep  you  in  health  and  make  you  chari- 
table and  forbearing.  If  you  take  no 
exercise  you  become  dyspeptic,  your 
blood  gets  thin,  and  you  find  fault  with 
everybody,  and  by  and  by  you  hate 
everybody,  and  then  you  want  to  be 
mean  to  everybody.  That  is  a  terrible 
condition  to  be  in.  Don't  you  think  so? 
But  if  you  are  in  it  just  get  out  of  it  by 
walking  a  few  miles  every  morning  and 
evening.  Go  out  and  walk  in  the  dark 
if  necessary. 

New  York  City. 


The   Recreations  of  the  Great 

BY  A  PROFESSOR   OF  NEAR. STATISTICS 


1HAVE  been  interested  in  the  series 
of  statistical  charts  and  articles 
which  have  been  appearing  in  The 
Independent  in  spite  of  their  all  being 
serious  and  dealing  with  dollars  and 
cents.  I  am  sending  you  one  which  will 
show  not  how  people  spend  their  work- 
ing days,  but  their  hours  of  leisure.  Mr. 
Gardner  Richardson  once  amused  him- 
self by  tabulating  from  the  English  edi- 
tion of  "Who's  Who"  the  favorite 
recreation  of  the  world's  great  men. 
The  nine  sports  with  the  highest  votes 
were  as  follows : 

Shooting     I J79 

Cycling    772 

Golf    749 

Fishing    701 

Traveling 432 

Rowing    363 

Cricket    348 

Riding   322 

Tennis   313 

The  picture  will  show  you  at  a  glance 
the  relative  importance  of  the  favorite 
vices  of  distinguished  Englishmen.  The 
hunter,  if  standing  erect,  would  be  near- 


ly four  times  as  tall  as  the  tennis  player, 
and  the  others  are  properly  graded  in 
the  order  of  importance.  Therefore,  if 
a  person  with  two  months  for  vacation 
wishes  to  spend  this  time  as  great  men 
do,  he  should  put  in  11.7  days  in  shoot- 
^^S^  7-7  days  on  the  bicycle,  7.5  days  on 
the  golf  course,  and  will  probably  find 
that  there  will  be  a  week  .of  rainy  weath- 
er which  he  can  spend  fishing.  He  will 
have  4  days  in  which  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  he  can  devote  3 
days  each  to  cricket,  riding  and  tennis. 
If  he  has  but  ten  days  and  wishes  to  re- 
duce his  weight,  this  time  spent  in 
cycling  and  riding  will  probably  have  the 
desired  efifect.  If  he  prefers  cricket,  the 
time  at  his  disposal  will  just  about  suf- 
fice to  finish  a  game.  Over  half  of  the 
world's  great  men  take  their  pleasure  in 
one  of  these  nine  ways.  If  you  con- 
clude to  spend  your  vacation  in  any 
other  way  the  chances  are  even  that  you 
will  have  only  common  folks  to  keep  you 
company.  The  man  who  does  not  own 
an  automobile  need  not  be  downhearted. 
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The  Old  Dog  in  the  Sun 


BY  E.  W.  HOWE 

[This  IS  the  account  of  the  reasons  wliy  Mr.  Howe  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  left  his 
prosperous  business  and  decided  to  take  a  vacation  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  are  les- 
sons in  it   for   others. — Editor.] 


PROBABLY  every  man,  on  reaching 
fifty,  has  a  notion  he  is  entitled  to 
quit  work.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
quit,  but  he  has  the  notion  he  is  entitled 
to,  and  thinks  about  it.  If  he  lives  in 
town  he  usually  thinks  of  retiring  to  a 
farm,  and  if  he  lives  in  the  country  he 
thinks  of  moving  to  town. 

After  a  long  and  active  business  life 
in  town,  I  actually  quit  work  and  moved 
to  a  farm.  Twenty  years  ago  I  went 
one  Sunday  to  visit  a  farmer  who  lived 
three  miles  below  the  town  where  I  live. 
Located  on  top  of  the  river  blufifs,  the 
farm  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  for  thirty  miles. 

To  own  this  farm  and  build  a  house 
there  became  a  passion  with  me,  but  I 
did  not  actually  buy  the  farm  until  four 
years  ago.  Soon  after  I  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  house.  The  first  of  the 
present  year  I  quit  business  and  moved 
to  the  place  I  had  been  dreaming  about 
so  long. 

For  thirty-three  years  I  owned  and 
edited  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe,  a 
daily  newspaper.  Whether  I  had  too 
much  to  do'  does  not  ^iiatter ;  I  thought 
I  had,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
I  had  a  net  income  from  the  paper  of 
more  than  sixty  dollars  a  day,  but  I  gave 
it  up  without  regret ;  indeed,  I  shall 
always  believe  that  quitting  business 
afforded  me  more  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure than  any  other  act  of  my  life. 

I  never  objected  to  the  work  of  an  ed- 
itor, but  the  annoyances  of  business  be- 
came very  irksome  at  fifty,  and  almost 
unbearable  at  fifty-seven.  My  news- 
paper was  a  small  one,  ^nd  I  was  busi- 
ness manager  as  well  as  solicitor,  re- 
porter, editor  and  proprietor.  Being 
much  on  the  streets,  the  town  drunkards 
played  with  me,  and  idle  people  won- 
dered why  I  was  soi  busy  and  greedy. 
I  was  never  greedy,  but  idleness  is  more 
dangerous  around  a  newspaper  office 
than  anywhere  else.     A  newspaper  busi- 
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ness  must  be  constantly  pushed.  Once 
it  stands  still  it  soon  begins  to  go  back- 
ward and  can  go  to  pieces  in  three 
months.  A  neglected  newspaper  shows 
neglect  as  plainly  as  a  neglected  wife.  1 
had  friends,  and  was  fond  of  them,  but 
the  annoyances  of  business,  which  no 
business  man  can  avoid,  wore  me  out. 
Now  that  1  am  free  from  these  annoy- 
ances I  do  not  go  to  town  once  a  month. 

It  was  part  of  my  plan  of  retirement 
to  start  a  little  monthly  magazine,  and  I 
have  done  that,  the  first  issue  appearing 
in  March.  I  write  all  the  magazine  con- 
tains, and  do  not  expect  it  to  pay.  At 
the  farm  I  often  chop  down  dead  apple 
trees  and  convert  them  into  firewood,  for 
physical  exercise.  I  started  the  maga- 
zine for  mental  exercise,  and  expect  no 
more  profit  from  it  than  I  expect  from 
chopping  wood,  since  no  one  is  to  be 
asked  to  take  it  or  to  advertise  in  it. 
The  weekly  edition  of  the  Globe  had  a 
good  many  subscribers  scattered  over  the 
country,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
from  seeing  their  letters.  Some  of  these 
friends  I  have  retained,  and  find  it  pleas- 
ant to  continue  my  old  relations  with 
them. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  The 
Independent  to  send  this'  contribution 
to  its  Vacation  Number,  I  might  cost  the 
magazine  a  good  many  subscribers  with- 
out saying  anything  that  is  not  perfectly 
true  and  proper.  Magazine  sulDScribers 
are  always  looking  for  insults,  and  ed- 
itors must  be  very  careful ;  so  careful, 
indeed,  that  the  life  is  squeezed  out  of 
many  contributions,  I  sometimes  think. 
So  I  shall  be  very  careful  in  what  I 
write  for  The  Independent,  but  in  my 
own  magazine  I  am  free  to  say  what  I 
please,  and  laugh  at  the  Great  Outside 
World,  which  takes  itself  so  seriously.  I 
seldom  read  a  magazine  article  that  I 
am  not  amused  at  the  care  of  the  writer 
and  editor  to  avoid  giving  offense,  but  I 
have  no   such    fear  in   writing   for   my 
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magazine.  I  say  what  I  please,  and 
there  are  not  enough  indignant  subscrib- 
ers in  the  world  to  kill  my  modest  pub- 
lication. 

My  brother,  a  market  gardener,  lives 
in  a  Ikhisc  near  mine,  and  operates  my 
farm,  which  is  known  as  Potato  Hill.  A 
friend  of  mine  built  a  country  place  and 
called  it  "Cote  Brillante."  That  fancy 
name  made  me  mad,  so  I  built  a  better 
house  and  called  it  "Potato  Hill."  I  am 
tired  of  big  words  and  big  titles. 

My  brother's  family  consists  of  a  wife, 
two  daughters  and  a  son,  I  like  them 
all,  and  a  good  many  of  my  friends  come 
out  from  town,  but  I  see  no  one  1  do  not 
care  to  see.  The  house  in  which  I  live 
is  a  man's  house ;  most  houses  are  built 
for  women.  My  own  room  is  29  by  20 
feet,  with  light  and  air 
on  three  sides.  It  has  a 
private  bath,  two  closets 
and  a  fireplace,  and  the 
view  from  the  east  win- 
dows is,  I  really  believe, 
as  fine  as  can  be  found 
in  the  West.  The  view 
includes  a  wide  sweep 
of  the  Missouri  River, 
twisting  about  in  its 
majestic  and  lazy  way, 
with  the  accompanying 
valley  and  hills.  Three 
dififerent  lakes  may  be  -'"•"'^ 
seen  from  my  east  win- 

(\o\y,  A  Potato  Hill 

Around  the  house  lies 
my  brother's  market  garden,  and  T 
often  go  down  and  assist  him  and  his 
men  in  ])ulling  radishes  or  onions,  or 
in  •  cutting  spinach  or  lettuce.  Somc- 
t'mes  I  assist  in  planting  corn  and  in 
making  hay,  but  I  have  no  tasks  I 
cannot  neglect  without  feeling  guilty. 
My  nephew  goes  to  town  every  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock  with  a  load  of  vege- 
tables and  returns  about  noon  with 
the  mail  and  the  supplies  I  need.  My 
brother's  oldest  daughter  is  my  house- 
keeper. She  is  capable  and  quiet,  and 
lets  me  alone,  which  a  man  of  fifty-seven 
appreciates  more  than  anything  else. 

When  a  man  talks  of  quitting  work, 
his  leeches  manage  to  get  this  motto  be- 
fore him : 

"Don't  rust  out ;  wear  out." 

I  find  rusting  out  much  more  agree- 


able than  wearing  out,  which  I  was  cer- 
tainly doing  in  the  old  days  when  I  had 
too  much  to  do. 

1  housands  of  times  I  have  been  de- 
nied the  blessing  of  sleep  at  night.  As 
a  result  I  became  irritable  and  nervous. 
I  made  long  trips  to  recover,  but  they 
(lid  me  little  good,  since  I  always  wrote 
home  letters  for  the  paper,  and  did  an 
average  man's  work  all  the  time  I  was 
away.  Once  I  went  around  the  world, 
and  every  day  of  the  trip  I  wrote  two  or 
three  ordinary  newspaper  columns ;  more 
often  three  than  two.  I  went  to  the 
West  Indies  and  every  day  wrote  a  let- 
ter for  my  newspaper.  I  hunted  big 
game  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at 
night,  by  the  light  of  a  campfire,  wrote 
my  usual  letter  for  publication. 

When  I  was  nine 
years  old,  living  on  a 
farm  in  Missouri,  my 
father  bought  the  week- 
ly newspaper  printed 
at  the  county  seat.  I 
was  at  once  placed  in 
this  printing  office,  and 
have  had  printers'  ink 
on  my  fingers  ever 
since.  Being  a  hard 
worker  himself,  my 
father  gave  me  tasks, 
and  punished  me  at 
night  if  I  did  not  ac- 
complish them.  When 
eleven  years  old  I  was 
doing  regularly  a  man's 
work  ;  I  was  forced  to  work  rapidly  in 
order  to  have  any  time  for  the  amuse- 
ments boys  are  fond  of..  I  w^orked  so 
steadily  as  a  boy  that  I  almost  never  at- 
tended school  and  never  studied  gram- 
mar at  all,  and  never  reached  fractions 
in  the  arithmetic.  I  was  naturally  a  lazy 
boy,  but  my  father  taught  me  industry 
so  thoroly  that,  after  I  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  myself,  I  was  known  as  a  hard 
worker.  As  a  journeyman  printer  I  was 
a  racer,  because  I  had  learned  to  w^ork 
that  way.  The  result  was  the  nervous 
state  which  seriously  threatened  my 
health. 

I  determined  at  last  that  nothing 
would  afford  relief  except  quitting  busi- 
ness entirelv,  so  I  did  that,  and  relief 
was  immediate.  Since  my  retirement  I 
have  not  had  one  of  the  old  bad  nights. 


Newsmonger. 
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My  iniprovciiicnt  is  undoubted ;  1  can 
realize  it  and  my  friends  see  it.  I  would 
rather  live  at  i^otato  Hill  Farm  than 
travel,  which  I  do  not  much  like.  Hav- 
ing been  busy  a  great  many  years,  I  shall 
never  be  entirely  idle,  but  never  again 
will  I  have  hard  tasks  that  haunt  me 
night  and  day. 

Are  there  not  thousands  of  fretful, 
half -sick  men  of  about  my  age  who 
would  recover,  as  I  have  done,  if  they 
would  adopt  my  course,  and  quit  when 
they  have  enough  .f'  I  am  not  a  rich  man, 
but  1  have  enough.  For  twenty  years 
1  paid  life  insurance  premiums  on  two 
endowment  policies.  Now  I  am  receiv- 
ing a  pension  from  the  two  companies, 
which  will  continue  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
believe  every  man  who  has  enough 
should  do  what  I  have  done.  Every- 
where you  see  elderly  business  men  hard 
at  work  who  should  make  way  for  spring 
goods.  But  I  have  quit  giving  good  ad- 
vice; I  am  now  taking  it.  And  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did  was  to  accept  the  advice 
to  quit  work  as  soon  after  fifty  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  farmer  said  to  me  the  other  day : 

"I  am  fifty-seven  years  old,  but  still  able  to 
do  a  good   day's   work." 

Is  there  nothing  in  this  world  be- 
yond a  good  day's  work?  I  didn't  ap- 
j)laud  the  statement  as  much  as  the 
farmer     evidently     thought     I     should. 


Think  of  the  millions  of  elderly  men 
wearily  earning  money  they  can  never 
use!  They  continue  in  the  harness  be- 
cause they  fear  idleness  will  kill  them. 

This  has  not  been  my  experience. 
Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  in  attempting 
too  much ;  perhaps  I  should  have  gradu- 
ally delegated  my  work  to  others ;  but 
that  was  a  secret  I  could  never  learn.  I 
never  liked  being  an  employer;  no  one 
ever  worked  for  mc  who  did  not  some- 
how give  the  impression  that  I  exacted 
too  much  of  him,  altho  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  did.  I  dislike  to  drive  a  horse  be- 
cause he  always  makes  me  believe  I 
overwork  him,  tho  I  am  an  easy  driver. 

On  the  farm  we  have  an  old  and  a 
young  dog,  belonging  to  my  brother. 
The  young  dog  comes  up  to  my  house 
twenty  times  a  day ;  he  is  constantly 
looking  for  excitement,  and  follows  us 
wherever  we  go.  He  engages  in  many 
unnecessary  fights  and  carries  many  un- 
necessary scars.  He  makes  many  fruit- 
less dashes  after  rabbits,  and  digs  for 
hours  and  days  to  get  at  foxes  in  their 
dens  in  the  hills,  with  no  success. 

But  the  old  dog,  having  been  a  long 
time  out  in  the  world,  knows  that  little 
of  interest  is  going  on,  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  sleeping  in  the  sun.  The  old 
dog  has  accepted  a  hint  from  Nature ; 
it  is  a  pity  men  are  not  equally  wise. 

Atchison,    Kan. 
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Two  Authors 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HAYNE 

The  Pessimist 

He  sees  no  rift  within  the  shadow  vast 
Cloaking  in  cloud  Earth's  future  and  her  past. 
And  writes  of  joy,  and  every  theme  of  light. 
With  ink  distilled  from  blackness  of  the  night. 

The  Optimist 

He  sees  a  sunbeam  shining  thru  each  cloud. 
And  hears  a  zephyr  when  the  wind  is  loud ; 
He  writes  of  death,  and  every  somber  thing, 
With  ink  distilled  from  rose-leaves  of  the  spring. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


Automobiles  for  Country   Use 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU    HARGER 

Editor  of  the  Abilene  Reflector. 

CURIOUS  has  been  the  evolution  of  sires.     In  consequence,  the  sales  of  the 

the  farmer's  attitude  toward  the  past  two  years  have  been  greater  in  the 

motor  car.     In  the  beginning  of  interior  and  in  the  little  country  towns 

its  career  he  fought  against  it,  sneered  than  in  the  cities.     The  greatest  distrib- 

at   the   city    folk   who   burned   gasoline,  uting  point  in  America  last  year  outside 

grew  angry  when  his  team  was   fright-  New   York    was    Kansas   City,   and    the 

ened    by    an    automobile,    declared"  that  cars    went   largely    to   the    little    Middle 

death  rode  with  every  driver.  West    towns,    where    the    buyers    were 

Then   one   day,   as   his   sweaty   horses  largely  farmers. 

I)lodded  homeward  from  town,  the  occu-  Hence   it   is    that   there   are   counties, 

pants  of  his  surrey  heard  a  "honk,  honk"  with  less  than  10,000  population,  far  out 

behind,  and  with  a  whizz  and  a  cloud  of  toward  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  with 

dust  past  went  the  family  of  his  neigh-  400  to  600  cars.     At  a  fair  meeting  in  a 

bor,   making  the  distance   in  one-fourth  Southern  Kansas  town  last  fall  800  cars 

his  own  time  and  with  comfort  and  joy  were  counted.     From  Northern  Texas  to 

rather    than    with    dust    and    weariness.  South    Dakota,   at   the   chautauquas   the 

Next  came  a  visit  to  the  town  garage,  cars  fill  a  five-acre  field,  and  circus  day 

the  withdrawing  of  some  of  his  bank  de-  makes  the  roads  one  steady  stream  of 

posit — and  he  also  was  a  motorist.  motors.    Little  wonder  that  the  man  with 

The  rise  of  the  motor  car,  coming  at  a  team  becomes  unhappy  and  buys  a  car 
the  time  of  the  marvelous  advance  in  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  doing  so. 
farm  values  and  the  high  price  level  for  'T  stood  it  two  years,"  said  one  farmer 
products,  made  it  particularly  attractive  who  this  spring  bought  his  first  car.  *Tf 
to  the  farmer.  Had  the  automobile  come  my  neighbors  were  not  all  riding  in  auto- 
ten  years  earlier,  not  one  farmer  would  mobiles,  I  would  not  care  for  one.  When 
have  owned  one  in  its  first  decade  of  I  went  to  town  it  took  me  all  day ;  it  took 
popularity  where  a  dozen  now  do.  They  them  three  hours.  When  I  went  to 
could  not  have  afiforded  it.  So,  too,  it  is  church  or  to  a  public  sale  it  was  the 
the  Western  farmer  who  has  been  the  same.  It  got  on  my  nerves  and  here  I 
best  buyer,  for  in  the  West  has  been  the  am." 

great  rise  in  land  values  and  the  fortunes  He  was  driving  a  car  that  cost  $1,200, 

in  crop  production.  which  is   the   average  price  the    farmer 

When  wheat  was  a  dollar  a  bushel  the  pays.  He  does  not  go  in  for  the  big  six- 
producer  who  sold  $3,000  worth  off  a  cylinders  or  the  expensive  makes.  He 
150-acre  field  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  bought  at  first  the  two-cylinder,  cheap 
spent  half  the  sum  in  a  motor,  especially  cars;  when  the  four-cylinders  came  in  at 
when  during  the  same  year  the  value  of  moderate  price  they  were  his  favorite, 
the  land  probably  increased  $1,000.  This  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Ne- 
was  the  genesis  of  the  farmer's  attrac-  braska  stockman  who  a  few  days  ago 
tion  for  the  motor  car,  not  to  mention  took  to  his  prairie  farm  a  seven-passen- 
the  actual  use  that  came  from  its  posses-  ger,  $4,500  car,  he  plunges — but  it  is 
sion.  rare. 

Another  thing :  When  the  high  cost  of  However,  he  wants  a  roomy  car,  for 
living  prevented  the  expansion  of  the  in  the  tonneau  often  are  heaped  a  few 
townsman's  expenditures  and  he  re-  sacks  of  vegetables,  bags  of  grain  or 
frained  from  investing  in  so  obvious  a  cases  of  eggs.  He  goes  home  from  town 
luxury,  it  was  the  very  time  when  the  with  a  load  of  boxes,  bundles  and  pack- 
farmer  was  receiving  top  prices  for  his  ages.  The  roadster,  providing  no  place 
products  and  was  able  to  gratify  his  de-  for  these,  does  not  appeal  to  him. 
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In  the  country  correspondence  col- 
umns of  the  weekly  papers  you  see  such 
items  as  this : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Stauffer  and 
family  went  to  Fairbury  Sunday  in  their 
auto." 

"John  Harkness  took  a  party  of  young 
folks  to  the  show  at  Ponca  Saturday 
night  in  his  auto." 

To  the  country  correspondent  the  mo- 
tor car  is  always  an  "auto."  The  items 
tell  of  trips  twenty  to  thirty  miles  across 
country,  giving  to  the  fortunate  parties 
a  wider  view  than  they  were  able  to  se- 
cure in  a  dozen  years  by  team. 

It  brings  to  them  also  new  responsi- 
bilities. When  they  went  in  a  farm 
wagon,  any  old  clothes  were  good 
enough.  When  they  rode  in  a  surrey, 
they  dressed  better.  Now  that  they  mo- 
tor they  are  garbed  for  the  occasion,  and 
as  they  ride  thru  the  city  streets  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  farmer's  fam- 
ily from  the  one  from  the  aristocratic 
avenue.  This  self-respect  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  come  to  the  farm  with 
the  motor  car. 


The  city  man  little  realizes  how  cheap- 
ly the  farmer  cares  for  his  car.  One  end 
of  the  barn  serves  for  a  garage.  Oil  and 
gasoline  arc  bought  in  quantities  at 
wholesale.  The  average  farmer,  experi- 
enced in  the  use  of  machinery  and  of 
gasoline  engines,  cares  for  the  machine 
itself.  His  visits  to  the  repair  shop  are 
comparatively  few  and  then  for  minor 
assistance.  The  poorest  customers  of  the 
town  garages  are  the  farmer  owners ;  but 
the  best  are  the  townspeople  who  have 
neither  time  or  inclination  to  care  for 
and  clean  their  machines. 

The  farmer  is  going  thru  another  evo- 
lution with  the  motor  truck  and  tractor. 
When  he  saw  them  in  the  city  he  was 
certain  that  they  would  not  be  feasible 
on  the  farm  where  no  pavements  make 
a  smooth  roadway.  Now  hundreds  of 
farm  tractors  are  in  use  and  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  look  at  that  branch 
of  their  business  as  offering  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  the  future.  Here,  too, 
the  prairie  States  are  leading.  The  level 
roads  and  fields  offer  opportunities  for 
utilization  of  the  tractor  that  hilly  States 


AT    THE    KANSAS    STATE    FAIR    GROUNDS,    HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS. 
The  one  horse  and  carriage  present  belong  to  a  city  man. 
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NINE    TONS    OF   ALFALFA   TO    A    LOAD. 


THE    FARMER'S    "HIRED    BOY"    CAN   RUN    THIS  POWERFUL   MACHINE. 
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OFF  TO  SCHOOL  BY  MOTOR. 

The    automobile    makes    it    possible    to    combine    the    advantages    of    town    and    country    life. 

go  to  school  in  it   and  use  it  for  recreation. 


The   children    can 


of  the  East  do  not  give.  The  farm  trac- 
tor is  both  a  machine  and  a  draught  en- 
gine. It  can  take  five  wagon  loads  of 
grain  to  market  as  rapidly  as  a  team  can 
take  one.  It  can  pull  across  a  field  a  half 
dozen  plows  followed  by  harrows,  and  if 
desired,  by  seeders,  as  rapidly  as  a  team 
can  take  one  plow ;  it  can  drag  the  roads 
of  a  whole  township  while  a  team  is  car- 
ing for  half  a  road  district?  Attached  to 
the  cornsheller  or  feed  grinder,  it  can  do 
the  work  of  a  gasoline  engine.  To  all 
these  uses  it  is  put  and  .in  each  does  it 
do  its  work  well.  Suppose  it  does  cost 
$2,500:  if  it  accomplishes  more  than  the 
same  amount  invested  in  teams,  with  less 
expense,  it  is  profitable  to  the  farmer. 
So  he  has  become  convinced,  and  while 
there  is  little  indication  of  the  immediate 
passing  of  the  farm  horse,  the  next  few 
years — if  the  farmer's  prosperity  con- 
tinues— will  see  as  rapid  strides  for  the 
farm  tractor  as  the  past  half  decade  has 
witnessed  in  the  growth  of  the  motor  car 
industry. 

The  farmer's  family  is  not  dependent 


on  the  father  for  use  of  the  car.  Farm- 
ers' sons  and  daughters  are  taught  early 
to  be  venturesome.  They  have  managed 
the  farm  machinery,  much  of  which  is 
far  more  difticult  to  handle  than  is  the 
motor  car.  Soon  after  a  car  goes  to  the 
farm  does  the  daughter  take  lessons,  and 
it  is  a  common  sight  on  the  streets  of  the 
interior  towns  to  see  cars  driven  by  girls 
who  have  come  in  from  the  farms,  or  to 
see  the  farmer's  children  taken  to  the 
country  school  by  motor.  Their  handling 
of  the  machines  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
professional  chauffeurs,  for  they  have  to 
encounter  conditions  of  roads  of  which 
the  city  driver  knows  little.  It  is  one 
thing  to  drive  on  pavements  and  quite 
another  to  take  to  the  hills  and  valleys, 
with  all  the  contingencies  of  broken  cul- 
verts and  nervous  country  horses  to 
complicate  the  experience. 

With  the  coming  of  the  motor  car  has 
been  aroused  a  good  roads  enthusiasm 
heretofore  unknown  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Here,  too,  was  an  evolution.  At 
first  the  plea  of  the  town  motorist  for 
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better  roads  was  taken  as  a  selfish  de-  and  motor  cars  is  evidenced  by  the  ratio 

mand,  made  to  give  opportunity  for  swift  of  cars  to  population  in  States  that  have 

speeding.    The   farmer   was   disgruntled  excellent  highways.    According  to  recent 

and  sneered.  statistics,  Missouri  with  few  good  roads 

When  he  began  buying  cars  he  joined  has  15,600  motor  cars,  one  to  211  inhabi- 
the  good  roads  company.  Now,  he  takes  tants ;  Kansas  with  much  better  roads  has 
his  tractor  and  drags  the  roads.  He  tells  12,600  cars,  one  to  137  inhabitants.  New 
the  local  editor  of  the  fine  drives  in  his  York  has  more  cars  than  any  State,  but 
township  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  only  one  to  130  inhabitants;  California, 
knowledge  of  road-making — for  which  a  State  of  good  roads,  has  40,000  cars, 
there  is  the  country  over  great  need  of  one  to  every  59  persons.  In  Iowa  one 
education.  Across  southwest  Kansas  and  man  in  99  owns  a  car,  while  in  Nebraska 
eastern  Colorado  he  is  helping  make  the  the  ratio  is  one  to  yS.  Illinois  with  its 
"New  Santa  Fe  Trail"  an  automobile  sandy  roads  has  one  to  188;  Minnesota 
road,  extending  five  hundred  miles  thru  has  one  to  174.  The  total  number  of  reg- 
the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Out  in  istered  cars  in  the  United  States  is  780,- 
Arizona  is  being  spent  over  a  million  dol-  000,  or  one  for  every  118  persons, 
lars  building  a  thousand  miles  of  perfect  With  his  ability  to  secure  both  pleas- 
road,  connecting  all  principal  towns  and  ure  and  usefulness  from  his  car  to  a 
cities,  and  Oklahoma  plans  an  extensive  greater  extent  than  does  the  town  owner, 
system  of  State  boulevards.  In  a  few  the  farmer  will  continue  to  be  a  buyer  of 
years  the  entire  West  will  be  threaded  cars — his  purchasing  ])ower  being  modi- 
with  fine  country  roads — all  because  the  fied  only  by  the  measure  of  our  agricul- 
farmer  has  become  a  motorist.  tural  prosperity. 

The  close  relation  between  good  roads  abu.kne,  Kan. 

American   Summer  Resorts  in  the 

Seventies 

BY  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  DIX 

Author    of    "The    Face    in    the    Girandole,"    Etc. 

WE  used  to  wear  linen  dusters  in  other  necessities.  When  the  train  would 
the  trains  in  those  days,  when  stop  at  a  station — I  beg  pardon,  ''deepo" 
summer  cottages  were  practi-  — a  little  pellet  of  putty  inserted  in  one 
cally  unknown  and  winter  resorts  did  end  of  the  tube  and  the  same  end  of  the 
not  exist,  and  all  the  world  betook  it-  tube  inserted  in  my  mouth,  gave  me  an 
self  during  the  summer  months  to  the  effective  blow-gun,  and  the  back  of  the 
White  Mountains,  or  Saratoga,  or  Long  neck  of  a  negro  hotel-runner  on  the 
Branch,  or  perhaps  for  a  few  days  to  platform  made  a  most  entrancing  mark. 
Niagara  Falls.  The  locomotives  burned  Thus  was  the  tedium  of  the  journey  re- 
soft  coal,  and  a  linen  duster  was  a  neces-  lieved  and  my  youthful  spirits  made 
sary    part    of    the    summer    equipment,  jocund. 

And   I   remember   one  summer  when  a  And  how  glorious  it  was  to  stop  at 

"putty  blower" — a  tin  tube  of  about  the  one  of  the  "palatial"  hotels  at  Saratoga, 

diameter  of  a  pencil — and  a  cent's  worth  the  United   States  Hotel  or  the   Grand 

of  putty,  were  a  part  of  my  traveling  Union,  then   in  the  hight  of  glory  and 

kit.     The  putty,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  popularity!     Five  dollars  a  day  seemed 

paper,  which  soon  became  oily,  lay  con-  an  enormous  sum  to  pay  for  the  privi- 

cealed    in   my   pocket,   together   with    a  lege  of  dwelling  amid  such  magnificence, 

piece  of  licorice-root,  some  marbles  and  I  well  remember  the  excitement  of  being 
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to  quaff  the  bubbling  waters  which  boys 
in  uniform  dipped  up  for  visitors.  A 
wire  tumbler  holder  containing  six  or 
eight  tumblers  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  long  pole  and  this  would  be 
plunged  into  the  effervescent  pool  and 
come  up  dripping  and  sparkling  with  the 
health-giving  waters.  There  were  no 
pipes  nor  faucets  nor  suspicion  of  arti- 
ficial gas  in  those  days. 

When   one  went  to  the  mountains  in 
the  late  seventies  one  went  to  the  Craw- 
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conducted  into  the  vast  dining-room  by 
a  negro  head  waiter  of  lordly  mien,  and 
wondering,  as  I  looked  upon  the  hun- 
dreds seated  at  the  long  tables,  that  there 
could  be  so  many  rich  people  in  the 
world — all  spending  five  dollars  a  day 
apiece ! 

During  the  mornings  we  would  sit  on 
the  vast  "piazzas"  and  listen  to  the  or- 
chestra playing  "Darling,  I  am  Growing- 
Old," -The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "Up 
in  a  Balloon,  Boys,"  "Captain  Jinks," 
interspersed  with  more  lofty  music 
w^hich  made  no  appeal  to  my  memory. 
In  the  afternoon  we  would  drive  to  the 
lake  and  I  would  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
paper  bag  of  crisp  Saratoga  potatoes, 
which  were  then  a  delightful  novelty. 
Or  we  would  wander  in  Congress  Park ; 
or,  best  of  all,  I  would  be  allowed  to 
practice  archery,  or  witness  Punch  and 
Judy  shows  at  the  Indian  Encampment, 
on  Circular  street.  This  fascinating  re- 
sort has  long  ago  disappeared,  and,  to 
me  at  least,  the  glory  of  Saratoga  has 
vanished.  It  consisted  of  several  empty 
lots  containing  a  number  of  tents  of  real 
Indians,  who  sold  bead-work  pincush- 
ions, sweet-grass  baskets,  told  fortunes 
and  taught  children  to  shoot  the  bow. 
There  were  also,  I  remember,  a  rifle 
range  and  a  merry-go-round,  and  the 
whole  made  a  popular  playground  for 
children  and  nurses. 

Before  breakfast,  of  course,  every  one 
visited  the  Congress  or  Hathorn  spring, 


CONGRESS  HALL,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

ford  House,  or  the  Profile,  or  the  Twin 
Mountain,  or  North  Conway.  The  Adi- 
rondacks  were  an  almost  trackless  wil- 
derness. No  railway  tracks  defiled  the 
Crawford  Notch,  and  we  used  to  drive 
in  from  North  Conway  seated — peri- 
lously, it  always  seemed  to  me — a  thou- 
sand feet  up  in  the  air  on  the  top  of  a 
gorp-eous  six  or  eight  horse  Concord 
coach.  The  roads  were  narrow  and 
rough,  the  horses  would  go  at  a  free 
hand  gallop,  the  coach  would  lurch 
around  the  curves,  plunge  thru  the  ruts 
and  sway  from  side  to  side,  the  driver 
would  hold  the  six  or  eight  separate  lines 
in  one  hand,  his  long  lash-whip  in  the 
other,  and  w^e  would  grip  the  hand  rail 
and  breathe  semi-occasionally.  It  was 
a  thrilling  experience  and  never  to  be 
forgotten,  a  ride  in  a  White  Mountain 
coach  in  those  days.  I  was  only  a  "little 
shaver"  then,  but  I  remember  those 
thrills  as  if  they  were  yesterday. 

Tired  and  nerve  racked  at  the  hour  of 
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dusk  as  we  emerged  from  the  Crawford 
Notch,  how  wx'lcome  were  the  hghts  of 
the  old  Crawford  House  gHmmering 
across  the  valley !  Massive  black  walnut 
furniture  and  washl)()wls  and  pitchers 
were  in  the  elegant,  llrussels-carpeted 
bedrooms  (there  were  no  ])rivate  baths), 
and  what  a  fine,  hot  supper  awaited  us 
after  we  had  refreshed  ourselves! 
Oyster  stew%  chops  and  baked  potatoes, 
eggs,  hot  rolls,  coffee  and  tea,  custards 
and  jellies  and  layer  cake — what  rare 
feasts  and  what  tine  appetites  w^e  had ! 

Outing  clothes  were  not  invented  in 
those  days.  So  far  as  the  women  were 
concerned,  I  have  only  vague  memories 
of  voluminous  skirts  draped  over  '  bus- 
tles," and  men  were  ignorant  of  the 
comfort  of  soft  outing  shirts,  white  flan- 
nel or  serge  suits,  or  special  costumes 
for  various  sports.  High  silk  hats  were 
often  seen  in  the  mountains  and  by  the 
sea,  as  well  as  formal  black  coats.  For 
athletic  exercise  men  usually  wore  "old 


"Well,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "in  the 
first  place  they  are  not  laundered,  in  the 
second  place  they  are  too  short,  and  in 
the  third  place  1  haven't  got  any." 

And  how  much  more  modest  were  the 
bathing  costumes  of  the  late  seventies 
than  they  are  to  day !  The  women  wore 
baggy  "pantalettes"  tied  in  around  the 
ankle  underneath  generous  skirts  falling 
well  below  the  knee,  and  these  unbeau- 
tiful  costumes  were  made  of  thick  flan- 
nel, wdiich  must  have  been  frightfully 
heavy  and  cumbersome  when  wet.  The 
men  wore  loose-fitting,  dark-hued  wool- 
en shirts  and  trousers,  which  also 
reached  to  the  feet,  and  the  heads  of 
both  sexes  were  largely  concealed  by 
wide-brimmed  straw  hats  fastened  se- 
curely to  the  head  by  tapes  tied  under 
the  chin !  Truly  the  artists  of  those  days 
could  draw  no  inspiration  from  the 
"bathing  girl"  of  the  resorts,  and  seaside 
romances  suffered  a  severe  test  during 
the  bathing  hour. 

Long  Branch  was  the  summer  queen  of 
the  Jersey  coast  in  those  days,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  the  Leland  House, 
the  Ocean  Hotel  and  the  Mansion  House 
were  in  the  bight  of  their  glory.  In 
front  of  these  stretched  an  immense, 
grassy  esplanade,  and  in  front  of  this 
was  a  wide  driveway  running  along  the 
top  of  the  sand  dunes,  below  which  lay 
the  wide  beach  unobstructed  with  the 
present  unsightly  breakwaters.  Most  of 
this  great  expanse  has  been  washed  aw'ay 
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clothes" — garments  too  much  worn  for 
every-day  occupations.  On  hot  days, 
however,  they  did  have  white  linen  or 
drill  trousers,  rather  stiffiy  starched. 

My  uncle,  a  delightful  old  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  who  always  wore  on 
the  street  a  silk  hat,  black  broadcloth 
frock  coat  and  trousers,  and  black  satin 
scarf,  and  who  carried  a  gold-headed 
cane,  was,  one  hot  day  in  summer,  asked 
by  his  wife  why  he  did  not  wear  his 
white  linen  "pantaloons." 


THE    BEACH    AT    LONG    BRANCH, 
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by  the  encroaching  sea.  South  of  the 
VVest  End  Hotel  were  three  or  four  pri- 
vate cottages,  the  beginnings  of  what  is 
now  Elberon.  These  cottages  had  fanci- 
ful names  which  harmonized  pleasantly 
with  each  other.     I  only  remember  two 


Personally,  1  have  always  felt  that  this 
remark  was  unjust  and  ill-tempered. 
Refined  Americans  in  the  seventies  were 
as  refined  by  nature  as  refined  Amer- 
icans of  this  decade.  They  may  not  have 
been  as  artistic  as  to  dress  or  the  fur- 


of  them,   ''Ocean   Crest"  and  "Summer  nishings  of  their  homes,  but  Europe  was 

Rest."     It  was  in  one  of  these,  I  think,  not  as  accessible  as  it  is  now,  and  they 

that  Gen.   U.   S.   Grant  and  his    family  did  not  know  the  world  so  well.     But 

spent  their  summers,  and  it  was  always  women  did  not  drink  cocktails  in  public 

an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  ex-Presi-  dining  rooms,  and  men  did  not  smoke  at 

(lent  sitting  smoking  on  the  piazza  of  his  table.     We  have  lived  and  learned  since 

cottage  or  driving  a  pair  of  fine  trotters  then,  and   some  of  the  things   we  have 

along  the  level  roads.  learned  have  not  helped  us  as  to  refine- 

Those    were    the    days    when    "palace  ment. 

cars"   were   gorgeous   with   nickel   plate  In  the  seventies  a  young  man  did  not 

and  filigree  cabinet  work,  when  the  office  rush  up  to  a  girl  in  a  ballroom  and  say, 


floors  of  city  hotels 
were  paved  with 
checkered  black 
and  white  marble, 
and  the  bedrooms 
furnished  in  East- 
lake  or  black  wal- 
nut furniture  and 
innocent  of  private 
baths ;  when  city 
dwellers  went  to 
the  mountains  or 
to  the  seashore  in 
summer  time  to 
"lead  the  simple 
life  amid  the  blare 
of  trumpets."  The 
charming  privacy 
of  summer  cot- 
tages was  practi- 
cally unknown  and 
the     hotel     dwell- 
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'Come  on,  this  is 
our  dance!"  and 
romp  away  with 
h  e  r.  He  bowed 
and  mur  mure  d 
something  about 
the  honor,  and 
w  h  e  n  the  music 
stopped  he  offered 
her  his  arm  to  lead 
her  to  her  chair. 
Wholesome,  unaf- 
fected and  frank 
camaraderie, 
which  has  been 
brought  about  be- 
tween the  young 
people  of  today,  is 
a  great  improve- 
ment over  the 
more  formal  and 
self-conscious     de- 


ers  marched  into  midday  dinner  at  the      meaner  of  the  day  of  the  "embroidery 
nerve-distracting  call  of  the  dinner  gong,      and  rocking  chair  girl"  and  the  unath- 


an  immense  brass  or  copper  pan  pound- 
ed upon  by  a  lusty  negro  parading  up 
and  down  the  porch.  There  were  practi- 
cally no  winter  resorts  and  no  country 
clubs  ;  golf  and  tennis  were  unknown  in 


letic  young  fellow  of  the  seventies,  but 
drawing-room  manners  were  formerly 
at  least  pleasanter  to  look  upon. 

We  were  far  more  gregarious  in  the 
summer  then  than  now^     Tens  of  thou- 


this  country,  and  even  the  bicycle  had  sands  of  cosy  little  summer  homes  have 
not  been  invented.  The  country  hotels  blossomed  thruout  the  countryside  dur- 
had  croquet  lawns,  where  people  wran-      ing  the  last  two  decades,  and  thousands 


gled  and  bickered  and — let  it  be  whis- 
pered— sometimes  cheated  over  that 
effete  game.  The  athletic  girl  had  not 
been  born,  and  Henry  James  has  written 
that  the  men  sat  upon  the  porches  of  the 
great  Saratoga  hotels  with  their  feet 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade, 
while  the  women  paraded  their  laces  and 
diamonds  in  the  morning. 


of  more  pretentious  ones,  where  one  may 
have  far  more  privacy  for  himself  and 
his  family  than  before.  The  period  of 
the  summer  hegira  now  extends  over  a 
period  of  four  months  instead  of  two, 
and  if  one  wishes  a  vacation  at  other 
seasons,  there  are  resorts  of  all  kinds  for 
spring,  autumn  and  winter.  Our  busi- 
ness life  is  more  intense,  social  life  is 
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brought 


more  complex  and  fatiguing,  and  vaca-  remember — and  we  drove  to  a  large, 
tions  are  more  necessary.  Modern  meth-  brick  hotel  near  the  center  of  the  town 
ods  of  travel  have  opened  up  the  entire  for  lunch,  or,  more  probably,  dinner.  It 
world  to  the  tourist,  and  where  one  fam-  happened  that  General  Grant,  then  ex- 
ily  went  abroad  thirty  years  ago,  hun-  President,  had  arrived  shortly  before 
dreds  go  now.     The  great  outside  world     and  was  going  to  hold  a  reception  in  the 

u  p  stairs  parlor. 
The  landlord 
proudly  took  us  up 
and  introduced  us. 
General  Grant  was 
entirely  alone.  He 
was  standing  be- 
side the  center 
table  and  turned 
toward  us  gravely 
as  we  entered.  I 
remember  my 
thrill  as  he  took 
my  hand  in  his 
strong  one  and 
held  it  gently  as 
he  said  a  few 
pleasant  words  to 
me,  looking  direct- 
ly at  me  as  he 
talked.  His  beard  and  hair  had  no  gray 
in  them  and  he  was  simple  and  kindly. 

After  we  had  dined  we  found  the 
street  in  front  of  the  house  blocked  from 
curb  to  curb  with  people,  and  a  two- 
horse  coach  waiting  for  the  General  in 
front  of  the  door.  Then  my  father,  who 
in  appearance  at  that  time  was  not  very 
unlike  the  General,  was  told  that  the 
carriage  was  waiting  to  take  us  to 
the  train.  Without  suspecting  the  fact 
that  Grant  was  arranging  to-  give  the 
crowd  the  slip  and  leave  by  a  side  door, 
we  quite  innocently  made  our  way  to  the 
carriage  waiting  in  front,  and  it  was  not 
till  we  started  and  the  crowd  cheered 
that  my  father  realized  that  he  was  pos- 


has    been 

closer  to  us  and 
we  have  become 
cosmopolitans. 

Social  life  in 
the  seventies  was 
more  naive,  and 
changing  fashions 
and  customs  have 
caused  those  sim- 
pler days  to  seem 
endued  with  a  cer- 
tain picturesque- 
ness  and  charm. 
We  are  apt  to 
smile  at  their 
crude  ness,  but, 
after  all,  behind 
the  exteriors  of 
fashion  and  cus- 
tom, was  there  not  quite  as  much  of  true 
culture  and  refinement  and  love  of  what 
is  beautiful  then  as  now — in  spite  of 
'bustles"  and  chenille  lambrequins  and 
black  walnut  bedsteads?  Our  forests 
were  not  laid  waste,  our  streams  were 
not  fished  out,  and  we  did  not  have  to 
submit  to  the  horrors  and  indignities  of 
indecently  overcrowded  metropolitan 
"Els"  and  subways. 

However,  to  return  to  our  topic,  I  re- 
call one  incident  of  summer  travel  of  my 
early  boyhood  which  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  me.  On  account  of  poor 
train  connections  we  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  during  the  middle  of  a  sum- 
mer's   day  in    some    inland    New    York 
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town — Binghamton    or    Elmira,    I    don't      ing  as  the  hero  of  the  Civil  War  ! 


New  York  City. 
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Literature 


Back    to    the  Land  and  into  the 
Woods 

The  annual  yield  from  back-to-the- 
land  themes  in  the  publishers'  spring  out- 
put stirs  in  the  reviewer's  mind  "long, 
long,  thoughts."  Does  the  crop  spring 
from  seed  at  all,  or  is  it  a  mushroom 
growth  spawning  from  the  mold  of 
l)rinter's  ink?  What  shall  the  harvest 
be? 

True,  there  is  the  Commission  on 
Country  Life,  created  by  our  former  dy- 
namic President ;  there  is  its  official 
mouth  piece — more  fitly  the  exponent  of 
its  animating  principles — Mr.  Bailey ; 
there  are  agricultural  courses,  and  whole 
agricultural  colleges,  which  cannot  be 
treated  lightly,  whatever  our  attitude  to- 
ward those  less  compelling,  if  more  en- 
ticing, makers  of  outdoors  literature, 
ranging  from  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  on  the 
one  side,  interpreter  of  the  gentle,  the 
local,  the  familiar,  the  homely,  to  Stew- 
art Edward  White  on  the  other,  apostle 
of  the  elemental,  the  foreign,  the  bold. 
Somewhere  in  the  middle  distance  there 
are  nature  books,  travel  books,  forest 
books,  with  just  hooks  all  along  the  line. 

The  very  first  words  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
volume^  point  out  the  great  gulf  fixed 
])etween  these  classes :  ''The  country- 
life  and  back-to-the-land  movements  are 
not  only  little  related,  but  in  many  ways 
they  are  distinctly  antagonistic" ;  again, 
"The  back-to-the-land  movement  is  not, 
necessarily,  to  be  discouraged,  yet  we 
are  not  to  expect  more  of  it  than  it  can 
accomplish."  Thus  does  he  withdraw — 
and  the  whole  volume  justifies  his  with- 
drawal— from  that  class  of  literary  ex- 
cursion, which,  whatever  its  charm,  is 
penned  with  the  typewriter  by  the  city 
man  in  his  city  library  for  the  city 
reader  to  peruse  before  his  comfortable 
gas  log  under  the  illuminating  Wels- 
bach.  Mr.  Bailey  is  authoritative.  His 
present  book,  like  those  of  the  past,  is 

^The  Country  Life  Movement  in  the  United 
States.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Co.     $1.25. 
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loo  meaty  to  permit  of  a  brief  review. 
It  might  be  said  that  from  the  myriad 
elusive  remedies  indicated  by  the  coun- 
try problem,  he  has  precipitated  two :  a 
broader  education  of  agriculturists 
and  a  bringing  together  of  city  and 
country  on  all  important  questions.  Co- 
ordination of  city  and  country,  not  trans- 
position, is  the  keynote  of  the  solution. 
That  problem  and  solution  are  alike 
baffling  is  significantly  exprest  in  the 
dedication :  "To  Charles  W.  Garfield — 
seer  of  visions,  prophet  of  the  better 
country  life — I  dedicate  this  budget  of 
opinions." 

Of  two  text  books  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. Southern  Field  Crops^  is  edited 
and  prefaced  by  Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  textbook  for 
school  and  college,  but  is  designed  also 
for  the  farmer's  use.  It  avoids  unneces- 
sary technicalities,  is  comprehensive  and 
detailed  to  a  high  degree,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  All  theory  is  insep- 
arably associated  with  practice.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  crops,  it  covers  rice, 
sorghum,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes, 
hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts  and  cas- 
sava. The  second  is  a  book  on  Farm 
Dairying,^  written  by  Miss  Laura  Rose, 
demonstrator  and  lecturer  on  dairying 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
Direct  in  purpose,  simple,  lucid,  succinct 
in  exposition,  it  vouches  for  the  author's 
mastery  of  her  subject.  Even  the  nov- 
ice, after  reading  it,  feels  capable  of 
buying  the  perfect  cow,  housing,  feed- 
ing, milking,  cherishing  it;  transmuting 
the  largest  possible  quantities  of  perfect 
milk  into  the  cleanest,  sweetest,  weighti- 
est color- fullest  butter;  and  disposing  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  by-products  all 
along  the  line.  The  Practical  Country 
Gentlemen,^  another  handy  volume  in 
McClurg's  agricultural  series,  is  a  mar- 

-Southern  Field  Crops.  By  John  Frederick 
Dugar.      New   York:     The   Macmillan  Co.      $1.75- 

•''Farm  Dairying.  By  Laura  Rose.  Chicago:  A. 
C.   McClurg  &  Co.     $1.25. 

*The  Practical  Country  Gentlemen.  By  Ed- 
ward K.  Parkinson.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.25. 
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vel  of  comprehensiveness  and  condensa- 
tion, for  it  covers  within  its  190  pages 
the  whole  subject  of  managing  an  estate, 
from  the  buying  of  the  land  and  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  to  the  raising 
of  stock  and  the  marketing  of  products. 
The  author  of  Methods  of  Attracting 
Birds^  is  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
supervisor  of  nature  study  in  the  Passaic 
schools,  and  the  book,  dedicated  to  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Audubon  Societies, 
needs  no  further  commendation  to  bird 
lovers. 

The  gap  between  these  books  of  sense 
and  sensibility  may  be  bridged  by  a  cost- 
ly and  beautiful  English  volume  on  fam- 
ous English  IVoodlondsS'  Not  only  their 
history  and  description,  but  what  might 
be  called  their  literature  is  set  forth.  The 
mystery  of  'the  lopping  of  the  Burnham 
Beeches  is  not  more  interesting  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  personages  mar- 
shalled   thither    by    the    militant    Mrs. 

"Methods  of  Attracting  BirI/S.  By  Gilbert  H. 
Trafton.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin   Co.      $1.25. 

^English  Woodlands  and  Their  Story.  By 
Houghton  Townley.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.      $5. 


Grote.  Many  of  the  photographic  illus- 
trations in  this  book  are  rarely  beautiful, 
tho  the  writer's  camera  chapter  at  the 
end  is  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax  to 
his  text. 

To  come  back  to  our  own  outdoor 
world,  Stewart  Edward  White's  book  of 
the  season,  The  Cahin,'^  is  a  cool  book. 
Tt  gives  a  sensation  of  air  in  the  lungs. 
Tt  stirs  dormant  vitality.  The  hewing, 
heaving,  raising,  roofin-^f  of  his  cabin  on 
a  Sierra  elevation  of  6,soo  feet  with  two 
pairs  of  hands  is  an  invigorating  achieve- 
ment, and  a  poetical  one.  Just  why, 
after  som.e  two  hundred  odd  years  of 
unremitting  effort  to  put  a  fine  polish  on 
our  setting  and  on  ourselves,  our  su- 
preme longing  should  be  for  a  rever- 
sion to  type,  a  getting  back  to  nature, 
is  a  strange  question.  Tt  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  reaction  from  civilization.  Most  of 
us  feel  the  call.  Besides  the  geographic 
charms  of  The  Cabin,  Mr.  White  has  a 
philosopher  ex  machina,  who  is  rather  a 
bore,  not  from  inherent  lack,  but  from 

■^The   Cabin.      By   Stewart  Edward    White.      Garden 
City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 


THE    LOGGING   TEAM. 
An   illustration   from    Stewart   Edward   White's   "The   Cabin."      (Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.) 
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MT.  LYELL  AND  ITS  GLACIER. 
From   Mr.    Chase's   "Yosemite   Trails."*     (Houghton    Mifflin    Co.) 


playing"  an  overworked  role ;  a  wholly 
charming  mule,  "Flapjack,"  who  is  a 
personage  ;  a  dog — among  several — ■ 
guaranteed  to  convert  anv  skeptic  on  the 
reasoning  powers  of  animals ;  and  robins, 
whose  touching  efforts  to  live  up  to  the 
traditional  worm  of  civilization  deserve 
to  be  immortalized. 

A  second  book  of  the  Sierras  deals 
with  the  Yosemite  region.^.  The  author's 
plan  is  to  make  a  sort  of  guide  book, 
while  allowing  himself  a  loose  rein  for 
observation.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  deal 
to  ask  of  one  book.  The  pages  are  very 
solid,  and  not  a  little  dull  to  one  who 
does  not  care  for  much  seeing  thru  an- 
other's eyes.  The  trails  traversed  are 
wonderful,  and  the  descriptions  are 
graphic,  dignified,  restrained,  full  of 
color.  Two  digressions  from  the  book's 
plan,  "Rafaelito:  an  Interlude"  and 
"Bodie:  ^Well,  Sir,'"  the  former  a  bit 
of  mountain  tragedy,  and  the  latter  a 
humorous  diversion,  prove  the  author's 
ability  to  achieve  any  treatment  he  de- 
sires, and  suggest  that  more  "loose  rein" 

"Yosemite  Trails.     Bv  J.  Smeaton    Chase.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2. 


and  less  "guide  book"  might  have  been 
desirable.  The  photographic  illustrations 
are  many  and  beautiful. 

One  always  turns  to  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp  with  confidence.^  He  knows  his 
subject;  he  knows  his  metier,  and  he 
dips  his  pen  in  humor.  The  essays  here 
collected  form  the  typical  nature  litera- 
ture at  its  best.  One  need  never  have 
been  afield  to  enjoy  them  (for  Mr.  Sharp 
is  not  only  a  naturalist,  but  a  human- 
naturalist),  but  if  one  has,  these  pages 
constantly  reflect  the  face  of  nature  to 
him.  "Turtle  Eggs  for  Agassiz"  is  a 
delicious  episode;  "The  Scarcity  of 
Skunks"  is  a  confession,  sad  but  true ; 
the  appreciation  of  "John  Burroughs"  is 
finely  significant  from  so  worthy  a  fel- 
low craftsman ;  "The  Commuter's 
Thanksgiving"  is  a  little  masterpiece,  and 
precisely  typical  of  the  back-to-the-land 
idyl.  "Splendid,  magnificent !"  says  the 
reader ;  "that  fellow  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head":  and  he  spends  a  delightful 
evening  reading  the  whole  volume — in 
his  cosy  apartment  uptown. 

®The  Face  of  the  Fields.     By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin   Co.      $1.25. 
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We  shall  not  say  a  word  about  The 
Lo^  of  the  North  Shore  Club'''  but  will 
let  the  book  speak  for  itself  by  a  cut  and 
a  quotation : 

"One  day  when  we  returned  to  *  camp 
Jim  met  us  all  glowing  with  excitement.  He 
said  he  had  done  a  little  'nature-study'  him- 
self and  had  found  a  'cuckoo's  nest.'  We 
assured  him  the  north  woods  was  cuckooless, 
but  he  clung  to  it  bravely.  At  last  he  con- 
sented to  lead  us  to  his  find.  We  started 
next  morning,  Jim  leading,  the  rest  strung 
out  in  Indian  file.  Over  ridges,  down  vales, 
thru  swamps  and  canyons  we  went,  Jim  os- 
tentatiously blazing  trees  and  theatrically 
making  observations  as  we  went.  It  was  al- 
most noon  when  Jim  came  back  and  halted 
us.  'Now  we  must  go  cautiously  and  quiet- 
ly,' he  said,  'so  we  won't  frighten  the 
mother  cuckoo  off  the  nest.'  Still  we  thought 
it    best    to    humor    him    and    tiptoed    another 


class  of  outdoor  books.  Typographically 
the  latter  makes  a  pretty  appeal.  The 
former  breathes  a  genuine  love  for  field 
and  wood,  and  is  so  good  as  to  give  one 
an  injured  sense  that  it  should  have  been 
better. 

A    History    of  Greek    Sculpture^ 

Professor  Smyth,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  general  editor  of  the  Greek 
Series  for  Colleges  and  Schools  in  which 
this  manual  appears,  could  not  have 
made  among  American  archeologists  a 
happier  selection  of  the  scholar  who 
should  present  to  the  American  public 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  rise,  growth, 
perfection  and  dech'ne  of  the  plastic  art 


"FOR   WE   HAD    FOUND   THE   PLACE   OF    MONSTER  TROUT!' 

From    Kirkland    B.    Alexander's    "Log    of    the    North    Pole    Club." 

(Putnam,) 


mile  or  so.  Then  Jim  crept  up  to  a  black- 
alder  bush.  With  infinite  care  and  skill  he 
parted  the  branches  and  said  dramatically, 
'There  is  your  cuckoo's  nest.'  We  peered  in 
and  beheld  a  cute  little  fig  basket  with  four 
very  fresh  olives  in  it." 

Wood  Wanderings, '^'^  by  Winthrop 
Packard,  reprinted  from  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  Quercus  Alba,^^  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  veteran  of  the  Ozarks,  add 
their  slight  but  attractive  quota  to  this 

^''The  Log  of  the  North  Shore  Club.  Paddle 
and  Portage  on  the  Hundred  Trout  Rivers  of  Lake 
Superior.  By  Kirkland  B.  Alexander.  New  York 
G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.      $1.25. 

"Wood  Wanderings.  By  Winthrop  Packard.  Bos 
ton:    Small,    Maynard    &    Co.      $1.20. 

^-QuKRci's  Alba.  By  Will  LilUbridgc.  Chicago 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     50  cents. 


of  the  Greeks.  Had  he  called  for  the 
suffrages  of  his  colleagues  in  the  clas- 
sical departments  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country  to  aid  him  in  his  choice,  the 
response  would  have  confirmed  his  judg- 
ment; for  many  there  are  among 
us  who  have  caught  from  Professor 
Richardson  something  of  that  genuine 
love  of  the  glories  of  ancient  Greece 
and  of  that  contagious  enthusiasm  for 
the  beautiful  land  and  its  gifted  people, 

'^.\  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By  Rufus  B. 
Richardson,  formerly  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  .Athens.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  i2mo,  pp.  291,  with  front- 
ispiece and  131  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$1.50. 
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their  literature  and  their  art,  which 
have  kindled  his  teaching  and  writing" 
for  now  almost  a  generation.  It  has 
been  given  to  few  men  to  know  Hellas 
in  all  her  nooks  and  corners  as  inti- 
mately as  Professor  Richardson  knows 
her.  He  has  not  only  visited  practically 
every  important  center  of  Hellenic  civili- 
zation- on  the  mainland,  in  the  Ionian 
and  ^gean  seas,  and  along  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  —  incidentally  climbing 
every  imposing  mountain  that  lifted  its 
alluring  summit  within  range  of  his 
vision — but  by  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Athens  he  has  gained  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  monuments 
of  Greek  art, 
whether  still  stand- 
mg  or  gathered 
into  the  museums 
of  Greece  and  the 
Continent,  that  is 
probably  not 
equaled  by  any  of 
his  country  men. 
During  his  ten 
years'  occupancy 
of  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Amer- 
ican School  at 
Athens  he  lectured 
with  special  predi- 
lection on  Greek 
sculp  t  u  r  e.  The 
rich  fruits  of  the 
studies  in  this  field 
of  a  man  so  thor- 
oly  imbued  with 
Hellenism,  so 
wholly  in  love  with 
his  subject,  and  so 
well  equipped  by 
nature,  by  training 
and  by  experience 

in  the  art  of  exposition,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  delectable.  The  reader 
who  takes  up  this  book,  whether  for  edi- 
fication or  for  the  sterner  discipline  of 
study,  will  not  put  it  down  disappointed. 
After  an  adequate  introduction,  in 
which  the  author  discusses  briefly  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
sculpture,  the  materials  and  processes 
employed,  the  use  of  painting  applied  to 
sculpture,  and  the  purposes    for   which 

^A  delightful  account  of  his  travels  is  given  in  his 
"Vacation.   Days  in   Greece."      $2.      (Scribner's.) 


PROFESSOR   RUFUS 
Author  of  "A  History 


sculpture  was  used,  the  history  of  Greek 
sculpture  is  treated  under  five  chapters : 
The  Oldest  or  Mycenaean  Period ;  the 
Archaic  Period,  the  Fifth  Century,  the 
Fourth  Century  and  the  Hellenistic  Age. 
A  brief  bibliography  and  an  exception- 
ally good  index  conclude  the  volume. 
The  half-tone  cuts  are  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  in  a  manual.  1'hey  are  well 
chosen  and  well  placed ;  as  for  their 
number,  perhaps  we  have  no  right  to 
complain.  The  publisher  has  no  doubt 
been  as  generous  as  he  could  afford  to 
be.  The  teacher  will,  of  course,  expect  to 
supplement  them  by  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.     But  the  general  reader, 

who  cannot  have 
at  hand  the  expen- 
s  i  V  e  publications 
to  which  exact 
references  are  con- 
stantly made  (ex- 
cept in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Niobe 
group  —  p.  248), 
will  some  times 
have  difficulty  in 
following  the  dis- 
cussion. To  ac- 
company this  book 
the  p  u  b  1  i  s  h  ers 
should  furnish 
separately  a  port- 
folio of  reproduc- 
tions of  the  monu- 
ments referred  to, 
but  not  illustrated 
in  the  text. 

In  his  introduc- 
tion Pro  f  e  s  s  o  r 
Rich  ardson  re- 
marks that  the 
excavations  "have 
produced  new  ma- 
terial so  rapidly  that  every  handbook 
needs  re-editing  with  each  decade."  So 
far  as  the  reviewer  is  able  to  judge,  the 
author  has  brought  his  treatise  well 
abreast  of  the  results  of  recent  excava- 
tions and  researches  on  the  monuments. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Hill's  discoveries  in  the  sub- 
structure of  the  Parthenon,  which  have 
just  been  announced,  will  necessitate 
some  revision  in  the  statement  (p.  173) 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  Parthenon 
to  its  unfinished  predecessors  and  (p. 
196)  to  the  Theseion. 


B.   RICHARDSON, 
of   Greek   Sculpture." 
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The  author  has  endeavored  to  main- 
tain a  judicial  attitude  toward  the  recent 
tendency,  illustrated  especially  by  Furt- 
wangler,  first  to  attribute  to  a  known 
Greek  master  unsigned  Roman  copies  of 
ubjects  which  the  Greek  master  is  re- 
corded to  have  treated,  and  then,  from 
the  stylistic  properties  of  these  copies,  to 
reconstruct  whole  schools  of  Greek 
sculpture.  And  yet  he  is  careful  to 
record  scholarly  opinion  upon  such  mat- 
ters of  a  highly  speculative  character, 
even  if  he  is  not  disposed  to  accept  it. 


nitcly  determined.  The  author  presents 
the  arguments  skilfully  and  convinc- 
ingly. 

In  commending  this  excellent  book, 
not  only  for  purposes  of  instruction,  but 
also  for  the  general  reader  who  desires 
in  compact  form  a  scholarly  treatise  un- 
encumbered by  technical  discussions,  a 
word  may  be  added  concerning  the 
author's  own  standards  of  artistic  val- 
ues. He  is  equally  frank  in  expressing 
admiration  or  disapproval,  and  he  gives 
his  reasons ;  but  he  is  no  partisan  of  a 


HARBOR  AND   SHIPPING,   BUENOS   AIRES. 
From  Hiram  Bingham's  "Across  South  America."    (Houghton   Miffiin   Co.) 


But  he  is  at  his  best  in  tracing  author- 
ship and  lines  of  direct  influence  when  a 
Greek  original  exists  which  can  with 
some  assurance  be  assigned  to  a  great 
master.  The  discussion  of  Skopas  (p. 
2i2ff)  is  a  case  in  point.  On  the 
strength  of  the  two  heads  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Tegea,  whose  erection  Skopas  is 
known  to  have  supervised,  a  consider- 
able number  of  carved  monuments  have 
been  assigned  to  this  artist  and  his  place 
in  the  history  of  sculpture  has  been  defi- 


particular  artist  or  of  a  narrowly  defined 
"classical"  period.  If  he  refers  to  the 
Farnese  Herakles  as  a  ''great  hulking 
brute,"  it  is  not  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting its  Lysippean  authorship.  He 
writes  primarily  as  an  historian  of  art, 
not  as  an  art  critic ;  but  the  reader  has 
the  reassuring  feeling  all  along  that  the 
historian  is  a  man  in  whom  catholicity 
of  taste  is  combined  with  a  true  Hellenic 
instinct  for  that  which  is  finest  and 
noblest  in  art.  Edward  Capps. 

Princeton    University. 
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The  Argentinos 

The  subject  matter  of  these  volumes 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  formid- 
able subtitles.*  Their  publication  is  only 
one  evidence  of  the  growing  interest 
which  every  one  except  the  North  Amer- 
ican exporter  takes  in  the  South  Ameri- 
cans. The  book  by  Mr.  Bingham  is  one 
of  the  results  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  con- 
tinent— not  a  first  visit,  either — as  a 
delegate  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  Yale  University  to  the  First 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  held 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  eighteen  months  ago. 
And  the  book  is  a  worthy  record.  It  has 
one  great  advantage  over  the  volume  as- 


for  copy,  copy,  copy.  Professor  Bing- 
ham makes  n(j  pretense  tu  encyclopedic 
thoroness — he  tells  us  what  he  finds  sig- 
nificant or  striking,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
concrete  facts  while  sidestepping  statis- 
tics. His  book  is  recommendable  for 
every  category  of  reader. 

Mr.  Winter's  book  about  Argentina 
tells  us  more  about  this,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  South  American  republics, 
than  does  the  Yale  professor's,  which 
touches  upon  half  a  dozen  other  South- 
ern States ;  more  facts,  that  is,  tho  we 
doubt  whether  it  presents  a  clearer  im- 
pression. There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
writer's   interest   in   his   subject.      It   is. 


THE   LILY  AND   IRIS   GARDEN. 

From    Helena    Rutherford    Ely's    "Practical    Flower    Garden." 


(Macmillan.) 


sociated  with  it  here:  it  enters  into  no 
"series,"  but  is  a  book  which  came  into 
being  quite  naturally  and  easily,  and  is 
the  work  of  a  trained  scientist  who  is 
also  a  close  observer  and  a  well-equipped 
traveler,  but  not  a  journalist  with  an  eye 

*AcRoss  South  America.  An  Account  of  a  Jour- 
ney from  Buenos  Aires  to  Lima  by  Way  of  Potosi, 
with  Notes  on  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile  and 
Peru.  By  Hiram  Bingham,  Yale  University.  With 
80  illustrations  and  maps.  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      Pp.    ix,    405.      $3.50. 

Argentina  and  Her  People  of  Today.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Customs,  Characteristics,  Amusements, 
History  and  Advancement  of  the  Argentinians,  and 
the  Development  and  Resources  of  Their  Country. 
By  Nevin  O.  Winter.  Illustrated  from  Original  and 
Selected  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page   &   Co.      Pp.   ix,  421.     $3. 


however,  very  distinctly  not  a  well  writ- 
ten volume,  abounding  in  repetitions,  in 
consequence  of  a  somewhat  helter-skel- 
ter distribution  of  material.  Further- 
more, refinements  of  style  or  niceties  of 
syntax  are  scorned  by  the  rapid  tourist 
and  chronicler.  A  book  about  Argentina 
ought,  however,  to  find  many  interested 
readers  in  our  country:  for  Argentina, 
too,  is  "a  land  of  big  things."  Farms 
are  reckoned  by  the  square  league  (near- 
ly six  thousand  acres),  and  in  Patagonia 
there  is  one  farm  which  is  larger  than  all 
Rhode  Island.  A  rancher  or  farmer  who 
has  only   one  square  league  is,   indeed, 
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counted  of  small  importance  as  a  land 
owner,  and  as  homesteads  were  sold  for 
a  pittance  until  not  many  years  since, 
great  fortunes  are  numerous.  M^oney 
easily  made  (oftentimes,  in  Argentina, 
made  by  the  sheer  increase  in  rents,  and 
by  no  serious  effort  of  the  proprietor)  is 
easily  spent,  and  Buenos  Aires  is  a  city  of 
wealth  and  ostentation ;  a  city  almost  400 
years  old,  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  new  as  Chicago.  Other  travelers  than 
Mr.  Winter — Mr.  Bingham  is  one  of 
them — comment  upon  the  bad  manners 
of  the  new-rich  Argentino.  At  least 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  vSouthern  republic,  the 
wonderful  growth  of  its  capital — with  a 
population  as  great  as  Madrid's  and  Bar- 
celona's combined,  and  an  area  four 
times  that  of  Manhattan — or  the  luxuries 
at  the  command  of  those  who  can  afford 
them.  What  is  more,  Buenos  Aires  can 
teach  us  certain  lessons :  above  all,  in 
matters  artistic.  Thus  all  out-door  ad- 
vertising is  controlled  by  the  municipal- 
ity, lest  inharmonious  sights  should  mar 
the  fine  boulevards.  Mr.  Winter  has 
instructing  chapters  both  on  the  teeming 
city  and  on  the  thinly  settled  "camp" ;  on 
social  customs  and  tendencies,  on  trade, 
transportation,  agriculture  and  stock- 
breeding;  on  educational  and  artistic  de- 
velopments ;  on  politics.  Here  is  a  great 
country,  in  a  stage  of  transition,  intel- 
ligentlv  described  and  in  considerable  de- 
tail. 

J* 

The  Practical  Flower  Garden.  By  Helena 
Rutherford  Ely.  With  illustrations  made 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  author's 
garden  and  in  the  "Connecticut  Garden." 
i2mo,  pp.  xiii,  .?04.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.      $2. 

Mrs.  Ely  is  known  to  the  gardening 
public  by  two  or  three  very  attractive 
books  giving  her  experience  with  flowers. 
The  present  volume  is  quite  equal  to 
those  that  have  gone  before.  She  speaks 
from  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
plenty  of  land  and  is  not  compelled  to 
skimp  for  gardeners  or  fertilizers.  If 
the  ordinary  amateur  is  inclined  some- 
times to  be  overcome  by  her  wealth  of 
garden  and  flowers,  he  can  also  gain  sug- 
gestions from  almost  every  page.  He 
will  learn  how  to  arrange  his  plants  for 
fine  color  effects,  how  to  raise  annuals 
and  biennials,  and  even  trees,  from  seed, 
how  to  apply  fertilizers,  and  even  what 


to  do  to  make  a  run-down  country  place 
into  a  wild  garden.  A  list  of  choice 
l)lants  and  shrubs  concludes  the  book, 
with  good  descriptions.  There  arc  nu- 
merous colored  and  uncolored  illustra- 
tions, so  that  the  volume  is  as  attractive 
as  it  is  instructive. 

Kow  to   Live   in   the   Country.       By    E.    P. 

Powell.       New    York :   Outing  Publishing 
Co.      $1.75. 

How  to  Live  in  the  Country  is  a  be- 
guiling book ;  it  leaves  the  reader  won- 
dering how  any  sane  householder  can 
bear  to  live  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Powell 
is  a  poet-gardener,  a  farmer-scientist 
and  an  orchard-artist,  who  knows  how 
to  get  the  full  value  of  country  living. 
He  owns  the  landscape  as  well  as  his 
nine  acres,  and  he  gets  the  best  out  of 
both.  He  is  the  most  enticing  of  com- 
rades on  the  road  "to  the. country  and  to 
happiness."  Few  men  can  follow  his 
example  and  that  of  the  birds  by  having 
two  homes  and  a  semi-annual  migration 
between  New  York  and  Florida,  but 
there  is  enough  of  sensible  advice  and 
joyous  good  fellowship  to  go  around 
among  any  number  of  readers.  The 
author  does  not  write  his  book  for  the 
rich  man  who  has  many  houses,  but  for 
the  man  of  moderate  fortune,  who 
wishes  to  make  a  real  home  in  the  coun- 
try, to  enjoy  its  beauty  and  share  its 
wholesome  duties  and  labors.  Mr. 
Powell  is  on  the  most  confidential  rela- 
tions with  his  apples  and  strawberries, 
he  is  a  friend  to  all  growing  things,  and 
a  brother  of  the  birds.  Yet  he  stays 
near  enough  the  ground  to-  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  financial  and  practical 
aspects  of  farming.  His  good  sense  is 
quite  as  marked  as  his  good  cheer.  The 
advice  as  to  buying  the  land,  building 
the  house,  planning  the  garden  and  lawn, 
raising  and  marketing  the  products,  is 
sound  and  conservative  and  safe  to  fol- 
low. Some  of  us  will  have  to  stay  in  the 
city,  or  the  countryman  will  have  no 
market,  but  Mr.  Powell  has  a  happy 
prophecy  for  us  also : 

"Tf  you  believe  the  present  congestion  is 
to  be  tolerated,  T  am  confident  that  you  are 
mistaken.  Cities  will  widen  out  and  open 
with  great  rifts  of  trees  and  sodded  play- 
grounds, beside  gardens  innumerable.  Sky- 
scrapers are  a  mood,  not  a  need,  and  will 
follow  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  future  city 
will  cover  three  times  the  present  space,  with 
the  same  population." 
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THE   PLAIN,    THE    SAGEBRUSH,    THK    i>i<\    ^a<v  jUIn  i '— NO    MORE. 
Reproduced   from  an  illustration   in   Owen   Wister's   "Members   of  the    Family."      (Macmillan.) 


Members  of  the  Family.      By  Owen  Wister 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

In  Members  of  the  Family,  Mr.  Wis- 
ter returns  to  the  sagebrush  country, 
and  his  readers  follow  him  to  the  joyous 
jingle  of  bridle  and  spur,  across  the 
golden  distances  of  the  desert,  heartily 
glad  to  be  in  the  saddle  again.  He 
mourns  the  passing  of  the  Wyoming  he 
knew  in  1885,  and  it  may  be  that  the  set- 
tled civilization  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  frontier  life,  is  less  picturesque  altho 
more  comfortable  and  certainly  safer, 
but  the  landscape  is  unchanged :  "the 
plains,  the  alkali,  the  dry  guUies,  the 
mounds,  the  flats,  the  enormous  sunlight, 
the  virgin  air  like  the  first  five  measures 
of  Lohengrin/'  Mr.  Wister  has  always 
felt  the  charm  of  the  cattle  country,  and 
has  the  gift  of  conveying  it  to  the  read- 
ers in  an  unusual  measure.  In  the  eight 
short  stories  collected  under  the  title  of 
Members  of  the  Family,  we  find  the  hu- 
mor, the  zest  and  manliness  of  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Wister  introduced 
us  to  the  red  men  and  white,  including 
the  Virginian,  who  at  that  time  formed 
the  members  of  the  Wyoming  family  he 
had  adopted  for  his  own.  He  would  fain 
follow  their  fortunes  a  little  "into  the 
twentieth  century,  which  knows  not  the 
cow-boy,  and'  where  the  cow-boy  feels 
at  times  more  lost  than  when  he  was  on 
the  range."  The  author  implies  more 
than  he  tells  of  the  more  vicious  side  of 
the  old  frontier  life ;  he  confesses  to  the 
restraint    of    "our    circumambient    reti- 


cence'' which  sets  limits  to  what  may  be 
said  aloud  in  grown-up  company  for 
"Art  is  speaking  aloud  in  grown-up  com- 
pany," but  what  he  does  tell  gains  by 
such  omission.  Scipio  Le  Moyne,  lying 
in  the  hospital  after  he  had  been  crum- 
pled up  by  a  bad  horse,  sagely  remarked, 
"Now  and  then,  you  know,  people  do  act 
decent.  Even  along  the  Rio  Grande." 
And  as  the  red  men  and  white  ride 
from  us  into  the  West,  vanishing  into 
the  past,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Wister 
for  all  the  vivid  history  of  the  '8o's 
which  he  has  preserved  for  us  in  these 
stories.  There  were  good  men  and  bad, 
and  characters  strangely  mingled  among 
them,  but  such  as  they  were  they  braved 
the  frontier  and  made  the  West. 

Nature  Sketches  in  Temperate  America. 
By  Joseph  Lane  Hancock.  Chicago :  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.      $2.75. 

Have  this  book  in  your  family  for 
your  boys ;  also  in  the  school  library.  It 
is  not  merely  beautifully  and  profusely 
illustrated,  but  it  will  lead  the  young 
people  most  attractively  into  the  broad 
field  of  nature  study.  It  will  not  only 
help  them  .to  learn  to  distinguish  not  a 
few  butterflies,  moths,  flies  and  birds, 
but,  what  is  more,  will  teach  them  the 
life  history,  particularly  of  insects,  and 
show  how  they  are  protectively  colored, 
how  insect's  and  plants  depend  on  each 
other,  what  are  the  habits  of  insects, 
whether  innocent  and  feeding  on  blos- 
soms,  or   murderous    assassins    of   their 
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THE    DOG-DAY    HARVEST   FLY    (CICADA   TIBICEN)    JUST   EMERGED   FROM 

THE   PUPA. 

Its   shrill    piercing    notes   are    produced    by  the   rapid   vibrations  of    a   pair    of   membra- 
neous coverings  of  two  kettle-drums   below    the    abdomen.       (An  -illustration    from 
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Hancock's    "Nature    Studies." — McClurg.) 


kind.  The  author  has  a  special  Hking 
for  katydids  and  grasshoppers  of  not  a 
few  species,  but  the  most  attractive  col- 
ored illustrations  are  those  of  gorgeous 
butterflies  on  cardinal  flowers,  milkweeds 
and  asters,  tho  we  must  confess  our 
favorite  picture  is  the  great  golden-green 
bullfrog.  In  many  books  now  appearing 
the  color  plates  are  obviously  stuck  in 
merely  to  attract  attention  and  look 
pretty,  but  here  they  are  not  only  picto- 
rial but  illustrative  and  in  fact  indis- 
pensable for  showing  the  resemblances 
in  hue  and  markings  between  plants 
and  insects.  In  short,  this  volume  is 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  nature 
books,  being  both  more  scientific  and 
more  readable,  as  well  as  having  an  orig- 
inality in  text,  typography  and  illustra- 
tion that  is  very  unusual.  We  cannot 
discover  in  it  a  single  picture  borrowed 
from  Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature"  or 
Wood's  ''Natural  History,"  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  many  books 
of  this  class. 

.^ 

Literary  Notes 

....Marcus  Lorenzo  Taft  gives  to  his  ac- 
count of  a  journey  "from  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  to  the  Skyscrapers  of  Manhattan"  the 
title  Strange  Siberia:  Along  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway  (Eaton  &  Mains;  $i).  He 
writes  an  informal  account  of  places  and  peo- 
ple, and  his  little  book  is  illustrated  from 
photog'raphs. 


....The  pilgrim  to  foreign  galleries  who 
wants  to  know  when  he  is  looking  at  a  saint 
— and  wants  also  to  know  which  saint  it  is — 
will  do  well  to  purchase,  for  two  dollars,  the 
little  book  by  Elizabeth  E.  Goldsmith,  Sacred 
Symbols  in  Art,  a  useful  illustrated  hand- 
book (Putnam). 

.  ..  .To  him  who  looks  forward  to  travel  in 
France,  Rose  G.  Kingsley's  In  the  Rhone 
Country  may  very  well  prove  a  book  of  worth 
(Button;  $3).  She  begins  her  six  weeks' 
journey  at  Lyons  and  in  the  course  of  it 
strings  together  a  good  deal  of  information. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  its 
appendix  will  prove  of  value  to  the  intending 
motorist. 

....A  book  in  the  letter  form,  An  Amer- 
ican Bride  in  Porto  Rico,  is  anything  but  an 
idyll  of  love,  perfect  love,  but  offers  some- 
what pedestrian  accounts  of  the  island  scene, 
and  is  illustrated  with  photographs.  The  au- 
thor is  Marion  Blythe.  The  heroine  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  of  missionary  work  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  narrative  by  letters  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  transparent  artificiality.  (Re- 
vell;    $1.) 

....Dr.  M.  E.  Olsen's  enthusiastic  delinea- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  life  Out-of-Doors 
(Mountain  View,  Gal.:  Pacific  Press  Pub. 
Ass.)  along  the  lines  of  both  health  and  cul- 
ture arouses  one's  desire  to  shoulder  a  knap- 
sack and  take  a  tramp  thru  some  of  our 
beautiful  mountain  districts.  IMany  will  agree 
with  the  author  that  "a  summer  spent  under 
canvas  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
absolutely  ideal  vacation  that  can  be  imag- 
ined."      Jacob   Riis   gives   a   hearty   prefatory 
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BOY    SCOUTS    SIGNALLING. 
From   Harper's   "Camping  and    Scouting." 


endorsement,  to  Dr.  Olsen's  exhortation  to 
get  out  into  park  and  field  and  garden,  and  to 
acquire  freshness  of  mind  and  vigor  of  body. 
....The  Ideal  Italian  Tour  described  by 
Henry  James  Forman  (Houghton  Mifflin; 
$1.50)  has  a  conventional  enough  itinerary; 
but  the  little  book,  which  is  generously  illus- 
trated, contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
valuable  to  the  tourist.  The  v^riter's  manner 
is  good  natured  and  not  too  professorial,  yet 
Mr.  Forman  manages  to  impart  wholesome 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  in  history.  The 
Ideal  Italian  Tour  is  well  indexed,  and  has 
a  compact  little  list  of  "some  useful  books  on 
Italy." 

....The  popularity  of  the  Boy  Scout  idea 
in  its  various  forms  has  increased  the  demand 
for  books  on  outdoor  life,  and  Harper's  Camp- 
ing and  Scouting  ($1.75),  by  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  editor  of  Forest  and  Stream,  and 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Swan,  Director  Pine  Island 
Camp,  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  this 
demand.  Like  all  of  the  Harper  series  of 
books  for  boys  it  is  thoroly  practical  and  sen- 
sible, giving  complete  directions  for  making 
camp,  fishing  and  cooking,  and  scouting  games 
with  detailed  illustrations  and  diagrams  and 
the  Boy  Scout  rules  of  England  and  America. 

One   has   the   feehng   that   the   Rev.    J. 

Wood  Brown,  the  author  of  Florence — Past 
and  Present,  wrote  his  book  because  he  knows 
and  loves  Tuscany,  and  not  because  suffering 
from  cacoethes  scrihendi  (Scribner,  $1.50). 
At  least  the  author  is  singularly  well  in- 
formed, and  his  standpomt  is  the  resident's, 
not  the  tourist's.  Tourists  will,  hovyever,  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  writing.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  art  and  monuments  alone,  but 
studies    the   geology,    history   and    customs   of 


his  province  and  its  capital  city,  and  the  life 
both  of  its  actual  inhabitants  and  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  publishers  provide  maps  and 
numerous    illustrations. 

....In  A  Guide  to  Great  Cities,  with  the 
sub-title  "For  Young  Travelers  and  Others : 
Western  Europe"  we  have  yet  another  vol- 
ume from  the  pen  of  the  tireless  Esther  Sin- 
gleton (Baker  &  Taylor;  $1.25).  Nine  French 
cities,  including  Paris,  six  Spanish  cities,  and 
the  capital  of  Portugal  furnish  the  material 
for  something  under  300  pages  of  history, 
plus  comment  upon  museums,  churches,  curi- 
osities and  railways.  The  book  is  obviously 
intended  to  meet  the  supposed  requirements 
of  the  untraveled^ — for  the  tried  wanderer  will 
choose  to  trust  to  Baedeker,  or  to  find  some- 
thing less  perfunctory  than  this  sample  of 
Miss    Singleton's   industry. 

....From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  the  im- 
porters, we  receive  two  new  Baedekers,  the 
twelfth  edition,  revised  and  augmented,  of 
The  Eastern  Alps,  including  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Upper  and  Low- 
er Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola 
($3),  and  The  Mediterranean,  2l  guide  to  sea- 
ports and  sea  routes,  including  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  and  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  Tunisia  ($3.60).  This  last  volume  brings 
together  in  convenient  form  information  con- 
tained in  earlier  volumes — "Southern  France," 
"Spain  and  Portugal,"  the  ItaHan  volumes, 
etc. — and  supplements  this  information,  be- 
sides bringing  it  down  to  date.  There  are  a 
few  books  of  which  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  criticism — they  are,  within  their  hu- 
man limitations,  so  wholly  adequate.  The 
guide-books  which  bear  Karl  Baedeker's  name 
are  among  these,  as  every  traveler  knows. 
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The  Passing  of  Diaz 

In  the  dead  of  night,  the  greatest 
ruler  Latin-American  countries  have 
known  stole  away  from  his  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  passed  thru  unfre- 
quented streets  to  the  railway  station, 
and  then  fled  to  the  coast  and  to  the  ship 
which  is  to  carry  him  to  an  exile's  home 
in  Europe.  Thus  ends  the  career  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  benevolent  despot.  He 
could  not  understand  why  he  had  been 
rejected  and  was  hated  by  so  many  of 
his  people.  This  is  shown  in  the  brief 
letter  of  resignation  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  ''same 
people"  who  had  covered  him  with 
honors,  who  had  aided  him  in  his  efforts 
to  develop  industry  and  commerce,  to 
''establish  the  republic's  credit  and  gain 
for  it  the  respect  of  the  world,"  had  re- 
volted and  were  saying  that  his  exercise 
of  the  President's  authority  was  the 
cause  of  their  revolt.  Why  this  should 
be  he  could  not  see,  but  he  would  resign, 
not  only  because  in  so  doing  he  would 
respect  the  people's  will,  but  also  for  the 
reason  that  he  could  continue  to  hold  his 
high  office  only  by  "shedding  Mexican 
blood,    endangering    the    credit    of    the 


country,  dissipating  its  wealth,  and  ex 
posing  its  policy  to  international  compli- 
cations." This  was  the  decision  of  a 
])atriot,  for  we  think  Diaz  did  nrjt  know- 
that  even  at  such  cost  he  could  not  hold 
the  Presidency.  It  would  speedily  have 
been  taken  from  him. 

Diaz  became  President  of  Mexico  in 
1876.  Thereafter,  except  for  an  interval 
of  four  years,  his  rule  was  not  inter- 
lupted.  As  a  brave  soldier  he  had 
fought  against  both  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  foes  of  the  Mexican  people, 
against  invading  armies,  against  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  and  executive  corruption. 
As  ruler  he  elevated  his  country,  raising 
it  from  bankruptcy  and  anarchy,  devel- 
oped its  material  resources,  established 
its  credit,  promoted  the  construction  of 
railways  and  telegraph  lines,  built  up  its 
schools,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
causing  the  investment  of  nearly  two 
billions  of  foreign  capital.  It  seems  to 
us  that  he  always  patriotically  sought  the 
welfare  of  Mexico,  using  means  which 
in  his  opinion  would  be  effective  and 
just.  He  was  virtually  a  dictator,  but  in 
purpose  a  beneficent  one.  To  understand 
his  reasoning  and  his  point  of  view  one 
must  study  the  character  of  the  human 
material  upon  which  his  efforts  were  ex- 
pended. He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  be- 
cause this  seemed  to  him  necessary. 
Probably  it  was,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
his  power.  We  have  not  heard  that  he 
sought  to  enrich  himself  corruptly. 
There  is  much  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  his  private  life  was  clean.  Not  long 
ago  he  remarked  that  he  had  created  a 
middle  class  in  Mexico.  What  he  can- 
not understand  is  that  this  middle  class 
has  overthrown  him. 

Under  his  rule,  wealth  increased,  but 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  it  became 
more  and  more  manifest  to  those  whose 
enlightenment  was  due  largely  to  his 
policy.  He  was  advancing  in  age,  and 
he  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  people 
whose  progress  he  had  promoted.  The 
governmental  methods  for  which  there 
had  originally  been  a  fair  excuse  were 
gradually  outgrown.  But  they  survived. 
The  control  of  States  and  municipalities 
by  officers  actually  or  virtually  appointed 
by  the  central  authority  served  to  create 
perpetual   local   oligarchies.      States    fell 
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into  the  hands  of  certain  families.  Tlieir 
i^uverning  officers  became  members  of  a 
ring  surrounding  the  ruler  and  exploiting 
tlie  country's  resources  for  private  gain. 
Immense  landed  estates  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  landless,  who  were  also 
really  disfranchised,  discontent  was  bred. 
The  reign  of  Diaz  became  a  reign  of 
privilege.  With  increase  of  wealth  and 
marked  industrial  progress  there  was  no 
increase  of  liberty  for  the  average  man, 
and  the  average  man  was  getting  educa- 
tion enough  to  make  him  resent  such 
injustice  in  a  country  which  called  itself 
a  republic. 

For  many  years  elections  had  been  a 
farce,  but  a  demand  for  something  bet- 
ter was  growing.  The  election  of  last 
year,  when  the  old  President  coolly  gave 
himself  another  term,  named  the  Vice 
President,  and  confined  in  prison  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  be  an  opposing 
candidate,  caused  the  inevitable  revolt. 
The  middle  class  desired  no  more  benev- 
olent despotism,  would  no  longer  be  con- 
tent with  a  dictator,  even  if  he  were  a 
well-meaning  patriot.  Education  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  in  this  class  to 
the  merits  of  the  real  democracy  in  the 
neighboring  republic,  lying  beyond  the 
northern  boundary.  The  revolutionary 
movement,  at  first  feeble,  soon  brought 
to  light  a  wide-spread  discontent.  After 
a  few  months  it  could  be  seen  that  in  all 
parts  of  Mexico  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  many  of  them  actually  fighting, 
were  weary  of  Diaz  and  the  Diaz  gov- 
ernmental methods.  His  removal  from 
office,  either  by  force  or  with  his  unwill- 
ing consent,  became  only  a  question  of 
time.  As  we  have  said,  he  had  been  un- 
able either  to  keep  step  with  the  people 
whose  intellectual  condition  he  had  im- 
proved or  to  prevent  the  injustice  and 
the  abuses  which  had  become  attached  to 
his  methods  of  governing.  And  he  was 
strangely  blind  both  to  this  inability  and 
to  the  injustice. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  that  those  who 
succeed  him  have  taken  up.  Friends  of 
the  Mexican  people  and  lovers  of  free 
government  hope  that  with  their  patri- 
otism and  their  appreciation  of  Mexico's 
need  \vill  be  associated  something  like 
the  strength  of  Diaz  and  purposes  as 
praiseworthy  as  wq  believe  his  were. 


The  Assembly  on  Heresy 
The    Presbyterian    General    Assembly 
has  done  very  nearly   what  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  heresy  cases  that  it 
has  so  unwillingly  considered :  it  has  told 
President  Francis  Brown  that  it  has  dis- 
covered nothing  reprehensible  in  his  in- 
criminated utterances;  it  lets  Prof.  Wil- 
liam  Adams   Brown  know   he  has  been 
indiscreet,    and    should    guard    himself 
more  carefully  in  future ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
has  uttered  real  heresy,  and  is  suspended 
until  he  is  able  to  convince  his  presbytery 
that  he  has  retracted  his  errors.    We  had 
hoped— but  it  was  too   much  to  hope- 
that  the  Assembly  might  be  content  to 
tell  Dr.  Grant  that  he  had  spoken  unad- 
visedly with  his  lips,  but  that  his  presby- 
tery is  not  to  be  condemned  for  finding 
in  him  nothing  really  against  the  Chris- 
tian faith.    The  fact  is,  that  he  had  been 
wilfully    sensational.      He    had    thought 
it  necessary  to  put  matters  of   faith  or 
belief  in  a  way  to  startle  his  hearers  and 
keep  them  awake;  and  some  of  his  say- 
ings,  tho  true   enough,   appeared   to  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  even  of  some  statements  in 
the  Bible.    He  averred  that  he  does  real- 
ly believe  in  the  virgin  birth  and  in  our 
Lord's  resurrection   from  the  dead,  but 
that  did  not   satisfy  the   Assembly.     If 
they  let  the  Union   Seminary  president 
and  professor  of  theology  go  scot  free, 
they    were    satisfied    to    vindicate    their 
soundness  in  the  faith  by  condemning  the 
pastor  of  a  church. 

Before  considering  further  the  nature 
of  Dr.  Grant's  oiTense,  it  may  be  well  to 
raise  the  question,  which  would  be  the 
more  competent  to  judge  him,  the  church 
he  served  and  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged,  or  the  General  Assembly, 
which  does  not  know  him  and  has  no 
knowledge  what  is  his  spirit,  and  what 
his  Christian  character  and  Christian 
labors.  His  church  and  presbytery  ac- 
quitted him,  while  the  Assembly  convicts 
him  of  heresy.  To  our  mind  the  judg- 
ment of  the  former  is  more  to  be  valued 
than  that  of  the  latter.  That  his  home 
people  sustain  him  ought  to  make  it  easy 
for  him  to  bear  the  condemnation  of 
strangers.  The  sting  of  it,  ho\vever,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  since  this  condemnation 
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his  own  church  has  no  power  to  retain 
his  services  as  preacher  and  pastor,  i  he 
heavy  hand  of  tlie  Assembly  rests  down 
on  the  church  and  strikes  his  presbytery 
as  well.  To  be  sure,  the  presbytery  may 
restore  him  if  he  recants,  but  one  cannot 
change  his  beliefs  and  recant  to  order. 
That  is  a  matter  of  new  evidence,  not  of 
authority.  W  hen,  some  years  ago,  Pro- 
fessor liriggs  and  Professor  Henry  Pre- 
served Smith  were  similarly  condemned 
for  failure  to  hold  fast  to  the  Presby- 
terian Confession  of  Faith,  they  took  it 
as  a  mandate  to  leave  their  Church,  and 
one  went  to  the  Episcopalian  Church  and 
the  other  to  the  Congregationalists. 

And  yet  we  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Grant 
is  quite  as  much  of  a  heretic  as  the 
Assembly  declares  him  to  be,  or  that  he 
has  much,  if  anything,  to  retract.  He 
was  declared  guilty  on  three  points.  One 
of  the  charges  was  that  he  had  discred- 
ited the  deity  of  Christ,  while  admitting 
his  divinity ;  another,  that  he  had  dis- 
credited the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ ; 
and  another,  that  he  had  discredited  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  on  re- 
ceiving the  verdict,  which  he  says 
"crushed"  him — altho  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should — he  said,  L.  a  communication 
not  allowed  to  be  read : 

"Thru  it  all  I  still  remain  unshaken  in  my 
faith  in  my  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  deity,  virgin  birth,  resurrection  and  media- 
torial office,  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  verdict  is  tryino-, 
terribly  trying.  In  my  own  heart  I  am  posi- 
tive I  have  never  uttered,  preached  or  written 
knowingly  words  contrary  to  the  things  of 
which    I   have   spoken." 

That  seems  comprehensive  enough ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  condemned  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  until  his  pres- 
bytery shall  see  fit,  on  evidence  of  satis- 
factory amendment,  to  reinstate  him. 

To  the  public  the  evidence  is  not  easily 
accessible  to  prove  that  he  taught  the 
opposite  of  what  he  says  he  aevoutly  be- 
lieves. There  is  a  great  deal  in  one's 
definition  of  words.  What  is  meant  by 
the  ''deity"  of  Christ,  and  how  does  it 
dififer  from  divinity?  Christ  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  like  us ;  in  what  sense  was 
God  in  him,  or  with  him,  in  a  difTerent 
way  from  what  He  is  with  us?  Who 
knows  just  exactly?  In  just  what  way 
is  it  true  that  "God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself?"  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  mediatorial   work 


of  Christ,   why   not  leave   Christ's   work 
to  Him,   while   we  attend  to  our  trinity 
of   duties — repentance,    taitii   and   c(jnse- 
cration  ?       Paul    uses    the    hgure    of     a 
■  mediator"  only  once  of  Christ,  'There 
is  one  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
Jesus    Christ";   and   the   author   of   He- 
brews,  no  one  knows   who,   three   times 
uses    the    word    in    comparing    Jesus    as 
mediator     of     the     new     covenant     with 
Moses    as    mediator    of    the    old.      And 
when  it  comes  to  Dr.  Grant's  discredit- 
ing both  the  Old  and  New  'Testaments, 
there  are  things  in  both  which  the  new 
light  of  the  Spirit  has  discredited,  altho 
Dr.  Grant  did  not  display  much  tact  in 
his  saying  so.    Jesus  and  Paul  were  both 
charged  with  discrediting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  there  are  things  in  the  New, 
as  to  slavery  and  the   subordination  of 
women,  for  example,  which  we  have  bet- 
tered.    The  Bible  is  the  greatest  teacher 
of   morals    and    religion    the    world    has 
ever   known,    but    it    is    not    everywhere 
flawless.     Dr.  Grant  did  not  believe  the 
story  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  nor  that 
God  killed  Uzzah  for  touching  the  ark ; 
but  that  is  a  quite  innocent  unbelief. 

If  Dr.  Grant  can  honestly,  at  his  lei- 
sure, say  what  he  said  to  the  General 
Assembly,  we  trust  he  will  so  satisfy  his 
presbytery  and  remain  in  his  Church.  If 
not,  let  him  cease  to  be  overwhelmed 
wnth  humiliation,  get  over  his  "shock," 
and  go  to  some  other  more  tolerant  body 
of  Christian  believers,  one  which  is  less 
bothered  about  philosophy  and  quite  as 
much  devoted  to  saving  the  world.  But 
let  him  use  somewhat  more  tact,  for  it  is 
not  so  useful  to  tear  down  as  it  is  to 
build  up. 

An  unexpected  act  of  the  Assembly, 
after  condemning  a  graduate  of  Union 
Seminary  and  finding  nothing  against  its 
two  professors,  w^as  its  action  taken  witli 
a  view  to  withdraw  its  action  at  the  time 
of  the  Briggs  controversy  in  withholding 
financial  aid  from  students  for  the  min- 
istry studying  there.  Thereupon  the 
seminary  withdrew  all  relations  to  the 
Assembly,  declared  itself  independent 
and  ceased  to  make  annual  reports.  It  is 
not  likelv  to  cease  its  independence,  for 
it  has  grown  strong  in  its  freedom.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  ban  will  be  agreeable, 
and  yet  we  hear  it  said  that  Professor 
Briggs  is  now  the  most  conservative  man 
in  the  facultv. 
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Expansion  and  Relaxation 

Vacation's  coming!  Get  up  and 
stretch  yourself.  Raise  your  eyes  and 
look  around.  Your  body  is  wearied  by 
a  cramped  position  and  monotonous  mo- 
tion. Your  mind  is  wearied  by  a 
cramped  attitude  and  monotonous  think- 
ing-. Both  need  expansion  and  relaxa- 
tion. ^J'o  expand  your  mind  you  must 
think  about  new  things ;  to  relax  it  they 
must  be  things  in  which  you  take  an  in- 
terest, but  not  too  intense  an  interest. 
'1  hey  must  be  neither  too  near  nor  too 
remote ;  neither  altogether  domestic  nor 
completely  foreign.  What  better  hits 
this  happy  medium  as  a  vacation  subject 
than  those  lands  which  are  alluded  to  in 
public  documents  as  "our  non-contigu- 
ous territory"?  We  are  interested  in 
them  all,  for  they  belong  to  us,  yet  we 
are  not  so  concerned  as  to  worry  about 
them  unless  we  happen  to  have  some 
relatives  living  there  or  have  some 
money  invested  in  sugar,  coffee  and  rub- 
ber plantations. 

The  trouble  with  us  Americans  is  that 
our  minds  do  not  expand  with  our  terri- 
tory. Our  thoughts  do  not  follow  the 
flag.  In  our  mental  geographies  the 
United  States  is  still  confined  to  the 
same  old  double-page  parallelogram  that 
it  was  in  our  childhood.  We  think  of 
the  ninety  million  and  generally  forget 
the  nine  million  of  over-sea  Americans. 
Yet  a  population  as  great  as  that  of  New 
York  State  cannot  be  ignored,  and  an 
area  larger  than  France,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  combined  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  We  can  get  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  travel  now  without  leaving 
home.  To  some  people  a  country  with  a 
future  is  as  interesting  as  a  country  with 
a  past. 

The  twentieth  century  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  we  Americans 
are  true  sons  of  our  forefathers,  that  we 
still  possess  the  colonizing  spirit  of  the 
three  centuries  before.  The  opportunity 
for  demonstrating  this  was  perhaps  due 
more  to  chance  than  to  far-sighted 
statesmanship.  While  European  nations 
are  straining  every  nerve  and  risking 
their  very  existence  to  gain  colonial 
territory,  especially  in  the  tropics,  we 
have,  with  comparatively  little  effort  and 
sacrifice,  acquired  enough  for  our  pres- 
ent needs. 


In  fact,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
pansion process  thruout  our  national  life 
has  been  internal  inertia  rather  than  ex- 
ternal resistance.  It  behooves  those  who 
were  born  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Texas, 
among  the  Rockies,  or  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  remember  that  they  would  havj 
been  deprived  of  their  fatherland  if  peo- 
ple living  east  of  them  had  had  their  way. 
These  close  corporation  people  have  de- 
nounced each  successive  acquisition  of 
territory  as  a  blunder  or  a  crime.  Their 
national  motto  has  ever  been  A^^  plus 
ultra.  But  the  stones  they  have  suc- 
cessively set  up  as  termini  have  turned 
out  to  be  milestones  in  the  forward  march 
of  our  country. 

For  the  blood  of  the  pioneers  still  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  American  people, 
whatever  their  origin.  We  pick  from 
every  land  the  adventurous  and  enter- 
prising. It  is  a  choice  stock,  the  result 
of  a  long  process  of  natural  selection. 
To  such  a  race  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe metes  and  ^bounds  for  all  eternity. 
In  the  heart  of  the  true  American  there 
is  ever  singing  the  song  that  raised 
Germany  from  a  quarrelsome  congeries 
of  petty  principalities  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  world  powers : 

''Das  Vaterland  muss  grosser  sein." 

So  when  we  look  over  the  collection 
of  views  which  forms  the  first  section  of 
this  magazine  let  us  not  think  of  these 
seven  semi-detached  provinces  as  adven- 
titious addenda,  as  a  chance  collection 
of  curios  on  a  what-not  shelf.  Let  us 
rather  regard  them  as  integral  parts  of 
the  America  of  the  future,  an  America 
which  we  can  conceive  of  only  by  ex- 
panding our  minds.  Little  Guam  and 
Tutuila  we  are  apt  to  forget  altogether. 
The  Philippines  are  too  many  to  count, 
and  the  other  day  the  Dutch  picked  up 
one  of  them  that  we  had  dropped  when 
we  gathered  up  the  rest.  Porto  Rico  has 
not  yet  become  as  much  of  an  American 
resort  as  some  of  its  foreign  neighbors. 
The  ten  mile  strip  stretching  from  sea 
to  sea  at  Panama  is  not  ofiicially  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  already  more 
Americanized  than  some  parts  of  New 
York  City.  Hawaii,  which  not  long  ago 
was  refused  as  a  gift  by  an  American 
President,  is  now  welcomed  by  all.  And 
Alaska,  do  we  hear  anything  nowadays 
of  the  old  complaint  that  it  was  a  waste 
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of  money  and  an  abuse  of  power  to  pur- 
chase it? 

So  let  us  remember  these,  our  newer 
relatives,  in  our  J^'ourth  of  July  orations 
and  our  Thanksgiving  prayers.  Let  us 
think  of  the  whole  family  when  we  sing 
"My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee."  Let  us  re- 
joice that  instead  of  a  bit  of  down  East 
coast  we  have  a  broad  and  varied  empire 
stretching-  from  the  North  Pole  well  to- 
ward the  South,  and  almost  lapping 
around  the  globe.  And  let  us  try  to  for- 
give those  who  still  would  style  this  mu- 
tual stock  company  of  ours  "United 
States  Limited." 

Punishment  for    Rich  Offenders 

It  is  an  admirable  reply  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  makes  to  the  petitions  for  the 
pardon  of  two  rich  bank-wreckers. 
They  have  been  in  prison  a  short  time, 
not  half  the  term  of  their  sentences,  and 
they  don't  like  it.  So  they  ask  to  be  par- 
doned, and  they  find  dozens  of  their  old 
acquaintances  and  business  friends,  men 
of  distinction  and  influence,  to  sign  the 
petitions  for  their  release.  Because  they 
were  noted  men,  rich  men,  bank  presi- 
dents, who  had  violated  their  trust  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  thev 
found  other  men  of  distinction  to  appeal 
for  mercy  for  them.  If  they  had  been 
poor  men,  who  had  stolen  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, they  would  have  been  left  to  serve 
out  their  sentence  and  nobody  would  or 
could  have  done  anything  to  save  them. 

It  is  no  credit  to  the  signers  of  these 
petitions  that  they  were  so  ready  to  give 
their  aid.  It  does  not  follow  that  they 
w^ould  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fense, but  it  does  seem  to  show  that  they 
do  not  see  the  enormity  of  the  offense 
as  the  President  does,  and  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  quite  venial,  one  for  which  the 
laws  prescribe  too  severe  a  penalty.  But 
what  is  the  offense?  It  is  the  taking  of 
trust  funds,  money  belonging  to  others, 
money  committed  to  their  care  for  the 
benefit  of  the  depositors,  and  using  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  Of  course  they 
hoped  to  make  a  bio^  profit  from  it,  and 
pay  back  all  they  had  taken,  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  It  was  theft  just 
the  same,  theft  disguised  as  all  thefts  are 
except  highwav  robbery.  It  is  a  crime 
that  saps  all  the  foundations  of  public 
credit  and  public   prosperity.      Without 


confidence  no  large  business  can  be  done. 
President  'J  aft  shows  plainly  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  punish  small  thefts  and 
condone  large  thefts. 

He  also  shows  that  to  pardon  such  a 
crime  is  to  encourage  others  to  be  guilty 
of  it.  In  such  cases  as  these  it  is  not  the 
interest  or  pleasure  of  the  criminal  that 
is  to  be  considered  but  that  of  society. 
Their  punishment  must  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  have  the  control  of  trust  funds 
that  they  do  not  risk  other  people's 
money  for  their  own  purposes,  as  did 
Charles  W.  Morse  and  John  R.  Walsh. 
Those  in  charge  of  trust  funds  have 
great  opportunities  to  steal  and  great 
temptations.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  crime  is 
committed  and  never  known  because  the 
risk  has  been  sMccessful ;  all  the  more  is 
it  needful  that  where  it  is  found  out  the 
punishment  be  condign  and  sure ;  for 
when  there  is  loss  it  falls  widely  and 
many  must  suffer. 

Such  offenses  as  these  show  how  thin 
is  the  theory  of  tender  penologists  that 
the  purpose  of  punishment  is  not  punish- 
ment but  the  reform  of  the  criminal. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reform 
the  criminal,  especially  the  young  crim- 
inal ;  and  all  criminals  should  be  taught 
some  trade  or  business  so  that  they  can, 
if  they  will,  live  an  honest  life  when  re- 
leased. But  in  inflicting  punishment  the 
chief  concern  of  society  is  with  society 
itself,  with  its  own  protection,  and  not 
with  reform,  which  is  subsidiary.  How 
will  society  manage  by  any  sort  of  re- 
straint or  education  to  reform  a  criminal 
bank  president?  He  must  be  punished, 
punished  severely,  and  not  w^eakly  par- 
doned on  any  plea  that  he  does  not  like 
being  in  prison,  or  that  he  is  too  fine  a 
fellow^  to  suffer  the  desert  of  his  crime. 

After  the  Deluge 

No  wonder  the  privileged  classes  of 
Great  Britain  believe  that  in  the  bill  to 
restrain  the  House  of  Lords,  now  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  deluge 
is  upon  them  ;  for  so  it  is.  The  Lords 
are  the  chief  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  they  it  is  that  have  for  years  stood 
in  the  wav  and  forbidden  the  people  rep- 
resented by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
have  their  will.     When  the  veto  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  gt)es,  privilege  will  be 
sure  to  follow. 

Do  our  readers  comprehend,  living  as 
we  do  in  this  country  of  but  limited  privi- 
lege, how  much  will  follow  the  loss  of 
this  power  of  veto  by  the  House  of  Lords 
before  democracy  can  gain  its  true  sov- 
ereignty? The  Rev.  C.  Silvester  HornC; 
M.  P.,  has  lately  given  a  list  of  the  re- 
forms that  must  be  made,  and  very  im- 
pressive it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  Home  Rule, 
not  for  Ireland  alone,  but  for  England 
and  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well.  It  is 
what  they  now  call  devolution,  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  ready  to  decree, 
when  it  has  the  power.  In  Gladstone's 
day  it  offered  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  but 
the  Lords  forbade.  And  with  the  gift 
of  Home  Rule  will  come  the  relief  to 
Parliament  of  that  congestion  which  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  larger  questions  of  Im- 
perial government.  Then  will  speedily 
follow  Welsh  disestablishment,  an  old  and 
crying  demand,  and  one  to  which  the 
present  Government  is  pledged.  That 
will  give  Wales  what  long  ago  was  given 
to  Ireland,  religious  equality  under  the 
law,  precisely  what  now  prevails  in  all 
the  freely  governed  British  possessions. 
And  there  will  follow  later  the  same  re- 
form for  Scotland  and  England.  It  is 
unjust  and  medieval  that  there  should 
prevail  an  ecclesiastical  system  which 
gives  preferential  treatment  to  one  set 
of  formulas  or  one  form  of  worship  or 
one  order  of  government,  and  stamps  all 
others  wnth  the  brand  of  inferiority. 

But  these  two  immediately  insistent 
reforms  are  not  all.  Think  of  the  edu- 
cation question,  and  the  rejection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  bill  which  a  few  years  ago 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  veto. 
Great  Britain  needs  a  truly  popular  pub- 
lic school  svstem,  in  which  religion  shall 
be  left  to  the  churches  and  education  to 
the  State.  Then  there  is  the  licensin-T 
system,  protected  now  and  fostered,  and 
a  permanent  propertv  value  given  to  the 
rieht  to  keep  a  public  house,  that  is.  a 
saloon.  The  nation  ought  to  recover  the 
rights  it  has  lost  in  the  great  monopoly 
values  it  has  created.  Once  more  there 
is  the  antiquated  and  unfair  electoral 
machinery,  under  which  a  man  may  vote 
in   anv   district   where   he   owns   landed 


])r()perty,  a  system  devised  to  give  undue- 
advantage  to  wealth  and  to  preserve  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy.  There  is  a 
further  land  system,  cruel  and  deadly, 
which  is  depopulating  the  country  dis- 
tricts, givmg  Scotland  over  to  preserves 
for  rabbits  and  deer,  and  driving  the 
sturdy  farmers  to  the  mill  towns  or  to 
Canada,  sacrificing  manhood  and  woman- 
hood on  the  altar  of  landlordism.  And 
perhaps  worst  of  all,  there  is  the  vas^ 
appalling  department  of  armaments,  a 
nicrhtmare  resting  on  the  industry  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  wasting  their  re- 
sources and  representing  fear,  jealous}- 
and  hatred. 

When  the  Lords'  veto  goes,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  reconstituted, 
as  it  certainly  will  be,  then  the  people  can 
begin  to  rule.  Then  Great  Britain  will 
be  free,  as  Canada  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  free, 
to  consult  and  act  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  not  for  hereditary  or  re- 
ligious privilege.  They  call  it  a  revolu- 
tion, and  a  revolution  it  will  be,  a  blessed 
one. 

The  passage  of  the  Veto  bill  will  be 
but  the  first  shower  of  the  deluge,  which 
will  take  longer,  to  cover  the  higher 
mountains  than  did  that  of  Noah.  It 
will  be  very  destructive  of  the  wrongs 
of  many  generations,  but  after  it,  the 
dove  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  and 
the  rainbow  promise  of  justice  and  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Compulsory  Greek  at  Oxford 

The  Trojans  at  Oxford  have  won  a 
victory,  the  first  in  their  ten  years  of 
warfare  against  Greek  domination.  Eour 
times  has  the  question  of  compulsory 
Greek  been  brought  before  the  Congre- 
gation since  the  centurv  beean  and  thrice 
has  it  been  rejected.  The  discussion  has 
not  been  confined  to  academic  circles  as 
it  was  in  this  countrv.  It  has  furnished 
the  newspapers  with  columns  of  lively 
copy.  It  has  been  the  topic  of  consider- 
ation at  Church  congresses  and  labor 
meetings.  It  has  eno^as^ed  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  has  been  often  de- 
bated in  tramway  and  Tube.  A  classical 
master  last  fall  admitted  that  there  was 
nothinof  the  British  nublic  hated  more 
than  compulsorv  Greek  except  the  House 
of  Lords.    Doubtless  in  the  popular  mind 
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the  two  were  sometimes  confounded  and 
Liberal  candidates  in  the  last  electio.i 
may  have  received  votes  virtually  direct- 
ed against  Greek  at  Oxford.  This  would 
not  be  altogether  irrational  either,  for  it 
is  the  threat  of  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission  to  reform  the  Univer- 
sity which  now  makes  the  University 
hasten  to  reform  itself. 

But  when  we  speak  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity as  opposed  to  reform  it  must  be  re- 
membered what  is  the  ruling  power  of 
Oxford.  In  American  universities  the 
ruling  power  is  legally  the  trustees,  but 
usually  the  president,  sometimes  the  stu- 
dents and  more  rarely  the  faculty.  But 
at  Oxford  it  is  what  we  would  call  the 
Alumni  Association,  that  is,  the  whole 
bodv  of  Oxford  M.  A.'s  who  have  kept 
up  their  dues,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Con- 
gregation such  of  them  as  happen  to  live 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  center  of 
the  old  part  of  Oxford.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  Lord  Curzon,  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  radical  reforms  ;  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  which  corresponds 
to  our  faculty  or  Senate,  is  with  him  ; 
also  a  majority  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  the  teaching  and  management  of  th^ 
University,  but  they  are  powerless  to  do 
more  than  make  recommendations  to  the 
alumni  who  have  quite  consistently  voted 
against  proposed  changes  for  a  century 
past. 

The  Greek  question  has  come  up  in 
two  forms.  One  proposal  was  that  Greek 
should  not  be  required  in  Responsions. 
This  was  voted  down  in  the  Congrega- 
tion by  189  to  166  on  November  11, 
1902;  and  again  by  188  to  152  on  No- 
vember 22,  19 10.  The  other  proposal 
was  a  compromise ;  that  candidates  for 
honors  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science  be  allowed  to  substitute  for 
Greek.  This  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gregation on  November  29,  1904,  bv  a 
vote  of  200  to  164,  but  was  accepted  on 
May  15,  191 1,  by  a  vote  of  156  to  79. 
Candidates  who  omit  Greek  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  instead  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  also  either  English  history, 
elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  or 
elementary  trigonometry,  statics  and 
dynamics. 

The  efifect  of  this  will  be  to  divide  the 
University  into  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
college  as  Yale  was  "divided.  The  gulf 
between   the   "museum   people"   and  the 


"college  dons"  will  be  widened  altho  the 
antagonism  may  grow  less  now  that  the 
science  men  have  got  what  they  wanted. 
This  action  deprives  the  modernists  in 
the  humanistic  faculties  of  their  scientific 
allies  and  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of 
their  classical  colleagues. 

The  fight  will  therefore  go  on  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  university.  For  re- 
lief from  compulsory  Greek  has  been  as 
vehemently  demanded  for  the  pass  men 
as  for  the  honor  men,  and  for  other  sub- 
jects of  what  they  call  in  England  "the 
modern  side"  as  for  the  sciences.  The 
conference  of  the  Headmasters  of  the 
public  schools  held  at  Eton  last  Decem- 
ber voted  two  to  one  in  opposition  to  re- 
quiring Greek  for  the  pass  degree.  It 
was  asserted  at  the  conference  that  half 
of  their  students  refused  to  take  Greek 
and  the  proportion  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  that  parents  insisted  upon  their  sons 
taking  German  instead,  and  many  of 
their  brightest  students  w^ere  going  to  the 
newer  universities  instead  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  on  that  acount.  Since  it  is 
upon  the  public  schools  (Briticism  for 
"private  schools")  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge depend  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material,  a  protest  from  this  quarter  can- 
not be  disregarded.  These  two  universi- 
ties have  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  higher 
education.  London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Liverpool  and  others 
are  now  strong  competitors,  attracting 
students  by  offering  them  better  advan- 
tages, not  by  underbidding  in  require- 
ments. The  newer  universities  _  often 
have  higher  standards  of  scholarship.  It 
is  easier  to  get  an  Oxford  M.  A.  than  a 
London  B.  A. 

The  next  move  of  the  reformers  will 
probably  be  not  merely  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  Greek  for  all  students  in  Re- 
sponsions,  but  the  abolition  of  Respon- 
sions altogether.  This  is  in  fact  recom- 
mended by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Coun- 
cil. Responsions  are  sometimes  called 
by  Americans  the  entrance  examinations 
of  Oxford.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  In 
reality  the  university  has  no  entrance  ex- 
aminations. Each  college  has  its  owm 
and  if  a  candidate  fails  in  one  he  may  try 
another,  and  so  on  until  he  finds  a  col- 
lege with  low^  enough  requirements  to  let 
him  in.  The  university  has  no  power  to 
refuse  to  admit  a  man  for  low  scholarship 
or  to  expel  him  for  poor  work  afterward. 
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Instead  of  this  chaotic  condition  the 
L'haiiccllor  woiilfl  have  one  uniform  en- 
trance examination  as  a  substitute  for  Re- 
sponsions,  which  is  the  first  examination 
set  by  the  university.  But  the  day  has 
gone  by  when  Oxford  could  control  the 
educational  policies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
younger  universities  are  already  combin- 
ing on  a  common  entrance  examination 
set  by  an  independent  board,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  will  be  made  at  the 
same  time  a  leaving  examination  for  the 
secondary  schools.  This  is  the  same  or- 
der of  development  as  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States.  Then  if  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  refuse  to  accept  for  entrance 
the  certificates  of  graduation  from  the 
secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  and 
that  too  on  such  subjects  as  these  schools 
choose  to  teach,  they  will  be  limited  to 
the  students  prepared  specifically  for 
them  by  a  few  schools  and  private  tutors. 
This  will  mean  the  downfall  of  their  su- 
premacy in  scholarship. 

We  have  not  discussed  here  the 
broader  question  of  the  value  of  the  study 
of  Greek  as  a  means  of  culture,  because 
that  is  really  not  involved  in  the  case  con- 
sidered. The  Chancellor,  who  ought  to 
know,  says : 

"An  ignorant  but  clever  man  can  'get  up' 
the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  after  •  a 
few  months'  labor,  or  a  stupid  man  can  scrape 
thru  by  an  effort  of  memory  and  luck  com- 
bined. .  .  .  The  degree  of  classical  knowledge 
required  to  pass  Responsions  is  no  criterion 
whatever  of  scholarship,  and  a  modicum  of 
Greek  acquired  by  'cramming'  and  forgotten 
almost  as  soon  as  learned  is  a  travesty  of 
learning,  and  almost  an  insult  to  the  tongue 
of  Thucydides  and  Eschylus  and  Homer." 

If  Senator  Lorimer  al- 
Senator  Lorimer    lows    his    case  to  come 

up  again  in  the  Senate 
he  will  almost  certainly  be  convicted  and 
expelled  in  disgrace.  If  he  consents  to 
resign,  then  political  suicide  is  confes- 
sion, whatever  he  may  call  it.  If  he  does 
not  resign  he  endangers,  supposing  as  we 
do  that  he  was  elected  by  bribery,  those 
who  put  up  the  money  to  bribe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  They 
will  be  also  morally,  and  very  likely  civ- 
illy, convicted.  We  may  then  believe 
that  those  who  stood  behind  his  election 
with  their  money,  and  believed  it  would 
pay  them  to  pay  so  much  in  bribery,  will 
have  influence  enough  to  compel  his  res- 
ignation.     But  should  that  be  the  end  of 


it?  Of  course,  the  present  investigation 
by  the  Senate  would  drop ;  but  has  tlic 
Senate  no  further  duty  when  it  is  evident 
that  interested  parties  have  been  making 
a  corrupt  assault  on  the  Senate  to  capture 
it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes?  A 
greater  political  crime  is  not  conceivable. 
It  has  all  the  essence  of  treason.  The 
Senate  has  been  brought  under  suspicion 
quite  enough  by  this  and  other  events. 
People  begin  to  call  it  a  millionaires'  club, 
as  if  none  but  millionaires,  or  those 
owned  by  millionaires,  could  be  elected 
to  it.  Why  should  not  the  Senate  open 
a  general  investigation,  not  as  a  white- 
wash, but  with  the  genuine  purpose  to 
bring  to  trial  and  condign  punishment 
those  who  have  been  guilty  anywhere  in 
the  attack  on  its  purity? 

New  York  has  accom- 
The  New  Library    plished    the     immense 

task  of  uniting  two 
important  libraries  and  a  generous  li- 
brary fund.  The  Astor  Library  has  been 
the  chief  reading  and  reference  library 
of  the  city,  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  a  single  family ;  but  its  quarters  had 
become  quite  too  contracted  for  its  im- 
portance. The  Lenox  Library  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  but  special  col- 
lection of  rare  Bibles  and  other  works, 
while  the  Tilden  Foundation,  added  to 
the  others,  will  give  an  endowment  of 
about  three  and  a  half  millions,  none  too 
much.  And  attached  to  it,  and  of  great- 
er importance  for  popular  use,  are  the 
sixty  local  Carnegie  libraries  scattered 
all  over  Greater  New  York,  and  within 
reach  of  all.  The  central  building  on 
Fifth  Avenue  is  at  one  end  of  a  fine  lit- 
tle park,  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  the  larg- 
est library  building,  we  believe,  in  the 
world.  In  this  country  only  the  Con- 
gressional Library  is  to  be  compared  with 
it.  Whatever  may  be  the  miscellaneous 
use  which  this  library  will  provide  for 
young  and  old,  its  highest  value  will  be 
in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  home  of  the 
student,  the  investigator.  Scholars  are 
not  generally  rich,  and  rich  men  are  sel- 
dom scholars ;  they  are  rather  bibio- 
philes,  the  lovers  and  collectors  of  cost- 
ly, ancient  and  rare  editions.  A  great 
library  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
impecunious  learning.  This  library  will 
try  to  give  any  book  that  any  one  will 
want  which  money  can  buy.     To  it  the 
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scholars  of  the  country  will  resort,  as  the 
scholars  of  the  world  go  to  tine  British 
Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
We  urge  every  one  to  visit  the  building, 
to  admire  its  immense  reading  room, 
with  a  space  like  that  of  a  cathedral, 
while  to  the  scholar  hungry  for  knowl- 
edge the  special  invitation  is  given  so 
that  it  may  fulfil  its  chief  purpose. 


Jewish  Visitors 
to  Russia 


Because  our  Govern- 
ment failed  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  an  impos- 
ing Jewish  committee  that  our  treaty 
with  Russia  be  denounced  because  Rus- 
sia refuses  to  allow  passports  for  Ameri- 
can Jews  wishing  to  visit  Russia,  it  does 
not  follow  that  our  Government  was  cool 
on  the  subject  and  was  doing  nothing. 
At  our  request  the  exclusion  of  Jews  is 
now  withdrawn  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure, and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  Russia 
will  be  fully  as  courteous  to  American 
Jews,  at  least,  as  are  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  excuse  given  was 
that  as  the  Russian  Government  forbids 
the  free  movements  of  its  own  Jews  it  is 
under  no  treaty  agreement  to  allow  free 
travel  in  its  dominions  to  foreign  Jews. 
It  has  also  been  claimed  that  with  the 
feeling  against  Jews  in  Russia  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  admit  foreign  Jews  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  protect.  Very 
likely  the  Duma  would  favor  the  policy 
of  exclusion.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Mr. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  felt  obliged  to  give  up 
his  desired  visit  to  Russia  because,  be- 
ing a  Jew,  it  was  made  difficult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  vise  to  his  passport  as  an 
American  citizen.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  the  indignation  of  our  Jewish  fellow- 
citizens,  but  the  action  of  the  President 
seems  to  have  been  wise.  To  denounce 
the  treaty  would  have  been  quite  as 
much  of  an  injury  to  our  own  citizens  as 
to  Russia. 

The  Bishop  of     The    Canadian    Catholics 
Portland  '"     Mame      have      been 

taught  a  sharp  lesson. 
There  are  97,000  of  them,  while  the  total 
number  of  Catholics  in  Maine  is  123,000. 
Some  thousands  of  them  signed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature  that  their 
churches  should  be  owned  by  themselves 
and  should  not  be  held  by  the  Bishop  of 


Portland  as  a  corporation  sole.  They 
wanted  lay  representation  such  as  they 
liavc  always  enjoyed  in  Canada.  It  will 
l)c  understood  that  the  bishop,  owning 
all  church  property,  has  the  sole  right 
to  control  it.  But  this  is.  heresy,  or,  at 
least,  contumacy,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Portland  has  issued  an  order  to  his 
clergy  to  interdict  half  a  dozen  of  the 
prominent  leaders,  including  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  from  the  rites 
and  privileges  of  the  Church  in  its  re- 
ception of  its  sacraments.  The  reason 
given  is  the  grave  scandal  that  comes  by 
their  words  and  acts  in  defiance  of 
Church  authority.  Any  Catholic  society 
that  co-operates  with  them  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  privileges  in  the  Church. 
These  six  men,  and  any  who  continue  to 
join  them,  will  remain  under  interdict 
until  due  reparation  is  made.  It  may  be 
none  of  our  business  to  butt  in  where  an- 
gels might  fear  to  tread,  but  we  can  at 
least  observe  that  this  is  the  regular  rule 
of  our  Catholic  Church.  As  in  the  Jew- 
ish congregations  women  are  nobodies,  so 
in  the  Catholic  Church  authority  ad- 
vances upward  to  the  Pope,  and  those  at 
the  bottom,  the  laymen,  have  no  rights 
except  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  the 
priests  but  a  little  more.  This  same 
episcopal  authority  is  what  is  making  the 
break  with  the  Church  in  France  and 
Portugal,  where  the  people  are  claiming 
authority  by  their  "cultual"  associations. 
Here  the  obedient  and  loyal  Canadian 
French  are  getting  more  restive  than  our 
American  Catholics.  The  Philadelphia 
Catholic  organ  says  that  the  reason  for 
giving  all  church  property  to  the  bishop 
"is  that  the  Catholic  people  want  it." 
They  do  not  in  Maine. 

Congress  does  not  care  to  say  that 
Arizona  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  sister 
State  unless  it  withdraws  that  section  of 
its  constitution  which  provides  for  the 
recall  of  judges.  Yet  Congress  requires 
that  before  being  admitted  Arizona  shall 
in  a  special  election  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  that  section  of  its  constitution. 
That  puts  it  up  to  Arizona  to  say  what 
it  believes,  but  the  bill  does  not  refuse 
admission  to  the  State  if  it  insists  on  the 
recall  of  judges.  We  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Grant  that  judges  ought  not  to  be 
held  in  fear  of  being  deposed  if  they  in 
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good  conscience  decide  against  the  popu-  fancy.     But  instead  of  simply  dropping 

lar  judgment  or  popular  whim.     Of  all  it  the  proposal  is  the  old  one  to  declare 

officers  of  the  State  judges  ought  not  to  that  the  J  ioly  Spirit  regenerates  them  in 

he   under   that   intimidation.      Neverthe-  infancy,  which  is  something  we  can  know 

less  the  President  may  not  care  to  veto  nothing  about, 

the  admission  evcMi  with  the  adverse  re-  ^ 

call ;  he  may  think  it  best  to  allow  the  'J'o  six  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  white 

people  to  make  their  test.     It  is  not  one  colleges    the    General    Education    Board 

of  the   more   important   States,   and   the  has  promised  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 

experiment  can  be   made  there  with   as  each,  or  on  conditions  that  they  raise  a 

little  general  injury  as  anywhere.  considerable   specified    endowment;    also 

Jt  about    $10,000     each     to     seven     negro 

The  new   census  makes  greater   Lon-  schools,  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  includ- 
don  still  the  largest  city  in  the  world ;  but  ed  as  usual.    We  are  particularly  pleased 
Greater  New  York  is  a  good  second,  and  with  the  assignment  of  $130,000  for  the 
stands  a  fair  chance  in  another  decade  or  very  useful  work  of  the  demonstration  of 
two  to  be  first.      The  population  of  Lon-  improved  methods  of  agriculture  in  the 
don  is  given  as  7,252,963.      London  has  South, 
the  advantage  that  it  has  suburbs  on  all  ^ 
sides,  while  New  York  is  shut  off  on  one  One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the 
side  by  the  New  Jersey  State  line.      If  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
we     were     to     make    comparison     with  se.mbly  last  week  was  the  address  by  Dr. 
Greater  London,  which  includes  suburbs  Jowett,  now  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles,  we  should  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.     He 
have  to  add  the  New  Jersey  suburbs  to  perfectly  captivated  the  Assembly  by  the 
make    up    Greatest    New    York,    which  simplicity,  beauty  and  spirit  of   his  ad- 
would  then  include,  even  now,  a  popula-  dress.     Many  said  it  was  the  finest  ad- 
tion  of  nearly  7,000,000.     As  London  has  dress  they  had  ever  heard,  and  that  he 
grown  in  the  last  decade  but  10  per  cent,  now    belongs    to    the    country    and    not 
and  New  York  grows  three  times  as  fast,  merely  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church, 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  leads  S 
the  world.  A  Philadelphia  court  last  week  did  a 

'^  righteous  act  in  convicting  a  woman  who 

The  London  Times  in  its  issue  of  Mav  for  forty  years  has  been  making  and  sell- 
1 1  gives,  as  its  daily  quotation  from  the  ing  a  soothing  syrup  for  babies  that  con- 
issue  of  a  hundred  years  before,  a  sekct-  tains  morphine.  The  directions  on  the 
ed  passage  which  began  as  follows :  bottle  allowed  a  dose  four  times  as  laro:e 

"On   Thursday   afternoon,   Malcolm    Craig,  as  a  physician  would  dare  to  give  a  child 

one  of  the  nineteen  printers  belonging  to  this  fifteen  months  old.     It  is  a  crime  to  give 

office,  who  were  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  ^^v  of  these  soothing  syrups  to  stop  a 

raise  the  price  of  wages,  died  m  Newgate.  1  mj>           •           -ri                        j             r:ii     1 

^          ,        1      1                          .  child  s  crvmg.     I  he  graveyards  are  hlled 

So  a  hundred  years  ago  nineteen   men  ^^-^^y^  ^j^^  children  fed  on  them, 
were  condemned  to  prison  for  a  strike 
to  raise  their  wages.      We  have   made 

progress    since    then.      We    now    have  One  of  the  most  indecent  acts  we  have 

workmen  unite  in  unions  and  strike  all  latelv  heard  of  in  the  judicial  fold  was 

thev  please,  and  all  we  attempt  to  do  is  the  presence  last  week  of  four  judges  of 

to  brino-  them  with  difficulty  to  trial  if  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court   a  ma- 

we  think  they  have  been  exploding  dvna-  jority  of  them,  seated  near  the  Speaker 

mite  where  their  request  for  better  wages  of  the  House  of  Representatives  m  Har- 

is  denied.  risburg  when  the  bill  was  under  debate 

^  to  give  judges  a  pension.     Such  a  piece 

The  presbyteries  of  the  Southern  Pres-  of  indecorum  might  tempt  one   to   sup- 

byterian  Church  are  .to  have  the  happv  Port  a  proposal  for  the  recall  of  judges, 

chance  to  decide  whether  they  shall  re-  '^ 

move  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  the  By   a   heterophemous    slip   in   a   brief 

old  article  which  seems  plainly  to  send  note  last  week  we  spoke  of  'Tl  Santo"  as 

most  of  those  to  perdition  w^ho  die  in  in  by  D'Annunzio  instead  of  by  Fogazzaro. 


^^^ 

Insurance 

^^ 

Our  National  Fire  Waste 

In  an  address  before  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  last  week, 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  spoke  of  our  waste 
of  resources  by  fire  as  a  national  dis- 
grace. Mr.  Fisher  said  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  suddenly  lay  an  annual  tax 
of  $2.51  on  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States  on  a  promise  of 
spending  the  money  for  some  useful 
purpose,  that  promise  would  not  avail 
against  the  storm  of  protest  which  would 
be  aroused.  Nevertheless  a  tax  which 
in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  that  is  being 
paid  by  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is 
the  annual  fire  loss  of  the  nation  on  its 
buildings  and  their  contents  alone.  Not 
only  is  this  property  loss  paid  by  our 
people,  but  in  addition  1,500  persons 
annually  give  up  their  lives  and  6,000 
are  injured  in  fires.  In  no  other  direc- 
tion is  our  national  habit  of  waste  more 
clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  compara- 
tive indifference  with  which  we  permit 
such  a  sacrifice.  In  no  other  civilized 
country  are  conditions  as  bad  as  they  are 
here. 

In  fighting  forest  fires  last  year  76 
men  employed  by  the  Government  lost 
their  lives,  and  nearly  5,000,000  acres  of 
national  forest  land  were  burned  over, 
an  area  greater  than  New  Jersey,  or 
Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  the  owner  of  buildings  worth 
$300,000,000,  and  is  spending  annually 
$20,000,000  on  new  buildings.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  not  to  insure 
its  buildings  against  loss  by  fire,  but  to 
reduce  the  fire  risk.  The  annual  premi- 
ums would  amount  to  over  $600,000,  if 
insurance  were  carried.  Calculating  that 
it  can  take  no  unnecessary  risks  in  these 
buildings,  the  Government,  thru  its  scien- 
tific bureaus,  has  made  searching  investi- 
gations into  the  combustible  character  of 
materials  for  use  in  construction  work, 
and  these  investigations  have  not  only 
been  of  immense  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but,  as  their  results  are  free  to  all, 
have    benefited    the    whole    country.      It 


may  be  hoped,  with  active  Government 
assistance,  that  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  next  few  years  to  reduce 
our  enormous  fire  loss. 


We  have  received  from  Sylvester  C. 
Dunham,  president  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Company,  of  Hartford,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  we  are  very  glad  to 
print : 

An  editorial  paragraph  in  The  Independent 
of  March  30th  last  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  have  read  your  comments 
with  much  interest  on  the  payment  by 
The  Travelers  of  the  claim  of  $116,000  to 
which  Mr.  Carrere's  widow  was  entitled  in 
consequence  of  the  accident  in  which  he  lost 
his  life.  But  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  error  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  your  paragraph,  in  which  you  say, 
"It  must  be  generally  admitted  that  the  double 
indemnities  in  contemplation  when  the  lan- 
guage quoted  was  composed  had  reference 
solely  to  accidents  common  to  steam  and  elec- 
tric railway  transportation."  The  language 
to  which  you  refer  relates  to  injuries  suffered 
by  a  policyholder  "while  a  passenger  in  or  on 
a  public  conveyance  provided  bv  a  common 
carrier  for  passenger  service."  The  language 
of  the  contract  in  common  use  up  to  about  a 
year  ago  did  practically  limit  double  indem- 
nity to  railway  and  steamship  travel,  but  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  companies  adopting 
the  phraseology  quoted  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  insurance  beyond  that  limitation  and 
to  cover  injuries  sustained  on  other  pubhc 
conveyances,  including  taxicabs.  The  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Carrere  was  not  only  within  the 
purpose  of  the  contract,  but  as  I  believe,  with- 
in its  terms  also.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
mean  that  The  Travelers  has  added  a  sub- 
stantial gratuity  to  the  obligation  of  its  con- 
tract for  which  no  good  reason  could  be  given. 
The  only  ground  upon  which  the  payment 
could  be  made  was  and  is  that  its  entire 
amount  was  a  valid  obligation  of  the  company 
which  it  was  bound  under  its  contract  to 
recognize  and  satisfy. 

The  fire  losses  in  the  United  States 
during  1 9 TO  would  pay  ofif  the  total  in- 
terest-bearing debt  of  the  country  in  four 
years.  They  would  pay  for  building  the 
Panama  Canal  in  two  years.  They  ex- 
ceed the  total  cost  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  for  one  year,  and 
are  greater  than  the  annual  expenditure 
for  pensions  or  the  annual  cost  of  the 
United  States  postal  service. 
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Stocks  and   the  Steel  Trade 

Following  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision, on  the  15th,  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  the  securities  market  at  once  be- 
came broad  and  active.  For  the  week 
ending  on  the  20th,  there  was  an  ad- 
vance of  from  3  to  6  points  in  the  prices 
of  leading  stocks.  The  upward  move- 
ment was  checked  on  the  24th  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  that  it  had  decided  to 
reduce  the  selling  prices  of  steel  bars 
and  to  fight  for  such  orders  as  might  be 
within  reach.  This  attitude  of  one  of 
the  largest  companies  not  connected  with 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  regarded  as 
indicating  an  "open  market,"  such  as 
was  made  in  February,  1909,  by  similar 
action.  Some  think  that  speculators 
who  knew  what  the  Republic  Company 
was  about  to  do  sought  profit  by  selling 
stocks  on  the  23d  for  a  decline.  On  that 
day  one-third  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
transactions  were  in  Steel  common 
shares,  which  lost  one  point.  On  the 
24th  there  was  a  general  reduction  of 
prices.  Before  the  close  of  business  on 
Saturday,  however,  a  part  of  the  loss  in 
the  active  list  had  been  regained,  and 
the  net  decline  as  a  rule  was  small,  Steel 
shares  excepted.  Of  the  2,529,900 
shares  sold,  655,000  had  been  those  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  which  were  lower 
by  2  points,  their  loss  at  one  time  in  the 
week  having  been  nearly  5  points.  No- 
table exceptions  to  the  rule  were  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  and  American 
Beet  Sugar,  each  of  which  showed  a 
gain  of  about  4^. 

Prices  made  by  the  Republic  Com- 
pany have  been  met  by  other  independ- 
ents and  by  the  Corporation.  This  re- 
duction may  stimulate  demand,  which  is 
now  so  far  below  the  average  that  only 
63  per  cent,  of  the  Corporation's  capac- 
ity is  employed.  The  complaint  of  the 
Republic  Company  was  that  smaller  com- 
panies were  selling  at  low  figures.  It 
may  be  expected  that  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  will  be  disturbed  by  aggressive 
competition  for  some  time  to  come.    The 
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dominating  influence  in  the  Republic 
Company  is  that  of  John  W.  Gates,  who 
is  not  unfamiliar  with  stock  market 
movements.  (Jn  the  27th,  Mr.  Gates 
testified  before  the  House  Committee 
which  has  set  out  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Steel  Corporation  exists  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  His  testimony  was 
not  entirely  friendly  to  the  Corporation, 
and  it  was  regarded  with  much  satisfac- 
tion by  those  who  promoted  the  investi- 
gation. 

Oil  and  Tobacco  Shares 

Standard  Oil  stock  and  American 
Tobacco  common  shares  are  not  bought 
and  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Trading  in  these  securities  is 
confined  to  what  is  called  the  ''curb'' 
market,  and  the  number  of  shares  chang- 
ing hands  in  a  week  is  small.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  Standard 
Oil  decision  had  not,  up  to  the  end  of 
last  week,  reduced  the  market  values  of 
these  stocks.  Standard  Oil,  which  was 
quoted  at  about  $680  just  before  the  de- 
cision, has  since  sold  at  $690,  and,  with 
allowance  for  dividend,  was  not  much 
below  those  figures  at  the  end  of  last 
week.  Following  the  decision,  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  (with  another  decision  di- 
rectly affecting  itself  expected)  rose 
more  than  60  points,  to  $520,  its  highest 
record,  but  closed  last  week  at  $481. 
This  price  shows  an  advance  of  nearly 
30  points. 

....  Forty-seven  post  offices  were  re- 
cently added  to  the  list  of  postal  savings 
depositories,  making  a  total  of  176. 

.  .  .  .The  Treasury  Department  asks 
the  public  to  bid  for  $50,000,000  new 
Panama  Canal  bonds,  bearing  interest  at 
3  per  cent.,  the  lowest  denominations 
being  $100.  These  are  the  first  bonds 
issued  since  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system  which  have  not 
been  available  as  security  for  bank  circu- 
lation, and  the  sale  of  them  will  show  the 
rate  at  which  the  Government  can  bor- 
row on  an  investment  basis. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


Addressing  the  Western 
Reciprocity  Economic  Society  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  evening  of 
June  3,  President  Taft  said  that  the  op- 
position which  blocks  the  reciprocity  bill 
in  the  Senate  comes  from  three  sources 
— the  controllers  of  the  country's  lum- 
ber supply,  the  paper  manufacturers,  and 
''those  who  claim  vociferously  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  farming  industry  of  the 
Ignited  States."  He  added  that  it  was 
significant  that  one  of  the  firms  purport- 
ing to  represent  the  farmers,  and  man- 
aging an  anti-reciprocity  campaign  from 
New  York  City,  is  looking  for  financial 
support  ''to  gentlemen  interested  in  lum- 
ber and  in  the  manufacture  of  print 
paper." 

"The  bill  will  pass,  if  it  passes  at  all,  be- 
■  cause  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  its 
favor.  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  much 
less  real  opposition  to  reciprocity  than  has 
been  represented  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  votes  in  both  houses." 

The  President  also  defended  the  reci- 
procity agreement  against  the  attacks  of 
the  friends  of  the  paper  manufacturers, 
including  Senator  Root. The  Presi- 
dent's Chicago  speech  has  aroused  bitter 
feeling  among  certain  Senators  opposed 
to  the  pending  agreement.  These  Sena- 
tors resent  the  charge  that  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  inspired  by  the  American  man- 
ufacturers of  print  paper  and  those  who 
control  the  lumber  supply  of  the  United 
States.        Senators      from      agricultural 

States  are  particularly  wrought  up. 

At  New  York,  Sir  James  Whitney,  Con- 
servative Premier  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, declared  that  Canada  would  reject 
the  reciprocity  agreement.  Ontario,  he 
said,  was  opposed  to  it. 


Corruptionists  and 
Others 


William  Lorimer,  of 
lUinois,  faces  an- 
other investigation 
at  the  hands  of  his  colleagues.  The  in- 
quiry will  be  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senatorial  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  composed  of  four 
Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  four  of 
whom  voted  for  Lorimer's  conviction 
and  four  for  his  acquittal  last  session.  It 
took  seven  hours'  debate  to  agree  upon 
this  novel  system  of  jury  trial,  and  it  was 
finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  20,  be- 
ing substituted  for  the  plan  urged  by 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  resolution 
adopted  was  moved  by  Senator  Martin 
(Dem.,  Va.)  and  merely  provides  that 
the  investigation  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Elections  Committee  and  makes  no 

mention    of     a    subcommittee. The 

confession  made  June  3  to  Attorney- 
General  Hogan  and  Prosecutor  Turner, 
of  Ohio,  by  Charles  W.  Kempel,  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  proved  a  great  aid  in  the  legislative 
bribery  investigation.  Kempel  said  to 
the  State's  attorneys  that  he  might  have 
acted  unknowingly  as  a  go-between  in 
the  payment  of  $100  to  Representative 
Owen  Evans  to  influence  the  latter's  vote 
on  a  certain  bill.  Kempel  was  promised 
immunity  in  the  event  of  his  part  in  the 
alleged  transaction  proving  indictable. 
Evans  is  one  of  four  against  whom  in- 
dictments, it  was  expected,  would  be  re- 
turned this  week.  He  is  already  under 
indictment  on  the  testimony  of  John  F. 
Weiss,  the  Canton  brewer,  who  told  the 
Grand  Jury  that  Evans  solicited  $500 
from  him  in  return  for  his  vote  for  the 
Dean     Liquor     bill.       Attorney-General 
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Ilogan  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  days  ago.  Such  a  strike  would  affect 
item  in  the  Sundry  Appropriation  bill,  14,000  men  out  of  16,000  employees.  The 
allowing  members  of  the  Legislature  company  states  that  the  men  were  laid 
their  salaries  in  advance  for  1912,  is  off  without  regard  to  their  unionism  or 
illegal.  The  bill,  which  was  passed  over  nonmembership  of  the  union,  but  this  is 
the  veto  of  Governor  Harmon  by  both  denied  by  the  union.  It  is  further  stated 
branches,  gives  to  the  members  imme-  that  the  employees  hesitate  to  strike,  as 
diately  $178,000,  which,  under  the  law  as  boiler  makers  were  very  lately  given  a  10 
it  stood,  they  could  not  receive  until  this  per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  machinists 
time  next  year.  The  question  which  the  being  placed  on  time  and  half  time,  in- 
proposition  presents  is  a  new  one,  and  stead  of  time  and  quarter  time,  for  work 
the  Attorney-General  is  going  to  give  it  overtime.  It  is  also  said  the  painters  re- 
close  study  and  render  a  full  opinion  ceived  an  increase  in  pay.  Furthermore, 
later.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  disposed  an  employees'  benefit  plan  has  lately  been 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  any  vouchers  announced,  after  consideration  for  a  year, 
when  presented  under  this  appropriation,  the  plan  including  savings  fund  features 

The  jury  in  the  case  of  George  B.  and  compensation  for  injuries,  and  assur- 

Nye,  the  Ohio  legislator  indicted  on  the  ing  employees  a  first  claim  to  re-employ- 
charge  of  soliciting  a  bribe  from  State  ment  by  the  company  in  time  of  depres- 
Printer  Crawford,  returning  a  verdict  of  sion  of  business.  The  Baldwin  Locomo- 
not  guilty,  June  i.  tive  Works  are  on  the  point  of  financial 

reorganization,  involving,  it  is  reported, 

'^  their  control  by  a  J.  P.  Morgan  syndicate 

Dynamiters  set  off  a     and   enlarged    capitalization. At    last 

Strikes  and  Strikers    bomb  under  the  tim-  week's  session  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 

ber    bridge   between  Progressive  Friends  at  Kennett  Square, 

Herminie  and  Madison,  on  the  Sewick-  Pennsylvania,      John      Mitchell,      labor 

ley  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  leader,    delivered    an    address    on    'The 

during  the  night  of  May  31.      The  rail-  Philosophy,  Purposes  and  Ideals  of  the 

road  was  blocked  for  hours.      This  is  the  Trade  Union  Movement."      He  said  he 

second  bridge  dynamited  on  a  Pennsyl-  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  Christ's 

vania  Railroad  coal  branch  in  the  zone  of  disciples  were  members  of  the  fishermen's 

the    striking   coal    miners.      The   bridge  unions  of  their  day.     He  contended  that 

near    Claridge,    on    the    Manor    Valley  modern    conditions    of    civilization    had 

branch,  was   dynamited   six  weeks   ago.  forced  labor  to  organize  unions  as  a  mat- 

Trouble   between   striking   Pennsyl-  ter  of  self  preservation.     He  said  that  in 

vania  shopmen  and  railroad   authorities  earlier  times,  when  agriculture  was  the- 

broke  out  afresh  at  Pitcairn  on  the  night  leading  industry,  and  when  almost  every- 

of  June  3.     Twenty-two  deputy  sheriffs  thing  made  was  made  in  the  home,  wealth 

were  sent  to  the  zone  from  Pittsburg,  and  was  more  evenly  distributed  and  labor  or- 

about  thirty  more  were  sworn  in  at  Pit-  ganizations  not  so  necessary.      With  the 

cairn.      The  Pennsylvania  Company  as-  application   of   steam,   invention  of   ma- 

serts  that  the  striking  shopmen  have  in-  chinery,  the  building  of  mills  and  fac- 

timidated  and  interfered  with  trainmen,  tories,  the  movement  became  imperative, 

and  it  is  said  that  a  request  has  been  sent  In  the  course  of  their  development  the 

to  Governor  Tener  that  he  order  a  force  unions  had  made  mistakes,  he  continued, 

of  State  constabulary  to  the  scene.     How  but    the    good   which    they  had  accom- 

many  trainmen  have  joined  the  shopmen  plished  was  incalculable.      He  regarded 

is  not  known,  as  the  company  insists  that  strikes  as  a  last  resort.    Disorders  attend- 

the  train  service  has  in  no  way  been  im-  ant  upon  strikes  were  much  exaggerated, 

paired,  while  strikers  assert  the  contrary.  He  quoted  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  in  fa- 

The  Mayor  of  Altoona  may  be  asked  by  vor  of  unionism  as  a  factor  in  the  eleva- 

the  striking  shopmen  to  take  a  hand  in  tion   of   labor,   and   advocated   an   eight- 

the    settlement    of    their    dispute. A     hour  day  for  wage    earners. Claims 

strike    of    the    union    employees    of    the  aggregating   $1,000,000    are    being    pre- 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  Philadel-  pared  by   union  labor   attorneys   against 

phia  has  been  threatened  in  consequence  Mayor    Alexander    and    various    police 

of  the  laying  off  of  1,200  machinists  ten  chiefs  and  magistrates  of  Los  Angeles, 
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and  against  the  directors  of  the  Llewel-  with  a  large  dynamite  bomb  concealed 
lyn  Iron  Works,  the  Baker  Iron  Works,  in  his  clothing.  Madero  is  due  at  the 
the  Lacey  Manufacturing  Company  and  capital  on  the  7th.  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes, 
others  having  to  do  with  the  arrest  and  ordered  by  De  la  Barra  to  return  and 
trial  of  thirty-five  union  men  charged  assist  in  the  work  of  pacification,  sailed 
with  conspiracy  to  do  picketing.  The  from  Havana  on  the  1st,  but  will  allow 
suit  will  be  entitled  "An  action  for  con-  Madero  to  precede  him  at  the  capital, 
spiracy  and  false  imprisonment."  Twen-  which  he  intends  to  enter  on  the  8th. 
ty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be  asked  for  His  son  has  accepted  the  office  of  Assist- 
each  man  arrested.  Meantime,  communi-  ant  Minister  of  Justice.  Congress  ad- 
cations  have  been  sent  to  Governor  John-  journed  on  the  3ist,  having  appointed  a 
son,  of  California,  and  Governor  Mar-  commission  to  act  for  it  during  the  re- 
shall,  of  Indiana,  charging  fraud  in  the  cess  of  three  and  one-half  months.  No 
extradition  of  John  J.  McNamara,  secre-  action  was  taken  upon  the  bill  for  dis- 
tary  of  the  International  Association  of  tributing  land  from  the  great  estates.  The 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  presidential  election  will  take  place  on 
from  Indianapolis  to  Los  Angeles,  where  October  i,  and  the  electors  will  name 
he  is  held  on  charges  of  murder  in  con-  a  president  on  October  11.  General 
nection  with  the  alleged  dynamiting  of  Reyes  will  be  a  candidate,  probably  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Building.  The  Felix  Diaz  for  second  place.  It  is  ex- 
letters  are  signed  by  the  chairman  and  pected  that  Reyes,  called  "the  idol  of  the 
secretary  of  the  conference  of  labor  lead-  army,"  will  be  Madero's  most  formid- 
ers,  and  ask  that  the  governors  join  in  able  rival.     The  army  dislikes  Madero; 

punishing    the     perpetrators. Three  several  of  its  officers  have  resigned,  ob- 

hundred  Chicago  building  contractors,  jecting  to  the  proposed  admission  to 
who  have  working  agreements  witli  places  of  rank  of  rebel  commanders  who 
47,000  workmen,  are  idle  because  of  the  have  had  no  military  education.  There 
brickmakers'  strike,  in  which  only  2,500  were  reports  last  week  that  an  army  plot 
men  are  directly  involved.  Brick  shipped  in  the  interest  of  Reyes  had  been  discov- 
to  Chicago  cannot  be  utilized,  because  the  ered  by  President  De  la  Barra. Ma- 
teamsters  are  in  sympathy  with  the  brick-  derist  Governors  are  taking  office.  The 
makers,  and  refuse  to  haul  it.  Work  change  was  made  last  week  in  four 
representing  more  than  $40,000,000  States.  Sonora's  Legislature  at  first  ig- 
worth  of  building  contracts  cannot  be  nored  the  candidate  chosen  by  Madero 
started  effectively  because  the  contrac-  and  De  la  Barra,  and  elected  another 
tors  are  unable  to  get  brick.  The  only  man,  but  the  threat  of  troops  was  suffi- 
brick  available  is  what  is  taken  from  old  cient.  Chihuahua's  new  Governor  is 
buildings  that  are  being  razed,  and  it  can  Abram  Gonzales,  one  of  Madero's  most 
be  used  only  for  filler. — — Maurice  En-  faithful  lieutenants,  to  whom  the  office 
right,  business  agent  of  the  Steam  Fit-  was  given  nominally  at  the  beginning-  of 
ters'  Union,  charged  with  the  murders  of  the  insurrection.  Reports  from  Sinaloa 
Vincent  Altman  and  William  Gentleman,  say  that  Governor  Redo  was  assas- 
confessed  that  he  shot  and  killed  Gentle-  sinated    after    he    had    surrendered    the 

man  while  in  a  Chicago  saloon  on  May      capital  to  the  rebel  forces. Gen.  Por- 

22.    The  defendant  absolved  labor  union  firio  Diaz  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the 

officers  of  any  responsibility.  30th,  and  was  honored  by  a  Presidential 

salute     from     the     batteries.       He     was 

accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  wife's  wid- 

The  Situation      ^^^^^O'    deader    of     the  owed    sister,    his    son,    son's    wife,    five 

in  Mexico         Mexican       revolutionists,  grandchildren  and  other  relatives.     There 

started    from   Juarez    for  were    affecting    scenes    when    he    parted 

the  capital  on  the  2d,  going  by  way  of  with    generals    and    other    soldiers    who 

El  Paso  and  Eagle  Pass.     At  a  ball  in  had    been    his    comrades    in    arms.      He 

Juarez,   on   the   evening   of   the    ist,    he  would    return,    he    said,    if    his    countrv 

narrowly   escaped   assassination.      Senor  should  need  him,  and,  leading  the  armv. 

Cruzrey,    whom   he   had   removed    from  would  know  how  to  conquer  as  he  had 

the  office  of  mayor  of  Guadalupe,   was  conquered   in  the  past.     At  Havana,  he 

captured    at   the    door   of   the   ballroom  explained  that  he  would  return  only  if 
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Mexico  should  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  jail,  which  was  vigorously  defended. 
Power.  'T  shall  die  in  Mexico,"  he  said.  Near  the  jail  and,  later,  in  the  streets, 
He  had  desired  to  end  his  days  on  a  fqo  were  killed.  There  were  riots  in 
ranch  in  Oaxaca,  the  State  of  his  birth.  Xochimilto,  four  miles  from  the  ca])ital. 
To  a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Ha-  'i'orreon  was  peaceful,  and  many  rebel 
vana  the  old  ex-President's  son,  known  soldiers  there  returned  to  workshops  or 
to  be  in  perfect*  accord  with  his  father,  to  labor  in  the  fields. Troops  to  over- 
asserted  that  Madero  had  "sold  himself  come  Magon's  Socialists  in  Lower  Cali- 
to  foreign  capitalists,  who  gave  him  fornia  will  be  carried  by  train  thru 
money  to  fight  with."  He  continued :  American  territory.  At  Tia  Juana,  on 
"It  is  like  a  dog  that  has  found  a  bone.  In  the  2d,  the  Socialists,  soldiers  and  others, 
this  case  the  bone  is  worth  sixty-two  millions  held  a  meeting,  proclaimed  the  formation 
in  the  treasury.  Lots  of  other  dogs  follow  ^f  ^|^^  Republic  of  Lower  California, 
him,  hopmg'  to  get  possession  of  the  bone.  ,  ,  ,  t-.-  i  it-  •  /  ^i  ^  •  i 
They  will  fight,  and  the  strongest  dog  will  elected  Richard  Ferris  (a  theatrical  man- 
carry  it  off.  Madero  is  not  the  strongest  dog.  ager  from  Los  Angeles)  President,  and 
Half  the  people  claiming  to  be  Maderists  are  decided  to  ask  De  la  Barra  for  recogni- 

merely  bandits  and  cutthroats.      His  name  is      ^Jq^      ^f      ^^gij.      independence. Red 

scarcely  known  in  the  south,  where  the  revo-  t                .li           u   i                     j            u 

lution   was   local,   to  gain   local   ends.       The  I^^pe-z,    the    rebel    commander    who    was 

strength  of  Mexico  lies  in  the  army.      Who-  sentenced  to  be   imprisoned   eight  years 

ever  has  the  army  has  Mexico."  for    desertion    and    treachery    at    Agua 

He  was  not  sure  that  Reyes  would  be  Prieta,   was   shot  to   death,   on   the    ist, 

the    army's    candidate.      His    father,    he      "while  attempting  to  escape." Fugi- 

added,  wished  him   to  say  that   he   was  tives  from  the  State  of  Michoacan  report 

deeply  sensible  of  the  wisdom  and  re-  that  Robert  J.  Swazey,  an  American  ofifi- 

straint    shown    by    President    Taft,    and  cer   of  the   railway,   was  burned   at  the 

that    all    Mexicans    were    or    should    be  stake   near   his   residence   in   Ajuno,   by 

grateful    for   this   evidence   of   the   true      rebel    bandits. Madero    says    he    has 

friendship  of  the  United  States. — Al-  abundant  evidence  that  De  Villiers  and 

tho  General  Figueroa  repeated  his  pro-  Dunn,  who  attempted  to  corrupt  General 

fessions  of  loyalty  and  subordination  to  Orozco  and   General  Viljoen,  had  been 

Madero,  he  was  regarded  with  some  dis-  employed    by    leaders    of    the    so-called 

trust.     On  the  3d  he  began  to  move  his  Cientifico  party,  whom  he  will  allow  to 

army    to    the    suburbs    of    the    capital,  leave  the  country.   By  Governor  Colquitt 

Colonel    Zapate's   revolt   had   been   sup-  and   many  petitioners   in  Texas  he  has 

prest,  and  Zapate  sought  high  office  in  been   asked   to  be  lenient  to  these   two 

the  reorganized  Federal  army.     It  is  ex-  men. 

pected    that    10,000    rebel    soldiers    will  ^ 

have  places  in  the  Rural  Guard.   A  court  .    .     •  ^  pi  ^      An  explosion,  on  the 

will  soon  be  created  to  consider  the  dam-  T     ^.                       31st,    destroyed    the 

age  claims  of  foreign  residents  and  in-  *^      1  a    gu            j^^^   ^^   -^^^   Lomas 

vestors. Hearing  that  El  Pais,  a  rad-  in  Managua,  the  capital  of   Nicaragua, 

ical  newspaper  at  the  capital,  was  to  be  killed  117  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and 
supprest,  Madero  telegraphed  to  De  la  wrecked  one  end  of  the  President's  Pal- 
Barra,  objecting  strenuously  to  any  ace.  An  official  statement  asserts  that 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  this  was  the  work  of  conspirators  plot- 
press,  ting  against  the   Government,   which  is 

'^  controlled  by  President  Alfonso  Diaz  and 

P         R  t            Peace    was     not     estab-  General   Mena.     It  is  also  alleged  that 

gj     J             lished,   last  week,   in  all  they  are  at  work  in  the  interest  of  Juan 

°^  ^           parts    of     Mexico.       At  Estrada,  who  was  recently  forced  to  re- 

Cholula,  8  miles  from  Puebla,  forty  resi-  sign  the  Presidency.      After  the  explo- 

dents   were  killed   while    defending   the  sion  many  political  arrests   were  made, 

town  against  a  rebel  force.      Five  lost  Congress    recently    annulled    about    400 

their    lives    in    riots    at    Tampico.      At  concessions     (many    of    them    held    by 

Leon,  in  Guanajuato,  when  the  Mader-  Americans)  which  had  been  granted  by 

ists  took  possession,  on  the  3d,  a  mob  at-  Zelaya.     Among  these  were  grants   for 

tempted  to   release  all  prisoners  in  the  the     exclusive     navigation     of     certain 
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rivers,  wharfage  monopolies  and  electric 
light  and  power  privileges  at  the  capital. 
It  is  said  that  the  concessions  are  in  some 
way  involved  in  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment designed  to  divide  Nicaragua, 
making  two  republics,  and  that  Estrada 
hopes  to  be  President  of  the  one  includ- 
ing the  east  coast.  Owing  to  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship, the  situation  is  not  fully  ex- 
plained  in   dispatches   from   the   capital. 

Revolutionists  in  the  northern  part 

of  Hayti  have  recently  been  victorious  in 
several  engagements  with  Government 
troops.  Their  leader  is  General  St.  Just. 
The  prisoners  they  captured  in  a  battle 
on  the  28th  ult.  were  set  at  liberty  after 
their  ears  had  been  cut  off. Negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  at  Washington  for 
a  new  agreement  with  Panama  concern- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon.  Owing  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Chief  Engineer  Goethals,  there 
will  be  an  attempt  to  suppress  gambling 

in    the    city    of    Panama. There    has 

been  no  decision  as  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  wreck  of  the  ''Maine,"  soon 
to  be  laid  bare,  but  the  Government  now 
intends  to  tow  the  hulk  out  of  the  har- 
bor, if  it  can  be  made  to  float,  and  to 
sink  it  in  deep  water.  There  will  be  no 
formal  investigation,  it  is  said,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  explosions. 

rr.,  r  -1  The  conference  of  the 
The  Imperial      -n        •  r  ^1  ir 

r^     r  Premiers  of  the  seli-gov- 

Conference  •  ,      •  r     i  u 

erning    colonies    of    the 

British  Empire,  now  in  session  in  Lon- 
don, occupies  a  different  status  from  its 
^ve  predecessors,  for  at  the  last  confer- 
ence, held  in  1907,  it  was  resolved  to 
change  the  name  from  the  Colonial  to 
the  Imperial  Conference,  and  to  meet 
regularly  hereafter  every  four  years. 
The  conference  is  obviously  developing 
into  a  recognized  part  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery,  and  may,  before  long, 
become  a  center  of  consolidation  for  the 
empire.  The  colonies  are  more  or  less 
emphatically  demanding  a  voice  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  relations,  and  the  de- 
mand cannot  now  be  refused.  Hitherto 
Great  Britain  has  alone  borne  the  burden 
of  defense  and  has  alone  settled  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  empire.  But  during 
the  German  scare  of  1909  an  extra  con- 
ference of  colonial  representatives  was 
sjLipimpne4  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 


strengthen  the  navy,  and  as  a  result  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  and  New  Zealand  agreed 
to  start  navies.  Canada  will  build  sev- 
eral cruisers  for  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
service.  New  Zealand  will  pay  for  one 
Dreadnought.  Australia  has  under  con- 
sideration the  plan  of  construction 
recommended  by  Admiral  Henderson, 
calling  for  8  Dreadnoughts,  16  protected 
cruisers,  18  destroyers,  12  submarines, 
and  a  number  of  minor  vessels.  It  was 
expected  in  England  that  the  vessels  con- 
structed by  the  colonies  would  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Admiralty  im- 
mediately upon  the  outbreak  of  a  war, 
but  both  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
Parliaments,  in  the  acts  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  naval  vessels,  stated 
that  they  ''may"  be  transferred  to  the 
Admiralty.  Premier  Laurier,  of  Canada, 
has  said  that  this  would  be  done  only  if 
Canada  approved  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  cannot  necessarily 
count  upon  these  colonial  contingents  as 
part  of  her  naval  force,  and  in  time  of 
war  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  would  be  treated  as  belligerent  or 
neutral  vessels.  A  big  fleet  like  that  pro- 
posed for  Australia  might  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  diplomacy  of  Great  Britain 
if  allowed  to  cruise  about  the  world  at 
its  own  will.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Australian  navy  should  make  a  demon- 
stration against  Japan  over  the  emigra- 
tion question.  What  would  her  ally. 
Great  Britain,  do  about  it?  Premier  As- 
quith  has  arranged  to  have  the  colonial 
Premiers  and  their  Ministers  directly 
concerned  with  naval  and  military  affairs 
meet  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afifairs,  and  various  experts,  to 
consider  in  secret  session  the  problems  of 
imperial  defense. 

^,  ^  .  r  The  Imperial  Confer- 
The  Opening  of  1    u       -i.        n     1. 

^.     r^     r  ence      held      its     first 

the  Conference  , .  j.    J_^        t^ 

meeting    at    the    I'or- 

eign  Office  May  23.  There  were  in  at- 
tendance H.  H.  Asquith,  Premier  of 
Great  Britain ;  L.  V.  Harcourt,  Secretarv 
of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada ;  Andrew 
Fisher,  Premier  of  Australia ;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Morris.  Premier  of  Newfoundland  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  Gen.  Louis  Botha,  Premier  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  together  with 
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one  or  two  other  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  from  each  colony.  The  open- 
ing address  of  Mr.  Asquith  dealt  chiefly 
with    the    prospects   of    a    closer   union. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  followed, 

said  that  he  had  the  happy  privilege  of 
representing  a  country  with  no  griev- 
ances to  set  forth  and  very  few  sugges- 
tions to  make.  Canada  was  happy  and 
prosperous    and    satisfied    with    her    lot. 

Mr.  Fisher  exprest  a  hope  that  the 

conference  might  in  the  future  meet  in 
other  capitals  of  the  Empire.  He  asked 
that  something  should  be  done  to  facili- 
tate the  circulation  of  trade  reports  and 
to  relieve  commerce  of  the  exorbitant 
charges   upon   shipping   using   the   Suez 

Canal. The  most  important  action  of 

the  Conference  so  far  reported  is  the 
approval  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 
Hiis  is  a  decided  victory  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  when  the  question  was 
brought  up  in  Parliament  last  winter  the 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  agree  to  postpone  the 
matter  until  it  could  be  brought  before 
the  Colonial  Premiers.  In  the  Confer- 
ence Premier  Fisher  was  the  only  one 
who  disapproved  of  it.  He  objected  to 
certain  features  of  it  but  withdrew  his 
opposition  after  a  long  debate.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  promised  that  the  oversea 
dominions  would  be  consulted  before  the 
next  Hague  Conference.  The  Declara- 
tion of  London  was  the  code  of  rules,  de- 
fining neutrality,  prizes  and  contraband 
of  war,  drawn  up  under  a  resolution  of 
the  last  Hague  Conference,  by  represent- 
atives of  the  chief  naval  Powers  meeting 
in  London  in  the  winter  of  1908-9.  The 
English  opposition  to  it  arose  from,  the 
idea  that  it  would  prevent  England  from 
importing  food  in  time  of  war,  and  some 
persons  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  its 
ratification  would  be  followed  within  a 
few  months  by  a  declaration  of  war  from. 
Germanv. 

rp,     ,,  ^  ^     As  part  of  the  series 

The  Monument  to      r   ,1       r     ^-     j.-  1 

,,.  ,      T^  ,    of  the  festivities  cele- 

Victor  Emmanuel    ,      .•  t^  i-  -i. 

bratmg    Italian    unity 

and  independence,  the  colossal  monument 
erected  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I  was 
inaugurated  on  Sunday,  June  4.  Tour- 
ists to  Rome  have  always  been  interested 
in  the  complicated  wooden  scaffolding 
which    covers    and    conceals    the    north 


slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  some 
have  been  inclined  to  resent  the  invasion 
of  this  hist(;ric  ground  by  a  nKjiuimcnt 
commemorating  a  recent  event,  how- 
ever noteworthy.  But  this  new  edi- 
fice aims  to  outshine  its  ancient  competi- 
tors, at  least  in  size  and  magnificence.  It 
is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  will 
be  250  feet  high,  occupying  a  space  of 
500  by  450  feet.  Stairways  rise  from  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  to  the  colonnade  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  composed  of  sixteen 
columns  50  feet  high.  In  the  center  is 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  liberator 
of  gilded  bronze,  40  feet  high.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  monument  was  laid  by 
King  Humbert  in  1884,  and  in  spite  of 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  young 
kingdom,  money  has  been  spent  liberally 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which 
has  proved  much  more  costly  than  was 
originally  estimated.  More  than  $5,000,- 
000  has  been  already  expended  upon  it. 
At  its  dedication  last  Sunday,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II, 
Queen  Helena,  the  Queen-Mother  Mar- 
gherita,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  the  base  of  the  statue  was 
decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  the  Italian 
regiments  and  surrounded  by  the  vete- 
rans of  the  war  for  independence.  Pre- 
mier Giolitti  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Senators  and  Deputies  of  Parliament, 
and  to  the  8,000  mayors  of  Italian  cities 
and  towns. 

A  new  turn  has 
The  Albanian  Rising     been    given    to    the 

Albanian  situation 
by  the  action  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who 
has  actively  interposed  in  behalf  of 
Montenegro.  A  note  was  dispatched  to 
the  Porte  thru  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  protesting  against  the 
massing  of  the  Turkish  troops  on  the 
Montenegrin  frontier,  and  demanding  a 
specific  declaration  of  pacific  intentions 
toward  Montenegro.  Turkey  is  warned 
that  her  methods  in  Albania  constitute  a 
serious  menace  to  peace.  It  is  rumored 
that  this  note  was  dictated  by  the  Czar  in 
response  to  a  personal  appeal  for  protec- 
tion from  the  King  of  Montenegro,  com- 
municated thru  his  daughter,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Militza,  wife  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas    Nicolaievitch,    commander    of 
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the  Imperial   Guards.     It   is  questioned  The  third  lap  uf  the  race  from  Rome  to 

whether,  he  fore  the  note  was  dispatched  Turin  may  be  completed  any  time  before 

to  Turkey,  the  Czar  consulted  the  other  June    10.      A   Earman   biplane   carrying 

Powers,  or  even  his  own  Eoreign  Min-  two  French  lieutenants,  Lucca  and  Hen- 

ister.    There  are  rumors  of  the  mobiliza-  nequin,  fell  at  Hyeres,  France,  and  each 

tion  of  a  Russian  fleet  and  troops  in  the      man  broke  a  leg. Preliminary  reports 

neighborhood   of   Sebastopol.      Jn    reply  of  the  recent  census  gives  the   popula- 

to    the    note,    the    Turkish    Government  tion  of  England  and  Wales  as  36,075,- 

protests  that  it  has  no  intention  of  invad-  269,  an  increase  of   10.9  per  cent,  over 

ing  Montenegrin  territory,  notwithstand-  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago.    London  has 

ing    the    support    which    the    insurgents  a  population  of  7,252,963,  an  increase  of 

receive   from  Montenegro,  and  the   fact  10.20  per  cent,  over  the  figures  of  1901. 

that  it  is  difficult  to  capture  the  towns  The  increase  occurs  in  the  suburbs.    The 

held  by  the  insurgents  and  approachable  population  of  Ireland  is  4,381,951,  a  de- 

from    the    Montenegrin    frontier.      The  crease   of  76,284  in   the   last  ten   years. 

Turkish    Government    requests   that   the      On  account  of  an  increase  of  35  per 

Albanian    insurgents    should   not   be   al-  cent,  in  the  octroi  duties  imposed  upon 

lowed  to  take  refuge  in  Montenegro,  and  gasoline  by  the   Paris   municipality,   the 

that  those  already  there  should  be  dis-  taxicab  chauffeurs  went  on  strike,   May 

armed  and   removed   from  the   frontier.  23.      At    last    accounts    the    number    of 

The  action  of  Russia  has  encouraged  the  strikers    was    6,174,    and    Parisians    are 

revolutionists  and  incited  other  Albanian  having  a  hard  time  to  get  along  with  the 

tribes    to    revolt. The    plan    of    the      older  methods  of  conveyance. On  the 

American  syndicate  for  the  construction  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
of  railways  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  presented  France  it  was  expected  that  the  property 
to  Parliament  with  the  approval  of  the  of  the  dissolved  religious  congregations 
Government,  was  considered  and  recom-  would  bring  a  large  sum  of  money  into 
mended  for  adoption  by  the  Parliamen-  the  National  Treasury  and  permit  of  the 
tary  Committee  of  Public  Works  ;  but  establishment  of  a  system  of  old  age  pen- 
the  Turkish  Parliament  has  postponed  sions  and  secular  schools  without  in- 
action until  November.  This  postpone-  crease  of  taxation.  The  value  of  the 
ment  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  project.  It  church  property  was  estimated  at  $200,- 
is  ascribed  to  German  antagonism.  000,000,  but  according  to  the  report  of 

^  the  Senate  Committee  the  actual  amount 

In    the    air     race     from  realized    will    be    less    than   $60,000,000, 

Foreign  Notes     Paris    to    Turin    by    the  most  of  which  will  be  required  for  the 

way  of  Rome  the  fore-  pensions  of  the  episcopates,  whose  sup- 
most  aviator  is  Lieutenant  Conneau,  of  port  the  State  assumes.  Most  of  the 
the  French  army,  who  entered  under  the  money  was  absorbed  in  the  litigation  of 
name  of  Beaumont.  Seventeen  aviators  claimants,  often  fictitious  and  pursued  to 
enrolled   for  the   race,   registering  fifty-  the  highest  courts  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

six    machines,    twenty-one   biplanes    and      creasing  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

thirty-five  monoplanes,  including  many  The  Council  of  the  State  has  not  yet  sue- 
new  inventions  besides  the  well-known  ceeded  in  solving  the  question  of  the 
makes.  Most  of  the  contestants  dropped  champagne  area  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
out  on  the  way  owing  to  accidents ;  in  growers  in  the  different  districts.  At 
which  there  were,  however,  no  fatalities,  first  it  was  proposed  that  the  product  of 
Conneau  was  the  first  to  reach  Rome  on  the  limited  area  be  labeled  ''Grande- 
the  afternoon  of  May  31,  after  a  fine  Champagne,"  and  that  introduced  in  the 
flight  from  Nice.  He  was  received  on  districts  of  Bar-sur-Aube  and  Bar-sur- 
the  aerodrome  by  Mayor  Nathan,  of  Seine  be  called  simply  "Champagne." 
Rome,  and  other  officials.  Garros,  his  This,  however,  was  regarded  as  objec- 
nearest  rival,  made  a  bad  landing  near  tionable.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
Pisa.  He  wrecked  his  machine  and  in-  product  of  the  smaller  district  he  labeled 
jured  himself  severely,  but  took  a  new  "Champagne,"  and  that  of  the  outlying 
machine  and  '  reached  Rome  the  day  regions,  "Champagne,  second  zone." 
after.  Frey,  the  representative  of  Ger-  Whether  this  decree  will  cause  a  renewal 
many,  arrived  at  Rome  two  days  later,  of  the  riots  remains  to  be  seen. 
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BY   EDWIN    E.   SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

[The  aim  of  tliis  series  is  to  acquaint  the  general  reader  with  certain  leaders  of  modern 
thought  and  to  give  him  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character  of  their  philosophies  of  life  that 
he  may  be  able  to  judge  which  of  them  will  be  worth  his  while  to  study  further.  The 
first  article,  on  the  Belgian  dramatist  and  essayist,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  appeared  May  4, 
and  the  next  will  discuss  the  French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Henri  Poincare. 
Later  articles  will  be  devoted  to  Elie  M'etchnikoff,  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Ernst  Ilaeckel,  Ru- 
dolf Eucken,  H.  G.*  Wells,  G.  B.  Shaw,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  V.  C.  S.  Schiller  and  John  D.-wey. 
—Editor.] 

Henri  Bergson 


"The  history  of  philosophy  shows  us  chief- 
ly the  ceaselessly  renewed  efforts  of  reflection 
laboring  to  attenuate  difficulties,  to  resolve 
contradictions,  to  measure  with  an  increasing 
approximation  a  reality  incommensurable  with 
our  thought.  But  from  time  to  time  bursts 
forth  a  soul  which  seems  to  triumph  over 
these  complications  by  force  of  simplicity,  the 
soul  of  artist  or  of  poet,  keeping  close  to  its 
origin,  reconciling  with  a  harmony  felt  by 
the  heart  terms  perhaps  irreconcilable  by  the 
intelligence.  The  language  which  it  speaks, 
when  it  borrows  the  voice  of  philosophy,  is 
not  similarly  understood  by  everybody.  Some 
think  it  vague,  and  so  it  is  in  what  it  ex- 
presses. Others  feel  it  precise,  because  they 
experience  all  it  suggests.  To  many  ears  it 
brings  only  the  echo  of  a  vanished  past,  but 
others  hear  in  it  as  in  a  prophetic  dream  the 
joyous  song  of  the  future." 

THESE  words,  which  Bergson  used 
in  his  eulogy  of  his  teacher,  Ra- 
vaisson,  before  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
may  be  applied  with  greater  appropriate- 
ness to  Bergson  himself.  For  he,  far 
more  than  Ravaisson,  has  shown  himself 
an  original  force  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  his  philosophy  also  appears  to  some 
people  reactionary  in  tendency  and  to 
others  far  in  advance  of  anything  hith- 
erto formulated.  But  to  all  it  appears 
important.  "Nothing  like  it  since 
Descartes,"  they  say  in  France.  "Noth- 
ing like  it  since  Kant,"  they  say  in 
Germany.  His  lecture  room  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  College  de  France,  but  it  is  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  crowd  which 
would  hear  him.  A  cosmopolitan  crowd 
it  is  that  on  Wednesdays  awaits  the  lec- 
turer, talking  more  languages  than  have 
ordinarily  been  heard  in  the  same  room 
at  any  time  during  the  period  from  the 
strike  on  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  uni- 


versal adoption  of  Esperanto.  French, 
Italian,  English,  American,  German, 
Yiddish  and  Russian  are  to  be  distin- 
guished among  them ;  perhaps  the  last 
predominates  among  the  foreign  tongues, 
for  young  people  of  both  sexes  come 
from  Russia  in  swarms  to  put  themselves 
under  his  instruction.  This  may  rouse 
in  us  some  speculation,  even  apprehen- 
sion. Bergsonianism  has  already  as- 
sumed some  curious  forms  in  the  minds 
of  his  over-ardent  disciples,  and  what  it 
will  become  after  it  has  been  translated 
into  the  Russian  language  and  tempera- 
ment it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy. 

But  the  polyglot  audience  is  silent  as 
M.  Bergson  ascends  the  rostrum  and 
begins  to  talk,  in  slow,  smooth,  clear 
tones,  accented  by  nervous  gestures  of 
his  slender  hands.  His  figure  is  slight, 
and  his  face  thin  and  pointed,  almost  ec- 
clesiastical in  appearance.  His  hair  is 
slightly  gray  but  his  close-cropped  mous- 
tache is  brown.  The  eyes  are  deep,  dark 
and  penetrating,  the  eyes  of  seer  and 
scientist  together.  He  lays  out  his 
argument  in  advance  in  the  formal 
French  style,  but  imlike  most  French  lec- 
turers he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
notes.  His  quick  turns  of  thought  break 
thru  the  conventional  forms  of  logic  and 
find  expression  in  striking  and  original 
similes  drawn  from  his  wide  range  of 
reading.  I  suppose  all  professors  are 
given  nick-names  by  their  students ;  at 
least  all  who  are  either  loved  or  hated 
and  that  includes  all  who  amount  to 
anything.  Bergson's  students  call  him 
"the  lark,"  because  the  higher  he  flies  the 
sweeter  he  sings. 

As  an  experienced  teacher  he  appre- 
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ciales  the  importance  of  repetition,  and  llic  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  lyccCS 
in  his  lectures  brings  up  the  same  idea  conducted  by  Jiinet"  showed  that  his 
in  many  varied  forms  and  italicizes  with  ideas  were  the  dominant  force  of  the 
his  voice  the  essential  points.  All  his  time.  One  school  reported  that  "four 
life  he  has  been  a  teacher,  climbing  up  ])rofessors  here  have  adopted  them  with- 
the  regular  educational  ladder  rung  by  out  reserve  and  made  them  the  soul  of 
rung  to  the  top.  He  was  born  in  Paris  their  teaching."  Jt  is  interesting  to  note 
October  18,  1859.  and  studied  at  the  that  not  one  of  these  high  school  profes- 
Lycee  Condorcet  from  1868  to  1878.  sors  mentioned  either  materialism  or 
Then  he  entered  the  Ecole  Normale  pantheism  among  their  various  philoso- 
Superieure  and  on  graduation,  in  1881  phic  creeds.  They  were  equallv  divided 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  between  objective  and  subjective  think- 
the  iycec  of  Angers  for  two  years,  after-  ers,  or,  say,  between  realists  and  ideal- 
ward   for  five  years   at   Clermont,   then  ists. 

back  to  Paris,  first  in  the  College  Rol-  Bergson  himself  was  a  materialist  to 

lin  and  later  in  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.     In  start  with,  and  he  worked  his  way  up 

1898  he  was  promoted  to  the  Ecole  Nor-  into  his  present  spiritualistic  philosophy 

male  vSuperieure,  and  two  years  later  to  when   he    found   the   inadequacy   of   his 

the  College  de  France.     In  1901  he  was  early  conceptions.    His  taste  was  for  the 

elected  to  the  Institute.  exact  sciences,  and  in  them  he  excelled 

The  rapid  spread  of  his  philosophy  in  while  at  school.  When  he  was  eighteen 
France  is  due  not  only  to  its  intrinsic  he  received  a  prize  in  mathematics  for  a 
value  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  solution  which  was  published  in  full  in 
presents  it,  but  in  part  also  to  his  hav-  the  Annales  de  Mathematiques.  He  in- 
ing  been  a  teacher  of  teachers.  By  his  tended  at  that  time  to  devote  himself  to 
twenty  years'  work  in  the  secondary  the  study  of  mechanics,  and  his  youthful 
schools  or  lycees  of  the  provinces  and  ambition  was  to  continue  and  develop  the 
Paris,  and  in  the  Superior  Normal  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  w^hom 
School,  he  has  molded  the  thought  of  he  was  then  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
thousands  of  young  men  who  are  now  But  as  he  studied  the  formulas  of  me- 
teaching  and  writing  and  ruling  in  chanics  with  a  view  of  discovering  their 
France.  His  present  position  as  lecturer  philosophical  impHcations,  and  of  utili',- 
to  miscellaneous  audiences  in  the  College  ing  them  in  the  explanation  of  the  uni- 
of  France,  tho  more  conspicuous,  is  real-  verse,  he  was  struck  with  their  inade- 
ly  not  more  influential  than  his  earlier  quacy,  even  falsity,  when  applied  to  the 
work.  He  has  the  faculty  of  arousing  phenomena  of  life  and  mind.  In  par- 
the  enthusiasm  and  personal  devotion  of  ticular  he  was  troubled  by  the  symbol  t 
his  students,  so  the  soil  all  over  the  coun-  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  mathemat- 
try  was  prepared  in  advance  for  the  ical  and  physical  formulas,  and  is  sup- 
propagation  of  his  ideas,  and  now  all  he  posed  to  stand  for  "time."  It  is  repre- 
has  to  do  is  to  sow  them  broadcast.  We  sented  geometrically  by  a  straight  line 
may  observe  something  of  the  kind  in  just  like  the  three  dimensions  of  space, 
our  own  country  where  Dewey's  influ-  In  fact,  as  Bergson  points  out,  "time"  as 
ence  has  been  largely  exercised  thru  per-  used  in  physical  science  is  nothing  more 
sonal  contact  with  teachers.  If  he  had  or  less  than  a  fourth  dimension  of  space, 
never  published  a  line,  the  colleges,  nor-  It  is  purely  a  spatial  conception,  an 
mal  and  high  schools  in  the  western  empty  frame-work  in  which  events  may 
half  of  the  United  States  would  never-  be  arranged  in  order  as  objects  are  set  up 
theless  be  teaching  anonymous  Dewey-  in  a  row  on  a  shelf.  There  is  no  change 
ism.  A  philosopher  who  cares  more  for  or  development  in  it,  for  past  and  future 
influence  than  celebrity  will  prefer  a  are  all  the  same  to  it. 
chair  where  he  can  reach  the  largest  Now,  when  Bergson  compared  this 
number  of  future  teachers  to  any  other  physical  conception  of  "time"  with  real 
position  however  exalted.  time  or  duration  as  he  felt  it  within  him- 

We  are  not  left  to  speculation  as  to  self,  he  found  they  were  entirely  dififer- 

the    extent    of    Bergson's    influence    in      ~^      7T~-    T    „  „  .•    ^    ,    ,-    •',-  / ■ — 7 

■P^            -          ,            .              ^.                    .         v.iiv,v,      111  *Reported  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  franqaxse  de 

French  education.     A  questionnaire  on  pnuosophie,  1908. 
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ent  things.  For  the  mind  the  past  does  different  aspects  of  the  same  thin^ 
nut  stretch  ont  in  a  Hne  behind,  ll  is  (monism)  or  that  their  action  is  parallel 
rolled  np  mto  the  present  and  projected  so  that  a  certain  state  of  consciousness 
toward  the  future.  Still  less  is  there  a  always  corresponds  to  a  certain  mole 
path  or  several  optional  paths  definitely  cular  motion  (dualism).  Since  the  ac- 
laid  out  ahead  of  us  in  the  future.  \Vc  livities  of  the  brain  are  presumably  con- 
break  our  own  paths  as  we  go  forward,  trolled  by  the  physical  and  chemical  laws 
It  is  like  the  big  snowballs  that  we  boys  then  must  be  also  the  mental  activities 
used  to  roll  up  to  make  forts  out  of;  all  identical  or  inseparably  connected  with 
the  snow  it  has  passed  over  is  a  part  of  them.  But  Bergson  taking  the  position 
it  and  in  front  the  snow  is  trackless.  of  an  extreme  dualist  argues  that  the 
The  mechanical  formulas  of  science  mind  is  distinct  from  matter  and  only  in 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  part  dependent  upon  it,  that  memories 
which  they  were  designed,  that  is,  the  are  not  altogether  stored  in  the  brain  or 
handling  of  matter,  but  they  are  mislead-  anywhere  in  space,  and  that  the  brain  is 
ing  as  applied  to  living  beings,  and  es-  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 


pecially  to  the  human 
mind,  which  is  the  farth- 
est removed  from  the 
realm  of  material  me- 
chanics. Here  is  true 
freedom  and  initiative. 

The  advocate  of  free 
will   always   gets  beaten 
in    the    argument    with 
the  determinist  when  he 
meets   him   on    his    own 
ground  for  adopting  the 
spatial     conception     o  f 
time    and    the    dynamic 
conception    of    motives, 
reduces   man    to    a    ma- 
chine   and,     of    course, 
makes  him  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  me- 
chanics.    If  it  is  correct 
to   represent   the   future 
as    two    cross-roads    in 
front   of   the    undecided 
individual  and  he  pulled 
to     right     and     left     by 
"motives"   on   either   side,   then   the   de- 
terminist has  it  all  his  own  way.     The 
case  has  been  conceded   to  him  in  ad- 
vance and  the  libertarian  can  only  flinch 
from  his  logic.     But  Bergson  holds  that 
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ment  of  action. 

The  same  is  true  of 
our  senses,  of  our  bodily 
organism  i  n  general. 
They  are  made  for  prac- 
tical, not  speculative, 
purposes.  The  things 
nearest  to  us  are  seen 
largest  and  clearest. 
The  eye  is  useful  be- 
cause its  vision  is  lim- 
ited. If  it  were  suscept- 
ible to  all  rays  like  our 
.  skin  we  should  get,  not 
vision,  but  sunburn. 
Now  the  understanding, 
also  having  a  pragmatic 
origin,  limits  our  knowl- 
edge just  as  the  eye 
limits  our  vision,  and  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Let  me  give  a  few  ex- 
amples of. this  limitation 
of  our  senses  and  of  our 
intellect.  Suppose  we 
at  a  horse  or  auto- 
mobile going  past  in  the  street.  We 
get  an  immediate  sense  of  the  move- 
ment very  decidedly,  but  the  mo- 
tion   itself    we    cannot    see.      We    must 


are     looking 


when   the   determinist   pretends    to    talk      first  analyze  the  motion,  that  is,  take  it 


about  the  future  he  really  is  regarding 
it  as  already  past,  as  definitely  mapped 
and   virtually  existent. 

As  Bergson's  first  book,  "Time  and 
Free  Will,"  was  devoted  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  metaphysical  argument  for  deter- 
minism, so  his  second,  "Matter  and 
Memory,"  was  devoted  to  the  overthrow 


apart,  break  it  up  into  something  that  is 
not  motion.  This  we  can  do  with  a 
kinetoscope  camera  which  takes  snap- 
shots at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  second.  These 
successive  pictures  do  not  give  the  mo- 
tion, no  matter  how  '  ra])idly  they  are 
taken.  Each  represents  the  object  stand- 
ing still,  or  if  not  quick  enough  for  that 


of  the  psychological  argument,  which  is      the  picture   is   blurred ;   but  show   these 
that  the  mind  and  the  brain  are  merely      still-life  photographs  to  us  in  quick  sue- 
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cession  and  we  no  longer  perceive  them 
as  separate  views  but  as  continuous  mo- 
tion. Why  can  the  camera  so  deceive 
us  ?  Simply  because  our  eyes  work  in 
the  same  way.  They  are  cameras  and 
the  exposure  time  of  the  retina  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  moving  picture 
films.  A  moving  object  looked  at  stead- 
ily is  merely  a  blurred  band.  But  if  we 
wink  rapidly  we  can  catch  glimpses  of 
the  legs  of  the  horse  or  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  thus  like  the  kinetescope  trans- 
forming motion  into  immobility  by  inter- 
mittent attention. 

Look  closely  at  a  portrait  in  this 
magazine,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is 
composed  of  pure 
black  and  white. 
Needless  to  say 
that  the  face  por- 
trayed was  not 
composed  of  black 
spots  of  vari- 
ous sizes  on  a 
white  ground.  In 
the  original  there 
were  no  black,  no 
white  and  no  dots. 
There  were  only 
even  shadings, 
lighter  and  darker. 
It  is  an  abso- 
lute misrepresenta- 
tion. Yet  viewed 
with  the  naked  eye 
at  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  put  the 
dots  out  of  sight 
the  picture  imitates 
the  shading  of  the 
original  well 
enough  to  be  called 
a  "half-tone  plate," 

altho  there  is  really  not  a  half-tone  in  it, 
nothing  but  black  and  white.  Now  this 
trick  of  decomposing  continuous  motion 
into  successive  pictures  like  the  kineto- 
scope  and  decomposing  continuous  space 
into  successive  spots  like  the  printing 
process,  is  the  way  we  do  our  thinking. 
The  mind  goes  by  jerks  like  the  eye. 
When  we  think  of  the  course  of  history 
we  break  it  up  into  blocks  of  handy  size, 
comparing  century  with  century,  year 
with  year.  This  is  perfectly  justifiable, 
very  useful,  in  fact  inevitable,  and  quite 
innocent,  provided  we  realize  that  it  is  a 
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logical  fiction,  adapted  to  practical  pur- 
poses merely.  The  trouble  has  come 
from  not  recognizing  this.  People  gen- 
erally, and  especially  scientists  and  phil- 
osophers, have  been  inclined  to  regard 
this  process  of  rationalization  as  the  way 
of  getting  at  reality,  instead  of  as  a  mere 
tool  for  handling  reality. 

Long  ago,  when  men  first  began  to 
think  hard,  they  discovered  the  inade- 
quacy of  mere  thinking.  Zeno  of  Elea 
propounded  among  other  puzzles  that  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  which  has  kept 
the  world  guessing  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies.    While  Achilles  is  making  up  his 

handicap,  the  tor- 
toise has  gone  on 
a  bit  farther,  and 
when  Achilles  has 
covered  this  dis- 
tance, the  tortoise 
is  not  there,  but 
still  ahead,  and 
since  space  is  con- 
ceived as  infinitely 
divisible,  Achilles 
would  take  an  in- 
finity of  time  to 
catch  up.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  experi- 
ment was  ever 
tried.  That  was 
not  the  way  of  the 
Greeks.  They 

placed  too  much 
reliance  upon  their 
brains  and  too  lit- 
tle on  anything 
outside  of  them  to 
put  a  theory  to  the 
test  of  experiment. 
But  it  has  been 
agreed  everywhere, 
always  and  by  all, 
that  Achilles  would  catch  the  tortoise, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  each 
generation  has  tried  to  explain  how  he 
could,  often  succeeding  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  but  rarely  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  other  people.  For  the  point  to 
this  puzzle  is  not  to  get  the  answer,  but 
to  say  why  it  puzzles  us,  and  to  this  point 
philosophers  from  Aristotle  to  Bergson 
have  devoted  much  study;  and  doubtless 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

I  remember  well  the  day  when  that 
ancient  jest  was  first  sprung  upon  me  in 
the  University  of  Kansas,  by  the  instruc- 
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tor  in  philosophy,  a  bright  young  man 
just  on  from  Harvard,  who  had  the 
Eleatics  at  his  finger  tips.  -Several  of 
the  boys  volunteered  to  explain  it,  but  I, 
having  the  longest  arm  and  snappiest  fin- 
gers, got  the  floor.  I  suggested  that  we 
substitute  a  greyhound  chasing  a  jack- 
rabbit  for  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  who 
must  be  tired  of  running  so  long.  Both 
greyhound  and  jack-rabbit  progress  by 
jumps,  and  I  argued,  with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  chalk,  that  these  could  be  meas- 
ured and  laid  ofif  on  the  prairie,  here 
represented  by  the  blackboard,  and  so 
the  whole  thing  figured  out.  But  the  in- 
structor denied  my  petition  for  a  change 
of  venue.  He  stuck  to  Greece  and  re- 
fused to  meet  me  on  my  native  soil,  so  I 
retired  discomfited.  I  thought  him  un- 
accommodating at  the  time,  but  I  see 
now  that  he  was  merely  wise.  Wariness 
is  often  so  mistaken  for  disobligingness. 
The  paradox  is  solved  by  science  and  by 
common  sense  by  assuming  that  Achilles 
and  the  tortoise  move  by  jumps  instead 
of  continuously,  and  then  comparing 
these  jumps,  which  are  now  of  finite 
length  and  number. 

In  short,  we  know  what  motion  is  by 
common  sense,  by  feeling,  by  intuition, 
but  when  we  come  to  reason  about  it, 
and  especially  when  we  come  to  talk 
about  it,  we  have  to  substitute  for  it 
something  that  is  not  motion,  but  is 
easier  to  handle  and  near  enough  like  it, 
so  that  ordinarily  it  serves  just  as  well. 
It  is  as  much  like  it  as  the  short  straight 
lines,  substituted  by  the  mathematician, 
are  like  the  segments  of  the  curve  he  is 
trying  to  solve.  What  is  true  of  motion 
is  true  in  a  way  of  all  our  definitions, 
formulations,  laws  and  categories ;  they 
are  not  the  real  things,  but  merely  handy 
surrogates.  They  represent  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  reality  more  or  less 
satisfactorily.  These  formulas  are  not 
designed  to  pick  all  the  locks  of  Nature's 
treasure  chests.  They  are  good  for  the 
lock  they  are  designed  for  and  sometimes 
others,  not  all.  The  master  key  to  all 
locks  either  does  not  exist  or  is  too  cum- 
brous to  be  wielded  by  man. 

Bergson's  theory  of  personality  arises 
naturally  out  of  his  conception  of  time. 
Time  is  said  to  have  one  dimension. 
Yes,  if  we  symbolize  it  by  a  line ;  other- 
wise, not,  it  has  no  dimension.     The  im- 


personal time  of  the  philosophers  and 
scientists  is  merely  the  spatial  symbol  of 
duration.  What  our  experience  shows 
us  is  not  this  empty  artificial  uneventful 
time  but  duration.  And  not  merely  dura- 
tion but  durations,  for  there  are  as  many 
durations  of  different  interval  rhythm 
as  there  are  consciousnesses.  This  is 
what  is  real  in  time.  Time  is  really  the 
continuous  unroUing  of  our  conscious 
life,  of  psychologic  states  which  do  not 
become  distinct  except  when  it  pleases  us 
to  divide  them.  Personality  is  a  contin- 
uity of  indivisible  movement.  We  can 
draw  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the  river, 
and  then  another  bucketful,  but  we  can 
never  get  the  stream  in  this  way  for  the 
stream  is  essentially  movement.  The 
movement  is  what  is  substantial  about 
the  stream. 

From  immobile  states  we  can  never 
make  of  life  what  experience  actually 
gives  us,  for  life  is  change.  Only  by  seiz- 
ing this  change  directly  in  an  integral 
experience  can  we  solve  the  problem.  To 
true  realities  no  concept  is  applicable. 
Reality  must  be  regarded  itself,  in  itself, 
just  as  it  is ;  and  in  giving  a  description 
of  it  we  can  fix  only  the  image  of  it  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

The  guiding  thread  of  philosophical 
problems  is  that  the  intellect  is  an  in- 
strument of  action  which  has  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  order 
to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  that  mat- 
ter opposes  to  life.  The  intellect  has 
constituted  itself  for  the  purpose  of  a 
battle.  The  obstacles  which  it  would 
overthrow  are  those  of  brute  matter. 
The  categories  of  the  understanding  are 
constructed  with  a  view  of  action  upon 
matter.  So  where  our  intellect  seeks  to 
know  something  else  than  the  material 
world,  it  finds  itself  unable  to  grasp  it. 
The  whole  history  of  the  evolution  of 
life  combines  to  show  that  intelligence  is 
an  instrumental  function  for  action  upon 
matter,  to  formulate  and  present  the 
laws  which  permit  us  to  foresee,  and 
therefore  to  forestall. 

In  dealing  with  a  reality  like  personal- 
ity, the  intellect  will  first  attempt  to  han- 
dle the  subject  with  the  same  processes 
that  it  employs  for  inert  matter,  there- 
fore it  ends  in  a  logical  impasse.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
question.     The  concepts  which  it  would 
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apply  to  personality  are  made  only  for 
the  material  world.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  apply  them  adequately  to  the  life 
of  the  mind,  which  overflows  them. 

To  direct  our  attention  upon  the 
stream  of  our  consciousness  breaks  it  up 
and  immobilizes  it.  But  it  may  be 
reached  by  another  kind  of  introspection, 
which  consists  in  letting-  live,  in  trying 
to  reinforce  vitality.  In  this  way  activity 
may  become  consciousness  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  active.  Thus  the  ego  may  be 
seized  as  it  really  is,  as  a  transition  and 
a  continuity.* 

In  his  theory  of  evolution  Bergson 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  intelli- 
gence and  instinct.  As  intelligence  has 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  human 
race  so  instinct  has  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  ants,  bees  and  wasps.  Here 
we  see  instinct  attaining  its  ends  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  varied  and  com- 
plicated expedients.  The  ant  is  lord  of 
the  subsoil  as  man  is  lord  of  the  soil. 
The  solitary  wasps,  whom  Maeterlinck 
would  despise  as  primitive  individualists 
in  comparison  with  the  socialized  bees, 
are  used  by  Bergson  to  illustrate  his 
theory  of  instinct.  These  insects  pro- 
vide for  the  future  needs  of  their  lar- 
vae by  storing  up  in  their  underground 
nest  spiders,  beetles  or  caterpillars. 
These  are  to  be  kept  alive,  as  we  keep 
turtles  and  lobsters,  so  they  will  be  fresh, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  escap- 
ing the  wasp  paralyzes  them  by  stinging 
them  at  the  point  or  points  where  the 
motor  nerves  meet.  One  species  of  wasp 
pierces  the  ganglia  of  its  caterpillar  bv 
nine  successive  thrusts  of  its  sting  and 
then  squeezes  the  head  in  its  mandibles, 
enough  to  cause  paralysis  without  death. 
Other  kinds  of  wasps  have  to  use  other 
forms  of  surgical  treatment  according  to 
the  kind  of  insect  they  put  into  storage. 
How  can  this  be  explained?  If  we  call 
it  intelligence  we  must  assume  that  the 
wasp  or  its  ancestors  has  been  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  insect  anatomy  such 
as  we  hesitate  to  credit*  to  any  being 
lower  in  the  scale  of  life  than  a  professor 
of  entomology.     If  we  adopt  a  mechan- 

*For  RerRson's  nnnublislied  views  on  personality, 
summarized  above.  I  am  indebted  to  Mile.  F.  F'otron, 
one  of  his  students,  who  has  kindly  supplied  me  with 
notes  down  to  March  17,  on  the  course  of  lectures 
which   he  is  now  giving  at  the  College  de  France. 


istic  hypothesis,  we  must  assume  that 
this  marvelous  skill  in  surgery  has  been 
gradually  acquired  in  the  course  of  thou- 
sands of  generations,  either  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  descendants  of  those  insects 
who  happened  to  have  stuck  their  stings 
into  the  nine  right  places  (Darwinism), 
or  by  the  inheritance  of  the  acquired 
habit  of  stinging  a  certain  species  of 
caterpillar  in  that  particular  way  (Lam- 
arckianism).  But  since  this  knowledge 
or  skill  is  never  of  use  to  the  individual 
insect  and  is  of  no  use  to  the  species  until 
it  has  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  we  can  hardly  adopt  either 
theory  without  straining  our  imagina- 
tion. 

But  the  assumed  difficulties  vanish  if 
we  adopt  the  Bergsonian  point  of  view 
and  regard  the  caterpillar  and  wasp  as 
two  parts  of  the  same  process.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  they  are  fitted  together. 
Slayer  and  slain  have  developed  for  that 
purpose,  and  what  is  apparently  antagon- 
ism is  really  co-operation.  The  import- 
ance of  this  theory  to -those  who  are  trou- 
bled about  the  moral  interpretation  of  the 
universe  is  obvious,  for  the  stinging  of 
the  caterpillar  would  seem  something 
like  picking  a  sliver  out  of  the  left  hand 
by  the  right,  but  Bergson  does  not  go 
into  this  question  at  all. 

The  formation  of  the  eye,  which  is  the 
source  of  much  perplexity  to  evolution- 
ists of  all  schools,  provides  Bergson  with 
an  excellent  illustration  of  his  theory. 
The  eye  of  mollusks  is  similar  in  form 
and  identical  in  function  with  the  eye  of 
the  vertebrates  yet  the  two  are  composed 
of  different  elements  and  grow  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  The  retina  of  the  vertebrate 
is  produced  by  an  expansion  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  of  the  young  em- 
bryo. It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  the 
brain  coming  out  to  see.  In  the  mollusk, 
on  the  contrary,  the  retina  is  formed 
from  the  external  layer  of  the  embryo. 
Here  heredity  is  out  of  the  question  be- 
cause of  this  difference  of  formation  and 
because  the  man  is  not  descended  from 
the  mollusk  nor  the  mollusk  from  man. 
The  structure  of  the  eye  involves  the 
combination  of  such  a  large  number  of 
elements  and  must  satisfy  so  many  con- 
ditions before  it  is  orood  for  anythine. 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  explain 
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it  either  as  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
light  or  as  the  result  of  an  accretion  of 
sHght  accidental  variations. 

But  Bergson  coming  in  with  his  phil- 
osophic faith  at  the  point  where  science 
leaves  off  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  eye  is  a  complicated  structure, 
seeing  is  one  simple  act.  Why  not  hcgin 
our  explanation  with  the  simple,  instead 
of  the  complex?  The  analytical  method 
of  the  intellect,  tho  useful  in  its  place, 
does  not  lead  us  to  the  meaning  of  real- 
ity. It  is  as  if  we  could  only  see  a  pic- 
ture as  broken  up  into  a  mosaic,  or  as 
if  we  could  only  consider  a  movement  of 
the  hand  in  the  mathematician's  way,  as 


Bergson  seems  born  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  Amiel's  criticism  of  French  phil- 
osophy :  "The  French  lack  that  intuitive 
faculty  to  which  the  living  unity  of 
things  is  revealed."  "Their  logic  never 
goes  beyond  the  category  of  mechanism 
nor  their  metaphysic  beyond  dualism." 

M.  Bergson's  residence  is  the  Villa 
Montmorency  in  Auteuil,  a  quiet  quarter 
of  Paris,  lying  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  summer  he  goes 
to  Switzerland  for  greater  seclusion  and 
tlie  stimulus  of  a  higher  altitude  upon 
his  thought.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  an  afternoon  with  him  last 
summer.     From  Geneva,  where    I    was 


VILLA  BOIS-GENTIL,  •      

The   summer  home   of  M.    Bergson   at   St.    Cergue,    Switzerland 


an  infinite  series  of  points  arranged  in  a 
curve. 

"So  the  eye  with  its  marvelous  complexity 
of  structure,  may  be  only  the  simple  act  of 
vision,  divided  for  us  into  a  mosaic  of  cells, 
whose  order  seems  marvelous  to  us  because 
we  have  conceived  the  whole  as  an  assem- 
blage.  .   .   . 

"Mechanism  and  finalism  both  go  too  far, 
for  they  attribute  to  Nature  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  labors  of  Hercules  in  holding 
that  she  has  exalted  to  the  simple  act  of  vi- 
sion an  infinity  of  infinitely  complex  elements, 
whereas  Nature  has  had  no  more  trouble  in 
making  an  eye  than  I  have  in  lifting  my 
hand.  Nature's  simple  act  has  divided  itself 
automatically  into  an  infinity  of  elements 
which  are  then  found  to  be  coordinated  to 
one  idea,  just  as  the  movement  of  my  hand 
has  dropped  an  infinity  of  points  which  are 
then  found  to  satisfy  one  equation."— Cr^a- 
five  Evolution,  pp.  90-91. 


staying,  I  took  the  railroad  that  skirts 
the  lake  upon  the  western  side  to  Nyon, 
an  old  Roman  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dole,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Swiss  Jura. 
St.  Cergue,  my  destination,  was  nine 
miles  inland  and  a  half  a  mile  up.  The 
distance  I  had  to  go  was  therefore  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
these  distances  but  I  did  not  figure  it 
out,  because,  according  to  Bergson,  we 
live  in  time  rather  than  space  and  dura- 
tion is  not  a  measure  of  length.  So  I 
can  only  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  long- 
est and  pleasantest  hypothenuses  I  ever 
traversed.  For  there  was  a  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration in  rising  ever  higher  as  the 
carriage  zigzagged  thru  the  woods,  and 
in  getting  a  grander  view  each  time  we 
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M.   AND   MME.    BERGSON    ON    THE    PORCH    OF   VILLA  BOIS-GENTIL 


stopped  at  a  turn  to  give  way  to  an  auto- 
mobile chugging  slowly  up  or  coasting 
swiftly  down.  Arrived  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  St.  Cergue  T  had  still  a  climb 
and  a  search  among  the  hotels,  pensions 
and  summer  homes  scattered  over  the 
mountainside  for  Villa  Bois-gentil.  This 
was  found*  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow 
backed  by  a  forest  of  firs,  a  square  two- 
story  house,  simply  furnished  but  with 
no  afifectation  of  rusticity  as  is  common 
in  American  country  homes.  From  the 
enclosed  porch  there  is  a  glorious  view 
of  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  long  blue  cres- 
cent of  Lake  Geneva  curving  around  the 
ramparts  of  its  base.  But,  as  with  manv 
another  Swiss  view,  the  effect  is  marred 
by  the  presence  of  a  big  box  of  a  hotel 
in  the  immediate  foreground. 

One  would  have  thought  from  the  cor- 
diality of  my  reception  that  a  philoso- 
])her  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
entertain  a  wandering  American  journal- 
ist. .  At  lunch  T  had  an  opportunity  of 
n^eetin"-  also  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 


Bergson,  and  afterward  a  long  talk  with 
Professor  Bergson,  who  later  accompa- 
nied me  down  the  steep  mountain  path 
to  the  village  and  along  the  winding  road 
thru  the  woods.  His  conversation  has 
the  charm  of  his  books,  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  mission  of  philosophy,  the  wealth 
of  illustrations  drawn  from  many  fields 
of  science  and  art,  the  freshness  and  in- 
spiration of  his  novel  point  of  view,  the 
candidness  in  the  consideration  of  oppos- 
ing arguments,  the  unaffected,  unpre- 
tentious manner,  the  absence  of  the 
professional  jealousy  and  personal  ar- 
rogance which  has  been  character- 
istic of  many  original  thinkers.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  in  his  re- 
views and  criticisms  of  the  historic 
systems  of  philosophy,  he  never  seeks  to 
overthrow  them  but  is  always  trying  to 
see  how  much  of  them  he  can  save  and 
assimilate.  He  believes  that  it  is  possible 
for  metaphysics  to  have  a  continuous  and 
positive  development  like  the  natural  sci- 
ences,  each  man  building  on   what  has 
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gone  before,  instead  of  setting  up  a  new 
school  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  per- 
sonal following.* 

I  took  the  liberty  of  extending  to  Pro- 
fessor Bergson  an  invitation  to  America, 
for  I  was  able  to  assure  him  of  a  hearty 
welcome  on  account  of  the  deep  interest 
already  taken  here  in  his  thought.  Young 
men  in  several  universities  have  spoken 
to  me  of  their  desire  to  go  to  Paris  to 
study  under  him,  and  in  Columbia  a  class 
under  Prof.  W.  P.  Montague  has  devot- 
ed the  entire  year  to  his  philosophy.  The 
work  of  James  and  Dewey  has  prepared 
the  way  for  Bergson  in  this  country,  for 
his  philosophy  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
structive system  built  upon  pragmatic 
criticism.  Indeed  he  has  been  accused 
by  his  opponents  of  stealing  Yankee 
psychology  and  making  metaphysics  out 
of  it.  The  truth  is  James  and  Bergson 
pursued  thru  many  years  lines  of 
thought  of  similar  tendency  but  of  inde- 
pendent development,  tho  each  has  re- 
peatedly taken  occasion  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  case  of  psycho-metaphysical  paral- 
lelism rather  than  of  interaction. 

Professor  Bergson  was  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  the  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  held  in  connection  with  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904 
but  thought  it  too  far  to  go  for  one 
hour's  lecture,  and  now  his  work  at  the 
College  de  France  keeps  him  at  home. 
But  perhaps  some  enterprising  American 
university  could  find  a  way  of  getting 
him  here.  The  interest  in  his  lectures 
would  not  be  confined  to  academic  circles 
for  he  speaks  English  as  well  as  he  does 
his  native  tongue,  which  is.  more  than 
could  be  said  of  some  of  our  exchange 
professors. 

M.  Bergson  believes  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  any  philosophical  idea  clear  and 
acceptable  to  the  multitude.  In  this  he 
obviously  differs  from  other  philoso- 
phers, many  of  whom  do  not  think  it 
possible  and  some  of  whom  do  not  think 
it  desirable.  But  to  gain  the  wider  audi- 
ence the  author  must  take  great  pains 
with  his  style.  The  fault  with  transla- 
tions is  that  the  swing,  the  rhythm,  is  apt 

*For  his  views  on  the  nossibility  of  scientific  meta- 
physics see  Le  Parallclisme  psycho-physique  et  la 
metaphysique  positive  in  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  fran- 
gaise  de  Philosophie,  June,  1901;  and  Introduction 
a  la  metaphysique  in  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de 
Morale,    January,    1903. 


to  be  lost  or  altered  and  this  is  essential 
to  the  impression  as  well  as  the  right 
words.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  exact  English  equivalent 
of  elan  vital  which  is  the  key  word  of 
his  Evolution  creatrice,  and  he  replied 
that  he  thought  that  "impetus,"  the  word 
chosen  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  in  his 
translation  of  the  work,  was  better  than 
any  of  the  others  which  had  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  "impulse,"  "momentum," 
"push,"  "force,"  etc. 

M.  Bergson's  method  of  composition 
is  based  on  his  theory  of  style.  In  un- 
dertaking a  new  book  he  spends  as  many 
years  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  mastery 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  the 
development  of  his  ideas.  Then  when 
he  starts  in  to  compose  he  sets  aside  all 
his  books  and  notes,  and  writes  at  a  furi- 
ous rate  so  as  to  get  the  book  down  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  it  took  in 
his  mind  at  one  time,  jotting  down  his 
thoughts  as  rapidly  as  they  come,  often 
in  fragmentary  sentences  and  words,  so 
as  not  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  his 
mind.  Then  having  put  on  paper  the 
essentials  of  his  theme  with  its  original 
impetus,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  long 
process  of  revision,  verification  and  cor- 
rection. 

To  art  in  all  its  forms  Bergson  has 
given  a  large  place  in  his  philosophy. 
The  little  book  in  which  he  has  touched 
upon  it,  Le  Rire  (Laughter),  is  not  so 
much  of  a  digression  from  his  funda- 
mental line  of  thought  as  may  appear. 
He  explains  that  ridicule  has  developed 
as  a  method  of  social  control,  to  whip 
people  into  line,  to  punish  them  for  wil- 
ful or  absentminded  disregard  of  social 
usages.  Laughter  is  incompatible  with 
emotion.  The  comic  addresses  itself  to 
pure  intelligence.  A  joke  cannot  be  per- 
ceived until  the  heart  has  a  momentary 
anesthesia.  There  is  nothing  comic  ex- 
cept human  beings.  Man  has  been  de- 
fined as  "the  laughing  animal."  He  is 
also  the  only  laughable  animal.  Man  be- 
comes ridiculous  when  we  regard  him 
from  an  intellectualist  standpoint,  that  is, 
as  a  machine.  The  attitudes,  gestures 
and  movements  of  the  human  body  are 
laughable  in  the  exact  degree  that  they 
seem  to  us  mechanical.  We  always 
laugh  when  persons  seem  like  things. 

The  bearing  of  this  theory  of  the  ridic- 
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iilous  upon  liis  i)liil(jsupliy  is  so  obvious 
that  lie  does  iiol  need  to  state  it.  Berg- 
son,  too,  might  use  ridicule  as  a  weapon 
and  laugh  determinism  out  of  court. 
The  man  of  the  niechanists  would  be  as 
funny  as  a  jack-in-the-box. 

In  the  same  volume  he  gives  his  view 
of  the  function  of  art,  from  which  a  few 
sentences  may  be  quoted  here  as  it  has 
not  been  translated : 

"What  is  the  object  of  art?  If  reality 
struck  our  senses  and  our  consciousness  di- 
rectly; if  we  could  enter  into  immediate  com- 
munication with  things  and  with  each  other, 
I  believe  that  art  would  be  useless,  or  rather 
that  we  would  all  be  artists,  for  our  souls 
would  then  vibrate  continuously  in  unison 
with  nature.  Our  eyes,  aided  by  our  mem- 
ory, would  cut  out  in  space  and  fix  in  time 
inimitable  pictures.  Our  glance  would  seize 
in  passing,  sculptured  in  the  living  marble 
of  the  human  body,  bits  of  statuary  as  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  antiquity.  We  would  hear 
singing  in  the  depths  of  our  souls  like  music, 
sometimes  gay,  more  often  plaintive,  always 
original,  the  uninterrupted  melody  of  our  in- 
terior life.  All  this  is  around  us,  all  this  is 
in  us,  and  yet  nothing  of  all  this  is  perceived 
by  us  distinctly.  Between  nature  and  us — 
what  do  I  say? — between  us  and  our  own 
consciousness,  a  veil  interposes,  a  thick  veil 
for  the  common  man,  a  thin  veil,  almost 
transparent,  for  the  artist  and  the  poet.  What 
fairy  has  woven  this  veil?  Was  it  thru  malice 
or  thru  friendliness?  It  is  necessary  to  live 
and  life  requires  that  we  apprehend  things 
relatively  to  our  needs.  Living  consists  in 
acting.  To  live  is  to  receive  from  objects 
only  the  useful  impression  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  it  by  the  appropriate  reactions ;  the 
other  impressions  must  obliterate  themselves 
or  come  to  us  only  confusedly.  I  look  and 
I  believe  I  see,  I  listen  and  believe  I  hear,  I 
study  myself  and  I  believe  I  read  to  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  But  what  I  see  and  what 
I  hear  from  the  external  world  is  simply 
what  my  senses  extract  from  it  in  order  to 
throw  light  upon  my  conduct ;  what  I  know 
of  myself  is  what  flows  on  the  surface,  what 
takes  part  in  action.  My  senses  and  my  con- 
sciousness give  me  only  a  practical  simplifi- 
cation of  reality. 

"Thus,  whether  it  be  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry  or  music,  art  has  no  other  object  than 
to  dissipate  the  practically  useful  symbols,  the 
generalities  conventionally  and  socially  ac- 
cepted, in  short  all  that  masks  reality  for  us, 
in  order  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  reality 
itself.  It  is  a  misunderstanding  on  this  point 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  debate  between 
realism  and  idealism  in  art.  Art  is  certainly 
only  a  more  direct  vision  of  reality.  But  this 
purity  of  perception  implies  a  rupture  with 
useful  convention,  an  innate  and  specially  lo- 
calized disinterestedness  of  the  sense  or  of  the 
consciousness,  in  short,  a  certain  immaterial- 
ity of  life  which  is  what  has  always  been 
called   idealism.       So   one    might   say   without 


in  ihc  least  playing  upon  the  sense  of  the 
words,  that  realism  is  in  the  work  when 
idealism  is  in  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  by  force 
of  ideality  alone  that  one  can  regain  contact 
with    reality." 

Ihere  are  various  other  ways  besides 
art  whereby  we  may  recover  and 
strengthen  the  faculty  of  intuition,  which 
has  been  suffered  to  atrophy  thru  too 
exclusive  a  reliance  upon  rational  proc- 
esses. There  is,  for  example,  action,  life 
itself,  the  sense  of  living,  which  brings 
us  into  immediate  contact  with  reality. 
Qy  the  help  of  science,  art  and  philos- 
ophy, we  may  achieve  sympathy,  a  feel- 
ing of  the  kinship  of  nature,  a  conscious- 
ness of  interpenetration,  a  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  evolution.  Above  all, 
philosophy  has  this  aim  and  power,  to 
develop  another  faculty,  complementary 
to  the  intellect,  that  will  open  to  us  a 
perspective  on  the  other  half  of  reality, 
not  capable  of  being  confined  in  the  rigid 
formulas  of  deductive  logic. 

'There  are  things  that  intelligence  alone  is 
able  to  seek  but  which,  by  itself,  it  will  never 
find.  These  things  instinct  alone  can  find, 
but  it  will  never  seek  them. 

"Intelligence  and  instinct  are  turned  in  op- 
posite directions,  the  former  toward  inert 
matter,  the  latter  toward  life.  Intelligence 
by  means  of  science,  which  is  its  work,  will 
deliver  up  to  us  more  and  more  completely 
the  secret  of  physical  operations ;  of  life  it 
brings  us,  and  moreover  only  claims  to  bring 
us,  a  translation  in  terms  of  inertia.  It  goes 
all  around  life,  taking  from  the  outside  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  views  of  it,  draw- 
ing it  into  itself  instead  of  entering  into  it. 
But  it  is  to  the  very  inwardness  of  life  that 
intuition  leads — by  intuition  I  mean  instinct 
that  has  become  disinterested,  self-conscious, 
capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  object  and  of 
enlarging  it  indefinitely. 

"We  see  that  the  intellect,  so  skilful  in  deah 
'  ing  with  the  inert,  is  awkward  the  moment 
it  touches  the  living.  Whether  it  wants  to 
treat  the  life  of  the  body  or  the  life  of  the 
mind,  it  proceeds  with  the  rigor,  the  stiffness 
and  the  brutality  of  an  instrument  not  de- 
signed for  such  use.  The  history  of  hygiene 
or  of  pedagogy  teaches  us  much  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

In  Bergson's  system  metaphysics  occu- 
pies the  same  place  that  it  does  in  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  Metaphysics  is  sim- 
ply what  is  beyond  physics,  not  some- 
thing antagonistic  to  it.  He  has  not,  like 
many  modern  philosophers,  been  con- 
temptuous toward  physiological  psychol- 
ogy. On  the  contrary,  he  has  mastered 
it  and  built  upon  it.  This  is  the  reason, 
I   think,   v^hy   his    ideas    have   met   with 
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such  swift  acceptance.  It  is  as  absurd 
for  a  philosopher  nowadays  to  attempt 
to  confine  himself  to  the  data  accessible 
to  Plato  as  it  would  be  for  a  mathemati- 
cian to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
modern  physics  with  the  use  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Euclid. 

Bergson  may  be  called  a  man  of  three 
books,  if  we  ignore  Le  Rirc,  which  is 
merely  a  flying  buttress  of  his  system. 
In  the  first,  known  in  English  as  Time 
and  Free  IV ill,  he  develops  his  theory  of 
vital  duration  as  distinct  from  physical 
time,  which  has  been  the  guiding  clue  of 
all  his  later  thinking.  This  volume,  com- 
pleted in  1887,  was  the  outcome  of  a 
four  years'  study  of  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
time  and  space.  For  the  second  book, 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  brain,  it  w.as  necessary  to  master 
the  voluminous  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  clinical  and  experi- 
mental researches  on  aphasia  and  locali- 
zation of  function.  This  required  nine 
years  of  study,  embodied  in  Matter 
and  Memory,  appearing  in  1896.  In  the 
preparation  for  the  third  book  he  de- 
voted eleven  years  to  the  study  of  biol- 
ogy and  produced  Creative  Evolution  in 
1907.  According  to  this  rate  of  increase 
we  might  expect  his  fourth  volume  in 
1923,  but  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Bergson  himself  the  mathe- 
matical determinism  that  he  repudiates. 

I  call  attention  to  this  preliminary 
study  of  the  sciences,  because  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  anti-intellectualist  tend- 
ency of  the  pragmatic  movement  should 
lead  to  a  disregard  of  the  importance  of 
scientific  research.  That  this  danger  is 
real  and  present  was  shown  in  the  Binet 
report  on  the  teaching  of  philosophy, 
previously  referred  to.  Some  of  the 
professors  complained  that  their  stu- 
dents, under  the  influence  of  Bergson's 
ideas,  had  come  to  have  a  disdain  for  the 
tedious  and  laborious  methods  of  experi- 
mental science,  believing  that  science 
does  not  give  us  reality,  and  assuming 
that,  while  science  is  good  enough  for 
mechanics  and  physicians,  it  is  indiflfer- 
ent  to  philosophers. 

When  this  point  was  brought  up  for 
discussion  in  the  Societe  frangaise  de 
Philosophic,  M.  Bergson  made  an  indig- 
nant reply,  declaring  that  in  the  theories 


attributed  tu  him  he  recognized  nothing 
tlrat  he  had  taught  or  written.  He  had 
never  condemned  science  or  subordi- 
nated it  to  metaphysics. 

"Mathematics,  for  instance,  what  have  I 
said  of  that?  That,  however  great  may  be 
the  part  played  in  it  by  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, it  must  not  lose  sight  of  space  and  mat- 
ter; that  matter  and  space  are  realities;  that 
matter  is  weighted  with  geometry;  that  geom- 
etry is  consequently  not  a  mere  play  but  a 
true  point  of  contact  with  the  absolute.  I 
attribute  the  same  absolute 'value  to  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  It  is  true  they  enunciate  laws 
of  which  the  form  would  have  been  different 
if  other  variables,  other  units  of  measure,  had 
been  chosen,  and  especially  if  the  problems 
bad  been  propounded  chronologically  in  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Rut  all  tliis  is  because  we  are 
obliged  to  break  up  nature  and  to  examine 
one  by  one  the  problems  it  sets  for  us.  Real- 
ly, physics  strives  for  the  absolute  and  it  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  as  it  advances  this 
ideal  limit.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there 
exists,  among  modern  conceptions  of  science, 
a  theory  that  puts  a  higher  value  upon  posi- 
tive science.  Most  of  them  give  us  science 
as  entirely  relative  to  human  intelligence.  I 
hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  reality  itself, 
absolute  reality,  which  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  tend-  to  reveal  to  us.  Science 
only  begins  to  become  relative,  or  rather  sym- 
bolic, when  it  approaches  from  the  physico- 
chemical  side,  the  problems  of  life  and  con- 
sciousness. But  even  here  it  is  quite  legiti- 
mate. It  only  needs  then  to  be  completed  by 
a  study  of  another  kind,  that  is,  metaphysics. 
In  short,  all  my  researches  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  bring  about  a  rapprorhenient 
between  metaphysics  and  science  and  to  con- 
solidate the  one  with  the  other  without  sacri- 
ficing anything  of  either,  after  having  first 
clearly  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other." 

This  outspoken  and  emphatic  language 
ought  to  clear  the  air  of  many  current 
misconceptions  of  Bergson's  philosophy. 
Now  that  he  has  laid  down  his  funda- 
mental principles,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  v^ill  next  take  up  their  applications  to 
the  interpretation  of  history  and  the 
problems  of  conduct.  If  he  does  not  do 
this  himself,  others  will  do  it  for  him, 
and  doubtless  not  always  in  accordance 
with  his  intentions.  In  fact,  they  are  al- 
ready doing  it.  In  F'rance,  Bergsonian- 
ism  is  not  an  academic  speculation,  but 
an  active  force  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  of  the  day.  We  liear 
of  a  Bergsonian  art  and  a  Bergsonian 
literature  as  well  as  a  Bergsonian  Cath- 
olicism and  a  Bergsonian  labor  move- 
ment. The  tw^o  last  mentioned  are  of 
especial  interest  as  showing  the  influence 
of  his  novel  views  upon  the  most  diverse 
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minds.  Just  as  there  were  Hegelians  of 
the  Right  and  Hegehans  of  the  Left,  so 
now  there  are  two  wings  of  Bergsonian- 
ism,  the  conservative  being  the  Modern- 
ists and  the  radical  being  the  Syndical- 
ists. 

Hiere  has  rarely  been  seen  such  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  metaphysical 
thought  as  that  of  the  French  neo-Cath- 
olics.  Between  1902  and  1903  eleven 
new  reviews  devoted  to  Catholic  philos- 
ophy and  theology  were  founded.  The 
])  r  a  g  m  a  t  i  c  philosophy,  particularly 
James's  ''Varieties  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence," pointed  the  way  to  a  new  Christian 
apologetic  based  upon  living  experience, 
instead  of  abstract  reasoning.  The  young 
(  atholics  turned  their  attention  to  the 
^aints  rather  than  to  the  theologians,  and 
found  inspiration  in  a  fresh  study  of  the 
Catholic  mystics.  In  a  conception  of 
truth  as  a  growth,  as  an  ideal  converg- 
ence of  beneficial  beliefs,  rather  than  as 
a  static  limit,  and  in  a  conception  of  his- 
tory as  a  progressive  process  of  verifica- 
tion, they  attained  a  point  of  view  which 
enabled  them  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical 
heritage  and  at  the  same  time  to  accept 
the  bounty  of  modern  science.  But  such 
speculations  were  deemed  dangerous  by 
the  Vatican  and  the  movement  was 
crushed,  so  far  as  a  movement  of  such 
vigor  and  vitality  can  be  crushed,  by  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus  issued  by  Pius  X 
in  1907,  and  the  anti-modernist  oath  that 
was  later  imposed.* 

At  the  opposite  extreme  we  find  the 
trades  unions  or  syndicates,  whose  power 
has  been  often  demonstrated  in  recent 
vears,  but  whose  aims  and  ide^als  are  yet 
indeterminate  and  vague.  So  far  it  is 
Will  and  not  Idea  that  is  manifested  in 
the  revolutionary  labor  movement,  to  use 
the  Schopenhaurian  terms.  But  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  need  of  a  philosoph- 
ical justification,  they  have  seized  upon 
one  side  of  Bergson's  doctrine  and  de- 
clared the  cJan  ouvrier  brother  to  the 
elan  vital,  or  a  part  of  it.  Their  flam- 
bovant  phraseology  reminds  one  of  1793: 
''The    College    de    France    collaborates 

*Artic1ps  on  nraematic  Catholicism  rray  be  found  in 
plmost  any  volume  of  the  Kevtte  Philosophique  and 
tl^e  Rcx'iic  de  ^'^ctat^hysique  et  de  Morale  durin?  the 
last  twelve  years.  S^e  es'"'ecially  those  by  E'^onard  L'? 
Rov-  a  d-^voted  discinle  of  James  and  Tlersrson.  A 
brief  account  of  the  movement  is  contained  in 
T  alande's  "Philosonhy  in  France,  1907,"  Philosophical 
Review.   May,    \<^^6. 


with  the  Bourse  du  'iravail"  and  "The 
flute  of  personal  meditation  harmonizes 
with  the  trumpets  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion." The  syndicalists,  like  the  modern- 
ists, have  their  revolt  against  dogma, 
against  the  catchwords  of  republicanism 
as  well  as  against  the  rigid  formulas  of 
Marxianism,  against  all  attempts  to  con- 
fine the  future  in  the  past  and  to  impose 
determinism  upon  conduct.  And  when 
it  comes  to  the  enforcement  of  conform- 
ity— or,  rather,  of  uniformity — of  pro- 
fession, there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween Pope  and  party.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  M.  Berg- 
son  teaches  neither  Catholicism  nor  revo- 
lution, and  that  he  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  various  applications 
of  his  ideas  to  practical  life.  I  mention 
these  extremes  only  to  show  the  range 
of  their  actual  influence!  Whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  Bergson's  philosophy,  we 
may  be  sure  it  will  not  leave  the  world 
as  it  found  it.  It  is  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  at  all  events  in  the  field  of 
action  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  pure 
reason. 

Very  few  references  to  disputed  ques- 
tions in  religion,  sociology  and  ethics  can 
be  found  in  his  works,  and  since  he  pre- 
fers to  use  a  new,  clean  and  unconven- 
tional vocabulary,  he  cannot  be  pocketed 
in  any  of  the  pigeonholes  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  the  historians  of  philosophy. 
To  the  demand  for  a  brief  formulation 
of  his  philosophy  an  indignant  Berg- 
sonian  retorts :  "Can  you  put  Maeter- 
linck's 'Pelleas  and  Melisande'  into  a 
formula  ?" 

It  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  the 
pragmatic  principle,  particularly  in  the 
extreme  Bergsonian  form,  would  radi- 
cally alter  our  view  of  the  past,  and  com- 
pel a  rewriting  or  at  least  a  rereading  of 
history.  If  history  never  repeats  itself, 
what  is  its  lesson  for  us?  Certainly  it  is 
not  competent  to  foretell  our  future,  still 
less  to  prescribe  our  actions.  The  best 
expression  of  what  seems  to  me  the  legit- 
imate ethical  deductions  of  Bergson's 
philosophy  are  to  be  found  in  the  bril- 
liant essays  by  L.  P.  Jacks,  now  access- 

*As  representatives  of  the  •  ras:matic  svndicalists  mav 
be  mentioned  George  Sorel  rnd  Edonard  T?erth  For 
an  account  of  the  Tihilosophical  side  of  the  movement 
see  Syndicalistes  et  Bcrgsoniens  by  C-  Bougie  in 
Revue   du   Mois,   April,    1909. 
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ibie  in  book  form.*  According  to  the 
editor  of  the  llibbcvt  Journal,  the  high- 
est morahty  consists,  not  in  following 
the  estabhshed  rules,  but  in  a  voluntary 
rise  into  a  higher  level.  The  true  moral 
act  is  original,  creative,  unprecedented. 
What  would  the  author  of  "Folkways," 
for  whom  conformity  was  the  only 
morality,  have  said  to  the  following: 

"Had  men  all  along  restricted  themselves 
to  the  performance  of  those  actions  for  which 
the  warrant  of  moral  science  was  then  and 
there  available,  many  crimes  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  committed,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  world  would  contain  the  record  of  a 
single  noble  deed.  We  cannot  remind  our- 
selves too  often  that  the  most  complete  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  up  to 
date  will  never  enable  us  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, 'What  ought  to  be  done  next?' 

"The  subject  matter  of  science  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  morality  are  entirely  different 
and  in  a  sense  opposed ;  the  first  is  the  deed- 
as-done,  the  second  is  the  doing  of  a  deed-to- 
be. 

"Conscience  rightly  understood  is  no  fac- 
ulty of  abstract  judgment  laying  down  prop- 
ositions as  to  what  ought  and  ought  not  to 
be  done ;  it  is  not  a  'voice,'  tho  we  often  name 
it  such,  bidding  us  do  this  or  that;  it  is 
rather  an  elan  vital,  an  impulse,  an  active 
principle,  nay,  the  good  Will  itself." — Al- 
chemy of  Thought,  pp    260,  287. 

The  religious  importance  of  Bergson's 
theory  of  evolution  will  be  apparent  from 
the  quotations  given.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  in  reading  his  later  work  that  in 
some  passages  the  word  ''faith"  could 
be  substituted  for  "philosophy,"  and 
''elohim"  for  "elan  vital,"  without  mate- 
rially altering  the  sense.  Then,  too, 
here  his  emphasis  of  time  restores  a 
conception  which  has  always  been  a  vital 
factor  in  religious  faith,  but  which  is  not 
found  in  the  scientific  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  reversible  reaction  or  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  world  as 
an  illusion  of  an  unchangeable  Absolute. 
The  present  day  is  different  from  any 
other,  and  the  future  depends  upon  it. 
We  cannot  console  or  excuse  ourselves 
by  saying,  'Tt  will  be  all  the  same  a  hun- 
dred years  hence."  Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  the  day  of  decision,  the  unique  op- 
portunity, and  the  election  may  be  irre- 
vocable, a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  creation.  The  atoms  have  lost  their 
chance.    The  animals  are  hopelessly  side- 

*The  Alchemy  of  Thought.  By  L.  P.  Jacks,  Dean 
of  Mancliester  College,  Oxford.  New  York:  Henry 
lolt   &  Co.     $3. 


tracked.  Upon  us  depends  the  future, 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

"VVc  nmst  no  longer  speak  ut  life  in  gen- 
eral as  if  it  were  an  abstraction,  or  a  mere 
rubric  under  which  all  living  beings  are  en- 
rolled. At  a  certain  time,  in  certain  points 
of  space,  a  very  visible  current  originated. 
This  current  of  life,  traversing  the  bodies 
which  it  has  successively  organized,  passing 
from  generation  to  generation,  has  divided 
itself  among  species  and  dispersed  itself 
among  individuals  without  losing  anything  of 
its   force." — Creative   Evolution. 

Bergson's  philosophy  would  apparent- 
ly lead  to  a  conception  of  God  more  Ar- 
minian  than  Calvinistic,  if  it  is  permis- 
sible to  apply  the  old  theological  cate- 
gories ;  a  God  perhaps  conscious,  person- 
al and  anthropomorphic,  but  not  omni- 
potent and  unchangeable.  In  fact  it  has 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  conception  of 
the  Alexandrian  Gnostics,  a  creative 
force  struggling  against  the  intracta- 
bility of  inert  matter  and  triumphing  by 
subtlety  and  persistence.  The  motto  of 
Louis  XI,  Divide  et  impera,  applies  here 
in  a  different  sense: 

"God,  thus  defined,  has  nothing  of  the  al- 
ready made:  He  is  unceasing  life,  action, 
freedom.  Creation,  so  conceived,  is  not  a 
mystery;  we  experience  it  in  ourselves  when 
we  act  freely.  ... 

"It  is  as  if  a  vague  and  formless  being 
whom  we  may  call  as  we  will,  man  or  super- 
man, had  sought  to  realize  himself,  and  had 
succeeded  only  by  abandoning  part  of  himself 
on  the  way.  The  losses  are  represented  by 
the  rest  of  the  animal  world  and  even  by.  the 
vegetable  world." — Creative  Evolution,  pp. 
248,  266. 

According  to  this  view  the  world  is 
gradually  coming  to  life  acquiring  a  con- 
sciousness. Matter  is  an  Undine  in 
search  of  a  soul.  A  Rodin  statue  with 
human  forms  emerging  from  the  un- 
hewn stone  is  Bergson's  philosophy  in 
marble.  We  see  again  Milton's  ''tawny 
lion  pawnng  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts." 
We  hear  again  Faust's  translation  of  the 
Logos :    'Tn  the  beginning  was  the  Act." 

But  I  must  refrain  from  imposing  such 
analogies  upon  an  author  who  has  taken 
pains  to  clothe  his  thought  in  fresh  lan- 
guage in  order  to  be  free  from  the  con- 
notations of  the  old.  Let  Bergson  sum- 
marize his  theory  of  evolution  in  his  own 
words : 

"Life  as  a  whole,  from  the  initial  impul- 
sion that  thrust  it  into  the  world,  will  appear 
as  a  wave  that  rises,  and  which  is  opposed 
by  the  descending  movement  of  matter.      On 
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ihc  greater  part  of  its  surface,  at  different 
liights,  the  current  is  converted  by  matter 
into  a  vortex.  At  one  point  alone  it  passes 
freely,  dragging  with  it  the  obstacle  which  will 
weigh  on  its  progress  but  will  not  stop  it. 
At  this  point  is  humanity ;  it  is  our  privil- 
eged situation.  On  the  other  hand,  this  ris- 
ing wave  is  consciousness,  and,  like  all  con- 
sciousness, it  includes  potentiahties  without 
number  which  interpenetrate  and  to  which 
consequently  neither  the  category  of  unity  nor 
that  of  multiplicity  is  appropriate,  made  as 
they  both  are  for  inert  matter.  The  matter 
that  it  bears  along  with  it,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices of  which  it  inserts  itself,  alone  can  di- 
vide it  into  distinct  individualities.  On  flows 
the  current,  running  thru  human  generations, 
subdividing  itself  into  individuals.  This  sub- 
division was  vaguely  indicated  in  it,  but  could 
not  have  been  made  clear  without  matter. 
Thus  souls  are  continually  being  created, 
which,  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  sense  pre- 
existed. They  are  nothing  else  than  the  lit- 
tle rills  into  which  the  great  river  of  life  di- 
vides itself,  flowing  thru  the  body  of  human- 
ity. The  movement  of  the  stream  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  river  bed,  altho  it  must  adopt 
its  winding  course.  Consciousness  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  organism  it  animates,  altho  it 
must  undergo  its  vicissitudes.  As  the  possi- 
ble actions  VN^hich  a  state  of  consciousness  in- 
dicates are  at  every  instant  beginning  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  nervous  centers,  the  bram 
underlines  at  every  instant  the  motor  indica- 
tions of  the  state  of  consciousness ;  but  the 
interdependency  of  consciousness  and  brain  is 
limited  to  this ;  the  destiny  of  consciousness  is 
not  1  ound  up  on  that  account  with  the  des- 
tiny of  cerebral  matter.  Finally,  conscious- 
ness is  essentially  free ;  it  is  freedom  itself ; 
but  it  cannot  pass  thru  matter  without  settling 
on  it,  without  adapting  itself  to  it;  this  adap- 
tation is  what  we  call  intellectuality ;  and  the 
intellect,  turning  itself  back  toward  active, 
that  is  to  say,  free,  consciousness,  naturally 
makes  it  enter  into  the  conceptual  forms  into 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  see  matter  fit.  It 
will,  therefore,  always  perceive  freedom  in 
the  form  of  necessity ;  it  will  always  neglect 
the  part  of  novelty  or  of  creation  inherent  in 
free  act ;  it  will  always  substitute  for  action 
itself  an  imitation,  artificial,  approximate,  ob- 
tained by  compounding  the  oM  with  the  old 
and  the  same  with  the  same.  Thus,  to  the 
eyes  of  a  philosophy  that  attempts  to  reabsorb 
intellect  in  intuition,  many  difficulties  van- 
ish or  become  light.  But  such  a  doctrine  does 
not  only  facilitate  speculation,  it  gives  us 
also  more  power  to  act  •  and  to  live.  For, 
with  it,  we  feel  ourselves  no  longer  isolated 
in  humanity,  humanity  no  longer  seems  iso- 
lated in  the  nature  that  it  dominates.  As  the 
smallest  grain  of  dust  is  bound  up  with  our 
entire  solar  system,  drawn  along  with  it  in 
that  undivided  movement  of  descent  which 
is  materiality  itself,  so  all  organized  beings, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  from  the 
first  origins  of  life  to  the  time  in  which  we 
are,  and  in  all  places  as  in  all  times,  do  but 
evidence  a  single  impulsion,  the  inverse  of 
the   movement   of   matter,    and   in   itself   indi- 


visible. All  the  living  hold  together,  and  all 
yield  to  the  same  tremendous  push.  The  ani- 
mal takes  its  stand  on  the  plant,  man  be- 
strides animality,  and  the  whole  of  humanity, 
in  space  and  in  time,  is  one  immense  army 
galloping  beside  and  before  and  behind  each 
of  us  in  an  overwhelming  charge  able  to  beat 
down  every  resistance  and  clear  the  most 
formidable  obstacles,  perhaps  even  death." — 
Creative  Evolution,  p.  269. 

How  TO   Read  Bergson. 

Read  the  last  first.  Begin  with  Creative 
Evolution,  for  this  is  the  most  comprehensive 
exposition  of  his  philosophy  and  is  written 
in  a  less  technical  style  than  his  earlier 
works.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  is  presupposed  \^nd 
Bergson  has  here  taken  for  granted  what  he 
has  written  two  other  large  volumes  to  prove, 
namely,  that  time  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  forms  of  space,  and  that  mind 
is  not  rigidly  bound  to  matter.  Bergson  is 
unexcelled  by  any  modern  philosopher  except 
William  James  in  brilliancy  of  style  and 
originality  of  illustration.  Creative  Evolu- 
tion treats  of  such  a  variety  of  questions, 
biological,  psychological  and  metaphysical, 
that  any  intelligent  reader  will  find  something 
in  it  that  will  arouse  new  trains  of  thought. 
And  if  the  intelligent  reader  finds  passages 
which  he  cannot  understand  he  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  there  are  oth- 
ers who  have  been  likewise  baffled.  Count 
Keyserling,  who  has  the  brain  of  a  German 
metaphysician,  says  of  Bergson  that  "his 
philosophy  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
achievement  since  the  days  of  Immanuel 
Kant,"  but  he  adds  "Many  thoughts  on  which 
Bergson  appears  to  lay  great  weight  arouse 
in  me  not  the  shade  of  an  idea."  But  he  as- 
cribes Bergson's  obscurity  to  the  fact  that  "he 
does  not  start  from  abstract  principles ;  he 
begins  in  direct  consciousness,  in  concrete 
life,"  so  perhaps  the  ordinary  reader  may 
have  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  a 
Kantian  student  like  Count  Keyserling. 

The  student  of  philosophy  may  prefer  to 
trace  the  development  of  Bergson's  thought 
in  its  logical  and  chronological  order.  He 
will  in  that  case  begin  with  the  Essai  sur  les 
donnees  immediates  de  la  conscience  (1889), 
and  proceed  to  Maticre  et  Memoire  (1896), 
and  end  with  Evolution  creatrice  (1907). 
These  are  published  by  Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  in 
his  Bihliotheque  de  Philosophie  contemporaine 
at  3  f r.  75 ;  5  fr. ;  and  7  fr.  50,  respectively. 
All  three  have  appeared  in  English  within 
the  year.  The  "Essay  on  the  Immediate  Data 
of  Consciousness"  appears  under  the  less 
cumbrous  title  of  Time  and  Free  Will  in  the 
translation  of  F.  L.  Pogson  (Macmillan, 
$2.75).  Matter  and  Memory  is  translated  by 
Nancy  Margaret  Paul  and  W.  Scott  Palmer 
(Macmillan,  $2.75;.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  note  that  the  British  edition  of  the  Essai 
costs  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the 
French  and  is  twice  as  heavy.  Creative  Evo- 
lution, translated  by  Arthur  Mitchell,  is  print- 
ed  in  this   country   by   Henry   Holt   &   Co.   in 
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better  form  than  the  above  and  at  a  more 
reasonable  price   ($2.50). 

Those  who  read  French  but  do  not  wish 
to  attack  one  of  the  larger  works  will  find 
convenient  the  summary  of  his  philosophy 
with  illustrative  selections  made  by  one  of 
his  former  pupils,  Rene  Gillouin,  and  pub- 
lished in  Les  Grands  Philosophes  by  Louis 
Michaud,  Paris  (2  francs).  We  are  indebted 
to  this  for  the  earlier  portraits  of  Bergson 
used  here.  The  German  reader  will  find  in 
A.  Steenbergen's  Bergsons  Intuitive  Philbso- 
phie,  Jena,  an  epitome  and  critique. 

Time  and  Free  Will  contains  an  admirable 
bibliography,  including  the  most  important 
discussions  of  Bergson's  philosophy  that  have 
appeared  in  eight  languages  up  to  the  present 
year.      The    most    interesting    and     accessible 


introduction  to  Bergson  is  the  article  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  James  in  the  Hibbert  Journal, 
April,  1909,  and  reprinted  in  his  Pluralistic 
Universe.  This  has  the  advantage  of  M. 
Bergson's  endorsement,  for  when  Professor 
Pitkin  of  Columbia  attempted  to  show  that 
James  was  wrong  in  claiming  Bergson  as  an 
ally  ("James  and  Bergson,  or  Who  is  Against 
Intellect?"  in  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Scientific  Method,  April  28,  1910) 
Bergson  replied  that  James  had  not  misin- 
terpreted him  but  had  said  what  he  meant  in 
better  words  than  his  (same  Journal,  July  7, 
1910).  Other  brief  expositions  of  Bergson's 
philosophy  are  the  articles  by  H.  Wildon 
Carr  in  Proc.  Aristotelian  Society,  1909  and 
191  o,  and  liibbert  Journal,  July,  1910,  and  by 
J.   Solomon  in  Mind,  January,   191 1. 

New  York  City. 
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The      Inevitable"  War  Between   the 
United   States  and  Japan 

.    BY  BARON  D'ESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT 

[Baron    d'Estournelles     de     Constant    has    been    traveling    all    over    the    United    States    on 
a    mission    of   peace    and    friendship    during  the  past     few     months,     addressing     thousands     of 
people.      He    has    had    an    exceptionally    fine    opportunity     of     studying    jmblic     sentiment     here 
and  American  conditions  in  general.     We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  herewith  the  letter  he 
incloses   accompanying    this    article. — Editor.] 


Dear  Sir — We  often  hear  in  Europe,  as  a 
most  serious  statement,  that  war  is  "inevit- 
able" between  United  States  and  Japan;  they 
say  that  it  is  sure  to  come ;  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  years ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  to  increase  every  year  our  naval 
and  military  expenses.  .  .  . 

As  I  have  often  myself,  many  years  ago, 
written  and  spoken  on  the  economic  yellow 
danger,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  come 
here  and  study  the  question  personally  from 
the  political  and  military  point  of  view. 
After  a  careful  visit  to  the  States  and  towns 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  informed 
and  ought  to  be  the  most  anxious  about  this 
so-called  "inevitable  war,"  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  not  the  slightest  anxiety 
about  it,  and  that  nobody  believes  in  it. 

As  an  affirmation  opposed  to  other  affirma- 
tions proves  nothing,  here  is  the  abstract  of 
what  I  heard  every  day,  from  the  best  peo- 
ple 1  could  meet  east,  south,  north  and  west ; 
and  of  what  I  said  after,  in  my  public  lec- 
tures, addressing  thousands  and  thousands 
of  all  different  kinds  of  people,  openly,  pub- 
licly, without  ever  awaking  one  word  of  con- 


read  it  to  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  1 
hope  it  may  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  con- 
tribute  to   some   practical   discussions. 

May  I  add  that,  among  my  informers  about 
Japan,  I  could  name  some  of  the  finest  offi- 
cers of  the  American  army  and  navy  who, 
devoted  to  their  country  as  I  am  to  France, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  to  face 
at  home  difficulties  great  enough  not  to  waste 
our  time,  our  money  and  our  men  in  prepa- 
ration of  an  imaginary  war  which  nobody 
wants  and  which  would  be  for  nobody  a  so- 
lution. Yours  sincerely, 

d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 


I 


HAD  hardly  left  New  York  on  my 
trip  thru  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  international  conciliation 
when  people  began  to  say  to  me :  "You 
have  chosen  a  fine  time  for  your  trip; 
we  are  about  to  have  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico."  And  they 
went  on  to  explain  that  this  "inevitable" 
war  was  in  reality  the  long  premeditated 


tradiction,    far   from   it,   even   in  the   newspa-  work  of  far-off  Japan. 

pers,   which   gave   daily   faithful   accounts   of  My   journey  took  me  to  Texas,  and, 

My  American  friends  asked  me  to  publish  following  the  Mexican  border,  I  stopped 

this  abstract  here  as   well  as  in  Europe.      I  at  San  Antonio,  Austm  and  El  Paso.     1 
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asked  the  most  enlightened  men  whom  be  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  Americans, 
1  met,  those  to  whom  self-deception  who  are,  as  is  well  known,  daily  incited 
would  be  most  costly,  those  in  the  best  against  them  by  a  certain  press.  This, 
position  to  appreciate  a  real  danger,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the  universi- 
should  there  be  one  in  existence.  On  ties,  where  they  are  treated  as  comrades, 
every  hand  I  was  reassured.  1  heard  and  where,  if  they  are  poor,  they  are 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  which  would  give  given  the  same  opportunities  for  self- 
the  most  flighty  imagination  an  excuse  support  as  are  open  to  American  stu- 
for  the  idea  that  either  the  Government  dents.  More  than  once  I  have  seen 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  young  Japanese  in  the  household  service 
about  to  commit  the  folly  of  declaring  of  university  presidents  and  professors, 
war  against  their  Mexican  neighbors,  Outside  of  the  universities  and  hotels, 
whatever  might  be  the  great  difficulties  you  see  them  on  every  hand,  serious, 
of  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  if  a  trap  thoughtful,  obviously  above  their  pres- 
were  being  laid  by  the  Japanese,  it  ent  temporary  occupations.  It  would 
would  not  be  on  the  Mexican  frontier  not  be  hard  to  imagine  that  they  are 
but  in  Tokio  that  the  danger  would  lie.  spies.  Their  notebooks  are  being  con- 
Let  us  study  at  first  hand  this  specter  stantly  brought  out  to  jot  down  a  new 
which  is  held  up  to  terrify  us,  and,  to  English  word  or  the  record  of  -an  im- 
understand  it  better,  let  us  visit  the  pression.  This  is  more  than  enough  to 
places  which  should  show  the  danger  form  the  basis  for  irritation  and  suspi- 
most  clearly — Arizona,  California,  Ore-  cion  of  their  presence  in  the  United 
gon,  Utah  and  Colorado.  In  these  the  States.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  came 
Japanese  are  relatively  the  most  numer-  to  study  the  question  at  first  hand  rather 
ous.     Here  national  unrest  and  suscepti-  than  from  books. 

bility  might  well  be  aroused,  as  the  As  I  came  into  occasional  relation  and 
Japanese  are  found  in  larger  and  larger  into  intimate  and  confidential  touch  with 
numbers  in  the  universities,  in  the  ho-  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  me 
tels,  learning  English,  traveling  about  light,  as  in  Texas,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
and  studying  the  United  States.  It  is  ask  questions.  I  exposed  my  convic- 
true  that  the  Japanese  Government,  far  tions  and  observations  to  daily  tests  by 
from  encouraging  emigration,  as  is  gen-  the  public  and  the  press.  In  every  one 
erally  supposed,  is  working  in  the  oppo-  of  my  lectures  I  set  forth  impartially  the 
site  direction  and  placing  heavy  obsta-  two  points  of  view,  that  of  the  alarmists 
cles  in  its  path.  Every  emigrant  is  sub-  and  the  opposite.  I  discussed  the  ques- 
jected  to  the  most  rigorous  tests,  and  the  tion  under  the  most  diverse  circum- 
departure  of  farm  hands  and  laborers —  stances,  in  personal  chats  and  before 
in  a  word,  of  the  least  educated  Japan-  large  audiences  in  public  meetings  wide- 
ese — is  specifically  forbidden.  Japan  ly  heralded  in  the  daily  papers.  I  have 
does  not  wish  to  send  abroad  her  lower  addressed  men  of  affairs,  teachers,  labor 
classes.  It  is  a  point  of  pride  with  her  organizations  and  students.  My  lectures 
to  permit  the  departure  of  those  citizens  have  been  in  colleges,  churches,  clubs, 
only  who  are  capable  of  doing  her  honor  before  chambers  of  commerce.  State 
and  of  profiting  by  their  travels.  The  Governors  and  legislatures.  The  more 
educated  young  men,  graduates  of  her  important  papers  have  published  my 
universities,  who  travel  abroad,  are,  as  arguments  and  given  every  opportunity 
is  the  case  in  Germany,  happily  excused  to  any  one  who,  in  the  interests  of  his 
from  compulsory  military  service  on  the  country  or  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
condition  of  having  had  at  least  thirteen  might  desire  to  make  an  effective  reply 
years  of  schooling  and  of  having  passed  to  them.  I  do  not  think  that  I  lost  a 
all  their  examinations  in  military  profi-  single  opportunity  of  bringing  to  light 
ciency,  and  in  general  having  shown  whatever  of  truth  there  might  be  in  the 
themselves  capable  of  success  in  life.  United  States  regarding  this  legend  of 
This  explains  the  relatively  slight  im-  the  Japanese  peril ;  and  today,  as  I  bring 
migration  of  Japanese  into  the  United  to  an  end  my  long  campaign  thru  the  Far 
States.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  West,  from  the  Mexican  border  to  Brit- 
young  Japanese  who  do  come  might  well  ish  Columbia,  I  can  conscientiously  stat^ 
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that  1  have  not   found  a  single  serious  today    foresee    disastrous    consequences, 

trace  of  alarm.  C)ne  cannot  do  the  United  States  the  in- 

I  have,  indeed,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  in  justice    of    believing   that,    after    having 

fragmentary  after-dinner  conversations,  given  to  the  world  the  example  and  the 

heard   transient   notes   of   agitation   and  signal  of  vigorous  devotion  to  the  work 

alarm,   but   alarm   about    what?     About  of  the  Hague   conferences,  its   Govern- 

everything;    yesterday,    Mexico;    today,  iiient  would  ever  take  such  a  step.     To 

Japan ;    tomorrow,    Germany.      For    the  argue  on  the  supposition  that  the  United 

alarmists    have    turned    their    attention,  States   will   ever  be  attacked  with   such 

for   the   moment,    from    Japan    to    Ger-  an   epileptic   seizure   is   to  assume   as   a 

many.     As  I  ])assed  thru  Denver  my  eye  normal  happening  the  suicide  of  a  great 

was    caught    by    the    huge,    sensational  nation. 

headlines  about  the  ''next  war  of  the-  The  objection  would  be  made,  it  is 
United  States,"  no  longer  with  Japan,  true,  that  some  accident  would  do  the 
■but  with  Germany.  Today  it  is  Ger-  mischief:  a  second  ''Maine",  for  exam- 
many  which  is  to  seize  Mexico ;  Ger-  pie ;  perhaps  an  American  admiral,  with- 
many  guided  by  the  signally  successful  out  instruction  and  on  his  own  respon- 
experience  there  of  my  own  country !  sibility,  might  see  fit  to  fire  upon  a  Jap- 
All  this  proves  how  little  reliance  can  anese  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  or 
be  placed  in  these  alarms  of  war.  If  no  Honolulu ;  a  single  premature  shot,  as  at 
one  takes  them  seriously,  they  fall  of  Navarino,  fired  against  orders,  and  the 
their  own  weight.  I  have  more  than  battle  would  be  on,  and  the  national 
once  compared  the  talks  of  war  between  honor,  the  national  flag,  would  be  at 
the  United  States  and  Japan  to  a  soap  stake.  Without  hesitation,  without  re- 
bubble,  li  one  wished,  the  bubble  could  flection,  without  thought,  America  would 
be  burst  by  a  cannon  shot,  but  who  follow  her  flag.  H  such  a  thing  could 
would  wish  or  would  permit  that  shot  be,  I  ask  what  more  terrible  indictment 
to  be  fired?  The  possibility  of  a  war  can  be  made  against  the  policy  of  a  huge 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  navy  which,  not  content  with  employing 
not  conceivable  unless  one  is  willing  to  the  youthful  energy  of  the  citizens,  is 
suppose  the  two  Governments  equally  shown  forth  in  a  time  of  peace  as  the 
stupid,  the  two  nations  equally  blind,  sole  possible  cause  of  war.  Would  any 
and  the  world  at  large  indifTerent  to  one  today  bring  up  as  an  argument  in 
their  joint  absurdity.  favor  of  armaments  the  example  of  the 
Let  us  study  the  worst  hypotheses :  Russian  fleet  on  its  way  to  China,  in 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  conceive  the  1904,  when  at  Dogger  Bank  it  gave  ex- 
United  States  attacking  Japan  and  being  cuse  for  a  war  with  England,  super- 
victorious  all  along  the  line,  by  sea  and  added  to  the  one  which  Russia  was  then 
by  land.  As  we  are  merely  supposing,  waging  against  Japan.  And  this  war 
let  us  not  hesitate.  In  the  second  place,  would  actually  have  taken  place  had  not 
let  us  suppose  that  Japan,  on  the  con-  the  two  Governments,  happily  in  the 
trary.  should  attack  the  United  States,  control  of  public  opinion,  been  able  to 
and  that  her  triumph  by  sea,  on  land,  avoid  the  conflict  by  an  appeal  to  the 
and,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  the  upper  Hague  court. 

air,  should  be  complete.  An  attack  upon  Japan  by  the  United 

Let   us   consider   the   first   case.     Can  States    under   pretense    of    avoiding   an 

we   conceive   in   the   most   disheartening  imaginary  danger  would  have  no  other 

outlook  the   folly,  the  crime,  the  weak-  result  than  the  strengthening  of  Japan, 
ness,   the   incapacity,   of   a   Government    •  War   does   not   change   geography.      No 

which  would  repudiate  its  traditions,  its  victory  of  the  United  States  could  result 

policy,  its  good  faith,  which  would  bring  in  the   shrinking  up   of  the  ocean  !      A 

to  an  abrupt  close  its  own  development.  defeated   Japan   would  be  no  less  inac- 

would  compromise  its  future  and  wreck  cessible  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 

its  very  existence  for  the  sake  of  a  war  in  Apparently  humiliated  by  the  American 

which,  were  she  victorious,  she  could  not  triumph,  she  would  be  raised  to  the  role 

receive  any  advantacre  and   from   which  ^f  victim  and  later  to  that  of  avenger, 

the  whole  world,  on  the  other  hand,  can  She  would  grow  in  moral  strength,  both 
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in  her  own  eyes  and  in  Asia  at  large.  admit  that  in  taking  possession  of  the 
She  would  become  a  champion  of  the  Philippines  when  she  has  so  much  to  do 
right,  the  defender  of  the  yellow  race  at  home,  the  United  States  made  a  mis- 
against  the  white.  The  solidarity  of  the  take.  She  should  make  it  her  object  to- 
most  thickly  populated  continent  of  the  day  to  insure  as  soon  as  possible,  under 
world  would  give  her  the  opportunity  the  guarantee  of  the  modern  progress 
for  a  prompt,  terrible  and  easy  revenge,  of   international    law,   the    neutrality   of 

A  victory  for  the.  Americans  would  this  unlucky  possession.  In  the  mean- 
only  open  up  an  era  of  endless  reprisals,  time  it  is  here,  as  the  alarmists  truly  say, 
which  would  ultimately  bring  economic  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  that  the 
and  political  disaster  to  the  United  United  States  is  vulnerable,  and  it  is 
States.  Let  us  not  press  the  question,  upon  these  that  Japan  has  her  eye.  At 
but  let  us  rather  turn  to  the  hypothesis  the  outset,  Japan,  thoroly  informed  by 
of  a  more  or  less  artful  attack  upon  the  her  omnipresent  spies,  seizes  the  Philip- 
United  States  by  Japan.  "You  have  pines — a  trifling  task  for  her — and  the 
seen,"  say  my  after-dinner  alarmists,  Hawaiian  Islands  with  their  80,000  resi- 
"only  the  most  favorable  samples  of  the  dent  Japanese — an  easier  task.  This 
Japanese.  The  real  Japan  is  watching  done,  she  presses  her  advantages.  She 
her  chance  to  attack  the  United  States,  threatens  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  She 
She  also  has  her  own  Monroe  doctrine,  threatens  San  Francisco.  She  seizes  the 
'Asia  for  the  Asiatics,'  and  she  will  spoils  of  war.  She  establishes  Gibral- 
carry  it  out.  That  is  her  program,  her  tars  in  California  and  Mexico.  In  a 
aspiration,  her  only  raison  d'etre.  The  word,  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  the 
outrages  committed  daily  upon  her  citi-  Pacific,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world, 
zens  or  upon  other  Asiatics,  not  only  in  neither  more  nor  less. 
California,  but  in  Australia  and  else-  The  vision  is  tempting  enough.  I  am 
where,  are  to  Japan  an  insupportable  willing  to  believe  that  among  the  Japan- 
humiliation,  a  daily  slap  in  the  face.  ese  jingoes,  as  among  jingoes  every- 
Japan  says  nothing,  but  she  treasures  where,  it  is  easy  to  find  applause  for 
them  up  in  her  memory ;  she  accumu-  such  a  program.  In  France  we  know 
lates  these  affronts ;  she  is  waiting  her  this  kind  of  applause  only  too  well,  and 
chance ;  and  when  that  chance  comes,  what  Jules  Ferry  has  called  les  Saint 
keep  your  powder  dry.  Her  army  and  Arnaud  de  cafe  concert.  Imitations  of 
her  navy  are  animated  with  religious  these  wretched  caricatures  exist  in  every 
fervor,  they  are  well  disciplined  and  land.  Why,  indeed,  should  not  Pan- 
have  the  tradition  of  success.  Even  Japanism  have  its  votaries,  like  Pan- 
supposing  that  the  Japanese  Government  Germanism,  Pan-Hellenism,  or  Pan- 
might  be  inclined  toward  peace,  it  would  Islamism  ?  But  uproar  is  not  a  political 
finally  be  overwhelmed  by  public  opin-  program.  Let  us  imagine  Japan  blind 
ion  and  sooner  or  later  obliged  to  give  enough  to  start  upon  this  career.  And 
way,  as  have  so  many  other  govern-  let  us  imagine  her  with  enough  money, 
ments  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the  Where  will  she  stop  and  how  can  she 
war  fever  spread  by  the  army  and  the  stop?  Let  us  suppose  that  in  due  time 
navy  thruout  the  country."  she  attacks  the  United  States.     In  spite 

Let  us  stop  for  an  instant  before  the  of  the  efforts  and  resources  of  her  diplo- 

picture  of  Japanese  patriotism  and  cour-  macy,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  situa- 

age,   and  observe  in  passing  that  these  tion    in  Europe,    she    will    in    so    doing 

same  alarmists  who  draw  Japan  as  the  threaten    England,    the    British    Empire, 

most  ardent  and  best  trained  of  all  the  •  No   secret  treaty,  no  mysterious  clause, 

military   states   are  the   very   same   who  has  weight  against  a  brutal  fact  such  as 

solemnly    state    that   peace    will    destroy  this,    against    such   a    march    of    events, 

the  energy  of  a  nation ;   for   it   is  thru  Today  the  treaty  does   not   exist  which 

centuries     of     peace     that     Japan     has  would    hold    two    Governments    against 

steeped  her  courage  and  made  ready  her  the  will  of  the  peoples  whom  they  repre- 

resistance   to  the   armies   and  navies   of  sent. 

Europe.   But  let  us  go  back  to  our  hypo-  To  seize  the  Philippines  from  Amer- 

thesis.     Japan  has  seized  her  chance.     I  ica    would    be    to    threaten    the    British 
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settlements  in  Asia,  from  Singapore  to 
Shanghai ;  the  French,  from  Saigon  to 
Hanoi ;  the  Russian,  from  Vladivostok 
to  Siberia ;  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  Suma- 
tra ;  the  German  colonial  possessions.  It 
would  threaten  the  integrity  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  indeed  a  fine  program  which 
we  are  suggesting  for  Japanese  chauvin- 
ism, a  program  well  worthy  of  chauvin- 
ism in  general.  .  Nor  would  Japan  find 
help  from  Asia  should  she  herself  be  the 
aggressor.  'If  she  should  in  her  folly 
set  herself  against  the  whole  world  she 
would  find  that  her  influence  in  China, 
now  maintained  with  difficulty,  would 
slip  away.  Her  victory  over  the  United 
States  would  spell  her  ruin.  Any  effort 
to  mono])olize  the  Pacific  Ocean,  any  ab- 
surd and  untimely  return  to  a  Napo- 
leonic dream  of  a  universal  blockade, 
could  mean  nothing  for  Japan  but  utter 
disaster.  It  would  be  a  march  to  the 
abyss,  to  annihilation  and  not  to  mas- 
tery.    In  our  own  interests,  we  must  all 


see  that  the  empire  of  the  ocean  is  today 
but  an  idle  dream.  I  cannot  say  too 
often  that  no  single  state  can  possibly 
be  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  The  sea  be- 
longs to  the  world  at  large  just  as  the 
heavens  belong-  to  aviation.  No  com- 
bination of  diplomacy,  no  bowlings  of 
the  i)ress,  can  alter  facts.  War  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  is  impos- 
sible. Individual  acts  of  folly  are  un- 
prcventable,  just  as  are  assaults  and 
murders  in  every  country,  in  spite  of 
the  arm  of  the  law.  The  question  is  to 
know  whether  we  have  to  organize  the 
world  under  a  normal  condition  of  jus- 
tice or  on  the  assumption  that  murder  is 
the  rule. 

Upon  this  whole  matter  T  am  now,  in 
the  light  of  my  own  experience,  per- 
fectly clear.  Public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  Japan,  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  organization  for 
peace  and  definitely  against  war. 

Nivw  York  City. 


$< 


Parliament  and  Politics    in   Westminster 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


THE  two  names  which  must  make 
themselves  most  conspicuous  in 
the  opening  of  this  letter  of  mine 
are  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Lloyd-George  has  for  some 
years  secured  for  himself  a  position  of 
almost  unrivaled  and  certainly  of  unsur- 
passed distinction  among  the  British 
statesmen  of  his  time.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  for  his  greatest  venture  yet 
in  this  his  latest  legislative  enterprise, 
which  he  describes  as  the  National  Insur- 
ance^ Bill.  The  best  idea  which  I  can 
convey  to  my  American  readers  of  the 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  that  it  is  a 
bill  for  insuring  the  lives  of  the  poor 
against  the  habitual  afflictions  of  poverty 
just  as  the  lives  of  the  middle  classes  are 
thus  insured  already,  only  with  this 
somewhat  material  difference,  that  the 
middle  classes  make  their  protective 
arrangements   out  of  their   own   means, 


while  Lloyd-George's  scheme  provides 
for  the  insurance  of  the  poor  at  the  cost 
in  a  certain  measure  of  the  state.  Utter 
poverty  is  thus  to  be  banished  or  bought 
off  by  the  help  of  the  state  itself,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  undertakes  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  British  Exchequer  is 
thoroly  well  qualified  to  accomplish  this 
feat  if  only  it  will  take  his  guidance  as 
to  the  necessary  financial  arrangements. 
Now,  I  can  only  say  thus  far  that,  altho 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  start- 
ling proposals  were  quite  unexpected  by 
the  British  public  in  general,  they  seem 
to  have  been  listened  to  with  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  confidence  and  approval 
day  after  day.  Such  projects  have  been 
talked  of  at  many  times,  but  I  cannot 
recall  to  my  memory  either  of  actual  life 
or  history  any  occasion  in  which  a  proj- 
ect of  such  expansive  legislation  was 
ever  before  received  on  tlie  whole  so 
favorably  by  the  public  of  Great  Britain. 
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Such  was  the  first  great  sensation  which 
followed  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  another, 
not  perhaps  so  wholly  unexpected,  but 
still  certainly  quite  enough  to  make  any 
session  of  Parliament  memorable  which 
had  to  be  the  season  of  its  birth.  I  am 
coming  now  to  the  official  effort  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  create  for  itself  the 
new  chapter  in  its  history.  This  was  the 
measure  introduced  in  the  hereditary 
chamber  on  Monday,  May  8,  by  Lord 
Lansdowne.  The  task  which  Lord  Lans- 
downe  has  ventured  to  undertake  is 
that  of  creating  an  entirely  new  and 
original  division  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ancient, 
and  much  worse  than  that,  the  thoroly 
antiquated,  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lans- 
downe appears  to  me  to  have  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  accompHshinsf  this  task  by 
creating  a  chamber-  combining  in  one 
political  and  coherent  ruling  institution 
all  the  various  elements  of  Tory  govern- 
ment. Radical  government,  municipal 
institutions,  debating  societies  and 
glimpses  into  the  realms  of  the  fantastic, 
with   the   hope   of   extracting  therefrom 


some  appropriate  component  parts  of  the 
great  new  institution.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
1  may  say,  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  call  into  existence  a  scheme  for 
a  second  chamber,  if  not  exactly  an 
hereditary  chamber,  which  shall  offer  an 
opportunity  to  every  ambition.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  while  studying  the  various 
peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  discourse 
that  it  ought  to  open  an  entirely  new  field 
for  the  ambition  of  all  women  to  be 
living  representatives  of  the  feminine 
suffrage  in  Parliament.  A  woman  can 
at  present  be  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
quite  independent  of  her  husband,  if  she 
has  one,  and  I  cannot  see  why  any  fair 
being  who  is  a  peeress  in  her  own  right 
should  not  be  qualified  under  the  same 
authority  to  at  least  the  privilege  of  elec- 
tion to  a  seat  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  pro- 
posed second  chamber.  Here  I  venture 
to  think  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
champions  of  women's  political  rights 
might  find  a  very  appropriate  and  very 
promising  opportunity  for  the  assertion 
that  there  are  women  who,  according  to 
the  recognized  laws  and  customs  of  the 
British  Constitution,  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  candidates  for  seats 
in  the  proposed  second  chamber.     Lord 


LORD   LANSDOWNE 
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Lansdowne  proposes  in  his  new  measure 
to  specify  the  quahtications  which  shall 
entitle  a  British  subject  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  admission  to  the  new  hall  of 
legislation.  The  noble  marquis  does  not 
give  any  indication  that  he  favors  the 
idea  of  recognizing  the  right  of  women 
to  become  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  new  political  institution  which  he  in- 
vites the  British  Empire  to  create.  Now 
surely  is  the  time  for  some  devoted  femi- 
nine— or  why  not  masculine — champion 
of  woman's  poHtical  and  parliamentary 


seemed  to  me  very  hard  to  regard  it  as 
anything  other  than  a  very  elaborate  and 
therefore  rather  grotesque  effort  at  a 
practical  joke.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  I  have  not  seen  evidence  to  show 
that  any  section  of  the  community  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  Lord  Lansdowne's 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  second 
chamber  molded  on  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion in  anything  like  a  mood  of  serious 
interest.  But  however  that  may  be,  I 
think  so*me  feminine  champion  of  wom- 
an's   political    rights    might    fairly    seize 


UNVEILING   OF   THE   QUEEN   VICTORIA   MEMORIAL 
Tlie   Royal  Party  is  to  be  seen   in  the  space  before  the  monument 


claims  to  remind  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  women  can  be  and  that  numbers 
of  women  actually  are  already  peeresses 
of  their  own  right,  and  to  ask  what  pos- 
sible reason,  therefore,  there  can  be  that 
they  should  not  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  second  chamber  which  the  noble 
marquis  proposes  as  an  improvement  on 
the  vanishing  House  of  Lords.  The 
country  in  general  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  taking  Lord  Lansdowne's  pro- 
posals quite  seriously,  and  I  may  frankly 
confess  that  when  I  read  his  speech  it 


this  favorable  opportunity  of  urging  on 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  turn  his  experiment 
to  some  practical  account  by  making  it 
the  occasion  for  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  country  and  the  world  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  fact  that  a 
woman  can  be  at  least  a  peeress  if  noth- 
ing else  in  her  own  right. 

One  conspicuous  fact  in  the  story  of 
this  present  session  has  been  the  remark- 
able advance  made  by  Arthur  Balfour  in 
his  position  as  recognized  leader  not 
merely    of    the    Conservative    party    but 
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actually  of  the  Opposition.  My  Ameri- 
can readers  might  not  perhaps  find  it 
quite  easy  to  understand  by  a  mere 
glance  at  those  lines  the  full  meaning  of 
the  distinction  which  1  desire  to  draw. 
1  think,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 


had  ])ccii  brought  in  by  any  avowedly 
Kadical  Administration.  However,  1 
merely  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
American  readers  to  the  fact  that  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  present  posi- 
tion and  chances  of  the  Tory  party,  Mr. 


cult  for  me  to  make  the  difiference  quite  Balfour  has  already  during  the  present 
clear  to  the  readers  of  The  Indepen-  session  given  ample  evidence  that  he  is 
DENT.  Arthur  Balfour  has  been  more  determined  to  shake  himself  free  from 
and  more  distinctly  during  this  present  the  coils  of  the  traditional  and  antiquated 
session  proving  that  he  is  not  to  be  classi-  Toryism  and  to  prepare  himself  for  some 
fied  merely  as  the.  genuine  good  or  bad  possible  opportunity  of  forming  a  Con- 
old  Tory  of  the  ancient  and  regulation  servative  government  founded  on  reali- 
type.      In   the   two   remarkable   speeches  ties  and  not  on  perverted  traditions.     In 


which  he  delivered 
this  session, 
speeches  which 
sparkled  with  gen- 
uine and  spontane- 
ous eloquence,  c 
thoro  stranger  in 
the  gallery  of  the 
House  might  some- 
times have  been  led 
to  expect  that  he 
was  just  about  to 
hear  an  outburst  of 
advanced  and  inde- 
pendent political 
theories.  For  in- 
stance, when  Mr. 
Balfour  told  u  s 
that  ''he  agreed 
with  the  Prime 
Minister  that  con- 
sultation, revision 
and  delay  were  the 
functions  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  sec- 
ond chamber,"  but 
gave  a  fuller  and 
more  democratic 
meaning    to    these 

expressions  than  did  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. It  seems  rather  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  speaker  can  be  pre- 


WILLIAM   II 
Emperor    of    Germany 


his  recent  speech  to 
the  Primrose 
League  he  made, 
however,  a  mistake 
which  would  have 
been  inexcusable 
even  if  it  occurred 
in  the  first  efforts 
a  t  eloquence  b  y 
some  raw  Conserv- 
ative candidate. 
Speaking  of  Home 
Rule  he  declared 
that  "two  Home 
Rule  Bills  had  been 
cast  contemptuous- 
ly aside  by  the 
country."  Now  as 
a  matter  of  simple 
fact  the  Second 
Home  Rule  Bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  car- 
ried by  the  House 
of  Commons  and 
was  only  rejected 
when  it  came  into 
the  House  of 
Lords,  which  i  s 
now  itself  on  the  very  verge  of  aboli- 
tion as  a  second  chamber. 

We  have  learned  quite  lately  that  the 


vailed  upon  to  regard  himself  as  the  pre-  leaders  of  the  present  Cabinet  have  made 

destined    mouthpiece    of    the    stolid    old  up  their  minds  to  regard  the  payment  of 

Tory  party.     But,  however  all  that  may  members    elected    to    the    representative 

be,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  chamber  as  one  of  the  constitutional  re- 

during  the  present  session   some  of  the  forms  to  be  carried  out  bv  the  present 

most  remarkable  speeches  which  he  ever  xA.dministration.      This    has,    of    course. 


delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
course  we  must  remember  that  Disraeli, 
while  at  the  head  of  a  Tory  Government, 
carried  thru  Parliament  a  Reform  Bill  of 
a  much  more  democratic  character  than 


been  one  of  the  reforms  most  consistent- 
ly championed  for  many  years  by  Liberal 
reformers  of  the  more  advanced  and 
democratic  order.  Most  of  the  States 
which  now  enjoy  a  parliamentary  system 
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have  recognized  that  men  who  give  up 
the  greaier  part  of  their  time  to  the  ever- 
increasing  duties  of  a  parUamentary  hfe, 
are  entitled,  if  they  need  it,  to  be  enabled 
to  live  by  their  parliamentary  labor  just 
as  they  do  and  have  always  done  by  serv- 
ing in  the  army  or  the  navy  or  any  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  state.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  Great  Britain  the  strongest  ambition 
among  a  large  number  of  actually  opu- 
lent citizens,  men  of  recognized  rank  and 
wealth,  is  to  become  elected  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  these  men 
have  no  desire  to  ask  for  any  help 
toward  that  object,  if  indeed  it  could 
be  a  help,  provided  for  them  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  national  exchequer.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  often  contended  that  it 
would  be  a  most  undesirable  arrange- 
ment to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  funds  on  salaries  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  v^ho  do  not  need, 
do  not  ask  for,  never  thought  of  asking 
for,  and  probably  would  not  willingly 
accept,  State-provided  salaries,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  new  arrangement  could 
be  made  to  w^ork  satisfactorily  by 
the  officials  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  I  am  myself,  of  course,  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice of  attaching  a  State  salary  to  every 
membership  of  the  representative  cham- 
ber and  I  have  now  merely  been  statin^^ 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  likelv 
to  present  themselves  in  the  making  of 
such  an  arrangement  suitable  to  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  has  been  mainly  occu- 
pied here  by  the  visit  of  the  German  Em- 
peror to  London  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  in  front  of  Buckingham 


Palace.  The  Daily  Nezus  of  May  15  tells 
us  that  "The  German  Emperor's  visit  to 
our  shores  has  a  private  and  personal 
character  which  Englishmen  will  desire 
to  respect.  He  comes  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  grand- 
mother, Queen  Victoria,  for  whom  he 
has  often  exprest  an  especial  regard  both 
as  a  ruler  and  as  a  relative.  Acts  of  fam- 
ily courtesy  and  friendship  the  Emperor 
scarcely  ever  omits ;  we  remember  vivid- 
ly his  presence  by  King  Edward's  side 
at  the  Queen's  funeral,  and  by  King- 
George's  at  King  Edward's ;  there  is  in- 
deed no  prominent  royal  personage  in 
Europe  who  has  more  constantly  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  personal  fortunes 
of  our  own  royal  family  and  their  prin- 
cipal occasions  of  joy  or  mourning." 
One  cannot  help  reading  and  thorolv 
sympathizing  with  the  expression  of  such 
sentiments  by  a  leading  London  journal 
while  at  the  same  time  being  painfully 
reminded  by  the  mere  force  of  contrast 
that  the  general  tone  of  British  feeling 
during  late,  years  toward  the  German 
Emperor,  the  German  Government,  and 
the  German  people,  has  been  of  a  very 
different  order.  We  have  been  con- 
strained to  listen  to  loud  and  vehement 
voices  from  various  political  divisions 
endeavoring  to  convince  us  that  Ger- 
many is  at  present  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time  England's  most  deliberate  and 
most  determined  political  enemy,  and  we 
have  been  planning  our  Dreadnoughts 
and  arranging  our  national  expenditure 
with  a  view  of  making  the  best  possible 
resistance  to  this,  our  deadliest  enemy. 
I  can  only  say  as  one  who  has  never 
been  brought  over  by  such  teaching  that 
I  am  glad  that  the  German  Emperor  has 
received  a  thoro  and  genial  welcome  in 
England. 

London,    England. 


The  Lure  of  the  Tramp 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

[The  author  of  this  article  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  for  he  felt  the  lure  of  the 
tramp  in  the  days  before  he  wandered  to  the  university,  where  he  used  to  read  and  write 
poetry  in  fence  corners  and  groves.  Our  readers  ha  e  learned  that  he  has  the  lyric  tem- 
perament,— Editor.] 

WITH  the  packing  of  trunks,  the  br  mch  on  which  to  hang  his  shirt  to  dry 
hurry  and  pother  of  definite  -  -thus  he  manages  to  keep  himself  pre- 
travel,  the  tramp  has  naught  to  .entable  in  that  society  in  which  he 
do.  All  the  world  lies  before  him,  and  he  moves.  And,  by  the  way,  the  tramp  is 
can  go  wherever  he  pleases.  For  him  not  as  dirty  a  creature  as  the  comic  sup- 
the  check  book  is  not  necessary,  and  ex-  plement  would  make  him  seem  to  be.  He 
penses  need  not  be  reckoned.  He  needs  keeps  fairly  clean  for  one  whose  cloth- 
only  the  call  of  budding  things,  the  ing  is  limited  and  who  travels  about  in 
warmth  of  the  sun,  to  lure   him   forth  dusty  box  cars. 

into  the  open  horizons,  the  sun-washed  But  to  revert  to  the  hobo  camp.     It  is 

air,   the   burgeoning   woods   and   mead-  often    a   marvel    of    co-operation.      Dis- 

ows.    With  his  vagrant  fancy  as  his  only  carded  tin  cans  and  battered  boilers  are 

equipment,  he  needs  no  great  trunk  in  made    over    into    cooking    utensils    and 

which  to  pack  his  things.     He  need  not  dishes.     Each  member  contributes  to  the 

spend  several  days  over  the  attempt  to  common  larder  what  he  has  begged  for 

get  two  trunkfuls  into  one.     All  his  be-  the  day.     There  is  usually  in  camp  some 

longings  he  can  generally  carry  on   his  one  whose  occasional  vocation  is  that  of 

back,    as    the    hermit-crab    carries    its  cook,  and  who  takes  upon  himself,  as  his 

house,  veranda  and  all.     And  he  knows  share  of  the  work,  the  cooking  of  meals, 

neither  obligation  nor  duty.  Stews  are  in  great  favor  in  trampdom. 

His  carfare  does  not  enter  into  his  and  especially  do  they  like  strong,  scald- 
reckoning.  The  railroads  kindly  provide  ing  hot  coffee.  Usually  the  procuring  of 
him  with  empty  box  cars,  "side  door  food  in  such  a  camp  is  reduced  to  a  sys- 
Pullmans,'  as  he  facetiously  calls  them,  tern  such  as  would  interest  economists 
In  them  he  rides  in  comparative  safety,  and  sociologists.  One  tramp  goes  to  the 
and  with  no  destination  in  particular,  butcher  shops  for  meat,  one  does  the 
Or  if  he  seeks  danger  and  excitement,  bakers  for  bread,  and  so  forth, 
instead  of  going  in  for  mountain  climb-  And  when  one  gang  breaks  up,  its 
mg,  he  may  ride  the  blinds  or  tops  of  members  are  always  very  careful  to 
passenger  trains  speeding  at  from  40  to  leave  everything  in  good  order  for  the 
60  miles  an  hour.  next  comers.     They  will  even  leave  the 

As  for  hotels  and  their  inconveniences,  cofifee  grounds  in  the  pot  for  the  next 

these  are  the  least  of  his  troubles.     For  fellow,  so  that  he  can  make  "seconds"  if 

outside  almost  every  town  of  any  con-  he  needs  to.     These  things  are  part  of 

siderable  size  and  just  beyond  the  city  tramp  etiquet,  as  is  also  the  obligation 

limits,  where  the  police  will  not  be  able  each  new  arrival  is  under  to  bring,  as  he 

to  molest  him  and  bid  him  move  on,  lies  comes,  some  wood  for  the  fire, 
the  usual  hobo  camp,  in  which  he  can         The   tramp    of    anti-social    tendencies 

make   himself   at    home   and    enjoy    the  may  have  his  meals  served  individually 

companionship     of     his     own     care-free  at  the  back  door  of  almost  any  house  in 

kind.  almost  any  community ;  sometimes  he  is 

He  has  no  laundry  to  look  after,   in  even  invited  in  to  a  "set-down" — and  all 

the  ordinary  sense ;  no  outing  flannels  to  that  he  does  in  return  is  to  appeal  to 

bother  about ;  no  trousers  to  keep  creased,  people's    sympathies    with    a    hard-luck 

He  does  his  own  washing,  and  his  outfit  story.     Some   folks,  indeed,  are  not  so 

is  simple :  an  old  tin  boiler  left  by  other  easily  worked — they  always  have  a  pile 

hoboes  who  have  been  in  camp  before  of  wood   ready  in  the  back  yard ;  but, 

him,    a    wood    fire,    and    a    convenient  then,  there  is  always  more  than  one  back 
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door   in    a    town    to    hit    for   a   possible  picks  the  fruits  and  does  tlic  roug-h  work 

liand-out.  of  the  railroad  camp.     Tho  he  sticks  to 

Of  course,  the  tramp's  vocation  has  its  each    job    only    long-    enough    to    get    a 

own  peculiar  drawbacks.     He  is  liable  at  ''stake"   ahead,   so   that   he   can   procure 

any  time  to  be  arrested  for  vagrancy  and  beer  and  whisky  and  ''slop  up,"  yet  to  the 

put  on  the  rock-pile  or  the  country  road,  future  writer  and  artist  he  will  loom  up 

Once,  for  instance,  I  was  slammed  into  in  near-heroic  proportions.     He  is  to  be 

a    Texas    jail    and    was    retired    three  found  in  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  when 

months   from  the   sun,  until   I   grew   as  the  time  of  the  shocking  and  threshing 

sallow  as  a  grass  blade  under  a  board,  of  wheat  is  at  hand;  the  orange  groves 

accused  of  burglary  (which,  needless  to  of  California  and   Florida  could  hardly 

say,   I   was   not   guilty   of),  and   almost  do  without  him;  he  helps  lay  the  railroad 

sent  up  to  the  pen.     That  was  something  tracks   thru  new  countries   just  opening 

unusual.     But  to  revert  to  the  tramp  in  up ;  and  he  gathers  the  hops  and  grapes 

general.     Sometimes  he  is  held  over  as  of  New  York  State  and  the  apples  and 

a  suspicious  character  or  given  so  many  peaches   of   Michigan.      And    all   this   is 

hours  in  which  to  arrange  his  affairs  and  but    the    "gay-cat's"    wav    of    takincr    a 

"hot-foot"  it  out  of  town.     This   latter  vacation,  tho,  strictly  speaking,  his  time 

mischance,  however,  entails  no  hardship  of  leisure  comes  in  the  winter,  when  he 

on  him,  as  he  is  generally  about  to  move  loafs  around  the  slums  of  big  cities,  in 

on,  anyhow.     Once  in  a  while,  also,  he  the    saloons    and    lodging   houses    which 

gets  ditched  from  a  freight.     But  this  is  cater  to  his  kind,  till  the  gloom  of  the 

no  worse  an  experience  than  having  to  winter  passes  away  into  the  sunshine  of 

wait  for  a  train  which  is  several  hours  the  renewing  of  the  year.     Yet  I  call  the 

late — and  that,  too,  when  one  has  paid  summer   his    vacation   time   because    his 

one's    fare.      And   he   does   not   have   to  constant    change    of    occupation    during 

contend  with  bad  service,  and  with  serv-  these    months,    the    occasional     jag    by 

ants    and     waiters    whose    fingers    and  means    of    which    he    enjoys    relaxation 

palms  continually  itch  for  tips.   Nor  does  from    labor,    the    continuous    excitement 

he  have  to  put  un  with  the  inane  and  af-  and  change  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 

fected    chatter   of    summer   boarder'^    at  the    life    he    leads — all    these    transform 

meat,  for  the  conversation  of  his  fallows,  a  hard  grind  and  a  sordid  existence  into 

tho  usually  on   a  low   plane,   is  at  least  a  picturesque  series  of  incidents,   shift- 

interestine.      All    they    say    touches    on  ing,  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  like 

real  life  where  it  is  rubbed  raw,  where  it  colors  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
is   fraved  at   the   edsres.     When   tramps  Let  me  close  with  a  concluding  word 

around  a  campfire  Hven  up  in  conversa-  to   the   conventional    vncationeer:    Don't 

tion  it  sounds  as  if  Rabelais  and  Aris-  tilt  your  nose  skyward  in  superior  fash- 

tophanes   were   present   and   doing  their  ion  when  in  summer  you  see  the  tramp 

worst.  passing  bv.     For  he.  too,  is  of  the  leisure 

So   much    for    the    tramn    who    never  class,  and  is  doing  what  all  society,  from 

looks  work  in  the  face.     T  will  now  take  Newport  tn  the  obscurest  summer  resort, 

un  the  c^se  of  the  ''gay-cat."  the  occa-  considers    quite    the    proper    thing — he, 

sion^l    worker   who    reaps   the   harvests,  too,  is  taking  his  vacation. 

T,AWRENCE,   Kan. 


Life 


BY  ANTOINETTE   BROWN   BLACKWELL 

When  Life  was  young,  was   glad  and  young,       When  Life  with  deeper  insight  grew 
Like  rising  lark  it  soared  and  sung.  Tts  chants  refreslicd  hke  evening  dew. 

When    Life    grew    strong,    grew    straight    and       When  Life   seems   frail,   as  sunset   fades, 
strong.  Its  echoing  hopes  the  whole   world  aids. 

The  breezes  scattered  far  its  song.  Elizabeth,  n.  j. 


Literature 


A   History    of    Biblical  Criticism 

An  adequate  history  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  would  no  doubt  meet 
a  real  need  felt  among  ministers  and 
Bible  students  generally,  and  one  turns 
to  the  new  volumes  dealing  with  that 
subject  in  the  History  of  the  Sciences'^ 
series  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  But 
whoever  takes  in  hand  cither  of  these 
two  books  expecting  to  find  an  accurate 
and  detailed  account  of  the  course  of 
biblical  criticism,  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  scientific  thought 
and  its  present  status,  will  be  doomed  to 
grave  disappointment,  if  he  is  not  seri- 
ously misled.  Yet  both  volumes  are  im- 
portant, interesting  and  suggestive,  pre- 
senting both  in  form  and  spirit  the  two- 
fold attitude  of  an  apologetic  and  a 
challenge.  The  writers  are  both  special- 
ists of  thoro  training  and  unusual  attain- 
ments in  their  particular  fields,  and  per- 
haps for  this  very  reason  they  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  criticism  and  critics,  to 
justify  their  results,  and  to  batter  down 
any  opposition  that  may  threaten  to  stay 
their  future  progress.  If  this  be  the  end 
in  view,  then  both  have  succeeded  very 
well,  but  as  histories  both  productions 
lack  perspective,  show  too  much  the 
warmth  and  bias  of  interested  partici- 
pants in  the  critical  movement,  and  often 
fail  by  passing  over  entirely  some  of  the 
most  significant  and  important  work  that 
has  been  done  in  critical  investigation. 
Dr.  Dufif  writes  in  his  usual  brilliant  and 
entertaining  style  in  tracing  the  course 
of  development  of  the  Old  Testament 
literature,  altho  some  of  his  positions  are 
not  supported  by  many  of  our  ablest 
scholars  today,  as,  for  example,  his  con- 
tention that  J  is  right  in  ascribing  a 
knowledge  of  Jahweh  to  the  early  patri- 
archs. But  one  may  well  ask  what  this 
has  to  do  with  Old  Testament  criticism, 
anyway.      How   can   Professor   Dufif  be 

*HiSTORY  OF  Old  Testament  Criticism.  By  Archi- 
bald Duff.  D.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Theology  in  the  United  College,  Bradford. 
fTiSTORY  OK  New  Testament  Criticism.  By  F.  C. 
Conybeare.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Praelector  of 
Univ.  Coll..  Oxford;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy; 
Doctor  of  Theology  honoris  causa,  of  Giessen;  Officier 
d'Academie.  Both  volumes  with  Illustrations.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.      Each    75   cents. 
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warranted  in  stretching  the  term  "criti- 
cism" to  cover  the  work  of  the  writers 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  insertion  of  the 
"slave  poems"  in  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel's 
demand  that  only  Zadokites  hold  the 
priestly  office?  To  call  such  work  on  the 
part  of  biblical  writers  "textual  criti- 
cism" is  not  only  fanciful,  but  borders 
on  the  absurd.  Yet  out  of  187  pages  at 
his  disposal  Professor  Duff  uses  82  to 
bring  his  subject  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  finally  arrives  at  Astruc  on  page 
148,  after  saying  on  page  142  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  "two 
large  fields  of  life  and  study  had  to  be 
surveyed  before  any  positive  knowledge 
and  really  useful  critical  results  could  be 
gained  concei*ning  any  part  of  the  Old 
Testament."  We  are  glad  that  it  fell 
within  the  lines  of  his  plan  to  devote  at 
least  forty  pages  to  the  survey  of  the  tri- 
fling matter  of  "positive  knowledge  and 
really  useful  critical  results."  Mr.  Cony- 
beare does  not  use  so  much  of  his  space 
in  discussing  non-pertinent  matters,  but 
limits  his  investigation  almost  entirely  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Gospels.  And  what 
shall  be  said  of  a  history  of  Gospel  crit- 
icism, or  New  Testament  criticism,  if 
you  will,  which  gives  pages  to  Evanson, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  Bretschneider 
or  H.  J.  Holtzmann  ?  One  might  prop- 
erly gather  from  this  book  that  Dean 
Burgon's  opposition  to  a  more  scientific 
text,  which  is  recounted  and  denounced 
at  some  length,  w^as  more  important  for 
the  history  of  criticism  than  the  extend- 
ed labors  of  Tischendorf,  w'ho  is  dis- 
posed of  in  a  short  sentence.  The  author 
has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  information, 
but  his  arrangement  is  poor  and  his  em- 
phasis often  misplaced. 

As  histories  of  their  respective  sci- 
ences both  books  are  more  or  less  dis- 
torted, incomplete  and  not  always  trust- 
w^orthy,  but  as  thought-provoking  mono- 
graphs based  on  the  history  of  biblical 
criticism,  and  written  in  the  interests  of 
a  freer  criticism  -and  a  more  generous 
and  confident  rece])tion  of  critical  results, 
they  have  few  equals.  The  real  history 
of  critical  progress  in  Old  and  New 
Testament  study  remain?  tQ  be  written. 
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Hogarth.  By  Edward  Garnett.  Blake.  By 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  New  ^ork  :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.       75   cents   each. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  "Popular 
Library  of  Art"  are  volumes  of  very  dif- 
ferent flavor.  The  first  is  frankly  con- 
ventional. Mr.  Garnett  has  predecessors 
upon  whom  he  has  not  ventured  to  im- 
prove: Sir  Walter  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  to  name  the  chief  of 
them.     It  is  true  that  the 

'practical  neglect  of  Hogarth,  painter  and 
craftsman,  is  illustrated  by  the  curious  fact 
that  there  is  no  work  which  throws  any  real 
light  on  the  great  painter's  development,  on 
his  styles,  or  on  his  esthetic  qualities," 

unless  we  accept  as  such  the  former  of 
the  books  just  named.  "Two-thirds  of 
his  works  have  never  been  even  cursorily 
examined."  The  fact  is  that  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  they  have  been  appre- 
ciated at  their  real  value.  "Hogarth's 
claims  as  a  great  painter,  in  virtue  of 
his  composition,  drawing  and  color,  were 
steadily  ignored  by  the  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  the  National  Gallery."  A 
contemporary  critic,  Richard  Muther, 
writes  that  "The  Shrimp  Girl"  is  "a  mas- 
terpiece to  which  the  nineteenth  century 
can  hardly  produce  a  rival."  Another 
German  has  asserted  that  there  are  only 
two  British  names  which  the  historian  of 
art  need  seriously  consider — Hogarth 
and  Turner.  Yet  this  same  "Shrimp 
Girl"  sold  in  1832  for  £44,  2s.  In  spite 
of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  it  was  long  before 
collectors  and  academic  authorities  rec- 
ognized the  technical  importance  of  this 
great  satirist,  moralist  and  looker-on. 
"Where  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
paint  a  class,"  writes  Mr.  Garnett,  "Ho- 
garth paints  a  man  or  woman."  This  is 
a  part  of  his  greatness.  In  spite  of  the 
competence  of  the  monographer  whose 
.words  we  quote,  we  fail,  alas!  to  find  in 
his  work  a  satisfying  examination  of 
Hogarth  in  his  "development,  styles,  or 
esthetic  qualities."  No  doubt  the  author 
would  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that 
in  this  "popular"  series  no  more  can  be 
offered  than  an  introduction  to  the  work 
and  an  interpretation  of  a  few  of  the  por- 
traits and  "draiuatic  paintings." Mr. 

Chesterton,  in  his  William  Blake,  is  not 
so  much  himself  as  an  ill-advised  imita- 
tor of  his  own  style.  He  tells  us  little 
about  the  life  of  the  artist  and  poet,  nor 
is  he  notably  successful  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  personality.      Unlike   Mr. 


Garnett,  he  gives  free  rein  to  an  enthu- 
siasm for  ideas,  rather  than  mere  record 
or  commentary.  Certainly  his  book  is  a 
piquant  one,  however ;  and  in  so  well- 
edited  a  series  there  is  room  for  one  book 
by  so  expert  a  phrasemaker.  And  some 
of  the  dicta  are  pure  Chesterton:  "If 
Blake  inherited  anything  from  Ireland, 
it  was  his  logic" ;  "No  pure  mystic  ever 
loved  mystery"  ;  "The  mystery  of  life  is 
the  plainest  part  of  it" ;  "Blake  was  one 
of  the  most  consistent  men  that  ever 
lived."  One  reason  why  they  are  pure 
Chesterton  is  that  they  contain  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth.  The  reader  of  these 
two  volumes  will,  before  he  puts  them 
down,  have  this  reflection  to  make : 
Great  was  the  century  which,  without 
arriving  at  a  high  water  mark,  produced 
in  one  small  island  on  Europe's  western 
flank  two  geniuses  as  pronounced,  as 
individual,  as  unlike,  as  William  Hogarth 
and  William  Blake. 

.^? 

The  West  in  the  East.  From  an  American 
Point  of  View.  By  Price  Collier.  ISlew 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      $1.50. 

This  volume  of  travels  in  India,  China 
and  Japan  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  be- 
cause the  author  has  had  a  chance  to  see 
more  of  the  real  East  than  most  west- 
erners who  go  there  and  because  he 
knows  how  to  make  what  he  sees  intel- 
ligible to  the  reader.  He  has  mixt  in 
palatable  proportions,  history,  politics 
and  criticism  with  incidents  and  descrip- 
tions of  big  and  little  things,  flavoring  it 
all  with  his  strong  personal  opinions.  If 
he  were  an  Englishman  we  should  call 
him  a  decided  Tory,  but  for  an  Ameri- 
can of  corresponding  standpoint  we  have 
no  correct  designation.  But  tho  his  tone 
is  sometimes  patronizing  and  prejudiced, 
he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conflict 
of  races  and  ideals  where  East  and  West 

meet. 

>^ 

The  Prodigal  Judge.  By  Vaughan  Kester. 
Indianapolis:   Bobl)s-Merrill  Co.      $1.25. 

Judge  Slocum  Price,  "sometime  major- 
general  of  militia  and  ex-member 
of  Congress,"  who  enters  the  story  of 
The  Prodigal  Judge  at  the  ninetv-sixth 
page,  is  an  exceedingly  disreputable  but 
vastly  entertaining  acquaintance.  We 
yield  him  place  beside  Falstafif,  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Zagloba,  as  he  has  not  a 
few  qualities  of  those  three  stout  wor- 
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thics :  fatness,  "love  of  sack,"  kindness  of 
heart,  courage,  shrewdness,  a  capacity 
for  friendship,  a  surviving  gentlemanli- 
ness,  a  love  of  his  own  voice,  and  a  por- 
tentous power  of  imagination  make  up  a 
personality  for  which  one  has  a  repre- 
hensible fondness  in  spite  of  his  sordid 
degradation  and  chronic  drunkenness. 
The  scene  of  the  story  shifts  from  North 
Carolina  to  West  Tennessee,  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  small  hero,  ''  'most  ten," 
who  is  the  center  of  plots  and  adventures 
enough  for  a  much  larger  man.  The  lit- 
tle Hannibal  is  heir  to  a  great  estate  cov- 
eted by  evil  and  unscrupulous  men,  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  him  when  his  forlorn 
figure  appears  at  the  Judge's  door.  The 
love  story  of  Betty  Malroy  is  negligible, 
as  the  real  interest  centers  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  boy  and  the  men  who  be- 
friend him. 

The   New   Macchiavelli.       By   H.   G.    Wells. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     $1.35. 

You  never  can  tell  what  a  book  by 
Wells  is  until  you  read  it.  You  cannot 
guess  whether  it  is  romance,  politics  or 
philosophy,  whether  it  is  dated  in  past, 
present  or  future,  whether  it  is  biograph- 
ical, autobiographical  or  impersonal,  or 
whether  it  will  stand  for  liberalism, 
socialism  or  conservatism.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  embarrassment  is  in- 
creased for  you  cannot  tell  what  the  book 
is  after  you  have  read  it.  It  cannot  be 
stuck  into  any  of  the  literary  pigeon- 
holes. It  is  a  new  and  indeterminate 
form ;  in  fact  not  a  continuous  narrative, 
history  or  argument  at  all,  but  a  series 
of  pictures,  drawn  with  great  vividness 
and  wealth  of  realistic  detail,  such  flashes 
of  vision  of  internal  and  external  life  as 
one  has  in  a  dream.  It  is  autobiograph- 
ical in  form,  purporting  to  be  the  retro- 
spections of  a  parliamentarian  whose 
career  as  a  reformer  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  an  illegitimate  love  affair.  Many 
of  the  characters  sketched  are  easily  rec- 
ognizable as  men  and  women  prominent 
in  English  political  and  philanthropic 
movements,  and  the  story  which  begins 
with  the  childhood  of  the  narrator  deals 
mostly  with  the  present  and  runs  into  the 
future ;  at  least  it  appears  to,  for  as  yet 
no  candidate  for  Parliament  has  made 
the  "Public  Endowment  of  Motherhood" 
an  issue  in  the  campaign  and  has  been 
elected  on  it.     Mr.  Wells  has  become  in- 


creasingly obsessed  by  the  problems  of 
.^ex,  and  in  this  work  devotes  much  space 
to  the  amorous  adventures  and  imagin- 
ings of  a  young  man.  But  the  volume 
contains  some  of  the  best  writing  and 
thinking  that  the  author  has.  His  power 
of  portraying  an  attitude  in  a  discussion, 
a  temperamental  point  of  view,  by  means 
of  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  is  quite 
unequaled.  His  character  sketches  of  the 
political  parties  in  England  are  luminous 
and  incisive.  He  ought  to  know  their 
tendencies  and  dispositions  because  he 
has  been  the  rounds;  first.  Liberal,  then 
Socialist,  and  now  showing  a  strong 
leaning  toward  the  Conservatives,  chiefly 
because  they  have  a  definite  creed,  are 
eflicient,  and  believe  in  the  importance  of 
breeding. 

The   Diamond.       By   W.   R.   Cattelle.       New 
York :  John  Lane   Co.      $2. 

To  summarize  all  that  is  known  about 
diamonds  is  a  task  that  none  but  an  ex- 
pert would  undertake,  for  as  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  precious  stones,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  one  around  which 
many  misconceptions  have  clustered. 
Mr.  Cattelle  has  covered  his  subject 
thoroly,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  The  chapters  on  cele- 
brated diamonds  will  attract  general  at- 
tention, but  in  these  days  when  every  one 
is  either  buying  diamonds,  or  expecting 
to  purchase  them  when  they  can,  the 
most  practical  and  valuable  suggestions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  dealing  with 
the  qualities  of  diamonds,  their  flaws 
and  color  and  how  to  buy  them.  He  in- 
veighs against  the  popular  superstition 
that  diamonds  are  an  investment.  They 
are  a  luxury,  and  are  economical  only 
because  they  do  not  wear  out  or  go  out 
of  fashion.  He  suggests  that  in  order 
to  buy  diamonds  well  the  purchaser  must 
either  have  a  good  knowledge  of  stones 
and  values — or  select  a  reliable  dealer. 
The  color,  perfection,  cut,  shape,  are  all 
elements  to  be  considered,  and  it  is 
usually  the  layman  who  thinks  he  knows 
all  about  it  who  is  imposed  upon  by  a 
wily  dealer.  It  is  as  true  of-  buying  dia- 
monds as  of  anything  else,  that  you  must 
not  expect  to  get  "something  for  noth- 
ing"— pay  a  fair  price  to  a  responsible 
dealer  and  you  get  fair  value  for  your 
money,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cheap  diamond,  generally  speaking. 
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Literary  Notes 


....In  the  attractive  "New  Universal 
Library"  published  by  Dutton  at  fifty  cents 
per  volume  appear  Comte's  Early  Essays  on 
Social  Philosophy,  in  the  translation  by  Henry 
Dix  Hutton,  with  additional  notes,  and  a  brief 
introduction  by  Frederic  Harrison. 

....Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Lay  Morals 
and  Other  Papers  are  now  added  to  tlie 
Biographical  Edition  of  his  work  published  by 
Scribner's  ($1  and  $1.25).  The  shori  preface 
1  y  Mrs.  Stevenson  tells  of  the  essayist's  visits 
to  the  Pacific  leper  settlements  and  of  the 
white  heat  under  which  he  wrote  his  famous 
pamphlet   on    Father    Damien,    reprinted    here. 

....The  sale  of  the  effects  of  Gabrielc 
d'Annunzio  and  of  his  villa  near  Florence, 
brought  less  than  enough  to  meet  his  debts. 
The  sale  was  at  the  order  of  Signor  del 
Guzzo,  an  Argentino,  under  whose  auspices 
D'Annunzio  was  to  have  lectured  in  South 
America.  The  poet  is  at  present  living  at 
Versailles,  and  is  reported  to  be  hard  at  work. 

....From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin, 
Ohio)  we  receive  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  J. 
Frederick  Wright's  Ice  Age  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Its  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity  of 
Man  ($S),  formerly  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  There  are  new  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, and  new  chapters,  written  by  Dr.  War- 
ren Upham,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

....Nellie  Umer  Wallington  edits  for  Duf- 
field  American  History  by  American  Poets 
(two  volumes;  $3),  an  anthology  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  suggested  by  the  title.  Very 
properly  the  poems  are  printed  with  reference 
to  the  chronology  of  their  subject  matter,  al- 
tho  this  scheme  is  not  carried  out  with  perfect 
consistency.  Some  of  the  verses  included  in 
these  two  volumes  might  much  better  have 
been  left  undisturbed  in  that  innocuous  ob- 
scurity which  is  destined  to  be  theirs  unto  the 
end  of  time. 

Having  "done"   Brittany,  Mrs.   Gostling 

now  writes  a  thick  volume  on  Auvergne  and 
Its  People.  She  is,  obviously,  a  lover  of 
France,  and  apparently  the  curiously  British 
trait  of  condescending  superiority  is  not  a 
part  of  her  character.  She  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  Celtic  people  charm  her  with 
their  traditions  and  saints  and  mysteries,  and 
she  is  therefore  a  doubly  sympathetic  traveler. 
The  narrative  is  altogether  intimate  and  not 
in  the  least  cut  and  dried  in  its  plan  or  exe- 
cution. In  describing  Auvergne  and  Auverg- 
nats  she  has  the  advantage  of  treading  ground 
unfrequented  by  .A.nglo-Saxons.  (Auvergne 
and  Its  People.  By  Frances  M.  Gostling. 
Macmillan;    $3.) 


....The  London  Chronicle  states  that  Mex- 
ico, Venezuela  and  Guatemala  are  the  only 
countries  where  authors  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  perpetual  copyright.  This  is  worth  some- 
thing in  Mexico,  where  there  is  a  fairly  large 
reading  public,  but  is  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  other  countries.  Spain  is  the  most 
generous  of  European  governments  toward 
its  authors.  Copyright  there  lasts  for  eighty 
years  after  the  author's  death ;  the  term  be- 
ing fifty  years  in  France,  and  in  Germany, 
where  no  copyright  law  existed  until  1870, 
thirty  years. 

.  . .  .Principal  Forsyth  firmly  believes  that  no 
cljurch  can  live  long  upon  an  undogmatic  re- 
ligion and  that  theology  of  his  type  is  to  save 
the  future  of  Christianity.  Consequently  he 
devotes  his  great  powers  to  a  task  which 
seems  to  many  not  only  hopeless  but  useless 
if  not  positively  harmful.  In  his  new  volume 
on  The  Work  of  Christ  (Doran;  $1.50)  he 
elaborates  and  enforces  his  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  but  in 
a  more  popular  way,  having  given  the  sub- 
stance of  the  book  previously  to  young  minis- 
ters in  a  course  of  extempore  lectures.  The 
key  to  his  discussion  may  be  found  in  one 
sentence:  "It  was  as  our  self-appointed  rep- 
resentative that  Christ  died." 

....Dolores  Bacon  adds  to  a  series  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  a  volume 
entitled  Operas  that  Every  Child  Should 
Knoiv  (90  cents).  Her  book  is  illustrated 
by  Blanche  Ostertag.  After  writing  a  few 
incoherent  pages  entitled,  "Foreword,"  our 
author  proceeds  to  give  the  story  of  sixteen 
operas :  if  we  consider  the  Nibelung  Ring  as 
one  opera  for  purposes  of  present  classifica- 
tion. She  is  contemporary  enough  to  in- 
clude Humperdinck's  "Hansel  and  Gretel." 
This  last  is  a  charming  tale,  and  makes  ap- 
propriate reading  for  childhood ;  but  so  far 
as  all  the  rest  of  it  goes,-  why  should  children 
know  any  operas  at  all?  This  is  one  of 
Charles   Lamb's   books   that   are   not   books. 

....Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey  publishes  thru 
William  Edwin  Rudge,  New  York,  his  expe- 
riences as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  a  volume  entitled  An  /imerican  Con- 
sul in  Amazonia  ($2.50).  The  styl<;,  which 
is  obviously  in  this  case  the  man,  may  be  il- 
lustrated  by   a   few   samples : 

"As  I  could  not  understand  much  of  the  lingo,  it 
was  a  bore,  but  I  usually  got  thru  with  it  by  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  the  pretty  girls  and  watching  their 
telegrafihic    signals." 

"As  'O  Consul  Americano'  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  my  country  by  attending  in  great 
shape.  It  cost  me  a  month's  salary  for  the  extra 
dressing    necessary    for    the    occasion." 

"A  full  dress  suit  worn  by  a  gentleman  of  good 
address  will  assist  very  much  in  the  jiromotion  of 
reciprocity  with  those  countries,  and,  I  may  add,  fully 
as  useful  as  sani))les,  and  will  do  more  to  advance 
American  trade  than  our  business  people  are  apt  to 
consider." 
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....The  series  of  i)opular  short  articles  on 
astronomy  pubhshcd  last  fall  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  are  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
in  a  small  book  (75  cents).  They  are  in- 
structive and  not  at  all  dry,  but  give  just  that 
amount  of  up  to  date  knowledge  which  one 
not  an  adept  would  like  to  gain.  Miss  Proc- 
tor's father  was  an  astronomer  of  distinction, 
and  she  has  had  every  opportunity  to  keep  in 
touch  with  this  ever  advancmg  science. 

....According  to  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  one  Harold  Hour,  of 
Manchester,  England,  has  discovered  in  a  sec- 
ond-hand bookshop  in  Lancashire  the  first 
collected  edition  of  Franklin's  essays  ever  pub- 
lished— a  book  new  to  bibliography.  Besides 
letters  from  great  contemporaries,  the  vol- 
ume contains  over  60  essays  and  a  hitherto 
unknown  portrait.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  commenced  or  completed  on  January  i, 
1776,  as  that  is  the  date  of  the  newspaper 
which  Franklin  is  depicted  as  reading.  At 
that  time  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  the 
period  being  about  midway  between  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Martin  portrait  of  1766  and  the 
Duplessis  miniature  of  1782. 

....A  valuable  feature  of  Lee  Meriwether's 
Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile  (Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Co. ;  $2)  is  the  appendix,  with  its  con- 
densed itinerary  and  notes  as  to  roads  and 
runs.  Prices  of  meals,  etc.,  are  in  some  cases 
given  here,  and  hints  as  to  the  best  proced- 
ure at  certain  hotels.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  author  of  this  book  traveled  thru  Europe 
"on  fifty  cents  a  day,"  and  "wrote  it  up"  af- 
terward. Automobiling  is  more  expensive — 
yet  not  so  expensive  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Meriwether  testifies — not  with- 
out producing  his  accounts  as  tangible  evi- 
dence. Motorists  who  plan  to  tour  Europe 
will  find  this  book  useful  and  entertaining. 
The  writer's  own  tour  took  him  thru  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy,  besides  An- 
dorra,  Corfu,   Dalmatia  and   Montenegro. 

...."Pt  does  not  require  any  special  ability 
to  point  out  faults.  That  is  the  common  task 
of  common  minds."  Miss  Lillian  Whiting 
makes  these  statements  in  one  of  the  essays 
in  the  volume  Boston  Days  (Little,  Brown; 
$1.50).  And  she  treats  her  Bostonians  ac- 
cordingly, especially  in  the  chapter,  "The  City 
of  Beautiful  Ideals,"  where  she  is  attracted, 
above  all,  by  the  religious  aspiration,  trans- 
cendentalism, etc.,  of  which  Boston  has  been 
a  kind  of  center.  Other  chapters  treat  of 
Concord,  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
and  the  First  Decade  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. The  admiration  is  perhaps  somewhat 
monotonously  drawn  out — but,  then.  Miss 
Whiting  is  a  Bostonian  of  Bostonians.  "Dur- 
ing those  years,"  she  writes  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  "the  story  of  Boston  was  identical 
with  the  storv  of  the  nation," 


Pebbles 

Maukicp:  Hewlett  has  just  completed  an- 
other book,  "lira/enhead,  the  Goat."  Must 
be  the  biography  of  an  umpire. — Detroit  News. 

Maid — Miss   Beaconborough   is  out. 
Caller — When  '11  she  be  in? 
Maid — 1  don't  know,  I'll  ask  her. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Ro)SEVELT — Count  Zeppelin,  I  hear  your  air- 
ship  has   exploded. 

Zeppelin — Yes,  I  hear  yours  has,  too. — Sitn- 
plicissimus   ( Munich) . 

"So  you  discharged  your  chauffeur.  I 
thought  he  was  such  a  good  one  to  speed  the 
machine." 

"So  he  was,  but  he  took  too  much  time  off 
to  go  to  jail." — Baltimore  American. 

In  Paris  last  summer  a  Southern  girl  was 
heard  to  drawl  between  the  acts  of  "Chante- 
cler ' :  "I  think  it's  mo'  fun  when  you  don't 
understand  French.  It  sounds  mo'  like  chick- 
ens ! " — Life. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  the  invalid  exclaimed,  wak- 
ing from  the  long  delirium  of  fever  and  feel- 
ing the  comfort  that  loving  hands  had  sup- 
plied.     "Where  am  I — in  heaven  1" 

"No,  dear,"  cooed  his  wife ;  "I  am  still  with 
you." — Toledo  Blade. 

Curious  Charley — Do  nuts  grow  on  trees, 
father  ? 

Father — They  do,  my  son. 

Curious  Charley — Then  what  tree  does  the 
doughnut  grow  on  ? 

Father — The  pantry,  my  son. — New  York 
American. 

Juarez,  Mexico.  May  14. — When  Madero 
attacked  Navarro  the  claret  flowed  freely, 
the  revolutionists  taking  the  port  and  putting 
the  Federals  in  hock.  Madero  is  now  plan- 
ning a  champagne  against — 

The  rest  of  this  despatch  was  bottled  up 
by  the  censor.— A/^^zc;   York   World. 

"Well,  Rastus,  I  hear  you  are  working 
again.      What  business  are  you  engaged  in?" 

"I'se  done  be  engaged  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness,  sah." 

"What  kind  of  mining  are  you  doing — gold, 
silver   or   diamonds?" 

"I'se  doing  kalsomining,  sah." — Catholic 
Citicen. 

LOVE    SONG. 

[Poem   found   in   a   padded  cell.] 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  north,  my  dear 

And  the  cow  is  on  his  nest. 
When  the  ring  is  in  the  pawnshop,  dear. 

And  the  wheels  in  my  head  need  rest. 
Oh,  then  I   think  of  you,  my  dear ! 

Oh,  then   I  think  of  you! 
Yes.  then  I  think  of  you,  my  dear ! 

Ah,  then  I  think  of  you! 

■ — London    Opinion. 
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Rule  of  Reason  for  Trusts 

Some  years  ago  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  New  York,  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Rev.  E.  Walpole  Warren, 
an  aHen  residing  in  England.  This  con- 
tract required  him  to  come  to  New  York 
and  to  be  the  rector  of  the  church,  for  a 
stated  compensation.  The  United  States 
brought  suit  against  the  church  corpora- 
tion to  recover  the  penalty  provided  in 
the  Alien  Contract  Immigration  law  of 
1885.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 
Justice  Brewer  wrote  the  opinion,  in 
which  all  his  associates  concurred.  Con- 
ceding that  the  act  of  the  church  corpor- 
ation had  been  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  court  said  it  could  not  think  that 
Congress  had  intended  to  exact  a  penalty 
for  such  employment  of  a  clergyman. 
We  quote  the  following  passage : 

"Tt  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  thin<^  may  be 
within  the  letter  of  the  statute,  and  yet  not 
within  the  statute  because  not  within  its 
spirit,  nor  within  the  intention  of  its  makers. 
This  has  been  often  asserted,  and  the  reports 
are  full  of  cases  ilkistratins  its  application. 
This  is  not  the  substitution  of  the  will  of  the 
judge  for  that  of  the  legislator,  for  frequently 
words  of  general  meaning  are  used  in  a  stat- 
ute, words  broad  enough  to  mclude  an  act  in 
question;  and  yet  a  consideration  of  the  whole 


legislation,  or  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing its  enactment,  or  of  the  absurd  results 
which  follow  from  giving  such  broad  mean- 
ing' to  the  words,  makes  it  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  the  legislator  intended  to  include 
the   particular   act." 

One  of  those  concurrin^^  in  this  opin- 
ion was  Justice  Harlan,  who  now  bitterlv 
criticises  his  eight  associates  for  their 
approval  of  the  use  of  ''the  rule  of  rea- 
son" in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law.  His  dissent  has  been 
exprest  emphatically  with  respect  to  the 
opinions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobac- 
co Trust  cases. 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  "the  rule  of 
reason"  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case 
enabled  the  Supreme  Court  to  go  beyond 
the  lower  court  in  the  severity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  judgment  against 
the  defendants — to  include  many  persons 
and  three  subsidiary  con  orations  which 
the  lower  court  had  allowed  to  escape. 
As  to  this  the  court  says : 

"Construing  the  act  by  the  rule  of  the  letter 
which  kills  would  necessarily  operate  to  take 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  act  some  of  the  ac- 
cessory and  many  subsidiary  corporations,  the 
existence  of  which  depend  not  at  all  upon ' 
combination  or  agreement  or  contract,  but 
upon  mere  purchases  of  property.  .  .  .  While 
seeking  by  a  narrow  rule  of  the  letter  to  in- 
clude things  which  it  is  deemed  would  other- 
wise be  excluded,  the  contention  really  de- 
stroys the  great  purpose  of  the  act.  since  it 
renders  it  impossible  to  apply  the  law  to  a 
multitude  of  wrongful  acts  which  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  its  remedial  purposes  by 
resort  to  a  reasonable  construction,  altho  they 
would  not  be  within  its  reach  by  a  too  nar- 
row and  unreasonable  adherence  to  the  strict 
letter." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman  act  bv  "the  rule  of  rea- 
son" is  not  to  the  advantage  of  anv  de- 
fendant corporation  truiltv  of  trade  re- 
straint that  is  •  harmful  to  the  public. 
Those  to  whom  the  court's  opinion  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  was  not  sufficientlv 
clear  and  explicit  will  be  enlicrhtened  bv 
the  Tobacco  Trust  opinion,  from  which 
the  following  words  are  taken : 

"In  the  Standard  Oil  case  it  was  held,  with- 
out departing  from  any  previous  decision  of 
the  court,  that  as  the  statute  had  not  defmed 
the  words  'restraint  of  trade.'  it  became  neces- 
sary to  construe  those  words;  a  duty  which 
could  (inly  be  discharged  by  a  resort  to  rea- 
son. .  We  say  the  doctrine  thus  stated  was  in 
accord  with  all  the  previous  decisions  of  this 
court,  despite  the  fact  that  the  contrary  view 
\va,s  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  some 
of  the  expressions  used  in  two  i)rior  decisions 
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(the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  and 
Joint  Traffic  cases).  That  such  view  was  a 
mistaken  one  was  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  and  is  additionally  shown 
by  a  passage  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Traf- 
fic case,  as  follows :  The  act  of  Congress  must 
have  a  reasonable  construction,  or  else  there 
would  scarcely  be  an  agreement  or  contract 
among  business  men  that  could  not  be  said  to 
have,  indirectly  or  remotely,  some  bearing  on 
interstate  commerce,  and  possibly  to  restrain 
it' 

"Applying  the  rule  of  reason  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  it  was  held,  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  that  as  the  words  'restraint 
of  trade'  at  common  law  and  in  the  law  of 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Anti-Trust  act  only  embraced  acts,  or  con- 
tracts, or  agreements  or  combinations  which 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  in- 
terests by  unduly  restricting  competition  or 
unduly  obstructmg  the  due  course  of  trade, 
or  which,  either  because  of  their  inherent  na- 
ture, or  efifect,  or  because  of  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  the  acts,  etc.,  injuriously  restrained 
trade,  that  the  words,  as  used  in  the  statute, 
were  designed  to  have,  and  did  have,  a  like 
significance.  It  was  therefore  pointed  out  that 
the  statute  did  not  forbid  or  restrain  the 
power  to  make  normal  and  usual  contracts  to 
further  trade  by  resorting  to  al'  normal  meth- 
ods, whether  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  to 
accomplish  such  purpose.  In  other  words,  it 
was  held  not  that  acts  which  the  statute  pro- 
hibited could  be  removed  from  the  control  of 
its  prohibitions  by  a  finding  that  they  were 
unreasonable,  but  that  the  duty  to  interpret, 
which  inevitably  arose  from  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  term  'restraint  of  trade,'  required 
that  the  words  'restraint  of  trade'  should  be 
given  a  meaning  which  would  not  destroy  the 
individual  right  to  contract  and  render  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  any  movement  of  trade 
in  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce — the 
free  movement  of  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  statute  to  protect 

The  court  adds  that  the  necessity  for 
not  departing  from  the  standard  of  the 
rule  of  reason  is  illustrated  by  the  record 
from  the  lower  court,  which  shows  "the 
injury  which  would  result  from  giving 
to  the  statute  a  narrow,  unreasoning  and 
unheard-of  construction."  This  record 
(in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case)  ''serves  to 
strengthen  our  conviction,"  the  court 
continues,  "as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
rule  of  construction,  the  rule  of  reason, 
which  was  applied  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  the  application  of  which  rule  to  the 
statute  we  now,  in  the  most  imequivocal 
terms,  re-express  and  reaffirm." 

The  statute  does  not  need  to  be  amend- 
ed by  the  passage  of  any  of  the  bills 
introduced  immediately  after  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  decision  was  made  known.  Its 
strength  has  not  been  impaired  by  "the 


rule  of  reason."  Using  this  rule,  eight 
of  the  nine  Justices  have  convicted  two 
of  our  greatest  and  most  powerful  Trust 
combinations,  and  the  remaining  Justice, 
altho  he  rejected  the  rule,  voted  as  they 
did.  No  amendments  will  be  enacted  by 
the  present  Congress. 

A  difficult  task  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  lower  court,  which  is  required  to  de- 
vise "some  plan  or  method  of  dissolving 
the  [Tobacco  Trust]  combination  and  of 
creating  out  of  the  elements  now  com- 
posing it  a  new  condition  which  shall  be 
honestly  in  harmony  with  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  law."  It  may  be  that 
failure  to  do  this  will  give  new  force  to 
the  movement  for  Federal  incorporation 
and  control.    We  said  two  weeks  ago : 

"There  are  legitimate  economies  and  ad- 
vantages that  go  with  great  aggregations  of 
capital  engaged  in  production.  Eventually  the 
Government,  by  supervision  and  regulation, 
will  compel  the  great  companies  to  be  satis- 
fied with  these.  The  oroblem  presented  by 
the  growth  of  great  incorporated  combina- 
tions has  not  been  solved  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Sherman  law  and  by  prosecutions  under 
that  statute.  Supervision  and  regulation  by 
Federal  authority  are  required." 
Judge  Gary,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  is  commonly  called  a  Trust,  said, 
on  Saturday  last,  while  testifying  before 
a  committee  of  the  House,  that  the  Sher- 
man act  was  too  archaic  to  deal  with 
modern  conditions ;  that  we  must  come 
to  governmental  control  of  great  corpo- 
rations, even  with  respect  to  prices ;  and 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  would  be  glad 
if  it  could  go  to  the  Government  and  be 
told  just  what  prices  it  could  charge. 
There  will  be  Federal  regulation,  and 
this  attitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
tends  to  hasten  the  creation  by  law  of  a 
supervisory  commission,  but  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  the  Government  will 
say  what  the  prices  of  steel  factory 
products  shall  be. 

College  Judgments 

As  the  month  has  come  around  for  the 
graduation  of  colles:e  students  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  current  judgment 
which  students  pass  on  themselves  as 
shown  by  the  honor  they  bestow  on  their 
favorite  classmates. 

We  suppose  that  in  theory  the  purpose 
of  college  training  is  to  secure  a  supple 
mind  stored  with  rich  treasures  of  knowl- 
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edge.  It  is  this  they  pay  for.  It  is  for 
securing  this  that  endowments  are  given. 
To  this  end  and  this  alone  the  students 
are  for  four  years  required  to  attend  lec- 
tures, to  recite  lessons,  to  write  themes ; 
and  by  such  various  forms  of  culture 
given  directly  for  mental  discipline  and 
acquisition  they  are  fitted  for  the  subse- 
quent successes  of  life.  If  the  purpose 
were  to  supply  musical  education  the  stu- 
dent would  be  sent  to  a  conservatory  of 
music ;  if  art  education  to  an  ^rt  school ; 
if  physical  culture  to  a  champion  boxer 
or  oarsman.  Some  of  these  accomplish- 
ments a  college  will  not  wholly  neglect, 
but  we  do  not  recall  a  college  course 
which  has  a  professor  of  boxing  or  row- 
ing or  wrestling  or  tennis,  or  the  su- 
preme craft  of  football.  The  college 
does  not  pretend  to  teach  these  noble 
arts,  only  those  that  give  learning  and 
broad  and  trained  culture.  As  this  is  the 
purpose  for  which  students  are  supposed 
to  go  to  college,  one  would  suppose  that 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  college  or 
university  would  put  highest  honor  on 
those  who  most  completely  represent  this 
main  purpose. 

But  do  such  men  receive  the  highest 
honors,  or  do  the  honors  given  by  their 
classmates  fail  to  represent  intellectual 
prowess  and  are  such  honors  given  by 
preference  to  young  men  of  a  lower  class 
in  intellect,  to  the  discouragement  of 
education  of  the  mind,  while  honoring 
the  lower  part  of  man,  the  body? 

To  get  as  fair  a  test  as  we  can  find 
anywhere  we  have  taken  pains  to  read 
with  care  the  list  of  the  elections  at  Yale 
to  the  three  principal  senior  societies. 
At  the  end  of  their  college  course  the 
members  of  these  societies  choose  from 
the  incoming  senior  class  those  whom 
they  most  honor  to  be  their  successors. 
No  greater  honor  can  come  to  the  Yale 
student  than  such  election.  To  fail  of 
election  when  one  has  hoped  for  it  is  a 
great  disappointment.  For  each  of  the 
three  societies  15  men  are  chosen  out  of 
the  275  in  the  class.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  are  the  college  achieve- 
ments which  receive  honor  in  these  elec- 
tions. 

And  first  as  to  scholarship,  or  other 
evidences  of  intellectual  training.  Of 
these  45  selected  men  20,  less  than  half, 
have  gained  any  mention  for  scholarship. 


Of  the  20  only  9  gained  the  rank  of 
Oration,  High  Oration,  or  Philosophical 
Oration ;  the  rest  of  the  20  were  awarded 
the  rank  of  Dissertation,  First  or  Second 
Colloquy,  or  iMrst  or  Second  Dispute, 
and  were  thus  brought  well  within  the 
first  half  of  the  class  for  scholarship. 
The  remaining  25  elected  members,  who 
gained  no  college  rank,  came  in  scholar- 
ship about  the  middle  of  the  class  or  be- 
low the  middle,  altho  4  of  them  had  given 
proof  of  intellectual  ability  as  managers 
or  editors  of  college  publications  or  as 
having  taken  part  in  oratorical  contests. 

What  the  value  which  college  senti- 
ment puts  on  less  intellectual  or  purely 
physical  excellence  can  be  judged  from 
the  number  of  those  chosen  apparently 
for  these  considerations;  Of  the  45  se- 
lected men,  33  had  achieved  distinction 
in  the  various  forms  of  athletic  amuse- 
ment, in  rowing,  baseball,  tennis,  the 
yacht  club,  etc.,  while  dramatics  and 
music  had  interested  others. 

Now  the  men  who  in  future  life  will 
make  their  mark  are  by  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  those  who  have  led  their 
class  in  scholarship,  not  in  athletics  or 
other  miscellaneous  forms  of  amusement. 
They  are  really  the  successful  men.  They 
have  done  faithful  work  for  training  and 
cultural  achievement  and  deserve  the 
first  honor.  But  they  do  not  get  it.  We 
recognize  that  they  have  not  had  the 
time,  many  of  them,  to  seek  popularity, 
for  they  have  been  too  conscientiously 
working  for  what  they  came  for,  and 
what  they  look  forward  to.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  not  all  neglected  other 
forms  of  success  than  those  of  scholar- 
ship. Among  those  elected  who  may  be 
supposed  to  come  within  the  first  third 
of  the  class  we  note  that  there  are  in- 
cluded members  of  the  baseball  teams, 
the  crew  squads,  the  glee  club,  etc.,  so 
that  social  activities  are  likely  to  have 
been  the  chief  factor  in  their  election  and 
not  their  scholarship.  Indeed  it  would 
appear  that  social  popularity  as  shown  in 
outside  activities  was  the  chief  excellence 
considered,  while  intellectual  attainments 
had  the  second  or  third  place.  We  may 
also  note  that  religious  activities  are  no 
bar  to  election,  for  we  observe  names  of 
those  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  in  Sunday  school  work 
or  as  class  deacons.     We  should  judge 
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lliat  ethical  consideralions  were  not  lost. 
Vet  (jii  the  whole  the  conclusion 
gained  is  not  wholly  happy.  We  would 
have,  barring  personal  peculiarities,  chief 
honor  given  to  the  "grind,"  the  hard  stu- 
dent, who  has  developed,  his  mind  more 
than  his  body,  and  who  has  had  an  out- 
look toward  the  future.  After  all  the 
IMii  Heta  Kappa  test  is  the  best  one,  and 
best  shows  the  true  college  aristocrac)'. 
We  take  it  that  Yale  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  sentiment  in  the  larger  Eastern 
colleges  and  universities.  Intercollegiate 
sport  has  been  a  real  deteriorating  influ- 
ence on  college  sentiment,  not  so  much 
demoralizing  as  deteriorating.  '  It  tends 
to  make  heroes  of  men  of  the  lower  rate. 
It  degrades  scholarship  and  exalts  phy- 
sical prowess.  And  increasing  wealth 
and  luxury  add  to  the  evil.  Neverthe- 
less in  the  long  run  the  best  and  truest 
prevails.  There  is  waste  in  the  younger 
years  among  those  of  lesser  intellect,  but 
it  is  the  abler  men  intellectually  who  will 
rule  the  world  and  give  it  intellectual  and 
moral  tone.  The  others  will  sink  and 
drop  out. 

We 

The  old  question  of  anonymous  jour- 
nalism has  been  again  raised  in  New 
York  by  Senator  Thomas  F.  Grady,  who 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  require  every 
newspaper  editorial  to  be  signed  by  the 
name  of  the  writer.  The  bill,  like  many 
others,  originated  in  a  personal  grudge. 
Senator  Grady  has  been  fighting  woman 
suiTrage,  and  Mr.  Brisbane,  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Journal,  said  that 
where  women  had  the  suffrage  they 
never  voted  to  send  to  the  legislature  "a 
drunkard  and  a  grafter."  Mr.  Grady, 
in  a  speech  before  the  State  Senate,  ad- 
mitted the  "infirmity"  which  caused  his 
occasional  absence  from  his  post  of 
duty,  but  denied  that  he  was  a  grafter, 
and  stated  that  in  all  his  legislative  ex- 
perience of  thirty-four  years,  he  had 
never  been  accused  of  grafting  until  last 
year,  w^hen  hearsay  evidence  before  the 
investigating  committee  connected  his 
name  with  the  methods  used  to  defeat 
the  anti-gambling  laws. 

What  Senator  Grady  expects  to  gain 
by  his  proposed  law  is  not  evident.  The 
particular  man  whose  veil  of  anonymity 


he  wishes  to  tear  oft  is  already  known 
by  iianu"  to  more  people  than  any  other 
editorial  writer  in  America.  For  Arthur 
Brisbane  to  sign  an  editorial  would  be 
superfluous.  It  is  virtually  signed  when 
he  writes  its  last  word,  for  the  young 
journalists  who  are  ambitious  to  imitate 
the  style  he  has  originated  do  not  And  it 
so  easy  as  it  looks  to  write  that  way. 
And  personal  responsibility  for  editorial 
utterances  is  already  secured  by  the 
recent  New  York  law  requiring  the 
name  and  address  of  the  publisher  on 
every  issue  of  every  periodical. 

But  the  general  question  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  imper- 
sonal journalism  is  of  perennial  interest, 
because  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  An  appeal  to  experience  is 
not  decisive.  In  France  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  political  articles,  the  com- 
ment on  personalities  and  current  affairs, 
and  the  criticism  of  literature,  drama 
and  art,  are  signed  than  is  the  custom  in 
England  and  America.  This  has  result- 
ed in  bringing  into  prominence  many 
brilliant  politicians  and  critics,  but  appar- 
ently it  has  prevented  the  development 
of  strong  and  stable  newspapers,  such  as 
exist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
and  of  the  Atlantic.  The  French  jour- 
nalist carries  his  job  in  his  hat  and  trans- 
fers his  talents  to  a  rival  concern  as 
readily  as  a  hired  baseball  player.  The 
London  Times^  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
forces a  strict  anonymity  on  its  editors, 
correspondents  and  experts,  and  prob- 
ably it  would  be  impossible  to  build  up 
a  journal  of  such  authoritativeness  and 
continuity  of  policy  under  any  other 
system. 

The  tendency,  however,  in  England, 
is  toward  more  signed  matter.  Even  the 
centenarian  quarterlies,  slowest  to  move 
of  all  periodicals,  are  revealing  their 
contributors.  In  this  country,  magazines 
like  the  Atlantic  and  Harper's,  which 
were  at  first  largely  anonymous,  changed 
their  policy  long  ago,  except  for  the 
"Contributors'  Club"  and  the  "Editor's 
Chair,"  "Study"  and  "Drawer, '  and  now 
all  periodicals  print  chiefly  signed  con- 
tributions. 

But  the  change  is  often  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  Occasionally  a  magazine 
will  be  started  with  a  varied  table  of 
contents   and   long   list   of   contributors, 
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most  of  them,  however,  the  offspring  of 
a  single  brain.  Popular  authors,  like 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  Harry  Thur- 
ston Peck,  are  reputed  to  possess  several 
"pseudo-plumes,"  as  some  inadvertent 
wit  has  called  them.  We  know  of  one 
writer  in  this  city  who  boasts  no  less 
than  fourteen  multiple  personalities, 
supplying  literature  of  different  kinds 
and  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  some  prominent 
personages,  especially  in  the  dramatic 
and  political  fields,  are  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  assistant  pens  to  provide 
literature  of  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity demanded  of  them  by  the  public. 
There  have  thus  arisen  two  new  skilled 
trades :  that  of  the  "finishers,"  who  are 
able  to  work  up  a  few  fragmentary  re- 
marks into  an  article  that  almost  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  sign ;  and  that 
of  the  "followers,"  who  are  able  to  con- 
tinue a  series  of  dialect  sketches  or  de- 
tective tales  when  the  author  goes  on  a 
vacation  or  gets  tired  of  the  task. 

But  while  contributed  articles  could  in 
most  cases  be  signed  with  advantage,  it 
is  otherwise  with  periodicals,  either  daily 
or  weekly,  which  have  a  definite  editorial 
policy.  Here  the  only  honest  signature 
is  ''Editor,"  for  no  one  person  has  a 
right  to  call  his  what  is  really  the  prod- 
uct of  many  minds  and  of  a  long  history. 
The  editorial  "we"  is  not  fiction  or  a  dis- 
guise, as  is  sometimes  thought.  It  is  not 
assumed  out  of  arrogance  or  pretense. 
It  represents  a  real  personality;  artificial, 
no  doubt,  but  as  genuine  as  a  corpora- 
tion, a  society  or  a  country.  An  edi- 
torial is  as  much  a  product  of  co-opera- 
tion as  the  resolutions  of  a  convention 
after  being  hotly  debated  on  the  floor, 
the  decision  of  a  bench  of  judges,  or  the 
argument  of  a  college  debater  on  a  well- 
organized  team.  Whenever  an  editor 
writes  by  himself,  without  conference 
with  his  colleagues,  it  is  because  such  a 
conference  is  unnecessary,  because  from 
unconscious  habit  he  adopts  at  once  the 
style  and  viewpoint  of  the  periodical. 
The  hope  of  producing  a  page  not  un- 
worthy to  be  added  to  the  long  line  of 
volumes  on  the  office  shelves  inspires 
him  to  his  best  efforts.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  use  of  a  "we"  which  has 
had  its  influence  in  national  affairs  for 
many  years  strengthens  his  courage  and 


arouses  his  pride.  He  is  more  cautious 
about  the  verification  of  his  statements 
and  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning  than 
if  he  were  writing  over  his  own  signa- 
ture. He  represses  his  idiosyncrasies 
and  personal  prejudices,  and  adopts  a 
higher  standpoint. 

A  comparison  of  editorial  writing 
with  that  of  signed  contributions,  some- 
times by  the  same  individuals,  in  our 
newspapers  and  i)eriodicals  will  show 
that  the  former  has  a  higher  tone  and 
character.  No  one  individual  can  write 
an  editorial.  It  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  co-operative  effort,  of  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  a 
greater  whole.  So,  while  the  editorial 
writer  might  profit  by  signing  his  con- 
tributions, it  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  periodical  and  the  disadvantage 
of  its  subscribers,  for  a  periodical  with 
a  well-defined  editorial  policy  is  more 
valuable  than  a  mere  collection  of  pri- 
vate opinions,  however  brilliantly  ex- 
prest. 

The     Lloyd-George    Insurance 
Scheme 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
praise  with  which  the  great  speech  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  re- 
ceived would  be  followed  by  adverse 
criticism  and  more  or  less  of  determined 
opposition  when  all  the  implications  of 
the  stupendous  scheme  for  insuring  the 
wage-earning  classes  of  Britain  should 
have  penetrated  the  British  mind.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  see  that  the  re- 
action is  really  not  serious,  and  that  so 
far  it  expresses  little  more  than  an  easily 
discounted  influence  of  two  constant  and 
commonplace  social  factors,  namely,  the 
stupid  irresponsibility  of  the  lower  grade 
British  laborers  and  the  trade  unionism 
of  the  professions.  The  English  doctors 
are  hastening  to  warn  the  public  that 
their  precious  "business"  will  be  ruined, 
and  navvies,  who  would  rather  go  to  the 
workhouse  than  miss  a  pot  of  beer,  are 
objecting  to  a  plan  which  would  compel 
them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  to 
make  weekly  contributions  toward  their 
own  economic  protection. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  receive  serious 
consideration,  and  that  whatever  changes 
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of  detail  may  be  made,  it  will,  in  the  end,  lie  may  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  and 

put  into  effect  a  sober  determination  of  to  make  concessions.     Be  that  as  it  may, 

the    English    nation    to    counteract    that  it   is   probable  that   its  chief  provisions 

alarming  physical  and  moral  decay  of  the  will  be  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  that 

wage-earning    population    which    recent  in  the  near  future  a  good  deal  more  than 

Parliamentary    investigations    have    re-  is    now   proposed    will    be   accomplished 

vealed.      To  put   the  case   in   the   most  thru    that    inevitable    extension    of    any 

brutal  way,  the  British  population  is  un-  i)olicy  which,  once  entered  upon,  proves 

fit  to  recruit  armies  and  navies  from.     It  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  practical  success, 

is   this    fact,    taken    in   connection    with  And    what    does    all    this    mean?      It 

English  experience  in  South  Africa  dur-  means  that  in  the   further  development 

ing  the  Boer  War,  and  the  panic  over  of  human  society  a  certain  kind  of  indi- 

Germany's  growing  ascendancy,  that  has  vidualism    is    bound    to    disappear,    and 

made  and  will  continue  to  make  the  Brit-  that    a    certain    kind    of    collectivism    is 

ish  taxpayer  willing  to  submit  to  Gov-  bound    to    replace    it.      The    underlying 

ernmental  measures  which  a  generation  principle    is    simple    and    obvious.      The 

ago    would   have    been   pronounced    un-  frontiersman  may  be  his  own  policeman, 

thinkable.  his  own  sanitary  inspector  and  his  own 

The  Lloyd-George  insurance  plan  not  commissioner  of  education.     A  town  of 

only  differs  quantitatively  from  German,  a  million  souls  must  have  organization, 

Belgian,    French    and    other    insurance  make  concessions,  observe   forbearances 

schemes  for  workingmen,  it  differs  from  and  invent   forms  of  mutual   aid  which 

all   others   also  in   character.     To  deny  the  frontier  hamlet  has  no  need  of.   Vast 

that  it  is  socialistic  is  to  quibble  over  a  industrial  nations  are  pitted  against  one 

word.     It  makes  the  nation  as  a  whole  another  in  a  struggle  for  existence  that 

responsible    for    the    well-being    of    the  has  not  ceased  to  be  terrific  because  it 

masses,  and  instead  of  vesting  this  re-  happens  now  to  be  carried  on  thru  com- 

sponsibility  entirely   in  a  paternal   gov-  mercial  operations  instead  of  thru  blood- 

ernment,     as     the     German     insurance  shed.    Such  nations  must  bring  and  keep 

scheme  does,  it  frankly  accepts  labor  or-  their  working  populations  up  to  a  stand- 

ganizations  as  an  administrative  agency,  ard  efficiency  or  go  to  the   wall.     The 

and  it  recognizes  the  principle  that  the  triumphs    of    such    collectivism    as    the 

ultimate  object  aimed  at  is  the  better-  Lloyd-George  bill  embodies  will  not  be 

ment  of  wage  earners  thru  methods  and  because    the    world    is    becoming    more 

devices  ultimately  under  popular  control,  tender-hearted  or  more  ethical — tho  we 

The  bill  provides  that  workmen  shall  may  hope  that  it  is — nor  because  social- 
contribute  fourpence  each  weekly,  work-  istic  theories  are  being  disseminated.  It 
women  each  threepence  weekly.  The  will  take  the  place  of  an  unmoral  indi- 
^mployer  shall  contribute  threepence  vidualism  chiefly  because  the  industrial 
per  head  weekly  for  both  sexes,  and  the  nation  must  accept  it  and  pay  for  it  or 
state  twopence.  Nearly  fifteen  millions  go  out  of  business, 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  will  -^ 
be  insured  against  sickness,  by  compe-  ^j^^  Mohonk  Arbitration  Con- 
tent medical  attendance,  provided  by  the 

state,  and  an  allowance  of  ten  shillings  rerence 

per  week  per  family  for  the  first  three  The  action  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual 

months,  and  after  that  of  five  shillings  Lake    Mohonk   Conference   on    Interna- 

a  week  during  disability.     Two   and   a  tional  Arbitration  in  appointing  a  strong 

quarter  millions  of  men  and  women  will  and  representative  committee  to  create  a 

be      insured      against      unemployment.  "National    Council    for   Arbitration   and 

Friendly  societies  and  trade  unions  are  Peace"  follows  closely  the  similar  action 

made  responsible  for  the  collection  and  of  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress, 

disbursement  of  funds  under  state  direc-  just  held  at  Baltimore.    These  two  com- 

tion,  co-ordination  and  assistance.  mittees     (several    of    the    members    of 

It   is  quite  possible  that   Mr.    Lloyd-  which    are    identical)    will    undoubtedly 

George  has  put  into  his  bill  more  than  join  forces,  and  thus  the  whole  American 

he  expects  to  see  enacted,  in  order  that  peace  movement  will  be  unified. 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  National 
Council  be  thoroly  representative  of  all 
phases  of  the  peace  movement.  I  i  it  is 
not,  new  organizations  will  certainly  be 
started,  and  rivalry  and  dissension  will 
ensue.  We  should  suggest  that  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  council  be  well-known 
peace  advocates,  while  the  remaining  25 
per  cent,  might  be  official  representatives 
of  educational  and  religious  bodies,  labor 
unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  legal  and  economic  associa- 
tions, etc. 

Such  a  council  might  meet,  say,  once  a 
year  for  a  two  days'  session,  support  a 
permanent  bureau,  with  archives  and  a 
peace  library,  manage  the  biennial  Amer- 
ican Peace  Congress,  and  in  general  be 
the  clearing-house  of  the  peace  societies 
of  the  country  and  the  general  adviser 
of  the  Government  on  peace  matters. 

We  believe  that  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment would  welcome  such  a  National 
Council.  If  it  is  to  be  a  success,  how- 
ever, its  personnel  should  be  most  care- 
fully selected.  No  merely  eminent  men 
should  be  on  its  roster,  but  only  those 
who  by  conspicuous  service  to  the  cause 
of  peace  or  as  representatives  of  great 
business  or  cultural  organizations  could 
be  counted  on  to  make  it  a  truly  pro- 
gressive force,  always  a  little  ahead  of 
the  Government. 

In  other  respects  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence maintained  its  historic  role  as  a 
leader  of  peace  sentiment.  The  platform 
we  believe  was  the  most  progressive  that 
ever  emanated  from  Mohonk.  It  not  only 
urged  President  Taft  to  hold  fast  to  his 
epochal  declaration  in  favor  of  unlimited 
arbitration  with  England,  France  and  the 
other  nations,  but  it  even  asked  him  to 
appoint  forthwith  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Peace  Commission,  tho 
last  year  it  refused  to  indorse  the  com- 
mission. The  resolutions  also  urged 
the  speedy  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Judicial  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  the 
immunity  of  ocean  commerce  in  time  of 
war,  the  guarantee  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  New  World  of  their  territorial  status 
quo,  and  the  careful  creation  of  the 
International  Committee  charged  with 
preparing  the  program  of  the  Third 
Hague  Conference  in  191 5.  The  Con- 
gress also  exprest  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Ginn 


and   Mr.   Carnegie   for  their  munificent 
donations  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

To  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  founder 
and  host  of  these  conferences,  is  due 
much  of  the  progress  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  thru  the 
Ignited  States,  in  the  world.  Mr.  Smiley 
is  now  eighty-three  years  old.  He  de- 
serves to  be  crowned  with  the  Nobel 
Peace    Prize.      The    younger    men    can 

wait. 

Jt 

Of  Vacation  Reading 

Is  it  true  that  people  read  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  ?  Does 
a  man,  in  hammock  time,  read  but  ''ham- 
mock literature" — or,  if  his  winter  tastes 
are  serious,  even  chiefly  that?  Are  fic- 
tion and  travel  the  only  proper  genres  for 
magazine  publication  or  book  reading  in 
June,  July  and  August?  Is  a  man's  lit- 
erary carte  du  jour  severely  regulated  by 
the  month  it  happens  to  be — as  the  serv- 
ing of  oysters  once  was,  and  the  wearing 
of  straw  hats?  Or  do  readers  of  ordi- 
nary discrimination  read  what  they 
please,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  reading 
with  perhaps  a  whit  less  energy  and  am- 
bition in  months  when  energy  and  ambi- 
tion flag,  but  with  no  other  variation? 

We  ask  these  questions  hopefully,  and 
are  in  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  Peo- 
ple who  have  good  sense  are  scarcely  less 
intelligent  in  July  than  in  January ;  on 
the  other  hand,  people  who  read  to  kill 
time  and  murder  thought  do  so  by  a  blaz- 
ing gas-log  no  less  than  on  a  hotel  porch 
between  games  of  bridge.  Midsummer 
madness  does  not  even  generally  extend 
to  the  reading  of  The  Independent's 
public,  we  believe,  and  their  opinions  as 
to  Owen  Wister  and  Upton  Sinclair, 
Bernard  Shaw  and  John  Galsworthy, 
Paul  Bourget  and  Paul  Loyson,  are 
pretty  close  to  constant,  however  the 
temperature  may  vary.  True,  frivolity 
has  its  larger  place  in  the  weeks  between 
strawberries  and  Delaware  grapes.  But 
the  exaggerated  part  which  the  season  of 
the  year  plays  in  literary  taste  and  appe- 
tite, according  to  editors,  is  an  editorial 
superstition  which  deserves  short  shrift. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  editorial  supersti- 
tions. Another  is  that  biographical  and 
critical  essays    upon    writers  no  longer 
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active  are  palatable  in  centenary  or  half 
centenary  years,  and  in  them  only.  We 
try  to  suppress  these  superstitions  as  they 
crop  out  in  this  office,  altho  no  editor 
ever  yet  quite  succeeded  in  this.  Bear 
with  us  and  co-operate,  gentle  reader. 

.^ 

The  first  issue  of  The 
One  Cent  Postage   Independent  in   1848 

contained  an  article  in 
support  of  penny  postage.  Older  people 
can  remember  when  the  postage  on  let- 
ters was  reduced  from  twelve  cents  to 
five,  and  then  three,  and  yet  again  to  two. 
It  would  appear  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  a  still  further  and  final  reduc- 
tion from  penny  postage  to  one  cent 
postage.  Under  the  present  Administra- 
tion the  postal  deficit  has,  thru  econom- 
ies, been  entirely  wiped  out,  and  the  de- 
partment placed  on  a  paying  basis.  It  is 
a  great  achievement  to  have  improved 
and  extended  the  facilities  of  the  service 
while  saving  $17,000,000.  Now  the  peo- 
ple will  ask  for  one  cent  postage  on  let- 
ters as  well  as  on  circulars.  It  costs  no 
more  to  send  the  sealed  than  the  un- 
sealed missive.  Doubtless  at  first  there 
would  be  another  deficit,  but  that  would 
soon  be  made  up,  in  the  opinion  of  pos- 
tal experts.  When  population  was 
sparse  and  transmission  costly  a  high 
postage  rate  was  necessary,  but  now  with 
dense  population  and  swift  and  easy 
transportation  and  enormous  correspond- 
ence the  lowest  possible  postage  should 
be  required.  The  effort  should  not  be  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  Post  Office  but  to 
serve  the  people  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
to  add  to  the  accommodations  which  the 
Office  provides.  So  let  us  have  one  cent 
postage,  and  not  forget  to  extend  the 
postal  banking  system  and  to  give  us  a 
respectable  parcels  post  such  as  other 
civilized  countries  possess. 

TV,    T>  J  ^t.  Mr.  Bryan  exprest  a 

Mr.  Bryan  and  the  1  ^1    ^  ^1      t-n 

Txr     1  T3M1  hope  that  the  Demo- 
Wool    Bill  \.  TT  1J 

cratic  House  would 
not  ''impair  the  party's  chances  in  19 12 
by  a  cowardly  surrender  to  the  relatively 
insignificant  number  of  Democratic  pro- 
tectionists who  labor  for  a  tariff  on 
wool.'*'  Whereupon  the  House  Demo- 
crats, by  unanimous  vote  (four  members 
having  been  excused),  approved  a  bill 
making  the  duty  on  wool  20  per  cent. 


This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  cow- 
ardly surrender  to  an  insignificant  min(jr- 
ity.  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  easily  pleased  in 
these  days,  and  is  too  fond  of  denouncing 
as  traitors  those  Democrats  who  refuse 
to  be  guided  by  him.  The  Democratic 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  been  the  object  of  his  criticism. 
In  opinions  approved  by  eight  of  the 
nine  Justices  of  that  court,  and  accom- 
panied by  judgments  against  two  of  the 
most  powerful  industrial  combinations  in 
the  country,  he  sees  a  victory  for  the 
Trusts.  1  he  excellent  record  made  by 
the  Democratic  Governor  of  Ohio  does 
not  gain  for  this  Governor  admission  to 
Mr.  Bryan's  list  of  available  candidates 
for  the  Presidential  nomination.  On  one 
occasion  Governor  Harmon  failed  to  ac- 
cept and  follow  Mr.  Bryan's  advice. 
There  is  something  in  Mr.  Bryan's  rec- 
ord as  a  candidate  which  leads  many 
Democrats  to  think  that  acceptance  of 
his  advice,  or  'dictation,  would  be  fatal. 
"The  party's  chances  in  1912"  would  not 
be  "impaired"  if  the  number  of  Demo- 
crats holding  this  opinion  should  be  in- 
creased greatly,  and  even  if  it  should 
equal  the  number  of  Democrats  qualified 
to  vote. 

Alabama  has  a  Gover- 
Law  Maintained    nor  who  has  a  sense  of 

the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  laws  of  the  State.  He  has  prest  the 
case  against  Sheriff  Jinwright,  who  al- 
lowed a  prisoner  to  be  taken  from  his 
possession  and  lynched ;  and  now  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  requires  that  he  be  impeached  for 
failure  to  protect  the  prisoner.  He  is 
charged  with  grave  neglect  of  duty  and 
connivance.  Notwithstanding  this  was  a 
case  of  assault  on  a  woman  by  a  negro, 
the  Supreme  Court  declares : 

"It  is  vain  for  us  to  write  in  our  constitu- 
tion that  cherished  heritage  of  English-speak- 
ing people,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crime 
shall  have  the  right  to  a  'public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury,'  and  shall  not  'be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  except  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law,'  if  our  Government  cannot  or  will 
not  enforce  it.  A  law  not  enforced  is  no  law 
at  all.  The  sheriff  who  defends  his  prisoner 
from  violence  is  defending  the  constitution  of 
his  state,  and  perchance  the  lives,  the  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  his  own  family." 

Such  a  Governor  and  such  a  court  are 

the    defense    of    civiHzation.      Similarly 
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encouraging  is  the  tinding  of  true  bills 
against  some  eighteen  men  in  Kentucky 
for  taking  part  in  a  lynching. 

Are  Ch*  Here  is  a  case  for  the  high- 

^  ,       ,,        est   court   in    Maryland   to 
Colored?  ,       ^,     .  .^    -^ ,  . 

apply    their    wits    to.      A 

Chinese,  one  I).  Tong,  a  laundryman, 
bought  a  house  in  a  respectable  street  in 
Baltimore.  But  there  is  a  law  which 
says  that  "negroes  or  colored"  persons 
shall  not  live,  except  as  servants,  in  a 
block  with  "white"  people.  The  law  is 
confessedly  meant  to  divide  the  popula- 
tion into  two  and  not  three  classes ;  "col- 
ored" are  those  who  have  a  fraction  of 
negro  blood.  Now  neighbors  are  object- 
ing to  Mr.  Tong's  residence  near  them, 
and  they  are  seeking  protection  under 
this  law  against  his  invasion.  Some  say 
that  as  he  is  not  white  he  must  be  col- 
ored, while  others  are  sure  that  ''col- 
ored" means  a  black  and  not  a  yellow 
tinct.  They  had  never  thought  of  the 
Chinese  when  they  enacted  the  law.  We 
are  considering  what  the  result  would 
have  been  if  the  man  had  been  a  Japan- 
ese, of  a  race  that  not  only  think  them- 
selves just  as  good  as  the  Caucasians,  but 
can  fight  to  prove  it,  and  can  refer  to 
treaties  as  to  right  of  residence  to  sup- 
port their  claim.  The  law  is  as  vicious 
as  can  be  enacted,  meant  to  humiliate  a 
class  of  people,  American  citizens,  and 
keep  them  from  rising.  It  denies  that 
men  are  created  with  equal  riehts ;  they 
cannot  even  breathe  except  in  assigned 
localities.  And  we  occasionally  hear  of 
cases  even  in  the  North,  along  the  South- 
ern border,  in  which  a  colored  man  is 
objected  to  as  a  neighbor.  A  teacher, 
for  example,  in  one  case  was  warned  to 
move  away  from  a  home  he  had  taken, 
and  because  he  preferred  to  stay  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  twice  to  blow  up 
his  house  with  dynamite.  Here  is  a  duty 
for  ministers  to  do  some  preaching  on 
the  prime  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Suttee,  or  the  immolation  of  the  widow 
on  her  husband's  funeral  pyre,  has  been 
pretty  much  supprest  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and,  indeed,  it  never  was  at  all 
common.  In  these  days  of  heretic  rule 
a  widow  who  wishes  to  die  with  her  hus- 
band   has    to    use   craft   and    something 


more  inllammable  than  sandalwood.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Babu  Surendra  Nath 
Ghosh,  aged  thirty-two,  was  sick.  His 
wife,  Saibalini,  aged  twenty-two,  was 
told  that  her  husband  would  not  survive 
more  than  half  an  hour.  She  did  her 
last  duty  for  him,  fetched  some  Ganges 
water  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  then  re- 
tired to  her  room,  fastened  the  door, 
painted  her  forehead  with  vermilion  and 
her  feet  with  lac  dye,  dressed  herself  in 
her  best  ornaments,  poured  kerosene 
over  her  garments  and  set  them  on  fire. 
The  smell  of  fire  called  a  relative  who 
burst  open  the  door  and  found  her  stand- 
ing with  hands  folded  and  lifted  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  He  dashed  a  bucket 
of  water  on  her,  but  sjie  motioned  him  to 
desist  and  she  fell  in  death  ten  minutes 
before  her  husband.  The  two  bodies 
were  burnt  on  one  funeral  pyre.  She  had 
done  her  full  duty — as  she  saw  it. 

The  seventeen-year  locusts  are  with 
us — tho  they  are  still  in  the  grub  state. 
They  will  do  great  damage  before  they 
finish  with  us,  but  in  our  hour  of  trial 
let  us  reflect  how  much  better  off  we  are 
than  our  South  American  rivals,  the 
Argentinos,  and  be  reconciled.  Argen- 
tine ''hoppers"  have  been  known  to  hold 
up  railway  traffic ;  one  writer  says  that 
when  they  are  in  motion  they  cast  a 
thick  shadow.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  in  the  battle  against  them, 
and  they  are  driven  by  beaters  into 
trenches,  where  they  are  buried,  some- 
what as  rabbits  are  driven  by  the  Aus- 
tralian beaters.  They  are  not  only  a 
pest,  but  they  are  an  unwholesome  food 
for  poultry,  to  whose  eggs  they  impart 
a  disagreeably  fishy  taste.  And  the 
Argentinos  must  cope  with  their  hoppers 
every  year — not  once  in  seventeen. 

■J* 

The  death  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  (Sir  Wil- 
liam since  1907)  occurred  at  a  time 
when  a  revival  of  his  "Pinafore"  was 
holding  the  New  York  stage,  and  hold- 
ing it  well.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic 
operas  had  two  merits  which  belong  to 
few  enough  of  their  English  and  Ameri- 
can successors :  tunefulness  and  freedom 
from  unwholesome  suggestion.  Gilbert 
was  more  than  a  librettist ;  he  was  also 
the  author  of  the  "Bab  Ballads"  where 
the    heroes    are    Alice    Brown     (whose 
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fatlier  was  the  terror  of  a  small  Italian 
lown),  and  the  crew  of  the  Nancy  Bell, 
and  other  pleasant,  naive  persons.  Sir 
William  was  a  humorist — but  he  died  in 
an  endeavor  to  save  a  woman  from 
drowning;-.  So  close  is  humor  to  heroism  ! 

Attempts  have  been  persistently  made 
to  belittle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian 
people  in  their  celebration  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  Vv^hich  brought  nearly  a  mil- 
lion people  together  last  Sunday  to  wit- 
ness the  dedication  of  the  magnificent 
monument  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  to  the 
memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Notable 
was  the  applause  when  one  priest,  mayor 
of  a  town,  wearing  the  tricolor  and  with 
the  ecclesiastical  rank  of  dean,  mounted 
the  platform  to  take  his  seat  with  the 
dignitaries,  declaring  that  he  had  come 
to  pay  his  homage  to  the  father  of  his 
country.  We  are  not  told  that  he  is  a 
Modernist,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  regards 
the  Pope  as  a  voluntary  prisoner. 

Zion's  Herald  quotes  a  paragraph  en- 
titled ''Superannuated,"  beginning 
''Nothing,  not  even  death  itself,  is  so 
dreaded  by  a  Methodist  preacher  as 
superannuation,"  credits  it  to  The  Inde- 
pendent, and  then  says : 

"The  statement  in  The  Independent  is  not 
true.  Indeed  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  facts 
and  wholly  misleading.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  The 
Independent's  contentions  must  have  been 
listening  to  some  special  pleader  for  our 
retired  Methodist  ministers  who  unwisely 
thought  to  help  a  worthy  cause  by  drawing  an 
exaggerated  picture." 

The  passage  was  not  an  editorial  state- 
ment by  The  Independent,  but  was  in- 
cluded in  a  touchingly  brave  article  by 
a  superannuated  minister  belonging,  as 
it  made  clear  enough,  to  the  Methodist 
Church  South. 

The  ancient  Sphinx  divided  life  into 
three  periods,  those  of  morning,  noon 
and  evening.  Shakespeare  made  the 
periods  seven.  In  a  short  poem  this 
week  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Black- 
well  makes  them  four,  the  last  being  that 
gracious  period  of  honored  old  age  that 
is  resting  from  long-  labor.  Mrs.  Black- 
well  is  eighty-six  years  old,  and  was  well 


known  on  the  anti-slavery  and  woman's 
rights  platform  before  the  Civil  War. 
She  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1847,  began  public  speaking  sixty-five 
years  ago  and  preaching  two  years  later. 

In  our  esteemed  contemporary,  The 
Congressional  Record  of  April  28,  191 1, 
we  learn  that  Senator  Du  Pont,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  been  given  the  following  ''com- 
mittee assignments" : 

Military    Affairs    (chairman). 

Coast  Defense. 

Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 

Pensions. 

The    Senator    is    also    president    of    the 

Powder  Trust. 

If,  as  we  suppose,  the  prevalence  of 
acts  of  unlawful  violence  is  proof  of  lack 
of  civilization  then  Pennsylvania  needs 
to  mend  her  ways.  Not  far  from  Pitts- 
burg a  company  of  workmen  on  a  rail- 
road, while  asleep  in  their  barracks,  were 
assaulted  by  an  armed  mob  of  former 
workmen  and  beaten.  In  the  melee  one 
woman  was  killed  and  one  or  two  of  the 
men  are  likely  to  die  of  their  wounds. 
That  is  one  form  of  lynching. 

■  The  president  of  Wesleyan  University 
is  justly  provoked  at  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  not  a  few  students  who  did  not 
stand  up  at  prayers  and  threw  a  biscuit 
at  a  professor.  Very  bad,  but  not  half 
so  rude  and  indecent  as  the  conduct  of 
students  at  the  same  institution  who  in- 
sulted the  women  students  and  succeed- 
ed in  having  them  banished  from  the 
college. 

The  Cornell  Era  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  alumni  list,  and  it  finds  that 
of  those  who  have  achieved  distinction 
loi  out  of  170  were  what  are  called 
"grinds"  while  in  the  university.  That 
is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected. 
Diligence  added  to  natural  ability  will  al- 
wavs  tell. 

Eastward  the  star  of  woman  holds  its 
way.  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  has 
submitted  the  question  of  female  suffrage 
to  the  voters  for  approval.  Wisconsin  is 
a  banner  State  for  reforms,  and  the 
women  of  the  whole  country  should  con- 
centrate a  hopeful  campaign  there. 


^^M 

Insurance 

^^1 

New  Germania  Life  Building 

The  Germania   Life   Insurance   Com- 
pany have  moved  from  their  quarters  at 
20  Nassau  street  to  Union  Square,  New 
York  City.     The  new  building  is  an  at- 
tractive twenty-one  story  structure  that 
adds  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  Union 
Square.     The  building  is  of  granite  and 
the   upper   sto- 
ries have  unob- 
structed     light 
from    all    four 
sides.     W  i  r  e- 
glass   has  been 
used    thruout 
the     building, 
and    the    vacu- 
um    clean  i  n  g 
system      in- 
stalled.      T  h  e 
building  stands 
on    a    plot    of 
9,000   square 
feet,  purchased 
for    $535,000, 
or  about  $60  a 
square    foot. 
The     company 
sold    its    build- 
ing on  Nassau 
street,  on  a  lot 
of  about  5,000 
square     feet, 
for  $1,350,000, 
or   about   $270 
a    square    foot. 
In    the    annual 
statement      for 
T9T0   the    Ger- 
m  a  n  i  a      Li  f  e 
showed     assets 
of  $45,327,354, 
an    in  c  r  e  a  s  e 
during  the  year 
of    $1,706,088. 
The     companv 
has  a  capital  of 
$200,000,     and 
a  general   sur- 
p  1  u  s    of    $2,- 
574,002.      The 
i  n  surance     in 
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force  at  the  end  of  1910  was  $125,952,- 
896,  a  gain  during  the  year  of  $7,092,- 
608.  In  its  strong  financial  condition 
the  company  has  increased  its  dividends. 
The  total  amount  of  dividends  set  aside 
for  1911  is  $875,000.  The  total  pay- 
ments to  policyholders  since  the  Ger- 
mania was  started  have  been  $78,903,103. 
The  report  of  the  New  York  State  In- 

sur  a  n  c  e    De- 
partment on  an 
examination  of 
t  h  e     company 
recently     com- 
p  1  e  ted    closes 
with  the  words : 
"T  h  e     policy- 
holders receive 
fair    treatment 
and  their  inter- 
ests    are     well 
protected."  The 
Germania   Life 
Insurance 
Company     was 
founded     fifty- 
one   years    ago 
by   Hugo   We- 
sendonck.    The 
first  policy  that 
was     issued 
bears   the   date 
of    J  u  1  V     17, 
i860.    '    The 
officers    of    the 
company     are : 
Cornelius     Do- 
r  e  mus,    presi- 
dent,   who    has 
been  in  the  em- 
p  1  o  y     of     the 
company     for 
iiftv-one  years  ; 
Hubert     Cillis, 
\ice  -  p  r  e  s  i  - 
(lent;    Max    A. 
\V  e  s  endonck, 
second    v  i  c  e  - 
president ;  John 
Fiihrer,      actu- 
ary,   and    Carl 
H  e  y  e,    secre- 
tary. 


Fin  ancial 


Large  Cotton  Crop  Indicated 

Thk  Government's  first  cotton  crop  re- 
port for  the  present  season,  issued  on  the 
2d,  was  distinctly  favorable,  indicating 
the  largest  crop  on  record.  There  is  an 
increase  of  4.7  per  cent,  in  the  planted 
area,  making  35,004,000  acres,  against 
33,418,000  in  1910.  Nearly  half  of  the 
entire  area,  or  about  16,000,000  acres,  is 
in  Texas  and  Georgia.  The  condition  of 
the  growing  plants  (on  May  25)  was 
found  to  be  exceptionally  high — 87.8, 
with  which  may  be  compared  82  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  1910,  and  an  aver- 
age for  ten  years  of  only  80.9.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  size  and  qual- 
ity of  the  harvested  crop  are  not  deter- 
mined by  June  conditions.  Very  high 
condition  in  June,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
followed  by  only  58  per  cent,  in  October 
and  a  deficient  yield.  Still,  the  figures 
of  last  week's  report  indicate  a  crop  of 
about  14,000,000  bales,  or  one  exceeding 
by  2,500,000  the  ten  years'  average,  and 
by  400,000  the  record  crop  of  1904. 

Our  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
closing  will  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
$300,000,000,  and  probably,  for  the  first 
time,  will  cross  the  $2,000,000,000, mark. 
The  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  ship- 
ments of  cotton,  which,  for  ten  months, 
amounted  to  $550,000,000,  or  more  by 
$143,000,000  than  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  last  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  (June  30)  cotton  sales 
will  account  for  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  of  about  $2,000,000,000.  The  pre- 
vailing high  price  of  this  staple  has  been 
maintained  since  the  publication  of  the 
report  because  the  quantity  of  the  old 
crop  remaining  unsold  is  small,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  trade  authorities  think 
a  large  crop  is  required  to  make  good  the 
shortages  of  the  last  two  years. 

Gains  in  the  Stock  Market 

A  BREAK  in  the  stock  market  followed, 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court's  Tobacco 
Trust  decision,  but  there  was  some  re- 
covery before  the  close  of  the  day's  trad- 


ing, and  thruout  the  remainder  of  the 
week  prices  advanced.  The  week's  net 
gains  in  the  active  list  ranged  from  1% 
for  Steel  and  i^  for  Reading  to  3J/8  for 
St.  Paul,  514  for  Union  Pacific,  5^^  for 
Great  Northern,  and  6%  for  Northern 
Pacific.  In  the  ''curb"  market,  however, 
American  Tobacco  shares  (which  had 
risen  in  the  preceding  week  to  the  record 
price  of  $520)  fell  on  the  31st  from  $500 
to  $418,  and  closed  on  Saturday  at  $400. 
In  the  general  market  a  stimulating  in- 
fluence was  exerted  by  the  highly  favor- 
able cotton  report,  and  the  two  Trust 
opinions  w^ere  regarded  with  satisfaction 
by  business  interests.  Not  piuch  weight 
was  given  to  the  cutting  of  prices  in  the 
steel  trade,  altho  the  reductions  (ranging 
from  7  to  10  per  cent.)  have  not  attract- 
ed buyers,  and  certain  independent  com- 
panies are  said  to  be  thinking  of  reducing 
wages,  as  they  did  reduce  them  after  a 
similar  cutting  of  prices  in  1909.  Cur- 
tailment at  the  New  England  cotton  mills 
now  amounts  to  not  less  than  30  per  cent. 

.  . .  .Recent  additions  have  increased 
the  number  of  postal  savings  banks  to  a 
little  more  than  300. 

.  .  .  .This  year,  2,000,000  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  wheat  area  in  Western 
Canada,  and  600,000  acres  to  the  area 
seeded  for  oats. 

...  .At  the  end  of  May  there  were 
7,287  national  banks,  having  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $1,026,432,135  and  bond- 
secured  circulation  amounting  to  $693,- 
665,205. 

...  .The  new  committee  on  arbitration, 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  business  men,  is  composed 
as  follows :  Charles  L.  Bernheimer 
(chairman),  dealer  in  cotton  goods; 
Henry  Hentz,  cotton  broker ;  James  Tal- 
cott,  knit  goods ;  James  H.  Post,  sugar 
manufacturer ;  William  Lummis,  retired 
banker;  Frank  A.  Ferris,  provision 
dealer ;  Algernon  S.  Frissell,  president  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank.  They  were 
sworn  in  by  Justice  Davis,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court. 
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.   ^  .    ^,  .  The    impediments 

A  Fair  Chance  for  ,    .      ,,  ^        ,1        r 

^  ..  „  .  .  put  in  the  path  01 
Canadian  Reciprocity    f,       .-         ■,■ 

^  the   Canadian   reci- 

procity agreement  by  RepubHcan  Sen- 
ators have  apparently  failed  to  weaken 
the  impetus  behind  the  measure.  It  is 
said  that  the  President  has  pledges  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  to  carry  the 
agreement  thru  the  Senate,  his  Republi- 
can allies  being  the  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Wash- 
ington and  California  Senators,  also 
Root,  of  New  York;  Briggs,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Bur- 
ton, of  Ohio ;  Cullom,  of  Illinois ;  Ste- 
phenson, of  Wisconsin;  Brown,  of  Ne- 
braska; Tovvnsend,  of  Michigan;  Gug- 
genheim, of  Colorado;  Nixon,  of  Ne- 
vada, and  Kenyon,  of  Iowa.  This  is  a 
total  of  twenty-three,  of  whom  Sen- 
ators Wetmore  (Rhode  Island),  Lippitt 
(Rhode  Island)  and  Kenyon  (Iowa)  are 
regarded  as  doubtful.  However,  all  the 
Senate  Democrats  except  the  following 
will  vote  with  the  Administration : 

Bailey,  of  Texas ;  Simmons,  of  North  Car- 
oHna;  ChamJoerlain,  of  Oregon;  Clarke,  of 
Arkansas ;  Paynter,  of  Kentucky ;  Bankhead 
and  Johnston,  of  Alabama. 

Here,  too,  are  three  doubtful  names — 
Bankhead,  Chamberlain  and  Johnston. 
According  to  these  calculations,  the  vote 
for  reciprocity  will  be  made  up  of  twen- 
ty-three out  of  fifty-one  Republican  Sen- 
ators, and  thirty-three  out  of  forty  Dem- 
ocratic Senators ;  or  fifty-six  out  of  a  to- 
tal of  ninety-one  votes.  (The  Senate  as 
at  present  constituted  is  made  up  of  fifty- 
one  Republicans  and  forty  Democrats, 
there  being  one  vacancy  from  Colorado.) 
A  Senate  vote  on  reciprocity  is  expected 

to  be  taken  about  July  15. Hopes  that 

the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
would  report  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  unamended  were  defeated  when  the 


Root  amendment  to  the  paper  and  wood 
pulp  section  was  adopted  and  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  June  13.  The  com- 
mittee vote  was  taken  June  8,  the  Roc^ 
amendment  prevailing  by  a  vote  of  8  to 
6,  Senator  Johnson,  of  Maine,  Democrat, 
being  absent.  The  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment was : 

For— Lodge,  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clarke,  Hey- 
burn.  La  Follette,  Republicans ;  Bailey  and 
Simmons,  Democrats. 

Against — Penrose,  Cullom  and  McCumber, 
Republicans ;  Stone,  Kern  and  Williams,  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Other  Republican  amendments  were 
voted  down.  The  measure  goes  to  the 
Senate  without  recommendation.  A  mo- 
tion to  report  the  reciprocity  bill  favor- 
ably was  made  by  Senator  Lodge.  The 
six  who  voted  for  such  a  report  were 
Lodge,  Penrose,  Cullom,  Stone,  Williams 
and  Kern.  Those  voting  against  a  fa- 
vorable report  were  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Gallinger,  Clarke,  Heyburn,  La  Follette, 
Bailey  and  Simmons.  Senator  Hey- 
burn, Republican  (Idaho),  moved  to  re- 
port the  bill  adversely.  This  motion  was 
lost  by  a  tie  vote.  Senator  Root's  amend- 
ment provides  that  before  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
print- paper  and  wood  pulp  shall  be  ef- 
fective all  the  Canadian  Provinces  must 
remove  all  restrictions  on  export  trade  in 
wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood.  Friends  of 
the  Canadian  bill  say  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  defeat  the  Root  amendment  in  the 
Senate. 

„,  ,  ^  ^  Representa  t  i  v  e  Under- 
Woolandthe     ^^^^,^      ^^^^^^^      ^f      ^he 

Tariff  ^^yg    ^j^^    Means    Com- 

mittee on  the  revision  of  the  wool  sched- 
ule of  the  Payne  tariiT  law  was  made 
June  6.  It  extends  to  253  pages.  Presi- 
dent  Taft's   defense   of  the   Payne  law, 
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immediately  after  its  passage,  is  recalled,  They  were  named  by  the  Committee  on 

and  the  President  is  blamed  for  not  hav-  Privileges  and  Elections.     Of  the  eight 

ing  made  his  criticism  of  the  wool  sched-  members,   Dillingham   and   Gamble,   Re- 

ule    (which   he   condemned)    before   the  publicans,    and    Eletcher    and    Johnston, 

law's  passage.     The  work  of  the  Tariff  Democrats,    voted    for    Lorimer    in    the 

Board    is    attacked.      The    report    holds  previous    investigation.      Jones,    Repub- 

that  the  proportion  allowed  for  compen-  lican,  voted  against  him.     Kenyon,  Kern 

satory   duties   on   manufactured    woolen  and  Lea  were  not  then  members  of  the 

products    over    raw    wool    remains    too  Senate,   but   are   known   to   oppose   Mr. 

high,  and  these  duties  are  reduced  in  the  Lorimer.    The  new  subcommittee  will  be 

pending  bill.    The  assertion  is  made  that  endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  regu- 

the  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  wool  under  lar  committee  of  the  Senate.    Mr.  Bailey 

the    Payne   bill   in    1909   was   47.14;   in  of  Texas   (Dem.)  opposed  the  designa- 

1910,  44.31.     This  the  pending  bill  re-  tion  of  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  as  a 

duces  to  20  per  cent,  for  all  classes  of  member   of   the    subcommittee,    for    the^ 

raw  wool.     In  1910  revenue  in  excess  of  latter  was  until  recently  assistant  to  the 

$21,000,000    was     collected     from     raw  Attorney-General  of  the  United   States, 

wools.      The    report    estimates    that   the  and  in  charge  of  the  Beef  Trust  prosecu- 

new  bill   will   produce   revenue   of   over  tions   in   Chicago,   and   has   had   a  wide 

$13,000,000.   The  entire  revenue  received  experience  with  the  Lumber  Trust.     He 

under  the  wool   schedule  of  the   Payne  is  said  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of 

tariff  last  year  was  $41,904,549.50.     The  the  political  affiliations  of  both  of  those 

report  estimates  that  the  Underwood  bill  organizations  which  would  be  invaluable 

will  produce  $40,555,885  annually.     This  to  the  investigating  committee,  in  view 

includes  a  loss  of  $8,000,000  on  raw  wool  of  the  charge  that  beef  and  lumber  inter- 

and  a  gain  of  $3,000,000  on  cloths  and  of  ests    contributed    to    Lorimer's  election. 

$7,000,000  on  all  kinds  of  manufactured  The  first  meeting  of  the  new   subcom- 

wools.    This  result  is  expected  despite  a     mittee    was    held   this   week. It    was 

reduction   of   duties    all   along   the   line,  predicted    that    the    Columbus     (Ohio) 

and  assumes  increased  importation.     A  Grand  Jury  would  on  June  9  return  a 

minority  report  is  signed  by  the  Repub-  number  of  important  indictments  in  the 

lican    members    of    the    Committee    on  legislative    bribery    probe.      Only    three 

Ways      and      Means :      Representatives  members    and   an   assistant   sergeant-at- 

Payne,    Dalzell,    Needham    and    Long-  arms  of  the  State  Senate  were,  however, 

worth. Representative   Murdock,  the  indicted.     It   was   then   announced   that 

Kansas  insurgent,  attacked  the  Under-  nothing  further  would  be  done  in  the 
wood  report  June  8.  He  devoted  par-  way  of  probing  for  the  time  being,  altho 
ticular  attention  to  the  40  per  cent,  duty  the  jury  may  be  recalled  when  Prose- 
on  worsted  cloths,  insisting  that  this  cutor  Turner  sees  lit.  One  of  those  in- 
means  protection  to  the  trust  that  con-  dieted  was  Representative  George  B. 
trols  the  worsted  output.  Other  Repub-  Nye,  of  Pike  County,  who,  tho  indicted 
lican  members   followed  him  in   denun-  four  times  in  the  past,  has  been  acquitted 

ciation  of  the  new  proposals. On  the  in  one  case,  considered  the  strongest  the 

same  day,  Martin  W.  Littletton,  Demo-  prosecution  had.     He  is  now  indicted  on 

cratic      representative       from      Colonel  two  counts  that  charge  him  with  solicit- 

Roosevelt's  district  in  New  York  State,  ing  bribes  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 

introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  permanent  measure  designed  to  protect  game  birds, 

tariff  board  of  five  members.  The  grand   jury   in   its   report   declared 

^  that  witnesses  perjured  themselves  and 

avoided  service,  and  that  these  acts  will 

Graft  Under      ^^^     Senatorial    subcom-  be  dealt  with  in  time.     Two  indictments 

Investigation      ^^^^^  which  will  investi-  against  Owen  J.  Evans,  of  Stark  County, 

gate     anew     the     bribery  State  Representative,  were  nolled  June  8, 

charges    against    William    Lorimer,    of  Evans  having  pleaded  guilty  to  receiving 

Illinois,  will  consist  of  Senators  Dilling-  a  bribe  and  being  fined  $500.     The  in- 

ham     (chairman).    Gamble,    Jones    and  dictments  charged  Evans  with  receiving 

Kenyon,      Republicans,      and      Fletcher,  bribes    of   $400   and    $650.      Evans    has 

Johnston,    Kern    and    Lea,    Democrats,     turned    State's    evidence. The    State 
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of  New  York  has  been  overcharged 
$24,656  for  coal  furnished  to  Sing  Sing 
and  Qinton  prisons  since  1907,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  filed  with  Governor  Dix 
by  Commissioners  William  Church  Os- 
born  and  George  E.  Van  Kennen,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  administration 
of  the  State  prisons  under  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons  C.  V.  Collins,  who  re- 
signed recently  after  serving  continu- 
ously since  May  9,  1898.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt referred  to  Mr.  Collins,  in  last  fall's 
campaign,  as  "my  right  hand  man  at 
Saratoga,"  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  has  long  been  a  power  in  the 
Republican  State  organization.  The 
Dock  and  Coal  Company,  of  F^lattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  furnished  the  State 
prisons  with  90  per  cent,  of  their  coal,  is 
a  copartnership,  one  member  of  which  is 
the  Republican  boss  of  Clinton  County, 
John  F.  O'Brien,  United  States  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  for  Northern  New 
York,  stationed  at  Rouse's  Point  (salary, 
$14,000).  The  investigation  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Baldwin's  Locomotive 
Labor  Wars     Works,      at      Philadelphia, 

were  shut  down,  June  9. 
It  was  expected  that  work  would  be  re- 
sumed June  12.  The  shutdown  followed 
a  strike  of  2,200  boilermakers  and  prob- 
ably 5,300  other  workmen,  June  8.  The 
total  number  of  workmen  enrolled  at 
Baldwin's  is  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
thousand.  The  closing  of  the  plant  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  men  on  the  night 
shift,  few  of  whom  had  joined  the  strike. 
There  is  an  impression  among  the  men 
.that  the  company  is  preparing  for  a  long 
struggle.  Five  hundred  of  the  men  at 
the  Eddystone  plant  of  the  same  com- 
pany, at  Chester,  Pa.,  have  gone  on  a 
sym.pathetic  strike,  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  workmen  there  have  remained 
at  work.  The  causes  of  the  Philadelphia 
strike  are  discussed  briefly  in  the  ''Sur- 
vey" of  June  8.     The  strike  was  not,  it 

is  said,  called  by  labor  leaders. The 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
faces  a  new  instalment  of  labor  troubles. 
Successive  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
men have  failed  to  settle  the  question  of 
union  recognition.  The  carmen  are  ex- 
pected to  demand  an  increase  in  wages 
from  23  to  28  cents  an  hour.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Rnpid  Transit  Company  is  now 


controlled  by  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  insisted  upon  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
directorate  of  the  corporation.  He  is 
now  abroad. The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  announces  the  conclusion 
of  the  strike  of  its  shopmen  at  Altoona. 
Of  the  802  employees  who  walked  out 
last  week,  722  have  returned  to  work, 
leaving  only  80  still  out.  These  will  be 
re-employed  only  as  the  company  needs 
men. 

^  .  Madero's     railroad 

Reyes  Accepts  r  ,1 

,,  ,  ,  „  *^  journey  from  the 
Madero  s  Supremacy  ^1  -i  1 

^  northern    boundary 

to  Mexico's  capital,  a  continuous  tri- 
umph, ended  at  noon  on  the  7th,  when  he 
was  received  with  a  greater  expression 
of  popular  devotion  and  respect,  it  is  as- 
serted, than  had  ever  been  given  to  Diaz. 
Maderist  soldiers  from  the  South  were 
excluded  from  the  city,  and  those  of  the 
Federal  garrison  were  required  to  re- 
main in  their  barracks.  Perfect  order 
was  preserved.  There  were  so  many  peo- 
ple pressing  forward  during  the  passage 
of  the  revolutionary  leader  for  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station  to  the  palace 
that  he  and  his  guard  of  Maderist  caval- 
ry made  their  way  with  difficulty.  That 
night  he  was  the  guest  of  the  President. 
On  the  day  before  his  arrival  a  plot 
against  him  was  discovered.  Among 
those  arrested  was  ex-Chief  of  Police 
Villaviciencio,  and  warrants  were  issued 
for  Rosenda  Pineda  and  Garza  Galan, 
representatives  of  the  Cientifico  group, 
who  were  recently  seen  in  New  York. 
General  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  had  been 
waiting  at  Vera  Cruz,  entered  the  capital 
on  the  9th.  It  was  expected  that  Reyes 
would  be  Madero's  most  formidable  com- 
petitor in  the  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. But  all  doubt  as  to  the  result  of 
that  campaign  was  cleared  away  on  the 
loth,  when  Madero,  De  la  Barra  and 
Reyes  in  conference  reached  an  agree- 
ment. The  three  men,  in  brief  state- 
ments to  the  public,  gave  notice  that 
Reyes  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  but  would  be  Minister  of 
War  in  Madero's  Cabinet,  and  that  in 
the  same  Cabinet  De  la  Barra  would  be 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  Reyes 
said  that  he  was  in  complete  sympathy 
with  Madero,  and  that,  if  he  should  be 
a  candidate,   there   would   be   confusion, 
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and  nii,Qiit  even  be  anarchy,  in  Mexico, 
for  w  liosc  l;oo(1  all  should  work  to- 
gether. And  so  it  appears  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Madero  is  assured.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Maderist  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  will  be  Dr.  Francisco  Gomez 
or  Jose   Suarez,   Governor  of   Yucatan. 

In  an  interview  a  few  hours  before 

his  arrival  at  the  capital,  Madero  said 
that  exclusion  of  foreigners  or  discrim- 
ination against  them  would  be  a  very 
"awkward  plank"  in  a  platform  which  he 
was  trying  to  make  broad  and  just.  He 
thought  General  Reyes  desired  to  pro- 
mote the  republic's  best  interests.  He 
was  convinced  that  members  of  the  Cien- 
tifico  group  had  plotted  against  him.  He 
expected  much  aid  from  the  press,  which 
was  to  be  free.  He  did  not  intend  to 
have  a  personal  interest  in  any  news- 
])apers.  Not  more  than  i  per  cent,  of 
the  men  under  arms  who  claimed  to  be 
Maderists,  in  his  opinion,  were  bandits. 
He  had  not  been  aided  by  American 
capital.  "Not  one  American  dollar 
helped  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  I 
lead."  We  quote  in  our  editorial  pages 
President  De  la  Barra's  commendation  of 
the   "calm  and   sagacious   policy   of   the 

United  States." It  is  announced  that 

China  v/ill  demand  $16,800,000  indem- 
nity for  the  killing  of  316  Chinese  ($50,- 
000  for  each  one)  and  the  destruction  of 
$1,000,000  worth  of  property.  Nearly 
all  of  these  Chinese  were  murdered,  238 
of  them  in  Torreon,  where  their  lives 
were  taken  with  the  greatest  brutality. 
On  two  ranches  near  that  city  fifty-seven 
were  killed.     It  is  said  that  China  will 

send  a  cruiser  to  the  Mexican  coast. 

On  the  9th,  4,000  United  States  troops 
at  Galveston  and  1,500  at  San  Diego 
were  ordered  back  to  their  posts ;  2,000 
marines  had  already  been  withdrawn 
from  Guantanamo.  Naval  vessels  at  that 
port  and  at  San  Diego  were  ordered  to 
go  northward. — — A  woman  suffrage 
parade  in  the  Mexican  capital  on  the  5th 
caused  a  riotous  demonstration,  and  nine 
men  w^ere  killed  by  the  rurales  before 
order  was  restored. 

T7  .u  1  •  Mexico's  capital  and  a 
Earthquake  in       ,  ^       ^    V        -it, 

Mexico  !^^'°'^   ^^'^.^^  °^  neighbor- 

ing territory  were  vio- 
lently shaken  by  an  earthquake,  at  half 
past  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  7th,  a 
few  hours  before  the  arrival  and  recep- 
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lion  of  Madero.  On  the  preceding  day 
the  volcano  of  Colima,  in  the  State  ot 
Jalisco,  west  of  the  capital  and  near  the 
Pacific  Coast,  had  begun  to  throw  out 
smoke  and  lava.  In  the  capital,  172 
persons  were  killed.  Nearly  half  of 
these  were  soldiers  in  the  old  San  Cosme 
barracks.  Fifteen  women  who  had  fled 
from  houses  to  the  streets  and  were 
praying  there  were  killed  by  faUing 
walls.  Zapotlan,  near  the  volcano,  suf- 
fered greatly  in  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Several  other  small  towns  in  the 
vicinity  were  partly  destroyed.  It  was 
at  first  reported  that  in  all  about  1,500 
lives  had  been  lost,  but  later  accounts 
reduce  the  total  to  700  or  800. 

The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, at  Washington, 
has  ordered  a  favorable  report  upon  the 
pending  treaty  or  convention  with  Hon- 
duras concerning  the  projected  loan  of 
$10,000,000  by  New  York  bankers,  but 
five  members  were  absent,  and  four  of 
these,  it  is  said,  would. have  voted  in  the 
negative.  As  the  convention  is  opposed 
by  Democrats  and  Republican  insur- 
gents, the  ratification  of  it  is  not  expect- 
ed. A  similar  convention,  relating  to  a 
loan  desired  by  Nicaragua,  has  been  sent 
to  the  committee  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment.  Published    reports    say   that    a 

concession  of  extraordinary  scope  has 
been  granted  by  Guatemala  to  a  syndi- 
c'lte  led  by  ex-Governor  Spriggs,  of 
Montana,  and  said  to  be  supported  by 
ex-Senator  Clark,  of  the  same  State.  It 
gives  exclusive  rights  with  respect  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  country's  mineral 
w^ealth,  power  plants,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  road  construction,  etc.,  and 
requires  the  syndicate,  it  is  said,  to  pay 

only  10  per  cent,  of  its  net  profits. 

Ex  -  President  Morales  and  ex  -  Vice  - 
President  Jiminez,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
recently  indicted  in  Porto  Rico  for  fit- 
ting out  an  expedition  to  attack  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  their  country,  are  to 
be  tried  this  week.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  several  residents  of  New 
York  were  associated  with  them  in  the 

undertaking. An  appraisal  by  a  board 

appointed  by  Chief  Engineer  Goethals 
shows  that  $42,799,826  was  the  value  of 
the  Panama  Canal  property  for  which 
our  Government  paid  $40,000,000. 
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Venezuela  s  Government        °   ,   ,  ^ 

,^  ,  ezuela  s  Gov- 

Menaced  ^  , 

ernment  have 

for  some  time  past  been  closely  watching 
ex-President  Cipriano  Castro.  Recently 
they  reported  that  he  was  fitting  out  a 
revolutionary  expedition.  He  was  then 
in  Portugal,  and  to  that  country  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  an  expression  of  its  views 
about  him.  Whereupon  he  disappeared 
and  was  said  to  be  on  his  way  to  Cuba. 
The  Government  of  Jamaica  has  ordered 
his  exclusion  from  that  island.  A  revo- 
lutionary junta  exists  in  New  York. 
This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Rivas-Vasquez 
(formerly  Venezuela's  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works)  and  other  members  of  it,  who 
say  their  purpose  is  to  free  Venezuela 
"from  the  despotic  rule  of  President 
Gomez,"  and  that  there  will  soon  be  an 
insurrection.  But  they  assert  that  Cas- 
tro is  not  concerned  in  their  movement. 
It  is  said  that  the  steamship  "Hermanos," 
which  sailed  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  last 
week,  carried  a  cargo  of  rifles  and  ad- 
venturers for  Castro,  that  Castro  is  to  be 
taken  on  board  at  some  port  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  a  landing  will  be  made 
at   the  Venezuelan   port   of   La   Guayra. 

The  largest  concession  ever  known 

in  Venezuela  was  granted  on  the  9th.  It 
gives  to  the  Coast  Navigation  Company 
for  fifty  years  exclusive  navigation  of 
many  rivers  and  lakes,  a  salt  monopoly 
for  five  years,  railway  franchises,  the  ex- 
clusive exploitatian  and  colonization  of 
the  entire  Amazon  territory,  and  other 
valuable  rights.  The  company  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  Venezuelans,  iDut  Ameri- 
can and  English  capitalists  are  seeking 
control  of  it. 

T,,     „,    ,  •  ,       The      Gov  ernment 

The  Workingmen  s      ^  ■■,,       . 

,  %^.„  bill     for     msurance 

Insurance  Bill  •     ^     •  1  1 

agauist  sickness  and 

unemployment  was  passed  on  its  second 
reading.  During  its  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  no  one  ventured  to 
call  in  question  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  the  comparatively  mild  criticism  that 
it  elicited  was  confined  to  details,  some 
of  which  may  be  modified  in  the  com- 
mittee stage.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
leader  of  the  Labor  party,  objected  to 
the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  con- 
tributions to  the  insurance  fund  required 
by  the  bill,  that  is,  fourpence  a  week 
from    the   worker,   threepence    from    his 


emi)loyer  and  twopence  from  the  state. 
The  Labor  party  would  prefer  three- 
pence from  each. The  chief  opposi- 
tion has  come  from  the  doctors,  and  sev- 
eral meetings  of  medical  associations  and 
colleges  have  been  held  to  consider  the 
bill.  The  resolutions  adopted  approved 
of  its  main  objects,  but  protested  against 
its  form,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
remuneration  for  medical  services  w^s 
inadequate,  that  it  interfered  with  the 
free  choice  of  a  ])hysician  by  the  patient, 
and  that  it  placed  the  medical  profession 
under  the  control  of  the  friendly  soci- 
eties. The  physicians  desire  the  law  to 
be  limited  in  its  application  to  men 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $10  a  week. 

The   Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer, 

Mr.     Lloyd-George,     defended    his    bill 
with  adroitness  and  suavity.     He  stated 
frankly  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  on 
an  income  limit  as  desired,  because  many 
of  the  well-to-do  workers,  especially  the 
miners,    were    already    insured    in    the 
friendly  societies,  and  could  not  now  be 
excluded.       The  doctors,  he  said,  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  even  propose  such  a  limitation, 
unless  it  was  a  university  representative, 
and  he  could  not  find  a  seconder.     Mr. 
Lloyd-George     said     that     the     laboring 
classes   did   not   seem   to   appreciate   the 
magnitude  of  the  boon  to  them.    The  bill 
proposed  to  expend  $80,000,000  contrib- 
uted by  employers  and  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  workmen  and  their 
families  in  time  of  sickness.     No  great 
scheme    like    this    could    be    established 
without  alarming  some-  vested  interests. 
He  was  amazed  that  the  undertakers  had 
not  come    forward   with   representations 
against    a    bill    which    would    certainly 
afi:'ect    their    trade.      It    was    impossible 
to     widen     a     road     without     taking    a 
strip    of    somebody's    domain,    to    drain 
a  morass  without  interfering  with  some- 
body's  shooting,   and   it   was    impossible 
to    widen    the    road    to    health    without 
interfering  to  a  certain  extent  with  vest- 
ed interests.     As  to  the  complaint  of  the 
doctors    about    the    per    capita    fee    for 
attendance,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  official   investiga- 
tion of  the  British  Medicli   Association 
in  1903,  some  club  doctors  were  receiving 
only  two   or  three  shillings  a  head  per 
annum,    including    drugs,    and    most    of 
them  under  five  shillings. 
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The  Im  erial      ^^^^    Prime    Ministers    of  their  interests  were  affected.     They  did 
e  ^"^P®"^       the  self-gx3verning  domin-  not  rlesire  at  all  to  restrict  the  ]x>\vers  of 
ions  of  Great  Britain  now  the  Mother  C  onntry ;  they  merely  wished 
in  conference  at  London  with  members  to  be  taken,  whenever  possible,  fully  into 
of  the  Government,  have  under  consider-  her    confidence.       Mr.    Batchelor,    Aus- 
ation  various  plans  for  securing  a  closer  tralian     Minister    of    External    AfTairs, 
co-operation    between    the    six    nations,  stated  that  Australia  had,  apart  from  her 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  of  New  Xealand,  pro-  very  extensive  coastal  trade,  an  oversea 
posed  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  commerce  of  about  £130,000,000  per  an- 
Council,   but  that  was   regarded   by  the  num.      Per  head   of   the   population   she 
other  members  as  too  radical  and  it  was  had  the  greatest  commerce  of  any  coun- 
withdrawn.      More    moderate    proposals  try.      If   she   had    been    an    independent 
were  then  presented  by  the  Government  State,  such  as  some  of  the  smaller  States 
of  New  Zealand,  recommending  the  re-  which    were   consulted,    she   would    also 
organization   of   the   Colonial   Office,   by  have    been    consulted,    but    the    first    in- 
separating  those  of  the  Dominions  from  formation   her   representatives  had   with 
that  of  the  Crown  colonies  and  giving  regard  to  the  Declaration  was  the  Blue- 
each  a  Permanent  Under-Secretary.     It  book,    and    when    possible    modifications 
is  further  recommended  that  the  title  of  were  suggested  they  were  told  it  was  too 
Secretary  of  State   for  the  Colonies  be  late  for  them  to  be  introduced.     wSir  Wil- 
changed  to  "Secretary  of  State  for  Im-  frid   Laurier,   of   Canada,   said   that   the 
perial  Affairs,"  and  that  High  Commis-  Declaration  was  an  immense  step  toward 
sioners  representing  the  Oversea  Domin-  arbitration    between    nations     and    that 
ions  be  called  in  consultation  by  the  Gov-  they   in   Canada  were  entirely  in   favor, 
ernment  whenever  questions  of  defense  In  Canada  they  had  claimed  the  liberty 
and  foreign  policy  are  considered  and  be  of  negotiating  their  own  treaties  of  com- 
made  the  sole  channel  of  communication  merce,  and  it  had  been  given  them.     As 
between  Imperial  and  Dominion  Govern-  to  other  treaties,  it  might  seriously  em- 
ments.     In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Harcourt,  barrass   the   Home   Government   if  they 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  said  had  to   consult   the   Dominions,   as   they 
that  the  division  of  the   Colonial   Office  might  have  advice  from  Australia  in  one 
was  already  carried  as  far  as  seemed  de-  direction,   advice   from  New  Zealand  in 
sirable.     He  suggested  a  standing  com-  another,   and  advice   from   Canada  in   a 
mittee  composed  of  the   High   Commis-  third.     Altho  the  Empire  was  a   family 
sioners,  the   Secretary  of  State  and  the  of  nations,  by  far  the  greater  burden  had 
Under-Secretaries  to  act  in  an  advisory  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Gov- 
capacity  but  not  to  have  executive  or  leg-  ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it 
islative  power.    The  same  difficulty  came  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  all 
up  again  when  the  quest-ion  of  the  ap-  circumstances  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
proval  of  the  Declaration  of  London  was  Seas  w^ere  to  be  consulted.     If  a  Domin- 
under    discussion.      Premier    Fisher,    of  ion  insisted  on  being  consulted  in  regard 
Australia,  moved  a  resolution  expressin'2:  to   matters   which   might   result   in   w^ar. 
regret  that  the  Dominions  were  not  con-  that  would  imply  the  necessitv  that  thev 
suited    prior    to    the    acceptance    of  -the  should  take  part  in  the  war.    Sir  Edw^ard 
terms  of  the  Declaration  by  the  British  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
delegates.      Hitherto,    he    said,    the    Do-  fairs,  said  that  since  the  Dominions  were 
minions  had  not  been  consulted  prior  to  not  consulted  about  The  Hague  Confer- 
negotiations  being  entered  upon  by  the  ence    they    could    not    well    have    been 
Mother  Country  and  other  countries  in  brought  into  consultation  about  the  Dec- 
regard  to  the  treaties  or  conventions,  and  laration  that  resulted  from  it.     But  they 
that,  he   thought,  was   a  weak   point  in  would  be  consulted  in  advance  about  the 
their    position    as    self-governing    com-  program  of  the  next  Hague  Conference. 

munities.      Being    a    family    of    nations,  Another  matter  before  the  Imperial 

they  thou2:ht  the  time  had  arrived  when  Conference    is    that    of    emigration.      In 

they  should  be  informed,  and,  if  need  be,  igio    the    number    of    emigrants    from 

consulted,  before  arrangements  were  en-  Great  Britain  was  233,944.  of  whom  68 

tered  into  with  other  countries  by  which  per  cent,  went  to  the  Dominions.     This 
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year  the  number  will  ]M-obably  exceed 
300,000,  and  it  is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Conference  to  encourage  systematic- 
ally emigrants  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  rather  than  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  situation  in 
The  Moroccan  Crisis  M  o  r  o  c  c  o  is  ap- 
proaching an  acute 
stage,  and  forms  now  the  storm  center  of 
European  politics.  The  diplomatic  com- 
plications can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  of 
the  public  developments  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  manifest  determination  of 
Spain  to  extend  its  territory  on  the  Afri- 
can continent.  Thruout  the  month  of 
May  there  was  a  steady  advance  of  Span- 
ish troops  all  along  the  line.  Strategic 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  under  the 
control  of  Spain  have  been  seized  on  the 
pretext  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  or- 
der among  the  tribes.  The  French  pa- 
pers note  with  amusement  that  the  re- 
ported movement  of  a  column  of  native 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceuta,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  called  for 
military  interposition,  turned  out  to  be 
the  driving  of  a  herd  of  pigs  from  one 
pasture  to  another.  Whatever  may  be 
the  validity  of  the  excuses  raised,  the 
facts  remain  that  the  Spanish  troops  have 
occupied  new  territory,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  there.  From  Ceuta, 
opposite  Gibraltar,  Spanish  troops  mov- 
ing to  the  West  and  South  occupied 
Mount  Negro  and  then  dispatched  a  mili- 
tary mission  to  Tetuan.  On  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Peninsula  a  similar  maneu- 
ver has  been  accomplished.  Spanish 
troops  have  been  sent  to  El  Araish  (Ea- 
rache) and  from  that  point  the  military 
occupation  has  been  extended  to  Alkazar. 
At  Melilla,  where  last  year  the  Spanish 
were  engaged  in  a  serious  conflict  with 
the  natives,  a  renewal  of  Spanish  activity 
is  apparent.  Expeditions  sent  into  the 
interior  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Spanish  territory  from  raids  have 
occupied  the  region  between  Ain-Zahio 
and  Seluan.  This  is  in  some  respects 
the  movement  which  most  threatens 
French  interests,  because  it  brings  the 
Spanish  lines  within  about  30  miles  of 
the  Muluya  River  and  Taurirt,  where  a 
large  force  of  French  troops  is  assem- 


bled read}  to  seize  Taza  and  march  on 
to  Fez.  It  is  reported  that  Jean  Cruppi, 
who  succeeds  M.  Berteaux  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  notified  the  Spanish 
Government  that  France  will  not  consent 
to  this  unwarranted  extension  of  the 
Spanish  zone  in  Morocco.  It  seems  like- 
ly that  the  Spanish  Government  will  ig- 
nore this  warning,  because  it  has  prob- 
ably taken  this  step  with  due  considera- 
tion of  all  that  it  involves,  and  it  is  not 
apparent  what  France  can  do  to  prevent 
it.  If  the  French  Government  denounces 
the  action  of  Spain  as  a  violation  of  the 
Convention  of  Algeciras  and  appeals  to 
the  Powers  on  that  ground,  it  will  be 
open  for  Spain  to  charge  France  with 
violating  the  Convention  by  its  occupa- 
tion of  Fez  and  the  Muluya  River.  The 
only  effect  of  this  would  be  to  throw  the 
Moroccan  matter  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Powers,  which  is  just  what  Germany 
wants  and  France  does  not.  If  the  act 
of  Algeciras  is  invahdated,  all  the  former 
treaties,  conventions  and  arrangements  of 
Morocco  with  the  Powers  regain  their 
full  force.  It  is  suspected  that  Germany 
is  backing  Spain  in  this  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  reopening  the  Moroccan 
question.  But  both  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  are  in  sympathy  with  France,  and 
even  Austria-Hungary  has  semi-officially 
announced  its  confidence  in  the  purposes 
of  the  French  Government.  Since  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  the  only  Power  which 
stood  with  Germany  in  the  Algeciras 
Conference,  this  changed  attitude  is  note- 
worthy. The  antagonism  to  France 
manifested  by  the  Spanish  Government 
is  attributed  to  the  presence  in  the  Cana- 
lejas  Cabinet  of  Gasset,  editor  of  the  Im- 
parcial,  as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  It 
was  he  who  in  1898  organized  manifes- 
tations against  France  because  that  coun- 
try did  not  take  up  arms  in  defense  of 

Spain  against  the  United  States. The 

French  troops  have  occupied  Mekinez 
and  captured  Mulai  Zin,  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Morocco.  As  soon  as  General 
Monier  reached  Fez,  the  Sultan  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  the  French 
troops  to  depose  his  Grand  Vizier,  El 
Madani  el  Glawi.  It  was  Glawi  who 
put  Mulai  Hafid  upon  the  throne,  but  to 
his  avariciousness  and  mismanagement  is 
ascribed  the  present  revolt. 
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Senatorial   Privileges  and   Expenses 


BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 


MUCH  has  been  said — and  more  has 
been  sung-  to  the  time  of  the 
muckrake — tenchng  to  create  the 
impression  that  our  Congressmen's  lives 
are  rather  happy  ones,  in  the  matter  of 
privileges,  allowances  and  perquisites ; 
that  Congress  has  become  an  expensive 
luxury.  There  is  smoke  enough  for  a  lit- 
tle fire — and  there  is  some  fire — but  truly 
it  is  not  enough  to  tempt  one  who  is 
earning  an  honest  living  to  forsake  it  and 
run  for  Congress.  The  new  Democratic 
House  has  interrupted  some  items  of 
needless  expense  which  will  save  the 
country  upward  of  $180,000  a  year.  But 
they  are  items  of  carelessness,  not  per- 
sonal perquisites,  as  a  rule.  They  are 
less  likely  to  occur  in  the  Senate ;  for  the 
House,  where  all  money  legislation  must 
originate,  claims  the  right  of  increasing 
salaries  or  the  number  of  salary  receiv- 
ers at  its  option,  while  the  Senate  can  do 
nothing  along  that  line  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  House.  In  the  House 
the  member  who  is  granted  clerk  hire 
draws  and  disburses  it,  while  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  clerk  must  qualify  and  receive  his 
own  compensation,  whether  he  reallv 
works  for  it  or  not.  To  sublet,  or  hire 
another  to  perform  the  duties,  is  against 
a  strict  provision  of  the  rules. 

An  item  was  given  wide  circulation  in 
print,  the  other  day,  stating  that  the 
emoluments  of  Senators  amounted  to  a 
sum  closely  resembling  their  original  sal- 
ary. Possibly  many  believed  it ;  but  he 
was  a  poor  accountant  who  figured  it  out 
that  way,  and  figures  must  do  some  vig- 
orous lying  to  make  the  statement  good. 
The  Senate  Rules  controlling  disburse- 
ments are  clear  and  plain.  There  are 
none  which  were  not  deemed  worthy 
when  from  time  to  time  they  were  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  Senate ;  and 
while  we  may  wish  that  some  of  them  ap- 
plied to  all  of  us,  or  economically  niay 
question  some,  it  is  most  unjust  to  imag- 
ine any  Senator  availing  himself  of  the 
privileges  afforded  or  taking  advantage 
of  the  allowances  as  of  something  not 
legally  and  rightfullv  his  own. 


The  Standing  Orders  and  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  published  for  free  distribu- 
tion. Any  one  who  wishes  can  have  a 
copy  and  without  (le])ending  for  inform'i- 
tion  on  a  muckhcap  raked  u])  for  a  pur- 
pose, he  can  sec  precisely  what  every 
Senator  is  entitled  to,  according  to  the 
law — and  in  a  general  way  what  he  re- 
ceives. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  allowances  is 
mileage — twenty  cents  a  mile  coming  and 
going  between  his  home  and  Washing- 
ton, for  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
If  he  lives  over  three  thousand  mile-^ 
away,  as  some  of  them  do,  the  mileage 
amounts  to  a  month's  salary ;  but  if  he 
has  a  family,  as  most  of  them  have — and 
rather  expensive  families — there  will  be 
no  material  residue.  Mileage,  according 
to  the  law,  is  only  allowed  for  regular 
sessions,  but  it  is  quite  customary,  wdien 
there  is  an  extra  session,  for  Congress  to 
vote  itself  extra  mileage  therefor.  There 
is  little  opportunity,  at  such  times,  for  the 
more  distant  members  to  go  home,  espec- 
ially with  their  families,  between  ses- 
sions, and  the  mileage  then  appears 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  perquisite. 
For  the  entire  Congress  the  mileage  al- 
lowance amounts  to  something  like  $200.- 
000.  Of  this  the  Senate  draws  only 
about  $42,000 — an  average  of  less  than 
$500  each. 

During  their  terms  of  office  and  fc^r 
nine  months  after  the  terms  expire  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  allowed  seeds  for 
distribution,  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  seed  franks  which  will 
pass  them  free  through  the  mails. 

Until  the  first  day  of  December  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  their  terms  thev 
are  allowed  to  receive  free  thru  the 
mails  all  documents  printed  bv  order  of 
Congress ;  Members-elect  and  members 
can  send  thru  the  mails,  free,  any 
kind  of  mail  matter  to  a  Government  of- 
ficial, any  personal  correspondence  to 
whom  they  will,  upon  official  business, 
and  any  publications  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  ordered  by  act  of  Con- 
gress.      If     they    overstep    these    liberal 
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bounds  thru  any  lack  of  careful  conform-  parent   why   any   such   allowance  should 

ity  it  becomes  a  personal  matter  between  be  made,  at  all.     But  surely  $125  a  year 

them  and  the  Postoffice  Department,  not  cannot   be   seriously   abused    for   private 

a  perquisite  or  privilege    There  is  a  priv-  emolument. 

ilege,  however,  which  has  grown  to  con-  Incidentally  the  Government  does  even 
siderable  proportions  along  the  line  of  better  by  the  several  hundred  newspaper 
correspondence  due  to  the  development  correspondents,  up  in  the  press  galleries, 
of  the  telephone  and  telegraph.  All  tele-  for  it  not  only  furnishes  them  notepaper, 
grams  (supposedly  restricted  to  busi-  envelopes,  and  writing  materials  in  the 
ness)  sent  by,  or  C.  O.  D.  to,  a  Senator,  commodious  chambers  back  of  the  press 
wherever  he  may  be,  will  be  paid  for  by  galleries^  but  all  of  the  working  paper 
the  Government,  if  called  to  its  atten-  they  can  use  and  a  dozen  or  more  type- 
tion.  Over  $5,000  was  paid  in  this  way  writers  to  aid  in  its  consumption.  Paren- 
from  the  Senate  contingent  fund,  in  the  thetically  one  of  the  fierce  muckraking 
fiscal  year  1910.  During  the  same  fiscal  articles  not  long  ago  given  to  the  public 
year  something  like  $8,000  was  paid  for  was  written  in  the  Senate  press  chamber, 
telephones  at  the  Senate  end  of  the  Cap-  on  paper  furnished  by  the  Government, 
itol,  alone,  if  the  records  have  been  cor-  with  a  Government  typewriter.  It  was 
rectly  deciphered  ;  exclusive  of  charges  written  in  the  good  old  summer  time,  and 
for  long  distance  conversation.  to  refresh  his  wilting  spirits  the  writer 
Then  the  Rules  make  a  yearly  allow-  turned  frequently  to  a  great  tank  of  de- 
ance  to  each  Senator  of  $125  for  station-  licious  lemonade  (made  with  mineral 
ery  and  newspapers ;  and  this  little  item  water)  lavishly  supplied  to  the  press  gal- 
has  doubtless  given  more  glee  to  muck-  lery  as  well  as  to  the  Senate,  during  the 
rakers  and  more  public  chills  through  ex-  hot  weather.  It  was  all  right,  of  course, 
aggerated  renderings,  than  all  of  the  rest  just  as  it  was  all  right  for  the  wives  and 
put  together.  All  official  stationery,  of  daughters  of  Senators  to  consume  that 
all  kinds  imaginable,  is  furnished  free,  little  stationery  allowance.  It  was  a 
The  allowance  of  $125  a  year  is  for  priv-  white  horse  of  another  color,  that  was  all, 
ate  stationery,  periodicals — and  some-  and  simply  indicated  the  readiness,  even 
times  other  things — for  the  personal  use  of  an  honest,  hard-working  muckraker, 
of  the  Senators.  If  any  Senator  fails  to  to  avail  himself  of  the  blessings  which 
exhaust  this  allowance  in  the  course  of  kind  Providence  placed  in  his  path- 
the  year,  the  balance  is  turned  over  to  way. 

him  in  cash.  It  used  to  be — it  is  not  so  There  is  another  precious  perquisite 
much  so  now — that  this  little  perquisite  along  this  line  which  is  also,  doubtless,  of 
was  generally  absorbed  by  the  Senator's  some  forgotten  historic  significance — like 
family.  They  had  more  use  for  personal  the  pre-telephone  telegraphers  ^o  have 
stationery  and  knew  better  than  he  what  been  under  pay  at  the  Capitol  ever  since 
they  required.  Little  by  little  it  came  in-  the  days  when  thev  were  used  for  quick 
to  vogue  to  keep  in  this  department — or  communication  with  the  White  House — 
secure  at  wholesale  prices  on  orders —  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been 
other  things  more  popularly  useful  than  magnified  into  soniethine  terrible  by  dis- 
stationery  and  periodicals ;  for  the  Sena-  crim^inating  critics,  before  this  time, 
tors'  families  v/ere  naturally  anxious  to  Every  Senator  is  allowed  two  fine  packing 
exhaust  this  little  allowance  lest  it  be  boxes,  of  the  best  design  and  workman- 
converted  into  papa's  pocket,  and  lost  to  ship,  and  one  plant  box,  to  take  his  things 
them  forever  in  that  maelstrom.  Thus  it  home  in — provided  that  the  three  do  not 
happened  that  gloves,  necklaces,  hand-  cost  over  ten  dollars.  Eor,  speaking  of 
kerchiefs,  belts,  and  what-not  were  found  flowers,  if  a  Congressman  is  Scotch 
charged  to  Senator's  requisitions,  and  enough  to  talk  enthusiastically  of  Bobby 
lists  were  made  and  published  broadcast,  Burns  to  William  R.  Smith,  the  veteran 
by  vigorous  muckrakers,  giving  the  im-  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  he 
pression  that  the  Government  ran  a  de-  can  get  anything  he  wants  from  the  great 
partment  store  gratuitously  supplying  all  s^reenhouses  across  the  street  from  the 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  Senate  satellites.  Capitol.  * 
There  is  no  grave  reason  at  present  ap-  Each    Senator   is   allowed   a    liberal — 
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sometimes  almost  unlimited — number  of 
unbound — or  paper  bound — copies  of  all 
Government  printing  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  one  bound  copy  of  all  such 
productions.  Beyond  that  the  Public 
Printer  binds  at  the  request  of  any  Sen- 
ator, but  he  must  pay  the  actual  cost  for 


extra  copies.  It  is  possibly  true  that 
these  rights  are  sometimes  traded,  or  ex- 
changed, among  Senators,  for  personal 
economy,  and  that  members  have,  at 
times,  secured  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  incorporate  as  a  Government  docu- 
ment, with  an  order  to  print,  some  outside 
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matter  commending  itself  as  desirable, 
politically  perhaps,  for  liberal  distribu- 
tion or  for  personal  possession.  But  the 
law  allows  it,  and  the  Court  awards  it. 
What  shall  we  say  ? 

Senators  are  appointed  to  various 
boards — like  the  Visitors  to  the  Military 
Academy  and  to  the  Naval  Academy — 
and  upon  special  committees  of  investiga- 
tion sometimes  carrying  their  studies  as 
far  away  as  Alaska,  Panama,  the  Philip- 
pines, all  over  Europe,  and  all  over  the 
United  States,  affording  pleasant  excur- 
sions in  which,  of  course,  all  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Government.  The  costs 
of  some  of  these  observation  trips  are 
very  large,  and  if  they  are  not  enjoyed 
by  the  favored  ones  it  is  astonishing.  But 
if  the  investigations  must  be  made,  the 
expenses  of  the  investigators  and  neces- 
sary clerks  must,  naturally,  be  paid.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  ethics.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  the  real  necessity  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  of  the  value  of  the  opin- 
ions thus  derived. 


These  special  and  select  committees 
have  special  privileges  and  in  the  long 
run  they  surely  cost  the  country  a  great 
deal  of  money — a  great  deal  more  than  is 
shown  upon  the  face  of  available  ac- 
counts. The  ordinary  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  ordinary  committees  of  the 
Senate  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  cost  more 
than  $50,000.  For  example,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  Arid  Lands  made  a  trip  from 
Denver  to  Sari  Francisco  and  back  to 
Washington,  for  a  little  more  than  $2,000. 
The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  look- 
ing into  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  of 
Wisconsin,  expended  about  $4,000.  The 
committee  investigating  the  high  cost  of 
living  made  a  broad  path  into  the  Treas- 
ury— without  making  a  discovery.  The 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  cut 
out  a  generous  inroad.  They  are  only 
examples. 

All  special  committees  of  course  re- 
quire extra  clerks,  stenographers,  etc., 
adding  to  the  cost-value  of  their  conclu- 
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sions.  and  sometimes  those  conclusions, 
when  presented  to  the  Senate,  are  treated 
in  a  way  so  disproportionate  with  the  cost 
as  to  suggest  that  by  the  Senate  itself  the 
jaunt  was  considered  more  a  junket  than 
a  serious  national  necessity.  Almost 
everything  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking  by 
these  special  committees  and  commissions 
appointed  by  Congress,  and  the  habit  of 
asking  grows,  rapidly,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Special  and  select  commit- 
tees are  always  an  expensive  luxury  to 
the  country  and  as  a  rule  they  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  partici- 
pants ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  members  do  not  at  least  attempt  to 
render  compensatory  service. 

Clerk  allowances  to  Congressmen  are 
another  popular  source  of  agitation.  Pos- 
sibly they  should  not  be  allowed  at  all. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  President  of  the 
United  States  paid  his  private  secretary 
out  of  his  private  pocket — and  if  this 
were  still  the  case  in  Congress  it  is  fair 
to   suppose   that    Members   of   Congress 


would  quickly  discover  that  they  could 
dispense  with  a  large  proportion  of  their 
aid.  But  those  days  are  past.  Clerks  arc 
paid  from  the  public  treasury  and  the  al- 
lotment to  the  Senate  is  as  follows : 

Every  majority  Senator  is  chairman  of 
a  committee  and  the .  allotment  to  the 
committee  is  an  allotment  to  him.  The 
minority  Senators  who  are  not  chairmen 
of  committees  are  allowed  a  clerk  at 
$2,000  a  year,  and  a  stenographer  at 
$1,000.  Those  of  the  minority  who  are 
chairmen  have  clerks  at  $2,000  and  mes- 
sengers at  $1,400.  Every  committee  is 
allowed  a  clerk ;  the  salary  is  ostensibly 
graded  according  to  the  ability  of  the  man 
required.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions pays  its  clerk  $4,000.  The  Einance 
Committee  clerk  receives  $3,000.  Six  or 
seven  other  clerks  have  $2,500  and  the 
rest  $2,200.  The  other  employees  are 
numbered  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  committees.  One  more  is  always  al- 
lowed, sometimes  many. 

The  appointment  of  the  clerks  natural- 
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ly  rests  with  the  Senator,  and  notwith-  fice,  a  public  office,  with  all  which  per- 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  tains  thereto,  and  a  broad  right  of  requi- 
there  is  no  good  reason  why,  under  cer-  sition,  free  of  charge,  of  physical  and  in- 
tain  conditions,  he  should  not  appoint  tcllectual  conveniences — Century  diction- 
members  of  his  own  family.  Take  the  aries,  clothes  brushes,  hair  brushes,  etc. — 
case  of  ex-Senator  Money,  which  has  which  the  individual  Senator  could  not  so 
been  so  frequently  exploited,  for  example,  easily  obtain  but  which  are  naturally  sup- 
The  Senator  is  blind.  He  is  a  constant  plied  to  committee  rooms  at  the  expense 
sufferer  from  severe  pain,  his  best  hours  of  the  Government. 

are  immediately  after  sunrise.  Every-  Every  Senator  and  his  family  have  free 
thing  must  be  read  to  him  and  his  clerk  use  of  the  Congressional  Library.  There 
must  be  on  hand  at  that  time.  There  was  are  reserved  parlors  for  them  in  the  li- 
no one  who  could  have  served  him  as  brary  and  they  can  take  out  as  many 
satisfactorily  as  his  son,  whom  he  ap-  books  at  a  time  as  they  like,  returning 
pointed.  And  there  was  not  a  harder  them  at  their  leisure,  but  it  not  infre- 
worked  man  in  the  Senate  quota.  Many  quently  occurs  that  rare  and  costly  vol- 
others  with  less  necessity  have  done  the  umes  are  desirable  for  permanent  use  in 
same.  Then  there  are  others  who  to  es-  certain  committee  rooms,  and  are  bought 
cape  obloquy  have  secured  positions  for  for  that  purpose. 

relatives   among  their   neighbors ;   while  The  general  care  with  which  chairmen 

there    are    some    who    hold    that    it    is  of  committees  are  comforted'  is  attested 

out  of  place  to  allow  a  relative  to  hold  by  items  like  this,  in  the  expense  account : 

any  position  at  all  at  the  Capitol.     There  One  cane  seat,  mahogany  chair  for 

are  instances,  of  course,  where  the  mini-  committee  room,  $92.50,     Half  a  dozen, 

mum  allotment  is  more  than  is  required,  mahogany  easy  chairs,  $70  each.     One 

and  of  clerks  who  are  drawing  pay  with-  double  mirror,  $125.  One  Wilton  carpet 

out  any  danger  of  injury  from  overwork,  for committee  room,  $388.     Three 

but  at  least  it  is  no  longer  possible,  in  the  pairs  velour  curtains,  $148.  Three  pairs 
Senate,  to  sublet  a  position,  or  to  hire  lace  curtains  for  the  restaurant,  $135. 
another  to  do  the  standing  round,  with-  Seven  rugs  and  carpets  for  committee 
out  violating  one  of  the  distinct  regula-  rooms,  $1,277.  Numberless  velour  cov- 
tions.  ered  sofa  pillows,  $3  each.  A  glance  at 
This  question  of  commxittees,  however  the  sumi  total,  for  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
— regular  Senate  committees — covers  shows  over  ten  thousand  dollars  paid  for 
something  as  near  to  open  perquisites  of  new  furniture,  and  over  three  thousand 
office  as  any  outgrowth  of  years  in  the  dollars  paid  for  cleaning  and  repairing 
great  legislative  body.  There  are  sixty-  the  old.  Typewriters  cost  the  Senate  end 
eight  committees  in  the  Senate.  Every  of  the  Capitol  over  $10,000  for  the  year 
Republican  Senator  and,  as  far  as  they  ending  April  i,  1910.  Considerably 
go,  the  leading  Democrats,  are  chairmen,  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  was  ex- 
There  are  three  different  committees  on  pended  on  various  kinds  of  mineral 
Indian  matters  ;  one  on  Indian  Affairs,  waters,  and  $4,000  on  ice,  for  free  distri- 
one  on  Indian  Depredations,  one  on  Tres-  bution — besides  the  $1,157  worth  of  lem- 
passers  on  Indian  Lands.  There  is  a  onade  dispensed  during  the  last  hot 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Useless  session. 

Papers,  and  a  separate  committee  on  the  The  Vice-President's  auto,  which  with 
expenditures  of  each  of  the  Executive  maintenance  for  the  first  vear  cost  up- 
Departments.  There  is  a  good  number  of  ward  of  $7,000,  might  possibly  be  called 
these  committees  which  never  meet,  for  a  perquisite.  Champ  Clark  evidently  so 
there  is  never  any  business  to  call  them  considers  it,  in  refusing:  to  use  the  auto 
together.  It  is  not  far-fetched  to  claim  voted  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  at 
that  they  are  created  simply  to  give  Sen-  the  expense  of  the  people.  But  there  are 
ators  chairmanships ;  for  the  chairman-  Senators  who  think  otberAvise,  for  scat- 
ship  carries  with  it  many  privileges  and  tered  thru  the  Senate  expense  account  are 
some  possibilities  of  perquisites.  There  charges  for  taxicabs  taking  them  to  and 
are  extra  clerk  allowances,  elaboratelv  from  the  Senate, 
furnished  committee  rooms,  a  private  of-  Till  a  few  years  ago  the  housing  of  our 
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^reat  lepslators  was  confined  to  the  Capi- 
tol buildino-  and  a  hired  annex  called  the 
Maltby  Bnildino-.  Now  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  colossal  and  stately 
ofifice  buildinq-s,  costing-,  over  all,  not  less 
than  five  million  dollars  each.  Each  build- 
ing is  connected  with  its  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol by  a  substantial  subway.  As  yet  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  to  walk  thru  their 
subway,  but  dainty  tan  autos  are  con- 
stantly scurryini^'  back  and  forth  carrying 
the  Senators  thru  the  other.  The  Sen- 
ate office  building  is  one  of  the  most  com- 


than  two  rooms ;  one,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, controlled  twenty-four.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  rcgallv  furnished,  and  each 
one  is  supplied  with  a  telephone.  There 
are  grand,  m.arble  halls,  for  party  cau- 
cuses, and  smaller  halls  for  public  inves- 
tigations and  hearings.  In  the  basement 
a  perfect  modern  gymnasium  is  planned 
but  not  yet  constructed.  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  a  superb  marl)le  labyrinth  known 
as  "The  Baths,"  where  the  Senators  find 
experts  naked  but  for  trunks,  waiting  to 
treat  them  in  shower  baths,  steam  baths. 


A    COMMITTEE    ROOM    IN    THE    NEW    SENATE    OFFICE  BUILDINCl 


plete  and  magnificent  structures  ever 
dreamed  of  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  It  covers  the  entire  block,  four 
stories  and  basement.  There  every  Sena- 
tor— and  member  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission who  is  out  of  the  Senate — has 
at  least  two  rooms,  connecting,  with  an 
elaborate  lavatory  between  them.  Some, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  also  have 
sumptuous  quarters  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing.    Many  of  the  Senators  have  more 


plunge  baths,  in  sweating  rooms,  drying 
rooms,  cooling  rooms,  according  to  Rus- 
sian, or  Turkish,  or  Yankee,  or  any  other 
known  methods  ;  all  in  spotless  marble ; 
clean,  cool,  and  comforting,  and  all  free 
of  charge,  at  the  cost  of  the  Government, 
There  are  also  two  other  free  baths  at  the 
Senate  end  of  the  Capitol  building. 

There  were  to  be  a  kitchen  and  a  din- 
ing-room as  wonderful  and  complete  as 
the  baths.     Preparations  for  these  had  ad- 
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vanccrl  far  beyond  the  dream  of  a  gym-  wliat  the  Senators  find  to  do  when  they 

nasium  ;  indeed  they  were  well  on  toward  are  at  home. 

completion.     But  tho  every  appurtenance  It  is  somethinc^  of  a  privilege,  too — or 

imao^inahle,  every  accessory  and  facility  is  it  a  perquisite — to  feel  that  if  you  die 

all  the  furnishin^c^s  and  the  waiters  were  you  will  be  taken  to  your  flistant  home  in 

offered,  rent  free,  to  any  proper  caterer  state  and  finely  buried  at  the  expense  of 

who  would  provide  only  the  food,  charjc^e  the    Government.      But    sweeter    is    the 

what  he  chose  and  pocket  the  price,  the  thou.c:ht  that  if  you  live  and  are  left  by 

Senate  has  been  unable  to  secure  the  man,  your  constituents  to  shift  for  yourself,  a 

and  it  still  lunches  in  the  Senate  restau-  dozen  commissions  of  one  kind  and  an- 

rant,  under  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  other  have  been  invented  for  your  sole 

everything  is  likewise   furnished  by  the  benefit.     Take  the  great  National  Mone- 

Government  rent  free,  light,  heat,  furni-  tary  Commission,  for  example,  designed 

ture,    utensils,    waiters — everything    but  and  arranged  by  Senator  Aldrich.     The 

the    food — which   is   no   better   prepared  bill   establishing  the  commission   slipped 

and  is  often  higher  in  price  than  in  some  easily  thru  both  houses.    It  was  Aldrich's 

restaurant  a  block  or  two  away.  bill.    It  provided  for  sixteen  members,  or- 

There  was  also  planned  a  barber's  shop  iginally  made  up  equally  of  members  of 

for  the  office  building,  but  as  yet  the  Sen-  the  Senate  and  House.    It  was  inexpens- 

ate  barber  shop  in   the  Capitol  building  ive,  for  it  provided  that  the  commission 

runs  alone.     There  would  be  no  rivalry,  should   be  housed   in    the   Senate    office 

for  the  barbers  are  all  hired  by  the  year  building — where  it  now  has  some  twenty 

and  everything  is  furnished  so  that  the  rooms — and    that    while    the    salary    of 

Senators     may     be     barbered     without  members    should   be   $7,500   a   year,   no 

charge,  to  the  extent  of  their  liking.  member    of    the    Senate    or    the    House 

There  is  also  readily  accessible  an  as-  should  draw  any  salary  at  all.     It  was  an 

sortment  of  drugs  and  viands,  tonics  and  economical     arrangement     and     the    bill 

recuperatives  ;  and  one  who  imagines  that  passed.      Presently    Senator    Teller    left 

these  privileges  are  not  appreciated,  needs  the  Senate  and  began  to  draw  a  salary 

only  glance  at  the  records  of  expense  for  on  the  commission   equal  to  his   Senate 

supplying  baths,  barber  shop,  dispensary,  salary.   Then  Aldrich,  himself,  and  Hale, 

and  private  lavatories.    There  are  charg-  and  Burrows,  and  Money  left  their  seats 

ed  up  to  the  contingent  fund,  for  these  in  the  vSenate  without  surrendering  either 

purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  gallons  salary  or  Senate  housing — for  they  each 

of  witch  hazel,  hundreds  of  hair  brushes,  have  two  rooms  provided  in  the  Senate 

hundreds  of  dozens  of  towels,  thousands  office   building.     To   provide   two   more 

of   quinine   pills,   a   hundred   pounds    of  .places,    for    Flint,    and    Taliaferro,    who 

Rock  Island  sponges,  $3.25  a  pound,  in  went  out  last  fourth  of  March,  two  who 

only   two   orders,   boxes   upon   boxes   of  were    still    Senators    resigned    from    the 

delicate  soaps,  bottles  and  bottles  of  ex-  commission.     Thus  the  changes  have  in- 

tracts,  gallons  of  German  cologne,  nail  creased  the  expense  of  the  Government 

brushes,   combs,   hat  brushes,   dozens  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  with- 

bottles  of  pepsin  tablets,  hundreds  of  cal-  out  changing  the  complexion  of  anything 

omel   tablets,   endless   supplies   of  cough  but  the  Senate.       Practicallv    the    same 

drops,     nearly     three     hundred     whisk  thing  happened  in  the  House, 

brooms,   dozens   of   bottles    of   dandruff  Now,  every  one  knows  that  the  Mone- 

cure,  listerine,  seidlitz  powders,  violet  ex-  tary  Commission  is  nothing  but  Aldrich 

tract,  pounds  and  pounds  of  talcum  pow-  and   never  has  been   and   never  will   be 

der,  gallons  of  bay  rum,  bromo  mixtures,  anything  but  Aldrich.     As  a  matter  of 

Copenhagen  snuff,  and  goodness  knows  fact  it  has  not  met,  officially,  more  than 

what  not — for  this  is  onlv  a  random  pick  two — or  three — times,   during  its   entire 

from  a  few  of  the  clusters  of  the  items,  existence.      Every    one    knows    that    no 

Hieu    for   the   shoe    polishers   there    are  matter     how^     wise — financially    wise    or 

dozens  of  boxes  of  patent  leather  paste,  otherwise — the  rest  of  the  members  may 

and  an  elaborate  supply  of  other  polish-  be.    they   will    never   originate    or    insti- 

ing   mixtures;   till   one   almost   wonders  gate  anything  connected  with  monetary 
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legislation,  thru  their  positions  on  the 
commission.  Aldrich  will  do  it  all. 
These  positions  are  purely  perquisites. 

Even  a  pleasanter  retreat,  on  some  ac- 
counts, is  the  joint  Canadian  Boundary 
Commission.  The  salaries  are  higher, 
for  one  thing — ten  thousand  dollars — the 
responsibility  and  cares  are  no  greater, 
and  they  will  have  a  building  all  their 
own.  Senator  Carter  slipped  into  this 
nest,  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  War- 
ner dropped  into  the  Fortification  Board 
where  there  is  nothing  doing,  and  others 
into  other  cosy  corners  along  the  same 
lines.  These  are  real  perquisites,  and  if 
they  should  ever  be  '"investigated"  it 
might  possibly  pay  the  expense  of  it  by 
disclosing  how  near  they  come  to  being- 
pure  and  simple  gratuities  on  the  part  of 
our  paternal  Government. 

If  the  statement  that  the  Senatorial 
perquisites  equaled  the  Senatorial  salar- 
ies had  been  changed,  to  say  that  the  sal- 
aries of  Senate  assistants  exceeded  the 
salaries  of  the  Senators,  it  would  have 
been  quite  correct.  For  example :  the 
salaries  of  the  Senators  for  the  fiscal 
year  T910,  including  mileage,  and  the  sal- 


ary of  the  Vice-President,  amounted  to 
about  $744,000.  The  salaries  of  the  reg- 
ular ofiice  clerks,  messengers,  police,  etc., 
were  about  $749,000.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  extra  month's  pay  which  is  al- 
ways voted  to  the  employees,  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation — tho  in  reality  there  are 
very  few  of  them  who  average  five 
months  of  real  work  a  year ;  that  is 
while  Congress  is  in  session.  This  ex- 
tra month  amounted  to  over  $72,000  for 
19 10,  making  the  salary  total  for  clerks, 
etc.,  $820,000  or  more.  The  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Senate  for  that  year 
were  about  $330,000. 

The  original  statement  was  a  mistake 
by  more  than  half ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  wholly  aside  from  the  costs  of  the 
buildings,  heating,  lighting,  cooling, 
maintaining,  all  of  which  is  as  carefully 
and  elaborately  done  as  modern  science 
renders  possible,  the  running  cost  of  the 
Senate  end  of  the  Capitol,  alone,  is 
about  two  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
House  end  costs  much  more  and  there 
is  no  denying  that  Congress  is  a  rather 
expensive  luxury. 

Washington,   D.   C. 
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Insanity  and   Heredity 

BY  J,    BISHOP  TINGLE,  Ph.  D. 

Professor   of    Chemistry    in    McMaster    University. 


THE  subject  of  heredity  exercises  a 
great  fascination  for  the  majority 
of  persons,  who  naturally  delight 
in  tracing  its  effects  in  their  own  chil- 
dren. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
much  of  our  interest  in  heredity  arises 
from  its  mixture  of  regularities  and 
vagaries.  We  are  all  familiar  with  chil- 
dren who  are  almost  exact  duplicates  of 
one  or  other  parent,  or  who  exhibit  the 
parental  traits  in  practically  equal  pro- 
portion. In  such  cases  the  problem  of 
transmission  appears  to  be  very  simple, 
but  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  children 
who  show  little  or  no  likeness  to  either 
father  or  mother? 

It  is  evident  that  such  questions   can 


only  be  solved  by  prolonged  study,  ex- 
tending- over  a  wide  range  of  individual 
subjects.  During  the  past  few  years  a 
very  large  amount  of  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  numerous 
varieties  of  animals  in  this  connection. 
As  a  result,  it  has  been,  possible,  in  many 
cases,  to  ascertain  the  factors  or  influ- 
ences which  regulate  .  the  transmission, 
from  parent  to  offspring,  of  such  fea- 
tures as  the  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  or 
the  markings  of  fur  or  feathers. 

Similar  work  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  plants,  including  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. 

Probably  all  of  these  recent  researches 
have  arisen   from  the  work  carried   out 
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by  De  V  rics,  in  Llolland.  De  \  rics's  re- 
sults, in  so  far  as  they  are  of  general 
application,  had  actually  been  discovered 
by  Mendel  about  i860,  Imt  at  that  time 
the  world  was  miable  to  ai)preciate  or 
profit  by  Mendel's  work,  and  conse- 
quently, for  about  forty  years,  breeders 
continued  to  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  "rules,"  many  of  which  were 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

The  application  of  the  known  laws  of 
heredity  to  human  beings  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty ;  aside  altogether  from 
any  question  of  controlling  marriage,  the 
mere  collection  of  data  is  anything  but  a 
simple  matter.  How  many  of  us,  for  in- 
stance, could  give  reliable  information 
regarding  the  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  the 
hight  and  weight,  the  cause  of  death  and 
the  length  of  life  of  all  four  of  our 
grandparents  and  of  each  of  their  de- 
scendants ?  Yet  such  information  touches 
but  little  more  than  the  fringe  of  the 
subject. 

In  spite  of  these  and  of  numerous 
other  difficulties,  progress  is  being  made 
steadily  even  tho  slowly,  and  some  very 
interesting  results  in  connection  with 
feeblemindedness  and  certain  forms  of 
insanity  have  been  communicated  recent- 
ly by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Cannon  and 
RosanofT.  That  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases are  often  transmitted  by  heredity 
has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  the  exact  conditions  of  such 
inheritance  have  not  hitherto  been  under- 
stood. The  results  of  the  investigations 
under  consideration  may  be  exprest 
briefly  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Insanity  will  be  inherited  by  all 
the  children  if  both  parents  are  insane. 

(2)  When  one  parent  is  insane  and 
the  other  is  normal,  but  has  the  insanity 
taint  from  one  grandparent,  half  the 
children  will  be  insane  and  half  will  be 
normal,  but  all  will  be  capable  of  trans- 


mitting   the    insanity    taint    to    their    de- 
scendants. 

(3)  If  one  parent  is  insane  and  the 
other  is  normal  and  of  pure  normal  an- 
cestry, all  the  children  will  be  normal,  but 
they  will  be  capable  of  transmitting  the 
insanity  to  their  descendants. 

(4)  If  both  parents  are  normal,  but 
each  inherits  the  insanity  taint  from  one 
grandparent,  one- fourth  of  the  children 
will  be  normal  and  will  be  incapable  of 
transmitting  the  insanity  to  their  prog- 
eny ;  one-fourth  of  the  children  will  be 
insane;  the  remaining  half  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  normal,  but  will  transmit  the 
insanity  taint  to  their  offspring. 

(5)  Both  parents  being  normal,  one 
having  a  pure  normal  ancestry  and  the 
other  with  the  insanity  taint  from  one 
grandparent,  all  the  children-will  be  nor- 
mal and  only  half  of  them  will  be  capable 
of  transmitting  the  insanity  taint  to  their 
descendants. 

(6)  When  both  parents  are  normal 
and  of  pure  normal  ancestry,  all  the  chil- 
dren will  be  normal  and  will  not  be  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  an  insanity  taint  to 
their  progeny. 

For  the  sake  of  sim-plicity  and  brevity 
the  word  "insanity"  has  been  used  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  to  include  feeble- 
mindedness as  well  as  certain — but  not 
all — forms  of  mental  disease. 

It 'is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  such  studies  as  those  outlined 
above.  They  furnish,  for  the  first  time, 
a  body  of  ordered  facts  and  deductions 
which  may  be  of  supreme  value  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  race.  Such  scien- 
tific d^ta  may  be  utilized  in  two  ways. 
They  furnish  us  with  the  only  safe  guide 
in  matters  of  personal  conduct  and  they 
constitute  the  one  firm  foundation  for 
efficient  legislation  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  diminution  of  insanity. 

Toronto,   Cant. 
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Life  at  the  Big  Khaki  Town 

BY  W.  A.   PHILPOTT,    JR. 

Of   the   Editorial    Staff   of   the    San    Antonio    Express 


THE  military  authorities  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  test  to  their 
hearts'  content  the  "all  work  and 
no  play"  idea  at  the  big  maneuver  camp 
in  San  Antonio.  This  opportunity  has 
been  embraced.  The  verdict  is  that  play 
and  pastimes  are  as  essential  to  a  well- 
regulated  development  and  wholesome 
existence  of  the  soldier  as  is  the  mess  or 
the  hair  band  of  the  hat.  Accordingly, 
the  recreation  of  the  soldiers  in  the  big 
khaki  town — 20,000  of  them — is  a  matter 
worthy  of  any  man's  investigation,  a 
theme  deserving  of  any  writer's  notice. 
In  times  of  peace,  particularly  now  that 
peace  has  been  brought  about  in  Mexico 
and  all  thoughts  of  a  troop  movement 
toward  the  border  of  the  sister  republic 
have  been  abandoned,  the  officials  agree 
that  the  problem  of  providing  the  proper 
entertainment  is  one  that  looms  far  above 
those  problems  with  a  mechanical  solu- 
tion, such  as  of  food,  fuel,  and  water 
supply  and  sanitation. 

In  the  solution  of  the  amusement  prob- 
lem, unrestricted,  the  soldiers  aid  sub- 
stantially by  following  their  tastes  and 
inclinations.  Manv  instances  there  are 
where  the  officers  have  been  particularly 
lenient  with  their  commands,  and  with 
gratifying  results.  The  men  have  been 
obliged  to  do  the  minimum  amount  of 
drill  work  in  these  instances :  their 
maneuvering  has  been  set   for  the  cool 


hours  of  the  early  forenoon ;  and  thruout 
the  work  the  spirit  of  play  has  been  in- 
jected as  far  as  convenient.  Ihen  the 
men  are  allowed  to  engage  in  any  and  all 
sorts  of  legitimate  games.  The  off-duty 
men  are  never  questioned  on  camp-leave, 
and  but  seldom  are  their  hours  of  volun- 
tary absence  interfered  with. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  just  how  the 
soldiers  spend  their  time  in  the  big  stake 
town.  Standing  easily  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  play,  pastimes,  recreations, 
sports,  pleasures  or  what  nots,  is  the 
"pitching  of  horseshoes."  It.  is  a  game 
of  quoits,  except  the  "stakes"  or  hobs 
are  "rung"  with  horseshoes  instead  of 
iron  disks  or  rope  loops.  This  game  is 
an  universally  favorite  one  with  the  sol- 
diers. Hardly  a  tent  but  has  well-worn 
"stobs,"  where  many  a  horseshoe  match 
has  been  played.  1lie  game,  because  it 
may  be  played  by  two,  or  four,  or  six, 
or  eight  persons,  in  any  sort  of  weather, 
with  little  preparation  and  with  dispatch, 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  situation,  as 
concerns  amusement  in  the  big  camp. 
Then,  it  is  a  game  which  requires  little 
thinking,  it  may  be  started  or  stopped  on 
the  instant,  and  may  be  played  at  any 
place  where  two  pine  stakes  and  four 
horseshoes  are  available.  Each  man,  weak 
or  strong,  tall  or  short,  stout  or  lean,  is 
eligible,  has  an  equal  chance  of  training 
himself,  and  prides   himself  in  his  own 
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A   REGIMENTAL  TRACK   MEET 
Track  athletics  are  conducted  under  military  rules 


prowess.  One  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
camp  is  a  fat  corporal  and  a  ''skinny 
private."  There  are  regular  match 
games,  the  results  of  which  are  of  inter- 
est to  whole  companies,  and  even  regi- 
ments. 

Baseball  just  at  this  writing  (June  3) 
is  running  horseshoe  pitching  a  close  sec- 
ond in  the  popularity  contest.  The 
weather  conditions  in  San  Antonio  are 
ideal  for  practice,  and  of  a  late  afternoon 
and  evening  there  is  hardly  a  soldier 
street  in  the  big  camp  where  baseballs 
are  not  being  batted  and  caught  until 
dark  puts  a  stop  to  play. 

In  the  army  are  professional  baseball 
men,  some  of  major  league  experience. 
Many  officers  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  sport  during  their  college  days. 
These  are  the  coaches.  There  is  no  com- 
pany of  infantry,  troop  of  cavalry  or 
battery  of  artillery  but  has  a  baseball 
"nine."  And,  besides,  there  are  teams 
made  up  of  men  from  the  medical,  the 
signal,  the  hospital  and  the  ambulance 
corps.  A  conservative  estimate  is  that 
there  are  one  hundred  baseball  teams  at 
the  camp  today. 

This  doe.";  not  mean  that  one  hundred 
teams  play  regular  games,  but  th^t.  with 
the  chance  for  contests,  the  diamond  and 
the  paraphernalia,   just   so   many   teams 


would  be  found  ready  and  willing  to 
"cross  bats."  As  it  is,  there  is  not  an 
afternoon  passes  but  a  dozen  games  are 
being  played  on  the  drill  grounds,  except 
when  there  is  a  review  or  special  after- 
noon maneuver.  About  a  score  of  teams 
have  combined  into  the  "Maneuver  Camp 
League"  and  are  playing  out  a  regular 
schedule. 

Next  m  line  may  be  mentioned  card 
playing,  dominoes,  craps,  roulette  and 
other  games  suitable  for.  indoor  playing. 
That  much  gambling  is  going  on  is  gen- 
erally understood.  Poker  and  crap 
games  are  very  common,  generally,  of 
course,  behind  closed  tent  flaps.  Inten- 
tions of  the  military  authorities  are  to 
abide  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  such 
matters.  But  that  gambling  of  one  sort 
or  another  goes  merrily  on  is  known,  and 
no  inspections  or  investigations  directed 
toward  such  activities  or  convictions  for 
such  violations  have  been  heard  of.  It  is 
no  uncommon  observance  or  a  fact  to 
marvel  at  to  find  a  soldier  with  all  the 
money  of  his  company  clinking  in  his 
pockets  a  day  or  two  after  paying  time. 
Such  instances  are  being  constantly  noted 
and  remarked  upon  in  and  about  the 
camp. 

Mascots  are  particularly  pleasing  to 
the  soldiers.     In  this  class  dogs  must  be 
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placed  at  the  top  of  the  Hst.  There  is 
not  a  company  or  troop  or  battery  with- 
out its  tlu^  mascot,  and  some  have  as 
many  as  hall  a  dozen.  Many  officers 
cwi'  dogs  which  are  petted  and  pampered 
rs  mascots  by  the  men  of  the  respective 
commands,  i  hese  dogs  are  attended  as 
if  royal  blood  filled  their  veins.  No 
dainty  piece  of  ribbon  or  bright  collar  is 
too  dear  for  these  dogs'  necks ;  no  food 
is  too  rich  for  them;  no  treatment  is  too 
luxurious  for  the  soldier  dog-mascot. 

Many  of  these  canines  are  trick  dogs. 
Some  perform  wonderful  feats,  and  the 
soldiers  are  continually  training  them  for 
new  and  spectacular  stunts,  to  gain  with 
their  particular  dog  prestige  over  the  dog 
of  some  other  company.  An  amusing 
incident  occurred  not  long  ago,  the  direct 
result  of  which  was  to  furnish  many  and 
varied  dog  mascots. 

Two  Mexican  dogcatchers,  riding  on 
a  caged  wagon  filled  with  outlawed 
canines,  were  driving  along  a  street  near 
the  Division  Maneuver  Camp.  Four 
cavalrymen  of  the  Third  Cavalry  spied 
the  dogcatchers.  It  was  but  the  work 
of  a  minute  to  stop  the  Mexicans,  rip 
open  the  door  of  the  cage  and  set  the 
dogs  free — a  barking,  yelping  twenty-five 


of  them.  The  Mexicans,  unable  to  speak 
a  word  uf  Knglish,  became  furious,  pour- 
mg  forth  a  perfect  torrent  of  Spanish  in- 
vective, which  must  have  meant  terrible 
things  if  the  horsemen  could  have  trans- 
lated them,  iiut  they  couldn't.  Encour- 
aged into  a  spirit  of  daring  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Mexicans,  the  cavalrymen 
forcibly  thrust  the  two  dogcatchers  thru 
the  door  of  the  cage,  fastened  them  in, 
just  as  the  dogs  had  been  confined  a  few 
moments  before.  Then  one  of  the  horse- 
men mounted  to  the  seat,  whipped  up  the 
team  of  horses  and  drove  the  imprisoned 
Mexicans  around  the  drill  grounds.  The 
three  cavalrymen  and  many  soldiers  act- 
ed as  "military  escort"  to  the  procession. 
The  dogs  followed  and  raised  their  howls 
out  of  pure  joy  at  thus  being  so  unex- 
pectedly and  precipitately  released. 

But  dogs  are  not  the  only  mascots. 
Snakes  of  all  sorts  are  also  favorites  just 
now.  Many  companies  have  birds,  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  opossums.  There  is 
also  a  stray  wolf  or  two  and  one  Texas 
coyote.  An  idea  of  the  mixture  and 
variety  of  mascots  may  be  gotten  from 
an  inventory  of  the  pet  holdings  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Infantry :  two  rattle- 
snakes, one  enormous  chicken  snake,  one 


PENALIZING    A    FOUL 
Wrestling  on  horseback  is  a   favorite  sport  of   the  soldiers 
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bull  snake,  two  armadillos — called  by  the 
soldiers  "army  drillers" — five  dogs,  one 
squirrel,  one  parrot  and  one  burro. 

While  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  play 
games  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
pets  during  the  day,  a  good  number  sleep 
in  the  afternoon  and  lounge  around  the 
tents,  sometimes  reading.  Hundreds 
spend  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  even 
until  the  midnight  hour,  in  San  Antonio, 
four  miles  distant  from  the  camp.  The 
soldiers  flood  the  town.  Never  an  hour, 
day  or  night,  when  a  glance  about  on  the 
streets  downtown  will  not  reveal  the 
ever- familiar  khaki  uniform.  The  men 
seem  to  permeate  the  city  entire.  Hardly 
a  small  residence  street  but  the  soldiers 
find  and  traverse — going  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  or  for  what  purpose.  They 
walk  in  twos  and  threes  usually,  and 
never  in  crowds  of  more  than  six. 

There  are  at  least  three  classes  of 
merchants  that  have  benefited  greatly  be- 
cause of  the  coming  to  San  Antonio  of 
the  soldiers :  the  saloonkeeper,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  moving  picture  show,  and 
the  merchant  of  the  West  Side — the 
tenderloin  district. 


Not  only  the  proprietor  of  the  big 
downtown  har  has  and  is  thriving  off  the 
soldier,  but  the  most  measly  little  beer- 
dive  owner  has  enjoyed  an  increase  in 
business  of  something  like  500  per  cent. 
In  San  Antonio  there  are  few  moments 
during  the  day  or  night  up  to  midnight — 
the  hour  of  closing — when  each  of  the 
517  saloons  and  dives  and  beer  joints  is 
not  entertaining  from  one  to  a  score  of 
soldiers.  This  condition  is  true  particu- 
larly about  payday  time,  which  comes 
once  a  month.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
coming  of  the  soldiers  to  San  Antonio, 
a  row^  of  saloons,  beer  joints,  dives  of 
every  sort,  fully  a  mile  long,  has  sprung 
up,  mushroom  fashion.  The  majority  of 
these  places  are  only  large  enough  for  a 
bar,  an  ice-box  and  room  for  customers, 
while  the  material  of  construction  is 
often  canvas  and  goods  boxes.  This  row 
is  known  as  "The  Bowery,"  and  besides 
saloons  and  gambling  joints,  there  are 
many  hamburger  stands,  dime  restau- 
rants, penny  jewelry  shops,  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  lottery  counters  and  chance 
booths. 

The  soldier  is  particularly  fond  of  the 


GAMBLING    IN    THE    OPEN 
Crap  shooting  and   roulette  wheels  are   in  full   blast   at   the  big  camp 
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"SWINGER"   IN    TRAINING 

The   most  famous   of   the   trick   dog  mascots,  owned  by  a  captain  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  jumps  four  horses 
standing  broadside    as   readily   as   he    negotiates   the   chairs    here 


moving  picture.  The  proprietors  of  such 
theaters  in  San  Antonio  report  a  business 
in  the  last  three  months  which,  for  bulk, 
was  never  approached  since  the  industry 
lirst  started  and  the  craze  was  rampant. 
Enterprising  managers  have  been  study- 
ing the  tastes  of  their  troop  patrons,  and 
few  moving  picture  bills  are  presented  in 
vSan  Antonio  today  but  have  reels  of  war 
films  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  soldiers 
like  such  scenes  and  they  patronize  the 
show  house  with  the  largest  and  most 
flaming  war  poster  in  front. 

As  to  the  "red  light  district"  tastes  and 
tendencies,  the  soldier  in  the  maneuver 
division  camp  is  much  the  same  as  the 
soldier  in  all  times.  Never  a  night  passes 
but  the  restricted  district  is  deluged  with 
the  men  in  the  khaki  suits.  Scores  of 
women  have  migrated  to  San  Antonio 
since  the  coming  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  good  work  is 
being  done  to  develop  the  better  side  of 
the  soldier's  nature,  to  stimulate  the 
nobler  impulse  and  to  strengthen  a  reli- 
gious spirit.  There  are  three  large  tents 
in  the  camp  which  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 


of  the  division.  The  work  in  these  tents 
is  being  conducted  by  officials  of  the  reg- 
ular organization.  Each  tent  has  a  mov- 
ing picture  machine  and  runs  a  change 
of  films  every  day.  These  shows  are  free 
for  the  men,  and  are  calculated  to  attract 
those  who  find  a  few  moments  to  "while 
away."  In  these  tents  also  are  reading 
matter  and  writing  materials,  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  soldiers  take  advantage  of 
the  privileges  extended. 

There  is  what  is  called  the  Enlisted 
Men's  Club,  an  organization  directed  by 
fifteen  chaplains  from  the  various  regi- 
ments stationed  in  the  camp.  The  Gift 
Chapel  is  the  headquarters  of  this  club, 
and  nightly  entertainments  are  given  for 
all  enlisted  men  who  care  to  attend.  The 
entertainments  consist  of  musical  pro- 
grams, arranged  and  participated  in  by 
young  women  of  San  Antonio,  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  lectures,  addresses  and 
discussions.  The  membership  of  the  club 
is  open  to  every  enlisted  man.  A  debat- 
ing club  has  been  organized  and  the  sol- 
diers take  much  interest  in  the  forensic 
end  of  their  development. 
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More  such  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment, however,  must  he  provided  for  the 
enhsted  men  with  the  coming  of  the  hot 
weather.  When  the  oppressive  sultriness 
of  summer  comes  the  men  wih  be  obHged 
to  quit  their  outdoor  games  and  pastimes. 
When  they  first  arrived  much  interest 
was  taken  in  boxing,  fencing  and  all  sorts 
of  track  work.  Now  the  weather  has 
caused  interest  to  lag  in  such  sports,  re- 
quiring physical  alertness  and  the  ex- 
pending of  much  energy.  Foot  racing 
does  not  hold  the  interest  it  did. 

Army  officials  are  expecting  the  enlist- 
ed men  to  become  dissatisfied  with  San 
Antonio  and  the  maneuver  camp  with  the 
coming  of  hot  weather.  Indications  are 
that  the  large  army  will  be  kept  in  San 


Antonio  until  the  ist  of  September,  any- 
way. Already  many  men  and  a  few  offi- 
cers have  been  heard  to  complain,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective posts.  It  is  natural,  and  the 
complaints  will  grow  in  volume  and  in- 
tensity as  the  summer  comes  on.  The 
newness  of  the  maneuvers  has  grown 
old ;  there  is  no  more  chance  for  inter- 
vention in  Mexico ;  and  there  is  small 
likelihood  of  a  movement  of  the  division 
in  any  direction.  The  men  will  become 
more  dissatisfied  as  the  days  wear  on. 
And  the  problem  of  amusement  remains 
unsolved.  A  few  large  streams  of  water 
where  bathing  might  be  enjoyed  would 
aid  during  the  summer  months.  But 
there  are  no  such  streams. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Father 


[The   writer   of  this  article   is  a  clergyman  of    distinction    who    has    received    the    highest 
lienors  within  his  own   denomination. — Editor.] 


IN  The  Independent  of  January  19, 
191 1,  there  appeared  a  pen  portrait, 
by  Louise  Dunham  Goldsberry, 
called  "Mother."  It  was  so  fine  and  sug- 
gestive that  it  invited  a  companion  por- 
trait of  "Father." 

One  cannot  put  the  spirit  of  hfe's  deep- 
est experience  into  words,  but  perhaps  1 
can  reveal  some  hint  of  what  the  words 
''my  father"  mean  to  me.  My  first  clear 
memory  of  him  is  when,  one  spring  day 
long  ago,  he  came  up  the  path,  under  the 
trees,  to  the  big,  old,  ramshackle  house 
where  we  were  all  watching  and  waiting 
for  him.  Beyond  that  day,  in  the  mists 
of  earlier  years,  there  is  a  strange  med- 
ley of  white  tents,  blue  uniforms,  and  the 
sharp  bugle  notes  of  the  recruiters'  camp. 
Even  now  I  never  hear  "taps"  or  "re- 
veille" without  feeling  the  weird  impres- 
sions of  my  father's  memory  thru  the 
soul  of  a  little  child. 

But  years  had  passed,  and  as  he  came 
up  the  walk,  weary  and  worn  from  the 
experience  of  camp  and  tramp  and  dis- 
ease which  never  quite  left  him  again,  he 
was  my  hero  and  he  is  so  still.  That  day 
marks    a    new    epoch    in    a    boy's    life. 


Before  he  could  quite  walk  about  like 
other  men  the  funeral  car  of  Lincoln 
passed  not  far  from  our  door,  as  they 
carried  his  body  to  its  grave  in  Illinois. 
We  two  stood  together  with  bared  heads 
that  day.  I  hardly  knew  why,  but  I 
knew  my  father  bowed,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me. 

What  wonderful  stories  he  told  us 
then  and  afterward  about  the  great 
armies,  the  awful  battles,  and  the  weary 
months  of  sickness  in  a  Kentucky  cabin 
high  up  among  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains. How  he  made  us  understand  the 
story  of  slavery !  He  had  been  an  aboli- 
tionist. I  was  born  in  Illinois  in  the  year 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglass  debates.  What 
love  my  father  had  for  Lincoln !  That 
year  saturated  me  with  a  love  for  the 
Union  and  a  vivid  consciousness  of  what 
it  cost  in  blood  to  make  it  all  free.  It 
has  remained  to  this  hour  a  passion 
which  seems  as  I  write  to  beat  and  throb 
within  me.  And  father  awakened  it  all 
in  a  boy  of  seven  by  the  tender  glow  of 
the  sweet  intensity  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. These  were  the  beginnings  of  a 
companionship  which  ended  only  with  his 
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death.  How  it  came  about  1  do  not 
know,  but  1  understand  now  that  he  was 
the  dearest  friend,  the  most  intimate 
heart-comrade  that  I  ever  had  among 
men. 

Ours  was  a  very  simple  home,  it  was 
under  a  rented  roof,  in  a  httle  village  up 
near  the  sky.  There  was  a  brood  of 
seven ;  six  were  boys.  There  was  no 
"hired  girl."  There  was  no  village  bak- 
ery, no  ready-made  clothing  store.  Father 
was  a  village  carpenter.  His  two  hands 
fed  and  clothed  and  'housed  the  nine  of 
us.  Mother  cooked,  and  scrubbed,  and 
washed,  and  mended  the  whole  day  long 
and  sometimes  far  into  the  night.  She 
was  our  bondwoman,  our  slave.  God 
bless  her  as  she  rests  from  drudgery. 

There  are  men  in  whom  the  woman 
also  dwells,  making  their  characters  more 
perfect.  These  are  not  weak  men,  but 
they  are  gentle  men.  My  father  was  a 
manly  man.  He  had  courage  of  the 
highest  order.  He  lived  his  own  good 
life  with  God.  One  of  his  first  gifts  to 
me  was  a  little  Bible,  and  he  told  me 
many  things  about  it  which  were  wiser 
than  the  words  of  scribes  and  pharisees, 
and  have  lasted  longer.  In  the  village 
where  we  lived  religion  was  and  is  still 
represented  by  two  small,  factional,  quar- 
relsome churches.  I  early  learned  that 
the  minister  across  the  way  held  my 
father  to  be  a  dangerous  man.  I  found 
out  that  the  very  goodness  and  nobleness 
of  my  father's  life  were  added  evils,  be- 
cause he  was  an  "unbeliever."  After  he 
was  dead  I  found  a  bundle  of  old  letters, 
copies  of  those  he  had  written  to  that 
minister  many  years  ago.  The  literature 
of  worship  and  devotion  contains  nothing 
more  reverential  than  those  old  letters. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  bitterness  or 
resentment  but  there  is  a  s|)lendid  protest 
against  the  bigotry  which  denied  to  him 
who  loved  the  Lord  Christ  with  his  whole 
soul  the  name  of  Christian  because  he 
could  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  a  nar- 
row creed.  He  told  the  story  of  his 
gentler,  kindlier  faith  in  words  T  have 
echoed  in  the  world  these  many  years. 

What  T  mean  by  the  woman  in  my 
father  is  best  explained  by  his  experience 
in  the  war.  He  never  told  it  all  in  words, 
but  I  understood.  He  was  not  a  success- 
ful soldier.  He  came  home  a  lieutenant, 
but  he  brought  no  badges  won  by  killing 


other  men.  It  was  all  distasteful  to  him. 
The  glamor  of  it  never  hid  from  him  its 
horrible  realities.  In  abolition  days  he 
braved  personal  danger  again  and  again. 
He  would  help  a  slave  away  at  peril  of 
his  life.  But  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
Jesus  soldiering  as  think  of  my  father 
deliberately  killing  any  one  even  in  battle. 

But  he  had  moral  courage.  Once  he 
revealed  it  at  the  cost  of  friendships  dear 
to  him.  It  was  in  a  political  convention. 
He  had  been  elected  as  a  delegate  with- 
out pledge,  but  as  a  known  supporter  of 
a  certain  candidate.  In  the  convention 
he  came  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  by  the  change  of 
his  vote  nominated  the  man  whom  he 
went  to  oppose.  Politicians  seldom  un- 
derstand that  class  of  men  with  whom 
intelligence  and  integrity  are  inseparable. 
He  was  under  suspicion  for  years.  But 
when  the  Congressman  whom  he  had 
nominated  came  to  him  afterward,  and 
out  of  simple  gratitude  offered  him  a 
lucrative  position  in  Washington,  for 
which  he  was  well  fitted,  he  declined  it 
and  went  back  to  his  carpenter's  bench. 

One  day  when  I  had  crossed  the  moral 
danger  line  of  youth  he  called  me  into 
the  shop.  Sitting  on  his  work  bench, 
among  the  tools  and  shavings,  he  opened 
the  soul  of  a  man,  and  a  woman,  too,  to 
me.  He  told  me  things  boys  ought  to 
know.  He  taught  me  to  honor  and  re- 
spect every  mother  of  men.  He  led  me 
into  that  great  thought  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  others  which  in 
these  later  times  is  becoming  the  basis  of 
social  ethics  and  Christian  fellowship. 
He  made  me  blush  and  burn  and  sweat 
as  he  went  on  in  his  gracious  way.  I 
came  out  of  that  experience  like  one  who 
has  had  his  baptism  of  fire.  And  yet 
there  was  not  a  sharp  word  in  it  all. 
From  where  I  sit  as  I  write  these  words 
I  look  back  to  that  place  where  I  was 
born  again,  as  from  above,  with  a  blessed 
memory  of  the  sweet  compassion  and 
clinging  solicitude  with  which  he  put  his 
hands  upon  my  shoulders,  looked  into  my 
eyes,  and  searched  my  soul,  as  he  called 
me  back  to  the  true  path. 

One  thing  I  never  could  get  accus- 
tomed to  in  my  father  as  long  as  he  lived. 
That  was  what  seemed  to  me  his  weak 
business  sense,  his  poor  management.  He 
did  not  seem  anxious  to  ''make"  money. 
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He  could  not,  or  would  not,  drive  a  keen 
bargain.  He  insisted  upon  taking  men 
at  their  word.  He  was  often  disappoint- 
ed, but  he  would  not  change.  Jt  was 
only  after  he  had  gone  and  1  sat  down 
to  think  it  over  that  I  saw  the  spirit  as 
it  was  in  him.  With  two  hands  he  sup- 
ported nine,  and  paid  his  bills.  He  wore 
mostly  second-hand  clothing  all  his  life. 
He  never  complained.  He  never  let  us 
know.  He  would  sometimes  brag  of 
what  a  bargain  he  had  made  when  he 
bought  an  old  coat  for  a  few  dollars. 
That  was  the  limit  of  his  shrewdness. 
Here  is  the  pathos  of  it  now.  I  under- 
stand that  he  deliberately  chose  poverty 
and  was  entirely  content  with  his  toil 
rather  than  surrender  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  methods  necessary  for  wealth 
and  place.  I  wonder  if  he  was  right. 
He  died  under  another  man's  roof.  He 
never  o'wned  a  foot  of  ground  on  God's 
green  earth.  He  would  be  called  a  busi- 
ness failure  anywhere  in  the  world.  That 
is  the  debtor  side.  Here  is  the  credit 
side :  He  left  a  name  without  a  stain  on 
it.  He  is  a  proverb  in  that  village  now, 
for  probity  and  kindness.  I  think  of  him 
as  the  best  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  is 
the  holiest  influence  that  has  shaped  my 
life. 

Before  he  died  I  learned  another  thing 
that  almost  breaks  my  heart.  He  told 
me  of  a  dream  of  his  youth  that  never 
came  true.  His  youth  was  shut  in  by 
poverty.  He  was  obliged  to  give  his  par- 
ents all  his  earnings  until  he  was  a  man. 
He  married  young.  The  little  children 
came.  Four  years  of  war  and  armv  life 
left  him  with  shattered  health  and  for- 
tune. Only  a  carpenter's  trade  was  with- 
in his   reach,   with   honor.     Yet   always, 


always,  away  on  into  middle  life,  he 
longed  and  lioped  for  a  way  out,  to  a 
work  which  appealed  to  him.  He  wanted 
so  much  to  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  I  looked  upon  his  dead  face  in  the 
coffin  there  swept  over  me  the  meaning 
of  the  tragedy  of  unfulfilled  desire.  So 
all  my  life  I  have  tried  to  speak  for  him, 
and  tell  the  story  of  his  great  faith. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  the  years 
bring  their  deeper  insight  into  life's  mys- 
teries and  values,  I  have  often  wished  for 
one  hour  with  him  in  that  old  shop  where 
he  did  so  much  for  me.  I  would  like  to 
make  him  understand  that  his  life  was 
not  a  failure.  I  would  like  to  tell  him 
that  no  change  of  occupation  could  have 
increased  his  usefulness.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  see  my  soul,  and  hear  what 
people  say  of  him  to  me. 

No  bishop  ever  consecrated  him.  No 
hands  were  ever  laid  upon  his  head  to 
set  him  apart  for  the  Church.  But  One 
greater  than  bishops  anointed  his  soul 
and  consecrated  him.  His  w^orkshop 
was  a  beacon  light  of  honor,  truth  and 
love.  Next  to  Jesus  he  is  to  me  the 
gentlest  memory,  the  sweetest  influence, 
the  kindest,  manliest  man  I  have  ever  met 
along  the  way  of  life.  He  is  my  guard- 
ian angel  now.  I  must  meet  him  some 
day,  therefore  I  must  keep  my  hands 
clean  and  my  soul  white. 

Is  the  portrait  overdrawn?  I  do  not 
know  and  cannot  tell.  It  is  inseparable 
from  all  the  best  in  me.  We  cannot 
fathom  our  own  souls,  but  this  I  know : 
The  years  draw  on.  I  see  the  edge  of 
the  unseen.  And  somehow  in  my 
dreams  of  heaven  and  immortality  my 
father  is  to  me  almost  what  I  want  God 
to  be. 


® 


Father 


BY   FLORENCE   EARLE  COATES 

How   should   I  dream  but  you   were  old 

Who  seemed  so  strangely  wise? 
The  truth,  had  I  the  truth  been  told, 

Had  filled  me  w^ith  surprise ; 
But  now  that  you  are  gone,  alas ! 

Beyond   Death's  voiceless   sea, 
Still,  as  your  birthdays  come  and  pass, 

You   younger   grow   to   me. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Savings  Bank  Deposits  Per  Capita 

BY   WILLIAM    B.   BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

A.SSISTANT    PrOFKSSOR    OF     POLITICAL     ECONOMY     IN     \' .\LE     ITnIVKUSITY. 


IN  a  previous  issue  were  given  statis- 
tics of  the  amount  per  depositor  in 
the  savings  banks  of  this  country. 
By  no  means  all  of  our  population  have 
deposits  in  savings  banks,  and  this  map 
shows  the  share  which  Vv^ould  go  to  each 
person  if  the  savings  banks  deposits  were 
equally  distributed  among  all  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  There  are 
about  one-tenth  as  many  savings  bank 
deposits  as  there  are  persons  resident 
in  this  country.  This  does  not  mean 
that  one  person  in  ten  has  a  savings 
bank  account,  because  some  persons 
probably  have  several  accounts.  If  the 
total  amount  in  our  savings  banks  had 
been  equally  distributed  among  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  the  amount  to  go 
to  each  person  would  have  been  in 

1820  $0.12 

1830  54 

1840  82 

1850  1.87 

i860  4.75 

1870  14.26 

1880  16.33 


1890    $24-35 

1900    3178 

1910    45.05 

The  individual  deposits  in  the  Pacific 
States  are  larger  than  in  New  England 
or  the  Eastern  States,  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  average  per  capita,  the  oppo- 
site is  the  case.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  the  average  per  capita 
amount  of  deposit  is  about  $250,  and  in 
none  of  the  New  Encrland  States  does 
it  fall  below  $too.  New  England  and 
the  six  Eastern  States  furnish  over 
three-fourths  of  the  total  deposits  of  the 
savings  banks  of  this  country.  The 
magnitude  of  these  deposits  in  the<>e 
States  becomes  more  apparent  when  we 
realize  that  in  half  of  the  States  of  this 
countrv  the  per  capita  deposits  are  less 
than  $5.  It  may  be  that  farm  owners 
find  it  possible  to  invest  all  of  their  sur- 
plus in  improvements  upon  their  proper- 
tv,  while  the  wages  class  in  the  Eastern 
States  place  their  surplus  in  savings 
banks. 

Ni:vv  Haven,   Conn. 
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THE    PA-mWAY   OF  A   SLIDE  THRU    PRIMEVAL   FOREST 
One    hundred   thousand    trees,    it   is   estimated,   were   mowed    down 


Snowflake  and  Snowslide 

BY   EN  OS  A.   MILLS 

TOWARD  the  close  of  my  last  win-  the  air,  and  excited,  stampeding  and  cy- 

ter    as    Government    "Snow    Ob-  clonic    winds    flung    me    headlong    as    it 

server"   I   made   a   snowshoe   trip  flashed  by  with  rush  and  roar.     I  arose 

along    the    upper    slopes    of    the    Conti-  in   time  to   sec  the  entire  wreckage  de- 

nental   Divide  and   scaled   a   number   of  fleeted  a  few  degrees  upward  as  it  shot 

peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Cen-  far  out  over  the  cloud-made  bay  of  the 

tral  Colorado.     During  this  trip  I  saw  a  canon. 

large  and  impressive  snowslide  at  a  A  rioting  acre  of  rock  fragments, 
thrillingly  close  range.  It  broke  loose  broken  trees,  shattered  icebergs  and 
and  "ran" — more  correctly  plunged — by  masses  of  dusting  snow  hesitated 
me  down  a  frightful  slope.  Everything  momentarily  to  float,  then  separating 
before  it  was  overwhelmed  and  swept  they  fell  whirling,  hurtling  and  scatter- 
down.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  it  ing,  with  varying  velocities — rocks,  splin- 
leaped  in  fierce  confusion  from  the  top  tered  trees  and  snow — in  silent  flight  to 
of  a  precipice  down  into  a  cafion.  plunge  without   a  sound  into  the  white 

For  years  this  snowy  mass  had  accum-  bay  beneath.  No  sound  gave  forth  this 
ulated  upon  the  bights.  It  was  one  of  struck  and  agitated  sea.  How  strange 
the  "eternal  snows"  that  showed  in  sum-  it  all  was.  A  few  seconds  after  these 
mer  to  people  far  below  and  far  away,  falling  bodies  vanished  into  the  sea  there 
A  century  of  winters  had  contributed  came  from  beneath  its  silent  surface  the 
snows  to  its  pile.  A  white  hill  it  was  in  muffled  sounds  of  conflict, 
the  upper  slope  of  a  gulch,  where  it  Snowslides  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
clung,  pierced  and  anchored  by  granite  flood,  annual  and  the  infrequent,  as  just 
pinnacles.  Its  icy  base,  like  poured  described.  The  latter  is  the  most  dam- 
molten  lead,  had  covered  and  filled  all  aging  and  death-dealing.  These  com- 
the  inequalities  of  the  foundation  upon  monly  ignore  the  snow  and  water  chan- 
which  it  rested.  nels  and  crush  down  slopes  upon  which 

Time  and  its  tools,  together  with  its  men,  animals  and  forests  have  their  abid- 

own  hight  and  weight,  at  last  combined  ing    place.      Commonly    they    are    com- 

to  release  it  to  the  clutch  and  eternal  pull  posed    of    snow,    ice,    rocks    and    earthy 

of    gravity.      The    expanding,    shearing,  matter  that   have   been   years   and   even 

breaking  force  of  forming  ice,  the  con-  centuries  in  accumulating.     At  last  their 

stant    cutting    of    emery-edged    running  own  weight  overturns  them  or  they  may 

water,    and    the    undermining    thaw    of  start  by  the  crumbling  of  the  foundation 

spring,    and    downward   with    ten    thou-  that  has  so  long  held  them, 
sand     varying     echoes     thundered     half  The  annual  or  spring  slide  is  made  up 

a  million  tons  of  snow,  ice  and  stones.  of  the  remnants  of  each  winter's  snow, 

Head  on  this  enormous  mass  came  ex-  and  it  usually  lets  go  when  encouraged 
ploding  toward  me.  Wildly  it  threw  off  by  the  warmth  and  water  of  spring.  It 
masses  of  snowy  spray  and  agitated,  generally  travels  down  some  gulch  or 
confused  clouds  of  snow  dust.  I  was  gorge — the  precise  pathway  of  number- 
watching  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  less  predecessors.  The  flood  or  regular 
and  the  wide,  deep  canon  below  was  slide  usually  occurs  in  the  midst  of  or 
filled  with  fleecy  clouds  that  extended  a  immediately  after  a  snow  storm.  These 
bay  from  a  sea  of  clouds  beyond.  The  have  been  called  ''white  wolves,"  and 
slide  shot  straight  for  the  cloud-filled  they  commonly  are  composed  of  clean, 
abyss  and  took  with  it  several  hundred  dry  snow.  The  broken  descent  turns 
broken  trees  from  an  alpine  grove  that  much  of  this  snow  to  dust  and  powder, 
it  wrecked  just  above  the  precipice  on  which  frequently  streams  out  behind 
which  I  stood.  these  meteoric  snow  masses  in  gigantic, 

This   swift-moving  monster  disturbed  comet-like  tails. 
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A    snow    accumulation    upon    a    slope  illustrated  by  citing  results  in  New  Eng- 

that   has   a   greater   inclination   than   35  land  and  Montana.     With  equal  latitude, 

degrees  may  slide  off  at  any  time.     The  Montana,  having  a  mile  greater  altitude, 

frequency  of  slides  is  chiefly  determined  can  commonly   retain   a  snow   only  onc- 

by  the  quantity  of  snow   together   with  third  of  the  time  of  New  England,  sim- 

the    steepness    and    smoothness    of    the  ply  because  it  is  swept  by  dry  winds.     In 

slope.  Montana  the  Chinook  wind  occasionally 

Strange  are  the  fortunes  of  snowfalls!  removes  a   foot  or   more   of  snow   in  a 

The  feathery  flakes  may  fall  from  fluffy  single  day.    Naturally  the  Indians  named 

clouds  to  the  stern,  dark  hights  and  then  the  Chinook  the  "snow  eater." 

gravitate  in  a  slide  to  a  glacier  far  be-  Thus  the  snow  line,  the  realm  of  «per- 

low ;  this  grinds  and  tears  its  slow  way  petual    snow,    is    chiefly    determined    by 

out    into    the    sea.      Emerging    a    mist-  latitude,    altitude,    annual    precipitation, 

creating  iceberg,  it  wobbles  heavily  as  it  winds  and  some  minor  factors.     In  the 

slowly    melts    and    slowly    drifts    south-  Rocky  Mountains  this  line  is  broken  and 

ward  in  the  sun  thru  the  purple  waters  difficult  to   approximately   determine;   it 

and  changing  currents  of  the  sea.  is,  however,  above  the  altitude  of  13,000 

In   some   mountain   ranges,   the  enor-  feet.     In  the  Alps  it  is  definite  at  9,000 

mous  depth  of  each  winter's  snowfall  is  feet,  while  around  Puget  Sound  it  drops 

astounding.      Sixty    feet    per    annum    is  below  8,000  feet.     Advancing  northward 

common  in  the  middle  mountain  zones  along  the  Pacific  coast,  this  line  descends 

of  the  Sierras,  the  Cascades  and  the  Sel-  lower  and  lower  until   in  the  realm  of 

kirks.     At  St.  Bernard,  in  the  Alps,  the  farthest  north  perpetual  snowdrifts  dot 

annual   deposit  is    from   25   to   30   feet,  the  tundras  only  a   few   feet  above  the 

This   is   twice   the    depth   that   annually  surface  of  the  sea. 

crowns    the    Rocky    Mountains.      How-  One  of  the  most  unusual  literary  sto- 

ever,  the  snowfall  in  the  Rocky  Moun-  ries  of  man's  struggles  with  the  snow 

tains  varies  greatly  in  different  localities,  comes  from  the  Alps.     It  appears  that  in 

Near  Crested  Butte,  in  Colorado,  at  an  1820  Dr.  Hamil  and  a  party  of  climbers 

altitude  of   10,000   feet,  the  annual  fall  were  struck  by  a  snowslide  on  the  slope 

commonly   is   more   than   40    feet   deep,  of  Mont  Blanc.     One  escaped  with  his 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appears  to  life,  while  the  others  were  swept  down 

have  an  average  annual  fall  of  5  feet.  into  a  crevasse  and  buried  so  deeply  in 

Altho    the    climate    of    the    earth    has  snow  and  ice  that  their  bodies  could  not 

really  not  changed   for   centuries,  some  be  recovered.     Scientists  said  that  at  the 

locality  occasionally  receives  a  snow  of  rate  the  glacier  was  moving  that  it  would 

appalling  and  sometimes  a  deadly  depth,  give  up  its  dead  after  forty  years.     Far 

Much  of  New  England  appears  to  have  down    the    mountain,     forty-one    years 

been  mantled  with  the  "Great  Snow  of  afterward,  the  ice  gave  up  its  victims.   A 

1717."     The  Ute  Indians  have  a  tradi-  writer  has  woven  an  interesting  story  of 

tion  of  a  very  snowy  winter  that  came  these  incidents.     The  bodies  are  recov- 

less  than  a  century  ago.     For  weeks  the  ered  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 

snow  lay  "four  ponies  deep,"  and  during  tion;  an  old  woman  with  sunken  cheeks 

this  time  much  of  the  big  game  perished,  and  gray  hair  clasps  the  youthful  body 

Any  place  upon  which  snow   falls  may  of  her  lover  of  long  ago,  the  guide, 

expect,  occasionally,  a  snow  of  extraor-  Wonderful,  strange  and  beautiful  are 

dinary  depth.  the  ways   and  the  works  of  the   snow. 

Latitude  and  altitude  are  the  principal  That  fair  flower  of  the  sky,  the  gentle, 

factors  which  determine  the  melting  of  delicate  snowflake,  goes  to  form  the  ava- 

snow.      However,    local    influences    may  lanche  that  outcrashes  a  thousand  thun- 

greatly  modify  these.     Snow  is  likely  to  derbolts.    Snow  enthroned,  the  Ice  King, 

melt  slowly  in  a  place  that  has   heavy  whose  glaciers  of  snowflake  tools  splen- 

precipitation,  and  it  will  melt  rapidly  in  didly    sculptured    the    mountains,    made 

a  locality  that  is  swept  by  dry  winds.  lake    basins,    smoothed    wide,    romantic 

"—Snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  Face,  plains,    and    gave    to    landscapes    their 

Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — was  gone."  quiet,  flowing  lines. 

The  effect  of  local  influences  may  be  kstes  park.  col. 


Wagner's  Autobiography 

Aftkr  being-  kept  under  lock  and  key 
for  thirty-seven  years,  Wagner's  elab- 
orate autobiography  has  at  last  been 
given  to  the  world.  F.  Bruckmann, 
of  Munich,  has  published  it  in  two 
volumes  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages. 
It  is  the  sensation  of  the  day  in 
Germany,  where  it 

is    considered     the  ,^^^4^ 

most  important 
a  u  t  o  b  i  o  g  raphy 
since  the  issue  of 
Bismarck's.  It  is 
not  the  first  time 
that  a  work  of  this 
genre  has  been 
withheld  from  the 
world  for  years, 
but  Richard  Wag- 
ner's Mein  Le- 
ben,"^  as  it  is  sim- 
ply called,  prob- 
ably enjoys  the 
unique  distinction 
of  having  been 
kept  secret  so  long 
in  spite  of  its  hav- 
ing been  in  print 
many  years.  After 
dictating  these 
rem  iniscences  to 
his  friend  and 
sub  sequent  wife, 
Cosima  von  Biilow 
(the  daughter  of 
Liszt),  Wagner 
had     it     put     into 

type  in  Basle,  to  prevent  the  manu- 
script from  getting  lost.  In  a  letter  to 
the  printer  he  refers  to  eighteen  copies, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  number  print- 
ed was  so  large ;  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed among  intimate  friends  with  the 
injunction  of  absolute  secrecy  until  the 
time  should  come  when  the  volumes 
might  be  reprinted  and  given  to  the 
world    without    serious    offense    to    per- 

*My  Life.  By  Richard  Wagner.  2  vols.  New 
York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $8.50  net.  This  American 
edition   is   shortly   to    appear. 


RICHARD    WAGNER 


.sons  who  were  still  living.  When 
I  wrote  the  two  volumes  of  my 
"Wagner  and  His  Works,"  nearly  two 
decades  ago,  I  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly glad  to  have  had  Mein  Lcben  for 
guidance;  yet,  after  reading  it,  I  find 
that  I  made  only  a  few  errors,  and  those 
of  no  importance.  At  that  time  there 
were    already   in    print   ten    volumes    of 

Wag  ner's  poetic 
and  prose  works 
and  several  vol- 
umes of  his  letters 
to  friends,  all  of 
them  i  n  t  e  n  s  ely 
personal  and  full 
of  "snap  shots," 
which  enabled  me 
to  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  accurately 
from  original 
documents.  The 
value  of  the  new 
autobiography  con- 
sists in  hundreds 
of  details,  which 
give  us  a  more 
vivid  impression  of 
the  important  epi- 
sodes of  his  life, 
from  his  childhood 
to  the  day  when 
King  Ludwig's 
adjutant  found 
him  hiding  from 
h  i  s  creditors  in 
Stuttgart,  on  the 
verge  of  suicide, 
and  informed  him 
that  he  was  to  be  the  protege  of  a  mon- 
arch who  would  take  from  his  shoulders 
all  burdens  and  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  artistic  ideals. 

This  happened  in  1864,  and  Wagner 
lived  till  1882.  Many  interesting  and 
important  events  occurred  during  these 
eighteen  years,  including  the  Nibelung 
and  "Parsifal"  festivals  at  Bayreuth ; 
but  concerning  these,  also,  the  ten  vol- 
umes referred  to  contain  papers  written 
shortly  after  the  events;  and  the  letters 
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to  friends  and  helpers  are  so  numerous 
and  contain  so  many  minute  details  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  autobiog- 
raphy could  have  added  much  to  our 
information  if  it  had  been  completed, 
say,  a  year  or  so  before  Wagner  s  death, 
at  which  time  it  is  believed  he  had  this 
task  in  mind. 

In  an  autobiographic  sketch  which  he 
wrote  for  a  magazine  in  1842  he  re- 
ferred briefly  to  tne  fact  that  he  neglect- 
ed school  because  he  was  so  much  more 
interested  in  writing  poetry  and  music 
than  in  the  things  taught  therein.  To 
what  an  extent  he  played  truant  we  now 
learn  from  the  larger  autobiography ;  at 
one  time  he  was  absent  from  school  six 
months.  Altogether,  he  appears  to  have 
been  quite  a  bad  boy,  reckless,  extrava- 
gant, and  so  unmanageable  that  his  fam- 
ily more  than  once  gave  him  up  as  a 
hopeless  case.  When  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  he 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  He  relates 
among  other  things  how  he  challenged 
several  notorious  swordsmen  among 
the  students,  but  by  rare  good  luck  es- 
caped because  his  opponent  in  each  case 
was  accidentally  disabled  just  before  the 
duel  was  to  take  place.  For  a  time  he 
gambled  away  every  penny  he  could  get 
hold  of.  On  one  occasion  he  lost  his 
mother's  pension  money,  which  had  been 
foolishly  entrusted  to  him.  Not  daring 
to  go  home,  he  spent  the  whole  night 
roaming  distractedly  across  field  and 
forest.  The  next  day  he  tried  again,  and 
with  his  last  dollar  won  back  his  moth- 
er's money  and  enoug"h  in  addition  to 
pay  all  his  debts.  He  never  gambled 
again,  and  at  this  time  began  to  conceive 
an  aversion  to  the  German  student  ideal 
of  manliness,  which,  while  making  duel- 
ing the  cardinal  virtue,  placed  drinking 
and  the  accumulation  of  debts  almost  on 
a  level  with  it.  In  the  art  of  getting  in 
and  out  of  debt  Wagner  could  have 
"given  points"  to  all  the  other  students. 
He  also  practised  the  ars  amandi  to  a 
considerable  extent,  tho  the  details  he 
gives  show  him  to  have  been  rather  an 
uncouth  lover.  He  is  so  unchivalrous  as 
to  give  the  full  names  of  some  of  the 
girls  who  allowed  him  to  kiss  them. 

Weber's  opera,  "Der  Freischiitz,"  was 
the  first  work  of  art  which  made  a  deep 
impression    on    him  and    awakened    his 


musical  aml)itions.  Its  *  ghostly"  subject 
appealed  to  him  j^articularly.  h'rom  his 
earliest  years  he  had  had  such  a  vivid 
imagination  that  chairs  and  tables 
seemed  to  him,  when  he  was  alone  in  a 
room,  to  come  to  life  suddenly,  making 
him  escape  in  terror,  and  his  screams  be- 
cause of  the  ghosts  that  came  to  him  m 
his  dreams  were  so  frequent  that  no 
member  of  the  family  was  willing  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him.  His 
penchant  for  the  gruesome,  supernatural 
and  romantic  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  eager  reading,  at  a  later  period,  of 
Grimm's  treatise  on  German  mythology, 
which  created  a  new  epoch  in  his  life, 
directing  his  poetic  fancy  into  channels 
where  it  felt  most  at  home.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  interest  in  poetry  pre- 
ceded his  liking  for  music,  •  but  these 
pages  add  amusing  instances  to  those  al- 
ready familiar  of  the  ludicrous  extrava- 
gance of  his  childish  imagination.  He 
remembers  one  line  that  made  his  teacher 
grin :  "And  if  the  sun  became  black  from 
age,  and  weary  stars  fell  on  the  earth." 

Of  all  his  youthful  indiscretions,  the 
most  extraordinary  was  his  marriage,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  a  pretty 
actress  named  Minna  Planer.  Three 
years  ago  there  were  printed  in  Berlin 
two  volumes  containing  his  correspond- 
ence with  this  woman,  from  1842  to  1863 
— 269  letters,  almost  every  one  of  which 
bears  witness  to  the  folly  of  this  union. 
for  never  since  the  world  bes:an  was 
there  a  more  ill-mated  couple.  The  rev- 
elations printed  in  the  autobio9:raphy 
make  it  simply  incomprehensible  that 
Wagner  should  have  ever  made  her  his 
wife,  or,  after  marriage,  should  have  re- 
frained from  getting^  a  divorce,  for  which 
he  had  incontestable  grounds.  He  frank- 
ly admits  that  he  was  very  hard  to  get 
along  with,  but  he  did  not  deserve  such  a 
fate.  Her  penitence  made  him  pardon 
her  after  every  lapse ;  she  knew  how  to 
appeal  to  the  big,  kind  heart  which  was 
his,  and  which  got  him  into  trouble  al- 
most as  often  as  his  vehemence. 

Like  a  romance  is  the  story  of  the  sea 
voyage  which  these  two  took  from  the 
Prussian  port  of  Pillau  to  London,  en 
route  for  Paris,  after  Wagner  had  tried 
in  vain  to  earn  his  living;-  as  a  conductor 
in  several  German  and  Russian  towns. 
The  narrow  escapes  from  shipwreck  are 
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described  most  graphically ;  Wagner  here 
shows  a  literary  power  which  he  found 
of  great  service  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  ; 
for  when  all  his  musical  plans  failed,  he 
had  to  fall  back  on  writing  novelettes, 
which  attracted  much  favorable  attention. 
Many  new  details  are  given  of  the  three 
wretched  years  spent  in  Paris  and  the 
diverse  kinds  of  drudgery  he  had  to  en- 
dure. Once  they  had  to  take  in  board- 
ers, and  Minna  not  only  had  to  cook  for 
them  but  black  the  l)oots.  Nor  was  he, 
at  any  rate,  much  happier  when  they  ha  1 
returned  to  Dres- 
den, and  three  of 
his  operas  were 
per  formed.  He 
gives  i  n  structive 
d  e  tails  regarding 
the  shortcomings 
of  the  singers, 
which  helped  to 
explain  why  few 
understood  his  art- 
work. His  .  own 
niece,  Johanna 
Wagner,  refused 
to  accept  the  part 
of  Senta  in  the 
''Fly  ing  Dutch- 
man," preferring 
to  appear  in 
''  Z  a  m  p  a  "  and 
"  Favorita  "  b  e  - 
cause  those  operas 
gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  ap- 
p  e  a  r  in  elegant 
costume.  More 
encouraging  were 
his  e  X  p  e  riences 
with  some  other 
sing  ers.  Mitter- 
wurzer,  for  in- 
stance ;  the  details 

given  in  Volume  I,  pp.  365-66,  of  how 
he  transformed  this  baritone  in  a  short 
time  from  a  mere  singer  into  an  artist, 
must  be  highly  commended  to  students 
for  the  operatic  stage,  and  there  is  much 
more  of  the  kind  in  these  memoirs.  Even 
of  his  idol,  Frau  Schroeder-Devrient, 
whose  art  showed  him  the  possibilities 
of  dramatic  singing  and  of  whom  he  has 
written  so  much  elsewhere,  he  has  some 
more  wonderful  things  to  relate  here — 
and  some  that  are  not  wonderful. 


^.<r-«r,   t-t^ 


Much  that  is  new  and  interesting  is 
told  in  these  pages  about  his  early  operas 
and  their  reception  by  the  public  as  well 
as  the  critics,  and  there  are  interesting 
glimpses  into  the  workshop  of  his  genius. 
On  page  592,  for  instance,  where  he  re- 
lates how,  one  night,  when  he  was  in  a 
sort  of  a  trance,  the  inspiration  came  to 
him  for  the  water  music  which  opens 
"Rheingold";  and  on  page  361,  where  he 
tells  how  one  day,  at  a  summer  resort, 
while  he  was  taking  a  bath,  the  plan  for 
the    "Lohengrin"    i:)ocm    suddenly    took 

possession  of  him 
so  violently  that  he 
jumped  out,  and, 
without  taking 
time  to  dress  com- 
pletely, ran  like  a 
m  a  d  man  to  his 
room  to  get  it  on 
paper. 

Many  e  m  i  nent 
men,  friends  and 
foes,  come  into  the 
n  a  r  r  ative.  Con- 
cerning the  inti- 
m  a  t  e  friendslii]) 
with  Liszt,  which 
is  immortalized  in 
two  printed  vol- 
umes of  letters, 
fresh  details  are 
given.  He  tells  of 
how  they  learned 
from  each  other, 
and  of  the  joy  he 
derived  from 
Liszt's  own  com- 
positions (Vol.  n, 
PP-  587^  637,  642). 
To  this  I  call  sjje- 
cial  attention  be- 
cause some  jour- 
nalists still  try  to 
make  their  readers  believe  that  Wagner 
did  not  like  Liszt's  works.  One  thino- 
however,  grieved  him.  When  Liszt  played 
his  "Faust"  and  "Dante"  symphonies  for 
him  on  the  piano,  Wagner  suggested  a 
few  changes,  which  Liszt  promptly  en- 
dorsed ;  in  fact,  he  said  that  his  first 
version  had  been  as  Wagner  desired,  but 
that  he  had  made  the  changes  to  please 
the  Princess  of  Wittgenstein.  To  his 
great  chagrin,  Wagner  found  subse- 
quently,   when    the    printed    score    ap- 
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peared,  that  Liszt  had,  after  all,  retained 
the  version  desired  by  the  princess. 

JJerlioz,  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer, 
who  were  jealous  of  Wagner,  and  be- 
haved in  anything  but  a  friendly  manner, 
are  painted  by  him  in  rather  drab  colors. 
At  Meyerbeer,  in  particular,  he  points 
the  finger  of  scorn  because  of  his  com- 
mercialism and  his  way  of  toadying  to 
the  critics.  Whereas  he  himself  never 
called  on  these  influential  personages,  or 
even  sent  them  tickets,  Meyerbeer,  with 
worldly  wisdom,  propitiated  them  in  di- 
verse ways.  In  Berlin,  for  instance, 
when  he  had  to  conduct  Gluck's  "Ar- 
mida,"  he  took  the  score  to  the  most 
prominent  critic,  Rellstab,  and  begged 
him  for  his  views  as  to  its  proper  inter- 
pretation, which  naturally  flattered  that 
individual  greatly.  In  Vienna  the  most 
influential  critic  was  Dr.  Hanslick. 
Wagner  was  apparently  convinced  that 
it  was  due  to  this  man's  antagonism  that 
his  operas  were  so  slow  in  making  their 
way  in  Austria,  and  Hanslick  certainly 
did  set  the  fashion  in  musical  criticism 
for  a  long  time.  Now,  Hanslick  began 
as  a  great  admirer  of  Wagner ;  he  wrote 
a  most  appreciative  article  on  "Tann- 
hauser."  Subsequently  he  changed 
front,  but  one  evening,  having  been  in- 
troduced to  Wagner,  he  took  him  aside, 
and,  with  tears  and  sobs,  exprest  his  re- 
grets and  asked  for  enlightenment.  All 
went  well  for  a  time — till  Wagner  read 
his  "Meistersinger"  poem  to  a  circle  of 
friends.  Hanslick,  who  was  present, 
left  as  soon  as  the  reading  was  over,  with 
an  indignant  mien.  He  felt  sure  that 
Beckmesser  in  this  poem  was  intended 
as  a  caricature  of  himself,  and  from  that 
moment  his  wrath  was  implacable. 

If  Wagner  had  little  use  for  Berlioz, 
he  has  kind  words  in  his  memoirs  for 
some  other  French  masters,  notably 
Saint-Saens  and  Gounod.  The  latter 
was  greatly  devoted  to  him  during  the 
time  of  the  sensational  fiasco  of  'Tann- 
hauser"  in  Paris.  Concerning  this, 
Wagner  writes  : 

_  "I  was  told  that  Gounod  everywhere  in  so- 
ciety took  my  part  enthusiastically ;  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  :  'Would  that  God  granted 
me  a  failure  like  that.'  By  way  of  reward  T 
sent  him  the  score  of  'Tristan  and  Isolde,'  for 
his  conduct  pleased  me  the  more  hecause  no 
considerations  of  friendship  had  been  able  to 
induce  me  to  go  to  hear  his  'Faust.'  " 
New   York   Citv.  HeNRY    T.    FiNCK. 


The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. ICdilcd  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.. 
F.  B.  A.,  and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.  A.  Vol- 
ume V :  The  Drama  to  1642 :  Part  One. 
Volume  VI:  The  Drama  to  1642:  Part 
Two.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50  each. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  French  publish- 
ers to  set  below  the  title  of  some  hack 
work,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  **By  a 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters."  The  new 
volumes  of  the  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature  are  indeed  the  work 
of  such  a  society.  These  volumes 
treat  of  the  Drama  to  1642.  Dr. 
Ward  introduces  the  subject.  Professor 
Creizenach,  of  Cracow,  studies  the  early 
religious  drama.  An  American,  Dr. 
Cunlifife,  reports  upon  Early  Tragedy : 
an  Oxonian,  Dr.  Boas,  upon  Synchron- 
ous Comedy.  Professor  G.  P.  Baker  is 
the  competent  critic  of  the  University 
Wits,  and  Prof.  G.  G.  Smith,  of  Oxford, 
again,  discusses  Marlowe  and  Kyd.  Of 
the  chapters  on  Shakespeare,  those  on  his 
life,  his  plays  and  his  poems  fall  to 
Professor  Saintsbury,  whose  learning  is 
wide  tho  not  always  unmarked  by  inex- 
actitudes. Dr.  Moorman,  Rev.  Ernest 
Walder  and  G.  G.  Robertson  treat  of 
Disputed  Plays,  the  Text,  and  Shake- 
spear  on  the  Continent.  A  chapter  on 
Lesser  Dramatists,  by  Rev.  Ronald 
Bayne,  and  a  very  welcome  one  by  Dr. 
Ward  on  Political  and  Social  Aspects, 
together  with  bibliographies,  a  table  of 
dates,  and  an  index,  the  bibliographies 
being  the  most  useful  part  of  the  whole 
volume,  close  Volume  V.  Volume  VT 
follows  the  same  general  lines.  Here  are 
studies  of  Ben  Jonson ;  Chapman,  Mars- 
ton  and  Dekker  ;  Middleton  and  Rowley  ; 
Heywood ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
Massinger ;  Tourneur  and  Webster : 
Ford  and  Shirley ;  Lesser  Jacobean  and 
Caroline  Dramatists :  The  Elizabethan 
Theater ;  The  Chapel  Royal :  University 
Plays ;  Masque  and  Pastoral ;  The  Puri- 
tan Attack.  Among  the  contributors, 
besides  several  of  those  named  above, 
are  Arthur  vSymons,  Professor  Manley, 
Professor  Thorndike,  Professor  Neilson. 
and  G.  C.  Macaulav.  The  announcement 
is  made  bv  the  publishers  of  this  very  im- 
portant historical  enterprise : 

"For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments ...  of  instructors,  students,  and  read- 
ers, the  Syndics  of  The  Cambridge  Press  have 
"decided   to   b^yp  prep^r^,^   \\vq  supplementary 
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volumes  presenting  material  illustrative  of  the 
text  of  the  Historv.  These  volumes  will  be 
edited  by   Mr.   A.   R.  Waller." 

The  supplementary  volumes  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  citations,  abotit  100  re- 
prodtictions  of  title-pages,  portraits,  fac- 
similes, and  other  illustrations. 

One     Way     Out.        By     William     Carleton. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.20. 

The  sub-title  of  One  Way  Out  is  '*A 
Middle-Class  New  Englander  Emigrates 
to  America,"  and  the  story  of  his  experi- 
ences among  the  newly  landed  in  Boston 
is  markedly  interesting.  He  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  clerk  for  twenty  years,  ten 
of  them  in  a  trim  little  cottage  hemmed 
about  by  the  restrictions  of  suburban 
life ;  losing  his  position,  and  the  regular 
salary  of  $30  a  week,  at  thirty-eight.,  he 
finds  himself  out  of  work,  out  of  money 
and  too  old  to  be  acceptable  in  another 
ofifice.  There  are  a  few  weeks  of  debt 
and  struggle  which  he  succinctly  calls 
"The  Middle-Class  Hell,"  and  he  decides 
to  "emigrate"  to  America. 

"We  must  join  the  emigrants  and  follow 
them  into  the  city.  These  are  the  only  peo- 
ple who  are  finding  America  today.  We 
must  take  up  life  among  them;  work  as  they 
work ;  live  as  they  live ;  I  feel  the  tingle  of 
coming  down  the  gangplank  with  our  for- 
tunes yet  to  make  in  this  land  of  opportunity. 
Pasquale  has  done  it ;  Murphy  has  done  it. 
Don't  you  think  I  can  do  it?" 

Thus  William  Carleton  to  his  wife  Ruth ; 
and  they  make  the  adventure.  It  is  a 
brave  adventure,  which  brings  out  all  the 
latent  manliness  of  the  husband  and 
father,  an  added  helpfulness  in  the  wife, 
and  a  new  zest  .'md  initiative  in  the  boy. 
They  find  clean  and  comfortable  rooms 
for  nearly  one-fuurth  of  their  old  rent; 
the  best  high  school  in  the  city,  free  li- 
braries, museums  and  playgrounds  for 
the  boy ;  good  wages  with  a  chance  to 
rise ;  no  caste  rules  or  conventions  to 
hamper  them ;  they  live  as  they  please 
and  work  as  they  please ;  until  the  father 
rises  from  the  place  of  a  day  laborer  on 
the  Boston  subway  to  the  position  of 
contractor,  with  a  carefully  selected  gang 
of  men  under  him  whose  confidence  he 
had  gained  when  he  was  their  foreman. 
The  great  adventure  succeeds.  "We 
camped  out  in  the  city — that's  all  we  did. 
And  we  did  just  what  every  man  in 
camp  does ;  we  stripped  down  to  essen- 


tials." And  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  pay  envelope  they  saved  a  little 
every  week,  a  thing  they  had  never  done 
before.  Indeed,  the  strongest  part  of 
the  book  is  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
strain  and  anxiety  of  the  middle-class 
man  on  a  salary  that  barely  meets  his 
necessities.  "Pray  that  he  may  not  lose 
his  job ;  pray  that  if  he  does  it  shall  be 
when  he  is  very  young ;  pray  that  he  may 
find  the  route  to  America."  And  we 
would  add  to  these  petitions  the  prayer 
that  the  men  who  have  not  yet  lost  their 
places  may  learn  lessons  of  thrift  and 
independence  of  convention ;  to  spend 
more  wisely  and  to  be  skeptical  of  the 
suburban  necessity  of  conformity  and 
tiniformity.  Why  must  the  inmates  of 
the  trim  little  houses  act  alike,  dress 
alike,  live  alike,  think  alike?  "We  were 
as  much  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod.  The 
conventions  were  as  iron-clad  as  among 
the  nobility  of  England."  If  the  sub- 
urbanite really  has  no  remedy  for  this 
state  of  afifairs  except  "emigration  to 
America,"  we  hope  he,  too,  will  emigrate. 


The  Married  Miss  Worth.  By  Louise 
Closser  Hale.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.       $1.20, 

The  life  of  an  actress  on  the  road, 
passing  thru  the  ordeal  of  one-night 
stands,  is  not  just  the  easy  one  the  stage- 
struck  matinee  girl  dreams  it  to  be.  No 
one  can  tell  the  life  behind  the  scenes 
better  than  Mrs.  Hale,  whom  we  like  to 
remember  as  Prossy,  in  Shaw's  "Can- 
dida," and  who,  as  an  able  "character 
actress,"  has  an  inside  knowledge  of  the 
theater  and  the  player-folk.  The  life  of 
the  stage  means  hard  work,  exhausting 
joiu-neys,  and  in  many  cases  long  separa- 
tions between  husband  and  wife  when 
they  are  in  different  companies,  for  keep- 
ing together  involves  much  sacrifice  of 
income,  or  ambition,  or  both.  The  Mar- 
ried Miss  Worth  is  such  a  story  of  sepa- 
ration, misunderstanding,  temptation  and 
sacrifice,  and  the  life  of  an  actress,  if 
less  gay  than  it  is  thought,  gains  in  dig- 
nity and  comprehensibility,  and  carries 
some  valuable  lessons  for  married  people 
in  other  professions,  one  of  which  is  a 
little  more  sympathy  with  those  whose 
home  must  be  nomadic,  and  their  hearts' 
penates  set  up  in  hotel  chambers. 
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Labrador:  Its  Discovery,  Exploration,  and 
Development.  By  W.  C.  Gosling.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Co.      $6 

lu  the  world,  Labradur  is  a  sort  oi 
no-man's  land.  That  it  has  come  to  be  a 
live  topic  is  due  to  the  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Grenfell, 
and.  behind  him,  to  The  Mission  to  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen.  As  we  come  to  know  it 
better,  we  behold  a  vast  repository  of  un- 
written history,  anthropologically  valu- 
able, and  of  deep  interest.  The  evolving 
of  the  history  from  tradition,  the  devel- 
oping, tracing  and  recording  of  it,  is  a 
herculean  task.  Yet  this  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Gosling  to  the  extent  of 
some  500  closely  printed  pages,  from 
which  has  been  eliminated  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  scientific  and  descriptive  mate- 
rial. With  these  phases  Dr.  Grenfell 
will  deal  in  his  forthcoming  volume. 
The  service  which  Mr.  Gosling  has  per- 
formed in  thus  focusing  the  meager 
knowledge  that  exists,  in  collecting  evi- 
dence and  deducting  salient  facts  as  to 
the  discovery,  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  this  vast  tract,  in  preserving 
knowledge  variously  and  inadequately 
recorded,  in  weighing  tendencies  toward 
the  protection  of  native  races,  the  better- 
ment of  the  white  settlers,  the  develop- 
ment of  fisheries,  the  framing  of  suitable 
principles,  and,  eventually,  laws  for  the 
heterogeneous  fishermen  of  its  coasts, 
and  in  exciting  an  interest  in  this  neg- 
lected and  inarticulate  country,  is  inesti- 
mable. The  illustrations,  reproductions 
of  early  charts,  the  up  to  date  maps,  the 
statistical  tables,  the  reports  and  the  ex- 
haustive index,  all  instance  the  author's 
painstaking  labor  and  make  for  the 
value  of  this  history. 

Literary  Notes 

....Henry  Van  Dyke's  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
verses,  read  last  June  at  Harvard  University, 
are  published  in  a  paper  wrapper  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Who  Follow  the  Flag  is,  as 
the  title  suggests,  a  poem  of  patriotism. 

....In  a  monograph  on  The  Hehj-ew  Per- 
sonification of  Wisdom  Dr.  Charles  E,  Hessel- 
grave  traces  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tion from  its  origin  in  the  books  of  Job,  Pro- 
verbs and  Ecclesiastes,  down  thru  the  Alex- 
andrian school  till  it  enters  Christian  theology 
in  the  form  of  the  Logos.  (New  York:  G.  E. 
Stechert,  50  cents.) 


.  ..  .The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,  by  Wal- 
ter Winans,  is  a  beautifully  printed  book  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  sportsmen.  The 
facsimile  targets  showing  ten  straight  shots 
in  the  bull's-eye  are  appropriately  followed 
by  views  of  the  author's  shelves  crowded  with 
cup  and  medals.  There  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  history,  mechanism  and 
use   of  revolvers    (Putnams;   $5). 

....In  a  series  of  anthologies  of  prose  and 
verse  published  by  Holt,  appears  Tetters  that 
Tive,  collected  and  edited  by  Laura  E.  Lock- 
wood  and  Amy  R.  Kelly  ($1.50).  Letters 
make  rarely  good  reading,  if  they  be  letters 
of  the  right  kind;  but  the  selection  made  in 
the  present  volume  does  not  impress  us  as 
preferable  to  Mr.  Lucas's  "Gentlest  Art."  Still 
it  will  be  convenient  for  those  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  select  the  letters  for 
themselves  from  the  works  of  Howell  and 
Swift  and  Lady  Mary  and  Gray  and  Cowper 
and  Lamb,  and  all  the  rest. 

....The  Macmillan  Co.  publishes  in  Amer- 
ica Dr.  George  Herbert  West's  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  England  and  France,  issued  in  Lon- 
don by  G.  Bell  &  Sons  ($2.25).  A  compact 
bibliography  is  followed  by  330  pages  of  text 
and  reproductions  from  photographs  and  arch- 
itectural drawings.  The  whole  is  terminated 
by  a  glossary  and  a  "Table  of  Contemporary 
Works  and  Events  in  England  and  France." 
The  book  is  the  work  of  a  long-time  lover 
of  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and  of  one  who  has 
studied  the  forms  he  loves  and  who  describes 
them   both    historically   and   technically. 

....Missionary  literature  receives  two 
worthy  accessions  in  the  Missionary  Heroes  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  (Lutheran  Pub.  Soc. ;  75 
cents),  and  The  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of 
Africa  and  Asia  (Student  Vol.  Movement; 
$1).  The  first  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
sketches,  written  jy  differ(  iit  hands,  giving  an 
interesting  account  of  tho  lives  of  the  prom- 
inent Lutheran  missionari  s  from  the  time  of 
Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz  down  to  the  present. 
The  second  book  is  written  by  S.  M.  Zwemer, 
who  brings  to  the  discussion  of  his  topic  un- 
usual knowledge  and  wide  experience. 

....Adolphe  Abrahams'  book  on  The  Pho- 
tography of  Moving  Objects  has  for  its  subtitle 
"And  Hand-Camera  Work  for  Advanced 
Workers."  The  other  titles  which  the  author 
thought  of  giving  to  his  work  will  perhaps 
help  to  indicate  its  scope:  "Instantaneous  Pho- 
tography" ;  "Focal-Plane  Photography."  In 
some  of  the  chapters — in  that  on  Press  Pho- 
tography, for  example — the  fact  that  the  little 
textbook  is  the  production  of  an  Englishman 
is  most  obvious ;  but  the  book  remains  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  cam- 
era.      (Dutton;   60   cents.) 
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....Hozv  io  Grozv  Vegetables  and  Garden 
Herbs,  by  Allen  French,  is  none  the  less 
worthy  for  being  a  reprint  from  four  years 
ago.  It  is  a  compact  and  useful  volume,  which 
gives  the  necessary  information  for  the  cul 
tivation  of  a  hundred  plants  treated  alphabet- 
ically and  provided  with  pictures  in  the  text 
(Macmillan;  $1.75). 

....In  "Reminiscences  of  An  Athlete" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin;  $1.25)  EUery  H.  Clark 
has  told  a  story  of  great  interest.  He  reviews 
the  athletic  records  and  performers  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  interspersed  with  his 
own  experiences  from  a  school  boy  athlete  to 
an  intercollegiate  victor  and  Olympic  cham- 
pion. Thruout  the  book  the  author  shows 
his  keen  love  of  sport.  The  historic  contests 
are  described  by  an  enthusiast  who  keeps  him- 
self in  the  background  in  his  tributes  to  even 
greater   athletes. 

"Under     Eighteen     Flags"     would    have 

done  for  the  title  of  Horace  Smith's  account 
of  The  War  A/ 7/r(^r_"Being  the  True  Story 
of  Captain  George  B.  Boynton"  (McClurg; 
$1.50).  The  career  of  the  original  of  "Soldiers 
of^  Fortune"  ought  to  interest  a  lay  public  in 
this  year  of  disturbances  in  Mexico.  The 
boastful  author  is  not  in  the  least  apologetic 
for  his  exploits — not  even  apologizing  for  hav- 
ing^ turned  Southern  blockade-runner  after 
having  begun  his  Civil  War  record  by  enlisting 
in  a  Union  regiment. 

....The  advantage  of  a  superior  power  in 
English  style  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the 
small  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson concerning  Religion  and  Immortality 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  75  cents).  A  difficult  sub- 
ject is  made  clear  and  attractive  by  the  au- 
thor's felicitous  use  of  the  means  of  expres- 
sion. Three  of  these  essays  have  appeared  in 
English  periodicals  and  the  fourth  is  a  reprint 
of  the  Harvard  Tngersoll  Lecture.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's interpretation  of  Christianity  is  faulty 
and  narrow.  Many  of  its  most  faithful  ad- 
herents would  wholly  repudiate  his  notion 
that  it  is  a  definite  creed  and  is  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  the  doctrine  of  "original  sin."  Al- 
tho  he  sometimes  falls  into  a  kind  of  world 
\yeariness  that  tends  to  magnify  the  difficul- 
ties of  faith,  on  the  whole  the  author  presents 
a  determined  optimism  and  contends  that  be- 
lief in  immortality  is  not  only  possible  but 
even  necessary  to  save  the  world  from  pessi- 
mism, but  immortality  to  be  desirable  must 
mean  "the  fortunate  issue  to  the  quest  of  our 
souls." 

....If  the  volume  Hobereaux  et  Villageois, 
by  Paul  Harel,  is  not  likely  to  set  afire  cither 
Seine  or  North  river,  it  is  a  good  little  book 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Its  sentiment  is 
wholesome,    its    tone    is    pleasantly    optimistic 


(a  rare  quality  in  the  wilderness  of  disillu- 
sion which  is  contemporary  b>ench  fiction), 
and  its  portraits  of  Norman  sportsmen,  cures 
and  agriculturists  are  lovingly  if  not  brilliant- 
ly rendered.  The  romancer's  tendency  to  be 
a  little  too  obviously  Catholic  and  moralistic 
is  relieved  by  his  quiet  humor.  There  are  five 
short  nouvelles,  preceded  by  the  romance  of 
le  Pcre  Cyprien.  (Paris:  Jouve  &  Cie,  3 
francs.) 

....We  remember  to  have  seen  a  good 
many  anthologies  of  religious  verse  and  prose, 
for  the  use  of  the  devout,  one  selection  to 
the  page  and  one  page  to  the  day.  In  An 
Ethical  Diary  W.  Garrett  Horder  applies  the 
same  plan  to  literature  at  large — excepting 
Biblical  literature,  which  he  assumes  to  be 
in  every  one's  hands,  and  the  literature  of  the 
far  East,  which  he  assumes  to  "have  little 
power  over  English  readers."  The  list  of 
authors  represented  is  catholic ;  the  English 
names  range  from  Bacon  to  Clough,  the 
French  include  Montaigne  and  Rousseau  and 
Joubert ;  Maeterlinck  is  freely  drawn  upon; 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Cicero  are  the 
chosen  ancients.  The  only  Americans  we 
note  here  are  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  the 
sole  ex-President.  This  is  a  little  volume 
capable  of  proving  really  stimulating.  (Dut- 
ton ;    75   cents   and   $1.) 

...  .It  is  just  fifty  years  since  "Tannhauser" 
was  sung  at  the  Opera  House  in  Paris.  One 
of  the  French  newspapers  reproduces  ex- 
tracts from  the  articles  which  appeared  the 
morning  after.  The  director  of  L'Art  Mu- 
sical wrote  that  "Mr.  Wagner  thinks  he  has 
made  a  revolution :  he  has  only  caused  a 
riot."  In  the  Presse,  Paul  de  Saint-Victor 
wrote :  "Compact  and  heavy  obscurity.  Dis- 
cordant emptiness  which  fails  to  dissimulate 
the  tremendous  fracas  of  physical  tempests." 
In  I' Illustration. ■ 

"You  Iiave  sometimes  heard  an  accompanist  let  his 
fingers  wander  in  an  absent-minded  way  while  the 
singer  blows  his  nose.  This  is  the  agreeable  exercise 
which    Mr.    Wagner    gives    his    orchestra." 

Auber  said  :  "How  detestable  it  would  be — if 
it  was  music!"  Finally,  Prosper  Merimee 
wrote : 

"It  seems  to  mc  tliat  I  could  compose  something  of 
the  sort  were  I  to  inspire  myself  with  the  sound  of 
my   cat   taking   a   walk   on   the   keyboard   of   the   piano.' 

.  . .  .Said   Merimee  : 

"I  love  in  history  nothing  but  anecdotes;  and 
among  anecdotes,  I  prefer  those  in  which  I  think 
that  I  can  find  a  true  picture  of  the  customs  and 
people  of  a  given  epoch.  This  taste  is  not  very 
noble;  but.  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  would  glad'y 
give  Thucidides  for  tl-e  authentic  Memoirs  of  Aspasia 
or  of  a  slave  of  Pericles." 

In  our  own  generation  Leon  Seche  is  of  Meri- 
mee's  opinion.  This  enterprising  historian 
of  the  French  romanticists  is.  one  may  say, 
a  Sainte-Beuve  run  to  seed,  or  run  into  the 
ground.      He  is,  none  the  less,  a  writer  vastly 
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erudite  in  personalia,  and  his  latest  volume, 
La  Jeuncssc  doree  sous  Louis  Philippe  {VdiUs: 
Mercure  de  France,  3  fr.  50)  contains  many 
unpublished  letters  that  are  informing  for 
readers  already  acquainted  with  the  men  of 
the  thirties,  interesting  notes  on  cafes,  restau- 
rants and  men  of  genius.  The  hero  of  the 
volume  is  Alfred  Tattet,  millionaire,  viveur, 
dilettante.  Tattet  is  an  unheroic  hero,  but  is 
revealed  to  us  as  capable  of  friendship,  at 
least ;  and  friendship  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.      One  of  the  friends  was  Alfred  Musset. 

....It  is  Musset,  precisely,  who  furnishes 
to  Maurice  Allem,  as  editor,  and  to  the  So- 
ciete  du  Mercure  de  France,  as  publisher,  the 
matter  for  a  volume  of  Qiuvres  complemcn- 
taires  (Paris,  3  fr.  50).  This  is  a  volume 
which  students  of  modern  French  literature 
will  wish  to  possess,  for  there  is  no  genuinely 
complete  edition  of  the  poet,  and  there  are 
gathered  here  a  great  number  of  tales,  frag- 
ments, letters,  and  verses,  either  inedits,  or 
not  readily  accessible.  As  M.  Allem  writes, 
Musset's  early  compositions,  which  are  well 
represented  here,  "are  precious  for  the  biog- 
rapher, by  reason  of  their  extreme  diversity." 
We  ourselves  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
his  free  adaptation  of  the  "Confession  of  an 
Opium  Eater."  But  our  interest  here  is  al- 
most purely  critical.  It  is  mure  to  the  point 
that  M.  Allem's  volume  brings  within  the 
public's  reach  a  great  many  pages  of  airy  im- 
pudence and  reckless  wit  hitherto  ignored. 

....Double  section  "Scouring — Sedum"  in 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (Henry 
Frowde;  $1.25)  contains  1,500  main  words, 
846  special  combinations,  and  342  subordinate 
entries.  With  the  "obvious  combinations" 
recorded  and  illustrated  the  total  is  3,158. 
There  are  13,516  illustrative  quotations.  Un- 
der "scout,"  substantive,  we  find  this  secon- 
dary meaning:  "At  Oxford  (also  at.  Yale  and 
Harvard)  :  a  (male)  college  servant."  The 
first  illustration  given  dates  from  1708: 

Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II,  117.  One  shilling 
to   goody   Earl   a   Scout  yt  belongs  to   Oriel   Colledge. 

The  use  of  the  word  "goody"  here  is  inter- 
esting, for  "goody'-  is  the  Harvard  patois  for 
a  (female)  college  servant.  In  spite  of  the 
Oxford  lexicographer,  "scout"  in  the  sense 
under  discussion  is  never  heard  at  either  Yale 
or  Harvard.  The  (male)  college  servant  at 
the  former  institution  is  a  "sweep"— and  has 
been  so  for  many,  many  years.  The  quotation 
from  the  Yale  Literary  Maga:;ine  (1851)  — 
"We  had  to  send  for  his  factotum  or  scout, 
an  old  black  fellow"— is  unconvincing.  The 
noun  was  undoubtedly  used  in  imitation  of 
English  usage.  The  servant  in  the  American 
college  is  a  janitrix  (Princeton)  or  a  goody, 
if  she  is  a  female;  man  or  woman,  never  is 
he  or  she  a   scout. 


Pebbles 

'"You  are  in  favor  of  a  safe  and  sane 
Fourth   of   July?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher.  "We  ought 
to  have  that  kind  of  a  day  at  least  once  a 
year." — IVashington   Star. 

The  young  man  in  the  third  row  of  seats 
looked  bored.  He  wasn't  having  a  good  time. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the  Shakespearean 
drama. 

"What's  the  greatest  play  you  ever  saw?" 
the  young  woman  asked,  observing  his  ab- 
straction. 

Instantly  he  brightened. 

"Tinker  touching  a  man  out  between  sec- 
ond and  third  and  getting  the  ball  over  to 
Chance  in  time  to  nab  the  runner  to  first !"  he 
said. — Chicago   Tribune. 

RULES    FOR    LINONIAN    READING    ROOM. 

I.  Arrange  your  hat  and  coat  about  the 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  bend  in 
the  stairs.  This  is  an  ancient  custom,  long 
known  as  the  King  of  Indoor  'Sports.  The 
effect  will  be  very  rakish  and  artistic. 

2  Never  enter  the  reading  room  with  one 
shoe  squeaky.  It  annoys  the  neurasthenic 
chaps  who  are  delving  after  a  high  stand. 
Either  see  to  it  that  both  squeak  in  unison, 
or  remove  them  entirely. 

3.  Having  entered  the  reading  room,  it  is 
customary  to  spot  a  friend  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  whistle  loudly  at  him  between  tvv'O 
fingers.  If  you  do  not  get  his  eye  at  the  first 
attempt,  by  no  means  allow  yourself  to  be- 
come discouraged, 

4.  Now  manoeuver  around  behind  him  and 
slap  him  lustily  on  the  back,  at  the  same  time 
asking  him  if  he  is  reading  something.  This 
will  always  inspire  him  to  indulge  in  remark- 
able  witticism.    • 

5.  In  sitting  down  with  a  book,  avoid  put- 
ting your  feet  so  far  under  the  table  that  they 
land  in  the  lap  of  the  lady  opposite.  Altho 
the  resulting  position  is  very  comfortable,  it 
is  not  assumed  by  the  best  families. 

6.  If  the  instructor  whose  course  you  hap- 
pen to  be  studying  for  is  in  the  room,  your 
stand  can  often  be  increased  by  locating  your- 
self opposite  him,  and  then  by  coughing  nois- 
ily, at  the  same  time  holding  the  book  promi- 
nently before  you.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
you  hold  it  right  side  up.  Some  professors  are 
quite  touchy  about  this. 

7.  Gentle  sleep  is  very  popular  in  the  read- 
ing room,  but  loud  snoring  is  no  longer  in 
good  form. 

8.  Always  do  your  reading  with  a  pencil  in 
each  hand,  in  order  that  you  may  express  your 
own  opinion  on  the  margin.  If  a  phrase  par- 
ticularly strikes  you,  tear  out  the  leaf.  It 
might  come  in  handy  some  day,  and  this  meth- 
od is  much  easier  than  copying  it  down. 

9.  In  taking  a  book  out,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  attract  attention  at  the  charge  desk. 
This  can  often  be  achieved  by  walking  thither 
on  your  hands,  waving  3^our  feet  in  the  air, 
and  pushing  the  book  along  the  floor  with 
your  nose — Yale  Record. 
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Our  Government's  Mexican 
Policy 

Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  now 
Provisional  President  of  Mexico,  left 
Washington  for  the  capital  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  last  week  of  March.  As  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  he  had  be- 
come thoroly  informed  as  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  with  respect  to  Mexico 
and  the  Maderist  revolt.  Enjoyin^:  the 
friendship  of  President  Taft,  he  well 
knew  the  character  of  the  man  by  whom 
that  policy  had  been  determined  and  was 
enforced.     He  said  last  week: 

"I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States.  When  I  left  Washing- 
ton, I  assured  President  Taft  that,  altho  T 
could  not  be  certain  of  the  ways  or  means,  I 
was  confident  that  peace  would  soon  be  re- 
stored in  Mexico.  That  was  hardly  three 
months  ago ;  within  that  period,  as  well  as 
previously,  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
of  the  United  States  has  been  guided  by  the 
highest  desires  of  friendliness.  Now  that  the 
revolution  is  over.  I  am  glad  to  applaud  the 
calm  and  sagacious  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  strong  and  practical  proof  to 
us  that  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  Mexico  has  been  and  will  be  real  and 
sincere." 

This  must  be  the  opinion  of  all  intel- 
ligent   and    just    men,    here    or    abroad. 


There  was  no  trace  of  insincerity  in  the 
repeated  assurances  of  Mr.  Taft  to  the 
Mexican  Government  that  there  was 
nothing  in  our  policy  or  acts  which 
ought  to  excite  suspicion  or  cause  irrita- 
tion in  Mexico,  The  testimony  of  Presi- 
dent De  la  Barra  as  well  as  the  open 
record  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  malicious 
critics  in  Europe  who  professed  to  see  in 
the  movement  of  our  troops  toward  the 
border  the  sign  of  a  hostile  and  greedy 
purpose  and  to  the  few  at  home  who 
asserted  or  insinuated  that  Mr.  Taft  had 
consented  to  be  the  mere  tool  of  schem- 
ing financial  speculators.  The  German 
press  and  even  a  part  of  it  which  enjoys 
imperial  favor  was  the  chief  offender 
abroad.  Foremost  among  those  at  home 
who  hastened  to  impute  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  the  President  was  Senator  La 
Follette,  one  of  whose  questions  was : 
"Is  it  possible  that  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  are  being  used  as  a 
side  show  for  a  gigantic  Wall  Street 
gamble?"  Other  questions  from  this 
statesman  touched  upon  an  alleged  inter- 
est of  the  President's  brother,  Henry,  in 
Mexican  corporations.  Sneering  critics 
of  this  kind,  here  and  in  Europe,  were 
saying  a  few  years  ago  that  our  inter- 
vention in  Cuba  was  merely  a  movement 
for  conquest.  Everybody  knows  now 
that  what  we  did  in  Cuba  w^as  done  for 
the  good  of  the  people  and  the  island 
republic ;  that  we  have  not  even  sought 
to  collect  the  bill  of  expenses,  and  that 
Cuba's  independence  will  be  preserved 
unless  anarchy  shall  prove  that  the 
Cuban  people  cannot  govern  themselves. 
But  for  some  time  past  there  has  been  in 
the  whole  world  no  country  more  peace- 
ful and  orderly  than  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Our  troops  were  moved  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Mexican  border  as  a 
wise  precaution.  Confidential  reports 
to  the  Washington  Government  had 
shown  that  the  end  of  Diaz's  rule  was 
near  at  hand,  and  no  one  could  foresee 
what  would  follow  the  withdrawal  ot 
his  strong  hand.  Recent  events  have 
fully  justified  the  action  of  the  War  De- 
partment. There  was  great  need  of  the 
moral  influence  of  this  military  force 
near  the  boundary.  Much  of  the  fight- 
ing was  almost  on  the  line,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  the  restraint   imposed  by  the 
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presence  of  these  troops  probably  pre-  conservatism  and  reticence.  An  excep- 
vented  acts  of  war  on  United  States  tion  to  the  rule  was  shown  by  the  utter- 
territory  which  might  have  compelled  anccs  of  Senator  Stone,  but  he  stood 
intervention.  This  would  have  been  almost  alone,  being  opposed  vigorously 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  many  Amer-  by  members  of  his  own  party  as  well  as 
ican  lives  and  much  American  property,  by  Republicans.  There  was  no  move- 
The  history  of  what  took  place  at  Agua  ment  for  making  our  relations  with 
Prieta,  Ojinaga  and  Juarez  shows  the  Mexico,  or  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
danger  that  was  at  hand.  ment  concerning  the  Mexican  revolt,  a 
Mr.  Taft's  movement  of  the  troops  party  question.  By  almost  unanimous 
does  not  need  to  be  defended.  If  he  consent  the  subject  was  avoided,  both 
had  not  placed  a  part  of  the  army  near  in  the  Democratic  House  and  in  the 
the  boundary  he  would  have  failed  to  do  Republican  Senate,  if  Mr.  Stone's  re- 
his  duty.  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  marks  and  the  brief  replies  to  them  be 
he  sought  so  to  control  the  troops  that  excepted.  It  is  a  Congressional  record 
they  could  not  offend  either  the  Mexi-  which  members  and  the  people  may  now 
can  Government  or  the  revolutionists,  regard  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  successful  in  this,  and  that  But  this  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Taft, 
he  met  trying  situations  with  rare  pa-  for  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that 
tience  and  good  judgment.  We  may  re-  the  highly  commendable  attitude  of  Con- 
call  his  reply  to  the  protests  of  the  Gov-  gress  was  due  largely  to'  his  influence, 
ernor  of  Arizona,  following  the  deplor-  Immediately  after  the  troops  had  been 
able  casualties  in  the  border  town  of  sent  to  Texas,  he  took  the  leading  mem- 
Douglas  :  bers  of  Congress,  Democrats  as  well  as 
"The  situation  might  lustify  me  in  ordering  Repubhcans,  into  his  confidence,  making 
our  troops  to  cross  the  border  and  attempt  to  known  to  them  from  time  to  time  the 
stop  the  fighting,  or  to  fire  upon  both  com-  secret  official  information  which  came 
batants  from  the  American  side.  But  if  I  i^^o  his  possession,  and  counseling  with 
take  this  step  i  must  face  the  responsibihty  ^1  ^  .1  1  •  1  ^1  /- 
of  resistance  and  greater  bloodshed,  and  also  ^hem  as  to  the  course  which  the  Gov- 
the  danger  of  having  our  motives  miscon-  ernment  should  pursue.  They  were  im- 
strued  and  misrepresented,  and  of  thus  in-  prest  both  by  the  facts  thus  brought  to 
flaming  Mexican  popular  indignation  against  their  knowledge  and  by  the  soundness 
many  thousands  of  Americans  now  in  Mexico,  ri-  -j  ,  T-ir  lu- 
and  jeopardizing  their  lives  and  property.  The  ^i  his  judgment.  They  found  him  a 
pressure  for  general  intervention  under  such  just,  tolerant  and  patient  man,  incapable 
conditions  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  resist,  either  of  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  reckon  the  con-  weaker  nation  south  of  us  while  it  was 
sequences  of  such  a  course,  and  we  must  use  •  1  j  1  •  ^  1  j-  •  r 
the  greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid  it.  Pend-  crippled  by  internal  dissension,  or  of 
ing  my  urgent  representations  to  the  Mexican  shaping  his  Mexican  policy  for  mere 
Government,  I  cannot,  therefore,  order  the  partisan  gain.  And  they  were  content 
troops  at  Douglas  to  cross  the  border."  ^^    i^^^^   ^^^    ^^5^    -^^    j^js    l^^j^^s       5^    it 

Mexico's   sharp   reply   to   his  warning  came  about  that,  so  far  as  our  relations 
might  have  excited  the  resentment  of  an  with  Mexico  were  concerned,  both  par- 
impulsive  and  quick-tempered  man,  but  ties  in  Congress  were  in  harmony  with 
he   turned    it    aside    with    his    unfailing  Mr.  Taft,  whose  wise  administration  of 
good  humor,  and  the  most  objectionable  his  trust  deserves  the  praise  of  all  good 
parts  of  it  were  withdrawn.     He   real-  men. 
ized,    of    course,    that    there    was    much  «^ 
warrant   for  the  Mexican  Government's  Q    *   %      1    T           A 
complaint  about  aid  and  sympathy  given  spiritual    impimence 
to   the   revolutionists    from   our   side   of  It  was  a  blunder,  but  a  very  sugges- 
the  boundary,  and  the  presence  of  many  tive  one,  which  occurred  last  week  in  a 
Americans  in  the  revolutionist  ranks.  newspaper  report  of  the  address  to  the 

All  of  us  may  well  be  proud  of  the  young  graduating  rabbis  of  the  Jewish 

conduct    and    attitude    which    President  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city  by  Dr. 

De   la   Barra   commends,   and   no  small  Schechter,   its   president.      He   spoke   of 

part  of  the  credit  due   should  be  given  ''spiritual  impotence,"  and  the  types  gave 

to  Congress,  which  has  exhibited  a  fine  it  as  "spiritual  impudence."    Of  spiritual 
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impotence  it  is  well  to  speak,  for  the 
spirituality  of  churches  and  congrega- 
tions, Christian  and  Jewish,  is  often 
"powerfully  weak"  ;  and  yet  the  steady 
strengthening  of  the  public  moral  senti- 
ment is  proof  of  no  little  spiritual  poten- 
cy. We  have  learned  these  past  few 
years  that  a  President  or  a  Governor  can 
appeal  with  success  to  the  higher  spirit- 
ual nature  in  our  people  and  find  that 
they  will  respond  in  a  way  that  will  be 
heard  by  the  professed  politicians. 

Spiritual  impudence  is  another  thing 
from  spiritual  impotence,  and  may  char- 
acterize those  who  may  have  a  very  posi- 
tive spiritual  nature,  but  who  insist  that 
their  sort  of  spiritual  experience  or  re- 
ligious belief  shall  be  imposed  on  other 
people,  or  those  who  are  shameless  in 
making  public  their  own  intimate  experi- 
ences and  emotions.  The  older  meaning 
of  hnpiideiice  is  that  of  the  L^tin 
unpudicitia,  immodesty,  shamelessness. 
When  Roger  L'Estrange,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation  of  Cicero's  ''Offices" 
says: 

"One  of  the  frankest  prostitutes  I  have  ever 
known  since  I  v  as  born  had  these  words  the 
oftenest  in  her  mouth :  'Lord,'  says  she,  'to 
see  the  Unpudencc  of  some  women,'  " 

The  word  means  immodesty,  lack  of 
shame,  and  in  the  remark  he  equally  dis- 
played his  own.  But  that  was  written 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

Spiritual  experiences  should  generally 
be  held  intimate,  between  one's  self  and 
his  God.  Not  much  is  to  be  said  of 
them.  When  a  student  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  once  brought  a 
certain  temperance  document  to  Profes- 
sor Alexander,  and  the  latter  declined 
to  sign  it,  the  student  in  astonishment 
blurted  out,  "But,  Professor,  how  can 
you  claim  to  have  any  religion  if  you 
cannot  sign  such  a  paper?"  He  replied, 
"I  have  not  any  religion,  to  boast  of." 
The  student  was  guilty  of  impudence  of 
the  other  sort,  that  of  rudeness. 

Our  Lord  rebuked  religious  shame- 
lessness when  he  blamed  those  who  made 
a  display  of  their  religious  exercises, 
who  prayed  in  public  making  long  pray- 
ers where  they  would  be  seen  by  men ; 
and  he  told  his  disciples  to  do  their  pray- 
ing in  their  closets.  Even  today  there 
are  those  who  really  have  a  certain  spir- 
itual life,  but  who  also  enjoy  showing 


it  off  before  others  in  religious  services, 
where  they  will  be  seen  of  men.  Yet 
this  is  rather  the  fault  of  low  culture, 
among  those  who  have  not  educated  the 
reserved  gentlemanly  instinct.  Even 
good  men  ma\-  have  bad  manners,  may 
lack  the  soft  voice  of  culture.  The  vio- 
let and  the  lily  of  the  valley  are  more 
valued  than  the  impudent  poppy  or  sun- 
flower. 

But  a  sort  of  spiritual  impudence  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  and  really  worse  is 
that  other  kind  which  not  so  much  be- 
littles one's  self  as  it  insults  others  who 
have  as  much  right  to  their  own  views 
and  conduct  as  does  the  impudent  and 
tyrannous  critic.  In  religion  the  man 
who  insists  that  others  shall  believe  or 
worship  as  he  does;  who  judges  others 
censoriously  wdio  to  the  best  of  their  light 
are  doing  right ;  or  who  refuses  to  show 
equal  Christian  courtesy  to  those  who 
differ  from  him,  is  guilty  of  spiritual  im- 
pudence. We  are  all  equal  before  God, 
King  or  serf,  Pope  or  priest,  assembly 
of  divines  or  common  layman  ;  and  for 
any  one  of  these  men,  or  any  body  of 
them,  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  what  we 
ought  to  believe,  or  must  believe,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  impudent.  It  is  not  so 
much  tyranny — for  we  need  not  obey — 
but  it  is  assuming,  presumptuous,  inde- 
cent, impudent,  and  should  be  resented, 
whether  this  is  done  by  a  creed  or  a 
court. 

Just  now  a  bill  is  before  Parliament 
which  will  make  it  clear  that  Noncon- 
formists cannot  be  refused  the  com- 
munion in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  merely  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  not  been  confirmed.  Such  a  bill 
illustrates  both  the  spiritual  impudence 
which  would  exclude  them  from  the 
Lord's  table,  and  that  other  impudence 
of  the  civil  power  which  dares  to  direct 
how  the  Church  shall  do  its  work.  Some 
forty  years  ago  a  young  clergyman 
named  Tyng,  living  in  this  city,  was  in- 
vited to  preach  in  a  service  held  in  a 
church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He 
did  so,  and  two  other  clergymen,  named 
Boggs  and  Stubbs,  in  charge  of 
churches  in  that  town,  were  so  offended 
that  they  brought  charges  against  him 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  there 
he  was  condemned  for  the  crime  and 
publicly    censured    by    his    little    pope. 
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That  was  spiritual  impudence.  Some 
years  later,  in  another  city  in  the  same 
State,  a  clergyman  of  another  denomi- 
nation invited  an  ordained  woman  to 
preach  in  his  church.  For  that  ofifense 
against  religion  as  there  defined  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  in  a  "court  of 
Christ,"  a  similar  case  of  spiritual  impu- 
dence. Hundreds  of  parallel  cases  can 
be  mentioned.  In  a  certain  denomina- 
tion only  three  or  four  years  ago  a  ma- 
jority of  the  body  voted  to  join  another 
allied  Christian  body — or  did  so.  Ever 
since  they  have  been  denounced  as 
thieves  and  robbers  by  those  who  pre- 
ferred to  remain.  That  is  spiritual  im- 
pudence. A  famous  historical  creed  of 
the  undivided  Christian  Church  declares 
that  if  certain  Christian  people  vary 
from  its  statements  ''without  doubt  they 
shall  perish  everlastingly."  That  is 
spiritual  impudence.  The  other  day  two 
local  bodies  of  churches  by  vote  asked 
their  national  body  to  investigate  the 
theological  opinion  of  two  distinguished 
religious  teachers,  with  a  view  to  pun- 
ishing them  for  suspected  heresy.  Their 
request  was  refused,  but  theirs  was  an 
act  of  spiritual  impudence.  In  another 
denomination  only  last  week  a  pastor  of 
distinction  and  Christian  character  was 
indicted  ecclesiastically  by  those  of  his 
brethren  who  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween zeal  for  the  faith  and  spiritual 
impudence. 

We  have  the  right  to  condemn  char- 
acter and  to  punish  bad  men ;  Jesus  did 
it.  But  to  condemn  and  expel  men  from 
the  Church  for  their  honest  belief,  men 
who  are  trying  according  to  their  best 
reason  to  .make  other  men  good,  is  intel- 
lectual arrogance  and  spiritual  impu- 
dence and  should  be  resisted.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  rebuke  to  it  in  the  para- 
ble of  him  who  thanked  God  he  was 
"not  as  other  men,  nor  even  as  this  pub- 
lican";  and  we  thank  the  reporter  who 
transcribed  his  notes  better  than  he 
knew  and  told  us  of  "spiritual  impu- 
dence." 

Ji 

Sorting  the  Atoms 

We  have  come  to  expect  wonders 
from  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  of  Cam- 
bridge University  but  we  never  know 
what  to  expect.     Year  by  year  Sir  J.  J, 


Thomson  discloses  to  us  the  complexities 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  atom, 
once  held  to  be  the  simple  and  ultimate 
unit  of  matter.  His  latest  discovery,  an- 
nounced in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  February  and  in  Nature  of  June  i, 
is  in  some  res])ccts  the  most  important 
of  all  for  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  cliem- 
ist  and  physicist  a  new  instrument  of 
research,  more  delicate  and  more  in- 
forming than  the  spectroscope. 

Suppose  the  problem  is  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  gases, 
to  identify  each  one  of  its  constituents, 
some  of  them  perhaps  unknow^n  ele- 
ments, and  to  determine  the  atomic 
weight  of  each.  To  such  a  task  a  chem- 
ist might  have  to  devote  years  for  each 
gas  would  have  to  be  isolated  and  puri- 
fied before  its  weight  could  be  taken  and 
this  in  the  case  of  unknown  and  inert 
elements,  like  those  of  the  argon  group, 
for  example,  is  a  difficult  and  laborious 
process  requiring  large  quantities  of  the 
material.  Well,  Professor  Thomson 
needs  by  his  method  of  analysis  only  one 
hundredth  of  a  milligram  of  the  material 
and  he  gets  from  it,  directly  without 
separation  or  purification,  a  photo- 
graphic plate  on  which  each  gas  in  the 
mixture,  even  tho  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence less  than  a  millionth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond, has  registered  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  its  atomic  weight  may  be  deter- 
mined by  simple  measurement.  It  was 
esteemed  a  great  triumph  of  ingenuity 
and  industry  when  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
Professor  Ramsay,  after  working  a  year 
or  more,  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
the  air  the  new  gas,  argon,  and  ascer- 
tained its  atomic  weight  to  be  forty. 
But  air  examined  by  the  new  instrument 
shows  at  once  the  presence  of  a  gas  with 
a  weight  of  forty,  and  helium  can  be 
identified  and  weighed  when  in  quanti- 
ties too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  spec- 
troscope. 

The  new  method  of  analysis  makes 
use  of  the  familiar  vacuum  or  Crookes' 
tube.  When  a  current  of  electricity  is 
passed  thru  this  a  stream  of  negatively 
electrified  particles  is  shot  out  from  the 
kathode,  or  negative  pole,  which  produce 
the  x-rays  discovered  by  Rontgen  in 
1895.  But  in  1898  Goldstein  found  that 
if  a  minute  hole  or  canal  be  bored  in  the 
kathode  another  stream  is  driven  back- 
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ward  thru  it,  consisting  of  positively 
charged  particles.  These  positive  or 
"canal  rays,"  as  they  were  called,  can  be 
deflected  by  a  magnet,  tho  not  so  much 
so  as  the  negative  kathode  rays,  which 
are  composed  of  swifter  and  smaller 
particles. 

Professor  Thomson  subjects  these  pos- 
itive rays  to  the  simultaneous  action  of 
magnetic  and  electric  forces  at  right 
angles,  and  in  this  way  the  component 
particles,  which  are  projected  backward 
from  the  kathode  at  a  speed  about  one 
hundred  that  of  light,  are  more  or  less 
deflected  and  so  segregated  according  to 
their  weight,  speed  and  electrical  change. 
Being  caught  upon  a  sensitive  plate  they 
make  an  impression  which  can  be  devel- 
oped. The  plate  then  shows  a  series  of 
parabolic  curves,  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon center,  each  representing  a  different 
kind  or  condition  of  an  atom,  and  by 
measuring  the  vertical  and  horizontal  de- 
riection  of  these  rays,  due  respectively  to 
the  magnetic  and  electric  field,  we  get  the 
value,  fn/e,  that  is,  the  atomic  weight  di- 
vided by  the  electric  charge. 

This  method  has  the  further  advantage 
of  showing  us  the  constitution  of  a  gas 
while  partially  decomposed  or  ionized  by 
the  electrical  current,  thus  revealing  tran- 
sition states  hitherto  impossible  of  per- 
ception. Oxygen,  for  instance,  under 
such  conditions  consists  of  at  least  eight 
different  kinds  of  particles,  as  follows : 

(i)     Ordinary  molecular  oxygen,  O2. 

(2)  Neutral  atoms   of  oxygen,  O. 

(3)  Atoms  of  oxygen  with  one  positive 
charge. 

(4)  Atoms  of  oxygen  with  two  positive 
charges. 

(5)  Atoms  of  oxygen  with  one  negative 
charge. 

(6)  Molecules  of  oxygen  with  one  posi- 
tive charge,  Oo. 

(7)  Ozone   with  a  positive  charge,   O3. 

(8)  Or,  with  a  positive  charge. 

The  presence  of  negatively  charged 
particles  in  this  positive  stream  is  re- 
markable, but  is  explained  by  their  pick- 
ing up  a  negative  corpuscle  after  they 
had  passed  thru  the  kathode,  in  spite  of 
their  great  velocity.  The  neutral  parti- 
cles, which  have  the  power  so  to  catch 
and  carry  forward  a  corpuscle  of  nega- 
tive electricity,  are  atoms  of  chlorine, 
oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  never 
the  molecules  of  these  elements.      This 


throws  some  light  upon  the  nature  of 
valence  and  the  uiuisual  combining  power 
of  elements  in  the  nascent  state. 

The  analysis  of  organic  compounds 
by  Thomson's  method  gives  some 
astonishing  results.  Methane  or  marsh 
gas,  the  simplest  of  the  hydrocarbons,  is 
shown  to  l)e  decomposed  into  five  sub- 
stances, having  atonic  wei;.^hts  of  12,  13, 
14,  15  and  16,  and  therefore  consists  of 
C,  CH,  CHg,  CH3  and  CH4.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  unsaturated  compounds  of 
carbon,  now  for  the  first  time  objective- 
ly demonstrated,  was  many  years  ago 
deduced  by  Professor  Nef,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  from  chemical  evi- 
dence, but  the  hypothesis  was  such  a 
bold  departure  from  conventional  ideas 
that  it  was  generally  received  with  in- 
credulity. 

Many  new  mysteries  are  disclosed  by 
these  photographs  of  assorted  atoms. 
For  example,  on  some  plates  are  found 
the  lines  of  particles  with  atomic  weights 
of  1.5  and  3;  quite  inexplicable  by  our 
chemistry.  An  atomic  weight  of  1.5 
intermediate  between  the  atom  and  the 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  very  disconcert- 
ing. 

The  results  of  the  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation tend  to  confirm  Thomson's 
corpuscular  theory  of  matter,  that  the 
atom  consists  of  a  sphere  of  positive 
electricity  holding  within  it  an  immense 
number  of  corpuscles  of  negative  electric- 
ity. So  long  as  these  are  balanced  in 
number  and  arranged  in  a  stable  form 
the  atom  is  inert  and  does  not  enter  into 
combination  with  others.  But  some 
atoms  have  one,  two,  three  or  four  extra 
corpuscles,  which  are  unsatisfied  and 
disposed  to  wander  around  inside  the 
atom,  emigrate  to  another  atom,  or  even 
to  escape  into  the  outside  world.  These 
free  corpuscles  determine  the  valence  or 
combining  po\\'er  of  the  atom,  and  the\' 
become  fixed  when  the  atom  unites  with 
another  to  form  a  molecule. 

A  Question  of  Taste 

Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  is 
an  editor  and  a  poet.  His  soul  is  sensi- 
tive to  undulations  of  thought  that  beat 
vainly  upon  the  rhinoceros-hide  periph- 
eries   of   ordinary    mind?.      Who,    then. 
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shall  measure  his  amusement  as  he  reads  So  also,  we  must  in  all  fairness  insist, 
the  eomments  of  New  York  intellects  does  New  York — (occasionally, 
upon  his  commencement  oration  at  New  Nevertheless,  by  far  the  greater  part 
York  University.  of  the  enormous  mass  of  writing  pro- 
Mr.  Johnson  did  not  suppose  that  he  duced  in  New  York,  and  thruout  the 
was  saying  anything  new  when  he  re-  United  States,  for  publication  in  maga- 
marked  that  New  York  has  great  pub-  zine  articles  and  in  books,  is  not  litera- 
lishcrs,  but  not  great  men  of  letters,  and  ture,  and  it  is  a  duty  as  necessary  as  it 
intimated  that  Boston  is  still,  in  some  is  thankless  now  and  then  to  tell  this 
small  way,  a  center  of  literary  activities,  dear  American  populace  just  what  lit- 
He  only  thought  that  the  time  had  come  erature  is  not,  and  just  why  it  is  that  the 
to  say  it  again.  We  arc  not  sure  that  confident  -American  citizen,  with  all  his 
we  follow  the  reasoning  by  which  he  energy  and  undeniable  intePigence,  can- 
arrived  at  this,  judgment,  but  that  does  not,  or  will  not,  and  certainly  does  not, 
not  matter.  turn  out  much   writing  of  true  literary 

That  a  few  New  Yorkers  should  feel  quality, 
aggrieved  when  their  comprehensive  It  is  not  because  Americans  fail  to  un- 
town  is  marked  second  best  in  anything  derstand  that  literature  is  thought  cast  in 
whatever  is  only  a  natural  consequence  the  forms  of  art  or  that  they  are  incapa- 
of  human  frailty.  That  New  Yorkers  ble  of  artistic  creations.  There  is  a  great 
generally  should  wonder  what  differ-  deal  of  crude  artistic  power  in  the  Amer- 
ence  a  man  could  be  thinking  about  w^ho  ican  mind.  But  the  American  mind  is 
discriminated  betw^een  a  literary  center  strangely  insensitive  to  nice  questions  of 
and  a  publishing  center  is  possibly  only  taste;  and  true  literature,  whatever  else 
a  natural  consequence  of  a  New  York  it  may  be,  in  all  lands  and  all  ages  has 
bringing  up.  We  fear,  however,  that  been  thought  expressed  in  terms  of  taste, 
the  limitation  is  more  serious.  The  re-  The  value  of  the  ideas  being  equal,  the 
flections  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  utterance  whole  difference  between  a  work  of  crude 
have  not  been  without  heat,  and  we  de-  power  and  a  work  which  has  both  power 
tect  a  quality  in  the  anger  which  re-  and  enduring  charms  may  infallibly  be 
minds  us  of  the  wrath  of  the  fishw^oman  discovered  by  the  touchstone  of  taste, 
when  Mr.  O'Connor  accused  her  of  A  concrete  example  will  best  make  the 
keeping  an  hypothenuse  in  her  house,  point  clear.  A  book  that  thousands  of 
When  you  tell  a  community  that  it  our  countrymen  are  reading  just  now^ 
doesn't  quite  know  what  literature  is,  humorously  scores  the  great  Americ^.n 
the  charge  is  usually  resented  with  a  de-  vice  of  extravagance.  It  is  a  strong  and 
gree  of  irritation  roughly  proportional  clever  book,  packed  with  good  sense  and 
to  its  truth.  cheerful  philosophy.  Its  author  has  ren- 
For,  to  speak  quite  frankly  and  quite  dered  a  real  service  to  his  fellow  men, 
plainly,  that  part  of  mankind  which  is  but  from  beginning  to  end  he  confuses 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  an  honest  simplicity  of  life  with  quite  un- 
these  matters  has  long  since  agreed  that  necessarily  raw  manners  and  uncouth 
literature  is  more  than  knowledge  and  speech.  The  reader  is  permitted  to  see 
more  than  ideas.  New  Yorkers  in  the  only  two  possibilities —  on  the  one  hand, 
aggregate  possess  a  large  amount  of  refinement  purchased  at  ruinous  cost ;  on 
knowledge,  and  we  should  hesitate  to  the  other  hand,  wholesome  activity,  pru- 
believe  that  they  have  fewer  ideas  per  dence,  good  health  and  happiness  associ- 
capita  than  the  Bostonese,  altho  it  may  ated  with  the  habit  of  sitting  with  one's 
be  admitted  that  New  York  and  Boston  feet  on  the  piano  stool  and  v^ith  such 
ideas  are  not  always  the  same.  With-  economies  as  wedding  invitations  printed 
out  superiority  of  either  knowledge  or  at  the  local  new^spaper  office.  The  pos- 
ideas,  Boston  produces,  we  concede,  a  sibilities  of  saving  engravers' billsby  w^rit- 
small  amount  of  minor  literature  year  ing  the  invitations  with  one's  own  hand, 
by  year.  The  West  and  the  South  also  and  of  living  a  sober,  righteous  and  god- 
occasionally  send  work  of  literary  qual-  ly  life  without  putting  one's  boots  on  the 
ity  to  market,  as  Mr.  Johnson  contends,  piano  stool,  are  not  suggested.     There  is 
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not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  au- 
thor would  regard  such  possibilities  as 
important.  At  least  eighty  millions  of 
his  compatriots  would  fail  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  them  (if  they  should  ever 
read  this  criticism)  as  certainly  as  Mr. 
O'Connor's  fishwoman  failed  to  appre- 
hend the  hypothenuse  in  her  house.  And 
this  is  wh\'  Americans  do  not  produce 
literature. 

A  Year  of  South  Africa 

It  is  now  one  year  since  the  vSputh 
African  Union  was  proclaimed.  Ten 
years  ago  the  larger  part  of  that  im- 
mense territory  was  in  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  Boers  would 
have  nothing  of  English  rule.  1  he  chief 
leader  in  that  war  was  General  Botha, 
a  man  who,  like  General  Lee,  fought 
bravely  but  unsuccessfully,  and  then 
submitted  to  necessity  and  devoted  him- 
self to  healing  the  wounds  of  the  con- 
flict. He  unqualifiedly  accepted  the  re- 
sult, and  took  oflice  under  the  new  rule. 
Meanwhile  the  British  Government  met 
the  Boers  with  equal  generosity,  trusted 
them  fully,  made  them  equals,  accepted 
General  Botha  as  its  best  friend,  and 
now  he  is  in  London  representing  South 
Africa  in  the  conference  of  Colonial 
Premiers.  The  generosity  and  wisdom 
of  this  treatment  of  Natal,  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  is  even 
more  marked  than  our  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  States  in  rebellion  after  our 
Civil  War,  ready  as  we  were  to  take 
them  back  into  full  partnership.  We 
know  no  full  parallel  to  the  act  of  the 
Liberal  Government  of  Great  Britain  in 
its  full  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  its  con- 
quered foes. 

General  Botha  is  a  Dutch  Boer.  He 
cannot  talk  English  well  enough  to  ad- 
dress his  associates  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  their  own  language,  but 
he  appreciates  the  generous  treatment 
which  he  and  his  as'sociates  in  arms 
have  received.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  South  African  Union  he  said : 

"It  recalls,  first,  memories  of  two  peoples, 
each  strong  in  the  heartfelt  feeling  of  the  jus- 
tice of  its  own  cause,  and  each  willing  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  that  cause,  and  each 
of  whom  has  lost  some  of  its  bravest  and  its 
best,  and  suffered  in  the  fight  for  the  right. 
It  recalls  next  memories — very  precious  mem- 


ories—of an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  tol 
eration  and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  states- 
manship, as  a  result  of  which  began  an  era 
of  the  extinction  of  racialism  and  a  display 
of  loyalty  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
\  arious  1  olitical  parties  in  South  Africa  to  the 
great  Empire  to  wdiich  all  belong  that  ren- 
dered union  possible.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  brief  period  of  twelve 
months  since  that  proclamation,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  hopeful  anticipa- 
tJon. 

And  he  adds  that  he  gladly  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  the  solemn  anniversary  to 
assure  the  people  of  the  country  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Empire  more 
whole-heartedly  loyal  than  the  D(jminion 
of  South  Africa.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  inability  of  Liberal  Governments, 
in  their  concern  for  reforms  at  home,  to 
care  for  Greater  Britain,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that,  as  Gladstone 
secured  Egypt,  so  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  been  splendidly  vindicated  by 
the  results  of  its  policy  in  South  Africa. 
We  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  yield  too 
much  self-government  in  .Porto  Rio 
and  the  Philippines.  Thus  Great  Britain 
holds  the  loyalty  of  Canada  and  Austral- 
asia and  South  Africa.  She  does  not 
dare  to  try  it  fully  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Mr.  Roosevelt 
Taft  and  Roosevelt     makes    the    positive 

assurance  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  President  in 
1912.  That  is  wise  and  right.  He  is 
not  hostile  to  his  old  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Taft,  and  not  jealous  of  him. 
As  President  Mr.  Taft  has  justified  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  anticipations  and  prophecies. 
He  has  prest  his  measures  more  quietly 
than  did  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  with  no  less 
patience  and  in  the  end  with  no  less 
success.  He  has  admirably  represented 
the  people,  and  when  he  found  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  developing  too  strong- 
ly, he  has  not  gained  his  purpose  by  in- 
trigue and  bargain,  but  like  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, by  appealing  to  the  people.  This 
is  the  new  way  in  politics,  the  straight- 
forward, honest  way,  which  is  called  the 
American  shirtsleeve  way  in  diplomacy. 
It  is  a  development  in  popular  govern- 
ment ;  it  goes  with  frankness  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  and  the  people  like  it, 
if  the  politicians  do  not.  President  Taft 
deserves  the  renomination,  and  he  will 
receive  it  if,  as  we  fully  believe,  his 
square    dealing    way   of    conducting   his 
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office,  shirking  no  responsibility,  depend- 
ing^ on  the  people  and  appealing  to  them, 
continues  to  meet  popular  response.  No 
other  man,  as  things  are  now,  could 
carry  the  country  against  such  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  as  is  likely  to  be  nomi- 
nated. 

Mexico  gains  much 
Madero.  Reyes  ,  General  Reyes's 
and  De  la  Barra  p^^j-io^ic  acknowledg- 
ment of  Madero's  political  supremacy. 
"The  strength  of  Mexico,"  said  Diaz's 
son  a  few  days  ago,  "lies  in  the  army. 
Whoever  has  the  army  has  Mexico." 
Reyes  has  been  called  "the  idol  of  the 
army."  Officers  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  rank  and  file,  heartily  dislike  Madero. 
Several  of  the  prominent  officers  were 
saying  privately  last  week  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Madero  would  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  resignations.  Reyes,  as 
a  candidate,  could  have  had  the  support 
of  the  army,  with  all  that  this  implies. 
But  his  candidacy  might  have  caused 
civil  war.  He  now  decHnes  to  seek  or  to 
receive  a  nomination,  and  consents  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  subordinate  and 
an  assistant  of  the  successful  revolution- 
ist who  is  the  logical  candidate  for  the 
highest  office,  and  who  deserves  to  be 
elected.  As  Minister  of  War,  General 
Reyes  will  hold  a  place  in  which  his  mili- 
tary popularity  can  be  used  to  the  great- 
est advantage  ia  pacifying  the  Federal 
army  and  completing  a  peaceful  reor- 
ganization of  it.  This  agreement  be- 
tween Madero  and  Reyes  is  one  over 
which  the  Mexican  people  and  all  friends 
of  Mexico  should  rejoice.  The  result  of 
the  coming  election  can  now  easily  be 
foreseen.  Mexico  will  be  fortunate  also 
in  having  at  the  head  of  Madero's  Cab- 
inet the  scholarly  gentleman,  expert 
legislator  and  wise  diplomat,  President 
De  la  Barra.  It  seems  impossible  for 
Cientifico  conspirators  or  revolutionist 
malcontents  to  gain  anything  in  a  move- 
ment against  the  patriotic  combination 
formed  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Mexican 
capital. 

A  Ch  '      f    Furniture  does  change  from 
Ficdon°      century    to    century.      Gray 
said   something  about  look- 
ing* forward   to   an   eternity   of   reading 
Marivaux  and  Crebillon  (notable  roman- 


cers in  their  time)  "on  a  Sofa";  but  to- 
day we  have  Chairs  of  English  fiction. 
The  latest  of  them  to  be  instituted  is  that 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and 
the  first  mcumbent  is  to  be  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson,  inexhaustible  fount  of  platitude 
and  redundancy.  What  work  is  made  of 
sport  nowadays,  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
sporting  spirit!  Schoolboys  pass  (or 
flunk)  examinations  on  Scott,  and  col- 
lege boys  on  all  the  novelists  "what- 
somever."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  effect  of  this  is  upon  the 
reading  taste  of  the  younger  generation. 
A  good  many  boys  and  girls  must  be  dis- 
couraged from  reading  good  fiction  by 
the  feeling  that  it  is  such  stuff  as  school- 
lessons  are  made  of.  What  if  your 
mother  had  thrust  Dickens's  "Pickwick" 
or  Mark  Twain's  'Tom  Sawyer"  into 
your  hands  with  the  exhortsction :  "Read 
it — this  is  vastly  improving!"  Would 
you  have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  you  did 
enjoy  it,  reading  surreptitiously  and  in 
the  spirit  of  play? 

A  Charitable    ^^^    ^""^   ^^   ^^^^   prize-win- 
^.        .  .         ners   who   may   be   embar- 

DlSpOSltlOn  1         .  I-  r        .y 

^  rassed    to    dispose    of    the 

funds  acquired  by  their  vacation  contri- 
butions we  commend  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

Dear  Sir — Allow  me  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  prize  in  vacation  letter  contest 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  competition  when 
my  paper  was  presented  to  you.  Receipt  of 
the  check  has  caused  me  to  consider  various 
forms  of  investment.  My  first  thought  was 
of  railroad  bonds,  which  I  eliminated  on  ac- 
count of  the  element  of  risk.  I  then  thought 
of  savings  banks  and  decided  against  that 
form  of  security  on  account  of  the  low  rate 
of  interest.  In  the  end  I  am  contributing  the 
prize  to  the  Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for 
Children,  as  this  form  of  investment  gives  the 
largest  return  and  the  most  peace  of  mind. 
Cordially  yours, 

Marcus  M.  Marks. 

A  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  undertakes  to  correct  the 
rather  common  theory  that  farm  labor  is 
always  in  demand,  and  always  short  of 
supply.  It  tells  us  that  only  during  cer- 
tain seasons  is  there  a  call  for  help  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  which  cannot  be 
immediately  supplied.  The  high  price  of 
labor  in  the  trades  contrasts  sharply  with 
what  the  farmer  pays  and  can  pay.     He 
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would  have  to  sell  out  and  give  up  the 
whole  job  if  he  were  compelled  to  pay 
his  workmen  $3  and  $4  a  day.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  to  the  farmer  is  about 
$1.65  without  board,  or  $1.26  with 
board.  During  the  harvests — that  is,  of 
grain,  hop  picking,  apple  gathering,  etc. 
— higher  prices  rule.  The  day  averages 
about  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  the  field, 
and  those  who  work  by  the  week  or 
month  must  help  at  the  chores  beside. 
The  bulletin  thinks  that  farm  labor  would 
be  easily  supplied,  even  with  this  differ- 
ence in  wages  and  its  irregularity,  if  a 
system  of  labor  bureaus  were  available 
thru  the  country.  One  town  in  each 
county  should  serve  as  an  employment 
station,  where  the  farmer  might  make  his 
wants  known  and  labor  be  bulletined. 

The  Panama  Exposition  directors  ask 
the  florists  of  the  United  States  to  put 
forth  a  special  effort  to  create  a  new  rose, 
to  be  known  as  the  San  Diego,  which 
they  propose  to  use  very  significantly  in 
connection  with  the  Exposition.  They 
offer  $1,000  for  such  a  rose,  only  the  rose 
must  be  hardy,  the  competitors  must  be 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
must  make  known  their  intentions  to 
compete.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  such  a  superb  production  can  be 
ordered  out  of  hand,  and  produced  when 
wanted.  We  imagine  that  $1,000  will 
scarcely  tempt  our  ablest  rose  growers  to 
spend  a  large  amount  of  time  and  effort. 
Most  of  our  finest  productions  in  horti- 
culture come  from  the  protracted  and 
continuous  efforts  of  the  firms  that  are 
best  prepared  for  such  work.  However, 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  by  offering  a 
prize.  It  may  set  to  work  thousands  of 
amateurs,  and  the  result  may  be  that  we 
shall  have  not  a  single  rose  but  a  full 
catalog. 

We  regret  that  depending-  upon  state- 
ments in  a  prominent  editorial  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  and  responsible 
dailies  of  Philadelphia  we  printed  a.  brief 
note  condemning  the  action  of  four 
judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  being  present  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  discussing 
a  bill  to  pension  judges.  We  have  trust- 
worthy information  that  their  presence 
at  that  time  w^as  a  pure  accident.  They 
had  attended  the  Governor's  annual  din- 


ner to  the  judges,  and  thought  they 
would  look  in  on  the  legislature  which 
was  in  midnight  session  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  business  might  be  on. 
During  the  ten  minutes  they  were  there 
the  bill  happened  to  be  called  up  and 
was  defeated,  and  they  were  joked  on 
their  inability  to  mandamus  the  legisla- 
ture. From  the  lower  house  they 
strolled  to  the  senate  for  a  few  minutes. 
Any  criticism  of  their  action  should  be 
wholly  withdrawn. 

There  are  about  100,000  Christian 
communicants  in  Japan,  a  comparatively 
small,  but  growing  contingent  among  the 
50,000,000  of  population ;  and  they  are 
divided  among  nearly  a  dozen  denomina- 
tions, Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Dis- 
ciples, United  Brethren,  etc.  There  are 
fewer  than  there  were  before  half  a 
dozen  Presbyterian  bodies  united,  and 
three  Methodist  and  two  Episcopalian 
followed,  but  they  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  wider  union.  There  met  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  at  Tokio  on  May  7 
a  large  company  of  leading  native  Chris- 
tians of  all  these  deno^iiinations,  and  they 
made  warm  and  fraternal  addresses,  and 
established  an  organization  for  investi- 
gation looking  toward  corporate  union 
of  all  these  bodies,  if  possible,  into  one. 
As  one  speaker  said,  we  do  not  see  why 
within  from  five  to  seven  years  such  a 
most  desirable  union  cannot  be  achieved. 

-J* 

Perhaps  we  should  have  commented 
on  the  appointment  by  the  Vatican  of 
Mgr.  Prendergast,  the  Auxiliary  of 
Archbishop  Ryan  and  Administrator 
since  his  death,  as  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  a  man  of  magnificent 
presence,  built  on  the  Taft  model,  and 
has  had  the  reputation  among  the  clergy 
of  being  the  best  poker  player  in  the 
State.  He  was  not  Archbishop  Ryan's 
choice,  wdio  desired  a  Lazarist.  It  will 
be  remembered  what  a  fierce  attack  the 
president  of  the  Overbrook  Seminary, 
now  dead,  at  the  centennial  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's Church  in  1902,  made  on  the 
Lazarists  in  Archbishop  Ryan's  pres- 
ence. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  choice 
of  Archbishop  Prendergast  is  a  popular 
one,  for  he  has  popular  gifts  and  is  a 
kindly  administrator,  if  not  a  distin- 
guished scholar. 


^^.^^> 


THE     INDEPENDENT 


Senator  Root  and  Senator  Eodf^e  arc 
strong  friends  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, and  yet  both  have  presented 
anicn(hnents  to  the  Reciprocity  bill  whose 
adoption  in  the  Senate  would  greatly  im- 
peril that  measure,  as  they  well  know. 
Senator  Eodge  offers  his  amendment  in 
behalf  of  a  single  Massachusetts  interest, 
and  Senator  Root  offers  his  in  behalf  of 
a  wealthy  New  York  interest.  They 
tlius  represent  what  is  local ;  they  repre- 
sent simply  their  States.  The  President 
represents  the  whole  country,  and  his 
firm  opposition  to  both  his  friends  has 
greatly  strengthened  him  with  the  people 
as  a  whole.  He  is  now  stronger  with  the 
people  than  is  his  party.  His  frank  ap- 
peal to  the  people  they  like. 

The  failure  of  the  population  of 
France  to  increase  is  explained  by  the 
new  census.  Out  of  11,338,061  married 
couples  1,804,71.0  have  no  children,  and 
7,432,860  have  two  or  less.  Of  the  re- 
mainder nearly  one-half  have  only  three 
children.  That  is,  22,676,122  married 
men  and  women  have  24,710,675  chil- 
dren, a  number  not  sufficient,  counting 
those  who  will  die  unmarried,  to  take 
the  places  of  their  parents.  In  a  country 
where  wilful  sterility  prevails  the  popu- 
lation must  decrease. 

It  is  astonishing  that  Colonel  Garrard 
could,  even  in  a  confidential  document, 
have  given  it  as  a  reason  why  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  army  should  not 
be  raised  to  the  commissioned  grade  that 
he  was  a  Jew.  He  laid  himself  open  to 
stern  rebuke  by  the  President  and  con- 
tempt by  the  people.  We  do  not  want 
any  army  that  thinks  a  Jew  will  do  for  a 
private  soldier  but  is  not  fit  for  the  upper 
caste  of  officer  and  gentleman.  It  is  hard 
enough  as  it  is  to  maintain  the  army  in 
public  esteem  as  a  suitable  career  for  a 
useful  citizen. 

The  Americans  have  successfully  de- 
fended the  International  Polo  Cup, 
which  was  won  from  England  in  1909. 
While  we  are  pleased  to  have  our  coun- 
trymen win,  and  approve  of  the  courte- 
ous and  friendly  sportsmanship  that  has 
characterized  the  contest,  we  cannot  ex- 
press great  enthusiasm  over  a  sport  that 


will  always  remain  a  rich  man's  game, 
and  that  will  therefore  lack  the  spirit  of 
democracy  found  in  games  any  one  with 
a  stick  and  ball  can  play. 

Visitors  abroad  returning  to  this  coun- 
try have  real  reason  to  complain  of  the 
way  our  customs  laws  receive  them  at 
the  dock.  We  should  like  to  have  the 
bill  enacted  now  before  Congress,  which 
increases  the  value  of  exempt  articles 
purchased  abroad  for  personal  use  from 
$100  to  $300,  and  removes  the  prohibi- 
tion against  these  being  given  as  presents. 
If  the  reader  is  interested  let  him  tell  his 
Congressman  so. 

Our  Government  has  been  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  Portuguese  Republic,  slower 
than  Switzerland  and  Brazi*!.  That  is 
right,  for  it  was  w^ell  to  w^ait  until  the 
people  had  the  chance  to  approve  of  it. 
They  have  now^  done  so,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  further  delay,  even  altho  some 
of  the  action  of  the  Government  there 
has  been  unjust  and  has  been  bitterly  re- 
sented here. 

Governor  Blease,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  fallen  pretty  low  in  public  esteem 
when  the  Winthrop  Normal  College 
voted  to  ask  that  the  Governor  should 
not,  as  had  been  usual,  present  them  their 
diplomas,  but  that  the  president  of  the 
college  deliver  them. 

Women  in  the  East  are  coming  to  their 
own.  The  daughter  of  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  London  is  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versitv,  and  the  Chinese  Minister's  little 
girls  are  attending  an  English  school 
with  English  girls. 

There  is  a  new  American  denomina- 
tion. Two  churches  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  main  body  of 
the  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  call 
themselves  the  Christian  Science  Reform 
Church. 

..^ 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autograph  letters, 
the  signature  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
brought  one  cent,  that  of  Madame  Curie 
twenty-five  cents,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
ten  dollars.    De  giistibus. 


Insurance 


The  Evil  of   Policy  Loans 

Our  leading  life  insurance  companies 
recognize  the  evil  of  policy  loans  and 
discourage  tlie  practice  as  far  as  they 
are  able.  Im-oui  the  viewpoint  of  the 
insurance  companies  policy  loans  are 
rarely  repaid  and  are  a  constant  source 
of  surrenders,  lapses  and  losses.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  policyholder  the 
policy  loan  shuuld  be  even  more  undesir- 
able, as  it  defeats  the  very  object  for 
which  the  insurance  was  intended.  In  a 
recent  address  President  Joseph  A.  De 
Boer,  of  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  policy  loan  as  an 
insurance  practice.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  means  to  enable  the  policy- 
holder to  meet  his  premium  during  a 
period  of  personal  financial  weakness  or 
in  hard  times.  The  abuse  has  grown 
until  at  present  policyholders  borrow  on 
this  safety  fund  to  purchase  for  them- 
selves luxuries  they  can  ill  afTord.  For 
this  reason  President  De  Boer  insists  on 
charging  6  per  cent,  interest  on  policy 
loans,  when  he  is  willing  to  buy  bonds 
and  real  estate  mortgages  at  5  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  the  heavy  lapses  caused  by 
policy  loans,  the  constantly  increasing 
size  of  these  loans  will  tend  to  the  limit- 
ing of  this  privilege  by  the  companies. 
Life  insurance  is  an  institution  that  pro- 
vides for  the  safety  and  support  of  de- 
pendent members  of  a  family  on  the 
death  of  the  policyholder.  To  borrow  on 
the  policy  is  like  placing  a  certain  amount 
of  money  in  the  savings  bank  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  your  family,  and  then 
changing  your  mind  and  withdrawing 
the  amount  for  some  purchase.  To  bor- 
row on  an  insurance  policy  is  virtually 
changing  your  mind  and  deciding  to  give 
up  a  worthy  object  that  you  have  labored 
to  accomplish. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writes  us  that  he  re- 
centlv  visited  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  and  saw  the  priceless  docu- 
ments in  their  archives.  Among  other 
papers  were  a  petition  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  tried  to  present  to  George  the 


Third,  the  treaties  of  peace  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  War  of  18 12,  the 
War  with  Spain  and  numerous  other 
treaties.  Tlicse  valuable  documents  and. 
in  fact,  all  the  records  of  the  State  De- 
partment, are  piled  in  wooden  cases  far 
from  fireproof.  In  view  of  the  recent 
disastrous  fire  at  Albany,  it  seems  that 
attention  might  be  called  to  the  danger 
that  surrounds  public  documents  in  other 
cities.  Records  of  this  character  are 
frequently  impossible  to  replace  or  du- 
plicate at  any  price,  and  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  have  these  valuable  papers 
placed  in  adequate  fireproof  vaults. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  will  doubt- 
less afTect  our  rapidly  increasing  insur- 
ance business  in  that  country  to  a  large 
extent.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  Canadian  insurance  that  has 
been  placed  in  home  and  foreign  com- 
panies : 

1900.  1909- 

Canadian  companies  .  .$37,000,000  $79,000,000 
American  companies  .  .  20,000,000  49,000,000 
British    companies    ....     4,000,000        4,000,000 

The  Canadian  companies  increased  113 
per  cent,  in  this  period  and  the  American 
companies  increased  145  per  cent.,  while 
the  British  companies  showed  no  gain. 
The  establishment  of  more  intimate  busi- 
ness relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  assist  our  insurance 
companies  to  increase  their  business  still 
further  in  this  field. 

TiiE  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  established  a  total  abstinence  class, 
where  the  savings  arising  from  a  lower 
dentil  rate  .will  be  shared  solely  by  the 
mem1)ers.  This  decision  is  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  business  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  intoxicants  shorten  the  len^tli 
of  life. 

The  annual  per  capita  fire  waste  in 
the  United  States  is  $2.51,  in  Europe  it 
is  33  cents.  The  lower  figures  abroad 
are  due  to  better  construction,  less  care- 
lessness, increased  responsibility  and 
stricter  laws, 


Financial 


Another  Good  Crop  Report 

An  official  report  indicating  the  larg- 
est cotton  crop  on  record  has  now  been 
followed  by  a  favorable  report  on  wheat. 
In  this  report  (issued  on  the  8th  inst.) 
spring  wheat  is  considered  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Its  condition  on  June  i 
(94.6)  was  exceptionally  high,  and  the 
area  is  greater  than  last  year's  by  1,015,- 
000  acres,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.  A  crop 
of  284,371,000  bushels  is  promised.  Win- 
ter wheat's  condition  has  fallen,  however, 
in  one  month  from  86.1  to  80.4,  and 
therefore  the  May  estimate  of  489,325,- 
000  bushels  gives  way  to  a  June  estimate 
of  479,915,000.  This  quantity  is  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  last  year's  harvest,  for 
last  year's  winter  wheat  area  was  less  by 
nearly  2,000,000  acres.  Condition  and 
acreage  indicate  that  the  crop,  both  win- 
ter and  spring,  will  be  764,286,000  bush- 
els. Last  year's  was  only  695,443,000, 
and  the  largest  ever'  harvested,  that  of 
1 901,  was  748,460,000.  The  quantities 
indicated  on  June  i,  together  with  the 
actual  yields  last  year,  are  shown  below : 

Indicated 
June  I,  191 1.        Harvest,  1910. 

Winter  wheat    479,915,000  464,044,000 

Spring   wheat    284,371,000  231,399,000 

Total   wheat    764,286,000  695,443,000 

Oats    976,425,000  1,126,765,000 

Rye     34,422,000  33,039,000 

Barley    175,246,000  162,227,000 

Decline  of  winter  wheat's  condition 
was  due  to  hot  and  dry  weather  in  May. 
The  condition  of  oats,  85.7,  may  be  com- 
pared with  91  a  year  ago,  and  a  ten  years' 
average  of  88.4.  Acreage  is  cibout  the 
same  as  in  1910,  but  the  yield  must  fall 
below  the  record-breaking  harvest  of  that 
year.  Rye's  condition  is  a  little  below 
the  average,  but  a  crop  larger  than  last 
year's  is  promised.  Barley,  in  good  con- 
dition, will  probably  show  a  larger  total 
than  was  recorded  in  1910,  despite  a  3 
per  cent,  reduction  of  acreage.  The  high 
price  of  cotton  continues  to  be  main- 
tained. To  reasons  heretofore  given — 
that  little  of  the  old  crop  remains  unsold, 
and  that  trade  authorities  think  a  large 
crop  will  no  more  than  make  good  the 
shortage  of  the  last  two  years — has  been 
added  some  injury  or  delay  caused  by  ex- 


treme (lr}ness  and  heat.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  from  corn,  which  makes  our  crop  of 
greatest  value. 

....The  Postmaster  General  has  de- 
cided to  extend  the  postal  savings  system 
by  adding  from  100  to  150  offices  a  week, 
and  it  is  expected  that  by  July  i  the  en- 
tire number  will  exceed  1,000. 

.  .  .  .Consul  Slocum,  oi  Fiume,  reports 
that  $37,617,915  was  sent  by  emigrants 
in  the  United  States  to  Hungary  in  1910, 
and  his  estimate  of  the  amount  sent  in 
the  decade  ending  with  1909  is  $222,000,- 
000. 

....  Seventeen  of  the  New  York  trust 
companies  have  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. They  have  about  $30,000,000  of 
capital  stock  and  more  than  $500,000,000 
of  deposits. 

.  .  .  .The  price  of  platinum  is  higher 
than  ever  before,  exceeding  the  price  of 
five  years  ago  by  132  per  cent.  A  new 
high  price  record  for  tin,  £220  a  ton,  was 
made  in  London  last  week  by  the  efforts 
of  a  syndicate  of  English  speculators. 

....  New  securities — bonds,  notes  and 
stocks — issued  in  this  country  in  the  five 
months  ending  with  May,  by  the  rail- 
roads and  industrial  corporations, 
amounted  to  $992,320,950,  against  $917,- 
291,600  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year. 

.  .  .  .The  annual  output  of  cement  in 
the  United  States  rose  from  8,000,000 
barrels  in  1890  to  65,400,000  barrels  in 
1909.  Imports  fell  from  $3,175,000  in 
1890  to  $396,000  in  1 910,  and  in  the 
same  period  exports  were  increased  from 
$152,000  to  $3,478,000. 

....  The  output  of  pig  iron  fell  to 
1,893,456  tons  in  May,  from  2,065,086  in 
April,  and  2,171,111  in  March.  No  fur- 
ther reduction  of  steel  prices  is  expect- 
ed. Following  its  recent  purchase  of  the 
Risdon  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco, 
for  $2,500,000,  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
bought  the  wholesale  business  of  the  Bas- 
sett-Pressley  Company,  in  Cleveland,  for 
something  less  than  $1,000,000. 
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The  Direct  Election 
of  Senators 


On  the  night  of 
June  12  the  Sen- 
ate adopted,  hy  a 
vote  of  64  to  24,  the  resohition  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
There  was  a  tie  vote — 44  to  44 — on  the 
adoption  of  the  Bristow  substitute  for 
the  original  Borah  resolution.  Vice- 
President  Sherman  cast  the  deciding 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Bristov^  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  puts  the  reso- 
lution in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
voted  upon  and  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin  at  the  last  session.  The  amend- 
ment, which  is  repugnant  to  Democratic 
members  and  may  not  be  accepted  by  the 
House,  has  the  effect  of  retaining  in  the 
Constitution  the  existing  provision  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  power  to 
regulate  the  time,  manner  and  place  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  in  the 
several  States.  Only  one  Senate  Demo- 
crat, Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  voted  for  the 
Bristow  amendment.  Five  Republicans 
voted  with  the  Democrats  against  this 
amendment :  Borah,  Gronna.  La  Follette, 
Poindexter,  Works. 

rru     t:>    ■       ' 'J.     A  Senators  Mc- 

The  Reciprocity  Agreement    ^^       ,  r 

r>  r        ^u '   o  ^  Cumber,     o  f 

Before  the   Senate  ^.t     ^1     A  1 

North  Dako- 
ta, and  Curtis,  of  Kansas  (Republicans), 
speaking  as  in  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican agriculturists,  last  week  declared 
their  well  known  hostility  to  the  Reci- 
procity agreement.  Senator  Gore,  the 
blind  Democrat  from  Oklahoma,  fol- 
lowed them,  rising  with  a  document  in 
his  hand  wliich  he  said  was  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Sexsmith,  a  member  of  the  Domin- 


ion Parliament  from  Ontario.  Mr.  Sex- 
smith  had,  said  Senator  Gore,  predicted 
the  same  dire  results  of  reciprocity  for 
the  Canadian  farmer  that  the  Senators 
from  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest 
prophesied  for  our  own  farmers.  That 
the  opponents  to  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment had  a  forlorn  hope  is  reflected  in 
Senator  McCumber's  prediction  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  "this  measure 
will  pass  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
two  to  one."  The  expectation  that  the 
Root  amendment  will  be  rejected  grows. 
Its  rejection  is  definitely  predicted  by 
Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  Re- 
publican chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  by  Representative  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama,  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  latter  adds  that  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  would  not  accept 
the  amendment  even  if  the  Senate  passed 
it.  A  New  York  newspaper  charges  that 
the  Root  amendment  was  draftecl  bv  the 
attorneys  of  the  so-called  Paper  Trust, 
and  another  New  York  newspaper,  in  its 
Washington  correspondence,  states  that 
the  representatives  of  paper  manufac- 
turers working  in  behalf  of  the  Root 
amendment  have  constituted  ''the  onl\ 
lobby  of  any  consequence  which  has  been 

in  Washington  during  this  session." 

Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota 
(Republican),  has  not  only  attacked  the 
reciprocity  agreement  but  declares  that 
the  President  has,  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
measure,  exceeded  his  constitutional 
powers,  making  "an  agreement  or 
treaty,"  thru  the  State  Department : 

"which  he  seeks  to  ratify  not  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  but  by  a  mere  majority 
of  the  Senate  supplemented  by  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Renresentatives,  or  by 
a   n:ere   legislative  act." 
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The    Lorimer 
Investigation 


The  Loriincr  iuvcstig'at- 
in.^  coniiniltcc  of  the 
I'liitcd  Stales  Senate  a])- 
])<)Mite(l,  June  15,  John  II.  Marhle,  attor- 
iie\'  U)V  the  Inlei-state  (Oniineree  (oni- 
niission,  and  John  J.  llealw  of  C'hieai^o, 
formerly  State's  attorne\-  of  Cook  ("onn- 
ty,  and  r^eently  attorney  for  the  llelni 
investii;atin<.>-  eoniniittee  of  the  Illinois 
State  Senate,  as  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee in  the  reinvestij^ation  of  Senator 
Lorimer's  election.  Satisfaction  is  ex- 
prest  amono-  members  of  the  Senate  over 
the  choice  of  counsel,  both  having  had 
great  experience  as  lawyers  and  investi- 
gators.  Before    this,    subpoenas    had 

already  been  issued  by  the  Senate  for  a 
score  of  witnesses.  The  special  commit- 
tee will  hold  its  first  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington, but  will  go  later  to  Chicago, 
Springfield  and  probably  Duluth.  The 
committee  will  not  wait  until  Congress 
adjourns  before  getting  down  to  active 
work.  Night  sessions  will  be  held,  and 
the  select  committee  will  visit  Illinois  no 
later  than  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
entire  Legislature  of  the  State  of  lUinois 
will  be  called  as  witnesses.  The  first 
hearin.g  was  to  have  been  held  last  Tues- 
day in  Washington.  The  first  witnesses 
called  will  be  former  Governor  Yates,  of 
Illinois,  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.  Other  Chicagoans  upon 
whom  subpoenas  have  been  served  are 
Edward  Tilden,  Edward  Hines,  C.  F. 
Wiehe,  Clarence  S.  Funk,  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  H.  H. 
Kohlsaat,  of  the  Record-Herald,  and 
George  W.  Hinman,  of  the  Inter-Ocean. 

The  Committee  on  Elections  of  the 

Wisconsin  Assembly  has  recommended 
concurrence  in  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  Isaac  Stephenson 
bought  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  requesting  that  body  to  investi- 
gate the  "manner,  method  and  means  by 
and  tliru  which  he  secured  his  election." 

On  Mondav  President 
Various  Items  and  Mrs.  Taft  cele- 
brated their  silver  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  serve  5,000  persons  at  the 
White  House,  and  ])unchbowls  were 
placed  on  the  terraces  and  lawns.  Many 
relatives  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Taft 


came  to  Washington  to  attend  the  rece])- 
tion,   and    many   gifts    have   been    show- 

ei-ed   u|)on   the  i)air. John   J.   McNa- 

niara,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  l>ridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers,  and  William 
j.  iJnrns,  head  of  the  Ihn-ns  Detective 
Agenc}',  have  been  indicted  l)y  the 
Marion  County  (Ind.)  grand  jury.  Mc- 
Namara  is  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
destroy  with  dynamite  the  bridge  of  the 
Peoria  &  Pekin  Railroad  Company,  at 
Peoria.  111.,  and  with  storing  explosives 
in  this  city.  Purns  is  charged  with  kid- 
napping McNamara  and  forcibly  taking 
him  out  of  the  State.  James  Hossick,  a 
city  detective  of  Los  Angeles  who  took 
McNamara  from  Indianapolis  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  to  California,  is  also  indicted. 
He  is  now  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
Cal.,  on  vacation.     Burns  is  in  Europe. 

The  strike  of  the  employees  of  the 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Pennsylvania's  industrial 
establishments,  continues,  and  more  men 
are  out  as  we  go  to  press  than  at  any 
earlier  date  since  the  strike  was  declared. 
The  strikers  wanted  to  parade  on  Mon- 
day, but  permission  to  do  so  was  denied 
by  the  Philadelphia  Director  of  Public 
Safety.  Meantime  notice  has  been  filed 
at  Harrisburg  of  the  increase  of  capital 
stock  by  Baldwins  (henceforth  the 
Philadelphia  Locomotive  W^orks)  from 
$50,000  to  $40,000,000. 

^,     p.  There    was    but    little    dis- 

•     -itir    ^-"^^     order  last  week  in  Mexico. 

in  Mexico        ^  1      t~»  •  1      „ 

General     Reyes     issued     a 

manifesto,  urging  all  to  support  Madero 
and  elect  him  President.  To  the  latter's 
candidacy  there  will  be  no  strong  oppo- 
sition. This  is  admitted  by  Seiior  Esta- 
nol,  formerly  one  of  Diaz's  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, who  has  set  out  to  form  a  party. 
It  will  have  no  candidate,  he  says,  but 
will  strive  to  prevent  too  great  central- 
ization of  power.  Madero  is  an  honest 
man,  he  adds,  but  is  not  strong  and  is 
making  many  blunders.  General  Tre- 
vino,  formerly  commander  of  the  army, 
has  been  nominated  for  President  by  a 
Monterey  political  club,  and  has  accept- 
ed the  honor.  Madero  has  reviewed  the 
rebel  army  at  Cuernavaca  and  other 
neighboring  ])laces  and  has  been  well  re- 
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ceivcd    there.       In    some    parts    of    the 
cuiiiitry   the   levohitionists   refuse  to   hi\' 
aside  their  arms,  but  the  pacification  of 
all  within  a  short  time  is  expected.     At 
Juarez  there   is   loud   complaint   because 
civil  employees  of  the   Diaz   regime   re- 
main on  the  payroll.     Many  retiring  iMa- 
derist  soldiers  are   disappointed   because 
the  promised  farms  have  not  been  given 
to  them.     Peon  soldiers  in  Morelos  have 
taken    land    for   themselves,    without    re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  owners,     l^he   in- 
coming   Maderist    Ciovernor    of    Sonora 
has  unearthed  defalcations  and  thefts  of 
the  preceding  State  Government  amount- 
ing to  about  $1,000,000.     It  is  said  that 
the    great    estates    of    his    predecessor. 
Governor  Torres,  and  of  ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent   Corral,    will    be    confiscated.      The 
Yaqui  Indians  demand  that  large  tracts 
taken   from   them  by  the   Diaz   Govern- 
ment be  restored.     These  lands,  covered 
by   certain    concessions,   have   been   sold 
in  part  to  settlers  by  a  company  which 
includes    capitalists    of    New    York    and 
Los  Angeles.     The  new  Maderist  Gov- 
ernor of  Chihuahua,  Abraham  Gonzales, 
publishes  an  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  policy  of  -the  new  Government  con- 
cerning   concessions    to    Americans    and 
other  foreigners.     He  says  : 

"All  Americans  who  grieved  at  the  down- 
fall of  the  Diaz  Administration  will  find  that 
their  grief  was  well  founded.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  away  the  riches  of  any  foreign- 
er who  legally  holds  them,  but  we  realize 
that  under  the  Diaz  system  the  granting  of 
concessions  with  their  ruinous  payments  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  Mexican  politicians 
was  a  virtual  selling  out  of  Mexico.  For 
years  Mexico  has  been  exploited  by  foreign- 
ers until  the  great  body  of  the  people  ha\e 
nothing.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  paupers.  Now  all  special 
privileges  shall  cease  if  we  can  accomplish 
it.  We  hope  to  maintain  the  friendh'est  r  - 
lations  with  Americans,  and  we  shall  invite 
all  foreign  capital  to  come  in;  but  there  will 
be  no  more  selling  out  of  the  country  liy 
piecemeal.  We  will  invite  compel it'on,  not 
monopoly.  If  American  capital  wishes  to 
come  here  it  must  be  prepared  to  compete 
V  ith  Mexican  capital.  No  exclusive  i)rivilegt'; 
will  be   given   foreigners." 

Company  stores,  in  towns  where  lar':^c 
numbers  of  men  are  eni])l()\('(l,  he  ad  Is, 
will  be  abolished.  Me  thinks  tlmt  "for- 
eigners, including  Americans,  who  ])r()fit- 
ed  so  greatly  under  the  Diaz  s>stem,  will 
be  hard  hit  by  the  new  era,"  but  ex])ects 
that  efforts  ''to  im])rove  the  condition  of 


Mexico's  p(jverty-stricken  peot)le  will 
have  the  heart}-  support  of  the  great  body 
of  the  .Vnicrican  people."  The  Pearson 
oil  interests  are  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
alleged  that  stock  was  given  to  certain 
prominent  men  who  afterward  became 
directors  of  the  National  Railways  and 
used  their  inlluence  for  the  oil  company's 
profit  ;  also  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  connection  with  the  Pe-irson 
construction  of  the  1'ehuantepec  railroad. 

Ricardo  Plores  Magon,  the  Socialist 

agitator  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  pub- 
lishes a  paper,  was  arrested  there  on  the 
14th,  with  two  of  his  editors,  on  a  hed- 
eral  indictment  charging  them  with  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  laws.  Richard 
Ferris,  the  theatrical  manager  who  was 
elected  President  of  the  Socialist  rei)ub- 
lic  of  Lower  California,  has  been  arrest- 
ed on  a  similar  charge.  The  Magon  rev- 
olutionists appear  to  have  been  merely 
bandits.  In  the  Altar  district  of  Sonora, 
a  few  days  ago,  twenty-eight  of  them 
were  tried,  condemned  and  shot  by  Vla- 
derist  officers.  The  sixty  wdio  were  hold- 
ing Mexicali  sold  out  to  the  people  of  the 
town,  last  week,  for  $10  apiece.  For  the 
suppression  of  some  500  more,  who  are 
harassing'  the  people  in  Sonora,  Federal 
and  Maderist  troops  are'  to  be  sent  by  rail 
from   El    Paso  thru   American   territory. 

The  Diaz  troops  were  poorly  armed. 

Large  numbers  of  their  cartridges,  cap- 
lured  at  Juarez,  contained  only  enough 
powder  to  send  a  bullet  70  feet.  These 
graft  cartridges  were  made  in  Govern- 
ment   factories. China    will    send    no 

warship  to  the  Mexican  coast.  Her  claim 
for  indemnity  will  be  peacefully  adjtisted. 

The  report  of  the  arbitration  tribunal 

concerning  the  Chamizal  boundary  dis- 
pute, which  aifects  a  part  of  El  Paso,  is 
unsatisfactory  to  both  countries  and  in- 
decisive. It  provides  fcM*  a  division  of 
the  land  b\'  reference  to  the  river  boun- 
(lar\  line  as  it  existed  in  1864,  but  the 
tribimal  does  not  atteni])t  to  locate  that 
line,  and  it  is  said  that  no  one  can  do  it. 
Probably  the  controversx    will  be  settled 

by  (li])l()niatic  negotiations. The  revo- 

li'tionist  prisoners  at  Chihuahua,  among 
ihem  fourteen  .Americans,  have  been  lib- 
erated.  Diaz,     now     in     Spain,     com- 

])lains  of  the  ingrat-'tude  of  the  Mexican 
l^eople  and  of  the  treachery  of  men 
whom  he  JKUJ  helped. 
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^,      ,,        ,      liniiicdiatcly    after    the    ar- 

e       arc       y[y^\     qj^    ^\^^,    j  ^^ji     ^^    p^rt 

for  Castro       ,        /y   •         .,1     ^x  r     ,, 

dc    Paix     (Hayti),    of    the 

cruiser  "Consul  Grostuck,"  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Fort  au  I'rince,  Mr. 
Torres,  sent  word  to  Washington  that 
Cipriano  Castro,  the  deposed  President 
of  X'enezuela,  was  on  board.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  American  Minister, 
Mr.  Furniss.  Whereupon  our  State  De- 
partment published  its  belief  that  all  the 
interested  European  and  American  Pow- 
ers "would  co-operate  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal in  Venezuela  of  the  intolerable 
conditions  of  the  Castro  regime."  The 
ship  was  formerly  an  Italian  war  vessel, 
called  the  "Umbria."  Hayti  bought  her 
in  December  last  and  has  paid  $50,000 
on  account.  But  she  failed  to  arrive, 
and  Captain  Willy  Meyer,  of  the  Ger- 
man navy,  whom  Hayti  had  employed  to 
command  her,  went  home  in  disgust. 
The  story  told  about  her  two  weeks  ago 
was  that  she  carried  a  cargo  of  arms, 
had  been  bought  by  Castro,  and  had 
stopped  at  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he 
had  been  taken  on  board.  When  at  last 
she  appeared  at  a  Haytian  port,  Hayti's 
Government  regarded  her  with  suspi- 
cion. Our  Government  sent  the  scout 
cruiser  "Birmingham"  to  Hayti.  On 
the  15th,  the  suspected  ship  went  from 
Port  de  Paix  to  Port  au  Prince.  There 
it  was  of^cially  denied  that  Castro  was 
on  board.  George  Grostuck,  Ecuador's 
consul  at  Berlin,  who  sold  the  ship  to 
Hayti,  said  the  Castro  story  was  "a 
myth."  On  the  17th  the  ship  was 
searched  by  order  of  Hayti's  Govern- 
ment. Later  in  the  day  she  was  searched 
by  officers  of  the  "Birmingham."  There 
was  no  trace  of  Castro.  Some  think  he 
landed  on  the  Haytian  coast  before  the 
ship  sought  a  port.  The  captain  admit- 
ted he  had  said  he  was  carrying  Castro, 

but  this,  he  explained,  was  his  joke. 

Ofificers  of  the  revolutionary  junta  of 
V^enezuela  in  New  York  still  deny  that 
they  are  associated  with  Castro.  Gomez, 
they  say,  is  worse  than  his  predecessor, 
and  there  will  soon  be  a  revolution.  But 
Venezuela  is  peacefully  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
her  independence.  Our  Government 
will  send  Thomas  C.  Dawson  as  special 
ambassador,  on  board  the  armored 
cruiser     "North     Carolina."- As     the 


result  of  an  investigation,  Marquess 
Rocha,  commander  of  Brazil's  Marine 
Corps,  has  been  relieved  of  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  deaths,  by  suffocation,  of 
eighteen  mutinous  marines  while  they 
were  in  ])rison.  The  inquiry  followed 
the  memorable  revolt  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy. The  two  journal- 
ists who  stabbed  the  American  vice- 
consul  at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  two 
years  ago,  when  there  were  many  exhi- 
bitions of  anti- American  feeling,  have 
at  last  been  sent  to  prison,  one  for  four- 
teen years,  the  other  for  six. 

,xr    ,   T    ,.  J     The  Cuban  House  has 

West  Indies  and  ,    ,  , 

n     4.    ^  A        •         passed,  by  a  large  ma- 
Central  America      ^     -      '     -^  ,  .,,     ^. 

jority,  a  bill  discon- 
tinuing instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  public  schools,  and  has  re- 
fused to  provide  for  the  salary  of  Miss 
Phillips,  for  several  years  past  the  super- 
visor of  such  instruction  in  Havana. 
Newspapers  at  the 'capital  argue  that  this 
is  unwise ;  members  of  the  opposing 
minority  in   the  House  say  it   indicates 

ingratitude  to  the  United  States. In 

Flayti,  the  rebel  forces  have  been  win- 
ning victories.  They  are  fighting  in  the 
interest  of  Gen.  Antenor  Firmin,  for- 
merly Minister  to  Great  Britain  and  lead- 
er of  the  revolt  in   1902. Opponents 

in  the  Senate  of  the  convention  concern- 
ing the  proposed  loan  of  $10,000,000  to 
Honduras  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York 
bankers  will  move  to  make  the  debate  a 
public  one,  preferring  publicity  to  the 
secrecy  of  an  executive  session.  Poli- 
carpo  Bonilla,  some  years  ago  President 
of  Honduras,  is  in  Washington  opposing 
the  convention  or  treaty.  He  asserts 
that  the  terms  of  the  loan  contract  are 
too  favorable  to  the  bankers.  This  Bo- 
nilla is  not  in  sympathy  with  Manuel 
Bonilla,   leader  of  the   recent  successful 

revolution.- Owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 

complaints  of  Chief  Engineer  Goethals, 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  President  of 
Panama  has,  by  decree,  prohibited  gam- 
l)ling  by  means  of  the  game  of  poker  in 

the    Republic Jnan    J.    Estrada,    who 

was  forced  to  resion  the  Presidency  of 
Nicaragua,  has  sailed  from  Guatemala 
for  New  Orleans,  on  his  w^ay  to  \\^ash- 
ington.  A  very  strict  censorship  i)re- 
vents    the    transmission    of    news    from 
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Nicaragua  by  wire. By  pumping,  the 

water  within  the  coffer  dam  surround- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  battleship  "Maine" 
has  been  lowered  about  ten  feet  ,and  it 
is  now  seen  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
explosions  was  very  great.  Probably  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  float  the  wreck,  or 
even  half  of  it. 

„,  ,  .  ,  The  conference  of  the 
The  Imperial      ,)  1      ^1  \i;„ 

„     r    ^  .  i  renuers  and   otlier  iVLm- 

Conference         •,  r   ,1  ir 

isters  of  the  sen-govern- 
ing colonies  of  the  British  Empire  was 
chiefly  occupied  during  the  week  with 
the  consideration  of  means  of  improve- 
ment of  imperial  communication.  The 
plans  for  an  "All  Red"  route  of  steam- 
ship and  railroad  lines  were  discussed  at 
length,  but  nothing  came  of  it  except  a 
resolution  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  that  it  was  desirable  to  estab- 
lish the  best  possible  service.  One  of 
the  plans  advocated  called  for  21 -knot 
steamers  running  between  Blacksod 
Bay,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Hali- 
fax, connecting  with  fast  express  trains 
direct  to  Vancouver,  and  these  with  an- 
other line  of  swift  steamers  to  Australia. 
It  was  argued  that  this  route  across  the 
Atlantic,  being  more  northerly,  would  be 
more  secure  in  time  of  war  from  inter- 
ruption by  the  enemy,  and  that,  being 
shorter,  it  would  draw  much  of  the  trade 
that  now  goes  to  New  York.  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George  explained  that  the  cost  of 
a  2 1 -knot  service  was  prohibitive,  and 
that    of    an    i8-knot    service    enormous. 

When  the  question  of  cable  service 

came  up,  the  Premiers  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  advocated  a  state  cable 
service.  The  Government  ought  to  buy 
up  the  Atlantic  cables,  or  in  case  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  should  lay  its  own  lines. 
Senator  Pearce,  Australian  Minister  of 
Defense,  said  that  every  attempt  to  ob- 
tain improvements  in  commercial  and 
press  services  had  been  blocked  by  the 
Atlantic  companies.  The  Pacific  Cable 
Company,  he  said,  carried  press  matter 
T 0,000  miles  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  a 
word,  while  tlie  Atlantic  companies 
charge  to  cents  a  word  for  sending  only 
3,000  miles.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Pre- 
mier of  Canada,  also  criticised  the  At- 
lantic companies  and  said  that  it  was 
strongly    believed    in    Canada    that    the 


high  rates  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
combination  between  the  companies. 
Postmaster-General  Samuel  opposed  the 
resolution  on  the  ground  that  state- 
owned  cables  would  be  too  expensive. 
The  existing  service  was,  he  said,  speedy 
and  accurate,  so  the  state  could  not  enter 
the  field  on  the  ground  of  superior  effi- 
ciency, and  as  for  cheapness,  the  rates 
under  state  management  would  be 
doubled.  If  Atlantic  cables  were  laid  by 
the  state  it  would  cost  $250,000  annually, 
twice  as  much  as  the  receipts,  and  they 
would  not  draw  business  from  the  exist- 
ing cables  because  these  were  connected 
with  land  lines  owned  by  private  com- 
panies. The  Postmaster-General  looked 
to  the  development  of  wireless  to  cheap- 
en cable  rates.  He  stated,  in  discussing 
the  motion  of  the  Premer  of  New  Zea- 
land for  the  establishment  of  state  wire- 
less stations  thruout  the  empire,  that  the 
Government  favored  the  scheme  and 
proposed  to  begin  immediately  by  estab- 
lishing stations  in  England,  Cyprus, 
Aden,  Bombay,  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  West  Australia.  The  last  would 
later  be  linked  to  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa.  It  would  be  impracticable 
at  present  to  send  wireless  messages 
across  the  Pacific  on  account  of  the  cost. 
The  motion  presented  favoring  ne- 
gotiations with  other  governments  for 
the  adoption  of  universal  international 
penny  postage  was  not  favored  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  He  said  that  it 
would  involve  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $2,250,000  annually. 
The  loss  for  the  first  year  on  a  i)enny 
post  from  England  to  the  United  States 
was    $680,000,    and    that    it    would   take 

fourteen  years  to  recoup. Sir  David 

P.  de  Villiers  Graaf,  ^Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  South  Africa,  proposed  a  reso- 
lution against  shipping  combines,  and 
cited  in  favor  of  it  the  benefits  to  Amer- 
ican shippers  by  the  abolition  of  rebates 
thru  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Syd- 
ney Charles  Buxton,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  shippers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  was  not  strong  enough  against 
the  rebate  svstem  to  justify  such  legisla- 
tive prohibition,  but  he  agreed  to  sup- 
port an  amended  resolution  providing 
for  concerted  action  by  all  the  govern- 
ments   of    the    empire    against    shipping" 
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combines   when   il   was  shown   they   were 

prejU(Heial    lo    I  he    empire's    trade. 

1  lie  most  imj)ortant  action  of  the  con- 
ference IS  perhaps  the  passage  of  two 
resolutions  presinted  by  Premier  Lau- 
rier,  the  first  providing  that  a  royal  com- 
mission be  api)ointed  to  visit  the  oversea 
dominions  and  report  on  trade  and  re- 
sources and  tlie  best  methods  for  their 
development ;  and  the  second  that  Great 
Ih'itain  negotiate  with  foreign  nations  to 
secure  the  ri^lit  of  a  dominion  to  wnth- 
draw^  from  any  commercial  treaty  with- 
out impairing  the  application  of  the 
treaty  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Sir 
Edward  (irey,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  accepted  the  resolution 
with  the  understanding  that  in  case  the 
foreign  nation  objected  to  this  modifica- 
tion the  old  treaty  remain  in  force  until 
a  new  one  is  adopted. 


^ 


The  Seamen's 
Strike 


strike 


seamen    began    at 


The     international 

of 

Southampton  with  the 
crew  of  the  "Olympic,"  the  newest  and 
largest  vessel  of  the  White  Star  Line. 
It  was  found  possible  to  replace  the 
crew  and  the  vessel  started  on  her  first 
voyage  to  New  York  on  June  14,  the  ap- 
pointed date.  Most  of  the  other  vessels 
from  that  port  were  held  up  owing  to 
the  crews  refusing  to  sign  without  in- 
creased pay.  At  Liverpool  the  "Teu- 
tonic," of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  the 
"Empress  of  Ireland."  of  the  Canadian 
P^acific  Steamship  Company,  were  not 
able  to  get  off  until  the  companies  had 
conceded  an  increase  of  10  shillings  a 
month  to  all  the  seamen  on  their  vessels. 
The  strike  of  the  coal  porters  at  South- 
ampton, which  broke  out  on  June  9,  was 
settled  by  a  compromise  on  the  14th. 
The  strike  is  organized  to  secure  a  mini- 
mum wage,  a  conciliation  board  and  a 
general  betterment  of  conditions.  So 
far  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  Lon- 
don, Liverpool  and  Southampton,  for. 
altlio  strikes  have  been  declared  in  the 
Dutch  and  French  ])orts,  the  men  have 
not  shown  much  enthusiasm  about  i)ut- 
ting  them  into  force.  The  leaders  of  the 
organization  do  not  w^ant  the  men  to 
break  their  contracts  or  to  desert  their 
vessels  at  foreign  ports,  but  urge  them 
to  insist  u])on  higher  wages  before  sign- 


ing   for  new  voyages. In    Xew   V(jrk 

a  lormal  strike  against  the  Morgan  Line 
was  declared  June  17  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Seamen's  L'nion.  The  "Monius," 
bound  for  Xew  Orleans,  was  delayed  in 
the  Hudson  River  thirty-six  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  the  unifjn,  the  seamen's  strike 
results  from  widespread  dissatisfaction 
over  pay,  hours,  accommodations  aboard 
ship,  and  food. 


rp,      T-,       ,  ,.       An  edict  formalh-  declar- 

rhe  Republic  ^,  ^   1  i-  t'  r 

.  p     '       ,       iiig   the    establishment    of 

the  Republic  and  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Braganza  dynasty  was 
promulgated  on  the  17th  and  the  con- 
stituent assembly  recently  elected  b}' 
popular  vote  convenes  on  June  19  at 
Lisbon.  The  Provisional  Government 
will  proffer  its  resignation,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  but  will  doubt- 
less remain  in  office  for  the  present. 
Monarchical  sentiment  is  scarcely  repre- 
sentg:i  in  the  assembly  as  almost  all  the 
constituencies  elected  Republicans  of 
varying  degrees  of  radicalism.  But  the 
monarchist  refugees  over  the  border  are 
gathering  their  forces  for  a  demonstra- 
tion at  this  critical  moment  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Government.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  northern  frontier  is  to  b? 
invaded  near  Graga  by  an  expedition  of 
several  hundred  from  Galicia  under 
Captain  Couceire  for  the  restoration  of 
the  King.  To  meet  this  the  Provisional 
Government  advanced  troops  to  Ponte 
da  Barca  and  Montalegre.  Other  regi- 
ments to  rei^lace  them  w^ere  sent  north 
from  Lisbon  to  Braga  and  Villa  Real 
and  gunboats- patrol  the  rivers.  A  roy- 
alist attack  w^as  also  threatened  on  the 
southeastern  border.  In  compliance 
with  the  protests  of  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment Premier  Canalejas,  of  Spain, 
has  issued  an  official  statement  declaring 
that  while  refugees  from  Portugal  may 
find  safe  asylum  in  Spain,  they  must  re- 
frain from  conspiring  against  the  Re- 
public. 14ie  Governors  of  Provinces  on 
the  frontier  are  stricth-  enjoined  to  see 
that  Spanish  territorv  is  not  used  as  a 
base  for  revolutionary  movements. 
There  are  rumors  of  monarchist  con- 
spiracies inside  Portugal  and  many 
IM'oniinent  persons  suspected  of  complic- 
ity have  ])een  placed  under  arrest. 
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riic  I'rcnch  (iovcninicnl 
French  Affairs  has  practically  1)  c  c  ii 
()l)lii;e(l  to  abandon  il-> 
attc)n])l  to  restrict  the  nsc  of  the  term 
chanipaj^nc  to  the  ])r()(liict  of  a  certain 
district.  .A  decree  had  been  ])repaied  l)\ 
the  CVnnicil  of  State  and  signed  1)\  Pres- 
ident hallieres  prescribing-  the  nse  of  the 
weirds  "second  zone"  for  tiie  desi.'^na- 
tion  of  chami)a*4ne  ])roduce(l  ontside  the 
narrower  limit.  This,  however,  was  re- 
pudiated as  an  nnjnst  discrimination 
ai^ainst  the  product  of  the  Aube  I)e])art- 
ment  and  seemed  likely  to  renew  the  dis- 
orders, so  finally  the  Cabinet  reversed 
its  decision  and  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  proposal  to  rescind  delimitation  of  tlu' 
champagne  region.  The  action  of  the 
(70vernn:ient  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
265  to  16.  The  Senate  shortly  before 
Easter  had  voted  to  abolish  all  delimita- 
tion and  it  was  this  vote  that  ])rovoked 
the  riots  in  the  Marne.  As  a  substitute 
the  Government  will  bring  forward  two 
bills  to  prevent  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  champagne  wine,  increasing 
the  penalties  for  the  use  of  false  local 
designations.  On  account  of  the  great 
destruction  of  pro])erty  in  the  recent 
riots  in  the  champagne  district  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  in  the  attempt  at 
enforcing  the  adulteration  laws,  addi- 
tional legislation  is  called  for  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  compensation  of  dam- 
ages in  public  disorders.  A  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  provides  that  in 
'such  cases  half  the  indemnity  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State  and  half  by  the  local 
commune,  except  where  one  of  these  re- 
sponsible parties,  by  j^roving  the  culpa- 
ble negligence  of  the  other,  succeeds  in 
fixing  upon  it  a  maximum  proportion  of 

60  per  cent,  of  its  own  obligations. 

The  Government  also  received  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  tlie  same  da}-  for  its  policv  in  Mor- 
occo. For  three  days  M.  Cruppi.  the 
newly  appomted  Minister  of  Forei-^n 
Aflfairs,  was  under  a  fire  of  interpella- 
tions on  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  in  the  end  a  resolution  of  approval 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  434  against 
yj.  It  is  probable  that  these  large  votes 
do  not  indicate  the  real  strength  of  the 
Government  but  are  unusually  lenient, 
due  to  the  public  sympathy  resulting 
from  the  aeroplane  accident  which  killed 
the  Minister  of  War  and  wounded  Pre- 


mier Monis.  M.  Cruppi  said  that  the 
])olic\"  of  the  (Government  would  consist 
in  the  creation  of  a  Moroccan  army, 
hastening  reforms  in  the  organization  of 
the  ])olice  and  assuring  ordei-,  placing 
the  Snhan's  autloritx'  on  a  Inni  bisis  in 
the  interests  of  all.  maintaining  the  o])en 
door     and     cstal)lishing     economic     and 

commercial     liberty. The     S])anish 

( Government  has  sent  to  the  b^'ench  a 
menK^andum  justifying  the  militar\'  oc- 
cupation of  V\  Araish  and  Alkazar  by 
the  Spanish  troops.  The  Sultan  of 
Morocco  has  protested  against  the  action 
of  Spain  and  declares  that  he  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Powers  to  protect  him 
against  this  violation  of  the  Algeciras 
Convention.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Spanisli  Government  has  collected  at 
Cadiz  a  force  of  10,000  men  with  all 
necessary  armament  and  supplies  ready 
for     shipment    to    the    newly    occupied 

tov/ns  in  Morocco. According  to  the 

census  of  March  5,  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Paris  within  the  fortifications  is 
2,847,000.  If  the  suburban  towns  be  in- 
cluded the  total  would  be  over  4,000,000. 
The  military  authorities  have  deter- 
mmed  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
Paris  with  a  view  of  their  possible  re- 
quisition in  time  of  war.  The  number 
was  found  to  be  15,877,  or  rather  more 
than  a  third  of  the  total  number  in 
France.  There  were  also  in  the  city 
some     T,200    automobiles    belonging    to 

transients. At  the  start  of  the  great 

aeroplane  race  for  the  three  ca})itals, 
Paris.  Brussels  and  London,  on  June  18, 
three  aviators  were  killed.  Le  Martin 
lost  control  of  his  machine  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  start  and  fell  into  the 
woods.  Lieutenant  Princeteau.  who  had 
just  been  gazetted  as  a  captain  "for  ex- 
ceptional services  rendered  to  military 
aviation,"  was  burned  bv  the  explosion 
of  his  gasoline  tank  while  in  the  air. 
Landron  fell  near  Chateau  Thierry  and 
his  machine  also  took  fire.  There  were 
oth.er  accidents  to  aviators  and  minor  in- 
juries to  spectators  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibilitv  of  controlling  the  crowds  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  persons.  The 
force  of  6.000  soldiers  and  4,000  police 
were  not  able  to  keep  the  aviation  field 
free  for  the  starting  of  the  machines. 
The  number  of  contestants  entered  were 
fifty,  and  sixteen  difi:'erent  types  of 
aeroplanes  were  represented. 


Thackeray 

BY    EVELINE    WARNER    BRAINERD 

LTlic  centenary  of  Uk-  hiti  of  \\  ilnam  Makc-.tacc  lluRkcray  otciirs  July  i.S.  I. ad} 
Ritchie — Anne  Thackeray,  tlic  novelist's  ilrr.ij^hter — will  herself  attend  the  reception  of  the 
master  of  Charterhouse,  wl.eie  Thackeray  had  his  schooling,  on  June  28.  An  exhibition  of 
Thackeray  relics  will  be  held  at  the  Ciia  t.Mhouse,  and  Lord  Rosebery  will  open  the  exhi- 
bition. If  only  the  particular  chambers  of  I'endennis  in  "Hare  Court,  in  the  Temple,"  can 
be  distinguished  in  time,  they  will  be  marked  for  the  occasion.  The  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  contributed  an  article  on  Thackeray  to  The  Independent  of  De- 
cember 5,  1907,  is  a  member  both  of  the  Titmarsh  Club  and  of  the  committee  which  has 
organized  a  Thackeray  centenary  dinner  and  will  doubtless  address  the  diners  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  other  Americans,  who  cannot  attend  this  celebration,  which  would  interest  some 
of  our  readers  much  more  than  the  coronation,  will  be  grateful  to  Miss  Brainerd  for  this 
graceful,  informing  and  ai)preciative  essay  on  the  great  novelist  and  essay-writer,  whose 
liumor  and  sentiment  were  eciually  sane  and  true. — Editor.] 

THACKERAY  belongs  essentially  say  that  having  a  tooth  out  is  a  blessing: 
and  pre-eminently  to  that  group  — is  a  punishment  for  my  sins.  I  say  it 
of  writers  whom  it  is  now  the  cus-  is  having  a  tooth  out."  The  criticisms 
tom  to  term,  with  a  slight  accent  of  dis-  that  youth  lays  down  are  harsh,  and  one 
paragement,  "Victorian."  Whether  these  viewing  life  with  this  uncompromising 
cried  out  in  fierce  diatribe  against  the  directness  would,  until  the  years  had 
world  as  they  saw  it — like  Carlyle — or  taught  him  wisdom,  see  mainly  the  flaws, 
dwelt  in  serene  meditation — like  Emer-  So  indeed  did  the  author  of  the  ''Book 
son — or  brought  all  the  powers  of  pathos  of  Snobs,"  and  his  early  volumes  are 
and  of  caricature  to  plead  for  a  special  scarcely  read  today,  brilliant  as  they  are, 
cause — like  Dickens  ;  whether,  like  Ten-  simply  because  they  ignore  the  gentle  and 
nyson,  they  wove  a  fair  garland  of  song,  the  noble  in  human  nature, 
or,  like  Browning,  poured  forth  a  stal-  The  element  of  caricature  that  disap- 
wart  philosophy  in  ringing  and  rough  peared  slowly  from  Thackeray's  writings 
lines,  they  were  concerned  always  with  was  never  wholly  absent  from  his  draw- 
the  moralities,  and  with  the  simple  mor-  ings.  To  be  an  artist  was  his  earliest 
alities  of  honesty,  courage  and  the  do-  ambition,  and  all  the  signs  pointed  to- 
mestic  virtues.  It  may  be  that  as  the  ward  the  pencil  and  brush.  His  draw- 
world  advances  and  these  traits  become  ings  were  the  delight  of  the  boys  at  the 
ingrained  or  outgrown,  these  writers  Charterhouse.  He  returned  fine  books, 
will  be  laid  aside,  outgrown,  as  well :  quite  as  innocent  of  wrongdoing  in  the 
but  until  greater  spokesmen  of  our  own  additions  he  had  made  to  their  illustra- 
day  are  among  us,  we  are  glad  that  now  tions  as  the  astonished  owner  was  of  the 
and  again  an  anniversary  sends  us  back  future  value  that  those  same  pencillings 
to  those  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  last  would  give  to  his  volumes.  The  laugh 
generation.  ever  on  Thackeray's  pencil  point  would 
In  Thackeray's  creed  of  art  truth  was  have  precluded  his  becoming  a  serious 
the  first  essential.  To  have  any  value  painter,  and  tho  he  studied  much,  and 
a  writing  must  be  free  from  false  pic-  worked  under  Cruikshank,  yet  he  never 
tures,  false  sentiments,  false  theories.  In  drew  correctly  enough  to  stand  beside 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  dis-  that  master  or  beside  his  own  schoolfel- 
cusses.  the  habit  of  referring  each  trifling  low.  Leach.  He  never  exprest  in  a  pic- 
happening  of  daily  life  to  the  special  in-  ture  the  exquisite  feeling  that  dealt  so 
terposition  of  Providence,  he  writes,  ''I  tenderly  yet  truly  with  the  wretched 
do  not  differ  from  Brown  essentially,  Lady  Clara,  nor  the  reverence  that 
only  in  the  compliments,  as  it  were,  paused  in  awe  beside  the  coffin  of  weak, 
which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  be  forever  selfish,  old  John  Sedley.  He  lacked  not 
paying.  I  am  well.  Amen !  I  am  ill,  alone  the  technical  skill,  one  suspects. 
Amen !     I   die.  Amen  always !     I  can't  but    the   artist's    grave   vision.      Yet   he 
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could  delineate  his  own  characters  by  a 
few  strokes  that  somehow  show  precisely 
the  subtlety  of  Becky,  the  fatuousness  of 
Jos,  for  instance,  as  no  later  illustrator 
has  been  able  to  exhibit  them.  There  is 
in  all  his  drawings  a  geniality  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  unrelieved  satire  of  "J^^i^^cs 
Yellowplush,"  or  the  relentless  irony  of 
"Catherine."  Plow  Lewis  Carroll,  that 
prince  of  wayward  fanciers,  must  have 
enjoyed  the  ''Ludovicus  Rex,"  and  re 
joiced  in  the  witches  of  Macbeth  hurtling 
forth  from  the  face  of  a  six  of  spades. 
What  infinite  and  harmless  raillery  is  in 
"Flore  and  Zephire,"  with  their  eternal 
smirks  for  the  footlights.  Where  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  English  people  in 
the  year  1841,  when  ''Comic  Tales  and 
Sketches,"  by  one  Titmarsh,  fell  dead 
from  the  press?  How  could  any  one  re- 
sist that  unrivalled  titlepage,  which  pre- 
sents "three  accurate  portraits  of  the  au- 
thor— all  just  on  the  very  brink  of  im- 
mortality." So  full  of  audacity  are 
these  early  works,  so  fiercely,  so  unre- 
lentingly  jocose,    so   awkwardly   unsym- 


pathetic, that  they  seem  the  heedless 
rompings  of  some  Titan  who  has  not  yet 
found  a  task  fit  for  his  powers. 

Indeed,  a  great  pity  fills  one  today, 
holding  in  the  hand  that  thin  and  time- 
worn  copy  of  the  "Comic  Tales  and 
Sketches,"  and  turning  to  the  faded  pic- 
tures, so  spontaneous,  so  happily  satiric 
of  all  the  author's  unconfest  hopes.  It 
is  as  tho  its  delicate  lines  showed  thru  a 
mist  of  disappointments  and  long  delayed 
success.  Thackeray  himself,  however, 
would  have  no  sentimentalizing-  over  the 
rewards  of  his  craft.  During  the  pub- 
lication of  "Vanity  Fair,"  he  writes  of 
notices  dictated  by  friendship,  "He  (the 
author)  ought  to  stand  as  the  public 
chooses  to  put  him.  I  will  try,  please 
God,  to  do  my  best,  and  the  money  will 
come,  perhaps,  some  day."  The  last 
twelve  years  of  Thackeray's  life  were  so 
amply  remunerative  in  fame  and  money 
that  one  forgets  the  long  years  of  hack 
work  before  the  welcome  of  "Vanity 
Fair."  Those  were  years  of  struggle,  an 
attic  room  and  a  frugal  breakfast  at  one 


A   DRAWING   TO    ILLUSTRATE    "COMIC    TALES    AND    SKETCHES" 
From  the  collection   of  William   B.   Osgood  Field,   Esquire 
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end  of  a  writinrr  table,  when  any  odd  job 
of  revicwino^  or  ilhistratino-  was  ea.u^crly 
accepted ;  when  the  rhymes  that  dc- 
H.qhtcd  the  readers  of  Frasc/s  and 
Punch  came  often  from  the  ])enpoint  of 
a  sad-hearted  Harlequin.  Thackeray's 
ballads  are  amoni:^'  the  most  droll  and  the 
most  touching^  in  all  our  literature.  "Lit- 
tle Billee"  and  'The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
thcr"  and  'The  Kin^  of  Brentford's  Tes- 
tament" are  perennially  amusino-.  Altho 
drollery  is  the  most  volatile  of  literary 
qualities  and  the  fun  of  one  age  is  the 
(lulness  of  the  next,  some  of  these  bal- 
lads with  their  astounding  rhymes  and 
winging-  metres  will  surely  be  as  droll 
a  hundred  years  hence  as  they  are  on  this 
first  centenary.  On  the  other  hand, 
"Bouillabaisse"  and  'The  End  of  the 
Play"  will  not  die  so  long  as  loneliness 
and  the  love  of  one's  fellows  last  upon 
this  earth.  Thackeray's  songs  are  essen- 
tially like  himself,  now  irresponsibly  gay, 
now  simply  and  frankly  wistful  and  ten- 
der. It  w^ould  be  hard  to  surpass  that 
tribute  of  the  group  of  old  friends,  gath- 
ered on  Christmas  Eve  in  1863,  ^ipon 
whom  came  suddenly  the  words,  'Thack- 
eray is  dead."  Someone  broke  the 
startled  silence :  "I  tell  you  what  we'll 
do.  We'll  sing-  the  dear  boy's  'Mahog- 
any Tree' — he'd  like  it."  Sing  it  they 
did,  standing  about  that  table  where  he 
was  to  have  sat  with  them. 

It  was  not  precisely  the  fault  of  the 
public  that  it  did  not  see  in  "The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond"  what  John  Sterling 
saw — the  signs  of  Fielding's  successor. 
Yet  there  they  were.  And  in  "The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond"  he  begins  to  find 
himself.  The  selfish,  conceited,  yet  hon- 
est and  affectionate  country  lad,  his  good 
little  coimtry  bride,  the  careless  kindly 
Lady  Jane  and  my  Lord  Tipoff,  these, 
with  the  wholesome  landlady,  are  all 
commonplace  folk,  yet  folk  one  would 
not  fear  to  know ;  and  tho  the  story  lacks 
the  brilliancy  of  the  later  novels,  its  mild 
humor  is  of  the  true  Thackerayan  flavor. 

"The  Shabby  Genteel  Story,"  too, 
has  in  it  the  beginnings  of  something 
greater  than  skill.  Catherine  and  Betsy 
and  even  the  absurd  artist  and  his  absurd 
middle-aged  lady  love,  are  sketched  with 
sympathy.  It  all  dovetails  into  "Philip," 
written  years  later  with  a  nicety  and 
ease  that  shows  how  vivid  was  that  earlv 


character  drawing.  But  "The  Shabby 
Genteel-  vStory"  is  excellently  named,  and 
has  precisely  the  attractiveness  that  the 
words  suggest.  With  "Vanity  Fair," 
however,  the  prentice  days  were  done.  A 
grim  story  enough  is  "Vanity  Fair,"  yet 
never  sordid,  never  wholly  wanting  in 
touches  of  finer  human  nature,  never 
lacking  those  sudden  beauties  that  start 
from  Thackeray's  pages  when  least  ex- 
pected and,  by  their  reserve  and  simplic- 
ity, let  one  read  the  passage  half  thru 
before  realizing  its  beauty  and  power. 

Thackeray  had  two  distinct  methods 
of  novel  writing.  They  blend  now  and 
again,  but  in  their  best  examples  they  are 
thoroly  unlike.  One  would  hardly  guess 
that  "Barry  Lyndon,"  sharp,  concise, 
moving  on  its  course  to  the  destined  end 
as  undeviatingly  as  a  mathematical  prop- 
osition, can  be  by  the  chatty  author  who 
saunters  thru  the  pages  of  '^'Pendennis" 
as  tho  it  were  but  a  series  of  incidents 
told  during  afternoon  strolls.  The  one 
method  fits  the  historical  subject: 
"Henry  Esmond"  is  its  perfect  flower. 
The  other  belongs  to  the  present,  where 
to  the  onlooker  no  definite,  sharply  con- 
ceived plots  exhibit  themselves,  where 
event  follows  event  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
cidents intervening,  all  sorts  of  reflec- 
tions passing  thru  the  spectator's  mind. 
We  know  that  there  must  be  pages  as  in- 
teresting lying  before  and  after  these  we 
read,  and  nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  Thackeray's  own  feeling  about  his 
characters  and  their  lives  than  his  plan 
to  write  the  story  of  the  Pendennis  and 
Warrington's  forebears  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fifth.  His  strength  never  lav 
in  plot,  altho  the  jottings  made  for  his 
last  story  promise  enough  incident  at 
least  to  furnish  forth  a  half  dozen  tales. 
He  wrote  before  the  day  of  minute  in- 
spection of  character  and  motive,  and  his 
canvas  was  too  large  for  the  matter  that 
suits  the  modern  analyst.  He  drew  men 
and  women,  living,  feeling,  with  vivid- 
ness that  makes  the  particular  action 
they  perform  of  minor  consequence.  Yet 
no  analyst,  no  weaver  of  plots,  could 
lead  on  to  results  more  natural  or  more 
subtle.  Save  from  Beckv,  a  poor  jude:e 
of  virtue,  and  from  Dobbin  in  one  mo- 
ment of  desperation,  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  blame  for  Amelia  in  all  her  years 
of  weak  faithfulness.     But  the  perfect. 
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ONE    OF    A    SERIES    OF    DRAWINGS  ON   PLAYING  CARDS.   i'UBLISIIED   IN   "THE  ORPHAN  OF 

PIMLICO" 

From    the   collecticn    of  William    1).    Osgood   Field,   Esquire 


the  foreordained  punishment  arrives,  in 
the  book's  closing  words  :  ''  'Fonder  than 
he  is  of  me,'  thinks  Emmy  with  a  sigh." 
With  wonderful  delicacy  and  certainty  is 
shown  the  change  in  Colonel  Newcome, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Campaigner  and 
Rosie,  and  the  yet  more  hopeless  change 
in  Clive. 

The  career  of  a  well-to-do,  free,  eager 
English  lad,  early  in  the  last  century, 
seems  to  have  furnished  its  full  quota 
of  adventures,  pleasant  and  unpleasant, 
and  Thackeray  himself  is  plainly  to  be 
found  in  Pendennis  and  in  Clive.  and  in 
less  degree  in  Philip.  Pie  knew  well  the 
"Back  Kitchen"  and  the  "Cave  of  Har- 
mony," and  had  studied  law  in  the  Tem- 
])le  to  as  little  purpose  as  did  some 
others.  Plis  lads  are  living  beings,  and 
hardly  shall  time  alter  their  value  since 
youth  is  ever  the  same.  If  his  women 
have  been  questioned,  one  half  suspects 
that  it  is  because  readers  are  annoyed  at 
the  permanence  of  his  type,  rather  than 
because  the  type  is  exaggerated.  His  bad 
women  are  finer  than  his  eood.  He  never 
drew  such  a  picture  as  "The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,"  tho  in  Ethel  he  was  coming 
nearer  to  that  possibility.  Now  that  the 
smoke  of   Mrs.   Jameson's   artillery   has 


cleared  away  one  discerns  that  Laura  is 
no  such  stupid  creature  as  that  lady 
would  have  us  think.  Thackeray's  busi- 
ness was  picturing  life  as  he  saw  it,  not 
emphasizing  this  or  that  defect  or  virtue 
for  the  benefit  of  a  cause.  Helen  Pen- 
dennis, innocent  of  any  learning  save  of 
the  domestic  virtues  and  tasks,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  any  real  comprehension 
of  her  son's  temptations  and  ambitions 
and  achievements,  is  certainly  an  accur- 
ate photograph.  We  -  all  know  her. 
Thackeray  had  none  of  the  instinct  of 
the  reformer.  He  reflected  sufficiently 
on  Helen  Pendennis,  for  instance,  on 
her  virtues  and  her  limitations,  but  never 
once  in  all  these  reflections  does  the  ob- 
vious moral  appear  that  if  she  had  been 
taught  more  she  would  have  been  less 
ignorant.  His  men,  indeed — Esmond,  the 
Colonel  and  Dobbin  excepted — are  weak 
enough  to  be  hailed  by  us  all  as  brothers. 
It  is  not  that  his  women  are  less  noble 
than  his  men,  that  so  great  objection  has 
been  made  to  them,  but  that  he  seems  to 
take  their  foibles  as  congenital,  not  as 
subject  to  the  influences  of  training,  or 
custom,  or  environment.  And  one  has 
to  admit  the  entire  naturalness  of  those 
he  has  chosen  to  present.    Somewhere  he 
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makes  a  delii^htfiil  comment  on  the  sort 
of  heroine  to  the  pubhc's  taste :  a  com- 
l)ination  of  Di  Vernon,  Sappho,  Venus, 
and  tlie  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  presented 
as  human  nature's  daily  food.  He  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  society  of  this  avv'- 
fui  creature,  but  one  may  sometimes 
wish  he  had  discovered  other  flaws  in 
womankind    than    the    trio    of    jealousy, 


i^smond  as  a  prig  and  the  Colonel  as  a 
mufif.  This  reserve  was  to  the  moral 
enthusiast  what  Thackeray's  conven- 
tional manner  was  to  devout  admirers. 
Carlyle  describes  him  as  "A  big  mass  of 
soul,  but  not  strong  in  proportion — a 
beautiful  vein  of  genius  struggling 
about  in  him."  Both  "week-day  preach- 
ers," preaching   from  one  text,   Carlyle 
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BECKY  AND  JOS 

From   the   original    drawing  bv   W.    M.    Thackeray,   in  the   collection    of 
Major  William  H.   Lambert 


spite  and  vanity.  Eliot,  Meredith,  James, 
have  taken  nobler  specimens  for  their 
heroines,  but  Thackeray,  tho  he  never 
used  them  for  his  central  characters, 
could  yet  appreciate  a  Countess  de 
Florae  and  a  Miss  Honeyman. 

This  restraint  in  the  delineation  of 
character  was  calculated.  He  knew 
himself  for  a  sentimentalist,  and  depre- 
cated his  tendency  by  his  comments  on 


and  Thackeray  used  strangely  different 
manners.  The  one  tilted  headlong  at 
pretense,  hurling  thunders  of  defiance 
at  insincerity,  sneering  at  the  self- 
seeker;  the  other  genially  exhibits  Major 
Pendennis  with  his  quite  delightful, 
quite  shocking  worldly  wisdom,  and  his 
quite  sincere,  quite  selfish  love  for  his 
nephew.  See  Thackeray  planning  his 
Palace  Green  till  when  it  is  finished  and 
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furnished  he  writes:  "1  have  not  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  bank."  Remember 
his  housewarniing,  that  tremendous 
frohc  of  amateur  tiieatricals.  Then  look 
at  Carlyle,  in  his  dark  kitclien,  below  the 
level  of  the  damp  and  mossy  back  yard, 
that  served  for  garden,  sitting  silent  the 
entire  evening  before  his  little  stove — 
Tennyson,  opposite  upon  another  shabby 
chair,  also  silent.  Little  wonder  that  to 
Carlyle  Thackeray  was  "Not  strong  in 
proportion." 

The  boy  never  quite  dies  out  of  this 
man  of  simple  heart,  and  Thackeray's 
boyishness  paid  no  heed  to  his  white 
hairs.  It  showed  always  in  his  willing- 
ness to  labor  tremendously  in  his  play. 
He  might  be  too  weary  and  ill  to  make 
"Philip"  the  book  it  should  have  been, 
but  he  was  not  too  weary  to  write  out 
the  inimitable  "Rose  and  the  Ring"  day 
by  day  for  his  own  amusement,  indeed, 
as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chil- 
dren about  him.  It  is  a  marvelous  piece 
of  handiwork,  with  its  pages  outlined  in 
red  ink,  its  decorative  initials,  the  tiny 
upright  handwriting  set  about  the  pen 
and  ink  illustrations.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  illustrations  in  which  Thackeray  was 
interested,  for  apparently  the  publication 
of  the  delightful  nonsense  was  only  an 
afterthought. 

The  enthusiasm  for  trlith  that  made 
his  youthful  work  harsh  and  the  men 
and  women  of  his  later  pages  always 
human  permitted  him  frankly  to  admit 
the  flaws  in  his  own  country,  and  taught 
him  to  describe  the  French  character 
with  a  wonderfully  true  sympathy.  It 
was  this,  too,  that  made  him,  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  reserved  by  nature  and 
the  most  aristocratic  in  tastes  of  our 
English  visitors,  our  most  understand- 
ing and  cordial  and  best  beloved  guest. 
General  Wilson  has  quoted  his  letter  to 
Miss  Proctor:  'Tf  I  can  say  anything  to 
show  that  my  name  is  really  Makepeace, 
and  to  increase  the  source  of  love  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  then  please 
God  I  will."  From  this  mood  was  born 
"The  Virginians,"  which  shows  the  new 
country  in  the  features  most  akin  to  the 
old,  to  be  sure,  yet  exhibits  a  rare  under- 
standing of  the  colonial  spirit.  But  it 
was  not  entirely  gratitude  that  guided 
him.  He  was  a  republican  by  tempera- 
ment, and  princes  were  interesting  to  him 
only  when  regarded  as  people.     "Poor, 


dear  gentlewoman"  was  his  sole  com- 
ment when  the  word  came  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king  and  the  less 
binding  divinity  that  doth  hedge  the 
lesser  dignitaries  of  a  land  of  titles  he 
acknowledges  that  he  too  feels,  but  he 
never  fails  to  resent  it.  Speaking  of 
some  American  acquaintances,  self-made 
as  the  term  is,  he  said  to  Bayard  Taylor : 
"Now  in  England  a  man  who  has  made 
his  way  up  as  they  have  doesn't  seem 
able  to  feel  his  social  dignity.  A  little 
bit  of  the  flunky  sticks  to  him  some- 
where. I  am  perhaps  as  independent  in 
this  as  any  one  I  know,  yet  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  of  myself."  One  wonders, 
had  he  been  born  this  side  of  the  water, 
how  he  would  have  treated  his  favorite 
theme,  since  hypocrites  and  self-seekers 
and  toadies  find  food  more  varied,  but 
none  the  less  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  in 
countries  where  their  game  is  not  labeled 
Lord  and  Lady.  Major  Pendennis,  and 
Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  and  little  Tuft- 
hunter,  and  the  fair  authoress  of  the 
"Orphan  of  Pimlico,"  would  still  have 
been,  no  doubt,  but  their  discovery 
would  have  been  less  simple  here,  and 
those  earlier  writings  that  run  feverishly 
upon  the  subject  of  the  snob,  would  have 
varied  their  topics  had  they  been  written 
where  this  one  human  failing,  tho  per- 
haps as  active,  is  less  obvious. 

The  soreness  of  Thackeray's  Northern 
friends  at  his  attitude  on  the  Civil  War 
has  gone  with  the  generation  who  knew 
him  personally,  but  even  today  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  with  what  openminded- 
ness  he  listened,  when  it  was  presented 
to  him,  to  the  side  then  unpopular  in 
England.  The  feeling  was  so  bitter  that 
it  was  after  some  hesitation  that  Bayard 
Taylor,  passing  thru  London,  went  to 
call  on  his  old  friend.  The  talk,  of 
course,  fell  on  the  war  then  waging,  and 
Thackeray,  after  listening  to  Taylor's 
explanation  of  his  own  views,  urged 
their  instant  publication,  for,  he  said,  no 
one  in  England  knew  that  side  of  the 
dispute.  All  intent  on  this  object,  he 
went  with  Taylor  to  the  office  of  the 
ConiJiiU,  but  to  his  surprise  the  editor 
looked  on  the  matter  in  quite  another 
light.  Thackeray  then  suggested  their 
publication  in  the  Times,  but  naturally 
the  proposition  was  no  more  welcome 
there.     His  instant  eagerness  to  give  a 
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hearing  to  the  side  with  which  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  is  wholly  characteristic. 
One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  those  seasons  of  lecturing  in  that, 
tho  they  enriched  the  language  with 
essays  unique  in  character,  essays  that 
one  would  be  loath  to  lose,  yet  but  for 
the  time  and  strength  spent  in  journey- 
ings,  "Denis  Duval"  might  have  been 
finished,  and  other  novels  as  great  as 
the  great  predecessors  have  been  ours. 
Yet  "Esmond"  was  born  of  these  lec- 
tures ;  and  tho  one  may  with  the  .same 
reason  be  regretful  of  the  editorship  of 
the  Cornhill,  yet  the  "Roundabout  Pa- 
lmers" worthily  shoulder  the  volumes  of 
that  gentle  sage,  "Saint  Charles."  In 
tlie  library  of  a  dead,  poet  siood  rows  of 
volumes  of  Theocritus  gathered  slowly 
thru  a  lifetime.  There  they  were,  wait- 
ing that  mythical  year  when  he  should 
have  time  to  perfect  that  work,  the 
dream  of  his  youth,  a  translation  of  the 
gentle  Greek.  So  perhaps  on  every 
writer's  shelves  there  stands  some  such 
collection,  that  is  one  day  to  take  on  a 
pathetic  interest.     So  had  Thackeray  the 


books  which  were  to  serve  him  when  he 
should  settle  to  his  history  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  the  wizard 
who  could  have  brought  back  that  van- 
ished day.  He  would  have  done  for  the 
gay  and  the  sinister  actors  upon  that 
stage  what  Clarendon,  in  more  stately 
and  more  sober  fashion,  did  for  the 
companions  of  Queen  Anne's  grand- 
father ;  for  a  masterly  social  historian 
was  Thackeray,  whether  he  wrote  of 
Barry  Lyndon,  or  Alexander  Pope,  or 
George  HI. 

No  more  delicate  expression  of  the 
pathos  of  the  half-finished  task  that  falls 
from  dyi-ng  hands  was  ever  penned  than 
that  Roundabout  entitled  "The  Last 
Sketch."  Tenderly  Thackeray  draws 
the  curtain  from  Lester's  deserted  easel, 
and  gently  turns  the  papers  that  lie  upon 
Charlotte  Bronte's  desk.  As  one  reads 
one  thinks  wistfully  again  of  that  noble 
fragment  of  the  life  of  Denis  Duval, 
the  brave  youth,  doomed  forever  to 
wander  in  that  strange  limbo  where 
dwell  the  unfinished  creations  of  mighty 
minds.      How    surely    and    how    swiftly 
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events  move  in  those  few  chapters ! 
How  clearly  each  character  stands  forth. 
and  how  easily  the  earlier  preparatory 
events,  that  Thackeray  so  loved  to  set 
forth,  take  their  places  as  necessary 
forerunners  of  what  is  to  come !  Some- 
thing- infinitely  ])recious  to  the  Enj^lish 
toni^ue  was  lost  when  in  that  eighth 
chapter  his  weary  hand  laid  down  the 
j)en.  His  books — even  "PhiliiV'  and 
"The  A'irginians,"  in  which  his  discur- 
sive method  shoAvs  all  its  weaknesses — 
are  drawn  from  the  exhaustless  reser- 
voir of  human  life.  They  give  a  sense 
of  the  press  of  fellow  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  infinite  stir  of  human  emo- 


tion and  action.  With  him  we  \iew  the 
life  and  deeds  of  men  at  once  more 
leniently  and  more  severely  than  has 
been  our  habit.  He,  himself,  in  describ- 
ing the  great  men  who  made  up  his 
uni(|ue  list  of  the  English  humorists,  has 
given  the  touchstone  whereby  the  truly 
great  novelist  may  be  known,  and  he 
answers  to  the  test :  "They  carry  their 
great  air,"  he  writes.  "They  speak  of 
common  life  more  largely  and  generous- 
ly than  common  men  do.  They  regard 
the  world  with  a  manlier  countenance, 
and  see  its  real  features  more  fairly 
than  the  timid  shufflers  who  only  dare 
to  look  up  at  life  thru  blinders." 

Nkw   York   City. 
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Thackeray's  Two  Visits  to  America 

BY  GENERAL   JAMES  GRANT   WILSON 


"If  I  can  say  an> tiling  to  show  that  my  name  is 
really  Makei)eace  and  to  increase  tlie  souicc  of  love 
between  the  two  countries  then  please  God  I  will." — 
W.    M.  Thackeray. 

BY  the  general  judgment  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  Scott,  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  are  deemed  the 
greatest  English  novelists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  Sir  Walter  said  to 
Washington  Irving,  he 
never  ceased  to  regret 
that  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control 
prevented  his  visiting  this 
country  and  Canada, 
where  his  younger  broth- 
er. Major  Thomas  Scott,* 
of  the  Seventieth  British 
Regiment,  was  stationed 
for  many  years,  and 
where  the  writer  recently 
saw  his  carefully  pre- 
served  sfrave   and   monu- 


*The  Major  was  believed  ly 
many  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Waverly  novels,  and  Sir  Walter 
encouraged  the  btlicf.  lie  d  erl 
in  Quebec  four  yea's  before  S:ott 
jjublicly  announced  his  authorship. 
Writing  to  Lady  Louise  Stuart 
in  1820,  Sir  Walter  said:  "Aly 
brother  is  a  oerion,  as  Captain 
Bobadil  remarks,  very  nearly  it 
not  altogether  as  well  qualified  as 
myself    to    entertain    the    ])ublic." 


"W.    M.    T."    ON 
From    a   drawing 


ment  in  her  ancient  capital  of  Quebec. 
Charles  Dickens  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1842,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  copyright  law  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  in  which 
expectation  he  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
He  visited  this  side  of  the  sea  more  than 
a  score  of  years  later  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  again  giving  read- 
ings from  his  own  writ- 
ings in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  Between  the 
time  of  these  tours,  \\'il- 
liam  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray (1811-1863)  made 
two  voyages  to  the  Xew 
World,  his  object  on  b^th 
occasions  being  to  deliver 
courses  of  lectures  on  the 
chief  English  authors  of 
Queen  Anne's  rei'S^n,  and 
on  his  second  visit  ad- 
dresses on  the  present 
King  of  Great  Britain's 
ancestors,  the  Four 
Georges.  The  author  of 
"X'anity  Fair"  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  wherever 
iiiSTRWFis        ^^     appeared,     and,     like 

by    Thackeray.  DickcUS,  his   SUCCCSS  iu   SC- 
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curing  a  substantial  sum  for  his  famil) 
surpassed  his  moderate  expectations.  As 
he  remarked  to  his  friend  Fitz-Grecnc 
Hallcck,  doubtless  with  some  exaggera- 
tion: "J.  shall  carry  back  sacks  full  of 
shekels  for  my  girls,  God  bless  them !" 

Thackeray  was  not  so  well  known,  nor 
did  he  enjoy  such  popularity  in  this  coun- 
try when  he  first  came  fifty-nine  years 
ago,  as  the  author  of  ''Pickwick"  when 
he  arrived  a  decade  earlier,  when,  as 
"Titmarsh"  asserted:  "Everybody  who 
understands  English  had  a  corner  in  his 
heart  for  Charles  Dickens."  Conversing 
in  1878  with  the  venerable  Richard 
Henry  Dana  on  the  subject  of  the  trium- 
virate of  renowned  British  novelists,  he 
remarked:  ''How  sad  to  think  what  the 
world  lost  by  the  early  deaths  of  these 
distinguished  writers:  Thackeray  en- 
dured no  longer  than  fifty-two  years, 
Dickens  but  fifty-eight,  and  Scott  only 
sixty-one.  Their  combined  ages  num- 
bered five  less  than  those  of  our  friend 
Bryant  and  myself,  and  many  years  may 
yet  be  in  store  for  us  !"* 

The  first  m.ention  to  be  met  with  of  the 
English  writer's  contemplated  lecturing 
tour  in  the  New  World  occurs  in  a  com- 
munication from  Carlyle  to"  Emerson 
dated  Chelsea,  August  25,  1851,  in  which 
he  says :  "Item.  Thackeray  is  coming 
over  to  lecture  to  you.  A  mad  world  my 
masters."  In  the  same  month  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  novelist  writes  to  his 
daughters  then  sojourning  in  France : 
"As  you  are  to  be  in  Paris,  my  dearest 
fambly,  for  the  fetes,  I  send  you  a  word 
and  a  good  morning,  and.  such  a  little 
history  of  the  past  week  as  that  time  af- 
fords. .  .  .  My  favor  with  Mrs.  F — 
is  not  yet  over :  she  sent  me  a  tabinet 
waistcoat  of  green  and  gold,  such  an 
ugly  one!  but  I  shall  have  it  made  up 
and  sport  it  in  America,  and  keep  the  re- 
mainder for  pin-cushions."  A  month 
later  his  friend  Edward  FitzGerald,  writ- 
ing to  Frederick  Tennyson,  remarks : 
"Thackerav  I  saw  for  ten  minutes :  he 
was  just  in  the  agony  of  finishing  a  novel 
["Henry  Esmond"],  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  readings  necessary  for  his  lec- 
tures and  relates  to  those  times — of 
Queen  Anne,  I  mean."  In  September 
our  author  informs  his  family  that  "there 
is  a  Boston  boat  sails  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 

*William  C.  Bryant  died  in  June,  and  Dana  in 
the    following   February,    1879. 


tober,  and  tliat  will  be  the  steamer  which 
will  carry  Titmarsh  and  his  lectures — 
and  then  steward  bring  me  a  basin !" 

Accompanied  by  his  secretary.  Eyre 
Crowe,  a  young  artist,  Thackeray  sailed 
in  the  "Canada."  Just  as  she  was  cast- 
ing off  her  lines,  a  package  was  placed 
aboard  the  Cunarder  containing  the  first 
copies  of  "Henry  Esmond."  Among  his 
fellow  passengers  were  James  Russell 
I^owell,  fresh  from  his  first  visit  to  Italy. 
Lowell  later  entertained  him  at  Elm- 
wood.  Another  fellow  passenger  was 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  as  a  youth 
had  spent  several  years  in  the  United 
States.  The  rough  voyage  of  thirteen 
days  ended  November  12,  and  an  hour 
later  Thackeray,  w^ith  his  friend  Clough 
and  the  artist  secretary,  was  enjoying 
his  first  American  dinner  at  the  Tremont 
House.  Among  the  first  to  welcome  him 
the  following  morning  was  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian,  with  whom  the 
novelist  dined  the  next  day.  To  an  ac- 
quaintance who  met  him  in  Beacon  street 
with  the  three  volumes  of  "Esmond" 
tucked  under  his  arm,  the  author  said : 

"Here  is  the  very  best  I  can  do,  and  I  am 
carrying  it  to  Prescott  as  a  reward  of  merit 
for  having  given  me  my  first  dinner  in  Amer 
ica.      I  stand  by  this  book,  and  am  willing  to 
leave  it  where  I  go  as  my  card." 

Thackeray  arrived  in  New  York  four 
days  after  landing  in  Boston,  reading  by 
the  way  the  "Shabby  Genteel  Story,"  of 
a  dozen  years  before,  which  he  purchased 
on  the  train  from  "a  rosy-cheeked  little 
peripatetic  book  merchant,"  who  accost- 
ed him  with  "Thackeray's  Works !"  quite 
unaware  that  he  was  standing  before  the 
distinguished  author.  His  first  visitor  at 
the  Clarendon  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
his  arrival  was  George  Bancroft,  who 
surprised  Thackeray  with  the  statement 
that  in  May,  1822,  he  carried  a  compli- 
mentary message  from  Goethe  at 
Weimar  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was  then 
living  in  Pisa.  A  memorial  of  the  young 
American  student's  visit,  a  London  copy 
of  "Don  Juan,"  presented  by  its  au- 
thor at  that  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  with  the  inscription 
"Mr.  George  Bancroft  from  Noel 
Byron." 

Among  an  audience  that  filled  every 
seat  in  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellow's  Unitarian 
Church  on  the  East  Side  of  Broadway, 
below  Prince  street,  on  Friday  evening, 
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November  19,  1852,  were  an  unusual  Morse,  Durand,  Hicks  and  Kensett,  Cut- 
representation  of  artistic,  literary  and  ting,  Daniel  Lord,  Judge  Roosevelt  and 
professional  celebrities.     Besides  an  im-      Cbarles  O'Conor,  with  the  editors  Ben- 


FROM  THE   ORIGINAL  DRAWING   BY   COUNT   D'ORSAY 
In  the  possession   of  Lady   Ritchie 

posing    number   of   society   leaders,    the  nett,  Greeley,  Morris  and  General  Webb. 

writer  recalls  Bancroft  and  Bryant,  Hal-  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  Thackeray  ap- 

leck  and   Irving,  Verplanck  and   Willis,  peared   in   the  pulpit   and   was  cordially 

President   Charles   King   and    Professor  welcomed  by  the  sympathetic  audience, 


>35^J 


ri 


Ni)l'.l1^:NDENT 


including  many  prominent  ladies.  lie 
seemed  "a  very  castle  of  a  man,"  as  Irv- 
ing said  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  His 
breadth  of  shoulders  was  quite  in  har- 
mony with  his  six  feet  three  inches.  He 
was  in  his  forty-second  year,  but  silvered 
hair  and  gold  spectacles  combined  to 
give  him  the  appearance  of  a  person  ap- 
proaching sixty.  His  subject  was 
"Swift,"  and  the  speaker  was  perhai)> 
thinking  of  his  own  Indian  birth  when 
lie  said  of  the  dean,  "It  seems  to  me  that 
he  is  no  more  an  Irishman  than  a  man 
of  luiglish  parents  born  in  Calcutta  is  a 
Hindoo."  Thackeray's  exceedingly  fine 
presence,  combined  with  his  charm  of 
manner  and  the  melody  of  his  rich  tenor 
voice,  created  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion. Never  rising  into  the  declamatory, 
the  lecturer  read  with  a  quiet,  graceful 
ease  and  but  a  few  notes  above  the  con- 
versational level.  He  occupied  precisely 
an  hour,  but  there  was  no  sense  of  the 
lapse  of  tinie  with  at  least  one  youthful 
listener.  It  was  "a.  happy  hour  too  swift- 
ly sped."  Of  the  many  delightful  pas- 
sages of  that  evening's  address,  his  beau- 
tiful apostrophe  to  poor  Stella  stiil  ling- 
ers in  my  memory  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  Our  language 
contains  few  more  exquisite  and  tender 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  a  woman. 

At  this  time  the  Harpers  issued 
"Henry  Esmond,"  so  that  between  his 
personal  presence,  his  lectures,  the  ap- 
]/earance  of  his  new  novel,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Appleton  edition  of  his 
miscellaneous  works  in  a  dozen  duode- 
cimo volumes  edited  bv  Evert  A.  Duyc- 
kinck  and  for  which  Thackeray  prepared 
an  admirable  preface,  Thackeray  cer- 
tainly shared  with  the  celebrated  singer 
Madam-e  Sontag  the  admiring  attention 
of  the  town.  The  original  eleven  sheets 
of  this  characteristic  composition,  in  the 
novelist's  daintv  manuscript,  may  be  seen 
in  the  noble  New  York  Public  Library, 
having  been  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Duyc- 
kinck  to  the  Lenox  Library.  It  is  en- 
titled "Author's  Preface,"  and  is  dated 
New  York,  December,  i8c^2. 

Thackeray  dined  in  New  York  with 
the  St.  George's  Society.  The  British 
vice-consul  was  an  old  London  acquaint- 
ance, and  calling  at  the  Clarendon  to  see 
the  novelist,  chanced  to  observe  some 
notes   lying   on   his   table.     Discovering 


that  they  related  to  the  dinnei-  at  whicii 
Thackeray  was  expected  t(j  res])ond  to 
the  toast  of  ''Our  Guests,"  and  being  a 
practical  j(jker,  he  hastily  copied  tnem 
and  disa])peared  before  the  author  of  the 
notes  returned.  That  evening  Thack- 
eray was  astounded  to  hear  the  consul, 
who  preceded  him,  coolly  make  many  of 
his  best  ])()ints.  When  he  arose  the  nov- 
elist announced  that  as  he  had  just  lis- 
tened to  most  of  his  carefully  prepared 
s])eech,  he  would  necessarily  be  coni- 
])elled  to  strike  out  something  new  to 
entertain  the  assembled  company  of  his 
countrymen,  and  this  he  did  very  suc- 
cessfully. This  amusing  incident  is  re- 
lated in  part  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  familiar  American  jest  of 
stealing  a  friend's  address  is  an  ancient 
joke,  having  been  practised  in  this  city 
more  than  half  a  century  ago! 

Lady  Ritchie  has  graciously  sent  me  a 
transcript  of  a  miniature  American 
pocket  diary  kept  by  her  father  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1853,  and  writes : 

■'We  have  copied  out,  neither  adding  or 
omitting  a  single  word.  The  present  consul 
at  Savannah  is  Colonel  Brookfield,  the  son  of 
dear  Mrs.  Brookfield.  I  hope  his  daughter 
may  be  able  to  be  secretary  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Margaret  Woods,  Dean  Bradley's  daughter, 
who  is  coming  to  A.merica  next  autumn  to 
lecture,  which  she  ought  to  do  very  well.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  Woods,  is  the  Master  of  the 
Temple  : 

"W.  M.  Thackeray.  13  Young  street,  Ken- 
sington, London,  is  the  first  entry  in  my  fath- 
er's little  diary  for  1853.  On  the  fly  leaf  is 
a  list  of  the  places  he  visited :  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond.  Charleston,  Savannah,  Liverpool, 
London,  Paris. 

January    ist — Saturday,    Mr.    Ticknor.    Judge 

Warren,  evening. 
2d — Sunday.  Mr.  Prescott,  dinner. 
3d — Monday,    Providence. 
4th — Tuesday,   Lowell.       Home. 
Stii — Wednesday,  Mr.   Lawrence. 
6fh — Thursdav.    Providence. 
7th— Friday.   Boston.       (Blank  till.) 
i.|.th — Friday.  New  York. 
15th — Saturday,       Philadelphia,       Lecture. 

Mr.   Dunlap's,   supper. 
i8th — Tuesday.  Philadelnhia.      T  ecture. 
19th— Wednesday.  Mr.  Reed.     Mr.  Hutth 

inson. 
20th— Thursdav.    Mr.    Tucker,    13    Giraru 

street,  8  o'clock. 
2ist — Friday,    W.    D.    Lewis,    360    Spruce 

street. 
22d — Saturday.  Mr.  Wharton,   150  Walnut 

street. 
25th — Tuesdav.  Lecture  5. 
28th~Fridav,  Lecture  6.      (Blank  till.) 
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February  7th — Monday,  Baltimore.     Lecture  i. 

9th — Wednesday,  Washington.     Lecture  1. 
I  ith — Friday,    Baltimore.       Lecture. 

12th — Saturday,    Washington.       Lecture. 
13th — Sunday,    Dined    with   Synge.       Mrs. 
h'anics. 

14th — Monday,  Baltimore.      Lecture  3. 

15th — Tuesday,   Mr.  Crampton's   dinner. 

1 6th — Wednesday,    Dine   with    Sumner. 

17th — Thursday,  Governor  F'ish. 

itStli — F>idav,       Baltimore.        i-ecture 
(Blank 'till.) 

23d — Wednesday,  Dine  with  Davis. 

24th — Thursday,   Dine  with  the  President. 

25th — Baltimore,  Sup  with  Mr.  Donaldson. 

26th — Saturday,  Last  lecture  at  Washing- 
ton. 

28th — Monday  evening  to    Richmond. 
.March  2d — Wednesday,  Richmond.    Lecture  i. 

3d — Thursday,  Richmond.    Lecture  2. 

4th — Friday,   Offer   from   Charleston. 

5th — Saturday,  Left  Richmond  in  the 
snow 

6th — Sunday,  Crossed  from  Wilmington. 

7th — Monday,   In   Charleston. 

8th — Tuesday,   Dr.   Gillman,   Lecture. 

gth — Wednesday,  Mr.  Wilington. 

loth — Thursday,  Mr.  Mockley,  dinner.  Mr. 
King  after  lecture. 

13th — Sunday,  Left  Charleston  for  Savan- 
nah. Arrived  in  the  evening",  calm 
passage,  pleasant  boat,  river  like  the 
Nile. 

14th — Monday,  Quitted  the  horrible  hotel 
for  Mr.  Andrew  Low's  pretty  cottage 
and  clean  quarters.  Dined  with  Mr. 
Gurard  and  family  and  the  young  men 
of  Savannah   Literary   Society. 

T5th — Tuesday,  Drove  to  Bonaventure 
cemetery  and  Mr. 
Faresham's  estate,  ne- 
gro houses,  moss  on 
the  trees,  yellow  jessa- 
mine, splendid  mag- 
nolia trees.  Dinner 
with  British  Consul, 
Mr.  Molyneaux.  First 
lecture  about  360,  I 
should  think. 

16th — Wednesday,  At  home 
all  day,  reading  and 
writing  letters.  Din- 
ner with  Dr  Arnold. 
(Blank  till.) 

2ist — Monday,  Came  to 
Charleston. 

23d — Wednesday.  Petigru 
dinner.     Lecture. 

24th — Thurs  d  a  y,  Gourdin 
dinner.     Lecture. 

25th — Friday,  W.  E  y  r  e 
dinner. 

26th — S  a  t  u  r  d  a  y.  Left 
Charleston. 

27th — Sunday,  Wilmington. 

28t]i — Monday,  Richmond. 
Gave  lecture  for . 

30th — Wednesday,  Peters- 
burg. 

31st— Thursday,  Dr.  Gib- 
son, 


April  jst — I'Viday,  Left  Richmond  for  Aquia 
Creek,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia. 

2d — Saturday,    New    York. 

3d — Sunday,    Dinner.       Redmond. 

5th— Tuesday.   Alfred    Pell. 

6th — Wednesday,  Home. 

7th — Thursday,    Century   Club. 

8th — Friday,  See  Strong.     Supper.   (Blank 
till.) 

Nth — All)any.      Dined  at   Van  Rensselaer 
Manor   Mouse. 

13th — Wednesday,  Return  to  New  York. 

15th— Friday,  Lee.       (Blank  till.) 

20th — Wednesday,  Left  New  York  by  Eu- 
ropa  at  3  o'clock. 

30th — Saturday,  Off  Cape  Clear  10V2. 
May  1st — Sunday,  Liverpool   11  o'clock.      Ten 
days  15^  hours  from  New  York. 

2d — Monday,  To   London. 

I2th — Thursday,  From  London  to  Paris. 
Thackeray  spent  hi.s  last   evening  be- 
fore sailing-  for  Ein'ope  at  the  Centur\' 
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\    PORTl^.MT    OF    A^IKLIA— AFTKR    A    SKETCFi 
BY   THACKERAY 
P)()t]i    the   original   and   the    coi^yrighl    are   in    the    pc  ssession    of    Lady 
Ritcliie,  by  whose  courtesy  we   produce   the   drawing 
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Club,  then  in  Clinton  place,  where  he  de 
lighted  Judge  Daly,  Bayard  laylur, 
George  William  Curtis  and  other  Cen- 
turians  by  assuring  them  that  he  would 
soon  return  with  another  sheaf  of  lec- 
tures; also  by  singing  "Dr.  Martin 
Luther"  and  other  of  his  favorite  songs. 
He  also  surprised  them  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  admire  Sydney  Smith,  altho 
in  conversation  he  occasionally  quoted 
the  witty  canon,  remarking :  "Ah,  Syd- 
ney !  he  was  a  poor  creature,  a  very  poor 
creature."  The  novelist  was  much  inter- 
ested in  an  incident  related  by  Daly.  It 
occurred  during  his  first  visit  to  London 
in  185 1,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  presented  to  Wellington,  who  said : 
"You  are  too  young  to  have  attained  a 
high  place  on  the  bench."  "I  owe  my 
position,"  replied  Daly,  '  to  one  of  those 
accidents  of  fortune  to  which  your 
Grace  owes  so  little."  "I  recall  my  crit- 
icism," remarked  the  Iron  Duke,  grim- 
ly; "you  are  doubtless  where  you  be- 
long." The  arctic  hero  of  that  time.  Dr. 
Kane,  told  the  fresh  story  of  his  wan- 
derings, and  as  Curtis  charmingly  re- 
lates :  "We  listened  like  boys  to  Sindbad 
the  Sailor,  until,  rising  from  the  table 
and  straightening  his  huge  figure, 
Thackeray  towered  over  the  neat,  small 
person  of  Kane,  and  said  to  the  host 
who  provided  the  feast :  'Do  you  think 
the  Doctor  would  permit  me  to  kneel 
down  and  lick  his  boots  ?'  " 

The  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  came  to 
this  country  a  second  time  in  October, 
1855.  As  on  his  previous  visit,  he  arrived 
in  Boston,  where  he  was  cordially  wel- 
comed as  before,  by  Dana,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Prescott,  Ticknor 
and  other  American  friends.  Thack- 
eray's lectures  on  the  Four  Georges 
were  well  received  in  New  York  and 
thruout  his  extensive  tour,  including 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 
Without  the  charm  of  the  more  sympa- 
thetic accounts  of  the  English  humor- 
ists, they  exhibited  the  same  character- 
istics of  style  and  achieved  general  if 
not  equal  popularity.  In  the  course  of 
his  lecture  on  George  HI,  which  wa$ 
completed  in  this  country,  the  speaker 
said,  introducing  a  little  autobiography : 

"When  I  first  saw  England  she  was  in 
mourning  for  the  young  Princess  Charlotte, 
the  hope  of  the  empire.  I  came  from  India 
as  a  child   (1817)   and  our  ship  touched  at  an 


island  on  our  way  home,  where  my  black  serv- 
ant took  mc  a  long  walk  over  rocks  and  hills 
until  we  reached  a  garden  where  we  saw 
a  man  walking.  'Ihat  is  he!'  cried  the  black 
man.  'That  is  Bonaparte!  He  eats  three 
sheep  a  day  and  all  the  children  he  can  lay 
hands  on!'  With  the  same  childish  attend- 
ant, I  remember  peeping  thru  the  Colonnade 
at  CarUon  House,  and  seeing  the  abode  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  1  can  yet  see  the  guards  pac- 
ing before  the  gates  of  the  palace!  What 
palace?  The  place  exists  no  more  than  the 
i-'alace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  but  a  name 
now." 

Thackeray  said  to  Curtis  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  "Serapis"  by 
Paul  Jones  was  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary sea  fight  between  single 
ships  recorded  in  naval  annals,  and  Lady 
Ritchie,  writing  of  her  father's  last  days, 
remarks:  "Sometimes  we  found  him  in 
great  spirits,  as  when  he  had  been  read- 
ing about  the  famous  fight  of  the  'Sera- 
pis,'  a  stirring  thing,  indeed."  In  one 
of  his  last  letters  concerning  "Denis 
Duval,"  written  to  his  publisher,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1863,  Thackeray  says:  "I  was  to 
be  taken  prisoner  by  Paul  Jones,  when  I 
had  to  come  to  bed."  Again  in  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  but 
two  that  he  wrote  before  he  laid  aside 
his  pen  forever,  the  novelist  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  hero  of  his  unfinished 
story  of  "Denis  Duval,"*  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  "Serapis,"  these  words: 
''Traitor  if  you  will  was  Monsieur  John 
Paul  Jones,  afterwards  Knight  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty's  Order  of 
Merit :  but  a  braver  traitor  never  wore 
a  sword."  In  the  very  last  paragraphs 
he  describes  the  heroic  American  cap- 
tain as  an  ''irresistible  enemy."  The 
hero  Jones  himself  said,  "  'Twill  be  well 
known  wherever  naval  combats  are 
spoken  of  I"  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Macaulay  died  with  a  copy  of  the  Coni- 
hill  Magazine  opened  at  the  last  page  of 
''Denis  Duval"  at  his  bedside. 

Thackeray  told  Taylor,  whom  he 
affectionately  called  Bayard,  of  his  hav- 
ing "bed  books"  with  which,  when  wake- 
ful at  night,  as  frequently  occurred,  he 
could  amuse  himself.  His  favorites  for 
this  purpose  were,  said  the  tall  poet, 
dear  old  Pepys,  Howell,  Montaigne  and 
a  battered  old  copy  of  Boswell's  John- 

*Charles  Dickens  said  of  "Denis  Duval":  "In  re- 
snect  to  earnest  feelings,  far-seeing  purpose,  char- 
acter, incident  and  a  certain  living  nicturesqueness 
lilending  the  whole.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of 
all    Thackeray's    works." 
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son. 


Readers  of  the  delig-htful  "Round- 


about Papers"  may  remember  in  the  one 
"On  Two  Children  in  Black,"  Thack- 
eray writes ;  "Montaigne  and  Howell's 
'Letters'  are  my  bedside  books,  if  I 
wake  at  night,  1  have  one  or  other  of 
them  to  prattle  me  to  sleep  again.  They 
talk  about  themselves  forever  and  don't 
weary  me.  I  like  to  hear  them  tell  their 
old  stories  over  again.  I  read  them  in 
the  dozy  hours  and  only  half  remember 
them."  Speaking  to  me  of  "Henry  Es- 
mond," of  which  Taylor  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer,  he  remarked:  'T  have  an 
impression  that  many  of  Thackeray's 
readers  are  more  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  English  history  of  the 
period  covered  by 
'Esmond'  than  from 
any  and  every  other 
source.  I  also  believe 
with  Dr.  'Rab'  Brown, 
that  at  the  last 
Thackeray  was  the 
greatest  master  of 
pure  English  in  our 
day."  In  response  to 
the  inquiry  if  he 
placed  him  higher 
than  Ruskin,  he  re- 
plied:  "Well,  no,  I 
do  not.  They  de- 
serve to  stand  side  by 
side,  as  the  two  great- 
est writers  who  have 
used  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton during  the  nine- 
teenth century." 


AN   AMERICAN  BOOKPLATE 


of  duty  I  wouldn't  write  at  all — confound  me 
if  1  would.  But  you  know  after  a  fellow  has 
been  so  uncommonly  hospitable  and  kind  and 
that  sort  of  thing — a  fellow  ought,  you  see, 
to  write  and  tell  a  fellow  that  a  fellow's  very 
much  obliged  and — in  a  word,  you  understand 
Sir,  you  made  me  happy  when  1  was  with  you, 
you  made  me  sorry  to  come  away,  and  you 
make  me  happy  now  when  I  think  what  a 
kind,  generous,  friendly  W.  R.  D.  you  are. 
You  have  [J.  C.  Bancroft]  Davis  back  in  the 
Bower  of  Virtue — you'll  fill  that  jug  one  day 
and  drink  to  my  health,  won't  you?  and  when 
you  come  to  Europe  you'll  come  to  see  me 
and  my  girls  mind,  and  we'll  see  if  there  is 
not  some  good  claret  at  36  Onslow  square." 

On  Thackeray's  last  night  in  New 
York  he  dined  with  Charles  Augustus 
Davis.  In  a  note  now  before  the  writer, 
Mr.  Davis,  in  inviting  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck  to  the  dinner, 
says :  "Thackeray  had 
an  engagement,  but 
canceled  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  meeting 
you,  and  requested 
that  he  might  have  a 
seat  next  to  you,  or 
directly  opposite. ""■'' 
President  Felton,  of 
Harvard,  who  met 
the  English  author 
that  evening,  said  of 
the  literary  society 
which  then  made 
New  York  so  de- 
lightful a  city :  ''Hal- 
leck,  Bryant,  Irving 
and  Charles  A.  Davis, 
and  others  scarcely 
less  attractive  by  their 
genius,    wit    and    so- 


The  novelist  returned  to  England  in  cial  graces,  constituted  a  circle  not  to 
the  Colhns  steamer  "Baltic,"  Saturday,  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world." 
April  24,  running  ofT  suddenly  from  his      At  that  pleasant  dinner  party  Thackera} 


many  American  friends  for  fear  of  say- 
ing good-bye.  "I  saw  him  off,"  said 
Bayard  Taylor.  "He  seemed  very  sorry 
to  leave."  Still,  we  must  believe  that 
Thackeray  was  happy  to  return  to  "the 
familiar  London  flagstones,  and  the 
library  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  ride  in 
Hyde  Park  and  the  pleasant  society, 
afterwards."  The  first  message  received 
from  the  "Great  Thacker"  after  his  de- 
parture was  addressed  to  William  Duer 
Robinson  : 

On  Board  Last  Day,  May  7,  1856. 
My    Dear   Old    Robinson — T    tell    you    that 
writing  is  just  as  dismal  and  disgusting  as  say- 
ing good-bye.      T  hate  it  and  but  for  a  sense 


exprest  his  great  regret  that  he  came  to 
this  country  too  late  to  meet  Cooper,  for 
whose  writings  he  entertained  the  high- 
est admiration,  referring  to  the  affecting 
final  scene  in  "The  Prairie,"  when  the 
dying  Leatherstocking  said,  "Here !"  as 
surpassing  anything  that  he  had  seen  in 

*Qiarles  Dickens  was  also  an  admirer  of  the  poet. 
To  the  author  of  this  article  he  wrote  in  January, 
1868:  "I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  con- 
siderate kindness  in  sending  me  the  enclosetl  note 
[From  iralleck  to  Mrs.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribing the  Dickens  dinner  at  the  City  Hotel,  New 
York,  in  1842].  T  have  read  it  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  have  always  retained  a  delightful  recollec- 
tion of  its  amiable  and  accomtilishcd  writer.  I,  too. 
had  hoped  to  see  him!  M'y  dear  Irving  b-Mng  dead, 
there  was  scarcely  any  one  in  America  whom  I  so 
looked  forward  to  seeing  again  as  our  dear  old  friend 
often    thought    of." 
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luiglish  literature.  A  few  days  later,  in 
speaking'  to  a  young  friend  of  the  ex 
(juisite  scene  in  **Tlie  Newcomers"  where 
the  dying  Colonel  drew  himself  up,  ex 
claiming  "Adsum  !"  Hallcck  rcmarke<l 
that  the  similarity  between  this  and  the 
Cooper  scene  to  which  attention  had 
been  called  at  the  Davis  dinner,  was  cer- 
tainly a  singular  literary  coincidence, 
but  undoubtedly  undesigned,  adding,  "1 
know  of  nothing  in  nineteenth  century 
fiction  likely  to  outlive  them." 

Mrs.  Caspar  Wistar,  nee  Furness  of 
Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  last  of  our 
sheaf  of  Thackeray  letters  was  written, 
was  the  last  survivor  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  that  city.  ''My  acquaintance 
with  him  in  America,"  she  wrote  me, 
''dated  from  a  winter  in  Washington 
where  I  saw  him  very  intimately.  It 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life  to  sing  to  him.*  To  hear  him  sing 
'Little  Billee,'  was  a  treat  indeed.  T 
then  'laid  up  wood  for  my  winter  fire,' 
which  is  now  in  full  blast." 

Palace  Green.  Kensington  S.  W. 

September  4,  1863. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wistar — The  publishers  (Chap- 
man &  Hall)  and  your  faithless  correspond- 
ent have  both  been  out  of  town,  hence  a  de- 
lay in  the  matter  of  your  story.f  When  I  left 
home  a  month  ago,  he  said  the  story  would 
make  two  volumes  and  he  would  give  ;£ioo, 
which  is  little,  but  which  is  a  good  beginning. 
Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  news  is  not  so 
good.  It  will  make  550  pages  like  this  [sam- 
ple page  enclosed]  and  this  is  not  enough. 
If  we  had  a  proper  sized  page,  viz.,  1,000  let- 
ters in  a  page,  your  story  would  want  204 
pages  of  the  requisite  640.  He  can  only  make 
one  volume  and  for  this  £40  is  as  much  as 
can  be  given.      Will  you  take  £40? 

We  had  such  a  pleasant  visit  to  your  aunt 
in  her  new  Kingdom  in  Hampshire.  How  1 
wish  T  had  not  sold  my  American  shares  till 
now.  I  am  ashamed'  of  not  having  written 
before.  Yours  always. 

W.   M.   Thackeray. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  Dr.  Howard  H.  Furness,  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Wistar,  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  precious  relic  that  very 
greatly  interested  Thackeray — no  less 
than  a  pair  of  genuine  gloves  worn  bv 
William  Shakespeare.  They  are  dull 
birff  gauntlets,  the  deep  cufifs  beino-  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  actor  John 
Ward   gave   them   to    Garrick    in    1769. 

*TIiackeray  said  to  a  friend.  "M'iss  Furniss  is  the 
liest   ballad  singer   I   ever   heard." 

S" Presumably  "Seaside  and  I'ireside  Fancies,"  trans- 
lated   from    the   German. 


(iarrick's  widow  presented  them  to  Sa- 
rah Siddons.  Mrs.  Siddons  bequeathed 
the  gloves  to  her  daughter,  who  gave 
them  to  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  from  whom 
the  Shakesperian  scholar  received  the 
imquestioned  precious  possession. 

Thackeray's  Cambridge  classmate  and 
life-long  friend.  Lord  Houghton,  dedi- 
cated his  biography  of  John  Keats  to 
Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Proctor  as  "a  poet's  wife, 
a  poet's  mother,  and  herself  of  many 
poets  the  frequent  theme  of  and  valued 
friend."  Both  mother  and  daughter, 
''golden-tressed  Adelaide,"  she  is  called 
in  her  father's  famous  song,  were  the 
lecturer's  correspondents  when  in  this 
country  and  highly  esteemed  by  him. 
Dear  Charles  Lamb  describes  Proctor  as 
being  ''candid  and  affectionate  as  his  own 
poetry."  To  Mrs.  Proctor  Thackeray 
wrote :  'T  go — to  what  I  don't  know — 
but  to  God's  next  world,  which  is  His  and 
He  made  it.  One  paces  up  and  down  the 
shore  yet  awhile — and  looks  toward  the 
unknown  ocean,  and  thinks  of  the  travel- 
ler whose  ship  sailed  yesterday.  Those 
we  love  can  walk  down  to  the  pier  with 
us — the  voyage  we  must  make  alone. 
Except  for  the  young  or  very  happy,  I 
can't  say  I  am  sorry  for  any  one  that 
dies." 

At  their  last  meeting  in  London, 
Thackeray  said  to  Bayard  Taylor:  "Be- 
fore the  final  call  comes  for  me  and  I 
answer  'Here !'  like  La  Lon^ue  Carabine. 
or  'Adsum !'  with  Colonel  Newcome,  I 
wish  to  make  another  visit  to  your  vast 
country  and  Canada."  In  a  letter  to 
Longfellow  he  expressed  the  same  de- 
sire. Alas,  it  was  not  to  be.  On  the 
evening  of  December  2^,  1863,  ^^  ^^^^ 
faithful  servant  and  companion  during 
his  second  visit  to  the  L^nited  States,  was 
leaving  the  sleeping  apartment  about 
eleven  o'clock,  Thackeray  said  "Good 
night."  Before  dawn  on  the  following 
morning  he  had  passed  away.  His  last 
words  are  suggestive  of  a  few  lines  that 
were  favorites  with  him  and  repeated  on 
at  least  one  occasion  in  this  country : 

"Life  !  we've  been  long  together 
Thru  pleasant  and  thru  cloudy  weather, 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are   dear, — 
Perhans  'twill  cost  a  sigh  or  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine   own  time ; 
Say    not    Good    Night, — but    in    some    happier 
clime 
Bid  me  Good   Morning." 
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It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  shoukl  have  died  sud- 
denly, and  that  both  left  unfinished  novels 
behind  them — "Denis  Duval"  and  "Ed- 
win Drood."  Accordino-  to  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  "In  Menioriam  :  William 
Thackeray,"  contributed  to  the  Corn- 
hill  Ma^^azinc  of  h>bruary,  1864,  the 
latter's  last  words  corrected  in  print 
were,  "And  mv  heart  throbbed  with  an 
exquisite  l)liss." 

The  centennial  year  of  Thackeray's 
birth  will  be  appropriately  celebrated 
this  season  in  London  by  dinners  and 
other  entertainments,  also  by  the  ]}ubli- 
cation  of  several  new  editions  of  his 
writing's.  Most  attractive  among  these 
will  be  the  Biographical  Edition,  brought 
out  under  the  supervision  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Ladv  Ritchie.   As  is  well  known,  the 


novelist  forbade  the  ])ublication  of  a  reg- 
ular biography,  'lliis,  thanks  to  the  filial 
piety  of  his  surviving  and  gifted  daugh- 
ter, showing  itself  in  a  series  of  charm- 
ing and  interesting  recollections,  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  This  centennial  edition 
is  soon  to  be  republished  here  by  the 
Harjx'rs.  The  Thackeray  anniversary 
will  also  be  celebrated  by  an  exhibition 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  of  the 
most  complete  collection  of  Thackerav 
editions,  drawings,  portraits,  relics,  let- 
ters, and  manuscripts  in  existence,  being 
the  property  of  Major  William  H.  Lam- 
liert,  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  kindly 
loan  them  during  the  coming  autumn 
for  the  gratification  of  all  American 
Thackerayans  and  the  .multitudes  of  ad- 
mirers of  the  author  of  "X'anitv  Fair" 
and  "Henry  Esmond." 

New   York   City. 
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BY  KATHARINE    LEE   BATES 

The  battle  will  not  cease 

Till  once  again  on  those  white  steeds  ye  ride. 

O  heaven-descended  Twins, 

Before  humanity's  bewildered  host. 

Our  javelins 

Fly  wide, 

And  idle  is  our  cannon's  boast. 

Lead  us,  triumphant  Brethren,  Love  and  Peace. 

A  fairer  Golden  Fleece 

Our  more  adventurous  Argo  fain   would  seek. 

But  save.  O  Sons  of  Jove, 

Your  blended  light  go  with  us,  vain  emplov 

It  v/ere  to  rove 

This  bleak. 

Blind  waste.     To  unimagined  joy 

Guide  us,   Immortal   Brethren,  Love  and  Peace. 

Welleslf.y,   Mass. 
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Summering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 

BY   WILLIAM  FREDERIC   BADE 

[Professor  Bade  holds  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  He  is  also  a  botanist  and  naturalist  of  repute  and 
one   of  the   best   mountain   climbers  in    the    United   States. — Editor.] 


THERE  is  reason  to  regret  that  the 
late  Maurice  Thompson  did  not 
know  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  he 
knew  the  wilds  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. A  pen  as  deft  as  his  to  catch  the 
charm  of  an  unspoiled  wilderness  would 
have  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  litera- 
ture of  American  outdoor  life.  When 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  saw  that 
misty  camp  of  mountains  pitched  tumul- 
tuously,  which  Calif  ornians  call  the 
"High  Sierra,"  1  hompson  was  writing 
for  The  Independent  what  none  of  us 
tlien  dreamed  were  to  be  the  last  of  his 
charming  articles.  Now  other  archers' 
boots  are  wet  with  Louisiana  dews,  and 
new  g-enerations  of  shorebirds  are  cla- 
moring" on  the  beach  line  beyond  the 
marsh. 

During  the  past  decade  the  attention 
of  those  who  .love  untrodden  wilder- 
nesses has  increasingly  turned  toward 
otir  Western  mountains.  Three  names 
are  inseparable  from  this  westward 
march  of  outdoor  interest ;  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  John  Muir  and  John  Knox 
McLean.  The  first  I  was  not  privileged 
to  know  in  person.  A  beautiful  memo- 
rial lodge  in  Yosemite  Valley  bears  his 
name,  but  the  mountains  whose  geo- 
logical history  he  wrote  are  his  greater 
monument.  Muir  and  McLean,  tho  both 
past  three  score  and  ten,  are  still  with 
us.  The  name  of  the  former,  by  the 
exquisite  quality  of  his  writings,  is 
familiar  in  almost  every  American  home. 
For  his  share  in  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  some  of  our  finest  na- 
tional parks  coming  generations  will 
worthily  honor  him.  John  Knox  Mc- 
Lean is  the  "Adirondack"  Murray  of 
the  California  mountains.  The  charm  of 
his  spirit  has  distilled  itself  less  into 
books  than  into  the  enthusiasms  and 
memories  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
fished  and  camped  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Shasta  and  along  the  roaring 
McCloud.    It  is  but  a  slight  acknowledg- 


ment to  say  that  my  most  memorable 
experiences  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  came 
to  me  in  the  sylvan  companionship  of 
these  two  veteran  lovers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  their  concep- 
tion of  enjoyment  in  the  mountains  in- 
cludes no  hotels,  either  good  or  bad. 
The  hotel  is  displaced  by  a  few  pack 
animals  laden  with  simple  and  substan- 
tial provisions.  A  light  sleeping-bag  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  night.  Where 
rains  during  the  summer  months  are 
almost  unknown,  contact  with  the  bare 
ground  is  more  a  matter  of  comfort  than 
of  health.  Tents  are  seldom  carried  un- 
less ladies  are  in  the  party,  and  the  more 
luxurious  take  along  a  Chinaman  to  do 
the  cooking  and  a  packer  to  look  after 
the  pack  animals.  This  way  of  going 
into  the  mountains  has  become  the  vaca- 
tion ideal  of  most  Californians.  Their 
real  enjoyment  only  begins  after  the  last 
hostelry  has  been  left  miles  behind  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

Of  course,  those  who  desire  scenery 
mixed  with  red  umbrellas,  silliness  and 
kodaks,  can  be  satisfied  also.  They  only 
need  to  look  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  magazines  and  follow  the  spurs  of 
the  railroads  to  the  inevitable  hotels  at 
the  terminus.  But  let  no  one  suppose 
that  he  has  seen  aught  of  the  real  Sierra 
Nevada  from  these  points.  The  wonder- 
ful wild  beauty  of  this  Range  of  Light, 
with  its  pine  forests  and  gentian  mead- 
ows, its  stupendous  clifTs  and  waterfalls, 
its  sequoia  groves  and  lakes  fringed  with 
bryanthus  bloom,  must  be  sought  far  be- 
yond the  flagpoles  and  the  snort  of  the 
iron  steed. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that 
thousands  of  tired  and  overworked  peo- 
ple now  annually  go  into  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada with  the  unpretentious  equipment 
with  which  religious  art  is  accustomed 
to  endow  Joseph  and  Mary  on  their 
journey  to  Egypt.    And  they  are  not  by 
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any  means  the  impecunious  who  have 
learned  to  cut  loose  from  civilization 
with  nothing  but  simple  food  and  coarse 
raiment.  These  men  with  bronzed  coun- 
tenances, following  their  donkeys  across 
a  ten-thousand-foot  pass  into  the  Kern 
or  Kings  River  Canyon,  probably  control 
the  destinies  of  giant  industries  in  the 
cities  of  the  coast.  That  man  frying 
trout  over  a  pine-cone  fire  has  for  three 
weeks  scarcely  approached  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  nearest  post  office.  His 
plain  khaki  suit  bears  no  marks  of  his 
occupation.  He  may  be  a  college  pro- 
fessor, the  director  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  or  a  merchant  from  Milpitas. 
LJ])  there  on  the  roof  of  the  Western 
world  a  man  is  simply  a  man.  The  acci- 
dents of  profession  do  not  count. 

Tt  is  significant  and  suggestive  that 
men  around  a  camp  fire  at  once  address 
one  another  by  their  surnames,  without 
the  conventional  Mr.  Nature  tears  off 
all  pedantries  and  disguises.  After  one 
week  of  camping  I  know  my  companions 
better  than  I  could  possibly  know  them 
after  years  of  association  amid  the  stilt- 
ed conventions  of  social  life.  When  men 
have  shared  their  scanty  rations,  forded 


streams  with  the  life-line,  faced  death 
for  hours  together  on  the  precipices, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  conventionalized 
life  of  the  parlor  or  the  street  that  can 
bring  them  into  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another.  Thus  the  wilderness 
life  compels  a  saner  estimate  of  one's 
fellows.  Some  may  not  desire  this  view 
of  human  nature,  of  which  very  odd 
specimens  stray  also  into  the  mountains. 
But  those  who  have  once  been  to  school 
in  the  Sierra  will  thereafter  desire  to 
reach  at  least  once  a  year  that  plane  of 
common  humanity  where  all  distinctions 
of  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  learned  or 
unlearned,  are  utterly  forgotten ;  where 
the  man  is  all  that  counts,  and  he  does 
not  count  for  much  unless  he  has  the 
fjualities  that  make  him  a  good  fellow. 

San  Francisco  is  headquarters  for  a 
decidedly  unique  organization  known  as 
the  Sierra  Club.     Its  professed  object  is 

'to  explore,  enjoy,  and  render  accessible  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  to 
publish  authentic  information  concerning  them  ; 
to  enlist  the  support  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  in  preserving 
the  forests  and  other  natural  features  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains." 
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Among  its  varied  activities  this  club 
annually  conducts  in  midsummer  an  out- 
ing of  a  very  limited  number  of  its 
members  into  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
High  Sierra.  The  outing  usually  lasts  a 
month,  during  which  a  central  camp  is 
established  in  some  remote  alpine  valley 
or  canyon,  often  at  an  altitude  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad.  Baggage  for  the  main  outing 
is  strictly  limited  to  forty  pounds  for 
each  person.  It  is  rolled  up  in  a  dun- 
nage bag  of  such  shape  and  dimensions 
that  several  can  be  tied  on  the  back  of  a 
pack  animal.  Side  trips  from  the  main 
camp  sometimes  involve  reduction  of 
personal  baggage  to  twenty  pounds  and 
less  per  individual.  An  average  of  $50 
a  person  covers  the  expenses  of  a 
month's  outing  and  all  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  regards  rations  and  equip- 
ment. 

It   would   be   difficult   to   overrate  the 


beneficial  effect  which  these  outings  are 
exercising  upon  those  who  partici]jate  in 
them.  The  extraordinary  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  Sierra  Nevada  make  it  ])os- 
sible  to  sleep  almost  an\'where  under  the 
open  sky,  whether  in  the  forests  or 
among  the  rocks  above  the  timber  line. 
Any  one  who  has  experienced  this  sim- 
ple outdoor  life,  amid  incomparably 
beautiful  mountain  scenery,  is  perma- 
nently cured  of  the  hotel  and  baggage 
habit.  He  may  never  go  with  the  Sierra 
Club  again,  but  he  is  a  zealous  propa- 
gator of  its  camping  methods  wherever 
he  goes. 

It  was  interesting  on  one  occasion  to 
hear  John  Muir  relate  at  a  camp  fire  on 
the  Tuoluitine  Meadows  how  he  tried  to 
persuade  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  camp 
out  with  him  among  the  Mariposa  big 
trees.  He  would  have  succeeded  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Emerson's  party, 
whose  house  habit  could  not  be  over- 
come.    "Mr.  Emerson  is  old  and  mioht 
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take  cold,  Mr.  Muir,  and  that  would  be  remote  garden  spots  of  the  High  Sierra, 

a  serious  matter."     And  so  "the  carpet  where    not    many    human    beings    have 

dust   and   unknowable   reeks    were    ])rc-  been.     When  the  full  moon  rises  slowly 

ferred.     And   to  think   of   this   beinjL;   a  over   the   warding   mountains,   its    ever- 

I>oston  choice."     liostonian  members  of  changing  play  of  oi)alescent  light  rellect- 

the   Appalachian    Mountain    Club,    good  ed  from  countless  glaciated  surfaces,  sil- 

leatherstockings  all  of  them,  were  in  the  vering  the  pines  and  burning  in  a  great 

camp-fire  circle  and  joined  in  the  depre-  moongladc  across  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

eating  laugh.  then  a  thousand  romances  come  trooping 

Many  of  us  had  slept  under  the  open  to  keep  vigil  with  one's  thoughts.     But 

sky  of  the  Sierra  from  the  foot  hills  to  you  know  you  fell  asleep  when  you  wake 

glacier    meadows    twelve    thousand    feet  to  hear  the   Steller   jays,   self-appointed 

above  sea  level.     But  no  one  ever  caught  alarm  clocks,  call  you  to  witness  the  first 

a  cold.     It  was  after  his  experience  in  rosy    shafts    of   the    dawn    striking    the 

the    California    mountains    that    Robert  gray  minarets  of  rock;  to  watch  unseen 

Louis    Stevenson    wrote:    "Life    is    far  hands  weaving  a  tapestry  of  silver  and 

1)etter  than  people  dream  who  fall  asleep  gold  down  their  scarred  sides,  until  irre- 

among  the  chimney  stacks  and  telegraph  pressible  waves  of  light  pour  over  the 

wires."     Nothing  could  be  sweeter  than  eastern  ramparts,  sift  thru  the  trembling 

the   deathlike   slumber   that   enfolds    the  pines,  and  start  a  new  day  in  the  Sierra ! 

tired  mountaineer  before  he  is  done  won-  On  the  lake  and  in  the  stream  the  trout 

dering  at  the  unearthly  brilliance  of  the  are  rising.     It  is  again  the  turn  of  the 

stars    that    watch    over   his    bed   on    the  brown    hackle.      In    less    than    an    hour 

blooming  heath."  speckled   beauties   are   browning  in   the 

Sometimes  the  splendor  of  the  Sierran  pan    for    your    breakfast.      Tomorrow? 

nights' is  such  that  in  spite  of  weariness  Who   cares!      If   we   cross    that   snowy 

it  is  impossible  to  sleep.     Perhaps  3^ou  pass  up  yonder  we  shall  hear  the  belted 

are  bedded  on  fragrant  pine  needles  be-  kingfisher    giggle    over    other    streams, 

side  Rae  Lake  or  in   Grouse  Meadows,  amid  scenery  equally  impressive. 

Berkeley,     Cal. 


& 


Mr.   Luck  an'  Mr.   Wu'k 

BY  PAULINE  FRANCES  CAMP 

T   wl:z  settin'  l)y  mah  winder,  Den  bimeby,   Mistah   Wu'k  go  by; 

Wen  oh,  mah  laws  a  massy  !  Des  lak  he  in  a  hurry. 

Young  Mistah  Luck  went  strollin'  by.  An'  he  ain'  waste  no  looks  on  me, 

A-lookin'  peart  an'  sassy.  Case  'pears  lak  Mistah  Wu'k  an"  me. 
He  cyurls  wuz  slick,  he  teef  wuz  w'ite.  But  dat  ain'  mek  me  worry .' 

He  laf  at  me,  above  him ;  We  ain'  a-gwine  ter  hit  it ; 

Look  lak  de  wuzn't  ary  one,  He  ain'  no  mo'  an'  'gin  ter  play, 

Rut  des  erbleedze  ter  love  him.  Befo'  he  hab  ter  quit   it. 

Nex'  time  I  see  young  Mistah  Luck, 

He  settin'  in  de  guttah ; 
Whiles  Mistah  Wu'k  went  whizzin'  hy, 

A  ridin'  in  he  autah. 
An'  I  ain'  tek  no  notice  ob 

Dat  gent,  wid  cyurls  amiiros'al ; 
T  hatter  run  'phone  Mistah   Wu'k, 

Dat  T   done  'cept  his   'injsal. 

Si'KiNGFiEiD,  Mo. 


The  Direct  Election  of  Senators 


BY  COE  I.  CRAWFORD 

United  States  Senator  from   South   Dakota. 


THE  passage  of  the  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  so  that  Senators 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
States  instead  of  by  State  Legislatures, 
is  a  significant  event.  It  shows  how  in 
the  processes  of  the  years  we  have  been 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
direct  exercise  of  power  by  the  people  in 
choosing  public  servants.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal to  give  express  constitutional  sanc- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  the 
people  in  many  of  the  States  have  been 
employing  thru  primary  elections  and  by 
means  of  statutory  provisions — such  as 
the  Oregon  law — for  several  years. 

It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  better  to  make  a  constituional  change 
by  which  the  people  may  do  directly  what 
they  are  determined  to  do  in  any  event ; 
and  what,  if  they  can  not  accomplish 
directly,  they  will  accomplish  indirectly. 

For  many  years  they  have  made  a 
mere  form  of  the  constitutional  provision 
providing  for  an  Electorate  College  to 
choose  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion. No  Presidential  elector  could  face 
the  public  execration  which  would  follow 
a  failure  on  his  part  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  nominated  by 
his  party  and  giving  him  its  suffrages 
as  its  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dential Elector.  And  under  the  primary 
system  of  choosing  party  candidates  for 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  no 
member  of  the  Legislature  will  refuse  to 
support  the  candidate  of  his  party  who 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  its  vot- 
ers at  a  primary  election. 

The  voice  of  the  people,  when  exprest 
in  clear  and  uncertain  tones,  is  the  high- 
est law.  It  has  in  the  manner  above  in- 
dicated already  circumvented  the  Con- 
stitution by  indirection.  The  proposed 
amendment  seeks  to  present  in  a  regular 
and  orderly  way,  for  ratification  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  a 
change  in  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  ])rovides  that  Senators  shall 


be  elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  so  as  to  permit  the  people  of  the 
States  to  do  directly,  under  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Constitution,  what  they 
are  now  doing  indirectly — elect  Senators 
by  a  direct  vote. 

The  fact  that  64  Senators  voted  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  amendment,  while 
only  24  voted  against  it — more  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds  voting  for  it — 
shows  how  potent  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  even  upon  so  conservative 
a  body  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  original  purpose  when  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted, 
was  that  a  Senator  should  represent  not 
so  much  the  people  of  the  State  wdiich 
elected  him,  as  the  State  itself — the 
body-politic — or  political  sovereignty. 
For  that  reason  it  was  provided  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States.  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
this  method  of  election  had  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  to  the  State  governments 
an  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  could  be  a  link 
between  the  two.  And  Oliver  Ellsworth 
observed  that  the  State  governments,  by 
choosing  Senators  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, became  indissolubly  linked  to 
it;  so  that  both  "must  stand  or  fall,  live 
or  die  together."  Under  this  conception 
the  Senator  was  to  be  an  agent  of  his 
State  government  rather  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  its  people.  But  this  concep- 
tion no  longer  obtains.  The  people  now 
demand  that  a  vSenator  be  their  direct 
representative ;  that  he  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  them,  not  the  agent  merely 
of  their  State  government.  So  thev  de- 
mand the  right  to  select  him  by  direct 
vote  rather  than  to  leave  his  selection  to 
members  of  a  State  Legislature. 

They  have  been  demanding  this  for 
years  and  at  last  their  demand  has  been 
heard  and  recoi^nized  by  both  branches 
of  the  National  Congress. 

The  demand  for  the  popular  election 
of    Senators,   however,    has    at    nc^    time 
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been  coupled  with  a  further  demand  tluit 
the  I'cderal  Government  reHn(|uish  to 
the  people  of  the  several  States  its  power. 
under  the  Constitution,  to  supervise  the 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people  by 
regulating'  the  time,  i)lace  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  elections.  It  has 
never  been  suggested,  that  in  the  event 
the  change  is  made,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  the  same  power 
over  the  election  of  Senators  which  it 
has  always  had  over  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  Bristow  Amend- 
ment, adopted  by  the  Senate,  confines  the 
proposed  change  to  the  simple  transfer 
of  the  election  from  the  State  Legisla- 
tures to  the  people.  The  resolution,  as 
it  passed  the  House  and  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  proposed  to  also 
amend  Section  4  of  Article  i  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  relinquish  to  the  States  all 
power  to  supervise  and  control  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  people,  while  re- 
taining such  power  over  the  election  of 
members  of  the  House. 

This  is  something  which  the  people 
have  not  demanded  and  was  grafted 
upon  the  measure  as  a  concession  to  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  some  of  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  of  the 
South,  who  are  unduly  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  Federal  control  over  elections. 
That  question  is  not  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  as 
it  passed  the  Senate ;  because  in  the  form 
in  which  the  resolution,  as  changed  bv 
the  Bristow  Amendm.ent,  passed  the 
Senate,  it  leaves  the  Federal  power  over 
elections  unchanged. 

The  resolution  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Bristow  Amendment  not  only  pro- 
posed to  chancre  the  Constitution  so  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  but  to  further  change 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  power  tn 
]M-ovi(le  when   and   in   what   manner   the 


elections  of  .Senators  should  occur 
should  be  no  longer  vested  in  the  h'ed- 
eral  Government  but  shoulrl  be  relin- 
quished to  the  States.  Such  an  aban- 
donment of  existing  power  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  asked.  It  is  not 
properly  a  part  of  the  proposal  to  elect 
Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
It  would  have  forced  another  and 
quite  different  issue  into  the  discussion 
and  would  greatly  lessen  the  chance  of 
the  amendment  to  be  ratified  by  the 
necessary  number  of  States.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  House  will  concur  in  the 
Bristow  Amendment.  It  will  do  so  if 
it  is  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
and  willing  to  give  the  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ratity  such  proposed  change 
without  loading  it  down  with  a  demand 
that  at  the  same  time  and  as  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  same  proposal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  relinquish  its 
power  to  supervise  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors, v^liile  retaining  that  power  over  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Lower 
House.  Those  who  are  demanding  that 
this  additional  change  be  coupled  witli 
the  proposal  to  elect  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple are  not  its  sincere  friends.  They  are 
seeking  to  destroy  an  amendment  over- 
whelmingly demanded,  by  tacking  on  to 
it  an  amendment  that  is  not  demanded  at 
all,  but  to  which  public  sentiment  thru- 
out  the  North  is  sternly  opposed.  Let 
this  new  proposal  stand  separate  and 
apart  upon  its  own  merits  and  let  us  have 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people  considered  alone  without  embar- 
rassment of  this  kind.  If  this  be  done, 
the  necessary  number  of  States  will  rat- 
ify it  and  we  shall  have  the  end  of  legis- 
lative deadlocks  and  of  wdiolesale  legis- 
lative corruption  in  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  which  have  in 
recent  years  so  frequentlv  scandalized 
the  country. 

Washington,   D.   C. 


Beds  and  Bedrooms 


BY  HELEN   QUEEN    STEWART 


1 


Vv^AS  brought  up  to  believe  there  was 
something-  ahiiost  sacred  about  a 
bed.  iM-oni  my  spindled  crib  1 
looked  longingly  up  at  my  mother's — 
very  white,  very  high.  Half  the  discom- 
fort of  a  "day  in  bed"  vanished  in  the 
glory  of  reposmg  upon  that  proud  emi- 
nence and  surveying  the  w^ell-known 
room  from  another  plane.  It  was,  as  1 
have  said,  an  exceedingly  high  bed,  its 
surface  spreading  level  with  the  exact 
top  of  the  footboard,  and  in  my  youth 
the  wdiite  hight  spelled  superiority — it 
does  still,  tho  I  know  it  to  be  due  to  box 
springs  and  two  mattresses. 

The  making  of  it  was  a  rite.  As  I 
grew  older  I  was  permitted  to  "stand  on 
the  other  side,"  so  I  learned  to  catch 
deftly  the  sheets  and  blankets,  comfort- 
ers and  counterpanes  that  came  spread- 
ing and  bir owing  from  my  mother's 
skillful  hands.  That  was  my  novitiate, 
and  when  I  was  granted  an  upstairs 
room  of  my  own  and  the  big  crib  was 
relegated  to  the  attic,  it  was  only  on  the 
condition  that  1  make  the  double  bed 
myself  and  make  it  well. 

"There  are  few  people  who  can  make 
a  bed  without  humping  it  at  the  sides 
and  foot  until  it  looks  like  the  relief  map 
of  a  valley,"  my  mother's  voice  was  very 
scornful ;  "my  daughter  luust  have  a 
smooth  bed." 

Down  the  walk  and  ])ast  the  straw- 
berry ])atch  lived  our  good  neighbor,  New 
England  to  the  core,  who  admitted  us 
Californians  to  complete  friendship  only 
because  our  housekeeping  ideals  were 
somewhat  like  her  own.  It  was  in  her 
spotless  rooms  that  I  took  graduate  work 
in  bedmaking,  leaving  hair  mattresses 
with  firm  edges  for  unstable  feather 
ticks  that  must  be  rolled,  befc^re  and 
after  making,  w^ith  a  long,  round  stick 
that  stood,  between  times,  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  stair  closet. 

I  have  a  w^hole  pigeonhole  of  memories 
of  the  beds  I  have  made  and  slept  in  : 
straight,  white,  hospital-like  beds ;  dull 
brass  beds,  wath  panoply  of  silk  and  lace 
to  cover  themselves  withal ;  yellow  pine, 
painted   with   fruits  and  flowers,   and   a 


whiff  of  lavender  clinging  to  their  linen; 
and  an  old  mahogany,  brought  round  the 
Horn  in  '50,  its  smooth  wood  rolling- 
back  graciously  at  head  and  foot.  With 
them  go  pictures  of  the  cool,  still  rooms 
that  held  them;  rooms,  whether  for  a 
year's  living-  or  an  overnight  visit,  all  my 
own. 

Mrs.  Comer,  writing  to  the  rising 
generation,  pities  me  and  my  contempo- 
1  aries  as  much  as  she  deplores  us,  pities 
us  for  the  standards  w^e  have  missed,  for 
the  memories  we  have  not.  More  to  be 
pitied  is  the  generation  who  will  succeed 
us.  A  week  of  going  thru  apartments, 
fiats — yes,  and  the  newest  houses,  even — 
has  made  me  very  hopeless  for  them. 

Where  are  the  beds  and  bedrooms  ? 
They  lurk  revolved  behind  mirrors  in 
the  living  room,  slid  into  buffets  in  the 
dining-room,  rolled  under  the  bathroom's 
elevated  fioor,  all  but  folded  into  the  gas 
range  in  the  kitchenette.  The  bedrooms 
do  not  even  lurk.  Their  dressers  rele- 
gated to  dark  closets,  where  the  shining- 
silver  brushes  bloom  unseen,  basket  rock- 
ers vanished,  ruffled  curtains  and  matting- 
replaced  by  the  art  hangings  and  "pol- 
ished fioor  and  rugs"  of  the  combination 
room  in  which  we  are  trying  to  live 
whole  lives,  bedrooms  are  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  so  much  w^aste  space. 

I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  who 
declared  that  herding  was  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  happiness  of  American 
homes.  Even  if  it  be  not  guilty  of  so 
grave  a  charge,  the  condensed  house 
must  surely  rob  the  life  of  its  occu])ant, 
es])ecially  of  its  young  occupant,  of  the 
dignity  and  individuality  that  privacy 
and  a  certain  limited  spaciousness  ])re- 
serve  for  it. 

So  T  beg  of  you,  move  farther  out ! 
Eschew^  telephone  service  and  electric 
lights  if  you  must,  but  cleave  to  your 
bedrooms.  It  may  mean  Brussels  for 
your  living-room  fioor  instead  of  Ori- 
entals, scrim  for  its  windows  instead  of 
silk.  But  wdien  you  go  in  to  lunch  with 
Mary  in  her  three-roomed  apartment,  do 
not  envy  her  her  rugs  and  hangings. 
They  are  beautifu\  but  living  with  them 
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twcMity-four  hours  a  day  would  blind  you 
in  it.  Mary  dressed,  heaven  and  the 
architect  alone  know  where,  and  when 
you  are  e^one  and  the  dishes  done,  tlicre 
is   no   (juict   room    for  her  to  go  to,   no 


broad    bed    to    strctcii    across    when    the 
counterpane  is  folded  back. 

Keep  your  bedroom,  my  dear.  You  will 
want  it  to  live  in.  You  may  even  find  it 
pleasant  to  die  in. 

I>erki:ley,   Cal. 
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Women   Should   Mind  Their  Own 

Business 

BY   EDWARD   J.   WARD 

Adviskr   of   the   Civic   and    Social   Cknti;r    Develotment   of   the   University  of  Wisconsin. 


WOMEN  should  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  duties  of  their 
own  sphere.  Surely  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  could 
agree  on  this  proposition. 

Women  should  not  invade  the  realm 
of  men's  activities.  That  seems  axiom- 
atic. 

Men  should  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
ow^n  work  to  help  bear  the  burdens  which 
belong  to  women's  realm.  What  gentle- 
man will  dissent  from  this  ? 

In  order  to  see  clearly  what  the  proper 
respective  spheres  of  men  and  women 
are,  we  must  turn  back  to  the  simple 
conditions  of  primitive  living  among  the 
American  aborigines,  for  instance. 
There  we  see  two  sorts  of  work  fairlv 
well -divided.  There  we  can  see  woman 
engaged  in  her  proper  sphere,  and  man 
busy  wdth  his  characteristic  activities. 
And  w^e  can  answer  the  question :  what 
is  woman's  sphere?  The  woman  is  en- 
gaged in  grinding  corn  or  other  grains, 
preparing  food,  plaiting  baskets,  molding 
]:)ottery,  preparing  wool  and  weaving 
blanket^,  drawing  and  fetching  water, 
caring  for  and  educating  the  children, 
ordering  the  care  of  the  camp  or  village, 
transporting  the  burdens  when  the  camp 
is  moved — in  short,  in  all  the  useful  in- 
dustries and  arts  of  the  primitive  Indian. 

And  what  was  man's  characteristic 
sphere?  War  and  killing  other  animals 
wdth  some  minor  avocations  such  as 
gambling  between  times — but  mostly 
war. 

Here  we  have  the  respective  spheres  of 
men  and  women,  easily  seen  in  the  sim-. 
pie  primitive  division. 


With  the  process  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery there  have  come  great  changes  in 
the  methods  used  to  carry  on  the  activi- 
ties of  women's  sphere.'  Eor  instance, 
instead  of  the  little  stone  hand  mortar 
and  pestle  with  which  the  primitive 
woman  ground  corn,  we  have  the  gigan- 
tic roller  mills  ;  instead  of  the  earthen  jar 
in  which  she  carried  water,  we  have  the 
municipal  water  system  ;  instead  of  the 
primitive  method  by  which  she,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  horse,  transported 
the  burdens,  we  have  this  work  of  hers 
done  by  means  of  freight  and  express 
trains  and  vans  and  automobiles,  and  so 
on  thru  practically  all  of  the  lines  of 
women's  sphere.  There  has  been  an 
equally  great  enlargement  of  the  work 
which  w^as  hers  in  caring  for,  keeping 
well-ordered,  clean  and  comfortable  the 
camp  or  village.  With  the  increasing  a':^- 
gregation  of  people  into  the  modern  citv 
and  State,  this  phase  of  woman's  work 
has  grown  tremendously. 

And  great  changes  have  come  also  in 
the  proper  historic  sphere  of  men's  ac- 
tivities. Instead  of  the  simple  bow^  and 
arrow  or  tomahawk  with  which  the 
primitive  man  could  hurt  people,  there 
have  been  developed  artificial  volcanoes 
and  various  forms  of  hardw^are  and  fire- 
works which  are  very  much  more  harm- 
ful, expensive  and  noisv.  Slaughter 
houses  have  been  substituted  for  the 
hunt,  except  in  the  case  of  really  dan- 
gerous wild  beasts  like  the  fly.  Not 
much  real  improvement  has,  how^ever. 
been  made  in  his  method  of  gambling. 

Women  should  remain  in  their  own 
sphere.     They  should  devote  themselves 
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to  useful  civic,  social,  educational  and 
industrial  activities.  For  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  carrying  on  the  activities 
which  belong  to  man's  particular  prov- 
ince would  mean  for  them  to  go  to  war, 
and  when  there  isn't  a  war  on,  to  strut 
around  with  a  band.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  they  should  not  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  should  con- 
tinue to  devote  more  and  more  of  their 
thought  and  energy  to  the  activities  of 
woman's  proper  sphere,  the  useful  work 
of  the  world,  the  industries  and  the  arts, 
the  work  of  preparing  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter,  the  work  of  transportation, 
the  cleaning  up  and  making  comfortable 
of  the  living  places.  Men  must  be  al- 
lowed to  do  this  more  and  more,  for  tho 
we  still  set  apart  from  useful  service 
some  of  our  number  and  support  them  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  destruction  and 
hurting  strangers,  yet  this  proper  sphere 
of  man's  activities  for  the  majority  of  us 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  The  average 
male  individual  has  given  up  wearing 
feathers  and  stovelids  and  tinware,  and 
the  average  man  no  longer  regards  it  as 
a  sign  of  sanity  to  carry  butcher  knives 
and  other  violent  junk  around  with  him 
in  the  hope  of  chopping  his  neighbor's 
head  open.  That  is,  men  have  been  turn- 
ing away  from  their  own  particular  vo- 
cation and,  if  they  didn't  enter  women's 
sphere  of  constructive  service,  there 
wouldn't  be  much  for  them  to  do. 

In  the  old  days,  when  man's  sphere 
amounted  to  something,  when  practically 
all  of. them  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
war,  government  consisted  chiefly  in  de- 
vising means  and  methods  of  doing 
harm,  in  "councils  of  war."  Then  gov- 
ernment was  man's  business  and  for 
women  to  participate  in  it  would  have 
been  to  take  up  the  work  of  men.  But 
as  we  have  come  away  from  barbarism, 
as  this  sphere  of  man's  activity  has 
shrunken  and  fallen  into  disrepute,  gov- 
ernment has  become  more  and  more  the 
organij^ation  and  control  of  the  means  of 
human  service,  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare.  In  other  words,  government 
has  become  more  and  more  the  organiza- 
tion of  woman's  sphere. 

Man  should  have  a  voice  in  this,  for  in 
9pite  of  the  age-old  habit  of  selfishness 


and  hostility,  developed  thru  thousands 
of  years  of  practice  in  hurting  people, 
which  tends  to  make  him  carry  on  even 
the  useful  activities  which  belong  to 
woman's  sphere  with  something  ot  the 
war  motive  and  manner,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  gambling  practice  mixt  in. 
and  which  makes  it  hard  for  him  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  common  welfare, 
he  is  the  child  of  his  mother  and  he  has 
in  him  a  finer  element,  a  latent  capacity 
for  constructive  united  service.  Yes. 
men  should  have  some  voice  in  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  the  industries,  the 
education  of  children,  and  all  the  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  camp,  that 
is,  of  society. 

But,  of  course,  the  fact  that  man  par- 
ticipates does  not  limit  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  woman  in  this  sphere. 
She  started  this  business  of  human  serv- 
ice. She  can  no  more  shirk  her  share 
in  the  ordering  and  control  of  society,  in 
the  mutual  interservice  which  we  call 
government,  without  shirking  her  dut\' 
as  a  woman  than  in  the  old  days  she 
could  shirk  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
food  and  making  the  camp  a  pleasant, 
well-ordered,  clean  place  in  which  to  live. 

Women  then  should  mind  their  own 
business.  That  is,  women  should  vote  in 
the  modern  government,  for  this  is  their 
proper  sphere,  except  in  its  destructive, 
anti-social,  military  expression,  which 
has  gone  from  local  and  city  and  State 
affairs,  and  will  be  gone  from  national 
affairs  as  soon  as  we  get  sense  enough 
to  put  thru  a  few  world  bargains,  such  as, 
the  neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
provided  an  international  parliament  with 
an  international  police  force  is  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague.  And  men  ought 
also  to  vote  in  the  modern  government, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  women's 
sphere,  because — w^ell,  because  any  num- 
ber of  reasons : — they  pay  taxes  the  same 
as  women  do  and  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  saying  how  their  money  shall  be 
spent ;  they  have  to  submit  to  the  laws 
just  as  women  do,  and  they  should  have 
something  to  say  in  framing  those  laws ; 
and,  anyway,  it  would  not  be  honest  for 
us  to  have  a  government  by  a  sex  when 
we  pretend  to  have  a  democracy. 

Madison,    Wis. 
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The  Patrician 

Mr.  John  (jAr.svvoKrii v  has  written 
another  "great"  novel.*  Ihis  is  a  chm- 
gerous  business.  When  an  author  gets 
in  the  habit  of  producing  this  kind  of 
fiction,  he  is  apt  to  acquire  the  "great" 
tone.  And  his  sentences  stride  Hke  Mr. 
Sothcrn's  stage  walk  in  "Hamlet"  when 
really  there  is  no  occasion  for  striding, 
when  one  considers  the  subject  matter 
dealt  with  in  the  sentences.  This  is 
the  trouble  with  Mr.  Galsworthy's  pres- 
ent story.  The  style  of  it  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
what  may  be  called  the  English  stock 
farm  of  humanity — that  is  to  say,  among 
the  aristocracy.  And  his  excellent  lite- 
rary manner  exalts  the  breeding  of  these 
peculiar  fine  picked  men  and  women  into 
a  seriousness  which  it  does  not  deserve. 
The  book  is  important  if  you  want  to 
study  the  nature  and  markings  of  these 
creatures,  but  it  is  of  no  practical  value 
in  interpreting  the  honest,  roughshod 
sort  who  really  do  the  work  of  the  world 
and  shove  it  along  in  the  scale  of  things. 
Consider  this  as  a  description  of  the 
finest  filly  in  the  paddock,  one  of  the 
heroines  of  the  story : 

"In  spite  of  being  already  launched  into 
high  caste  life  which  brinsrs  with  it  an  early 
knowledge  of  the  world,  she  had  still  some  of 
the  eagerness  in  her  face  which  makes  chil- 
dren lovable.  Yet  she  looked  negli<^ently 
enoueh  at  the  citizens  of  Bucklandbury,  being 
already  a  little  conscious  of  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  sentiment  peculiar  to  her  countrymen 
in  presence  of  herself — that  curious  expression 
on  their  faces  resulting  from  the  continual 
attempt  to  look  down  their  noses  while  slant- 
ing their  eves  upward.  Yes,  she  was  already 
alive  to  that  mysterious  glance  which  had 
built  the  national  house  and  insured  it  after- 
ward— foe  to  cynicism,  pessimism  and  any- 
thing French  or  Russian ;  parent  of  all  the  na- 
tional virtues,  and  nil  the  national  vices;  of 
idealism  and  muddleheadedness.  of  indeuen- 
dence  and  servility;  fosterer  of  conduct,  mur- 
derer of  speculation ;  looking  up,  and  looking 
down,  but  never  straight  at  anything ;  most 
high,  most  deep,  most  queer,  and  ever  bub- 
bling up  from  the  essential  Well  of  limula- 
tion." 

*The  Patpician  By  John  Galsworthy.  New- 
York:    Ctiarles    S'^ibner's    Sons,      $1.30. 
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Was  ever  a  shrewder  definition  of  an 
aristocrat  written?  In  it  he  identifies  a 
young  girl,  not  with  life,  but  with  the 
iiistory  of  a  class.  Idle  queer  thing  is 
that  in  the  story,  altho  she  cavorts,  paws 
the  ground,  and  is  in  continual  need  of 
a  check  rein,  she  really  acts  like  an  ordi- 
nary wench  of  the  common  people,  kicks 
over  the  traces  of  tradition,  half  way 
believes  in  free  love,  makes  appoint- 
ments with  a  scamp  in  out-of-the-way 
places ;  does  everything,  in  short,  that 
twenty-year-old  blood  tempts  an  under- 
bred girl  to  do.  The  difference  is  only 
in  the  snorty  manner  with  which  she 
acccomplishes  impropriety,  and  in  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  protecting  literary  style. 

To  commit  adultery  or  not  to  commit 
adultery — that  is  the  question  propound- 
ed by  the  author.  It  is  the  same  one  too 
often  dramatized  in  fiction — with  this 
difference :  Mr.  Galsworthy  thinks  the 
hero  would  make  up  his  mind  more 
quickly  and  easily  if  he  did  not  have  the 
patrician's  sense  of  honor.  But  this  in- 
volves a  curious  contradiction  over- 
looked apparently  by  the  author,  because 
every  other  patrician  in  the  story  is  per- 
fectly willing  for  Miltoun,  the  man  in- 
volved, to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  provided 
he  does  it  on  the  dead  quiet,  and  does 
not  queer  his  public  life  with  a  scandal. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  his  differ- 
ent relatives  make  up  the  interest  of  the 
story  in  a  large  degree. 

This  whole  thing  is  futile  from  end  to 
end.  Morality  is  not  talk,  nor  remorse, 
nor  repentance,  such  as  the  patrician 
showed  about  his  guilt ;  it  is  the  actual, 
literal,  back-aching  practice  of  virtue 
under  difficulties  and  temptations.  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  patricians  are  expensive 
persons  who  do  not  pay  in  decency  and 
righteousness  for  their  keep.  No  excuse 
in  the  world  for  breeding  them.  And  he 
begs  the  whole  question  at  the  end  with 
the  conclusion  that  "Character  is  fate," 
a  saying  he  proves  bv  allowing  the  adul- 
terer to  renefit.  and  the  girl  to  marry  in 
her  own  class  rather  than  the  free-lover 
rascal    whom    she   preferred   and   wouVl 
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have  taken  l)ul  for  a  lucky  accident. 
You  choose  }'c)ur  living  mate  if  you  are 
a  patrician,  from  your  own  class,  it  ap- 
pears. But  as  you  go  along  you  prefer 
others,  not  of  your  class.  Your  degra- 
dations descend  upon  them,  not  your  own 
kind.  The  patrician,  you  understand,  is 
a  bird  who  does  not  foul  his  own  nest, 
but  some  other  nest,  which  is  a  tritlc 
more  ignoble  than  the  regular  fouling 
business. 

The  best  things  in  the  story  are  some 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  this  is  truly 
patrician,  but  it  also  is  expressive.  A 
hundred  years  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  money  must  have  been  required 
to  produce  some  of  the  scenes  described 
in  this  story.  That  is  the  chief  trouble 
with  the  entire  conception.  Man  and 
land  have  cost  too  much  and  are  worth 
too  little. 

Tennyson  as  a  Student  and  Poet  of  Nature. 

By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.  C.  B.,  and 
Winifred  L.  Lockyer.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

The  authors  of  Tennyson  as  a  Stu~ 
dent  and  Poet  of  Nature  write  in  their 
preface  that  this  work  was  suggested 
and  commenced  about  1870,  "by  one 
who  has  since  passed  away."  The  sen- 
tence which  follows  explains  the  scope 
of  the  work,  which  has  been  intelligently 
and  diligently  performed : 

'The  intention  was  to  collect  together  the 
passages  in  Tennyson's  works  which  deal  with 
the  scientific  aspects  of  nature.  All  such  refer- 
ences have  been  brought  together  and  classi- 
fied  " 

and  the  notes  supplied  by  authorities  in 
the  world  of  science  show  that  Tenny- 
son was  a  keen  and  careful  observer  as 
well  as  a  student  of  many  subjects  and 
of  many  books.  But  was  not  that  fact 
just  as  well  known  before  it  was  so 
painstakingly  demonstrated  ?  Literary 
appreciation  does  not  follow  the  methods 
of  the  law  courts.  To  the  volume  that 
lies  on  our  reading  table,  pp.  220,  we 
honestly  prefer  this  word  of  Hugh  Mac- 
donald,  Celt,  factory  operative,  and 
friend  of  the  author  of  "The  Life 
Drama" : 

"Why  lingers  she  to  clothe   her   heart  with  love, 
Delaying,  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself  when  all  the  woods  are  green." 

"Ye  mind  it,  Sandy!  it's  i'  the  Princess.  An' 
noo,  look  ye,  that's  an  ash" — pointing  with  his 


staff — "Maybe  ye  think  it's  an  chn,  Sandy  !  but 
it's  no  an  elm,  it's  an  ash,  an  deil  a  leaf  on't; 
see  ye  na  ?  an  a'  the  ither  trees  are  out.  1 
didna  need  ony  o'  yer  Tennysons  to  tell  vie 
that — but  neither  o'  ye  kent  it,  1  reckon.  He  s 
nae  poet,  I'll  aye  .say  that;  but  I'se  alloo  ye'll 
no  aftcn  find  him  wrang  vvi'  his  flooers,  an'  his 
trees,  an'  things— /;<?  kens  them,  Sandy !  an' 
ye  dimia.  But  ye're  nae  poets,  neither  tane 
nor  t'ither  o'  ye." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of.  "Sandy" 
(Alexander  Smith),  there  can  be  no 
question  of  Tennyson  being  a  poet,  to 
be  sure.  Yet  one  may  reverently  ask, 
Does  the  knowledge  "that  both  Laplace's 
and  the  meteoric  hypotheses  of  system 
formation  had  been  carefully  studied" 
really  increase  the  pleasure  we  take  in 
his  harmonies  ? 


Songs  from  the  Hill.      Privately  Printed. 

'i  ho  no  name  of  publisher  or  place  ap- 
pears,   we    surmise    that    the    "Hill"    is 
Mount  Oread,  in   Lawrence,  Kan.,  and 
we  learn  from  the  index  that  the  authors 
of  this  little  bundle  of  poems  are  Harry 
Kemp,    Gale    Gossett,    John    P.     Shea, 
Adella  M.  Pepper,  Anna  R.  Manley  and 
Willard  Wattles ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
preface,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  of  the 
university,  himself  a  poet,  that  they  are 
all  students,  or  late  students,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.     The  preface  is  itself 
a  fine  little  essay  on  the  worth  of  the  art 
of  poetry  as  compared  with  the  arts  of 
painting  and  music.     Kansas  University 
has   had   for  years   a   sort   of  school   of 
poetry,  and  this  is  not  the  first  volume 
of  the  sort  that  has  come   from  its  stu- 
dents.    There  is  not  one  of  these  thirty- 
six  short  poems  that  is  not  a  credit  to 
its  writers,  but  we  give  special  praise  to 
two    of   the   group.      Harry    Kemp    our 
readers  know,  for,  when  he  was  a  boy 
tramp,  before  he  went  to  the  university, 
we   began   to   print    his   poems,    two   of 
which  are  here  included.     He  has  a  real 
passion    for   verse,    and   we   look    for   a 
wider   recognition.      But   w^e   w^ould   call 
attention     to     another     writer,     Willard 
Wattles,  who  is  new^  to  the  general  pub- 
lic,  we   think.      His   poems,   like   Harry 
Kemp's,  are  likely  to  have  a  biblical  sub- 
ject, altho,  as  in  the  envoi,  he  does  not 
lack  in  airy  grace.     But  we  particidarly 
observe  in  "Ere  Joseph  Came  to  Build," 
"Martha,"    "To    the    Devil,"    "Reti-ibu- 
tion,"  "The  Money-Changers"  and  "Gol- 
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^otha,"  a  dramatic  instinct,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  serious  and  even  weighty  con- 
tent of  thouglit,  and  added  to  it  a  Ht- 
crary  touch,  which  give  unusual  promise 
of  later  success.  This  group  of  young 
])eople,  says  Professor  Carruth,  "are 
liere  presenting  the  recreations  in  verse 
which  they  have  composed  for  mutual 
criticism  and  entertainment."  They  arc 
worth  the  publishing.  We  wonder  what 
other  university  can  show  such  a  sodal- 
ity. We  add  that  one  very  creditable 
poem,  by  Miss  Pepper,  is  in  German ; 
and  this  suggests  that  German  versifica- 
tion for  the  pleasure  of  it  is  quite  as 
valuable  educationally  as  the  labored 
Latin  verses  required  of  old. 


Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Suiv.  By  Maud 
Howe.      Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $3. 

American  House  Building  in  Messina  and 
Reggio.  By  Lieutenant-Commander 
Reginald  Rowan  Belknap.  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's   Sons.      $2. 

The  author  oi  Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in 
Sun  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Messina  earthquake.  No  fuller, 
more  graphic,  more  human  and  sympa- 
thetic account  of  that  earthquake  has  yet 
appeared  than  this  book.  It  is  written  in 
the  same  delightful,  chatty  style  which 
has  characterized  previous  books  by  the 
same  writer  on  Italy  and  Spain ;  an  inti- 
mate, personal  story  of  a  monumental 
catastrophe,  viewed  from  many  sides. 
The  exceptional  opportunities  offered  the 
writer  thru  her  own  activity  and  that  of 
her  husband,  have  been  made  the  most 
of,  and  the  book  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  most  complete  and  most 
readable  account  of  Sicily  during  the 
darkest  period  of  all  her  tragic  history. 
The  book  is  enhanced  by  115  illustra- 
tions from  original  photographs  and 
drawings  by  Mr.  Elliott. Lieutenant- 
Commander  Belknap  could  easily  have 
prepared  a  more  satisfactory  account 
of  the  work  done  at  and  near  Messina 
under  the  direction  of  ofBcers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  five 
months  following  the  great  earthquake 
of  December  28,  1908.  From  the  mate- 
rial contributed  by  the  United  States 
there  were  erected  1,900  dwelling  houses, 
one  hotel  building,  one  church,  one 
monastery,  one  laboratory  and  two 
schodls.     The  cottages  were  designed  to 


afford  more  or  less  permanent  shelter 
for  twelve  thousand  people,  while  addi- 
tional material  furnished  by  the  Amer- 
ican contingent  was  sufftcient  for  an- 
other thousand  houses  large  enough  to 
accommodate  six  thousand  more  refu- 
gees. The  book  confines  itself  to  the  de- 
tails of  erecting  these  cottages.  So  far 
as  it  goes  it  is  a  worthy  report,  but  it  is 
strikingly  unsatisfactory  in  what  it 
omits.  The  United  States  did  very  much 
more  for  the  victims  of  that  great  dis- 
aster than  build  two  thousand  cottages. 
The  book  would  have  a  greater  interest 
and  a  much  more  lasting  value  if  it  had 
included  a  brief,  summarized  accounting 
of  the  moneys  contributed  from  America, 
and  at  least  a  slight  account  of  relief  and 
other  work  carried  on  by  Americans  and 
under  American  direction.  The  arduous, 
intensely  difificult  and  harrowing  work  of 
Major  J.  F.  Reynolds  Landis,  our  mili- 
tary attache  at  Rome,  who  was  early  on 
the  scene,  many  days  before  Commander 
Belknap  arrived,  receives  not  even  pass- 
ing mention.  This  is  a  pity.  The  per- 
sonal service  of  Major  Landis  was  of  a 
rare  character,  and  had  it  received  from 
Commander  Belknap  the  tribute  it  so 
richly  merited,  would  have  thrilled  all 
readers  with  an  even  greater  patriotic 
pride.  Nor  is  there  any  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  had  to 
be  overcome.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  reproduce  two  or  three 
photographs  of  Messina  as  it  was  in 
January,  1909,  to  put  over  against  those 
he  does  reproduce  of  the  work  during 
construction  and  at  its  completion.  In 
short,  this  book  is  disappointing  and  in- 
adequate. 

Sonnets.  By  Ferdinand  Earle.  i6mo,  pp. 
87.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
$1.25. 

Fifty-seven  sonnets  occupy  fifty-seven 
pages,  and  two  other  poems  find  space  in 
four  pages  more.  While  we  cannot  say 
they  are  *'alas !  too  few,"  some  of  them 
have  the  merit,  not  to  be  despised,  of 
attempting  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
octet.  The  order  of  the  rimes  \s  a  b  b  b 
a  a  a  b,  which  appears  to  us  quite  as 
rational  as  the  orthodox  order,  a  b  b  a  a 
b  b  a.  Many  of  the  sonnets  are  descrip- 
tive, and  they  are  more  fanciful  than  im- 
aginative,  and   show  a   fair   mastery   of 
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the  art  of  versification,  without  any 
very  hij^h  sense  of  the  "high  honor" 
of  the  sonnet.  Wordsworth  tells  us  that 
in  the  sonnet  "Shakespeare  unlocked  his 
heart";  perhaps  in  the  sonnet  which  we 
like  best  of  these,  "Resurrection,"  our 
author  does  the  same. 

The  New  International  Year  Book.  A  Com- 
pendium of  the  World's  Progress  for 
1910.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby. 
New  York:  Dodd  Mead  &  Co.      $5. 

This  volume  maintains  its  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  annual  encyclopedia,  and  has 
some  new  features.  The  number  of 
cross-references  is  greatly  increased,  and 
an  index  to  the  three  preceding  volumes 
of  the  new  series  is  appended.  It  is  not 
only  ''up  to  date,"  but  even  ahead  of  it, 
as  is  shown  by  the  inclusion  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  interior  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  plans  for  the  Grand 
Central  station.  The  census  figures  so 
far  as  they  have  appeared  are  included, 
and  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to 
the  political  events  of  the  year,  especially 
to  the  progress  of  such  reforms  as  the 
short  ballot,  referendum,  commission 
government  and  woman  suffrage.  The 
advance  of  science,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  medicine  and 
aeronautics,  is  particularly  striking  this 
year.  Some  of  the  portraits  are  poor, 
but  the  colored  maps  are,  as  usual,  good 
and  timely,  including  Alaska,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Manchuria,  Panama  Canal  and  Portugal. 

Literary  Notes 

....From  Western  China  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  by  Roger  Sprague,  is  a  little  volume  of 
recent  personal  experiences  in  China,  with  30 
illustrations  (Berkeley:  Glessen-Morse  Co.; 
85  cents). 

....Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  has 
gathered  up  some  fifty  of  his  bright,  moraliz- 
ing essays,  written  for  the  daily  papers,  and 
put  them  into  a  neat  volume  entitled  The  Con- 
tagion of  Character  (Revell;  $1.20). 

....Among  the  delegates  to  the  World's 
Congress  of  Religious  Liberals  held  in  Ber- 
lin last  summer  was  a  large  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  took  occasion  to  extend  their  tour 
to  other  countries  of  Europe  than  Germany. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Bisbee,  of  Boston,  has  written  a 
pleasant  account  of  the  trip  in  A  Summer 
Flight  (Boston:  The  Murray  Press;  $1),  keep- 
ing, he  tells  us,  '"'as  near  the  truth  as  was  con- 


\enient,"  while  "never  allowing  his  imagina- 
tion to  be  hampered  by  facts."  The  author's 
descriptions  and  observations  are  generally 
entertaining,  and  the  illustrations  scattered 
thru  the  book  are  attractive. 

....Mary  Schacflfer's  Old  Indian  Trails, 
which  the  Putnams  are  about  to  publish,  is  a 
narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  in  the 
wildest  portions  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  a 
country  of  contrasts,  where  Alpine  flora  strug- 
gles upward  among  green  hcrl)age  and  bleak 
mountains  raise  their  massive  shoulders  until 
they  seem  almost  to  touch  the  skies. 

The  tendency  of  the  Baptist  churches  to 

create  a  more  effective  organization  while  pre- 
serving the  elements  of  their  pure  democracy 
finds  expression  in  the  new  Baptist  Manual 
(Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc. ;  75  cents),  written  by 
Prof.  T.  G.  Soares,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. A  fine  outline  is  given  of  Baptist  polity 
and  present-day  usage. 

. . .  .The  Church  of  Tomorrow  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Crooker  is  composed  of  several  essays  deal- 
ing with  problems  related  to  the  mission  and 
methods  of  Christianity.  The  author  writes 
with  conviction  and  insight  upon  such  themes 
as  the  unity,  teaching,  ideals,  worship  and 
work  of  the  church  as  he  hopes  it  will  and 
ought  to  be.     (Pilgrim  Press;  $1.) 

.  . .  H.  Stuart  Jones  is  well  qualified  to 
write  in  Grant  Allen's  series  of  "Historical 
Guides"  a  handbook  of  Classical  Rome  (Holt), 
and  his  little  volume  is  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion. Portions  of  it  are  intended  for  home 
reading,  others  for  study  on  the  spot ;  the 
writer  indicates  in  all  cases  which  way  the 
prescription  is  to  be  taken. 

.  ..  .The  first  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  comes  to  us  from  Macmillan, 
the  editor  being  Dr.  James  Curtis  Ballagh,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  ($2.50).  Of  the 
500  letters  collected,  half  of  which  are  of- 
fered in  the  present  volume,  the  majority  are 
inedited,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  inac- 
cessible to  the  general  public.  This  first  vol- 
ume contains  the  correspondence  of  the  years 
1762-1778,  inclusive.  We  defer  our  review  of 
the  work  until  publication  has  been  complet- 
ed. 

....H  ministers  and  other  public  speakers 
do  not  make  their  oratorical  efforts  clear  and 
entertaining  by  the  frequent  use  of  appropri- 
ate illustrations,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
their  well-wishers,  the  cyclopedia  makers.  The 
latest  help  in  this  line  is  the  extensive  com- 
pilation of  the  editors  of  The  Homiletic  Re- 
view, Robert  Scott  and  William  C.  Stiles. 
The  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  for  Public 
Speakers  (Funk  &  Wagnalls ;  $5)  contains 
more  than  thirty-five  hundred  anecdotes,  in- 
cidents, etc.,  illustrating  topics  arranged 
alphabetically. 
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...."'Ihc  Orient  begins  at  Marseilles,"  said 
Flaubert.  "Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees," 
said  some  one  else — was  it  Gautier?  In  any 
event,  it  is  A.  P.  Calvert  who  very  properly 
styles  his  own  Valencia  and  Murcia  "a  glance 
at  African  Spain"  (Lane;  $1.50).  This  is  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  little  disturbed  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  travelers.  "And  yet,  a  flowering  and 
fruitful  ICden,  it  lies  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
its  waters  trained  in  obedience  to  the  hand  of 
man.  .  .  .  Demeter  has  blessed  the  land." 
These  sentences  somehow  suggest  the  man- 
ner of  Meredith's  Sir  Austin — but  let  that 
pass.  Mr.  Calvert's  subject  has  not  been  ex- 
ploited by  many  English-writing  predeces- 
sors, and  his  forty-five  pages  of  text  are  al- 
together welcome.  So  are  the  illustrations — 
almost  three  hundred  of  them. 

....According  to  Andre  Beaunier,  writing 
in  Lc  Figaro,  "several  illustrious  writers  have 
presented  to  the  Swedish  Academy,  as  a  nom- 
ination for  the  Nobel  prize,  in  literature,  thi 
name  of  Pierre  Loti."  Loti  has,  says  the 
critic,  "rigorously  evoked  the  prestiges  of  a 
splendid  reality.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  painter, 
has  made  an  ingenious  test  of  this.  On  two 
canvases  he  copied,  very  faithfully,  following 
with  docility  the  indications  of  the  books  and 
tracing  the  lines,  placing  the  designated  colors 
at  the  stated  places,  a  description  of  Flaubert 
and  one  of  Loti.  Flaubert's  description,  out 
of  "Salammbo" — so  beautiful  when  the  words 
are  there — gave  naught  at  all ;  it  even  abound- 
ed in  shocking  follies.  Loti's  description, 
out  of  "-A.U  Maroc,"  gave  a  charming  picture, 
where  the  tones  arranged  themselves  ravish- 
ingly  and  composed  a  Moroccan  atmosphere." 

....In  the  Forum,  Sadakichi  Hartmann 
writes  of  "Japanese  Fiction."  There  is,  he 
says,  one  form  of  literature  called  Pillozc 
Sketches,  on  the  assumption  that  the  author 
has  kept  the  manuscript  by  his  pillow,  and 
jotted  down  his  thoughts  and  observations 
when  going  to  bed  or  getting  up : 

"There  is  no  sort  of  arrangement.  The  author 
simply  'follows  his  pen'  and  sets  down,  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  anything  which  occurs  to  him:  stories, 
anecdotes,  descriptions,  enumerations  of  incongruous 
things,  lists  of  flowers,  memoranda,  sketches  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  thoughts  suggested  by  the  contem- 
lilation  of  nature,  quotations  of  conversations,  etc. 
We  have  nothing  like  it  in  Western  literature,  unlcFS 
it .  were  Selden's  Table  Talk  or  Whitman's  catalogu- 
ing  of   all   sorts   ot    subjects." 

Here  are  examples : 

"In  spring  I  love  to  watch  the  dawn  grow  gradual- 
ly whiter  and  whiter,  till  a  faint  rosy  tinge  crowns 
the  mountain's  crest,  while  slender  specks  of  purple 
clouds    extend    themselves    above." 

"In  summer  I  love  the  night,  not  only  when  the 
moon  is  shining,  also  when  it  is  dark  and  the  fire- 
flies cross  each  others'  paths  in  their  flight,  or  when 
the    rain    is    falling." 

"In  autumn  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  evening  which 
most  deei)ly  moves  me  as  I  watch  the  crows  seeking 
their  roosting  place  in  twos  and  threes  and  fours, 
and  listen  to  the  chirping  of  dicing  insects  or  the 
sighirg    of    the    wind." 


....Harper  &  Urothers  publisli  James 
Harnes's  account  of  Naval  Actions  of  the  IVar 
of  1812  illustrated  from  paintings  by  Carlton 
T.  Chai)nian  ($2).  The  author  is  enthusias- 
tic in  his  narrative  of  stirring  episodes,  such 
as  small  boys  will  not  weary  of  reading  on 
rainy  summer  days,  or  on  Sundays  when 
si)ort  is  forbidden. 

....Dr.  William  Lee  Howard's  Conhdential 
Chats  with  Boys  and  Confidential  Chats  luith 
Girls  (Clode;  $1  each),  concerning  the  vital 
processes  of  life,  the  care  of  the  body  and  the 
development  of  sterling  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, are  worthy  of  all  commendation  and 
should  have  a  wide  circulation.  There  is  no 
mincing  matters,  no  covert  allusions,  no  sug- 
gestive hints.  All  is  made  clear  and  plain, 
even  to  the  wiles  of  the  quacks  who  prey  upon 
the  ignorance  of  youth.  It  would  be  well  for 
fathers  and  mothers  also  to  read  these  books. 

.  . .  .Just  why  Prof.  James  Orr  should  call 
his  new  volume  The  Faith  of-a  Modern  Chris- 
tian (Doran;  $1.50)  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Per- 
haps it  was  suggested  by  the  title  of  a  work 
by  another  writer  from  whose  views  Pro- 
fessor Orr  most  vigorously  dissents.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  clear  and  reasoned  statement 
of  faith  given  in  this  book,  which  is  devoted 
largely  to  a  repetition  of  the  author's  fruitless 
attacks  on  historical  and  literary  criticism,  a 
rather  weak  defense  of  miracles,  and  an 
apologetic  for  things  as  they  were  before  the 
last  generation  began  to  make  its  contribution 
to  religious  thought.  Professor  Orr's  "mod- 
ernism" consists  mainly  in  living  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  precariousness  of  his  "faith'' 
may  be  gauged  by  his  statement  that  "the 
Bible  is  the  history  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, or  it  is  nothing."  It  is  certainly  for- 
tunate that  all  "modern  Christians"  are  not 
reduced  to  such  straits  in  regard  to  the  great- 
est book  in  all  literature. 

Pebbles 

Very  few  white  dogs  take  as  many  baths 
as  they  should. — Atchison  Globe. 

Child,  during  pause  in  sad  song  rendered 
with  much  expression  :  Oh,  Mummy,  the  Pool 
Lady  herself   isn't   liking  it  either ! — Punch. 

K'i^    ENGLISH    JOKE. 

Conductor  (who  has  had  to  climb  the  stairs 
to  inform  a  passenger  he  has  arrived  at  his 
destination). — 'Ere,  you!  Don't  you  want 
Westminster  Abbey? 

Surprised  Passenger  (still  not  moving). — 
Yes. 

Conductor  (getting  really  abusive). — Well, 
you'd  better  come  down  for  it.  T  can't  possi- 
bly bring  it  on  the  'bus. — Punch. 
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Our  Government    and   Central 

American  Loans 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  form  a 
broad  belt  across  Central  America,  from 
sea  to  sea.  Both  have  been  racked  fre- 
quently by  revolutions.  Honduras  has 
had  seven  bloody  wars  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Both  have  been  the  prey  of  cor- 
rupt rulers,  whom  revolutionists  raised 
to  their  places  of  power.  Both  are  vir- 
tually bankrupt,  but  their  condition  at 
present  invites  effort  to  re-establish  their 
credit  and  give  their  people  peace.  Hon- 
duras has  a  foreign  debt  of  $124,000,- 
000,  much  of  it  forty  years  old  and  about 
four-fifths  of  it  unpaid  interest.  British 
bondholders  not  long  ago  proposed  a 
plan  of  adjustment  which  was  not  fair 
to  the  owners  of  certain  America'i 
clainis.  Moreover,  it  would  have  placed 
the  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
under  foreign  control.  Honduras  made 
overtures  to  our  Government  with  re- 
spect to  a  settlement  of  her  obligations. 
A  plan  approved  by  our  Government  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  the  British  bond- 
holders, and  a  contract  for  a  loan  of 
$10,000,000  was  made  with  a  powerful 
financial  syndicate  in  New  York.  This 
contract    was    approved    at    Washington 


and  our  Government  became  a  party  to 
a  convention,  or  treaty  agreement,  relat- 
ing to  certain  provisions  of  it.  The  con- 
vention was  favorably  reported  last  week 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
l^elations,  which  now  has  under  consid- 
eration a  similar  convention  relating  to 
a  projected  k)an  of  $12,000,000  or  $15,- 
000,000  for  Nicaragua. 

As  in  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo,  our 
Government's  connection  with  the  loans 
is  designed  to  insure  honest  collection  of 
customs  revenue  and  an  honest  use  of  a 
])art  of  this  revenue  for  the  gradual  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  But  the  relation  is  not 
so  close  as  in  that  earlier  undertaking. 
The  bankers  who  lend  to  Honduras  are 
to  name  a  collector  or  receiver,  who  is 
to  be  approved  by  President  Taft.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  course  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  whose  loan 
will  be  open  to  competition.  A  part  of 
the  Honduras  loan  is  to  be  used  in  rail- 
way construction,  as  the  holders  of  the 
old  bonds  have  agreed  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  small  part  of  the  principal.  In  Nica- 
ragua, a  part  will  be  expended  in  adjust- 
ing American  claims.  These  are  now 
before  a  commission,  of  which  Mr.  Mof- 
fat, recently  a  Consul  of  the  United 
States  in  that  country,  is  a  member.  It 
is  also  intended  that  settlement  of  for- 
eign claims  and  the  foreign  debt,  in  both 
countries,  shall  be  accompanied  by  re- 
form of  the  national  currency.  Both 
loans  are  to  be  liens  on  the  customs 
revenues,  and  our  Government  is  in- 
volved only  so  far  as  it  assists  in  pro- 
viding for  honest  collection  and  appor- 
tionment of  the  money. 

To  much  that  is  said  in  opposition  to 
these  proposed  agreements  there  is  an 
answer  in  the  history  of  the  agreement 
concerning  Santo  Domingo.  Before 
T906  the  record  of  that  country  for  manv 
years  had  been  one  of  revolutions  and 
despotism.  '  Just  before  the  agreement 
was  suggested,  at  least  one  Euroj^ean 
Power  was  preparing  to  seize  custom 
houses  in  the  interest  of  its  bondholders. 
The  foreign  loans  had  been  negotiated 
at  usurious  rates,  and,  as  in  Honduras, 
the  proceeds  of  them  had  been  dissipated 
in  corruption,  extravagance  and  war. 
Our  Government  procured  a  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  from 
nearly    $40,000,000    to    $17,000,000.-    In 
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less  than  six  years  the  revenues  collect- 
ed by  Americans  have  exceeded  $r8,- 
000,000,  and  about  $S,ooo,ooo  of  it  has 
been  deposited  in  New  York  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  Hie  annual  receipts 
at  the  custom  houses  have  risen  from 
v'p 1, 800,000  to  $3,300,000.  Now,  al'ler 
$1,200,000  a  year  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  debt,  th.e  remainder  exceeds  the  en- 
tire annual  customs  revenue  collected 
before  the  agreement  was  made.  And 
there  have  been  no  revolutions.  Santo 
Domingo  has  enjoyed  peace  and  much 
prosperity.  Tariff  duties  have  been  re- 
duced, burdensome  port  taxes  repealed, 
and  public  improvements  undertaken. 
And,  of  course,  there  has  been  no  lon^^er 
any  fear  of  interference  from  Europe. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
projected  financial  rehabilitation  of  the 
Honduran  and  Nicaraguan  belt  would  be 
highly  beneficial  in  many  ways.  The 
proposed  adjustment  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent revolutions.  The  average  revolu- 
tionist leader  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
seeks  possession  of  the  custom  houses. 
These  would  not  excite  his  patriotic 
ardor  if  he  knew  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  collector  whose  appointment  had 
formally  been  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  authorized  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  funds.  There  would  be  no 
excuse  for  complaint  from  Europe. 
Peace  and  financial  stability  would  ena- 
ble the  people  to  profit  by  undisturbed 
industry.  Legitimate  investment  of 
American  capital  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources  would  be  promoted. 
Between  the  States  and  Central  America 
trade  would  grow,  as  it  has  grown  be- 
tween the  States  and  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  annual  cost  in  recent  years  of 
landing  our  marines  at  ports  shaken  bv 
revolution  and  of  patrolling  coasts  with 
warships  has  averaged  about  $1,000,000. 
With  peace  in  Central  America,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  could  be  saved.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  by  reason  of  the 
fiscal  agreement  with  Santo  Domingo, 
costly  temporary  occupation  of  that 
countrv  was  avoided. 

In  the  provisions  of  the  two  conven- 
tions, so  far  as  they  have  been  made 
known  to  the  public,  we  see  no  menace 
to  the  independence  of  Honduras  or 
Nicaragua.     We  see  no  indication  that 


political  control  by  the  United  States  is 
sought.  A  similar  but  more  intimate  re- 
lation for  nearly  six  years  in  the  case  of 
Santo  Domingo  has  not  subjected  that 
country  and  its  people  to  our  domina- 
tion. We  can  find  no  ground  for  oppos- 
ing the  Plonduras  convention  in  the  fact' 
that  the  syndicate  which  has  undertaken 
to  lend  the  $10,000,000  is  composed  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
the  National  City  Bank  and  the  First 
National  Bank,  all  of  New  York.  If,  as 
we  believe,  the  project  is  a  commendable 
one,  it  is  well  that  bankers  of  such 
eminence  and  resources  are  concerned  in 
it.  It  is  conceivable,  even  those  who  at- 
tack them  must  admit,  that  these  bankers 
are  sometimes  moved  by  patriotic  senti- 
ment. We  have  heard  it  said  that  they 
did  not  seek  this  investment,  but  were 
drawn  to  it  by  the  arguments  of  per.sons 
who  believed  that  it  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  both  Central  America  and  the 
United   States. 

The  Indelible  Stain 

Would  that  the  time  might  come  when 
we  should  not  be  compelled  again  and 
again  to  raise  the  race  question.  We 
would  have  it  buried  forever,  no  more 
discussed,  like  incest,  polygamy,  parri- 
cide and  infanticide.  Abraham  married 
his  half-sister  and  so  did  the  old  Pha- 
raohs ;  Solomon  took  three  hundred 
wives ;  in  Egypt  and  Greece  unwelcome 
infants  were  once  exposed  to  the  waves 
or  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  even  today  among 
the  Laplanders  aged  parents,  a  burden 
on  the  march,  are  left  to  die  in  the  forest 
with  a  few  days'  supply  of  food.  At  the 
end  of  this  month  a  great  meeting  will 
be  held  in  London  to  discuss  the  wrongs 
of  the  various  races,  and  somewhat 
hasten  the  day  when  equal  justice  shall  be 
done  to  all. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  does  this 
race  question,  morally  so  simple,  so  de- 
mand an  accepted  solution.  Socially  it 
is  the  greatest  question  by  far  before  our 
people.  It  concerns  injustice,  bitter  and 
cruel,  to  one-eighth  of  our  population. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  problem  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  its  character,  its  at- 
titude to  modern  thought,  its  influence 
or  dominance,  the  chief  of  religious  ques- 
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lions  in  our  land;  but  the  race  question  is 
itself  a  tremendous  religious  question 
also,  altho  our  duty  to  it  is  not  brought 
nowadays  so  close  to  the  Christian  con- 
science as  it  was  when  slavery  was  being 
overthrown, 

A  strange,  but  not  extreme,  illustra- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  the  evils  involved 
by  race  injustice  has  just  now  been  fill- 
ing columns  of  the  St.  Louis  papers.  In 
Kllendale,  one  of  the  pleasant  suburbs  of 
that  city,  a  boy  nineteen  years  old  named 
John  B.  Collins  persuaded  a  schoolmate, 
Clara  Clamorgan,  to  elope  with  him.  The 
families,  in  the  same  social  station,  ac- 
cepted the  situation.  When  their  child 
was  six  weeks  old  an  anonymous  letter 
reported  to  the  elder  Collins  that  his 
son's  wife  was  a  negro.  No  one  had  sus- 
pected it.  Her  family  had  lived  as  white 
in  this  exclusively  white  section,  and  been 
socially  popular.  lUit  meanwhile  the 
young  wife  had  /  suffered  much  from 
rheumatism,  and  her  husband  appears  to 
have  got  tired  of  her.  At  his  father's 
demand  he  left  his  wife  and  child  and 
petitioned  for  the  annulment  of  the  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  that  she  had  negro 
blood.  Her  father  did  not  deny  it.  He 
was  of  an  old  family  of  distinction  in  St. 
Louis,  and  his  great-grandfather,  a 
Spanish  officer  of  noble  lineage,  had  mar- 
ried a  Cuban  woman  who  had  colored 
blood. 

"In  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain." 

The  young  wife's  father  and  mother 
made  no  resistance  to  the  repudiation  of 
wife  and  child  and  annulment  of  mar- 
riage, and  with  sobs  the  wife  told  her 
husband  she  loves  him  but  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  advantage.  They  sub- 
mit. The  Clamorgans  may  well  think — 
perhaps  they  do  think — that  they  are  well 
rid  of  a  mean-spirited  son-in-law  ;  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  public,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the.  newspaper  reports,  is  with  the 
Collinses  who  have  had  the  cruel  misfor- 
tune to  contract  an  alliance  with  a  "ne- 
gress."  The  Clamorgans  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  home  they  own,  and 
the  younger  children  have  been  ex])elled 
from  the  white  school  and  bidden  to  go 
to  the  negro  school,  notwithstanding  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair. 

Now,  as  we  understand  it,  bv  the  Mis- 


souri law  marriage  is  forbidden 'between 
a  white  person  and  one  with  more  than 
one-eighth  negro  blood.  This  girl  had 
not  more  than  one  thirty-second  of  negro 
blood,  so  that  the  Missouri  law  would  not 
hold  the  marriage  invalid,  altho  the  school 
laws  exclude  from  white  schools  any  ne- 
gro admixture.  In  Virginia,  we  believe, 
even  an  octoroon  is  legally  not  a  negro. 
The  Clamorgans  had  always  attended 
white  schools,  graduating  from  the.  high 
school. 

This  is  a  case  of  criminal  white  race 
hatred.  We  give  it  as  illustrative  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  evil  carries  those  de- 
based by  it.  It  separates  a  white  hus- 
band from  his  white  wife,  brutally  dis- 
owns and  discards  his  babe,  expels  a 
white  family  from  their  home,  and  the 
children  from  the  privileges  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  all  because  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  an  invisible  stain 
of  African  blood  entered  into  their  gene- 
alogy. And,  worst  of  all,  the  general 
public  approves  the  cruelty  and  puts  no 
blame  on  the  recreant  boy  and  his  hard- 
hearted father. 

Just  one  gleam  of  sunshine  appears  in 
this  story.  Blanche  Clamorgan,  a  sister 
of  the  deserted  wife,  is  a  member  of  the 
Maplewood  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist. 
When  it  was  learned  that  she  had  the  ne- 
gro taint,  but  no  tint,  the  directors  of  the 
church  held  a  meeting  over  it,  but  de- 
cided to  take  no  action.  'The  divine  love 
of  Christ  is  over  all,"  said  Mrs.  Wiss,  a 
reader  in  the  church.  She  regretted  the 
publicity,  and  said  that  Miss  Clamorgan 
would  not  be  asked  to  retire  from  mem- 
bership.    Mrs.  Wiss  added : 

"She  has  been  a  beautiful,  refined  and  faith- 
ful church  worker.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  her 
parents  are  what  is  claimed,  it  should  not 
work  against  her,  and  she  will  be  held  m  the 
same  esteem  as  before." 

That  is  Christian ;  and  it  is  good  sci- 
ence. There  is  not  a  church  in  St.  Louis 
that  understands  the  first  i)rinciples  of 
Christianity  any  better  than  that,  and  we 
fear  that  many  of  them  are  much  less 
Christian.  We  said  lately  that  it  "is  a  duty 
for  ministers  to  do  some  preaching  on  the 
prime  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion." The  Nezc  York  Age  asks  us  if 
the  N^ew  York  ministers  who  do  not 
preach  against  lynching  and  the  denial  of 
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llic  balhjt  lo  a  racf  arc  iwilly  ("lirislian 
ministers.  I  f  sncli  Ihcrc  arc  tlic\'  arc 
blinded  l)v  the  i;()(l  of  this  world. 

The  special  story  we  have  told  is  one 
of  wrong  to  white  people.  But  be  it 
understood  that  there  is  the  same  wrong 
to  those  not  of  the  thirty-second  degree 
of  invisible  stain.  Where  there  is  one 
case  of  injustice  like  this  there  are  a  thou- 
sand to  those  of  darker  skin.  The  evil  is 
one  that  pervades  the  people,  and  gives 
in  many  States  such  discriminating  law^s 
as  denv  fair  equality  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.' 

They  Don't  Fool  the  Public 

Some  statistical  genius  could  find  a 
subject  worthy  of  his  powers  if  he  were 
to  figure  on  the  annual  losses  incurred 
by  public  service  corporations  thru  their 
fool  ways  of  dealing  with  the  public.  It 
is  a  safe  guess  that  he  would  demon- 
strate that  such  losses  fall  little  if  any 
short  of  25  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings. 
The  Almighty  hasn't  put  every  kind  of 
ability  into  any  one  human  head,  and  as 
a  general  thing  when  he  creates  Napo- 
leons of  finance  he  amply  insures  their 
finite  limitation  by  making  them  phe- 
nomenal dunces  as  judges  of  human  na- 
ture. 

The  other  day  the  president  of  one  of 
the  larger  railroad  companies,  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  railroad  officers  and 
stockholders,  remarked  with  asperity 
that  their  business  was  being  ruined  by 
public  service  commissions ! 

This  innocent  was  not  trying  to  lie. 
He  was  speaking  in  all  sincerity,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart.  In  his  teetotal 
ignorance  of  the  actual  temper  of  the 
American  people  he  really  supposed  that 
if  there  were  no  public  service  commis- 
sions there  still  would  be  such  a  thing 
in  the  United  States  as  the  private  own- 
ership of  railroad  property,  and  that  he 
and  his  associates  would  continue  to 
have  any  business  at  all. 

In  fact  his  intellect  has  not  so  much 
as  suspected  that  the  one  purpose  of 
public  service  commissions  in  America 
is  to  prevent  his  business  from  going  to 
absolute  smash  thru  that  substitution  of 
public  for  private  ownership  of  public 
service  properties  which  the  American 
people  will  put  into  efifect  the  moment 


tiny  become  convinced  that  the  experi- 
niciil  of  regulating  a  private  (nvnership 
and  priN'ate  management  has  ceased  to 
work. 

Another  astonishing  exani])le  of  in- 
a])ility  to  understand  the  public  by  men 
whose  abilities  in  fjthcr  directions  are  ex- 
ceptional and  notorious,  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  ])re])()sterous  conduct  of 
the  Interbcrough  C()m])any  of  this  city  in 
the  matter  of  the  subway  bids.  Mr. 
Shonts  is  a  man  whose  talents  for  hand- 
ling great  engineering  undertakings  and 
for  managing  the  actual  operations  of  a 
great  railroad  system  are  acknowledged 
the  world  over.  But  if  Mr.  Shonts 
knows  any  more  than  a  newborn  babe 
about  the  actual  operations  of  human 
nature  he  has  carefully  kept  his  knowl- 
edge from  playing  any  part  in  the  fatu- 
ous game  he  has  put  up  with  the  people 
of  Greater  New  York.  Every  step  that 
the  Interborough  has  taken  since  the  ne- 
gotiations began,  every  ultimatum  set 
up  and  backed  down  from,  every 
pamphlet  and  circular  thrust  at  hurry- 
ing passengers  by  subway  ticket  chop- 
pers, has  contributed  "to  one  cumulative 
effect,  namely,  an  increasing  irritation 
and  solidifying  opposition  to  the  Inter- 
borough Company  and  everything  that  it 
stands  for. 

The  all-sufficient  proof  that  such  con- 
duct proceeds  from  stupidity  and  not 
from  the  arrogance  of  "pure  cussedness" 
is  the  mere  fact  that  the  conduct  exists. 
If  the  public  service  corporations  really 
understood  that  such  behavior  inevitably 
and  invariabl}^  curtails  their  chance  to 
make  money,  and  hastens  the  day  when, 
if  they  do  not  change  their  policy,  they 
will  be  put  out  of  business,  no  amo'.mt  of 
arrogance  or  acerbitv  would  betrav  them 
into  such  error.  They  simplv  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  in  which  they  ex- 
ist, and  we  suspect  that  their  misappre- 
hension is  in  part  produced  by  the  igno- 
rant talk  of  those  radicals  who  prate 
about  the  grip  of  the  money  power  and 
assume  that  already  the  multimillionaires 
have  become  sovereign  in  the  United 
States.  We  beg  to  assure  them  that  they 
have  not.  The  plain  ])eople  are  sover- 
eign in  the  United  States,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  going  to  be  sovereign 
thru  an  indefinite  number  of  future  gen- 
erations.  They  are  going  to  control  Con- 
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gress,  legislature  and  the  courts.  Ilu'v 
are  going  to  control  railroads  and  trusts, 
and  ever\thing  else  that  hapi)cns  to  in- 
terest them.  The  husiness  of  this  conn- 
try  is  going  to  he  done  on  such  terms  as 
the  people  dictate. 

'Hiese  elements  of  political  science  can 
be  acquired  without  taking  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  course  at  a  university.  11ie\' 
are  to  be  had  by  merely  waking  up  and 
looking  about.  The  public  service  cor- 
porations could  save  a  lot  of  money  bv 
waking  up  and  looking  about  pretty  soon. 
Let  them  take  warning  from  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  which  has  sufifered  a 
sudden  and  bitter  awakening  after  its 
sleep  of  folly. 

The  British  Empire 

Edw^ard  VII  was  the  first  of  English 
monarchs  to  be  crowned  ''King  of  all  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas." 
This,  like  the  proclamation  of  Victoria 
as  ''Empress  of  India"  in  1877,  was  a  be- 
lated formal  recognition  of  an  important 
imperial  fact,  the  rise  in  importance  of  the 
outlying  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Six  times 
have  the  ministers  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  met  and  conferred  together  in 
London  as  they  are  doing  now%  but  this 
is  the  first  "Imperial  Conference."  The 
projects  that  have  been  brought  before 
these  successive  conferences  and  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  them  undoubtedly  indi- 
cate a  steady  growth  of  imperial  senti- 
ment in  England,  which  ever  party  may 
be  in  power,  but  in  reading  of  them  an 
outsider  is  impressed  by  the  looseness  of 
the  organization  of  the  Empire  rather 
than  by  its  unity.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  centripetal  or  the  centrifugal 
forces  are  in  the  ascendant. 

The  proposal  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Council  to 
take  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
Empire  met  with  a  cold  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  greater  autonomous  domin- 
ions. ( )n  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian 
proposal  to  permit  any  of  the  dominions 
to  withdraw  at  will  from  any  commer- 
cial treaty  made  by  Great  Britain  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  and  all  the 
Provinces.  This  has  long  been  the  con- 
tention of  Canada,  as  long  in  fact  as  she 
has  perceived  that  she  is  able,  as  a  pro- 


tected country,  to  make  better  bargains 
for  herself  than  the  mother  country  as  a 
free  trader  can  get  for  her.  The  pend- 
ing reciprocity  treat)'  is  such  a  one.  The 
right  of  Canada  to  make  new  commercial 
treaties  has  been  recognized  by  Great 
Ihitain  for  a  third  of  a  century,  but  this 
was  not  enough,  for  the  old  treaties,  some 
made  even  before  the  confederation  of 
i8()7,  contain  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause  which  prohibits  special  bargaining. 
In  1892  the  Canadian  Parliament,  altho 
then  Tory  in  politics,  memrjrialized  the 
British  Government  to  the  effect  that  the 
continuance  of  these  treaties  was  "incom- 
patible with  the  rights  and  powers  sub- 
sequently conferred  upon  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Dominion"  and 
''creates  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
obstruction."  Now  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  expresses  a 
willingness  to  undertake  negotiations  for 
the  replacement  of  these  old  treaties  by 
new  ones,  which  the  several  dominions 
may  repudiate,  so  far  as  their  own  trade 
is  concerned,  whenever  they  find  them  in- 
convenient. There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
will  carry  out  this  understanding,  for  if 
he  should  manifest  any  reluctance  to  do 
so  Canada  has  it  in  her  power  to  force 
such  action  by  abolishing  the  preferential 
duties  on  importations  from  England. 

As  it  stands,  then,  neither  the  London 
Government  nor  any  other  body  can 
make  a  commercial  treaty  binding  the 
whole  of  the  British  Empire.  But  the 
boundary  line  between  commercial  and 
political  matters  is  faint  and  fluctuating. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  "domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas"  will  also  claim  the 
right  to  repudiate  for  themselves  any 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  and  to 
form  such  alliances  and  pursue  such 
policies  as  seems  most  advantageous  to 
them  individually.  In  fact,  the  right  of 
the  dominions  to  be  consulted  on  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy  has  been 
brought  forward  in  the  present  confer- 
ence. This  proposal  was  opposed  by  the 
Canadian  Premier  with  the  very  start- 
ling remark  that  if  the  dominions  were 
consulted  in  advance  on  foreign  policies, 
they  would  be  expected  to  support  the 
policies  afterward  by  force  of  arms! 
It  seems  that  Canada  is  as  reluctant  to 
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Ciller  a  "CoiiihmI  of  tlic  l^inpirc"  as  a 
Con^n-cssiunal  insurgent  is  to  enter  a 
party  caucus. 

The  ideals  that  prevailed  at  the  earlier 
conferences  of  the  colonial  Premiers 
found  expression  in  Kipling's  "Song  of 
the  English" : 

"Also,    wc    will    nuike    promise.        So    long   as 

The  Blood  endures, 
I  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine ;  ye  shall 

feel   that  my   strength  is  yours ; 
In  the  day  of  Armageddon,  at  the  last  great 

fight  of  all, 
That  Our  House  stand  together  and  the  pil- 
lars do  not  fall. 
Draw    now    the    three-fold    knot    firm    on    the 

nine-fold  bands, 
A\nd  the  Law  that  ye  make  shall  be  law  after 

the   rule  of  your  lands. 
This   for  the  waxen   Heath,   and   that   for  the 

Wattle-bloom, 
This    for    the    Maple-leaf,    and    that    for    the 

southern    Broom. 
The    Law   that   ye   make   shall   be   law    and    I 

do  not  press  my  will, 
Because  ye   are   Sons  of   The   Blood  and  call 

me    Mother   still." 

We  trust  that  there  is  no  change  in 
patriotic  sentiment  and  filial  feeling  since 
then,  but  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
relative  positions  of  *'The  Five  Nations." 
Nowadays  the  mother  country  no  longer 
assumes  her  competency  to  protect  her 
sons.  She  has  plainly  warned  them  to 
acquire  the  noble  art  of  self-defense. 
But  in  complying  with  her  request  they 
show  a  disposition  to  take  the  phrase 
literally  and  to  confine  their  attention 
strictly  to  self-defense.  The  new  navies 
which  Canada  and  Australia  are  con- 
structing will  not  be  under  the  command 
of  the  British  Admiralty  but  under  their 
respective  parliaments,  and  whether  they 
would  assist  Great  Britain  in  any  war 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  dominions 
approve  of  that  particular  war.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  questionable 
whether  Canada  would  rush  enthusias- 
tically to  the  support  of  the  Mother 
Country  in  case  she  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Germany  to  acquire  the  right  of 
developing  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  into 
a  grain  region ;  or  whether  the  Austral- 
ian navy  would  hasten  to  place  itself  at 
the  disposal  of  Great  Britain  if  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  aid  her  ally, 
Japan,  in  securing  a  free  entrance  of 
Japanese  emigrants  into  other  coun- 
tries. And  if  one  of  the  dominions 
choose  to  remain  aloof  or  was  slow  to 


engage  in  a  certain  war  would  that  coun- 
try be  regarded  by  the  enemy  and  other 
l*owers  as  a  neutral  or  as  a  belli5.^erent  ? 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  I'ritish  I^n- 
])ire  is  in  somewhat  the  same  condition, 
from  a  military  standi)f)int,  as  the  I  lol>' 
Roman  limpire  used  to  be,  when  each 
duke  or  prince  used  his  own  discretion 
about  contributing  his  contingent  to  the 
imperial  forces.  From  a  commercial 
standpoint  it  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
condition  as  Germany  after  the  fall  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  before  the 
rise  of  Bismarck.  The  relation  between 
England,  Australia  and  Canada  is,  in 
form  at  least,  rather  less  binding  than 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  seem  wise  to  post- 
pone Armageddon  as  long  as  possible, 

.^ 

The  New  Country' Boy 

The  old  sort  of  country  boy  went  out 
just  before  the  Civil  War,  that  is  about 
1850.  There  were  some  grown-up  speci- 
mens that  went  into  the  army,  and  they 
did  good  fighting.  They  were  a  simple- 
hearted  lot,  but  loved  their  country 
home,  and  didn't  care  to  be  millionaires. 
A  home  in  the  country  at  that  time  took 
in  about  everything  that  could  be  con- 
ceived of  as  desirable ;  but  the  factories 
were  already  whistling  very  loudly  to  at- 
tract the  boys  and  girls  townward. 

Then  for  fifty  years  it  was  fashionable 
to  be  born  in  the  city ;  with  the  least 
possible  flavor  of  the  soil  about  you,  and 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  growing 
things.  It  was  a  shame  to  sell  garden 
stufT  or  peddle  Bartlett  pears.  It  was 
all  right  to  retail  them  in  stores,  but  the 
genius  who  could  create  such  things  was 
nothing  but  a  country  hayseed.  Farming 
was  not  held  to  be  business ;  only  grocers 
and  storekeepers  did  business.  So  it 
came  about  that  if  a  boy  with  any  snap 
in  him  found  that  he  had  been  born  off 
the  pavements,  he  hustled  into  town  and 
became  a  dry  goods  clerk. 

The  old-time  farm-boy  had  been  no 
dullard.  His  life  was  rich  with  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  a  stranger  to  sports.  He  had  his 
ball  gam.es  in  summer  and  his  skates  in 
winter.  Work  was  adjusted  so  as  to 
bring  about  friendly  rivalry,  as  well  as 
co-operation.     Reaping,  husking,  build- 
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ing  was  done  l)y  *'l)ees" ;  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  busy  and  buzzini;-.  The 
young  folk  and  the  old  ran  races  in 
planting  and  in  digging.  Life  was  full 
of  fun.  JMlucation  was  as  simple-hearted 
and  frolic-full  as  held-work.  All  this 
faded  into  a  dreary  dulness  only  when 
stean-j  took  away  nearly  all  home  indus- 
tries into  factories.  Then  the  farm-boy 
grew  ashamed  of  his  birthright  and 
homestead.  The  longing  grew  irresistible 
to  escape  isolation.  The  tide  town  ward 
sifted  out  the  best  elements  from  the 
farms,  and  even  washed  them  away  from 
the  hamlets  and  villages.  The  country 
boy  felt  that  he  was  out  of  the  world, 
and  his  i)ride  was  to  have  at  least  visited 
Boston  or  New  York. 

The  new  farm-boy  lives  in  a  third  dis- 
pensation. The  sciences  began  to  take 
hold  of  the  land  at  least  fifty  years  ago, 
but  there  was  an  ofif-clearing  necessary. 
The  transition  period  was  protracted, 
mainly  because  the  land  v^'as  already  in 
possession  of  a  race  of  farmers  that  must 
die  off.  The  agricultural  college  applied 
the  sciences  to  tillage  and  to  crops  and 
to  animal  life  on  the  farm  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  was  slow  work,  not  only 
to  awaken  the  farmer,  but  to  investigate, 
discover,  and  then  to  apply.  The  age  is 
now  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  alive  to  the  great  fact  that  pro- 
duction has  never  yet  approached  its 
maximum.  The  orchard  has,  all  this 
while,  thanks  to  moths  and  caterpillars, 
become  more  and  more  an  entomological 
laboratory.  Gradually  it  has  come  about 
that  not  a  thing  can  be  grown  on  the  land 
without  a  fight.  This  has  not  by  any 
means  been  a  permanent  loss,  but  has 
wakened  a  spirit  of  scientific  examina- 
tion and  determination  to  master  condi- 
tions. The  microscope  and  the  crucible 
are  as  necessary  today  as  the  plow  and 
the  hoe.  The  farm-boy  is  not  without 
stimulus,  nor  is  he  without  interesting 
conditions :  rather  it  will  now  take  the 
brighter  boys  to  do  the  farming. 

The  development  of  farm  machinery, 
and  the  application  of  new  forces  on  the 
land  has  gone  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
McCormick  reaper  may  be  credited  with 
having  opened  the  procession,  that  just 
now  is  marked  by  electric  plows,  doing 
the  work  of  thirty  or  forty  men  ;  while 
the  steam  thresher  goes  from  barn  to 
barn    covering    a    whole    township.      In 


ever\  department  of  the  home,  in  the 
house  as  well  as  in  the  barn,  machinery 
takes  the  place  of  iiien,  and  the  help 
problem  is  now  driving  us  to  a  still  more 
complete  age  of  mechanism.  ( )ur  brooks 
are  compelled  to  light  and  heat  our 
houses,  and  run  our  barn  machincrv. 
Telephones  connect  Ih^  remotest  home- 
stead with  the  town  and  with  the  metro- 
politan markets.  The  trolley  is  not  far 
away  at  any  tune,  and  the  automobile 
belongs  to  tlie  village  more  than  to  the 
city. 

Ihere  is  no  lot  on  earth  so  enviable 
today  as  that  of  an  American  farm-boy 
or  girl.  He  has  room,  fresh  air,  beauti- 
ful surroundings,  while  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  involved  in  his  work,  and 
isolation  is  absolutely  abolished.  Now 
that  the  conditions  are  ennobled  the 
youngsters  themselves  must  be  of  a  new 
sort ;  their  education  must  be  inspiration. 
They  must  learn  to  know  a  new  sort  of 
facts,  and  their  emotional  natures  must 
be  attuned  to  Nature.  The  town  school 
as  graded  is  now  almost  equivalent  to  a 
college,  while  the  agricultural  college 
offers  both  boys  and  girls  winter  courses 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Every  day  the  country 
home  is  increasing  its  relative  advan- 
tages. The  trolley  without  poles  and 
without  wires  is  not  far  oft',  and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  wireless 
telephone  will  cover  most  of  the  needs  of 
the  country  home.  The  rural  carrier  will 
soon  brmg  parcels,  and  carry  them  as 
well.  Market  rates  the  countryman  can 
learn  every  morning  by  phone,  and  the 
boy  does  not  need  to  be  born  at  the 
metropolitan  centers  in  order  to  have  a 
daily  view  of  the  world  affairs. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  any  longer  bv 
quitting  the  farm.  It  stands  for  every- 
thing that  is  attractive,  wholesome,  and 
profitable:  but  at  the  same  time  it  stands 
for  the  new  and  the  stimulating.  Coun- 
try life  cannot  be  made  dull,  unless  it 
wilfully  severs  itself  from  advantages 
that  are  freely  offered.  The  city  clerk 
has  close  confinement,  monotony  of  de- 
tail, and  not  often  anything  else  to  show 
for  it  but  clean  hands  and  clever  wit.  He 
does  not  have  the  freedom  of  action  or  of 
choice  that  is  in  country  work.  The 
country  boy*  no  longer  need  be  any  less 
of  a  gentleman  than  the  city  bred.  It 
looks  now  as  if  suburbanism  would  take 
in  a  very  large  part  of  the  whole  land. 
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We  mean  by  this  that  intensive  fanning, 
of  a  few  acres,  would  steadily  displac. 
t(^\\n  life  and  extensive  tillai^e.  In  this 
wa\-  the  American  people  can  double 
their  poulation  over  and  over  a^ain,  and 
still  be  able  to  feed  and  keep  in  comfort 
all  who  are  born,  and  all  who  are  wel- 
comed from  other  lands.  The  one  thinj.-; 
we  must  have  is  the  American  boy  and 
girl  bred  to  appreliend  his  ownership  of 
the  land,  and  taught  all  that  has  been 
found  out  about  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  country  home.  We  must  kee]) 
the  farm  Americanized.  The  new  coun- 
try boy  must  do  it. 

The  Use  of        Congress  last  winter  was 

T3  ,  T    ,,  petitioned     bv     the     Na- 

Public  Money       f.        ,    ,,  -       r  t-  i 

tional  Ikireau  of  Educa- 
tion to  grant  $75,000  to  meet  some  spe- 
cial demands  along  the  line  of  educational 
effort.  The  answer  was  $7,600,  a  moiety 
that  could  be  easily  picked  up  any  day 
among  the  business  men.  Meanwhile, 
just  about  one  hundred  times  that  amount 
of  money  was  appropriated  for  a  man  of 
war — to  keep  our  country  adjusted  to 
backward-looking  conceptions  of  things, 
while  our  schools  are  pointing  forward. 
Glenn  Edwards  is  thoroly  justified  in 
firing  a  broadside  into  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation. He  tells  us  that  this  single  Dread- 
nought would  more  than  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  entire  force  now  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  twelve  years, 
while  her  guns  would  more  than  pay  the 
salaries  of  ten  field  specialists  for  six 
years,  all  working  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  progress ;  while  the  ship,  after 
costing  ten  millions  in  repairs,  will  be  a 
w^orthless  derelict.  His  language  is  crisp 
wdien  he  tells  us : 

"In  filthy  mud  of  a  foreign  port  lies  her 
prototype,  a  grisly  forsaken  memorial  to 
wicked   sacrifices   of   human    lives." 

Write  up  the  history  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  let  the  statesmen  who  constituted  it 
understand  that  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  them  were  elected  to  remain  at  home 
is  because  they  did  not  comprehend  the 
needs  of  the  age,  and  "have  been  aiming 
to  run  the  United  States  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  King  of  Dahomey."  It  seems 
likely  that  our  children  will  look  back 
with  amazement  at  the  unwisdom  of 
their  fathers. 


^,      ^  A    l)dl    has    been    introduced 

The  Army  ,  r        i.i       • 

^  .  .  .     :       in  (  onjjress   tor  the  mvesti- 
Cnticised  .  r  ro- 

gation   01    army    conditions. 

In  i'ornialion  has  reached  some  Congress- 
men llial  while  llir  despatch  of  a  tliird 
of  our  little  army  to  the  Mexican  bordei" 
was  accomplished  with  (lis])atch,  it  t(jok 
weeks  after  the  soldiers  reached  their 
destination  to  get  into  a  condition  fit  for 
active  service.  SIkjuUI  such  be  the  case, 
say  the  critics,  wdiat  is  the  use  of  having 
an  army  if  when  it  reaches  the  field  of 
operations  it  will  be  unable  to  carry  on 
a  successful  cam])aign  ;  and  they  want  to 
know  who  is  to  blame,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  fault.  We  had 
heard  it  reported  that  the  despatch  of 
troops  had  been  planned  and  was  in 
preparation  for  some  wrecks,  so  that  it 
was  no  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of 
General  Wood,  and  the  dis])lay  to  the 
country  was  not  so  demonstrative  as  it 
appeared.  The  investigation  for  these 
military  reasons  is  quite  proper ;  but  yet 
another  investigation,  both  military  -and 
moral,  is  desirable.  Let  the  committee 
when  appointed  make  inquiries  some- 
what searching,  altho  the  facts  we  think 
are  not  far  to  seek,  as  to  the  facilities 
allowed  for  vice  and  disease  about  the 
camps.  We  understand  that  the  saloons 
and  brothels  which  were  allowed  if  not 
encouraged  to  surround  the  camp  could 
hardly  be  worse  in  any  new  mining 
town,  where  no  man  is  under  orders, 
but  each  can  do  as  he  will.  These  sol- 
diers are,  manv  of  them,  scarce  more 
than  boys,  just  recruited,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  protect  them 
which  all  officers  do  not  understand.  An 
order  has  lately  been  issued  that  all  sol- 
diers shall  be  vaccinated  against  typhoid 
fever.  What  is  the  use  of  that  if  they 
are  exposed  without  restraint  to  the 
worst  and  most  defiling  of  all  diseases, 
whose  poisonous  effects  descend  from 
generation  to  generation  ? 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
Centennial 


In  various 
places  the  cen- 
tennial of  the 
birth  of  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  was  celebrated  on  June  14,  but 
nowhere  more  fittingly  than  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville.  The  principal  speaker 
on  its  commencement  day  was  Mrs. 
Stowe's     youngest     son,     Dr.     Charles 
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J^.  Stowc,  Where,  when  liis  moth- 
er wrote,  negroes  were  not  allowed 
to  learn  to  read,  he  saw  thirty- 
four  colored  men  and  women  take 
the  degree  of  Jiachelor  of  Arts,  and 
twenty  from  the  normal  department  re- 
ceive their  diplomas  from  the  hand  (jf 
President  Gates.  Dr.  Stowe  found  good 
reason  to  discover  that  a  better  era  had 
appeared.  I  before  him  was  a  great  body 
of  the  children  of  the  freedmen,  who 
knew^  and  were  ready  to  maintain  their 
rights.  There  were  also  not  a  few  in- 
vited Confederate  veterans,  and  their 
chaplain,  to  make  the  closing  address  an:l 
prayer,  and  all  in  harmony,  while  the 
rights  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  were 
acknowledged  and  their  equal  conscien- 
tiousness recognized.  We  question  the 
exact  fairness  of  one  statement  in  Dr. 
Stowe's  address.     He  said  : 

"As  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  even  the 
abolitionists  had  made  the  discovery  that  the 
Constitution  legalized  it,  and  consequently 
they  denounced  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  league  with  death  and  a  covenant 
with  hell,  and  maintained  that  no  moral  or 
Christian  man  could  lind  or  hold  office  under 
such  an  accursed  government  as  ours,  and 
gave  all  their  energies  to  proving  that  seces- 
sion was  the  duty  of  the  fellow- States." 

That  is  a  very  narrow  limitation  of  the 
word  "abolitionists."  It  was  only  a  com- 
paratively few  of  them  who  took  that  po- 
sition, namely,  those  who  were  the  mis- 
taken followers  of  Garrison,  and  who,  as 
they  refused  to  vote,  had  no  part  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  In- 
dependent was  not  of  them,  but  repre- 
sented the  position  taken  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 
our  frequent  contributor,  and  Lincoln, 
Seward  and  Sumner,  and  their  predeces- 
sors, John  Quincy  Adams  and  Joshua  R. 
(biddings  and  John  P.  Hale  and  a  host  of 
those  who  did  not  give  up  either  their  Bi- 
ble or  the  Constitution,  altho  both  recog- 
nized slavery — but  who  hated  the  institu- 
tion and  worked  for  its  abolition. 

A  bill  has  been  pre- 
D'Annunzio  Again  sented  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State, 
forbiddmg  any  re])resentation  of  the 
Supreme  Being-  imder  human  form. 
One  would  think  such  a  law  hardl)' 
needed,  because  common  decenc)'  woidd 
not  allow  the  irreverence,  and  the  pro- 
hibition would  not  be  thought  of,  as  in 
the    ancient    legislation    which    for    this 


reason  failed  to  provide  punishment  for 
parricide.  1  he  opposition  to  the  presen- 
tation of  biblical  or  other  religi(jus 
scenes  on  the  stage  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme when  the  Archbishop  of  I  aris  has 
lOi  bidden  his  faithful  t(;  attend  rei)re- 
sentations  of  the  'Martyrdom  ni  .Saint 
Sebastian, "by  Gabrielle  d  Ani:unzi(j  an.l 
Claude  Debussy.  This  comes  just  at  the 
time  when  all  the  newels  and  dramatic 
works  of  d'Annunzio  have  l)een  i)ut  on 
the  Index  at  Rome  as  prohibited  works. 
We  would  not  deny  the  liberty  of  Arch- 
bishop Amette  and  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  to  condemn  these  works,  for 
they  have  the  same  right  as  any  one  else 
to  exercise  critical  judgment;  and  their 
prohibition  is  nothing  more  than  advice, 
which  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  follow  or 
decline,  as  he  pleases.  But  when  it 
comes  to  hdw,  the  case  is  more  difficult 
and  delicate.  If  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  a  play  is  to  shock  and  to  provoke  a 
riot  there  may  be  proper  censorship. 
Things  that  it  may  be  perfectly  proper 
to  read  or  do  in  private  are  not  to  be 
allowed  in  public,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency. There  are  morality  plays  given 
in  churches,  for  a  religious  purpose,  that 
represent  Christ  and  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  are  perfectly  proper,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  ; 
and  while  questions  of  taste  may  arise, 
nobody's  religious  sense  need  be  shocked 
by  representations  of  Athaliah  or  John 
the  Jjaptist  on  a  profaner  stage. 

For  the  comfort  of  those  who  were 
pained  because  in  several  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England  there  had  been  this 
year  a  decline  in  numbers,  we  give  the 
comparative  statistics  of  ten  years.  The 
population  of  England  and  Wales  has 
increased  10.91  per  cent,  in  these  ten 
years,  while  the  membership  of  the  l^ap- 
tist  churches  has  increased  20.97  V^^' 
cent.,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  18.15 
pGV  cent.,  the  Presbyterians  16.45  P^'' 
cent.,  the  Established  Church  14.93  per 
cent.,  the  Primitive  Methodists  143S  per 
cent.,  the  Congregationalists  14.06  per 
cent.  Only  one  great  denomination 
shows  a  decrease,  the  \Vesle\^ans,  of  6.57 
])er  cent.  The  total  increase  of  the 
united  Churches  has  been  over  1  ])er 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  p()])ulation. 
Here  is  no  occasion  for  ])essimism. 


1  .:?8r) 


TllI^:    INDEPENDENT 


The  live  Stales  tliat  liavc  adopted  tlie 
plan  of  popular  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  are  New  Jersey  in  the 
East,  Wisconsin  of  the  Central  States, 
and  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Ore- 
gon of  the  Western  States.  These  fairly 
represent  all  the  Northern  States.  One 
Southern  State,  Arkansas,  is  included 
among  the  eight  that  have  adopted  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  The  others 
are  all  Western  States  except  Maine  and 
Missouri.  Seven  other  Western  States 
have  submitted  the  plan  to  popular  vote, 
and  to  these  must  be  added  Florida.  The 
popular  election  of  Senators  has  been 
adopted  by  seven  States,  all  Western  ex- 
cept New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  This  is  a 
large  enough  number  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  by  its  enemies  that  it  will 
increase  the  chance  for  bribery. 

We  thank  the  Evening  Sun,  of  this 
city,  for  having  even  facetiously  praised 
The  Independent  as  an  ''authority  on 
matters  of  taste."  To  be  praised  by  any 
edition  of  the  Sun  is  praise  indeed.  We 
allow  that  its  every  editorial  and  report- 
er's ''story"  is  "literature,"  that  its  every 
utterance  is  "thought  exprest  in  terms 
of  taste" ;  indeed  that  it  is  the  high  pala- 
din of  thought,  the  Beau  Brummel  of 
taste,  and  above  all  the  Roger  Ascham 
of  verbal  exactitude.  As  it  credits  us 
with  the  desire  to  have  an  official  "Cen- 
sor of  Literature,"  will  it  not  itself  take 
the  office,  or  has  it  not  already  taken  it? 

Certain  English  papers  are  discussing 
the  question  whether  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  may  not  properly  be  beatified  as  a 
saint.  But  a  first  question  is  whether 
she  died  as  a  martyr  for  her  faith  and  the 
charges  presented  against  her  were  mere- 
ly a  pretense.  To  be  sure,  she  was 
charged  with  adultery  and  murder,  but 
she  was  eighteen  years  in  prison,  long 
enough  for  repentance  as  sincere  as  that 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, if  it  can  be  believed  of  the  profane 
man  who  was  killed  while  hunting,  that 

"He   mercy   sought   and   mercy   found 
Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground." 

The  new  revision  of  the  Greek  Con- 
stitution contains  as  curious  a  provision 
as  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  any 
such  document.    It  is  that  there  shall  b^ 


published  in  Greece  no  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  any  Greek  dialect,  that  is,  into 
the  common  speech  of  the  people,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch. It  v/ill  be  remembered  that  when 
a  few  years  ago  the  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  vernacular  translation  the 
students  created  such  a  riot  that  the  at- 
tempt failed.  The  Greeks  insist  that 
Greek  is  not  a  dead  language. 

This  is  a  mild  case  of  lynching,  and 
the  victim  was  a  white  man.  In  Ray- 
born,  Mo.,  one  Klumbaugh  was  accused 
of  robbery  and  vigorously  denied  it. 
Thereupon  he  was  taken  by  a  mob, 
whipped  and  threatened  with  death  until 
in  terror  he  confest  it.  The  mob  then 
drove  him  out  of  town.  A  few  days  later 
the  real  robber  was  discovered,  and  at 
last  accounts  an  effort  to  discover  Klum- 
baugh and  invite  him  to  return  had 
failed.  Who  would  want  to  liye  among 
such  barbarians? 

>^ 

The  decision  of  the  International  Boun- 
dary Commission  as  to  the  ownership  by 
the  United  States  or  Mexico  of  that  part 
of  the  city  of  El  Paso  which  has  been  di- 
verted to  the  United  States  by  the  change 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  satisfies  neither 
the  Mexican  Government  nor  our  own, 
and  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is  declared 
that  it  is  a  compromise  and  not  a  settle- 
ment of  the  principle  involved.  Then  let 
it  go  to  The  Hague,  and  have  it  settled 
finally. 

Of  course,  the  racetrack  gamblers  do 
not  like  the  law  enacted  in  this  State  un- 
der Governor  Hughes  which  forbade  the 
gambling,  and  they  have  a  bill  to  lift  the 
lid.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  citizens 
want  no  legalized  gambling,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  bill  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  breeding  of  horses,  but  to 
facilitate  vice. 

The  cost  of  war  appears  in  the  crush- 
ing debt  of  Japan,  which  has  just  been 
reported  as  2,761,685,203  yen,  or  not  far 
from  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Of 
course,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  frightfully 
high. 

.^ 

They  have  buried  Carrie  Nation,  but 
not  the  hatchet. 


Insurance 


Farm  Life  Most  Perilous 

The  experience  of  several  large 
manufacturing-  plants  in  the  prevention 
of  industrial  accidents,  and  the  results  of 
researches  that  have  been  carried  on  in 
Germany  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
were  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. In  a  large  room  adjoining  the 
convention  hall  were  displayed  photo- 
graphs of  safety  devices  actually  in  use 
in  manufacturing  plants,  and  charts 
showing  the  industries  particularly  sub- 
ject to  these  mishaps,  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
most  accidents  occur. 

It  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Ger- 
man statistics  that  agriculture  suffers  far 
more  from  accidents  than  any  other 
occupation.  Of  the  total  number  of  mis- 
haps resulting  in  temporary  disability, 
45  per  cent,  occur  in  agriculture,  9  each 
in  iron  and  steel  trades  and  in  building 
operations,  and  83/2  per  cent,  in  mining. 
It  is  explained  that  it  is  natural  that  the 
agricultural  laborer  should  be  especially 
subject  to  accident,  for  he  has  to  handle 
teams,  machinery  and  explosives,  and  is 
too  much  a  jack-of -all-trades  to  be 
skilled  in  any  one.  Modern  methods 
also  increase  th.e  risk  of  the  occupation, 
for  Canadian  records  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  increased  steadily 
from  II  per  cent,  in  1904  to  20  per  cent, 
in  1909,  while  in  mining  there  had  been 
much  fluctuation,  but  apparently  no  per- 
manent increase. 

The  large  number  of  accidents  on  Sat- 
urdays is  generally  explained  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  week  telling  on  the  men, 
but  it  is  noted  also  that  the  Monday  acci- 
dents are  about  as  numerous.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  suggestion  that  the  day  of 
rest  sometimes  is  not  too  wisely  spent. 
Many  of  the  photographs  exhibited  by 
such  concerns  as  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  and  the  Grosvenor  Dale 
Company,  show  how  simple  safety  appli- 
ances may  be.  A  shield  over  a  revolving 
saw  will  save  many  workers'  fingers  ;  a 
little  red  paint  on  a  dangerous  point  will 


call  the  worker's  attention  to  it  almost 
unconsciousl}' ;  a  railing  in  front  of  a 
freight  elevator  will  prevent  passengers 
falling  down  the  shaft.  Repeatedly  the 
exhibit  impresses  the  fact  that  precau- 
tions against  accident  need  not  be  costly. 

Our  per  capita  fire  loss  is  still  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  in  Europe.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  more  than 
usual  agitation  on  the  subject  of  fire  pre- 
vention in  this  country.  Thirteen  States 
have  considered  bills  providing  for  fire 
prevention.  The  necessity  for  action  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparative 
table  based  on  figures  for  the  year. 
1910: 

No  cities  Total         Per  capita 

reporting.        noijulation.        fire  loss. 

Germany     13  5,616,822  $0.19 

Norway     i  244,000  -0.25 

England    11  2,335,847  0.44 

Ireland 2  657,680  0.45 

France    8  4,392,529  0.92 

United   States    .  .  297  29,996,723  2.19 

A  FRIEND  tells  us  of  a  burning  cigaret 
accidentally  left  on  the  dining-room 
table  that  burned  thru  a  mat  and  the 
table  cloth,  injuring  the  top  of  the  table. 
An  insurance  policy  was  carried  with  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
$1.50  was  recovered  for  the  mat,  $10  for 
the  table  cloth  and  $10  for  the  injury  to 
the  table;  a  total  of  $21.50.  This  inci- 
dent not  only  shows  the  willingness  of  a 
strong  com])any  to  settle  for  an  unusual 
accident,  but  also  the  value  of  having  an 
insurance  policy  for  protection  against  a 
similar  loss  in  your  own  household. 

Those  who  claim  that  fire  insurance 
rates  are  too  high  should  study  the  result 
of  the  fire  insurance  business  in  the 
United  States  for  1910.  The  following 
table  shows  a  modest  profit  of  4.89  per 
cent,  for  the  insurance  companies : 

Premimns    received    $284,520,645 

Losses   paid    $142,063,243 

Increase  in   liabilities    17,113.263 

Expenses    11 1,431.279 

Profit    (4.89  per  cent,   premiums) .      13.912,860 

$284,520,645 
1387 


Financial 


Merger  of  Trust  Companies 

Thi<:  sale  of  the  Equital)le  Life  Assur- 
ance Society's  12,941  shares  (a  majorit\' 
interest)  of  the  stock  of  tlie  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  to  ca])italists  identified 
with  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  at 
$740  per  share,  or  a  little  more  than 
vS9,5oo,ooo,  foreshadows  a  merger  of  the 
two  institutions.  This  addition  will 
make  the  Rankers'  the  largest  trust  com- 
pany in  the  United  States,  as  the  com- 
bined deposits  amount  to  about  $160,- 
500,000.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
with  $144,000,000,  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  With  these  sums  max' 
.be  compared  the  deposits,  $181,000,000, 
of  our  largest  bank,  the  National  City. 
The  two  companies  are  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000,  and  they  have  $14,500,000  of 
surplus  and  undivided  profits.  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  are  largely  interested  in 
the  Bankers',  three  members  of  the  firm 
being  on  the  company's  board.  By  law 
the  Equitable  Life'  was  required  to  dis- 
pose of  the  shares  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  present  year. 

A  Successful   Bond  Sale 

The  Government's  offering  of  $50,- 
000,000  3  per  cent,  fifty-year  Panama 
bonds  to  the  public  last  week  was  no'ably 
successful.  For  the  first  time  sin'^e  the 
establishment  of  the  national  ban^  ing 
system,  such  bonds  were  offered  without 
the  circulation  privilege  ;  that  is  to  sav, 
the  banks  are  not  authorized  to  use  the  11 
for  deposit  as  a  basis  for  the  issue  of  cir- 
culating notes.  This  privilege  has  af- 
fected the  selling  price  of  previous  issues. 
Moreover,  in  addition  the  Governm  nt 
has  been  accustomed  to  leave  on  deposit 
with  the  banks  a  considerable  part  of  the 
money  required  for  purchase.  This  time 
there  was  a  real  test  of  the  investment 
demand  for  (Government  bonds.  Efforts 
were  made  to  attract  subscriptions  from 
investors  of  small  means.  There  are 
bonds  of  $100  and  $500.  These  efforts 
were  well  rewarded.  About  10,000  bids 
were  received.  They  called  for  about 
$168,000,000,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  offered,  and  the  average  sell- 


ing price,  which  will  exceed  i.02J/4,  is 
unexpectedly  high.  The  lowest  accept- 
ed bids  will  range  Jjetween  1.0225  and 
1.0240.  A  great  many  individual  bidders 
for  small  amounts  will  get  their  bonds  ; 
the  National  City  liank,  that  offered  to 
take  the  entire  issue  at  prices  ranging 
from  1.005  to  1.0225,  may  not  get  any. 
As  we  write,  the  awards  have  not  been 
made,  but  the  largest  successful  bids  ap- 
pear to  be  those  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 
and  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  $10,000,000  (at 
1.0277)  ;  Hanover  National  Hank,  $4,- 
600,000 ;  American  National  Exchange 
Bank,  $3,100,000;  William  A.  Read  & 
Co.,  1,000,000;  Seaboard  National  liank. 
$600,000,  and  National  Park  Bank,  $500.- 
ooo".  All  these  were  sent  from  New 
York.  The  average  yield  to  investors 
will  be  a  little  more  than  2.90  per  cent. 
Bids  for  $2,300,000  were  made  at  1.03  or 
better,  and  bids  for  $32,000,000  at  prices 
between  1.025  and  1.03.  Measured  by 
comparison  with  the  market  prices  of 
standard  British,  German  and  French 
issues,  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  this  sale  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

....The  directors  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany say  in  their  annual  report  that  the 
business  of  the  year  which  ended  w'tl"! 
'March  last  was  the  largest,  both  in  gross 
earnings  ($38,119,312)  and  in  net  in- 
come ($4,881,105)  in  the  company's  his- 
tory. On  preferred  shares  the  usual 
dividend  was  paid,  but  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  pay  any  on  the  assenting  com- 
mon stock.  The  Government's  suit  is 
not  likely,  the  report  says,  to  affect  seri- 
ously the  company's  lamp  business. 

.  .  .  .Charles  A.  Hanna,  National  Bank 
Examiner  for  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  examiner  for  the  Clear- 
ing House  Association  at  a  salary  of 
$20,000  a  year. 

.  .  ,  .Trade  of  the  United  States  with 
its  non-contiguous  possessions  or  terri- 
tories has  risen  from  $96,000,000  in  1904 
to  about  $202,000,000  in  the  current  fis- 
cal vear. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


Senator  Root 
on  Protection 


In  his  speech  of  June  21 
Senator  Root  declared 
the  President  to  be  with- 
in his  rights  and  prerogatives  in  making 
the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada, 
and  submitting  it  to  Congress,  and  cited 
precedents.  He  also  declared  his  belief 
that  farmers  exaggerate  the  dangers  to 
their  interests  involved  in  the  bill.  When 
Senator  Borah  put  the  question : 

"What  is  your  exact  judgment?  Will  this 
agreement  work  any  injury  to  the  American 
farmer?" 

Mr.  Root  replied : 

"Conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  very 
much  the  same.  This  agreement  is  very  much 
like  taking  down  the  tariff  wall  between  two 
States.  Any  disadvantage  to  the  American 
farmer  is  overbalanced  by  the  net  g'ain  in  the 
end  to  them  and  to  all  other  American  in- 
terests." 

Furthermore,  the  protection  system  ex- 
ists, not  for  the  benefit  of  selfish  "inter- 
ests," but  for  the  common  good.  Mr. 
Root  does  not  believe  that  the  protective 
system  has  greatly  benefited  the  farmer, 
in  any  case ;  except  along  the  border 
there  has  been  no  direct  benefit.  As  for 
the  annexation  bogey,  that  ghost  was 
long  since  laid.  Mr.  Root's  defense  of 
his  own  amendment  to  the  bill  was  per- 
functory. He  said  that  he  had  no 
thought  that  it  would  be  adopted.  He 
would  not  press  it.     Finally  : 

"I  am  for  the  agreement,  the  whole  agree- 
ment, and  nothing  but  the  agreement.  My 
amendment  was  intended  to  negative  the  action 
of  the  House  in  tnking  out  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment as  submitted  l)y  the  President." 


A  Crisis  in  the  Senate 


The      chance      of 

prompt    action  by 

the  Senate  on  the 

reciprocity     agreement,     which     seemed 

bright    upon    the    delivery    of    Senator 


Root's  speech,  was  seemingly  lost  the 
same  evening  thru  an  unexpected  combi- 
nation of  sixteen  Republican  "progres- 
sives" with  the  Democratic  Senators, 
which  took  control  of  the  situation  and 
voted  to  order  the  Finance  Committee  to 
report  upon  the  wool  revision  bill  before 
July  10.  We  discuss  this  vote  and  its 
motives  editorially.  As  Victor  Berger, 
the  Socialist  representing  Milwau- 
kee in  the  House,  recently  said : 

"The  insurgents  by  opposing  reciprocity 
have  lost  their  opportunity  and  are  disinte- 
grating day   by   day." 

The  Democratic  party  may  profit  by  the 
action  of  the  Republican  insurgents,  but 
certainly  there  can  be  no  other  profit  in- 
volved. Gore  of  Oklahoma  (Democrat) 
told  the  Senate,  June  22,  that  he  favored 
a  vote  upon  reciprocity,  without  amend- 
ment. This  bespoke  his  wish  to  dissolve 
partnership  with  the  insurgents,  and 
Williams,  of  Mississippi,  is  only  one  of 
his  colleagues  to  share  this  desire.  The 
chaotic  state  of  things  in  the  Senate  was 
reflected  in  a  petulant  statement  by  the 
Administration's  spokesman  in  that  body, 
Mr.  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania :  "The 
Republicans  are  no  longer  in  control." 
On  June  23,  however,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  vote  upon  the  Root  amend- 
ment to  the  reciprocity  agreement  on 
June  26.  Mr.  Penrose  said,  on  the  same 
date,  of  the  coalition  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  insurgents:  'Tt  is  a  rope  of 
sand,  and  it  will  not  hold."  Indeed,  a 
conference  of  Democratic  Senators  is  to 
be  held  this  week,  and  will  probably  de- 
cide to  break  off  affiliations  with  the  in- 
surgents, concentrating  upon  the  reci- 
procity agreement  and  deferring  revision 
until  that  step  has  ])cen  takcMi.  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  reiterated  his  intention  to 
veto  the  reciprocity  l)ill  if  it  is  returned 
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to  him  amended.  At  Providence  the 
President  addressed  an  aucHence  on  the 
tariff  last  week  and  declared  ''the  time 
for  a  Chinese  wall  is  gone,"  but  he  wants 
no  Pyrrhic  victory  in  the  shape  of  an 
abortive  act  of  reciprocity. 

George  W.  Hinman,  editor 
Lorimerism  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean,  testified 
before  the  investigating  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  last  week  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  ''jack- 
pot" to  control  Illinois  legislation,  but 
denied  special  knowledge  of  it,  and  add- 
ed:  "The  jackpot  fund  was  not  used  to 
elect  Senator  Lorimer."  Mr.  Hinman 
believed  the  source  of  the  fund  to  be  the 
anti-local-option  forces.  He  admitted 
that  he  had,  two  months  ago,  borrowed 
$4,000  from  Edward  Hines,  the  lumber 
man  accused  of  having  raised  the  Lori- 
mer fund.  Following  the  editor,  former 
Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  testified  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  "jackpot,"  tho 
for  thirty  years  he  had  heard  of  the  use 
of  money  to  control  Illinois  legislation. 
A  summons  has  been  received  by  Gov- 
ernas  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senatorial  committee.  Former 
Senator  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  who  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  by  Lorimer,  when 
asked  by  the  committee  whether  improp- 
er influences  were  used  to  cause  the  de- 
sertion of  Illinois  legislators  upon  whose 
votes  he  had  counted,  said  that  he  had 
"no  specific  or  definite  information."  He 
added  that  State  Senator  McCormick 
had  told  his  secretary  that  he  had  been 
offered  $2,500  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  State 
Senator  Landee  told  him,  added  Mr. 
Hopkins,  that  a  Democrat 

"told  him  that  I  could  have  ten  Democratic 
votes  if  I  did  right.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  want  Democratic  votes.  ...  I  understood 
that  it  meant  there  was  to  be  a  money  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  53 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Lorimer  were 
bribed.  .  .  .  The  jackpot  is  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  politics  in  Illinois." 

Editor  Kohlsaat,  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  gave  the  committee  the  names 
of  four  men  who  were,  according  to  in- 
formation given  him  by  Clarence  Funk, 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
associated  with  Edward  Tilden  and  Ed- 
ward Hines  in  the  treasurership  of  the 
$T 00,000  corruption   fund.     These   were 


Roger  Sullivan,  Democratic  Natifmal 
Committeeman  from  Illinois,  now  sub- 
poenaed by  the  committee  of  the  .Senate ; 
Edwin  S.  Conway,  a  piano  manufactur- 
er ;  one  Weyerhauser,  and  a  fourth  man 
now  deceased,  whose  name  is  not  made 
public.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  t(dd  the  committee 
that  he  had  informed  former  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
b\mk  in  regard  to  the  r^)rimer  "jack- 
pot," and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  refusal  to 
attend  the  Hamilton  Club  banquet  last 
year  if  Lorimer  were  present  was  based 
upon  this  information.  ^T  admire  Sena- 
tor Lorimer's  private  life,"  said  Mr. 
Kohlsaat,  "but  for  twenty  years  I  have 
opposed  Lorimerism."  Asked  by  coun- 
sel for  the  investigating  committee  how 
he  would  define  Lorimerism,  the  Chicago 
editor  replied : 

''Lorimerism  is  the  affiliation,  co(")peration. 
or  cohesion  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
for  party  or  private  pelf.  Lorimer  started 
his  political  life  as  a  Democrat,  but  later  be- 
came a  Republican.  He  combined  the  worst 
elements  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  It  was  a  coalition  for  spoils.  I  have 
never  had  any  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lor- 
imer. I  have  never  had  a  conversation  with 
him  in  my  life.  I  have  always  fought  him 
thru  my  newspaper.  In  politics,  Mr.  Lorimer 
is  a  dual  character." 

-At  the   trial  of  Rodney  J.   Diegle, 


sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  on 
the  charge  of  aiding  a  State  Senator  to 
solicit  a  bribe,  use  was  made  of  the 
"dictograph."  K.  M.  Turner,  of  New- 
York,  a  witness  in  the  case,  is  described 
as  the  inventor  of  this  contrivance,  which 
was  concealed  under  a  sofa  in  a  room  at 
a  hotel  in  Columbus  occupied  by  a  de- 
tective A  stenographer  with  the  receiv- 
er at  his  ear  was  placed  in  the  next  room, 
receiver  and  dictograph  being  connected 
by  a  wire  and  every  word  spoken  or 
even  whispered  in  the  detective's  room 
being  transmitted  to  the  stenographer 
and  recorded. 

Judges  Gray,  Buffington 
Trust  Cases  and  Lanning,  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  filed  an  opinion 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  21st,  declar- 
ing that  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company 
and  twenty-seven  other  corporations 
were  guilty,  under  the  Sherman  act,  of 
maintaining  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  indictments 
against    fourteen    other    companies    and. 
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United  ^States  Senator  Du  Pont  were  Madero's  command,  liowever,  he  came 
dismissed.  The  Senator,  it  was  ex-  sullenly  to  the  capital  to  answer  charges, 
plained,  had  withdrawn  from  all  his  offi-  There  he  yielded,  promising  to  dishand 
cial  positions  in  the  companies  a  year  his  forces  and  to  go  to  a  shoFe  resort  for 
before  the  suit  was  begun,  and  there-  his  health.  The  shifting  of  control  has 
after  had  not  been  connected  with  the  l)een  accompanied  by  bl(Jodshed  in  two 
accused  corporations.  The  defendants  or  three  State  capitals.  At  Jalapa  (Vera 
are  forbidden  to  continue  the  combina-  Cruz),  on  the  21st,  thirty-seven  were 
tion,  and  the  court  orders  that  it  be  dis-  killed  in  a  clash  between  Federal  soldiers 
solved.  Plans  for  dissolution  will  be  and  Maderists.  But  it  has  been  arranged 
considered  by  the  judges  in  October,  that  General  Orozco  shall  enter  the  city 
It  was  decided  on  the  24th,  at  St.  of  Chihuahua  with  his  3,500  revolution- 
Louis,  by  the  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Hook  ists  and  be  escorted  by  the  large  Federal 
dissenting,  that  the  merger  of  the  Union  garrison,  which  for  some  time  was  de- 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  was  termined  to  exclude  him.  A  i)art  of  this 
legal.  The  purchase  of  the  Southern  garrison  went  to  Juarez,  last  week,  and  is 
Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  court  to  be  carried  by  rail  thru  American  ter- 
said,  "did  not  amount  to  a  direct  and  ritory  to  Lower  California.  The  Gov- 
substantial  restraint  of  either  interstate  ernment  at  first  intended  to  send  1,500 
or  international  commerce,"  as  the  roads  soldiers  to  that  district,  but  recent  events 

were  not  in  substantial  competition   for      show  that  so  many  are  not  needed. 

transcontinental  traffic.  Following  this  Those  Magonistas,  or  followers  of  Ri- 
decision,  the  market  price  of  the  shares  cardo  Flores  Magon  (recently  arrested 
of  the  two  companies  advanced  several  at  Los  Angeles),  who  were  in  arms  near 
points  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  suit  the  California  line,  have  been  dispersed, 
was  brought  by  the  Government  in  Feb-  On  the  17th,  sixty  who  had  taken  pos- 
ruary,  1908. The  latest  petition  of  session  of  Mexicali  sold  out  to  the  Ma- 
Mr.  Armour  and  the  other  accused  Chi-  derists  for  $10  apiece.  On  the  22d 
cago  packers  for  the  quashing  of  the  about  500  Federal  soldiers  attacked  160 
indictments  against  them  was  rejected,  Magonistas  at  Tia  Juana  (near  the  boun- 
last  week,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  trial  dary)  and  killed  fifty-eight  of  them ;  the 

will   take  place  in  October. In   Chi-  remaining   102   fled  across  the   line  and 

cago,  on  the  23d,  fourteen  secretaries  of  surrendered  to  United  States  army  offi- 

as  many  retail  lumber  associations,  exist-  cers.      One   of   these   fugitives   was   the 

ing  in  several  States,  were  indicted  by  a  commander.  General    Jack  Mosby,  who 

Federal  grand  jury  for  violation  of  the  had  said  he  was  a  son  of  General  Mosby, 

Sherman  act.   It  is  alleged  that  by  means  the    well    known    Confederate    guerrilla 

of   a   secretaries'   bureau    or   association  commander  in  our  Civil  War.      It  now 

they    conspired    to    prevent    wholesalers  appears,  however,  that  he  deserted  from 

from  selling  lumber  directly  to  consum-  the   Marine   Corps    at    San   Francisco  a 

ers,  and  that  to  accomplish  their  purpose  year  and  a  half  ago.      He  is  held  for  ex- 

they  used  a  blacklist.     The  investigation  tradition.      It  is  said  that  all  of  his  fol- 

before   the    grand    jury    was    conducted  lowers  were  Americans.    In  a  letter  writ- 

under  the  direction  of  Attorney-General  ten  on  the  17th,  W.  J.  Ghent,  secretary 

Wickersham.  of  the  Socialist  Congressman,   Mr.  Ber- 

^  ger,  defined  as  follows  the  latter's  atti- 

.      Madcro      satisfied      the  tude  toward  those  who  had  attempted  to 

Mexko"  '"    ambition      of      General  set  up,  as  they  said,  a  Socialist  State  in 

Figueroa      by      making  Lower  California : 

him   chief  of  the   Mexican   Rurales,  but  "He  is  wasting  no  sympathy  on  the  insur- 

Zapata,    Figueroa's   rival    in   the   district  T^ctos  of  Lower  California      Comrade  Berger 

I'licf   crMifT^   r^f  fl,^  ^o^,-4-^i    4-^       1           TV/r  's  a  Socialist,  and  he  stands  by  the  principles 

just   south   of   the  capital    to   whom    Ma-  ^„,i    traditions    of    the    international    Socialist 

dero  gave  command  of  the  troops  there,  movement.    The  insurrectos  are  not  Socialists, 

became    discontented   and    threatened    to  hut   are   in   the   main    opposed   to    Socialism. 

set  up  a  government  of  his  own  at  Cuer-  7^^^'^  movement  is  not  predominantly  a  Mex- 

,-.o^ro,>o     ,   u^*.^     K-       r  11                111  ican  movement.     It  is  a  movement  originating 

navaca,   where    his     followers  had   been  -^  ^he  United   States,  and  its  promoters  and 

robbing    the    people.       In    obedience    to  followers  are  a  mixture  of  men  of  every  creed 
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except  Socialism.  Sonic  of  them  arc  merely 
vague  Utopians.  Some  are  so-called  'direct 
actionists.'  Others  arc  avowedly  anarchists. 
Still  others  are  revolutionists  hy  temperament 
and  would  as  readily  revolt  against  a  vSocialist 
administration  as  against  a  capitalist  admin- 
istration. The  Socialist  party  can  afford  to 
have  no  connection  with  this  movement." 

Small  bands  of  Magon's  followers  arc 
still  at  work  in  Sonora  and  parts  of  Chi- 

luialma. Madero    and    De    la    Barra 

deny  that  the  Pearson  Oil  Company  and 
other  large  \:orporations  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  investigation.  The  Pearson 
officers  deny  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  stock  were  given  to  prominent 
Cientificos  and  to  Diaz's  son.  There  will 
be  an  inquiry  as  to  the  evidence  of  fraud 
and  corruption  in  the  purchase  and  the 
bad  quality  of  military  supplies,  and  it  is 
said    that    Cosio,    formerly    Minister    of 

War,  is  involved. In  Spain,  last  week, 

General  Diaz  denied  assertions  published 
in  Spanish  papers  that  the  United  States 
was  responsilDle  for  the  revolutionary 
movement.  "The  attitude  of  the  United 
States,"  said  he,  ''was  dignified,  unself- 
ish and  generous."  His  own  action  he 
explained  as  follows : 

"I  abandoned  power  when  I  became  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  war  lasting  at  least 
a  year  would  put  down  the  revolution.  I 
wished  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of 
the  children  of  my  country  in  a  fratricidal 
struggle,  and  above  all  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  international  conflict  or  even  represen- 
tations from  foreign  powers.  I  wished  to 
avoid  the  weakening  of  the  national  credit 
and  the  dissatisfaction  of  foreigners  residing 
in  Mexico,  who  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  who  have 
merited  the  consideration  of  my  country  by 
their  work.  My  desire  was  to  safeguard  both 
my  own  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  my  charge 
without  ever  having  been  guided  by  vulgar 
sentiment  or  petty  pride.  I  have  sacrificed 
myself  and  have  given  up  the  struggle,  con- 
vinced that  I  am  giving  better  proof  of  abne- 
gation and  devotion  to  my  country  by  aban- 
doning the  reins  of  government  and  trans- 
mitting them  to  others  while  the  political  sit- 
uation is  by  no  means  desperate ;  while  the 
army,  though  not  numerous,  is  unconquered, 
and  while  the  treasury,  despite  heavy  cam- 
paign expenses  in  the  last  six  months,  still 
holds  62,000,000  pesos.  That  alone  suffices  to 
show  the  loyalty  of  my  conduct." 

'T  desire  with  all  my  heart,"  he  added, 
''that  the  revolution  may  succeed,  so  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  may  suffer  the  least 
possible.  I  love  this  Mexico  which  I 
h^ve  built  up  by  years  of  faithful  toil,  and 
I  wish  it  to  endure  in  pence." 


P         ,       ,       Jti^n  J-  Estrada,  who  re- 

c,  ^u  A  •  centlv  retired,  under  1)0- 
South  America     ,•  •     -,  r  ', 

litical  pressure,  irom  tiie 

presidency  of  Nicaragua,  and  who  is 
now  in  New  York,  asks  the  press  to  deny 
current  reports  that  he  is  promoting  a 
revolution  against  the  Government  of 
President  Adolfo  Diaz,  his  successor. 
This  Government,  he  says,  represents  his 
own  aspirations  and  he  would  fight 
against  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
overthrow  it.  He  adds  that  he  has  come 
to  New  York  to  place  four  of  his  chil- 
dren in  school,  and  to  assist,  if  possible, 
in  floating  the  proposed  new  loan  for  his 

country. At    last    accounts,    Cipriano 

Castro,  formerly  President  of  Venezuela, 
had  not  been  found.  It  was  reported 
last  week,  however,  that  he  was  in  hid- 
ing at  Barranquilla,  a  port'  of  Colombia 
not  far  from  the  Venezuelan  boundary  ; 
that  he  really  did  cross  the  ocean  on  the 
gimboat  or  cruiser  "Consul  Grostiick," 
and  that  he  landed  at  Port  de  Paix 
(Hayti)  before  the  cruiser  was  searched. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  this  cruiser  is  his 
property,  altho  Hayti  took  possession  of 
it  last  week  and  christened  it  the  "An- 
toine  Simon."  Ex-President  Andrade 
(of  Venezuela)  said  in  New  York  last 
week  that  he  had  learned  of  Castro's 
presence  in  Colombia,  but  was  confident 
that  his  plots  against  the  present  Vene- 
zuelan Government  would  come  to  noth- 
ing.  Dr.     Secades,    representing    the 

Interior  Department  of  Cuba,  has  been 
inspecting  prisons  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  The  prisons  of  Cuba  are  to  be 
improved.     He  predicts  the  abolition  of 

capital     punishment     there.  Cuba's 

crops  of  sugar  and  tobacco  will  be  re- 
duced,  owing  to   lack  of   rain. At  a 

public  meeting  attended  by  several  thou- 
sand people,  in  Valparaiso,  last  week,  the 
attitude  of  Peruvian  residents  of  the 
border  provinces  was  denounced,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  urging  Chili's 
Government  to  annex  Tacna  and  Arica 
without  delay. 

The  crowning  of  King 
The  Coronation       George    and    Queen 

Mary  on  Jime  22  was 
the  most  splendid,  expensive  and  impos- 
ing ceremony  of  the  kind  that  the  world 
has  seen.     The  fondness  of  the  EnHisli 
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])cople  for  spectacles  was  gratified  to  the 
full  for  every  ])art  of  the  broad  Empire 
had  sent  its  representatives,  and  no  other 
country  could  show  such  a  variety  of 
race  and  costume.  Edward  VII  revived 
many  ancient  forms  that  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  now  to  these  have  been  add- 
ed some  new  features,  such  as  the  great- 
er recognition  given  to  the  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  which  enhance  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion.  The  efifect  of 
these  two  recent  coronations  has  been  to 
increase  greatly  the  popularity  of  the 
monarcliy.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
republican  sentiment,  which  in  early 
Victorian  times  was  common  and  out- 
spoken, has  now  almost  completely  died 
out  in  England.  The  position  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  Established 
Church  has  also  been  strengthened  by 
the  ceremony  which  is  monopolized  by 
the  peers  and  prelates,  and  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  of  non- 
conformist congregations  have  no  im- 
portant part.  Coming  just  as  it  does  it 
has  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  now  express  the  hope  of 
checking  two  of  the  leading  measures  of 
the  Liberal  Government,  the  abolition  of 
the  veto  povv^ers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and     disestablishment     of     the     Welsh 

Church. The    arrangements    of     the 

coronation  were  better  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted than  in  the  case  of  the  late  King. 
There  was  not  a  hitch  in  the  official  pro- 
gram and  no  unfortunate  incidents  aris- 
ing from  the  street  demonstrations.  The 
million  or  more  spectators  of  the  royal 
progress  were  handled  by  the  police 
thruout  the  night  and  day  without  dis- 
order and  almost  without  accidents. 
There  were  no  anarchistic  manifestations 
and  very  few  arrests  of  pickpockets  or 
other  criminals.  Heavy  wooden  barri- 
cades had  been  provided  to  cut  of¥  the 
side  streets  leading  to  the  line  of  march, 
but  these  were  not  needed  and  their  ef- 
fect was  to  irritate  the  crowds  which 
were  orderly  in  spite  of  long  standing. 
Every  house  flew  bunting  of  some  sort 
and  the  principal  buildings  were  lavish- 
ly decorated,  tho  net  always  in  good 
taste.  Masts  and  arches  adorned  the 
streets,  and  at  night  the  electrical  effects 
were  brilliant  and  original,  attracting  im- 
mense throngs  of  people,  who  marched 
up  and  down,  singing  and  shouting  and 
making  all  manner  of  noises,  in  spite  of 


the  rains-.  In  the  street  pageants  before 
and  after  the  coronation  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  troops  excited  most  interest.  The 
American  special  envoy,  John  Hays 
Hammond,  rode  in  the  seventh  carriage, 
with  Vice-Admiral  de  Jon(|uieres  repre- 
senting France,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  Lrince  l\.u])precht  of  Iki- 
varia.  'ilie  (ierman  Crown  Lrince  in 
the  following  carriage  was  the  most 
])opular  of  all  the  visitors.  That  (General 
l)Otha,  Premier  of  United  South  Africa, 
ajipeared  in  the  procession  and  at  the 
state  banquets  with  Dr.  Jameson  of  the 
famous  raid,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Prcto- 
rian  Goverhment,  shows  how  quick  has 

been    the    healing   of    the    feud. The 

naval  display  w^as  even  more  impressive 
than  the  street  pageants.  There  were 
brought  together  off  Portsmouth  170 
British  and  18  foreign  vessels,  represent- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $5oo,ocx),ooo.  The 
officers  and  men  numbered  160,000. 
Twelve  of  the  warships  were  of  the 
"Dreadnought"  type ;  ten  of  them  Brit- 
ish, one  German,  the  "Von  der  Tann," 
and  one  American,  the  "Delaware,"  the 
largest  and  best  armed  of  all  the  vessels 
present  The  Russian  "Rossia,"  which 
took  part  in  the  war,  was  anchored  next 
to  the  Japanese  "Kuram.a."  On  the  24th 
the  King  and  Queen  on  board  the  royal 
yacht,  "Victoria  and  Albert,"  passed 
down  the  line  between  the  warships,  her- 
alded by  a   cannon   shot   from   Nelson's 

flagship,   the    "Victory." The   list   of 

coronation  honors  was  an  unexpectedly 
long  one.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston 
and  Lord  Brassey  are  made  earls.  Lord 
Rosebery,  formerly  a  Scottish  earl,  is 
now  an  earl  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Midlothian. 
The  Earl  of  Crewe  is  made  a  marquis. 
Four  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, two  from  each  party,  are  made 
])eers.  Twenty  new  baronets  are  created 
one  of  them  being  Dr.  William  Osier. 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford 
and  formerly  Professor  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  McGill  Universities. 

^,      ^  Westminster      Abbev 

The   Ceremony  ,     .,^  ., 

\xT-4.u-  ^u  Auu  ^^'^'^^  huilt  up  with 
Within  the  Abbey  ,         ^       1        1   .1 

wooden  stands,  cloth- 
covered  and  car])eted,  so  as  to  hold  7,000 
people,  tho  most  of  them  could  see  but 
little  of  the  proceedings.    The  ceremony, 
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l)cj2^innin,i(  at  10.30  a.  111.,  lasted  for  more 
than   tlircc  hours.     The  first  to  pass  up 
tlic  aisle  left  hetween  the  scarlet  coated 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were  the  Dean  of 
Westminster    and    other    clergy.      Then 
came  the   five  pursuivants,   the   heralds, 
and   the   officers   of   the   four   orders   of 
knighthood,  followed  by  the  standards  of 
the   British   dominions,   the   standard   of 
the  Union  of  South  /Vfrica  borne  by  the 
Earl  of  Selborne,  that  of  Canada  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  that  of  New  Zealand 
by   Lord    riunket^  that   of   Australia  by 
Lord   Northcote,  that  of  the  Empire  of 
India    by    Lord    Curzon.      Ljehincl    them 
came  the  standards  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,   England   and  the   United   King- 
dom ;  then  four  Knights  of  the   Garter 
and   the  bearers  of  the  Queen's  regalia. 
As  the  Queen  entered,  carrying  a  bou- 
quet of  Lady  Hermione  carnations  pre- 
sented to  her  by   Gardeners'  Guild,   the 
boys  of  Westminster,  according  to  their 
ancient  privilege,  shouted  thrice  ''Vivat 
Regina   Maria !"   from  their  post  in  the 
triforium.   Then  came  twenty-one  distin- 
guished   gentlemen    bearing    the    King's 
regalia,  followed  by  the  King  in  his  crim- 
son robe  of  state,  his  train  borne  by  eight 
noblemen,     the     collar     of     the     Garter 
around  his  neck  and  on  his  head  the  cap 
of  state.    Arrived  at  the  altar  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presented  the  King 
in   turn    to   the   south,   west   and   north, 
saying : 

Sirs — I  here  present  unto  you  King  George, 
the  undoubted  King  of  this  realm.  Where- 
fore all  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do 
your  homage  and  service,  are  you  willing 
to  do  the  same? 

Each   time   the   trumpets   blew    and   the 

people   shouted    ''God    Save   the    King." 

After  the  Litany  and  Holy  Communion 

the  Archbishop  of  York  preached  a  short 

sermon  from  the  text  'T  am  among  you 

as  he  that  serveth." '  The  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury    then    asked,    ''Sir,    is    your 

Majesty  willing  to  take  the  oath?"  and 

the    King    responded,    'T    am    willin^i"." 

After   taking   the   oath   and   kissins:   the 

Bible  the  King  was  anointed  on  his  head, 

breast  and  hands  and  was  invested  with 

the  colobium  sindonis  of  lawn,  the  tuni- 

cle  of  cloth  of  gold  reaching  to  his  feet 

and    the    imperial    mantle    embroidered 

with   the  emblems   of  the  crown,  eagle, 

rose,  shamrock,  thistle  and  Indian  lotus. 

His  feet  were  touched  with  the  golden 

spurs  and  he  was  girded  with  the  sword 


of  state.  The  orb  of  amethyst  was  given 
to  him  and  then  ])nt  back  upon  tlie  altar, 
and  then  the  sce])ter  with  the  great  C"ul- 
linan  diamond  at  its  tip  placed  in  his 
right  hand,  the  verge  or  scepter  with  the 
dove  in  his  left  hand.  Next,  seated  upon 
the  chair  of  Edward,  he  w^as  crowned  by 
the  .A.rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  w^hile  the 
]:)eople  inside  and  outside  the  Abbey 
shouted,  "God  Save  the  King,"  and  a 
salute  of  forty-one  guns  was  fired  from 
the  Tower  of  London  and  from  the  mili- 
tary posts  of  the  British  Empire  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  peers  then  put 
on  their  coronets  and  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  advanced  to  the  throne  to  ofifer 
homage,  kissing  the  King  on  both  cheeks 
and  the  hand.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  senior  duke, 
marquis,  earl,  count  and  baron.  The  less 
elaborate  ceremony  of  the  crowning  of 
Queen  Mary  then  took  place. 

T-        1-  ■»»•  •  ^        ^I-  Monis,  struck  down 

French  Ministry     1       ^1  ,  ,  •  1 

^      ^,  bv  the  aeroplane  which 

Overthrown         1  '-n    1    1  •      o         ^  r 

killed    his    Secretary  01 

War,  and  not  yet  recovered  sufficiently 
to  leave  his  bed,  has  been  put  out  of  office 
by  a  sudden  adverse  vote  on  an  irrele- 
vant question.  It  was  a  lack  of  parlia- 
mentary tact  on  the  part  of  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  War,  General  Goiran,  which 
gave  the  opportunity  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Monis  ministry.  In  response  to 
an  interpellation  of  Count  de  Trevoneuc 
as  to  how  the  commander-in-chief  in 
time  of  peace  prepared  for  war,  General 
Goiran  stated  that  there  was  no  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  that  the  army  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  war 
composed  of  the  Ministers,  and  he 
added : 

'To  command  the  French  forces  is  a  task 
beyond  the  power  of  a  single  man.  Napoleon 
did  it,  but  he  left  France  smaller  and  feebler 
than  when  he  received  it.  Nevei  will  T  agree 
to  French  arms  being  directed  by  one  man." 

The  matter  was  later  brought  up  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Hesse,  who 
declared  that  General  Goiran  had  direct- 
ly contradicted  his  predecesor,  M.  Ber- 
teaux,  who  had  stated  that  there  was  a 
commander-in-chief.  In  the  discussion 
that  follow^ed  many  of  the  deputies  de- 
nounced the  system  of  military  command 
by  a  council  as  inefficient  and  likely  to 
lead  to  disaster  in  case  of  war  with  the 
Triple  Alliance.  General  Goiran  ex- 
plained that  he  had  in  the  Senate  merely 
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exprest  his  personal  opinion  that  the  or- 
f^anization  of  the  army  was  the  same  as 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  and  was  safe. 
]*remier  Alonis  telephoned  to  M.  Perrier, 
Minister  of  Jnstice.  to  accept  a  vote  of 
the  order  of  the  da}-,  but  M.  Perrier, 
misunderstanding  the  message,  an- 
nounced that  the  (Government  would  ac- 
cept nothing  less  than  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. This  was  refused  l)y  a  vote  of 
248  to  228,  and  accordingly  the  resigna- 
tions of  the  Ministers  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  President  Fallieres,  then  at 
Rouen  assisting  in  the  celebration  of  the 
millenium  of  Normandy.  The  real  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Government  was 
the  desertion  of  a  group  of  radicals  and 
socialists  on  account  of  the  passage  on 
the  previous  day  of  a  resolution  favoring 
electoral  reform  by  a  vote  of  341  to  233. 
This  reform  would  involve  the  abolition 
of  the  present  system,  known  as  scrutin 
d' arrondissement ,  by  which  each  district 
elects  one  representative  to  the  Chamber, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  scrutin 
de  listc,  or  the  vote  for  several  represen- 
tatives at  large  by  the  department,  corre- 
sponding to  one  of  our  States.  The  pres- 
ent system,  which  is  the  same  as  prevails 
in  the  United  States,  has  resulted  in  a 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  for  each 
representative  has  become  the  political 
boss  of  his  own  district  or  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  devoted  himself  to  securing 
favors  for  his  constituents  rather  than  to 
legislation  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  The  fact  that  the  constituency 
of  each  representative  is  only  about 
74,000,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  Amer- 
ican congressional  constituency,  tends  to 
develop  petty  patronage.  But  the  pro- 
posed substitute  of  voting  for  several 
representatives  on  one  ballot  has  been 
tried  before  in  France  and  is  known  to 
have  the  fault  of  excluding  minor  parties 
from  the  Chamber,  so  if  it  is  now  again 
brought  forward  it  will  include  some 
form  of  proportional  representation.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  a  cabinet  to  frame  an 
electoral  bill  which  will  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  present  Chamber.  The 
Monis  ministry  had  been  in  office  less 
than  four  months  and  General  Goiran 
had  moved  his  household  effects  into  his 
official  residence  on  the  day  he  was  put 
out  of  office.  Joseph  Caidlaux,  Minister 
of  Finance,  has  been  asked  to  form   a 


new  Cabinet. Edmond  Duez,  who  had 

embezzled  $1,200,000  while  acting  as  re- 
ceiver for  tiie  dissolved  religious  congre- 
gations, was  convicted  by  a  jury  and  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  years'  imi)risonment  at 
hard  labor.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  the  property 
of  ten  of  the  Catholic  orders  was  placed 
in  his  hands  for  liquidation,  and  he  ab- 
sorbed a  large  part  of  it  in  the  process, 
s])ending  it  in  high  living  and  stock  gam- 
bling. That  for  ?even  years  he  and  his 
associates  were  permitted  to  carry  on 
these  peculations  without  any  check  for 
the  Government,  and  that  many  Deputies 
and  other  officials  were  involved  in  his 
transactions,  shows  that  political  condi- 
tions are  much  the  same  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  the  great  Panama  scandal. 

The  Persian  National 
Foreign  Notes     Council      on      June      13 

passed  a  bill  authorizing 
W.  Morgan  Sinister,  the  American 
financial  expert,  to  assume 

"direct  effective  control  of  all  the  financial  and 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Persian  Government, 
including  the  collection  of  all  receipts  of  every 
description  and  control  of  all  government  ex- 
penditure." 

Mr.  Shuster  has  with  him  four  Amer- 
ican assistants. The  Liberals  and  So- 
cialists-of  Belgium  hail  the  downfall  of 
the  Scholleart  Ministry  on  the  question 
of  state  support  of  parochial  schools  as 
a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  pow- 
er of  public  opinion.  Baron  de  Broque- 
ville,  Minister  of  Railways  in  the  late 
Cabinet,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  King, 
formed  a  new  Cabinet,  of  which  he  will 
be  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  first  National  Assembly  of  Por- 
tugal, meeting  in  Lisbon,  June  19,  adopt- 
ed unanimously  the  decree  proclaiming 
the  republic  and  ordering  the  banish- 
ment of  every  member  of  the  Braganza 
family  upon  pain  of  death  if  they  return 
to  the  country.  Immediately  afterward 
the  American  Charge  d'Affaires,  George 
L.  Lorillard,  notified  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  republic  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  first 
President  of  the  republic  elected  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  is  Anselmo 
Braamcamp,  president  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Lisbon.  No  indications  of  a 
royalist   reaction   are  apparent. 
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The  Women's  School  of  Agriculture 


BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 


IF  you  receive  a  missive  written  on  an 
imposing  letter  head  inscribed 
Brookholt  School  of  Agriculture 
for  Women,  you  may  know^  that  there  is 
something  new  under  the  sun,  no  matter 
what  the  philosophers  may  say;  and  in 
the  clear,  sparkling  sunshine  of  these 
beautiful  May  days  this  new  something 
is  very  beautiful  and  attractive.  The 
agricultural  departments  of  all  our  co- 
educational universities  are  open  to 
women,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  for  their  own 
exclusive  benefit,  and  very  appropriately 
it  has  been  founded  by  a  woman.  This 
School  of  Agriculture  for  Women  is  the 
concrete  expression  of  a  distinguished 
representative  of  this  new  type — Mrs. 
Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont — who  is  devoting 
practically  all  of  her  time  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  her  large  income  to  the 
advancement  of  women.  Mrs.  Belmont 
believes  that  the  very  foundation  of  this 
is  economic  independence,  and  that 
women  must  be  not  simply  able  to  earn 
a  bare  subsistence,  but  must  be  trained 
for  a  permanent  occupation  which  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  more  than 
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a  mere  living  and  to  become  more  than 
a  lifelong  employee  of  somebody  else. 
On  every  side  she  saw  girls  and  women 
working  at  tasks  which  promised  no 
better  future  and  which  steadily  sapped 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  strength. 
She  herself  for  twenty-five  years  had 
been  devoted  to  landscape  gardening, 
and  at  least  three  of  the  magnificent 
country  seats  on  Long  Island  show  the 
splendid  results  of  her  plans  and  super- 
vision. She  was  equally  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit  and  the 
management  of  a  farm,  finding  in  these 
each  year  complete  renewal  of  all  that 
had  been  lost  in  a  winter's  season  of 
social  gaieties. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  in 
thinking  over  plans  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  women,  Mrs.  Belmont 
should  evolve  this  scheme  for  showing 
them  the  charm  and  value  of  farm  life, 
and  she  was  most  fortunate  in  having  at 
hand  the  ideal  place  and  complete  equip- 
ment for  her  experiment.  Brookholt, 
long  known  as  the  Belmont  country 
home,  is  a  fertile  and  highly  improved 
tract    of    240    acres    lying    within    the 
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"hold"'  of  two  arms  or  branches  of  the 
famous  iMeadowbrook,  where  it  divides 
in  its  course  to  the  ocean  three  miles  to 
the  south.  Just  on  the  border  of  the 
estate  is  the  Aleadowbrook  chibhouse, 
with  its  noted  racecourse,  where  the 
most  exclusive  of  sporting  events  take 
place.  Entering-  the  big  gates  of  Brook- 
holt,  three  miles  from  Hempstead,  one 
motors  along  a  broad  driveway  thru  a 
dense  natural  growth  of  trees,  acr(3ss 
rustic  bridges,  and  stops  before  a  spa- 
cious white  house,  the  tall  pillars  of  its 
veranda  reaching  to  the  second  story, 
and  the  third  broken  by  many  gabled 
windows.  Within  one  ascends  a  short 
flight  of  steps  to  the  long  hall,  with  a 
fine  colonial  staircase  at  each  end  and 
a  vista  of  rooms  embellished  with  the 
works  of  painters,  sculptors  and  all  that 
is  artistic  in  draperies  and  furnishings. 
There  must  be  more  than  thirty  rooms 
in  the  mansion  at  Brookholt,  whose 
broad  verandas  overlook  a  velvety  lawn 
of  several  acres,  intersected  by  beds  of 
brilliant  flowers  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  high  trellis  covered  thickly  with 
crimson  ramblers  and  sweet-scented 
honeysuckles.  White  statues  gleam 
among  the  trees  and  broad  steps  lead 
down  into  a  large  garden,  where  every 
beautiful  shrub  and  tree  that  blooms  is 
now  a  mass  of  blossoms  and  the  air  is 
rich  with  blended  perfumes. 

Have  we  wandered  from  the  School 
of  Agriculture  for  Women?  Not  at  all, 
for  we  have  only  to  leave  the  house  by 
the  other  entrance,  go  down  past  the 
orchards,  which  are  a  sea  of  pink  and 
white  waves,  past  the  long  garage  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  Spotless  Town, 
thru  an  avenue  of  maples,  and  here  is 
the  far-famed  Belmont  farmhouse,  its 
fame  increased  of  late  by  the  advent  of 
the  embryo  farmers  of  the  future.  That 
was  a  happy  thought  which  named  them 
'■farmerettes" — little  farmers — for  they 
do  seem  little  compared  to  one's  idea  of 
brawny  tillers  of  the  soil.  Not  bloomers 
or  overalls  can  make  these  girl  farmers 
look  masculine,  but  somehow  the  bloom- 
ers seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  picture — 
one  feature  of  the  curriculum,  so  to 
speak.  No  girl  is  obliged  to  wear  them, 
but  a  day  or  two's  experience  of  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground  ])ulling  weeds  and 
putting  in  seeds  makes  the  most  fastid- 


ious eager  to  discard  her  skirts.  A  boy 
was  imported  from  the  city  to  wash  the 
dishes — the  girls  being  considered  too 
valuable  for  that  commonplace  work — 
and  several  pairs  of  overalls  were  pur- 
chased for  him.  One  of  the  girls  cap- 
tured a  pair  and  found  them  such  an 
improvement  on  bloomers  that  she  re- 
fused to  give  them  up,  but  the  others 
are  satisfied  with  having  escaped  the 
thralldom  of  petticoats.  A  suggestion 
that  they  get  rid  of  the  care  and  incon- 
venience of  long  hair  was,  however, 
unanimously  vetoed,  and  a  compromise 
was  effected  which  banished  rats,  puffs 
and  other  accessories  before  and  after 
the  fact.  It  is  easier,  you  see,  to  get 
back  from  bloomers  to  conventional 
dress  than  from  cropped  tresses  to  the 
wonderful  structure  that  overtops  the 
head  of  the  1911  brand  of  women  a  la 
mode. 

There  is  one  trained  nurse  among 
these  farmerettes,  happy  to  leave  the 
sickroom  for  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
the  glorious  outdoors  she  finds  at  Brook- 
holt  ;  a  teacher  and  several  typewriters 
who  feel  as  if  they  had  been  translated 
from  schoolroom  and  office  to  a  terres- 
trial paradise ;  two  students  grown  ane- 
mic over  unproductive  easels,  glad  to 
exchange  art  for  nature ;  girls  from  the 
shirt  waist  and  cloak  factories,  from  the 
sweat  shops  where  artificial  flowers  are 
made,  wondering  if  this  place  is  really 
in  the  same  world  as  New  York.  One 
English  girl  and  her  sister  have  put 
away  their  little  savings  and  will  invest 
them  in  a  few  acres  for  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  have  learned  kitchen  gar- 
dening. No  questions  are  asked  as  to 
class  or  creed,  but  every  applicant  for 
the  school  must  answer  the  requirements" 
as  to  health  and  character.  They  may 
choose  their  own  church  on  Sunday,  as 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  near 
by.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  they  had  a 
di])  in  the  ocean  before  milking  time. 

Like  all  good  farmers,  the  girls  are  up 
and  stirring  at  six  o'clock,  putting  their 
rooms  in  order  and  getting  ready  for  a 
heart}^  American  breakfast,  llien  off 
to  the  field  if  corn  or  jDotatoes  are  to  be 
planted — they  applied  the  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer and  put  in  twelve  acres  of  corn 
one  week.  Those  cold,  rainy  days  a  few 
weeks  ago  they  were  glad  to  stay  in  the 
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hou.se  and  prepare  the  thirty-five  bushels 
of  potatoes  which  in  modern  farming  are 
planted  by  machine.  They  like  best  to 
work  in  the  French  garden,  laid  out 
years  ago  by  an  imported  professional 
gardener.  Here  are  not  only  the  choic- 
est grapevines,  but  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  apricots  trained  on  low  trellises  and 
lately  in  full  bloom.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  are  put  in  this  rich  soil,  and  they 
can  see  the  results  so  much  more  quickly 
than  from  the  grains.  The  flowers  have 
still  a  greater  attraction,  but  for  almost 
every  one  there  is  a  fascination  simply 
in  working  in  the  ground.  It  is  espe- 
cially strong  here,  where  every  facility  is 
supplied  and  the  best  of  everything  pro- 
vided, and  where  all  the  creature  com- 
forts await  at  the  cessation  of  labor. 
Can  you  imagine  the  average  farmer 
going  home  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  a 
porcelain  bath  tub  and  plenty  of  hot 
water ;  to  a  fresh  toilet  and  soft  slippers ; 
to  a  bountiful  supper  served  on  a  fine, 
white  tablecloth,  with  linen  napkins ;  and 
then  falling  asleep  on  a  thick  new  mat- 
tress laid  on  the  best  of  springs?    Well, 


that  is  what  the  farmerettes  get  at  the 
end  of  working  hours  in  the  Brookholt 
School  of  Agriculture. 

When  the  farmhouse  was  built  some 
years  ago  Mrs.  Belmont  gave  to  it  the 
same  care  and  thoroness  that  she  be- 
stowed on  the  family  mansion.  Excel- 
lent architects  were  employed  and  there 
is  a  harmony  in  plan  which  extends  even 
to  the  big  windmill.  The  architecture 
inclines  to  the  English,  but  the  interior 
is  decidedly  Dutch,  with  low,  beamed 
ceilings,  oak  presses  built  in  the  wall, 
and  the  entrance  hall  done  in  blue  tiles 
painted  from  Mrs.  Belmont's  own 
sketches.  She  has  combined  complete 
sanitation  with  artistic  merit,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  large,  light,  well-appoint- 
ed kitchen  and  the  designs  of  horse 
trough,  seats  for  resting  and  fence 
around  the  "barnyard  court."  The  other 
two  sides  of  the  large  yard  are  enclosed 
by  the  wagon  houses,  barns  and  dairy, 
where  the  girls  are  to  learn  the  care  of 
milk  and  butter  making,  while  the  hives 
of  Italian  bees,  safely  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  tell  their  own  story. 
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Instruction  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
cooking  and  housekeeping  must  come  in 
the  winter  months,  and  then,  too,  the 
farmerettes,  while  playing  the  feminine 
role,  will  sew  and  knit  and  crochet  and 
make  all  sorts  of  pretty  things,  which 
will  be  sold  at  the  new  Belmont  suffrage 
headquarters  in  East  Forty-first  street. 
All  these  fine  arts  Mrs.  Jacobina  Levy, 
the  household  superintendent,  is  well  fit- 
ted to  teach,  for  she  received  the  careful 
training  of  the  German  hausfrau  in  her 
native  country.  For  a  number  of  years 
she  was  matron  of  the  Sheltering  and 
Guardian  Society  in  New  York — the 
reception  house  where  all  of  the  900 
children  had  to  serve  their  probation  for 
observation  before  admission.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  strange  that  Mrs.  Levy's  hair  is 
prematurely  white,  but  it  harmonizes 
well  with  her  snowy  gown  and  apron, 
and  she  looks  every  inch  the  head  of  the 
large  household. 

N=ow,  however,  the  girls  must  make 
hay  while  the"  siin  shines,  or  at  least, 
make  ready  for  the  haying  time,  and  this 
they  are  doing  under  the  efficient  super- 


vision of  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Williams,  a 
Quakeress  by  birth,  whose  firm  and 
independent  bearing  gives  one  the  idea 
that  she  could  rise  to  the  bights  of  mili- 
tancy did  occasion  require  it.  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont is  practical  above  all  else,  and  she 
did  not  look  for  a  scientific  lady  agricul- 
turist to  superintend  her  school.  She 
wanted  a  practical,  experienced  woman 
farmer  and  found  her  in  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  had  for  years  owned  and  managed 
a  farm  near  Philadelphia.  Later  she 
came  into  that  city  and  took  charge  of 
the  school  garden  work  of  an  industrial 
home,  so  she  is  quite  prepared  to  sit 
down  with  the  amateur  farmers  in  the 
evening  and  help  them  make  up  their 
day's  record  of  work,  character  of  the 
soil,  fertilizers  used,  kind  of  planting, 
with  dates,  etc.,  for  later  reference.  She 
can  teach  them  everything,  from  the 
care  of  cows  to  the  care  of  bees,  and 
how  to  harness  and  drive  a  horse,  but 
she  has  to  draw  the  line  at  running  a 
motor.  The  products  of  this  up-to-date 
school  are  to  go  to  market  on  a  motor 
truck   driven   by   a   pupil,   and   unless   a 
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woman  instructor  makes  her  appearance 
hetweeii  now  and  harvest  time,  it  looks 
as  if  some  man  would  have  to  be  admit- 
ted into  this  Adamless  J^^den.  liut  why 
anticipate  misfortune? 

Two  brand  new  bicycles  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  equipment,  one  of  the 
make  that  women  ride  and  one  for  the 
faithful  youth  who  washes  the  dishes, 
but  the  girls  said  bloomers  made  it  per- 
fectly easy  to  ride  a  boys'  wheel,  and  so 
they  appropriated  both ;  the  two  superin- 
tendents, however,  have  promised  to  see 
that  justice  is  done.  The  handsome 
recreation  hall  is  just  completed,  a  libra- 
ry of  good  books  in  place,  the  piano  in- 
stalled, some  fine  pictures  hung,  easy 
chairs  provided,  and  before  this  is  read 
it  will  be  dedicated  with  a  dance.  Many 
lectures  will  be  given  here  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  school  and  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  w^oman  suf- 
frage. On  the  1st  of  June  the  stu- 
dents saw  the  international  polo  game  at 
the  Meadowbrook  Club.  They  have 
Sundays  free  and  can  go  to  the  city  by 
permission.  They  can  leave  the  school 
at  any  time  if  they  do  not  like  it ;  they 
can  be  dismissed  at  any  time  if  they  are 
not  worthy  to  remain.  Applications 
have  been  received  from  a  number  of 
Western  States  and  from  Canada.  At 
present  the  girls  are  from  New  Jersey, 


Connecticut  and  the  most  of  them  from 
Greater  New  York.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  are 
better  provided  with  the  comforts  of  life, 
with  good  fo(j(l,  beds,  Ijaths,  pure  air  and 
sunsinne,  than  ever  before  in  their  lives. 
Will  the  lure  ot  the  city  prove  strong 
eiKHigh  to  draw  them  away  from  these 
blessings  and  back  into  tiie  glitter  and 
excitement  which  gild  its  temptations 
and  hardships  i'  In  some  cases,  yes; 
there  will  have  to  be  a  process  of  elim- 
ination, a  silting  out  ot  the  chaff  until 
a  suthcient  number  can  be  found  who 
Will  appreciate  this  rare  opportunity  and 
remain  to  reap  its  full  benefits  in  health 
and  strength  and  the  necessary  two 
years'  preparation  for  a  life  vocation. 

Mrs.  iieimont  very  wisely  looks  upon 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  landscape 
gardening  as  ideal  employments  for 
women,  offering  permanent,  healthful 
work  that  can  be  followed  into  advanced 
age,  and  they  are  not  overcrowded, 
i  hey  will  always  afford  fair  pay  and 
may  yield  a  great  deal  besides.  Instruc- 
tors will  be  more  and  more  in  demand  at 
good  salaries.  All  owners  of  large 
places  are  harassed  with  the  unrehability 
of  the  men  whom  they  must  employ,  due 
largely  to  their  habits.  There  are  so 
many  things  which  trained  women  could 
do    well — in    the    gardens,    the    green- 
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houses,  the  orchards,  the  dairies — that 
they  could  be  sure  of  employment.  The 
prospect  promises  a  new  world  to 
women. 

Should  the  experiment  prove  the  suc- 
cess which  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  it  is 
Mrs.  Belmont's  intention  to  make  the 
institution  permanent,  to  direct  it  during 
her  life  time  and  to  endow  it  at  her 
death.  In  the  not  distant  day  when  all 
this   ])art  of   Long   Island   shall   become 


thickly  settled  she  wants  it  to  stand 
green  and  beautiful,  with  its  great  con- 
servatory, its  flower  and  fruit  gardens, 
its  broad  acres  of  grain,  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  woman  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  women  for  all  time.  It  is  a 
noble  ideal,  whose  fulfilment  should  be 
desired  and  encouraged  by  all  who  want 
better  conditions  and  broader  oppor- 
tunities for  the  women  of  the  future. 

New   York    City. 


Supersensible 

BY  BISHOP  H.  W.   WARREN 

The  harp  is  ever  singing  to  itself 

In  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  we  cannot  hear; 

The  stars  of  morning  sing,  and  soundless  words 

Make  God's  commands  run  swift  from  sphere  to  sphere. 

Each  flower  is  always  sending  incense  up 

As  if  in  act  of  holy  worshiping, 
Till  fragrant  earth  is  one  great  altar,  like 

To  heaven  where  saints  their  prayer-filled  censers  swing, 

The  stars  send  out  a  thousand  rays,  writ  full 

Of  mysteries  we  cannot  read  nor  see, 
Of  histories  so  long,  and  goings  forth 

So  vast,  the  volumes  fill  infinity. 

Celestial  presences  have  walked  with  man, 

Alluring  him  to  Nebo's  lofty  hight ; 
Transfigured  forms  in  tender  light,  too  oft 

Invisible  to  our  low  range  of  sight. 

O  Source  Divine  of  things  so  fine  and  high 

Touch  all  thy  children's  souls  with  power  to  see 

That  vibrant  earth  and  air  and  boundless  sky 
Still  throb  with  immanent  divinity. 

Univkrsity    Park,    Colo, 


Mrs.    Grundy  at  the  English  Court 

BY  SCOTT   BOWEN 

KJNCJ  J^DWARD  was  a  cosmopoli-  has  extended  this  prohibition  to  include 
tan.  He  loved  gay  Paris  and  all  whose  matrimonial  affairs  arc  not 
gay  Vienna  in  particular.  Cere-  strictly  regular.  For  instance,  a  peeress 
monial,  color,  form,  custom  and  the  who  is  not  living  with  her  husband,  but 
amenities  and  urbanities  of  life  were  about  whom  there  has  been  no  open 
what  pleased  him  most.  A  misplaced  scandal,  was  acceptable  even  in  Queen 
order  on  a  uniform  or  an  ill-fitting  frock  Victoria's  reign.  Queen  Mary  will  have 
were  what. seemed  to  annoy  him  most,  nothing  to  do  with  women  in  this  posi- 
Queen  Alexandra  likewise  was  and  is  tion.  The  only  exception  to  the  other- 
Continental  in  her  tastes.  But  with  King  wise  ironclad  rule  is  the  Marchioness  of 
George  and  Queen  Mary  an  extraordi-  Blandford,  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
nary  and  significant  change  has  come  Marlborough.  Lady  Blandford  was  the 
upon  the  English  court.  Both  of  the  victim  of  a  particularly  objectionable 
royal  pair  are  far  more  like  Queen  Vic-  husband,  and  many  years  ago  she  was 
toria  in  their  tastes,  sympathies  and  hab-  forced  to  seek  her  freedom  'in  the  courts, 
its  than  King  Edw^ard  was.  Perhaps  No  woman  with  an  atom  of  respect  for 
one  reason  is  that  neither  was  born  to  a  herself  could  have  done  less,  and  Queen 
throne  or  had  much  expectation  of  occu-  Victoria  always  made  her  the  exception 
pying  one.  Another  is  that  Queen  to  the  rule  against  divorced  women. 
Mary's  people,  the  Tecks,  wqtq  rather  Queen  Mary  has  continued  this  excep- 
simple,   homely    folk,   who   hadn't   much  tion. 

money  and  who  brought  up  their  daugh-  Then  the  Queen  has  let  it  be  known  in 

ter  to  mend  her  own  dresses  and  be  a  no  uncertain  way  that  she  objects  to  ex- 

thoro  housewife.    Queen  Mary  was  born  tremes  in  dress.     A  few  weeks  ago  she 

in  England,  and  has  lived  there  all  her  made  it  a  rule  that  none  of  the  ladies  in 

life,  and  is  as  English  as  any  daughter  attendance    on    her    should    wear    large 

of  John  Bull  could  be,  despite  her  Ger-  hats  or  hobble  skirts.     Then  she  let  it  be 

man    ancestry — far    more    English    than  known   that   she   objected   to   the   ladies 

Queen  Alexandra.  who  were  invited  to  the  royal  enclosure 

Now,    with    the    homely    and    home-  at  Ascot  races  appearing  in  these  mon- 

loving   couple   occupying   the   throne   of  strosities,  and  immediately  there  was   a 

England,    Society  with   a  big   ''S" — the  great  rush  to  the   fashionable  modistes 

society  that  fluttered  so  gaily  about  King  and  milliners  to  revise  the  orders  already 

Edward — expected  that  things  would  be  placed  for  Ascot  frocks  and  hats.    Queen 

changed  somewhat.    There  were  rumors  Mary  herself  does  not  affect  these  gar- 

during  the  very  week  of  King  Edward's  ments,  and  she  has  strong  opinions  that 

death   that   stricter   rules   would   be   en-  no    decent    woman    should    wear    them, 

forced  about  the  admission  to  court  of  Her  own  skirts  are  ample  and  stiff,  and 

ladies  who  had  figured  in  divorce  cases,  she  has  never  been  known  to  wear  what 

and  of  some  who  hadn't  but  who  ought  is  generally  described  as  a  hat  in  public, 

to  have;  but  even  those  with  the  most  Her   headgear  is  always  a  small  toque, 

prickly  consciences   never  dreamed  that  under  which  her  hair  is  drawn  back  and 

the  court  would  be  as  strict  as  it  has  be-  plainly  dressed. 

come.  Society  waited  anxiously  for  the  She  has  even  attacked  the  most  cher- 
expiration  of  the  year  of  mourning  for  ished  traditions  of  English  society  with 
King  Edw^ard  to  see  what  would  happen,  regard  to  what  is  proper  evening  dress 
and  now  that  it  has  happened  society  for  women.  Heretofore  there  seemed  to 
hasn't  recovered  yet  from ^ the  shock.  be  no  limit  to  the  "lowness"  of  an  even- 
Not  only  has  Queen  Mary  let  it  be  ing  bodice.  An  English  humorist  has 
known  that  no  one  who  has  been  di-  described  the  fashionable  evening  gown 
vorced  will  be  received  at  court,  but  she  as  consisting  of  a  skirt,  shoulder  straps 
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and  a  belt.  But  Queen  Mary  will  have 
none  of  this.  Her  own  evening  gowns 
are  cut  a  modest  six  inches  or  so  below 
the  neck,  and  that  she  thinks  ought  to 
satisfy  any  one.  It  will  have  to  satisfy 
any  one  who  hopes  for  more  than  one 
invitation  to  court. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  court  has 
changed,  and  at  last  it  seems  certain  that 
the  cosmopolitan  group  which  surround- 
ed King  Edward  will  disappear  defi- 
nitely from  London  society.  The  King 
and  Queen  have  nothing  against  Amer- 
icans, or  French  people,  or  Germans,  or 
people  of  any  other  nationality,  provided 
they  enjoy  an  assured  position  at  home. 
But  they  do  object  strongly  to  the  social 
climbers  from  all  over  the  world  who 
made  King  Edward  a  stepping-stone. 
The  late  King  was  easy-going  and  good- 
natured,  and  if  a  woman  was  bright  and 
amusing  he  had  no  objection  to  being 
made  use  of  to  further  her  social  ambi- 
tions. In  this  way  he  collected  about  the 
court  a  crowd  of  foreign  ladies  who 
could  not  be  described  as  in  the  first 
rank  at  home ;  and  climbers  from  all 
over  the  world  rushed  to  England  to 
take  advantage  of  his  good  nature. 
These  persons  are  now  decidedly  out  in 
the  cold. 

The  fact  is  that  for  a  great  many 
years  there  have  been  two  great  groups 
in  English  society.  In  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  the  stodgy,  old-fashioned  and 
rather  puritanical  English  aristocracy 
went  to  court  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
Queen  Victoria  entertained.  The  rest  of 
the  time  they  visited  among  themselves 
and  kept  very  much  to  themselves.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  another  "soci- 
ety" in  London,  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King  Edward, 
and  the  center  of  which  was  the  Prince's 
residence  at  Marlborough  Plouse.  When 
the  Prince  became  King  the  English 
aristocrats  continued  to  attend  the  cere- 
monial functions  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
but  they  took  no  more  part  in  the  gay- 
eties  of  the  town  than  they  ever  had 
done.  King  Ed\vard's  friends  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  term  "Society,"  and 
the  dowdy  English  bluebloods  were  con- 
tent to  drop  into  the  background.  Now, 
however,  they  have  a  young  and  active 
King  and  Queen  after  their  own  hearts, 
and'  they  have  taken  their  place  as  the 


real     'Society."       King    Edward's     set, 

having  no  rallying  pcjint,  is  dispersed, 
and  tliose  who  remain  in  London  find 
they  must  conform  to  the  new  condi- 
ti(jns  if  they  want  to  be  even  on  the 
fringe. 

A  few  years  ago  the  "hooligan"  girl 
was  the  favorite  type  in  London's  gayest 
circles.  Young  ladies  of  the  chic  set 
thought  nothing  of  sitting  out  a  dance 
with  an  attractive  partner  in  a  cab  out- 
side the  house  where  it  was  going  on. 
Making  "apple  pie  beds"  for  the  men 
guests  was  one  of  the  mildest  diversions 
among  the  girls  at  country  house  par- 
ties. Risque  jokes  and  doublc-cntcndre 
were  the  current  coin  of  society  gossip, 
and  the  girls  themselves,  even  those  who 
were  too  timid  to  transgress,  looked  with 
admiration  on  the  daring  ones.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  Chaperones  who  really 
chaperon  have  come  into  fashion  again, 
and  the  girls  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  themselves  and  severely  boycott 
any  one  of  their  set  about  whom  there 
are  even  rumors  of  "fastness."  Moth- 
ers are  looking  after  their  daughters 
with  an  anxious  eye  once  more,  for  they 
know  that  if  the  socially  omnipotent 
powers  at  Buckingham  Palace  frown  on 
them  their  chances  of  marrying  well  are 
destroyed.  Young  men,  too,  have  caught 
the  prevalent  tone  and  are  snubbing  the 
girls  who  show  any  disposition  to  hooli- 
ganism. 

The  schoolroom  and  the  governess  are 
reasserting  their  old  dominion  over  the 
English  girl,  for  in  this,  too.  Queen 
Mary  has  set  a  practical  example.  A  few 
years  ago  girls  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  school  were  seen  at  house  parties,  and 
girls  who  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  at 
balls.  The  Queen  won't  hear  of  any- 
thing like  this,  and  her  own  daughter. 
Princess  Mary,  is  brought  up  as  strictly 
as  the  daughter  of  any  dissenting  clergy- 
man. Her  dresses  and  hats  are  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  really  smart  wom- 
en in  London,  and  she  never  is  seen 
abroad  unless  accompanied  by  her  moth- 
er or  a  governess.  She  is  sent  to  bed  ^t 
nine  o'clock,  and  she  never  a])pears  at 
any  but  strictly  family  meals  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  or  Windsor  Castle.  Her 
girl  friends  are  few  and  carefully  select- 
ed, and  she  never  has  l)een  allowed  to 
spend  a  hoh'day  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
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Earlier  hours  arc  now  the  rule  in  Lon-  to  the  Queen  or  made  a  re([uest  of  her 
don  society.  Instead  of  bci^inning  after  knew  when  to  expect  an  answer, 
midnight  and  going  on  until  five  or  six  (Jueen  Mary's  system  is  as  different 
in  the  morning,  balls  now  begin  about  as  it  possibly  could  be.  When  she  select- 
eleven  o'clock  and  it  is  not  good  form  to  ed  her  ladies-in-waiting  she  let  it  be 
continue  them  after  three  a.  m.  known  that  she  didn't  want  them  to  sit 

The  Queen  has  set  this  fashion  for  around  in  ])icturesque  attitudes,  but  that 
earlier  hours  in  everything.  She  and  if  they  desired  the  honor  of  serving  her. 
King  George  breakfast  together  at  nine  they  must  work.  She  always  has  three 
o'clock  every  morning,  whereas  King  women  in  immediate  attendance — her 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  seldom  private  secretary,  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
came  down  before  noon  and  hardly  ever  chamber  and  a  woman  of  the  bedcham- 
met  at  breakfast.  From  breakfast  on  ber.  All  these  ladies  must  attend  to 
everything  moves  according  to  the  clock,  their  share  of  her  correspondence,  and 
Lunch  is  served  promptly  to  the  minute,  she  reads  all  her  own  letters  and  indi- 
and  the  dinner  hour  is  7.45,  instead  of  cates  to  them  what  the  reply  should  be. 
half  past  eight  or  nine,  as  in  King  Ed-  There  is  also  a  maid  of  honor  constantly 
ward's  time.  After  dinner  the  King  and  in  waiting,  and  when  there  is  a  rush  of 
Queen  may  listen  to  a  little  music  or  go  work  this  high  and  mighty  person  must 
quietly  to  the  theater,  but  what  they  turn  to  and  do  her  share  with  the  rest. 
most  enjoy  is  to  sit  quietly  at  home,  he  The  Queen  also  answers  a  good  many 
with  a  book  and  she  with  her  sewing,  letters  with  her  own  hand,  and  she  never 
The  Queen,  by  the  way,  is  a  famous  lets  the  work  fall  into  arrears.  As  a 
needlewoman,  having  been  taught  by  her  rule,  any  one  who  writes  for  a  good 
mother,  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  and  all  reason  to  Queen  Mary  may  rely  on  get- 
her  work  is  done  for  one  of  her  favorite  ting*  an  answer  by  return  of  post, 
charities.                                    •  Then  Queen  Mary  seldom  changes  her 

One  might  think  that  these  traits  mind>  She  hears  all  the  arguments  in 
would  not  serve  to  increase  the  Queen's  favor  of  and  against  any  given  course, 
popularity  at  court,  but  she  is  even  more  and  then  decides  and  issues  her  orders, 
popular  than  her  charming  mother-in-  Those  who  receive  them  know  that  they 
law  was.  Queen  Alexandra  had,  and  must  be  carried  out  and  they  go  about 
has  still,  a  wonderfully  charming  person-  the  work  with  a  will.  When  Queen 
ality,  and  she  was  able,  because  of  it,  to  Alexandra  announced  a  decision  about 
do  things  which  would  have  caused  a  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  paying  a  visit, 
revolt  among  the  dependents  of  another  the  chances  were  more  than  even  that 
woman.  She  never  was  punctual,  the  orders  she  issued  would  be  counter- 
Queen  Mary  always  is  to  the  minute  in  manded,  altered  two  or  three  times  be- 
keeping  an  engagement  or  performing  fore  they  finally  were  carried  out. 
any  duty.  Queen  Alexandra  never  knew  This  reliabilitv  has  made  Queen  Mary 
today  what  she  would  do  tomorrow,  and  immensely  popular  among  her  ladies  and 
often  in  the  morning  could  not  tell  what  denendents.  They  know  that  if  she 
she  would  do  in  .the  afternoon.  Queen  makes  a  promise  it  is  as  good  as  a  legal 
Mary  has  her  days  mapped  out  for  contract,  and  they  also  know  that  if  she 
weeks  ahead,  and  keeps  rigidly  in  the  is  a  strict  taskmistress  she  is  uncommon- 
schedule.  Queen  Alexandra  never  or-  ly  kind  hearted,  altho  smiles  do  not  come 
ganized  the  great  mass  of  work  which  to  her  lips  and  pleasant  words  to  her 
the  social  duties  of  a  Queen  involve,  tongue  as  easily  as  they  did  to  those  of 
She  would  toss  her  letters  over  to  her  her  predecessor.  She  never  forsfets  any 
secretary.  Miss  Knollys,  to  be  answered,  one  who  is  presented  to  her,  and  she  al- 
and that  poor  woman  had  to  attend  to  ways  mnkes  it  a  point  when  she  is  to 
them  all  herself,  often  without  instruc-  meet  a  foreigner  or  a  colonial,  to  ac- 
tions froni  her  royal  mistress.  As  often  quaint  herself  beforehand  with  what  he 
as  not  when  she  ventured  to  make  an  has  done  and  to  learn  somethinc:  about 
appointment  for  the  Queen  the  latter  re-  his  country,  so  that  she  can  converse 
fused  to  keep  it.  Her  work  often  was  with  him  intellicj'entlv.  Often  this  pre- 
weeks  in  arrears,  and  no  one  who  wrote  liminary  rubbing  up  is  unnecessary;  for 
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Queen  Mary  has  a  wonderful  knowledge  known  when   she   was    Triucess   May  of 

of  lx)th  foreign  and  colonial  affairs.  Teck,    and    had    no    idea    that    she    ever 

In  a  quiet  way,  too,  she  is  extremely  wcnild  he  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  was 

tactful    in    her    kindness.      Just    l)efore  heing    married.       '1  he     Princess    invited 

coronation  it  occurred  to  her  that  an  old  herself  to  the  wedding,  and  insisted  on 

lady    in    the    country    who    had    heen    a  attending  it  as  an  ordinary  guest.     She 

friend   of  her   mother  might   like   to  at-  walked    in    the    wedding    procession    be- 

tend   the   ceremony,   and   altho   this   old  hind  the  bride   and   would   ntjt   hear   of 

lady  had  no  title  and  was  a  person  of  no  the   bride   giving   precedence   to    her    in 

importance,  the  Queen  sent  her  an  invi-  anything.     She  put  ofif  her  rank  for  the 

tation  to  occupy  a  seat  in   Westminster  day  to  confer  the  highest  honor  possible 

Abbey.      The    old    lady    was    poor,    and  on  a  girl  friend. 

could  not  afford  the  trip  to  town  and  the  And  Queen  Mary  never  forgets  her 
new  dress  which  the  invitation  entailed,  old  friends.  Even  now  when  she  is 
so  she  replied  thanking  her  Majesty,  Queen  of  England  and  her  every  mo- 
but  saying  that  she  was  too  old  and  ment  is  occupied,  she  finds  time  occa- 
feeble  to  undertake  the  journey.  The  sionally  to  rim  down  t(j  her  old  home 
Queen,  suspecting  the  true  reason,  and  look  in  quite  informally  on  those 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  a  few  whom  she  knew  as  a  girl.  There  are  a 
days  later  the  old  lady  received  a  hand-  lot  of  humble  homes  in  which  the  Queen 
some  check  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  is  a  frequent  visitor  and  where  she  puts 
trip  and  an  invitation  to  stay  in  London  off  her  royalty  in  a  way  that  would  sur- 
as the  Queen's  guest.  prise  many  of  the  ambitious  women  who 

Another    charming    little    story    about  would  give  their  ears  to  see  her  inside 

the  Queen  wdiich  is  not  generally  known  their  doors. 

relates   to   the   time   when   she   was   still  Mrs.  Grundy  now  reigns  in  England, 

Princess  of  Wales.     The  daughter  of  a  but  she  is  a  kindly  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her 

country     clergyman,     whom     she     had  influence  is  altogether  good. 

London,   England. 
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Jesus,   the   Carpenter 

BY  CHARLES  M,   SHELDON 

If  I  could  hold  within  my  hand  If  I  could  have  the  table  he 

The  hammer  Jesus  swung,  Once  made  in  Nazareth, 

Not  all  the  gold  in  all  the  land  Not  all  the  pearls  in  all  the  sea, 

Nor  jewels  countless  as  the  sand,  Nor  crowns  of  kings  or  kings  to  be 

All  in  the  balance  flung,  As  long  as  men  have  breath, 

Could  weigh  the  value  of  that  thing  Could  buy  that  thing  of  wood  he  made — 

'Round  which  his  fingers  once  did  cling.  The  Lord  of  Lords  who  learned  a  trade. 

Yea,  but  his  hammer  still  is  shown 

By  honest  hands  that  toil. 
And  'round  his  table  men  sit  down, 
And  all  are  equals,  with  a  crown 

No  gold  nor  pearls  can  soil ; 
The  shop  at  Nazareth  was  bare — 
But  Brotherhood  w^as  builded  there. 
PopicKA,  Kan. 


The  Philippines  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

BY   JAMES  SCHOULER,    LL.D. 

AUTIIOK     l)h'     "lllSTU[<Y     OF     TIIK     UNITED  SrATKS."     "IdKAI.S     OV     THE    REPUBLIC,"     EtC. 

OUR  novel  experiment  in  the  Phil-  ing  the  canal  soon  to  be  opened  at  the 

ippines,    whether     conducted     for  isthmus  of  the  two   Americas — an   area 

teaching   at    our   own    cost   'eight  magnificent  in  comparison  with  Europe's 

millions  of  an  alien  race  how  gradually  home  kingdoms  of  renown.     The  census 

to    govern    themselves,    or    for    artfully  just  completed  shows  that  no  other  coun- 

stifling  the  spirit  of  independence  among  try  in  the  w'orld  has  grown  so  rapidly, 

them  while  we  exploit  their  resources  for  and  that  already,  in  point  of  numbers,  we 

our  own  enrichment,  has  now  reached  a  stand    the    fourth    on    earth,    with    only 

stage  where  its  ultimate  purpose  ought  to  China,  India  and  Russia — all  inferior  to 

be  fairly  formulated.  us  in  civilized  strength  and  energy — sur- 

While  the  progress  of  that  experiment  passing  us.  Great  Britain's  united  King- 
has  been  viewed  thus  far  wath  listless  in-  dom  and  France  combined  cannot  show 
difference,  by  most  of  our  own  people,  so  large  an  aggregate.  And  all  this,  while 
except  for  its  gigantic  expenditure,  it  has  reckoning  our  continental  union  alone — 
been  earnestly  opposed  and  denounced  by  the  "United  States  of  America,"  as  we 
an  intelligent  fraction  of  our  fellow-citi-  still  fitly  style  ourselves — whose  whole 
zens  as  a  radical  departure  from  the  population  live  under  equal  laws  and  in- 
ideals  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  which  stitutions,  either  transformed  from  col- 
this  Union  had  hitherto  championed  and  onies  into  original  states,  or  else  trained 
cherished ;  as  a  desertion  from  the  stand-  from  a  territorial  condition  for  full  state- 
ard  of  the  Declaration,  so  long  held  up  to  hood,  never  held  down  as  subject  de- 
the   opprest  of  mankind ;   as   a   betrayal  pendencies. 

of  brown  men  in  a  distant  archipelago,  Tho   the   v/orld   and   its   sovereignties 

struggling   for  their  own   independence,  draw  closer  latterly  by  the  ligaments  of 

who  aided  us  to  a  victory  over  Spain  travel  and  communication,  no  race  and 

only  to  find  that  they  had  exchanged  the  no  government  may  hope  to  monopolize 

feeble  sceptre  of  one  foreign  despot  for  and    control   the   whole   human    race   or 

the   forceful   one   of   another.      Waiving  make  all  other  governments  tributary  to 

such  a  discussion,  my  purpose  is  simply  its  wealth  and  ambition.     "Live  and  let 

to  show  that  our  present   establishment  live"  is  a  maxim  for  nations  as  for  indi- 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Asia  anta';2:onizes  viduals — for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 

that  more  pressing  and  peculiar  task  to  intercourse. 

which  duty  and  destiny  have  wisely  and  Great   Britain,  as   an  island  kingdom, 

deliberately  committed  us  upon  our  own  became   seafaring   and   commercial,   and 

western  hemisphere.  her  sons   roamed  the  ocean  to  colonize 

Sancho  Panza,  we  are  told,  desired  and  annex  distant  possessions,  since 
greatly  to  govern  an  island :  he  had  felt  Europe's  mainland  kept  a  balance  of  sov- 
his  pulse,  he  said,  and  felt  sound  enough  ereigns  who  shared  the  whole  soil  apart, 
to  rule  one.  That  infection  of  his  fellow-  For  a  new  power  now  rising  in  the 
countrymen  seems  to  have  spread  to  our  Orient,  Japan  resembles  Great  Britain 
own  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  when  with  an  insular  domain ;  and  Japan,  with 
vSpain  fled  colonialism,  after  a  sad  but  like  naval  and  commercial  impulsion,  will 
splendid  experience  of  such  a  policy,  we  seek  a  foothold  on  the  neighboring  main- 
planted  ourselves  in  her  retreating  foot-  land  of  her  own  continent.  Spain,  in 
prints.  Yet,  look  at  our  own  home  terri-  her  prouder  days,  was  well  adapted  with 
tory.  We  have  a  broad  belt  of  temper-  Portugal  to  commerce  and  colonizing, 
ate  region,  rich  and  varied  in  productive-  having  home  confines  in  a  peninsula 
ness,  washed  by  the  two  great  oceans  of  open  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
the  world  on  either  shore  and  dominat-  ranean  alike,  with  a  mountain  barrier  on 
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the  north  and  Gibraltar  to  ,2:uard  the 
straits  at  her  southern  apex.  Erance,  on 
the  other  hand,  remains  distracted  for 
ocean  rivalry,  thru  the  constant  exposure 
of  her  eastern  frontier  to  military  inva- 
sion ;  while  Germany's  interior  position, 
and,  until  late  years,  her  want  of  unifica- 
tion, have  placed  her  at  disadvantac^e 
with  the  Dutch  Republic  for  scourini^ 
the  seas. 

Russia,  however,  with  her  immense 
contis^n.ous  area  and  population,  presents 
conditions  of  ^rowth  and  expansion 
much,  resembling;'  our  own.  An  Arctic 
situation,  to  be  sure,  hinders  her  com- 
merce ;  while  rival  Powers  have  com- 
bined to  seal  up,  for  the  present  at  least, 
her  free  access  to  either  ocean.  Our 
ports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  open  to 
trade  with  all  nations ;  and  our  rule  has 
been  free  and  open,  while  hers  has 
been  severe  and  despotic.  We  have  won 
constantly  in  war ;  she  suffers  nominally 
defeat  after  defeat,  yet  pursues  a  quiet 
and  persistent  diplomacy  to  accomplish 
her  ends.  In  methods  and  national  char- 
acter Russia  and  the  United  vStates  are 
as  wide  apart  as  possible ;  vet  both  coun- 
tries have  grown,  in  either  hemisphere, 
uDon  the  world's  attention  durins:  the 
last  century,  where  hardlv  considered 
before ;  and  for  both  the  best  and  safest 
policy  in  the  near  future  must  be  to  de- 
velop home  resources,  first  of  all,  leave 
distant  colonizin^^  alone,  and.  trusting: 
most  of  all  to  peaceful  methods,  extend 
their  influence  over  the  respective  hemi- 
spheres they  inhabit  and  impress  the 
world  by  a  home  example. 

Influence  does  not  necessitate  con- 
quest ;  yet  of  ambitious  conquest  we  have 
had  our  share  already,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  we  stir  up  no  new  war  for  ourselves 
because  of  rivalries  fostered  in  the 
Orient.  We  are  safe  from  invasion  at 
home,  but  distant  possessions  are  an  un- 
certain prize.  Our  administrators  and 
statesmen,  up  to  a  recent  date,  were 
unanimous  in  giving  to  Europe  hostages 
for  our  good  intentions,  by  refrainin<2: 
utterly  and  absolutelv  from  meddling 
with  European  designs  and  rivalries  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  our  own 
growing  continent.  Here  we  oflfered  an 
asylum  for  such  of  the  downtrodden  in 
the  Old  World  as  might  cast  in  their  lot 
among  us,  and  our  liberality  in  that  re- 


spect strengthened  universally  our  ad- 
vancement and  welfare;  so  that  foreign 
governments,  jealous  of  our  rise  and 
progress  and  hostile  to  democratic  ideas, 
WTre  pacified  by  our  abstinence  from  op- 
position elsewhere.  Hence  our  success- 
ful pursuance  of  our  own  plans.  It  is 
the  confidence  in  such  traditional  ab- 
stinence, on  our  part,  from  all  schemes 
of  a  transcontinental  balance  of  i)ower, 
that  wins  and  kee])s  for  us  the  non-inter- 
ference of  governments  in  the  ( )](1 
World  ;  and  if  we  violate  that  confidence 
perplexing  foreign  alliances  must  be  our 
future  refuge. 

That  a  nation's  rapid  advance  to 
greatness,  even  under  self-denying  con- 
ditions, may  excite  the  dread  and  dislike 
of  rivals  for  a  world-wide  influence  was 
shown,  in  the  stress  of  our  Civil  War, 
when  England  and  h>ance  nearly  com- 
])ined  in  alliance  to  make  the  sundering 
of  our  Union  sure.  England  herself,  at 
this  day,  while  making  her  naval  and 
colonial  supremacy  felt  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  earth,  has  more  than  once 
felt  lately  h^r  isolation  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  other  I^ow^ers,  and  vields  to  sub- 
jects of  her  own  race  something  of  that 
liome  rule  and  freedom  from  arbitrary 
control  which  she  practically  denies 
while  she  can  to  the  prolific  people  of 
races  whom  she  will  not  trust  to  them- 
selves. Nations  and  communities  are 
grateful  w'hen  left  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies,  but  are  secretly  or  openly  op- 
posed to  foreign  interference  with  their 
internal  concerns.  We  have  had  our  own 
experience  near  home  in  that  respect. 
Canada  warms  toward  us  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity,  without  approach  to  annexa- 
tion. Mexico  forgave  us.  long  ago,  for 
('espoiling  her  territorv,  because  of  our 
later  aid  and  sympathy  against  Louis 
Napoleon  to  preserve  her  autonomy. 
Cuba,,  on  the  other  hand,  forgets  quickly 
our  assistance  in  freeing  her  from  Spain, 
while  dreading  another  intervention  on 
our  part  to  block  her  independence.  To 
teach  weaker  brethren  the  art  of  gov- 
erning themselves  is  a  thankless  task, 
however  genuine  may  be  our  altruism. 

Our  unparalleled  growth  in  numbers 
and  prosperity,  during  the  first  century 
or  more  of  our  own  independence,  has 
been  due  to  our  advocacy  of  the  inherent 
rights   of   mankind,   the   world  over ;   to 
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(Hir  svmpatliy  witli  tlic  opprest  anrl 
Ftriiijt^linn;-  of  all  races,  and  the  confine- 
iriei.t  of  our  foreiqn  policy  to  what  has 
been  styled  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That 
doctrine  was  no  sudden  invention,  but 
the  Flow  fruition  of  the  idea  that  Amer- 
ica should  belong*  to  Americans.  It 
orii::inated  in  the  maxims  of  Washinof- 
ton'p  Farewell  Address,  extended  in  their 
application  as  Spanish-American  colonies 
to  the  south  of  us,  one  after  another, 
soucfht  freedom  from  their  mother-coun- 
trv  after  our  own  example,  and  an  alli- 
ance of  European  monarchs  projected  an 
invasion  to  coerce  them.  The  .s^reat 
Powers  of  Europe  have  learned  to  re- 
spect that  doctrine,  in  both  North  and 
South  America,  until  now  the  flower  of 
o'overnment  bv  the  people  has  taken  oer- 
niaucnt  root.  Henceforth  ambitious 
schemes  of  forei"-n  exploitation  must 
confine  their  course  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  even  in  Asia  and  Africa  it 
seems  likelv  that  the  plea  of  the  brother's 
keeper  will  be  discarded  before  another 
century  opens.  Universal  peace  and 
brotherhood  may  come  with  .a  federation 
tSf  the  w^orld ;  but  never  bv  an  imperial 
monopoly  or  the  consolidation  of  des- 
potic Powers. 

In  its  true  sense  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  a  benevolent  one  and  founded  in  af- 
fection for  the  fellowmen  of  neigrhborino^ 
republics  who  seek  to  learn  and  to  bet- 
ter themselves.  But  even  as  a  policy 
for  selfish  acferession,  as  we  have  some- 
times applied  it,  it  is  profoundlv  the  tnie 
policv  for  our  United  States,  the  suresi 
and  the  safest  for  a  political  fundamental 
in  our  foreign  dealings,  and  splendidly 
comprehensive  in  its  possibilities. 

Our  geographical  site  is,  indeed,  ad- 
mirable for  ocean  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  yet  in  our  home  ter- 
ritorial development  and  our  position  for 
influencing  the  destinies  of  our  own  vast 
hemisphere  are  afforded  opportunities 
of  far  ereater  consequence.  No  political 
precept  can  be  more  profound  than  that 
taujjht  bv  Washington  and  his  early  suc- 
cessors in  the  Presidency,  that  we  should 
cultivate  a  peaceful  and  honorable  com- 
merce with  all  mankind,  while  steering 
clear  of  all  entangling  alliances  with 
other  nations.  Commerce  itself  is  found- 
ed upon  mutual  good  w^ill  and  the  volun- 
tary interchange  of  products  reciprocal- 


ly desired,  of  fair  quality  and  at  fair 
prices.  An  involuntary  trade  forced 
upon  dependencies  brings  more  mischief 
than  benefits.  Tt  is  a  delusive  prosperity 
that  a  nation  gains  in  spending  millions 
on  armies  and  navies  to  maintain  a  dis- 
tant authority,  in  order  that  a  few  of  its 
own  citizens  may  enrich  themselves. 

We  should  clearly  distinguish,  iii  for- 
eign relations,  between  a  persuasive  in- 
fluence for  trade  advantages  and  that 
coercive  pressure  which  compels.  The 
"open  door"  in  China  and  Manchuria 
may  be  desirable,  if  fairly  gained  ;  but 
how  can  we  consistently  fight  for  it. 
when  we  surround  our  own  domains 
with  a  high-tariff  wall  ?  If  any  suffer- 
ing subjects  have  an  effective  weapon 
against  oppression  it  is  in  maintaining^ 
intercourse  or  non-intercourse  as  thev 
choose  when  trading.  While  we  exacted 
customs  duties  from  the  Philippines  as 
from  foreigners,  wiser  nations  got  the 
preference  in  their  trade ;  and  it  was  only 
when  President  Taft  pressed  Congress 
for  indulgence,  in  his  desire  to  keep  up 
the  aspect  in  those  islands  of  benevolent 
designs,  that  we  allowed  erudginfrlv 
some  tariff  privileges.  Eng-land  pursues 
the  only  sure  rule  for  governing  colonial 
dependencies  in  permitting  a  free  trade 
with  her  home  ports.  That  commerce 
may  thrive,  apart  from  external  control, 
we  see  exemplified  today  in  South  Amer- 
ica ;  for  while  with  vigilance  w^e  bar  Ger- 
many from  getting  there  a  colonial  foot- 
liold,  that  country,  by  s'aining  the  good 
will  of  the  Republics,  has  developed  a 
rich  trade  which  we  had  neglected  to 
work  for. 

Let  us  bring-,  then,  our  Asiatic  experi- 
ment to  a  close  before  the  awakening 
spirit  of  the  East  brings  races  of  another 
complexion  into  alliance  to  take  it  from 
us.  Instead  of  playing  longer  the  peda- 
gog  in  political  science  to  reluctant 
pupils  of  al.ien  antecedents,  in  the  hope 
of  converting  them  to  Western  methods, 
devoid  of  the  spirit  of  independence  or 
the  spirit  of  graft,  let  us  leave  them  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  self-rule  thru  self- 
experience,  the  only  true  educator  of  na- 
tions. Let  us,  as  we  did  with  Cuba,  set 
a  definite  date  for  relieving  them  from 
our  incubus  and  win  the  gratitude  of  a 
race  by  giving  the  boon  of  independence 
to  men  living,  instead  of  merely  holding 
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out  faint  hopes  for  those  unborn.  And 
confining  ourselves  to  this  Western 
Hemisphere  as  the  natural  aiid  sufficient 
area  for  our  influence  and  domination — 
all  the  more  so,  now  that  our  Isthmus 
Canal  is  soon  to  be  completed — let  us 
gain,  where  we  may,  the  good  will  and 
confidence     of     our     Spanish-American 


neighbors ;  laying  aside  the  race  arro- 
gance to  which  Anglo-Saxons  are  prone ; 
so  that,  with  Canada  to  co-operate  be- 
sides, tiiese  Americas  may  become  the 
lasting  home,  as  already  the  birthplace, 
of  a  rational  constitutional  liberty,  de- 
fined by  the  people. 

llosioN,    Mass. 


a* 


Christian  Science  and  the  Child 

BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  .CHAPIN.J.M.D. 

President  of  the  American   Pediatric   Society. 


THE  ultimate  and  final  test  of  any 
system,  creed  or  philosophy  is 
usually  furnished  by  the  child. 
Strangely  enough,  the  weakest  and  most 
helpless  class  in  any  community  is  the 
judge  of  that  community.  'The  estimate 
and  emphasis  placed  upon  the  child 
afford  the  best  working  basis  to  measure 
the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  any 
society.  If  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment  of  a  locality  can  thus  be 
adjudged,  it  is  even  truer  as  applied  to 
any  idea  or  system.  How  does  it  work 
with  the  child  ?  Here  will  come  the  cru- 
cial test. 

In  recent  years  many  factors  in  our 
engrossing  life  have  conspired  to  depress 
the  nervous  system  and  lower  vitality. 
As  a  result  of  this  strain  and  in  an  en- 
deavor to  relieve  it,  various  forms  of 
mental  healing  have  come  into  vogue.  If 
a  sufficient  mental  impression  can  be  in- 
duced, some  effect  will  surely  follow. 

All  real  disease  is  self-limited,  ending 
in  complete  or  partial  recovery  or  in 
death.  The  scientific  physician  does  not 
pretend  to  cure  disease,  but,  knowing  its 
natural  history  and  action,  can  and  fre- 
quently does  guide  nature  toward  a  cure. 
The  results  obtained  by  all  of  the  so- 
called  healing  systems  that  ignore  the 
methods  and  progress  of  medical  science 
depend  upon  imaginary  or  functional  or 
quickly  limited  diseases.  Faith  cure, 
mental  healing  of  various  kinds  and 
•Christian  Science  all  act  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  no  matter  how  their  philos- 
ophy appears  to  differ.     The  results  are 


obtained  by  what  is  known  to  science  as 
suggestion.  When  it  comes  to  severe 
organic  or  infectious  diseases,  the  trag- 
edy is  liable  to  begin.  If  not  an  imme- 
diate tragedy,  too  often  a  needless  and 
preventable  crippling  of  life  may  occur. 
Here  is  where  this  question  ceases  to  be 
academic  and  becomes  acute  and  threat- 
ening as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned. 

How  is  the  child  endangered  by  Chris- 
tian Science?  A  few  instances  recently 
observed  in  real  life  can  best  answer  this 
question  and  point  the  moral.  A  family 
in  a  neighboring  town  consisted  of  fath- 
er, mother  and  little  son,  the  latter  being 
the  center  of  the  brightness  and  interest 
of  the  home.  When  three  years  of  age, 
the  child  began  to  fail  with  obscure 
digestive  symptoms.  The  best  local  phy- 
sician was  called,  but,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  there  seemed  to  be  no  relief.  The 
nervous  mother  became  almost  frantic  as 
she  saw  the  boy  grow  gradually  weaker. 
Her  fears  were  not  relieved  when  fur- 
ther observation  and  a  consultation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  case  was  one  of 
tubercular  peritonitis.  The  only  chance 
for  life  lay  in  an  operation.  It  happened 
that  in  this  town  the  Christian  Science 
cult  was  active,  and  some  of  the  mother's 
friends  were  of  this  belief.  They  assured 
her  that  if  the  case  were  put  in  their 
hands  a  cure  would  result,  and  that  the 
uncontrolled  fears  of  the  mother  herself 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  child.  This  way  of  putting  it 
naturally  did  not  tend  to  relieve  the 
mother's  mental  anguish,  and  meanwhile 
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the  child  was  growing  rapidly  worse. 
Finally,  a  firm  talk  with  the  parents, 
pointing  ont  the  urgency  and  importance 
of  an  ()])eration  and  the  otherwise  ho])e- 
less  nature  ()f  the  case,  led  to  their  con- 
sent and  a  consecpient  parting  with  their 
Christian  Science  advisers.  On  the  moral 
side,  an  efifort  was  made  to  convince 
them  that  any  legitimate  comfort  in  such 
a  case  could  be  derived  from  all  forms  of 
true  religion  without  ignoring  the  real 
facts  and  possibilities  of  the  case.  An 
operation  was  performed,  the  tubercles 
located  and  the  child  made  a  slow  but 
perfect  recovery.  The  boy  would  surely 
have  died  without  this  scientific  inter- 
ference, as  the  trouble  was  alike  demon- 
strated and  relieved  by  the  operation. 
Here  a  precious  life  was  nearly  sacrificed 
to  this  delusion. 

If  a  child  were  attacked  by  a  rabid 
dog,  who  vv^ould  dare  to  stand  idly  by 
and  assure  the  parents  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  an  unreality?  These 
minute  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  seen  by  the 
microscope  just  as  an  animal  can  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  they  attack  the 
body,  destroying  flesh  and  organs,  in  just 
as  murderous  a  fashion,  altho  more 
slowly. 

In  another  case,  a  little  girl  was  found 
to  be  suffering  from  tubercular  disease 
of  the  hip  joint.  After  months  of  need- 
less sufifering,  the  direct  result  of  Chris- 
tian Science  treatment,  a  permanent 
lameness  that  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented by  modern  scientific  management 
was  the  outcome. 

As  previously  hinted,  a  large  number 
of  slight  illnesses  need  no  other  attention 
than  rest,  and  will  practically  do  well  on 
any  treatment  or  no  treatment.  But  who 
can  safely  advise  whether  the  ailing  child 
has  a  mild  or  dangerous  affection?  Cer- 
tainly not  those  who  deny  the  real  exist- 
ence of  disease.  Again,  the  mild  disease 
may  be  communicable  and  thus  endanger 
others.  Recently  a  Christian  Science 
mother  sent  for  a  physician,  as  she  was 
alarmed  at  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
her  boy's  skin.  It  proved  to  be  a  mild 
but  distinct  form  of  measles.  The  rash 
naturally  began  to  fade  in  a  few  days, 
when  the  mother  telephoned  the  doctor 
that  the  child  had  not  had  measles  and 
she  was  sending  him  back  to  school.  A 
whole   class   was   thus    exposed,    as   the 


case  was  still  infective,  since  the  mother 
did  not  believe  in  measles.  Dij^htlieria 
and  scarlet  fever  are  likewise  m  great 
danger  of  ]>eing  spread.  I  he  milder 
forms  are  the  most  dangerous  in  this  re- 
spect, as  they  do  n(jt  attract  so  much 
attention,  but  a  light  case  may  prcjduce  a 
malignant  and  fatal  attack  in  another. 

Acute  rheumatism  yields  rapidly  to 
modern  treatment  in  about  three- fourths 
of  all  the  cases.  Immediate  recognition 
and  treatment  are  important,  as  the  heart 
is  often  saved  thereby.  A  boy  of  six 
years  was  recently  allowed  to  suffer  with 
inflamed  joints  for  ten  days  under  the 
care  of  Christian  Science  healers.  As  he 
grew  worse,  a  physician  was  called  and 
the  inflammation  checked  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  heart  had  become  involved 
and  the  boy  will  be  handicapped  all  thru 
life  by  valvular  leakage  in  that  organ.  In 
this  case,  the  fact  that  the  rheumatism 
yielded  so  quickly  to  rational  treatment 
shows  conclusively  that  the  heart  could 
have  been  saved  if  such  treatment  had 
been  employed  from  the  first. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  other  in- 
stances that  have  come  under  the  writer's 
observation.  Any  physician  in  active 
practice  can  cite  similar  cases.  They  are 
reported  as  true  and  typical  examples  of 
what  is  happening,  and  will  continue  to 
happen,  as  a  result  of  a  too  tolerant  atti- 
tude toward  one  feature  of  this  form  of 
religion.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not 
to  discuss  the  general  theory  of  Christian 
Science,  but  simply  to  enter  an  emphatic 
protest  against  one  of  the  dangerous  re- 
sults of  this  belief,  in  which  the  child  is 
the  helpless  victim. 

''Ah !  but  it  gives  us  such  rest  and 
peace!" 

A  peace  derived  by  ignoring  the 
sterner  facts  of  life  is  too  dearly  bought. 
Against  the  vapid  joy  and  peace  that  this 
form  of  faith  gives  to  any  neurotic  man 
or  woman  you  may  often  count  a  sick  or 
maimed  or  dying  child.  This  is  the  dark, 
cruel,  sinister  side  of  the  picture.  It  is 
really  the  child  that  is  offered  as  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  this  unnatural  belief. 

It  is  time  for  plain  and  emphatic 
words.  An  appeal  should  be  made  not 
only  to  the  intelligence,  but  to  the  public 
heart  and  conscience  by  those  who  can 
speak  with  knowledge  and  authority. 

New  York  City. 


Men   We  Are  Watching 

BY   A   WASHINGTON   JOURNALIST 

Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon.  tcnnined    in    his    support    of    the    entire 

NEVER  in  our  history — not  even  in      Oregon  plan — initiative  and  referendum 
one   or  two    radical   upheavals —      and  recall ;  criminal  practices ;  State  pri- 
has  there  been  such  a   complete      maries,   and   all   the    rest,    including   his 
change  in  the  general  complexion  of  the      "new  way  of  choosing  Presidents." 
national    legislature    as    took    place    be-  He   came    out   of    the   shuffle    revised 

tween  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  and  enlarged  and  in  fine  shape  to  give 
the  Sixty-first  and  the  first  session  of  his  theories  a  vigorous  shove.  As  chair- 
the  Sixty-second  Congress — chiefly  be-  man  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
tween  March  4  and  April  4,  191 1.  The  and  Post  Roads  he  fell  into  an  excellent 
robust  turnover  in  the  House  was  less  position  to  vent  his  antagonism  to  ma- 
chine politics 
against  the  nation- 
al kingpost  of  all 
bossism,  in  his  es- 
timation— the  head 
of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

More  than  that, 
Bourne  is  head  of 
the  National  Pro- 
gressive Republi- 
can League,  which 
is  hammering  away 
on  public  senti- 
ment to  secure  a 
universal  demand 
for  the  direct  par- 
ticipation of  the 
people  in  all  gov- 
ernmental func- 
tions. On  the  floor 
of-  the  Senate 
Bourne  has  de- 
nounced as  flag- 
rant bribery  all  use 
of  the  patronage 
power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing 
legislation.  H  e 

calls  it  both  a  de- 
fiance of  law  and  of  the  Constitution, 
ing  as  prime  instigator  of  a  sec-  He  is  aggressive  either  in  defense  or 
ond  elective  term  for  Roosevelt,  and  denunciation ;  but  his  words  have  more 
later  high  advocate  of  President  Taft,  weight  than  the  declarations  of  many  of 
entered  the  insurgent  ranks  with  such  the  fierce  ones  in  the  Senate,  because  his 
vigor  that  Senator  Depew,  in  his  swan  public  utterances  are  never  unmeasured, 
song,  dubbed  him  the  plumed  knight  of  He  is  not  forever  on  his  feet  assailing 
the  Senate  Salvation  Army.  Bourne  everything  on  general  principles.  He  is 
was  elected  under  the  system  of  State  not  vituperative.  He  never  rants  and 
primaries,  and  is  demonstrative,  and  de-      tears  his  hair  to  impress  his  opinions.     Tn 
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publicly  apparent 
but  no  less  effec- 
tive in  the  Senate. 
The  unusual  num- 
ber of  deaths  and 
voluntary  retire- 
ments aided  the 
political  changes  to 
deprive  the  Senate 
of  many  tried  and 
powerful  leaders, 
while  iU-advised 
actions  weakened 
some  who  re- 
mained, giving 
strength  to  the  in- 
cursions o  f  so- 
called  progressiv- 
i  s  m  ,  which 
wrought  particular 
havoc  in  the  party 
still  retaining  nom- 
inal majority, 
changing  the  rela- 
tive positions  and 
relative  power  of 
some  individual 
members  to  a  start- 
ling degree. 

Bourne,  of  Ore- 
gon— Jonathan      Bourne — from      stand 
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FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS 
United   States   Senator   from   Nevada 

fact,  he  is  a  particularly  quiet  member. 
He  seldom  speaks  in  the  Senate  delibera- 
tions ;  but  he  thinks,  studies  and  private- 
ly discusses  a  subject  till  he  finds  him- 
self full  of  it.  Then  he  ventilates  it  in 
a  carefully  prepared  and  calmly  deliv- 
ered speech.  Publicly  and  privately  he 
speaks  deliberately,  thoughtfully,  ear- 
nestly. He  may  at  times  get  off  on  the 
wrong  road.  There  are  several  who 
think  it.  He  is  capable  of  thinking  it 
himself,  and  of  changing  his  mind 
accordingly.  But  what  he  says  he  means 
when  he  says  it ;  and  he  says  it  effec- 
tively. 

Senator  Bourne  was  born  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  fifty-five  years  ago.  He  is 
a  Harvard  man,  and  still  retains  an  in- 
terest in  the  State,  thru  his  presidency  of 
the  Bourne  Cotton  Mills,  at  Fall  River. 
But  he  has  practically  belonged  to  Ore- 
gon since  1878  and  to  the  Oregon  bar 
since  1881.  He  is  not  a  large  man,  but 
stands  very  erect,  carrying  himself'  with 
dignity  and  self-possession.  He  has  a 
strong  face,  smooth  shaven,  with  thick, 
dark  hair  touched  with  gray.  He  is 
easily  approached,  cordially  considerate 
of  other  people's  opinions,  and  always 


ready  to  "give  to  every  one  that  asketh 
him,  a  reason  lor  the  faith  that  is  in 
him." 

Senator  Nezulands,  of  Nevada. 

J  he  new  order  of  insurgents  includes 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans — and 
with  precious  little  difference  between 
the  two  great  parties  at  the  best,  there 
is  less  between  their  insurgent  branches. 
J  hey  like  much  better  to  be  called  Pro- 
gressives, which  is  really  a  misnomer; 
tor  while  insurgents  they  surely  are,  dis- 
tinctive and  radical,  they  are  no  more 
progressive  than  any  other  intelligent 
and  honest  man.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
opinion  with  all  of  us  as  to  what  tends 
to  the  most  substantial  and  real  progress 
of  the  land  we  love. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  and 
Newlands,  of  Nevada,  is  distinctly  one 
of  them.  They  call  him  an  insurgent. 
Por  why  does  not  appear  unless  it  be 
that  he  is  not  a  rabid  Bailey  Democrat. 
Insurgents  drive  (when  they  can)  ;  pro- 
gressives coax.  Newlands  is  not  an  in- 
surgent. He  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful conciliators  extant.  But  Newlands  is 
progressive  to  the  limit.  Ideally  pro- 
gressive he  surely  is.  All  his  life,  I 
fancy — certainly  thru  all  of  his  public 
life — Newlands  has  stood  alone;  smiling, 
explaining,  urging,  demonstrating,  coax- 
ing. Many  a  time  he  has  been  called  a 
cheerful  crank,  with  a  head  full  of  un- 
digested theories.  Many  a  time  he  has 
found  it  difficult  to  hold  an  audience  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  the  mem- 
bers thought  themselves  too  busy  with 
the  things  that  are  to  attend  to  his 
visions  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
But  where  he  stood  alone  years  ago, 
many  are  standing  now.  And  where  he 
stands  alone  today,  many  will  stand  a 
few  years  from  now,  only  to  find  that 
Newlands,  of  Nevada,  has  been  moving 
on  in  the  meantime,  and  is  still  far  ahead 
of  them — still  smiling,  urging,  demon- 
strating, coaxing.  For  Newlands  is  a 
real  progressive,  and  many  a  time  he  has 
enjoyed  what  must  be  an  intense  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  both  the  country  and  Con- 
gress grasp  his  theories  when  once  they 
caught  up  with  them,  and  appropriating 
vast  sums  of  money  along  lines  which  he 
advocated  long  ago  while  they  laughed 
at  him. 

The  Senate  has  begun  to  realize  this, 
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and  more  and  more  one  hears  the  com- 
ment that  Newlands  never  speaks  with- 
out saying  something  worth  hearing — 
even  tho  it  be  upon  planting  potatoes 
when  they  all  want  to  be  raking  hay.  So 
that  when  Newlands  got  the  floor  the 
other  day,  right  in. the  midst  of  the  fight 
over  a  new  president  pro  tempore,  and 
sailed  away  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  a  method  of  legislative  program  he 
had  worked  out  to  facilitate  public  busi- 
ness, they  stopped  raking  hay  and  gave 
serious  attention  to  his  ideas  on  the  most 
expeditious  method  of  cultivating  pota- 
toes. A  dreamer  Newlands  surely  is, 
but  his  dreams  are  better  digested  than 
many  realize  at  the  time  he  tells  them,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  few  Amer- 
icans have  ever  accomplished  such  signal 
victories  in  coaxing  the  country  on  to  its 
own  betterment. 

Senator  Newlands  is  one  of  earth's 
sunspots.  His  inherent  optimism  has 
carried  him,  smiling,  thru  frequently  dis- 
couraging conditions.  He  has  a  cordial 
word  for  every  one.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  think  of  him  as  any  one's 
enemy.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to 
public  progress  and  improvement,  but 
the  social  side  of  the  man  is  also  excep- 
tionally attractive.  He  was  born  in  Mis- 
sissippi sixty-two  years  ago,  graduated 
at  the  bar  in  Washington,  and  became  a 
citizen  of  Nevada  in  1888.  For  ten  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  for 
eight  years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate. 
He  is  perfectly  built,  rugged  and  strong, 
with  a  smooth  face  over  which  the  hair 
is  thinning  but  reluctant  to  turn  gray. 
Newlands  stands  like  a  soldier,  moves 
like  an  athlete,  and  if  he  were  not  so 
busy  looking  far  ahead,  he  would  be  an 
im])ortant  factor  in  today — which  would 
not  result  in  his  being  half  as  valuable  to 
the  country ;  for  progressives  are  more 
important  than  insurgents  ;  just  as  coax- 
ing is  better  than  driving. 

Undcrzvood,  of  Alabama. 

Next  to  the  Speakership — especially  in 
times  of  tariff  revision — there  is  no  office 
in  the  national  House  of  Representative^, 
with  such  latent  possibilities  and  such 
potential  energy  as  lie  in  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sereno  Payne  held  the  office  so  long  that 
he  knew  the  full  force  of  it,  and  if  there 


was  any  blood  in  the  turnip  he  could 
squeeze  it  out.  But  in  the  great  shake- 
up  Payne  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and 
Underwood,  of  Alabama — Oscar  W. 
Underwood — took  the  vacant  chair,  with 
the  advent  of  the  summer  session.  He 
also  became  floor  leader  of  the  majority, 
which  brought  him,  as  well  as  his  party, 
suddenly  out  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
long-time  innocuous  minority. 

Since  then  has  been  a  most  important 
period  for  at  least  one  party  in  Congress, 
and  upon  no  one  individual  has  the 
responsibility  for  results  which  should 
mean  success  or  failure  in  grasping  the 
golden  opportunity  rested  more  directly 
than  on  Underwood,  of  Alabama.  No 
wonder  he  has  been  well  watched  from 
both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
continuously  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
and  a  minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  some  time ;  but 
according  to  the  general  legislative  plan 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  a  minority  member 
of  anything — especially  of  the  Ways  and 
Means   Committee — to   preach,   and   less 


OSCAR  W^  UNDERWOOD 

MLMiibcr    of    Congress    from    Alabama,    and    Cliairman 
of  the   Ways  and   Means  Committee 
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to  ])ut  his  preaching  to  practice;  so  that 
their  constructive  ability  is  more  or  less 
an  unknown  quantity.  Only  in  a  c^eneral 
way,  obstructively  and  destructively,  are 
their  records  suggestive. 

In  characteristics  and  personality  Mr. 
Underwood  is  a  gentleman,  from  bis 
boots  up,  of  that  still-waters  quality 
which  sometimes  leaves  one  uncertain  as 
to  bow  deep  they  run.  He  is  Southern 
born  and  bred — born  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  1862,  educated  at  Rugby  School  and 
the  University  of  \^irginia.  That  he  is 
anything-  but  ostentatious  is  suggested  by 
the  Congressional  Directory,  where 
Members  of  Congress  sometimes  take  a 
half  a  page  or  more  in  writing  them- 
selves up,  to  tell  the  world  how  impor- 
tant they  are.  Underwood  found  four 
lines  sufficient  to  say  all  he  thought 
necessary,  and  two  of  those  were  con- 
fined to  repeating  the  dates  of  the  vari- 
ous Congresses  to  which  he  has  been 
elected.      His    demeanor,    in   public   and 


private,  indicates  his  conviction  that  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

He  is  a  tall  man,  well  built  for  action, 
with  a  quiet,  commanding  dignity  which 
is  not  easily  perturbed.  He  speaks  and 
moves  deliberately,  with  a  low  voice 
which,  after  all,  is  strong  enough,  on 
occasions,  to  go  just  as  far  and  as  force- 
fully as  seems  necessary.  He  chooses 
his  words  carefully,  and  neither  publicly 
nor  privately  does  he  often  disi)lay  irri- 
tation. Talk  with  him  or  listen  to  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  you  feel  sure 
that  he  means  v/hat  he  says — whether  or 
not  lie  says  all  that  he  means.  He  is 
democratically  cordial.  His  smooth- 
shaven  face  is  always  ready  with  smiles ; 
Imt  large,  keen  eyes,  l)road  jaws  and  a 
firm  mouth  hint  at  other  possibilities. 
He  has  opinions  and  convictions  of  his 
own  and  the  courage  of  tl>em  for  all 
occasions.  He  has  met  several  complica- 
tions in  a  way  to  indicate  that  these  im- 
pressions are  not  ill-founded. 
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Walking   in   France 


BY  WARREN   BARTON   BLAKE 


THERE  are  no  fallacies  more  gener- 
ally mistaken  for  truisms  than 
certain  half-baked  generalizations 
about  nations.  England  is  "honest"  and 
^.  "merry" ;  German v  is  home-loving,  vir- 
-^  tuous,  and  devout;  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  industrious, 
progressive  and  inherently  gifted  of  all 
peoples ;  France  is  a  nation  of  giddy- 
headed,  heedless  men  and  women,  all  of 
them  undersized,  debauched  to  the  last 
man-Jack  of  them,  and  provided  with  no 
word  for  *'home." 

To  begin  with  France. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  testing  these 
fallacies  that  masquerade  as  truisms  than 
coming  to  know  something  of  individuals 
— a  sufficient  number  of  individuals. 
And  it  is  essential  that  one  know  them 
in  their  own  surroundings. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  recom- 
mend travel  as  a  means  of  learning  any- 


thing except  one's  own  ignorance — travel 
of  the  ordinary  description,  that  is. 

Through  books  some  travel,  as  through  na- 
tions some, 

Proud  of  their  voyage,  yet  bring  nothing 
home. 

Critics  through  books,  as  beaus  through  coun- 
tries stray, 

Certain  to  bring  their  blemishes  away. 

Walking,  however,  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  And  walking  in  France  disabuses 
•one  of  many  misconceptions. 

Walking  anywhere  is  delightful — 
granted  good  company.  And  by  good 
company  I  do  not  mean  talkative.  In 
China,  so  it  is  written,  etiquette  prescribes 
that  one  shall  speak  onlv  when  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  in  good  society 
one  is  often  silent  for  long  stretches.  T 
do  not  know  if  thi§  be  true.  If  it  is,  the 
Chinese  should  make  good  walking  com- 
panions. 
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Walking  anywhere  is  delightful,  I  have 

said ;  above  all  in  the  spring-time. 

Jam  vicns  t^ractrepidans  avet  vagari; 
Jam  Iceti  studio  pedes  vigeseunt. 

But  walking  in  some  places  is  more  de- 
lightful than  elsewhere.  In  this  country, 
for  instance,  though  we  have  grand  scen- 
ery, the  grandeurs  are  too  widely  sepa- 
rated for  ours  to  be  an  ideal  walking  ter- 
ritory. There  are  too  many  slips  'twixt 
cup  and  lip.  And  this  figure  may  be 
taken  literally.  Our  inns  and  taverns, 
where  we  have  such  institutions,  arc  too 
often  mere  noisy  roadhouses,  impos,sible 
as  stopping  places  for  women,  and 
scarcely  tolerable  for  the  other  sex ;  and 
any  kinds  of  hostelry  at  all,  once  one 
leaves  the  cities  and  ''resorts"  behind, 
are  few  and  far  between.  Ours  is,  rather, 
a  motoring  country.  There  are  excep- 
tional localities — my  friends  tell  me  the 
Connecticut  Valley  is  a  case  in  point — 
but  the  general  fact  remains.  Patriotism 
cannot  blind  us  to  it.  There  is  a  page  of 
Bret  Harte  wherein  he  quotes  from  a 
suppositious  newspaper  of  the  Far  West 
this  high-sounding  phrase :  "A  section 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
now  lies  under  water."  The  editor  of 
that  newspaper  was  reporting  a  spring 
flood,  and  was  proud  of  the  bigness  of  his 
landscape.  But  the  very  extent  of  his 
Western  distances  proves  a  drawback  to 
the  pedestrian.  A  walking  trip  in  such  a 
country  as  ours  is  too  likely  to  prove  an 
undertaking,  not  a  mere  pleasure  jaunt. 

England  has  been  a  favorite  field  for 
the  walker — partly  because  Englishmen 
themselves,  famous  pedestrians,  have  set 
the  example.  But  English  inns  are  on 
the  down-grade,  and  English  cooking  is 
deplorable.  These  facts  blind  one  to  the 
richness  of  England  in  cathedral  towns, 
birth  places,  and  village  graveyards. 
Italy  attracts  the  aspiring  walker — but  he 
must  go  reconciled  to  fleas  and  worse. 
France  remains  the  ideal  walking  coun- 
try. 

Civilization  and  wild  nature  touch  in 
France.  Here  is  a  land  of  sufficient  yet 
well-disciplined  distances.  Here  is  more 
than  one  climate  to  choose  from,  and 
more  than  one  nationality.  In  your 
jaunts  in  l'>ance  you  refresh  your 
knowledge  of  history,  yet  need  not 
sufifer  from  "bites."  You  see  great 
architectural    monuments,   yet   do   so,   if 


you  go  about  it  right,  most  inexpen- 
sively. Three  dollars  a  day  is  a  lordly 
allowance ;  and  1  am  including  second- 
class  steamship  fare  in  the  estimate. 
You  may  walk  hundreds  of  miles,  on 
one  jaunt  and  another,  yet  never  suf- 
fer from  the  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
The  innkeeper's  wife  in  the  most  primi- 
tive of  regions  cooks  a  better  omelette 
than  you  and  I  get  at  the  home-table. 
Slie  apologizes  when  she  sets  fresh 
brook  trout  before  you  (half  a  dozen  of 
them),  and  regrets  that  she  has  nothing 
better  to  offer.  The  peasant  broth,  with 
its  floating  crusts,  jogs  your  appetite 
when  you  sit  down  at  table.  The  excellent 
clieese  at  the  end  of  the  meal  sends  you 
away  satisfied.  And  the  bill  is  anywhere 
from  twenty  cents  to  forty — I  speak  now 
of  rural  inns — for  what  in  New^  York 
would  cost  one  dollar,  or  two,  or  three. 

The  road  you  travel  may  or  may  not 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Roman  con- 
querors. It  is  built  to  last,  in  any  case. 
American  roads  are  sometimes  excellent, 
but  are  almost  never  well  maintained. 
French  roads  are  as  smooth  as  a  billiard 
table — and  they  are  kept  at  this  stage  of 
perfection  by  old  men  in  blue  blouses  and 
goggles,  who  crouch  over  them  day  in. 
day  out,  breaking  stones  and  doing  other 
useful  tasks  of  restoration:  Perhaps  it 
proves  better  economy  in  the  end  to  keep 
the  roads  up  than  to  mend  them  every 
spring.  We  are  usin^j  our  roads  all  the 
year  round — why  then  do  we  Americans 
think  it  sufficient  to  care  for  them  only 
annuallv^ — if  at  all? 

The  long  French  road  may  or  may  not 
serve  a  picturesque  country  :  that  depends 
on  the  province  where  you  are  walking. 
Touraine — the  Chateau  country — is  al- 
lurinf^  in  its  traditions  and  relics,  but  too 
flat  for  the  walker.  Touraine  and  its 
vineyards  are  for  the  automobilist.  \\'t 
who  travel  under  our  own  power  prefer 
the  western  provinces — Normandy,  for 
example. 

Normandy,  in  the  heyday  of  the  bicy- 
clist, was  overrun  with  English  "trip- 
pers"— for  Dieppe  is  only  a  few  hours 
from  New  Haven,  and  there  are  otlier 
channel  ports  with  an  English  service: 
Calais,  lioulogne,  St.  Malo.  To(la\-  there 
are  fewer  bicyclists,  but  the  motor-cyclist 
has  presented  himself.  Nor  is  he,  from 
the   pedestrian's   standpoint,   an   addition 
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to  the  scene.  The  music  of  his  machine 
is  disquieting,  and  he  is  a  dusty  traveler. 
I  le  kills  the  peasants'  poultry  as  he 
pounds  along,  and  interrupts  your  foot 
passenger's  revery.     Such  is  progress. 

In  spite  of  motor-cyclists,  Normandy 
is  a  recommendable  region  for  the 
American  who  walks.  (Jn  your  next  trip 
to  Europe,  or  your  first  trip,  if  your 
travels  are  all  in  the  future  tense,  why 
not  book  to  Le  Havre  or  to  Cherbourg, 
and  walk  thence,  via  Rouen,  to  the  me- 
tropolis? You  need  not  walk  all  the 
way.  You  will  find  it  a  pleasant  relief 
now  and  again  to  use  river  steamer, 
tramway,  or  even  accommodation  train 
— third  class.  An  occasional  interlude 
of  this  kind  does  not  ruin  a  walking  trip. 
On  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  walking- 
all  the  more  enjoyable. 

It  is  in  these  Western  provinces,  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  that  we  learn  that 
the  pasty  Frenchman  of  the  Paris  boule- 
vard is  far  from  being  the  only  French- 
man. We  have  for  companions  on  the 
road  and  fellow  guests  or  hosts  at  the 
inns  of  countryside  or  village  tall  men, 
strong  men,  men  with  love  in  their  hearts 
and  devotion  and  none  of  the  easy  cyni- 
cism of  the  city-dweller  and  boule- 
vardier.  In  Brittany,  men  cherish  illu- 
sions. They  are  superstitious,  if  you 
will,  but  they  at  least  respect  the  Church 
and  would  respect  their  King — if  they 
had  one.  The  Republic,  except  in  cer- 
tain seaports  and  manufacturing  towns, 
does  not  greatly  interest  them.  They  do 
not  celebrate  the  Ouatorze  Juillet — the 
French  Fourth  of  July.  But  in  their 
chimney-corners  they  repeat  legends   of 


their  province,  and  wife  and  children  are 
dear  to  them.  Many  children  there  are, 
in  Brittany.  And  what  mothers!  How 
thrifty  they  are  and  withal  how  gracious 
they  know  how  to  be  to  the  traveller 
afoot!  They  are  less  grasping  than  the 
Norman  housewives,  albeit  theirs  is  a 
less  prosperous  province. 

Walking,  one  commands  more  crea- 
ture-comforts, in  France,  than,  in  siinilar 
circumstances,  one  may  hope  to  do  else- 
where. I  think  I  have  a  right  to  assert 
this  much,  for  I  have  at  least  experience 
in  walking  in  much  poorer  regions  of  the 
great  Republic  than  I  have  ventured  to 
visit,  afoot,  in  other  countries :  the  Pyre- 
nees, for  examples,  and  the  Cevennes, 
where  Stevenson  and  Modestine  jogged 
up  hill  and  down  ;  and  lower  Brittany, 
where  my  French  was  almost  as  useless 
as  English  would  have  been,  since  some- 
times the  people  of  the  hamlets  knew  al- 
most no  words  of  French — only  their 
Celtic  patois,  that  a  Welsh  or  Irish  Gael 
could  have  followed,  but  not  I.  Gesture 
helps  one  out  in  such  cases — but  one 
need  seldom  fear  having  to  fall  back 
upon  this  resource.  The  French  schools 
everywhere  teach  French — even  tho  the 
children  who  run  out  of  the  schoolhouse 
may  take  to  using  the  patois  once  more 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  cobblestones. 
Also,  Brittany  is  fast  becoming  a  tourist 
province ;  its  church  festivals  and  quaint 
costumes  are  coming  to  be  locally  re- 
garded as  an  asset  for  innkeepers  and 
postcard  vendors.  But  for  a  few  years 
more  Brittanv  remains  truly  picturesque. 
And  there  will  alwavs  be  a  back-country 
for  the  fearless  pedestrian. 

New  York  City. 
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The  Loss 


BY  CHARLOTTE  RUDYARD 


Dead — he  is  dead  ;  I  have  lost  my  friend. 

This  was  a  fear. 

This  brooded  near, 
Ever  too  near,  as  I  said  ; 
Yet  never  so  near  that  I  sought  to  know 
The  moment  to  utter.  "I  love  you  so, 
Friend!" 

And  mv  friend  is  dead. 


He  is  dead — I  have  lost  my  friend. 

Failing  to  tell 

Love — was  it  well  ? — 
Silently  loving  instead  ! — 
Yet  never  the  ruth  shall  find  an  end 
That  I  had  not  said,  "I  love  you,  friend. 
My  friend!" 

And  my  friend  is  dead. 

New  York  City. 


Industrial  War  or  Peace 

I.  Employers'   Liability 

BY  THE  RT.  REV.  CHAUNCEY  B.  BREWSTER.^  D.D. 

[We  lire  glad  to  announce  that  this  article  by    the    Bishop   of   Connecticut    will    be    shortly 
followevl   by    another    one,    entitled    "Recent    Experiments  in   Profit   Sharing." — Euitok.J 

IS  there  possible  something  that  may  cealed  resentment,  but  the  firm  founda- 
be  really  more  social  tlian  Social-  tion  of  justice  and  just  dealing  between 
ism  ?  One  thing  is  certain  :  men  are  the  parties, 
less  and  less  content  to  accept  as  the  i.  One  continued  cause  of  contention 
normal  industrial  condition  a  state  of  has  been  the  question  of  liability  for  acci- 
continual  war  between  capital  and  labor,  dents  to  those  employed.  The  radical 
with  an  occasional  armed  truce.  They  revolution  in  industrial  methods  and  con- 
will  dream  their  dreams  of  more  ami-  ditions  wrought  by  the  inventions  of 
cable  relations.  Well  may  we  welcome  complicated  machinery  and  the  introduc- 
any  signs  of  better  relations.  Such  tion  of  steam  and  electricity  as  motor 
signs  are  not  wanting.  To  give  a  single  power,  has  involved  a  vast  increase  of 
example,  in  a  large  department  store  in  danger  to  the  laborers.  Particular  dan- 
Boston  there  is  a  co-operative  association  gers  are  incurred  by  those  working  on 
which  has  power  to  initiate  or  amend  railroads  and  in  mines.  The  nature  of 
any  rule  touching  the  efficiency  of  the  the  problem  is  evident  when  we  learn  on 
employees.  Ihere  is  also  an  arbitration  the  authority  of  those  who  have  made 
board  to  decide  all  questions  of  disagree-  most  careful  investigation  that  in  one 
ment  as  to  wages,  dismissals  or  any  point  year,  1906-07,  526  men  were  killed  and 
of  controversy  between  employee  and  509  men  injured  by  work  accidents  in 
employer,  or  between  one  employee  and  the  single  county  of  Allegheny,  Pa.* 
another.  It  has  settled  several  hundred  When  we  are  informed  that  of  these  vic- 
cases,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  professor  tims  of  industrial  accidents  nearly  half 
of  law  who  had  made  a  study  of.  some  were  American  born,  70  per  cent,  were 
of  them  said  that,  for  average  good  skilled  laborers,  and  60  per  cent,  had  not 
sense  and  justice,  these  cases  compared  yet  reached  their  prime,  we  begin  to 
well  with  some  ten  thousand  civil  cases  appreciate  the  loss  to  the  community  and 
he  had  studied  from  the  court  records,  to  society.  The  tremendous  gravity  of 
This  is  one  of  many  instances  pointing  the  problem  is  appreciated  when  a  writer 
to  a  practical  participation  by  employees  tells  us  that  within  the  -past  decade,  in 
in  the  management  of  the  business  as  •  one  year,  more  than  one  out  of  every 
regards  certain  internal  details.  twenty  men  employed  on  the  railroads  of 
Indeed,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  this  country  was  either  killed  or  maimed, 
for  the  hope  of  approaches  to  a  more  and  that  more  than  half  a  million  work- 
definite  and  substantial  association  of  men  have  been  killed  or  injured  in  a 
capital  and  labor  in  the  future  for  mutual  single  year.f  It  is  generally  recognized 
advantage.  There  are  indications  that  that  a  result  of  modern  machinery  has 
there  is  possible,  instead  of  the  Socialist  been  to  fasten,  so  to  speak,  the  worker 
co-operative  commonwealth,  a  co-opera-  in  dependence  upon  the  machine,  and 
tive  industrialism  in  something  like  a  thus  make  him  less  free  to  leave  it  for 
partnership  between  capital  and  labor,  other  work.  Moreover,  there  is  not  only 
First,  however,  must  be  removed  any  the  risk  of  accident,  but  also  the  hazard 
standing  grievances  or  continual  causes  to  health  in  the  close  confinement  of 
of  suspicion  and  ill-will.  For  the  basis  crowded  factories  and  in  the  develop- 
of  such  association   must  of  course  be,         ^,,„,   ,    a    -^    . TTiT^r — ^Z^ — .  ,  v   * 

.          ^                               ,                    1          ,           ,  *   Work  Accidents   and   the   Law,  '  by   Crystal   East- 

not  patronage  on  the  one  hand  and  on  man.  pp.  10-15. 

the   other    aflfected    servility    or    ill-con-  Ro.r^o^'*'"'  """^  "''  Commons,"  vol.  xvii.  pp.  791, 
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mcnl  of  diseases  peculiarly  consequent 
upon  particular  employments.  Here, 
tiien,  we  have  the  ajjpalhnL;'  lact  of  an 
enormous  number  of  deaths  and  physical 
disabilities  incident  to  niodein  industry. 

I  hat  there  should  be  no  compensation 
to  the  victims  or  those  dependent  upon 
them  seems  palpably  unjust.  In  Amer- 
ica the  inadequacy  of  legal  redress  is 
notorious.  There  are  certain  principles 
of  the  common  law  which,  as  applied, 
have  favored  the  employer's  exemption 
from  legal  responsibility.  These  princi- 
ples are  only  too  familiar  to  those  who 
have  sought  compensation  by  legal  meth- 
ods. There  is  the  doctrine  of  the  assump- 
tion of  risk,  whereby  one  is  held  by  his 
entrance  upon  the  employment  to  assume 
and  consent  to  the  risks  of  the  trade. 
This  principle  has  been  stretched  to  cover 
not  only  the  ordinary  and  obvious  risks, 
but  also  extraordinary  possibilities  of 
hazard.  If  the  v^orkman  knew  of  these, 
his  continuance  at  work  is  taken  to  imply 
his  consent  to  the  risk.  There  is  taken 
for  granted  an  assumption  of  such  risk, 
by  an  implied  contract,  altho  there  is 
usually  no  contract  at  all  even  in  the 
hazardous  industries,  and  the  workman 
works  at  the  trade  simply  because  no 
other  course  is  open  to  him.  There  is 
also  the  principle  of  contributory  negli- 
gence, applied  to  an  employee  just  as  it 
would  be  to  an  utter  stranger  who  might 
incur  injury. 

There  is,  again,  the  fellow  servant  rule, 
applied  to  injuries  received  by  an  em- 
ployee thru  the  negligence  of  another 
employee.  This  rule  is  based  upon  an 
English  decision  in  1837  in  the  case  of  a 
butcher's  boy  who  was  hurt  by  a  wagon 
driver  in  the  butcher's  employ.  Arising 
in  that  simple  case,  it  has  been  applied 
to  very  different  cases,  to  modern  fac- 
tories with  their  complicated  machinery 
and  hundreds  of  workmen,  and  to  rail- 
roads with  thousands  of  employees. 
Under  these  principles,  as  interpreted  by 
American  courts,  it  has  been  estimateu 
that  not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
injured  employees  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain legal  compensation. 

Not  only  is  the  situation  of  the  work- 
man thus  deplorable,  with  no  redress  ex- 
cept by  recourse  to  law,  but  our  legal 
methods  have  proved  enormously  waste- 
ful of  the  time  of  the  courts  and  of  wit- 


nesses; and  also  of  money,  as  the  em- 
ployers t)ay  out  large  amounts  for  de- 
tense,  and,  when  tliey  pay  damages,  only 
a  small  i)art  ever  readies  the  victims 
lliemselves.  I  he  method  also  is  slow,  by 
reason  of  the  proverbial  law's  delay, 
'there  is,  moreover,  the  production  of 
friction  and  antagonism  between  work- 
men and  employers.  Many  of  the  latter 
now  take  out  insurance  against  liability, 
thus,  when  a  workman  is  injured,  he  is 
reterred  to  the  insurance  company,  and 
it  becomes  a  mere  business  matter,  with 
the  element  of  humanity  eliminated  alto- 
gether. 

The  result  is  much  fruitless  litigation. 
The  financial  loss  falls  chiefly  upon  those 
least  able  to  bear  it,  the  injured  work- 
men or  their  dependents,  who  often  be- 
come burdens  upon  public  or  private 
charity.  At  best  the  operation  of  the  law 
is  uncertain  and  unequal,  as  the  award 
varies  with  different  juries,  so  that  the 
element  of  speculation  is  frequently  in- 
volved. Thus  the  method  of  redress  by 
suit  at  law  is  unlikely  and  unfitted  to  in- 
sure uniform  justice  or  full  satisfaction 
to  either  of  the  parties  involved.  Con- 
vinced of  this,  many  thoughtful  and 
foreseeing  men  are  looking  toward  the 
elimination  of  litigation  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  methods  of  compensation  that 
shall  work  automatically. 

2.  A  number  of  conspicuous  com- 
panies have  undertaken  to  disregard  the 
costly  processes  of  the  law  and  volun- 
tarily to  make  provision  for  accidents  to 
their  workmen,  sharing  the  burden  with 
them.  In  many  cases  the  employees  also 
contribute  to  such  fund.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  on  May  i, 
1910,  introduced  tentatively,  for  one 
year,  a  plan  of  relief  thru  the  United 
States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund^ 
amounting  in  all  to  $12,000,000.  This, 
fund  bears  the  entire  expense,  paying  in: 
case  of  death  from  eighteen  months'  to 
two  years'  average  wages,  and  in  case  of 
disability  from  35  per  cent,  of  wages  up 
to  $2  a  day,  limited  to  one  year.  The 
International  Harvester  Company  has 
provided  more  liberal  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. For  example,  it  pays,  without  con- 
tribution from  employees,  in  case  of 
death,  three  years'  average  wages.  To' 
employees  who  contribute,  the  payments 
for  temporary  disability  are  largely  in- 
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creased.  Contributions  by  employees  are 
advocated  as  furnishing  an  added  motive 
to  beware  of  carelessness  and  so  tending 
to  the  prevention  of  accidents.  In  favor 
of  payments  by  the  workmen  this  is  also 
to  be  said :  it  associates  them  with  the 
employer,  and  such  association  of  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  united  action  to 
provide  insurance  brings  them  into  the 
closer  relations  so  much  to  be  desired. 

This  feature  is  prominent  in  a  thought- 
fully worked  out  plan  recently,  in  July, 
1910,  proposed  by  the  Cheney  Brothers, 
the  famous  silk  lirm  of  South  Manches- 
ter, Conn.  The  plan  contemplates  no 
alteration  in  the  present  legal  rights  or 
liabilities  of  either  party.  That  is  to  say, 
the  workmen  are  still  to  retain  all  their 
rights  by  common  law  or  statute.  The 
plan  aims  at  an .  automatic  insurance  of 
the  workmen  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  charity,  and  in  a  fairer  manner 
than  thru  either  a  court  or  an  insurance 
company. 

In  all  these  plans  not  only  is  it  the  aim 
to  remove  a  cause  of  contention  and  en- 
mity between  employer  and  employed, 
but  there  is  also  manifested  the  growing- 
recognition  of  a  principle  of  justice  in- 
volved. Civilized  nations  are  discarding 
the  idea  of  liability  based  on  fault  and 
are  recognizing  the  risk  inherent  in  mod- 
ern industry.  It  is  recognized,  moreover, 
that,  while  the  victim  of  accident  has  to 
bear  the  physical  pain  and  disability, 
there  should  not  rest  upon  him  or  his 
family  also  the  burden  of  proving  a  case 
at  law  or  else  bearing  the  entire  financial 
loss.  It  is  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  loss.  It  is 
recognized  that  there  may  ]3roperly  be 
provision  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
humanity  as  well  as  of  machinery.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  financial  burden  ought 
in  justice  to  be  shifted  from  the  indi- 
vidual sufiferer  on  to  the  industry  and 
ultimately  fall  upon  society  at  large. 

3.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  growing 
conviction  that  these  principles  ought  to 
find  expression  in  more  adequate  legisla- 
tion, which  shall  raise  the  matter  above 
those  common  law^  rules  to  be  level  with 
recognized  demands  of  humanity  and 
justice.  A  Federal  law,  passed  in  1907- 
08,  touching  interstate  commerce  carriers, 
in  placing  liability  upon  the  employer,  de- 


prives him  of  the  defense  lying  in  the 
fellow-servant  rule  and  the  assumption 
of  risk,  and  considerably  modihes  tne  de- 
fense of  conlribut(jry  negligence. 
Montana  is  the  hrst  State  to  enact  a  law 
basing  the  liability  of  the  employer  on 
the  hazard  of  a  particular  employment, 
that  of  coal  mining  and  coal  washing ; 
while  of  all  the  States  (Oregon  is  the 
most  advanced  in  its  standard  of  preven- 
tion of  accidents. 

Nine  or  ten  States,  chietiy  in  the  West, 
have  passed  employers'  liability  law^s.  In 
New  England,  New  Hampshire  has  led 
and  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are 
following,  in  New  York  the  commission 
on  this  subject  presented,  in  March,  1910, 
a  voluminous  report  of  271  folio  pages, 
recommending,  as  an  avowedly  first  step, 
tentative  legislation  in  the  shape  of  a 
compulsory  bill  applying  to  certain  espe- 
cially dangerous  employments.  Their 
recommendation  was  embodied  in  a  stat- 
ute, which  was  based  on  wdiat  would 
seem  to  be  a  principle  of  equity,  viz.,  that 
any  loss  incidental  to  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness should  be  borne  not  by  the  person 
on  whom  it  may  happen  to  fall,  but  by 
the  person  who  profits  by  the  business. 
This  statute,  however,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has,  in  a  judgment  delivered 
March  24,  pronounced  unconstitutional, 
on  the  ground  that  it  contravenes  the 
provision  that  "No  person  shall  .  .  . 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,"  a  provision 
of  the  State  Constitution  in  accordance 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  my  main  contention  as 
to  present  public  sentiment,  I  venture  to 
assert,  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the 
court,  that  there  has  been  a  wide  disap- 
])ointment  at  this  decision,  altho  the  ex- 
act consequences  that  may  be  expected 
to  follow  cannot  at  once  be  predicted. 
This  decision  emphasizes  the  need  of  ex- 
treme care  in  framing  compensation  acts, 
as  the  constitutional  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples of  other  States  are  in  this  regard 
like  those  of  New  York.  It  may  neces- 
sitate constitutional  amendments,  to 
make  way  for  the  progressive  legislation 
that  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice. On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  bv  some  lesral  method  an 
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ini])lication  of  contract  between  employer 
and  employed  to  abide  by  a  compensation 
act,  as  has  been  under  consideration  by 
lawmakers  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  law 
introduces  the  elective  principle. 

At  any  rate  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tech- 
nical obstacles  may  somehow  be  soon  re- 
moved in  order  that  such  legislation  may 
be  secured  as  shall  bring  up  the  condi- 
tion of  this  matter  in  America  nearer  to 
the  very  much  better  condition  in 
Europe.  The  New  York  statute  referred 
to  followed,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  exam- 
ple of  English  legislation.  In  observ- 
ing experiments  abroad,  methods  are 
found  to  follow  two  chief  lines.  In 
Great  Britain  the  employer  is  liable  for 
compensation  for  accidents  to  employees. 
In  Germany  the  legislation  begun  by  Bis- 
marck has  gone  a  long  step  in  advance. 
While  in  England  the  employer  is  com- 
pelled to  insure  his  workman,  in  Ger- 
many he  is  furthermore  compelled  to  in- 
sure himself  against  the  risk.  For  such 
insurance,  employers  of  the  same  or  kin- 
dred industries  must  unite  in  mutual  as- 
sociations. This  grouping  of  industries 
in  classes  seems  at  once  fairer  and  surer 
than  the  method  of  a  flat  charge  thruout. 
The  German  plan  also  provides,  as  the 
English  plan  does  not,  for  contributions 
by  the  workmen.  The  German  methods, 
which  seem  to  be  efficient  there,  will 
probably  in  America  be  regarded  as  too 
paternal  and  bureaucratic.  But  in  the 
Yale  Reiiew  for  November  Mr.  Elowell 
Cheney  proposed  for  Connecticut  a  care- 
fully worked  out  plan  which  embodies 
certain  features  of  the  German  system. 
It  provides  for  mutual  insurance  against 
accidents,  to  be  under  the  authority  and 
regulation  of  the  State. 

With  whatever  variation  in  details  of 
method,  this  general  movement  here  out- 
lined, in  the  direction  both  of  voluntary 
action  and  of  legislation,  promises  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  condition 
which   offers  the  possibility  of  revenge 


for  a  few,  and  uncompensated  misery 
for  the  many,  who  are  victims  of  acci- 
dent. Aiming  at  protection  for  all  by 
automatic  insurance,  the  present  ten- 
dency bids  fair  to  do  away  with  much 
friction  and  strife  between  employers 
and  employed  and  to  open  the  way  to 
better  relations. 

4.  To  touch  upon  a  cognate  matter, 
the  provision,  in  one  way  or  another,  of 
pensions  for  old  age,  is  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple in  many  nations  today.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  the  principle  should  make  its 
way  in  the  industrial  world.  It  is  re- 
ceiving recognition  from  many  corpora- 
tions. For  example,  the  International 
Harvester  Company  provides  pensions 
for  all  employees  seventy  years  old  who 
have  worked  for  twenty  years,  and  those 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five 
may  apply  for  the  pension.  This  pen- 
sion plan  involves  no  payment  or  contri- 
bution from  employees.  In  other  cases 
employers  and  employed  are  uniting  in 
co-operation  for  this  purpose.  To  give 
an  example,  the  plan  lately  proposed  by 
the  Cheneys,  of  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  includes  such  mutual  association 
to  secure  pensions  for  old  age  and  long 
service.  According  to  this  plan  every 
dollar  contributed  by  the  employees  is 
returned  to  them  plus  about  a  dollar  and 
a  half  from  the  company,  without  any 
deductions  for  operating  expenses.  The 
pension  is  made  commensurate  with  effi- 
ciency and  thrift,  in  accordance  with 
sound  business  policy,  not  out  of  benev- 
olence or  pity,  but  in  just  recognition  of 
the  value  of  long  and  faithful  service. 
The  plan  is  suggested  as  a  reasonable 
working  basis  upon  which,  after  trial, 
changes  may  be  grafted.  Taken  as  a 
whole  it  is  presented  by  the  company  "as 
the  execution  of  a  constructive  policy 
which  wnll  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  work  toward  a  closer  alliance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  company  and 
its  employees." 

Hartford.  Conn. 
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THERE  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  vohime 
covering  the  expenditures  for  the 
year  1908  of  the  158  cities  of  this  coun- 
try which  at  that  time  had  a  population 
of  over  30,000.  These  cities  contain  be- 
tween one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal population  of  the  United  States,  and 
expend  annually  about  $770,000,000  for 
public  purposes.  New  York  city,  with 
less  than  one-fifth  of  this  urban  popula- 
tion, expends  about  $222,000,000  annual- 
ly, or  $51.34  per  capita. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  seems  to 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  city.  Thus 
in  those  cities  with  a  population  of  300,- 
000  or  over  the  average  per  capita  pay- 
ment for  meeting  governmental  costs  in 
1908  was  $37.92.  Tn  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  Too.ooo  to  300,000  it  was 
$27.51  ;  in  cities  with  a  population  of 
50,000  to  TOO,ooo  it  was  $23.17;  and  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  30,000  to 
50,000  it  was  $21.05. 

The  average  per  capita  expenditure  of 


these  cities  was  $32.14.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  purposes  for  which  this 
expenditure  was  made.  Tn  the  diagram, 
eight  of  the  principal  items  are  shown. 
Tn  addition  to  these  items  there  was  an 
expenditure  of  about  $4.50  on  public  ser- 
vice enterprises  which  was  returned  to 
the  city,  and  also  of  $2.89  for  interest  on 
public  debt.  The  necessity  of  this  last 
expenditure  is  made  apparent  when  we 
realize  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1908 
the  total  public  debt  of  these  cities  was 
over  $2,Too,ooo,ooo,  or  more  than  twice 
the  total  of  interest-bearins:  debt  of  the 
United  States.  Tn  1870  the  debt  of  the 
National  government  amounted  to  $2,- 
331,000,000,  while  the  debt  of  all  the 
cities,  villages,  and  towns  of  the  country 
was  only  $328,000,000.  Since  then  the 
principal  of  the  national  debt  has  been 
reduced  more  than  50  per  cent.,  while 
the  debt  of  cities  of  over  30,000  is  now 
about  six  times  as  great  as  was  the  debt 
of  all  the  local  communities  in  1870. 
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A   Home  University 

The  ''IJome  University  Library  of 
Mcxlern  Knowledge"*  is  modestly  de- 
scribed by  the  publishers  as 

"A  series  of  new  books,  by  cMiuncnt  author- 
ities, at  a  moderate  uniform  ])rice,  specially 
written  for  the  layman  imd  the  student.'' 

The  list  of  editors  is  impressive :  Prof, 
(filbert  Murray,  of  Oxford  University; 
FTerbert  Fisher,  of  Oxford  University ; 
Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen ;  Prof.  William  T. 
P)rewster,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  idea  of  the  library  is  an  excellent 
one.  The  volumes  are  light  to  the  hand, 
and  they  are  in  all  respects  well  made. 
In  England,  the  price,  one  shilling  each, 
is  a  further  recommendation.  In  tariff- 
protected  America  the  price  is  three 
times  that  sum. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  name 
''Home  University  Library"  may  detract 
from  the  success  which  the  series  merits, 
for  similar  titles  have  been  often  used 
in  this  country  for  reprints  and  re- 
hashes of  antiquated  books  and  for  vari- 
ous brands  of  desiccated  brainfood,  used 
for  cramming  or  the  affectation  of  cul- 
ture. We  must,  therefore,  make  promi- 
nent the  fact  that  this  series  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  such.  These  are  all  new 
books  on  living  issues  by  living  men  and 
women,  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
their  topics  and  discuss  them  from  a  per- 
sonal, even  in  some  cases  from  a  parti- 
san, standpoint.  The  authors  are  exclu- 
sively British,  but  the  books,  tho  dealing 
largely  with  British  affairs,  are  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

*The  French  Revolution.  By  Hilaire  Belloc, 
Af.A.  The  Irish  Nationality.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Green.  Shakespeare.  By  John  Mase field.  A  Short 
History  of  War  and  Peace.  By  G.  H.  Perns,  au- 
thor of  "Russia  in  Revolution,"  etc.  The  Socialist 
Movement.  By  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Chairman  of 
the  British  Labor  Party.  The  Stock  Exchange.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst,  Editor  of  the  "London  Economist." 
Modern  Geography.  By  Dr.  Marion  Ncivbigin.  Edi- 
tor of  "The  Scottish  (leograv)liical  Magazine."  (Illus- 
trated.) Polar  Explorvtion.  By  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce, 
Leader  of  the  "Scotia"  Expedition.  (With  maps.) 
Parliament.  By  Sir  Couttenay  P.  Ilbert.  Clerk  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons.  The  Evolution  of  Plants. 
By  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  President  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety of  London.  (Fully  illustrated.)  New  York: 
Henry   Holt  &   Co.      Each  volume,    75   cents. 
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One  of  the  new  volumes  is  an  account 
of  The  Pvcnch  Rcvohitiou,  by  Hilaire 
Pelloc.  I  lis  object  is  not  to  write  a 
history :  "that  can  be  followed  in  anv  «ne 
of  a  hundred  text-books."  Rather  he  at- 
tempts an  explanation  of  its  origin,  pro- 
cedure, and  consequences.  He  gives  a 
good  share  of  his  attention  to  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  period,  and  to  the 
ciuarrel  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  ''The 
fact  that  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  him- 
self a  Catholic  and  in  political  sympathy 
strongly  attached  to  the  political  theorv 
of  the  Revolution  should  not  be  hidden," 
remarks  Mr.  Belloc.  His  conclusion  is 
that  he  ''cannot  call  the  Revolution  a 
necessary  enemy  to  the  Church,  nor  the 
Church  of  Democracy." 

John  Mascfield's  contribution  to  the 
Home  University  is  a  book  on  Shaken 
speare.  He  examines  the  plays  one  by 
one,  assuming  an  open  and  empty  mind 
on  the  part  of  his  reader  (safely  enough, 
no  doubt)  and  proceeding  to  fill  it  with 
summaries,  dates,  and  brief  critical  and 
glossarial  paragraphs.  Here  is  less  of 
Chestertonian  paradox  than  of  Chester- 
tonian  staccato.  Little  time  is  wasted  on 
the  Bard's  career.  "That  we  know  little 
of  his  human  relationships  is  one  of  the 
blessed  facts  about  him." 

Three  of  this  first  installment  of  vol- 
umes in  the  Home  University  have  scien- 
tific subjects:  Modern  Geography,  The 
Evolution  of  Plants  and  Polar  Explora- 
tion. There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
the  number  of  such  volumes  should  not 
be  extended  indefinitely.  They  are 
scholarly,  up-to-date,  and  can  be  under- 
stood by  any  fairly  intelligent  person 
who  cares  to  give  his  attention  to  them. 
The  conditions  which  make  for  human, 
animal  and  plant  life  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  treated  clearly  under 
Geography ;  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  Plants  is  given  as  clearly  as  the  too 
scanty  geographical  material  allows :  and 
the  volume  which  treats  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions  not  only  depicts 
the  phvsical  conditions,  but  charmingly 
describes  the  phases  of  animal  and  vege- 
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table  life,  whales,  albatrosses  and  mos- 
quitoes! 

-AnotJier  Noliinie  is  Flic  Stock  Ex- 
change: A  Short  Story  of  / nrcstmriil  ami 
Speculation,  the  work  of  \\  W.  liirsl, 
editor  of  the  London  Economist,  one  of 
the  world's  leading  financial  and  com- 
mercial journals.  To  a  history  of  all  the 
g"reat  Exchanges  and  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  methods  are  added  many  inter- 
esting incidents  in  the  record  of  specu- 
lation and  much  good  advice  for  invest- 
ors. Mr.  Hirst,  whose  qualifications  for 
his  task  are  beyond  question,  writing 
without  bias  and  for  the  information  of 
the  general  public,  has  made  a  book  of 
enduring  value.  Perris's  Short  History 
of  War  and  Peace  is  a  disappointing- 
book,  partly  because  misnamed.  It  is  a 
general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
world  with  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
chapter  on  modern  peace  movement. 
Mrs.  Green  traces  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  Irish  Nationality  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1900,  and  makes  the 
reader  vv^ish  she  had  gone  ten  years  far- 
ther. Ilbert's  Parliament  concludes  with 
a  chapter  comparing  the  ''Mother  of 
Parliaments"  with  her  offspring  in  the 
British  Dominions  and  the  United  States. 
Macdonald's  exposition  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  Socialist  Movement  is  of 
especial  interest  because  it  presents  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  Labor  party,  a  form  of  pres- 
entation much  more  attractive  to  Ameri- 
cans than  the  Continental. 

Jesus    According   to    St.    Mark.       By   J.    M. 

Thompson,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Divinity, 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  work  of  Gospel  criticism  has  now 
been  so  well  done  and  its  foundations  so 
securely  laid  that  we  may  rightly  expect 
a  reshaping  of  theological  problems  on 
its  basis.  One  of  the  well  established  re- 
sults of  critical  study  is  the  priority  and 
superior  historical  value  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark.  Rev.  J.  M.  Thomp- 
son, of  Oxford,  in  this  volume,  marked 
by  keen  insight  and  careful  investigation, 
accepts  the  critical  view  and  proceeds  by 
an  inductive  method  to  gather  up  the 
testimony  of  the   second   Gospel   to  the 


life,  character  and  claims  of  Jesus.  The 
author  starts  with  the  assumption  that  in 
Mark  we  have  "(ju  the  whole  an  early 
and  authentic  account  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus,"  one  in  which  "nothing 
essential  is  omitted  or  misrepresented." 
By  piecing  tcjgether  the  scraps  of  evi- 
dence and  following  various  hints  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  Gospel,  Mr. 
Thompson  presents  many  facts  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions  in  regard  to  the  early 
life  and  surroundings  of  Jesus,  his  fam- 
ily and  friends,  his  way  of  living,  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious views,  and  his  own  development. 
Instead  of  the  usual  vague  and  some- 
what inconsistent  accounts  of  Jesus'  life, 
we  are  here  assured  of  his  intensely  hu- 
man and  "normal"  character  in  which  are 
included  repentance,  human  weaknesses 
of  temper  and  fear,  immature  and  con- 
ventional forms  of  belief.  The  author, 
however,  does  not  consider  these  ele- 
ments any  reflection  on  the  religious 
value  of  Jesus'  "personality,  the  great- 
ness of  which  lies  in  its  power  to  grow 
out  of  its  limitations."  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  attempt  to  find  a  develop- 
ment in  Jesus'  self-consciousness,  since 
many  critical  writers,  such  as  Rousset, 
have  deemed  the  accounts  we  have  too 
meager  to  warrant  definite  results.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Thompson's  basic 
assumption  in  regard  to  the  complete 
trustworthiness  of  Mark,  we  must  grant 
the  remarkable  development  indicated  in 
his  assertion  that  ''at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  Jesus  regarded  himself  pri- 
marily as  a  Prophet,  during  the  central 
period  as  the  Messiah,  -and  during  the 
closing  weeks  as  in  some  sense  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind."  But  this  ignores 
the  possibility  of  correcting  the  second 
Gospel  by  comparison  with  the  others, 
even  if  they, must  be  regarded  as  later 
and  more  "secondary"  in  their  evidence. 
Surely  the  generally  acknowledged  Paul- 
ine elements  in  Mark,  which  Matthew 
sometimes  eliminates,  should  not  be  at- 
tributed to  Jesus.  Elsewhere  also  this 
failure  to  correct  Mark  weakens  Mr. 
Thompson's  conclusions,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  eschatological  views  of  Je- 
sus. A  lack  of  verbal  accuracy  is  notice- 
able in  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven"  in  the  second 
Gospel.     This  phrase  is  peculiar  to  Mat- 
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tliew  and  is  never  used  by  Mark,  who 
has  everywhere  the  "Kingdom  of  God." 
There  may  be  a  dififerenee  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expressions  whieli  caused  Mat- 
tliew  to  make  the  change.  In  spite  of 
these  fauhs  the  work  as  a  wliole  is 
marked  by  a  jucHcious  tcjne  and  a  (Usposi- 
tion  to  face  every  question  s(|uarely, 
which  give  it  unusual  vahie  for  every 
earnest  inquirer  after  rehgious  truth. 
Inspired  by  a  truly  scientific  spirit  and 
a  deep  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
author  has  produced  a  book  which  has 
few  equals  m  making  the  life  of  Jesus 
real  and  tangible  to  the  modern  reader, 
and  which  mdirectly  goes  a  long  way 
toward  discrediting  the  rising  '  Christus- 
Mythe"  cult  of  Germany. 

Romance  of  Princess  Amelia.  By  W.  S. 
Childe-Pemberton.  New  York :  John  Lane 
Company.     $5. 

Correspondence  and  papers  of  no 
great  intrinsic  importance,  but  essential 
to  such  a  narrative,  are  freely  drawn 
upon  in  this  account  of  an  unfortunate 
princess.  This  Amelia,  sixth  daughter 
and  fifteenth  child  of  George  III,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  her  self-willed 
great-aunt,  of  the  same  name,  daughter 
of  the  second  George.  She  was  born  in 
1783,  and  her  pitiable  "romance"  was 
her  love  for  General  the  Honorable 
Charles  Fitz  Roy,  which  was  denied 
satisfaction,  but  ever  remained  pure,  tho 
tongues  wagged  mischief,  and  this  was 
an  era  of  secret  marriages  within  the 
royal  family.  Fitz  Roy  was  twenty 
years  the  senior  of  the  Princess  and  a 
favorite  of  the  broken  old  King.  Amelia 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  live  in- 
stead of  stopping  short  with  merely  read- 
ing the  ''sensible"  novels  of  Richardson 
and  her  friend,  Miss  Burney ;  and  Mr. 
Childe-Pemberton  tells  her  sad  Httle 
story  with  all  sympathy.  A  side  light 
upon  eighteenth  century  manners  is  re- 
flected by  this  remark  of  the  biographer : 
"The  'elegant'  Miss  Burney,  whose  deli- 
cate feelings  revolted  against  being  told 
to  ring  a  bell,  was  an  adept  at  mixing 
the  Queen's  snuff.  The  King  compli- 
mented Miss  Burney  on  the  way  she 
'cooked  snuff.'  "  The  Princess  Amelia 
liked  it ;  this  in  an  age  when  even  the 
male  sex  smoking  in  public  was  regarded 
with  horror. 


Open  Water.      \',y  James  B.  Connolly.     New 

N'ork  :   (Charles  .Scrihncr's  Sons.      $1.50. 

In  the  four  volumes  of  short  stories 
previously  published  by  Mr.  Connolly  he 
has  confined  himself  rather  closely  to  the 
Gloucester  fishing  fleets  of  the  Grand' 
l>anks.  lie  has  himself  shipped  on  a 
Ashing  scluKjner,  and  has  succeeded  in 
catching  and  conveying  to  the  reader  in 
a  forceful  manner  the  humor  and  pathos 
in  the  everyday  lives  of  the  men  pursu- 
ing this  dangerous  calling.  The  present 
volume  contains,  in  addition  to  a  few- 
Gloucester  stories,  a  great  variety,  rang- 
ing from  the  experiences  of  an  Amer- 
ican officer  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
to  the  story  of  a  foot  race.  The  "Gree 
Gree  Bush,"  among  others,  is  a  result  of 
the  author's  recent  trip  to  Asiatic  waters, 
made  partly  with  the  American  battle- 
ship fleet  on  its  cruise  around  the  world. 
We  select  the  "Cruise  of  the  Bounding 
Boy"  as  the  best  story  in  the  book.  It 
tells  of  tw^o  roving  Yankees,  whose  seal- 
ing schooner  is  confiscated  and  sold  in 
Japan.  By  pawning  a  ring  they  buy  two 
ancient  rifles  left  by  Perry  in  his  first 
voyage  to  Japan,  and  with  these  two 
curios  they  row  out  in  a  sampan  to  their 
schooner  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama, 
recapture  her  and  sail  away  to  Seattle. 

The   Ladies'   Battle.       By   Molly  Elliot   Sea- 
well.  .New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1. 

This  little  book  is  written  to  prove 
that  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
vote,  and  it  comes  nearer  to  proving  it 
than  any  other  we  have  seen,  for  if 
all  women  were  as  irrational  and  preju- 
diced as  the  author,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  safe  to  admit  them  to  a  share  in 
the  government.  She  rambles  on  in  the 
delightful,  inconsequential  style  charac- 
teristic of  the  women  in  Howells's  nov- 
els, mixing  fact  and  fiction,  gossip  and 
personal  opinion  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Her  ideal  of  the  proper  feminine 
role  in  politics  is  that  of  the  women  of 
the  French  salon,  and  she  is  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  allowing  a  woman  to  divorce 
her  husband  for  habitual  drunkenness. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  room 
for  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  prop- 
er grounds  for  divorce,  but  it  does  seem 
to  us  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
women  are  entitled  to  vote.  Miss  Sea- 
well's   ideas   of   the   workings   of   equal 
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suffrage  will  seem  very  silly  tu  those 
who  live  in  the  "primitive  communities" 
where  it  prevails.  She  assumes  that  men 
as  a  class  will  be  arrayed  against  women 
as  a  class  in  political  crises,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  actual  effect  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  unity  of  thought  and 
spirit  of  co-operation.  But  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  can  be  best  shown  by 
quotations  : 

'T  should  have  been  called  upon  to  vote 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  naval  and  military 
affairs,  police,  shipping  and  navigation,  rail- 
ways and  mines  and  many  other  subjects  on 
which  neither  I  nor  any  other  woman  could 
cast  any  intelligent  vote. 

"The  trouble  would  begin  with  the  mere  at- 
tempt of  women  to  deposit  their  ballots.  A 
dozen  ruffians  could  prevent  a  hundred  women 
from  depositing  a  single  ballot.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  means  would  be  used  by  the 
rougher  elements  and  that  the  polls  would  be- 
come scenes  of  preordained  disorder. 

"Such  wholesale  corruption  (as  was  seen  in 
the  Denver  election)  has  probably  never  been 
approximated  in  anv  other  city  in  the  United 
States." 

J« 
The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Sam- 
uel Macauley  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and 
George  William  Gilmore,  M.  A.,  Vol.  IX, 
"Petri"— "Reuchlin,"  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  500. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.      $5. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  these  stately  volumes,  of  which 
nine  have  appeared,  and  the  three  con- 
cluding volumes  are  promised  within 
about  a  year.  This  volume  covers  such 
important  titles  as  Papacy,  Philo,  Philip- 
pines, Philippians,  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees.  Prayer,  Preaching,  Predestination, 
Presbyterians,  Priest,  Prophesy,  Prot- 
estantism, Protestant  E  p  i  s  c  o  palians, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Puritans,  Reformation 
and  Reformed  Churches,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  other  topics,  and  the 
longer  ones  signed  by  expert  writers. 
There  has  been  an  honest  effort  to  bring 
the  facts  down  to  the  latest  times,  as  ap- 
pears, for  example,  under  "Psychother- 
apy," which  includes  Mrs.  Eddy's  teach- 
ings and  the  Emanuel  movement.  This 
is  not  a  mere  Bible  dictionary,  but  gives 
us  a  resume  of  religious  history  and  be- 
liefs in  general,  as  for  example,  appears 
in  this  volume  under  "Platonism"  and 
"Rationalism."  Particularly  valuable  to 
the  student  will  be  the  full  bibliograph- 
ical lists  under  each  chief  topic,  brought 
down  to  the  year  T9ro.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial work  for  a  theological  library. 


Literary  Notes 

The  1911  edition  of  Baedeker's  London 

(Scribner,  $1.80)  comes  just  in  time  for  the 
coronation  rush. 

....If  all  advertising  literature  were  as 
artistic  and  tasteful  as  Glimpses  of  New  York 
an  "Edison  Baedeker,"  published  by  the  Nev 
York  Edison  Company,  we  could  not  have  toe 
much  of  it. 

....The  Teacher,  an  insurgent  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  New  York  school 
teachers,  having  now  reached  its  fifth  number, 
is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  belligerent 
power.  (The  Light  Pub.  Co.,  616  E.  181  st 
street,  New  York.) 

Dr.  N.  E.  Ditman's  paper  on  Education 

and  Preventive  Medicine,  a  strong  plea  for 
scientific  public  hygiene  supported  by  very 
complete  statistics,  is  republished  by  Columbia 
University  Press.  (Lemcke  &  Buechner,  New 
York ;  25  cents.) 

...  .A  compact  and  convenient  Handbook  of 
Parliamentary  Law,  with  a  new  system  of 
graphical  indicators  that  are  certainly  amus- 
ing and  may  be  useful,  has  been  written  by 
Prof.  F.  M.  Gregg,  teacher  of  parliamentary 
law  in  Nebraska  Normal.      (Ginn;  50  cents.) 

...  .In  Proceedings  of  the  International  Con- 
ference Under  the  Auspices  of  the  American 
Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes.  December  15-17,  1910,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (Baltimore:  The  Waverly  Press, 
pp.  400;  $t)  one  finds  the  records  of  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  the  peace  movement. 
Of  special  value  to  students  and  libraries. 

....The  novelists  have  a  hard  task  nowa- 
days to  write  romances  half  as  interesting  as 
the  attested  stories  told  bv  psychologists. 
Even  an  Academician  cannot  do  it.  Which  Is 
Mv  Husband,  a  story  of  a  divided  personal itv. 
by  Jules  Claretie,  translated  by  Marv  J.  Saf- 
ford  (Appleton,  $1.50)  is  dull  reading  after 
the  history  of  the  three  personalities  of  Miss 
Reauchamp,  the  Cerberus  of  psychology,  as 
told  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince. 

....There  are  various  ways  of  collecting 
a  library,  but  according  to  one  authority  there 
is  only  one  wav  of  keeping  one.  A  visito" 
was  being  shown  the  library  of  the  collector 
in  question,  and  admired  it  very  much.  He 
desired  advice  about  book  collecting.  *'My  ad- 
vice," said  his  host,  "is  simple.  Never  lend 
books."  "Never  lend  hooks?"  repeated  the 
inquirer,  mystifieil.  "No."  replied  the  col- 
lector. And,  to  drive  the  point  home,  he 
^dded  :  "Do  you  sec  these  shelves?"  indicating 
with  a  sweep  of  the  arm  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  "Well,  every  book  on  them  wa^ 
borrowed."     There   is  nothing  like   system 
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...  .A  bulky  volume  published  by  the  Illinois 
Stale  Historical  Library,  Springfield,  gives  a 
history  of  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 
of  Illinois  from  the  starting  of  the  Kaskaskia 
Herald  in  1814  down-to  1879,  with  references 
to  the  libraries  where  files  may  be  found.  It 
is  prepared  by  F.  W.  Scott,  professor  of  jour- 
nalism in  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  con- 
tributes a  hundred  page  introduction,  giving 
a  striking  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer 
journalism.  Of  the  120  literary  periodicals 
started  in  Chicago  prior  to  1880  fewer  than 
half  survived  the  first  year. 

....Discussing  the  newly  published  autobi- 
ography of  Richard  V/agner,  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Finck  in  last  week's  Independent,  the  Oes- 
terreichische  Wochenschrift  says  that  no  one 
will  ever  know  whether  the  truth  has  all  been 
published  as  to  the  master's  parentage. 

"It  is  a  fact,  tho,  that  he  was  registered  at  school 
as  Richard  Geyer  and  did  not  take  the  name  Wagner 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,"  says  this  authority. 
"It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  recently  published  history 
was  seen  in  manuscript  by  Mottl  years  ago  at  Wahn- 
fried.  In  its  original  form  Ludwig  Geyer  was  named 
as  Wagner's  father.  Geyer's  portrait  hung  in  the 
villa  next  to  that  of  Wagner's  mother,  and  there  was 
no  portrait  of  the  Saxon  police  actuary,  Wagner,  to 
be    seen    anywhere." 

....Pierre  Louys  contributes  to  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Vers  et  Prose  an  article  entitled  "Words 
of  Verlaine,"  of  which  the  Mercure  de  France 
presents  an  analysis.  "In  1889  I  had  quitted 
school,"  writes  M.  Louys.  "I  most  ardently 
desired  to  know  .  .  .  two  or  three  poets : 
Stephane  Mallarme,  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia, 
Paul  Verlaine."  The  next  year  he  had  that 
pleasure,  so  far  as  Verlaine  was  concerned ; 
and  Louys  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  Broussais 
Hospital,  near  the  Malakoff  fortifications. 

Un   hointal   sis  a   Plaisance,   ou   le  poete  vit, 
Caresse   par   I'ombre   du   drapeau   frangais. 

Surrounded  by  the  sick,  the  octogenarian  poet 
showed  to  Louys  and  his  companion  (Andre 
Gide)  his  manuscripts:  "rags  of  paper  wrapped 
up  in  old  newspapers."  Above  his  1  :ed  a  card 
reading : 

VERLAINE,  PAUL  •    . 

HOMME  DE  LETTRES. 

The  top  of  his  table  de  nuit  was  Verlaine's 
library  (one  of  the  volumes  being  the  Holy 
Scriptures)  ;  its  interior  his  desk,  so  to  speak, 
since  he  drew  thence  the  proofs  of  his  "Poemes 
Saturniens."  They  talked  of.  his  forthcoming 
book :  "  'Bonheur'  sera  un  livre  dur,"  said  the 
poet  in  a  voice  like  a  high  priest's.  They 
talked  of  contemporary  writers;  of  Anatole 
France,  Verlaine  said  :  "He  is  my  friend.  Un 
esprit  charmant !"  Of  Henri  de  Regnier,  who 
has  just  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
as  Voglie's  successor,  words  of  the  same  pur- 
port. A  monument  to  V^rlame  has  lately 
been  unveiled  in  Paris.  One  of  the  poet's 
offspring,  whose  best  job  in  recent  years  has 
been  that  of  a  ticket-chopper  in  the  Paris  sub- 
way,  honored   the   occasion    with   his    presence. 


Pebbles 

"Is  your  son  out  of  danger  yet?" 
"No;  the  doctor  is  going  to  make  three  or 
four  more  visits." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mistress — Well,  Cooper,  what  is  the 
weather  to  be  like? 

Gardener — Well,  mum,  I  dunno,  but  the 
paper   do   say   "Forecast." — Punch. 

The  Man  at  the  Door — Madame,  I'm  the 
piano-tuner. 

The  Woman — I  didn't  send  for  a  piano- 
tuner. 

The  Man— I  know  it,  lady ;  the  neighbors 
did. — Chicago  News. 

A  VISITOR  to  Philadelphia,  unfamiliar  with 
the  garb  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  much 
interested  in  two  demure  and  placid  Quak- 
eresses who  took  seats  directly  behind  her  in 
the  Broad  Street  Station.  After  a  few 
minutes'  silence  she  was  somewhat  startled  to 
hear  a  gentle  voice  inquir . : 

"Sister  Kate,  will  thee  go  to,the  counter  and 
have  a  milk  punch  on  me." — Lippincott's. 

"Statesman,  spare  my  schedule! 

Touch  not  a  single  line ! 
For  years  it  has  protected  me, 

Looked  after  me  and  mine. 
'Twas  dear  Sereno's  hand 

That  made  it  our  own  way ; 
So  let  it,  statesman,  stand, 

My  own  dear  Schedule  K!" 

— Congressman  T.  L.  Re  illy. 

Phrases  out  of  a  translation  called  English, 
of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  tales : 

Their   lips   met    longly. 

This   lady    delighted   the    eye,    the    ear,    the    iialate. 

Between  her  smile  her  teeth  showed,  false,  but 
beautiful. 

The   mental   anchylosis   fell  by. 

I    thought   it    another   barrier   between    my    love. 

At  a  door  on  the"  floor  above,  gent'y,  with  two 
fingers,  she  taoped,  opened  it,  moved  back,  and,  as 
he    entered,    silently    behind    him    closed    it. 

The  city  editor  was  looking  over  the  new 
reporter's  manuscript. 

"I  notice,"  he  said,  "you  use  the  phrase 
'puzzled  to  death.'  I  should  like  to  have  you 
tell  me  how  a  man  can  be  puzzled  to  death." 

"Well,  he  might  be  'riddled  with  bullets.'" 
answered  the  new  reporter. 

That  nearly  cost  him  his  job,  but  his  youth— 
and  his  good  record,  up  to  that  time — saved 
him. — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  YOUNG  lieutenant  from  a  New  York  regi- 
ment surveyed  the  Texas  scenery  gloomily 
and  reflected  upon  his  great  distance  from  the 
lights  of  Broadway.  The  smoke  from  a 
smelter,  and  the  swirling  sand  from  the  low- 
lying  hills  had  spoiled  the  lieutenant's  disposi- 
tion. 

"Tell  me,"  said  an  editor  from  El  Paso, 
"isn't  there  some  hidden  purpose  behind  this 
mobilization  ?" 

"There  is,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "we  are 
going  to  force  Mexico  to  take  back  Texas." — 
Success. 
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Two  Celebrations 

During  the  past  week  two  notable 
celebrations  have  attracted  the  interest  of 
the  English-speakin«-  world,  one,  and  the 
more  gorgeously  impressive,  that  of  the 
coronation  of  George  V,  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Emperor  of  India;  the  other 
the  silver  wedding  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Taft.     Let  us  compare  the  two. 

George  V  is  a  young  man,  probably  of 
fair,  it  may  be  of  more  than  fair,  abili- 
ties. He  has  been  properly  educated, 
])roperly  married  to  order,  properly  con- 
ducted around  the  world,  and,  because 
he  was  his  father's  son,  succeeded  prop- 
erly to  his  father's  titles,  duties  and  en- 
dowments, and  is  now  properlv  crowned. 
He  is  a  man  of  stainless  character,  do- 
mestic, faithful  to  duty,  averse  to  ques- 
tionable social  frivolities,  and  is  devoted 
to  his  most  estimable  wife  and  to  his 
children.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
or  unusual  about  him.  except  that  he 
is  a  king's  son.  Just  as  with  us  a  son 
inlierits  his  father's  propertv,  so  this 
young  man  has  inherited  his  father's 
throne ;  and  all  Britain,  except  some  So- 
cialists and   radicals,   are   wild   with   en- 


thusiasm and  millions  are  si)ent  on  the 
j)ageantry. 

William  IT.  Taft  is  a  man  of  mature 
years,  a  leader  of  men  from  his  youth, 
has  served  his  country  as  lawyer  and 
judge,  then  as  Secretary  of  W'ar  and 
administrator  and  ruler  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  finally  chosen  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  their  President,  and  has 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
infinite  credit  and  distinction.  For  his 
ability,  his  tact,  his  frankness,  his  cour- 
age and  his  success  he  has  the  admira- 
tion of  all  our  people  and  of  all  our  par- 
ties. His  honors  he  has  fairly  won,  and 
every  class  of  our  citizens  united  in  mak- 
ing this  more  than  a  family  celebration. 

George  V  carries  the  title  of  King  and 
Emperor,  but  he  is  the  puppet  of  his 
Ministers.  He  must  obey  the  will  of  the 
untitled  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  a  man 
who  boasts  no  nobility  of  lineage  but 
represents  the  choice  of  the  people.  If 
Mr.  Asquith  tells  him  to  appoint  bishops 
or  to  create  Royal  Highnesses,  Dukes 
and  Earls  he  will  obey.  If  Mr.  Asquith 
bids  him  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  .so 
as  to  change  its  political  complexion  he 
must  perforce  do  it.  He  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Premier  just  as  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst,  British  Agent,  Consul  General, 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Were  he 
to  resist  the  will  of  Parliament  and  take 
important  action  of  his  own  initiative — 
well,  Charles  I  tried  it;  and  the  whole 
House  of  Lords  tried  it,  and  now  a  veto 
is  being  put  on  their  will,  and  they  must 
consent  to  semi-suicide. 

William  H.  Taft  is  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  nation.  He 
does  not  rule — he  leads — tto.ooo.ooo  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  No  constitutional  monarch  has 
such  power  as  he,  for  he  is.  under  the 
name  of  President,  King  and  Premier 
both  in  one.  No  Cabinet  tells  him  what 
he  must  do,  for  he  is  master  in  his  Cab- 
inet. To  Congress  he  gives  influential 
advice  as  to  legislation,  and  legislation 
he  does  not  like  he  vetoes.  He  directs 
international  relations  and  leads  the 
world  in  the  task  to  estal>lish  j^ermanent 
international  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  commands  our  army  and  navy. 
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appoints  our  Federal  judges  and  exe- 
cutes the  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  His 
influence  and  power  are  not  nominal, 
spectacular,  unsubstantial ;  they  are  solid, 
^S^enuine  and  very  weighty. 

George  V  and  Queen  Mary  received 
golden  and  diamonded  crowns  on  their 
heads  in  the  most  magnificent  and  elab- 
orate ceremonial  which  Church  and  State 
could  devise.  Every  highest  rank  of  no- 
bility was  gorgeously  drest  for  the  func- 
tion. The  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
came  in  all  their  splendor  of  decorations. 
Archbishops  and  bishops  attended  to  ap- 
ply the  oil  of  chrism  and  pronounce  the 
oenediction.  The  very  names  of  the 
things  done  and  the  things  with  which 
they  were  done  have  been  lost  to  our 
democratic  memory — they  fill  a  large 
page  of  London's  largest  daily.  Royal- 
ties gathered  from  all  Europe,  and  splen- 
did emblazoned  equipages  and  high  nota- 
bles smothered  in  decorations  bestowed 
by  royal  grace  accompanied  the  royal 
pair  to  Westminster  Abbey,  while  mil- 
lions of  loyal  citizens  lined  the  streets 
and  crowded  the  windows  and  covered 
the  roofs,  filled  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. What  with  procession  and  cere- 
monial and  fete  it  was  a  glorious  show, 
a  proud  day  for  the  British  Empire. 

William.  H.  Taft  had  his  celebration 
also,  he  and  Mrs.  Taft,  but  there  were 
no  processions,  no  ceremonial,  no  show. 
To  the  silver  wedding  they  had  invited 
their  friends,  5,000  of  them,  as  many  as 
the  grounds  would  hold,  and  Aunt  Delia 
was  there.  They  stood  out  of  doors  and 
shook  hands  with  everybody.  It  was  a 
most  democratic  affair,  and  there  were 
refreshments  in  the  big  dining  room.  As 
in  any  other  silver  wedding  many 
friends  sent  gifts,  only  there  were  more 
than  usual,  for  they  have  many  friends. 
There  is  nothing  to  describe,  for  it 
was  very  simple ;  only  the  great  heart  of 
the  people  went  out  to  their  President  to 
felicitate  him  and  her  on  their  happy  do- 
mestic occasion.  Tt  had  no  political  sig- 
nificance, for  Mr.  Taft  had  been  inau- 
gurated before — but  so,  in  fact,  had  King 
George. 

We  are  a  republic,  in  form  as  well  as 
fact.  Great  Britain  is  a  republic  in  fact, 
but  not  in  form.  This  coronation  is  not 
spangled  with  all  these  trappings  of  sol- 


emn gaud  just  out  of  love  for  this  young 
man  and  his  wife,  nor  yet  out  of  admira- 
tion for  his  father,  but  out  of  love  and 
honor  for  the  nation  he  represents.  They 
honor  him  just  as  we  honor  our  flag,  not 
for  the  bunting  but  for  the  forty-five 
States  figured  in  its  stars.  No  man  shall 
trample  on  our  flag ;  no  man  shall  insult 
their  King.  They  keep  more  flummery 
than  we.  King  and  Princes  and  Dukes 
and  Earls  and  Viscounts  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  useless  and  worse  than  useless 
residuary  candle-ends  of  ancient  institu- 
tions. Thev  keep  a  King  on  show  on 
condition  that  he  will  do  nothing  but 
make  a  show.  He  knows  his  place  and 
keeps  it.  King  Manuel  did  not  know  his 
place  and  he  had  to  run.  In  the  attached 
British  Dominions,  Canada,  Australia 
and  the  rest,  they  do  not  bother  with 
King  and  Dukes  very  mirch,  but  are  as 
democratic  as  the  House  of  Commons  or 
as  we  are  here.  In  England  they  still 
choose  to  bedeck  their  democracy  with 
the  crown  of  royalty  and  the  minever  of 
inherited  rank.  They  like  their  way ;  we 
like  ours. 

Tariff  in  the  Senate 

By  a  vote  of  39  to  18  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  2 1st,  the  Finance  Committee  was 
instructed  to  report,  on  or  before  July 
10,  the  House  bill  revising  the  duties  on 
wool  and  woolen  goods,  a  bill  which  had 
been  passed  by  a  vote  of  221  to  100  in 
the  House,  where  27  Republicans  had 
been  counted  for  it.  Of  the  39  affirma- 
tive votes  in  the  Senate,  16  were  those 
of  Republicans  known  as  insurgents  or 
as  opponents  of  the  agreement  for  reci- 
procity with  Canada.  So  far  as  the  mo- 
tion for  instructions  to  the  committee 
was  concerned,  they  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Democrats.  Because  of 
this  motion,  on  the  following  day  both 
the  Wool  bill  and  the  Farmers'  Free 
List  bill  were  reported  adversely  by  the 
committee,  and  they  are  now  on  the 
calendar.  Tt  was  understood  to  have 
been  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
retain  them  in  its  possession,  making  no 
report. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  this  shift- 
ing of  control   in  the   Senate   foreshad- 
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owed  defeat  of  the  Reciprocity  l)ill.    We  they    would   offer   one   or   both  of   these 

are  glad  to  see  indications  that  this  is  not  hills  as  additions. 

to  be  the  eft'ect  of  it,  and  that  nearly  all  The   Democrats  of  the   Senate  should 

of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  intend  to  — and    we    have    reason    to    expect    that 

accept  the   wise   decision   of   their   party  (hey     will — sui)i)orl     the    i)olicy    of    the 

associates  in  the  House,  which  was  that  House    Democrats    concerning    the    reci- 

the  Reciprocity  bill  should  stand  alone,  procity  agreement.     That  is  to  say,  they 

without     the     fatal     addition     of     tariff  should   vote    for   the    i<ecij)rocity   bill   in 

amendments.     It  is  well  known  that  the  the    form    in    which    it    came    from    the 

attitude    of    the    Republican    insurgent  House,  rejecting  any  amendment  which 

Senators    toward    the    reciprocal    agree-  may  be  proposed.     I'olitical   expediency 

ment  is  one  of  hostility,  and  that   they  as  well  as  public  interests  require  them 

desire  to  kill  it  by  attaching  to  it  such  to   take   this   course.      They    should    not 

amendments,  knowing  that  these  would  permit   themselves   to   be   diverted    from 

cause  its   death.     Their   temporary   alii-  it  by  Senators  who  seek  only  the  agree- 

ance  with  the  Democrats  on  the  21st  did  ment's  death. 

not  mean  that  the  Democrats  had  con-  Following  the  example  set  by  their 
sented  to  assist  them  in  killing  the  Reci-  party  associates  in  the  House,  they 
procity  bill  in  this  way.  For  some  time  should  strive  to  force  a  vote  upon  the 
past  the  Republican  insurgent  Senators  Reciprocity  bill,  unamended,  before  be- 
have been  losing  the  credit  they  gained  ginning  a  debate  upon  the  Wool  bill,  the 
by  their  arguments  and  votes  against  the  Free  List  bill  or  any  other  general  tariff 
tariff  revision  of  1909.  Mr.  Dolliver,  measure.  They  are  asked  to  wait  for 
the  ablest  and  most  sincere  of  them,  is  the  Tariff  Board's  report  on  wool  and 
dead.  Since  the  tariff  revision  bill  was  woolen  goods,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
passed,  the  political  and  legislative  pol-  this  report  will  not  be  ready  until  De- 
icy  of  his  associates  has  been  shaped  cember.  The  board  has  been  too  slow, 
mainly  by  their  personal  hostility  toward  We  presume  that  its  inquiries  have  been 
President  Taft.  It  is  the  testimony  of  made  carefully  and  that  its  statements 
many  competent  observers  at  Washing-  will  be  trustworthy ;  but  delay  has  tend- 
ton  that  they  strive  continually  to  em-  ed  to  discredit  it  in  the  public  mind.  In 
barrass  him.  They  long  to  prevent  his  all  probability  the  special  session  will  be 
nomination  for  a  second  term,  and  at  a  long  one,  and  the  interval  between  it 
least  two  of  them  hope  to  be  candidates  and  the  regular  session  will  be  short, 
in  next  year's  presidential  convention.  Only  by  this  interval  will  the  tariff  de- 
In  their  opposition  to  the  Reciprocity  bate  be  interrupted.  The  so-called  reg- 
bill  they  have  the  aid  of  only  a  very  nlar  Republicans  of  the  Senate  should 
small  minority  of  the  Senate  Democrats ;  recognize  the  force  of  the  popular  de- 
a  large  majority  desire  to  approve  the  mand  for  a  just  -revision  of  duties, 
action  of  their  party  associates  in  the  Without  approving  all  the  provisions  of 
House.  the  bills  proposed  by  the  Democrats. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Repub-  they  might  consent  to  a  compromise 
lican  insurgents  and  the  Democrats  can  that  would  involve  a  considerable  reduc- 
find  any  common  ground  for  united  ac-  tion  of  rates.  They  ought  to  know  that 
tion  with  respect  to  either  of  the  two  they  and  their  party  cannot  afford  to 
tariff  bills  which  the  House  has  sent  to  stand  upon  and  for  the  revision  of  1909, 
the  Senate.  The  insurgents  object  to  which  was  the  worst  political  blunder  of 
the  Free  List  bill  because  it  removes  the  recent  years, 
duties  now  imposed  upon  a  long  list  of  «^ 
agricultural  products.  It  is  commonly  Recognition  of  the  Portuguese  * 
reported  that  they  oppose  any  consider-  o  ui* 
able  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  KepUDllC 
wool.  Half  of  this  duty  is  cut  off  by  the  Our  Government  has  made  formal 
House  bill  now  on  the  Senate  calendar.  reco,e:nition  of  the  Portug-uese  Republic. 
If  the  Senate  Democrats  should  attempt  It  waited,  and  waited  properlv,  until  a 
to    amend     the     reciprocity    agreement,  constituent     Assembly     elected     by     the 
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people  had  accepted  the  Repuljlic  and 
repudiated  the  Kuv^.  ( )iily  two  nations, 
both  repnbhcs,  Switzerland  and  Brazil, 
had  made  liaste  to  j^ive  their  recognition 
before  the  people  had  spoken.  Why 
Switzerland  should  have  been  in  such  a 
hurry  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  Brazil,  the  daughter  nation 
of  Portugal,  which  had  not  so  long  ago 
exchanged  an  Emperor  for  a  President, 
should  have  been  glad  at  once  to  accept 
the  act  of  a  self-appointed  junta.  We 
recall  that  a  Brazilian  ship  of  war  was 
at  Lisbon  when  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  hastened  away  not  to  show  too  ready 
sympathy. 

To  recognize  a  monarchy  changed  to 
a  republic  ought  to  be  a  welcome  duty 
to  our'  Government.  To  see  such  popu- 
lar government  declared  ought  to  give 
pleasure  to  all  our  people.  And  yet  it 
has  not  given  pleasure  to  all.  We  have 
observed  that  the  journals  which  repre- 
sent that  form  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  had  been  the  established  Church 
of  Portugal  have  given  the  new  Govern- 
ment no  word  o±  sympathy,  but  only 
words  of  condemnation  and  abuse,  and 
have  made  no  secret  ^of  their  hope  that 
a  monarchical  uprising  would  restore 
King  Manuel.  Only  rarely  does  any  of 
them  acknowledge  that  the  rule  of  the 
monarchy  was  so  bad  that  the  new  re- 
public could  hardly  be  worse.  The  first 
announcement  of  disestablishment  was 
received  with  denunciation,  even  before 
the  edict  was  finally  proclaimed,  and  al- 
tho  the  separation  bf  Church  and  State 
is  accepted  in  this  country  as  just  and 
wise.  The  reason-  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  Vatican  was  not  consulted  so 
that  there  might  be  long  negotiations  be- 
fore the  desirable  reform  should  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Independent  has  been  charged 
with  inconsistency  because  we  rejoice  in 
the  republic  while  condemning  the  pro- 
visions of  the  decree  which  announces 
separation.  We  have  said,  and  we  say 
again,  that  the  decree  is  unjust  and  ty- 
rannous, and  that  it  gives  to  Portugal 
no  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  The 
Church  ought  to  be  left  free  to  do  what 
its  members  and  clergy  please  in  their 
purely  religious   relations,   but  it   is  not 


left  thus  free.  It  is  trammeled  by  regula- 
tions and  taxations  for  the  support  of 
llic  ])oor  which  reall\  make  the  Church 
su])port  the  State.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  protest  made  by  the  Vatican  we 
fully  ai)pn)ve.  And  yet  we  can  in  full 
consistency  rejc^ice  in  the  proclamation 
of  a  very  imperfect  re])ublic.  The  Por- 
tuguese know  very  little  of  republican- 
ism. They  have  had  their  training  in  a 
monarchy,  and  a  monarchy  supported  by 
the  Church.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
imagine  the  Church  to  be  tied  to  the 
royal  cause,  as  it  has  been  in  France. 
The  Church  has  to  sufifer  injustice  for  its 
past  faults,  as  for  the  support  it  has 
given  to  the  foes  of  the  Republic.  In 
times  of  sudden  revolution  we  do  not  ex- 
pect cool  justice.  In  our  own  Revolu- 
tionary War  the  Tories  got  scant  justice 
and  fled,  or  were  driven,  to  Nova  Scotia. 
We  are  not  looking  too  sharply  at  the 
present,  but  rather  to  the  future.  And 
we  observe  that  what  has  been  done  has 
the  approval  of  the  Portuguese  people. 
We  have  been  told  by  American  sympa- 
thizers with  the  old  regime  that  this 
revolution  was  accomplished  by  a  mere 
handful  of  Free  Masons  and  Atheists, 
who  hate  the  Church,  but  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  against  them  and  that 
their  day  is  short.  The  election  proves 
the  contrary.  If  the  friends  of  the  royal 
cause  and  of  the  Church  were  so  many 
it  is  incredible  that  they  should  not  have 
dared  to  show  their  strength  but  should 
have  abstained  from  voting. 

There  will  now  be  a  Constituent 
Assembly.  In  a  very  few  years  things 
will  settle  down  into  their  normal  course. 
There  will  be  parties,  as  in  France.  All 
parties  will  have  the  chance  to  express 
themselves,  and  the  people  will  rule  and 
not  a  directorate.  Then  we  may  hope 
that  any  decrees  that  are  found  to  work 
injustice  will  be  revoked.  There  are 
faults  and  wrongs  now,  no  doubt,  altho 
seldom  has  a  revolution  been  accom- 
plished with  so  little  violence  and  loss  of 
life ;  but  we  hold  firmly  to  popular  gov- 
ernment. We  trust  the  people  rather 
than  kings  and  courts,  even  when  they 
make  mistakes  or  do  wrong.  Liberty  is 
safer  in  the  end  than  the  most  benevolent 
tvrannv. 
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Royalty  and  Socialism 

Aliss  Makik  CoRELLi  aiul  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  have  sinmltancously  put 
forth  a  thought.  Ihey  have  discovered 
and  announced  that  England  is  not  be- 
coming- sociahstic,  after  all.  In  proof 
they  adduce  the  coronation  fervor  of  the 
British  populace.  The  meeting  of  these 
hitherto  unique  minds  is  an  event  worthy 
of  the  historic  occasion  that  provoked  it. 

Is  it  also  assuring?  May  Mr.  George 
Wettin,  and  his  estimable  wife,  now 
reign  in  peace?  We  believe  that  they 
may,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they 
will.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
Miss  Corelli  and  Mr.  Harrison  have 
found  the  precise  reason  why  they 
should. 

Apparently  these  eminent  publicists 
have  assumed  that  socialistic  ratiocina- 
tion and  avidity  for  the  splendors  of 
royal  ceremonies  are  incompatible.  Such 
an  assumption,  we  are  bound  to  remark, 
is  unworthy  of  Corelli-Harrison.  Royal 
pomp  is  tremendously  expensive,  tO'  be 
sure,  but  socialism  proposes  to  make 
everybody  very  rich.  The  production  of 
wealth  is  to  be  organized  as  it  should  be. 
Waste  is  to  be  prevented.  Financial 
panics  and  industrial  depressions  are  to 
jje  done  away  with.  Bankruptcies  are 
never  to  occur.  Everybody  is  to  do  his 
best  work  for  the  community,  under  the 
gentle  but  effective  pressure  of  altruistic 
motives.  Nobody  will  have  to  work 
more  than  three  hours  a  day.  Poverty 
and  slums  will  entirely  disappear.  Every- 
body will  dine  adequately  and  properly. 
Everybody  will  be  correctly  dressed  and 
will  spend  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hours 
of  every  twenty-four  in  which  he  is  not 
producing  social  wealth,  or  recuperating, 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  perfecting  his 
taste,  cultivating  the  amenities  of  life 
and  assisting  in  managing  the  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  all  that  social- 
ism will  accomplish,  if  we  rightly  appre- 
hend the  prognostications  of  our  social- 
ist contemporaries.  It  is  enough,  how- 
ever, to  warrant  the  presumption  that  in 
a  successfully  socialized  society  there 
will  be  such  material  abundance,  so  much 
leisure,  and  such  emancipation  from  sin 
and  suffering,  that  the  human 'mind  can 
surrender    itself    without    hesitation    or 


compunction  to  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  and  the  enjoyment  of  splendors 
that  are  almost  beyond  our  present  pow- 
ers of  imagination.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  socialized  and  happy  multitudes 
indulge  themselves  in  every  kind  of  cost- 
ly glory?  They  will  be  able  to  honor 
their  most  helpful  and  altruistic  men  and 
women  by  raising-  them  to  positions  of 
exalted  dignity.  Without  feeling  it  at 
all,  they  can  array  their  great  ones  who 
have  "deserved  well  of  mankind"  in 
fabrics  more  wonderful  than  any  that  we 
now  know,  and  make  them  resplendent 
with  gems  as  much  more  exquisite  than 
pearls  and  rubies  as  radium  is  more  rare 
than  diamonds.  And,  best  of  all,  no  one 
can  mar  the  magnificence  of  it  all,  or 
mingle  wormwood  in  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness, by  writing  to  the  newspapers  that 
all  the  pageantry  is  purchased  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  human  flesh  and  blood, 
starving  in  tenement  houses  or  groveling 
in  ignorance  and  vice. 

And  cannot  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr. 
Harrison  see  that  monarchy  already  is 
becoming  just  this  exaltation  of  a  few 
individuals  for  the  psychological  satis- 
faction of  the  many?  Do'  they  not  know 
that  kings  and  emperors  exist  as  symbols 
of  that  social  solidarity  which  socialism 
presupposes?  Do  they  not  know  that 
royal  solendor  has  a  value  that  is  chiefly 
ceremonial  and  spectacular,  that  it  is 
maintained  by  the  wish  of  the  demo- 
cratic people,  who  feel  that  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  their  own  power  and  volition,  and 
who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  assume  that 
they  can  afford  it  ? 

There  is  no  telling  how  far  or  when 
the  socialistic  dream  will  come  true,  but 
the  author  of  "The  Meaning  of  History" 
and  the  exuberant  imagination  on  the 
Avon  should  be  the  last  persons  to 
assume  that  the  dreamers  of  such  a 
dream  could  not  find  a  large  place  in 
their  beautiful  scheme  of  things  for 
pageantry  and  pomp. 

.^ 

The  Planning  of  Cities 

Cities  generally  grow;  they  are  not 
planned.  The  cow^-paths  are'  the  first 
products  of  roadway  engineering.  It  is 
a  rare  mercy  when  a  city  like  Washing- 
ton is  laid  out  before  it  is  built.  OnTy 
within  a  very   few   years  have  our  ex- 
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l)aii(lin<;'  cities  1)cl;iiii  to  follow  the  exam- 
ples of  Paris  and  J  Berlin  and  bid  intelli- 
i;ent  foresight  take  the  place  of  hazard 
ill  their  remaking. 

The  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
city  and  of  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  somewhat  like  those  re- 
cently held  in  Berlin,  Diisseldorf  and 
London,  calls  general  attention  to  the 
subject.  There  wTre  models,  perspec- 
tives, photographs,  plans  and  maps,  illus- 
trating the  growth  of  city  planning  in 
many  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  It 
appears  that  some  sixty  cities  in  this 
country  have  employed  experts  to  make 
more  or  less  comprehensive  plans  for 
their  betterment,  and  such  drawings 
were  exhibited. 

Among  them  were  the  splendid  draw- 
ings of  D.  H.  Burnham  and  his  col- 
league for  the  reorganization  of  Chicago  ; 
those  of  the  McMillan  Commission  for 
the  development  of  Washington ;  and  the 
plans  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  New  York  City,  Bos- 
ton, Rochester,  Cleveland,  Columbus. 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Portland,  Oregon,  Denver,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  and  many  other  cities."  Philadel- 
phia's own  "comprehensive  plans"  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city,  prepared  at 
the  instance  of  Mayor  Reyburn,  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  exhibition. 
Among  them  were  plans  for  the  splendid 
Parkway  connecting  the  City  Hall  and  * 
Fairmount  Park,  the  new  art  museum, 
the  new  free  library  building,  the  con- 
vention hall  and  stadium,  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Schuylkill  River,  docks  for 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  far- 
reaching  improvements  to  the  system  of 
transportation.  A  corps  of  experts  has 
been  at  v^ork  for  two  years  upon  plans 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  these  were  shown  for  the 
first  time. 

About  three  years  ago  some  of  Chica- 
go's practical  men  of  affairs  came  to  a 
realization  of  the  formless  growth  of 
the  city;  overcrowding  and  consequent 
congestion  of  traffic,  tending  to  waste 
and  to  paralyze  the  vital  functions  of  the 
city.  A  plan  for  a  v^ell  ordered  and 
convenient  city  was  produced  three  years 
ago  by  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Chicago, 
which  has  developed  into  an  official  plan 
for  the  citv. 


1  he  main  issue  so  far  has  been  the 
widening  of  Twelfth  street.  This  may 
sound  peculiarly  local,  but  it  embodies 
issues  of  general  significance.  Twelfth 
street  at  present  is  a  narrow,  congested 
business  street  connecting  the  great 
West  Side  of  the'  city  with  the  down- 
town district.  It  has  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  widen  it  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion which  now^  exists  and  to  provide 
adecjuately  for  the  ever-increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  street.  At  present  there  is 
but  nine  feet  and  nine  inches  space  be- 
tween the  curb  and  the  street  car  tracks, 
and  where  there  is  a  vehicle  standing  at 
the  curb  and  a  street  car  passes  the  same, 
all  traffic  must  stop  until  the  car  gets  by, 
and  all  passing  vehicles  must  drive  onto 
the  street  car  track  in  order  to  get  past. 
The  plan  of  the  commission  is  to  widen 
the  street  to  io8  feet,  placing  the  street 
car  tracks  in  the  center  of  the  street,  and 
to  provide  "islands"  at  street  intersec- 
tions— raised  platforms  about  4  inches 
high,  4  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long. 
These  islands  are  designed  to  facilitate 
traffic  and  direct  it  at  street  intersec- 
tions, and  to  be  used  in  alighting  from 
the  street  cars.  There  will  be  room  on 
each,  side  of  the  street  for  three  vehicles 
to  pass  each  other  at  the  same  time  with- 
out interference  or  obstruction  of  the 
street  car  system.  This  will  be  followed 
by  the  widening  and  extension  of  Michi- 
gan avenue  across  the  river,  to  relieve 
the  present  almost  intolerable  conditions. 

Every  city  has  its  owru  problems. 
Those  of  Pittsburg  are  unusually  diffi- 
cult, and  are  considered  in  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Arnold,  which 
have  received  much  commendation. 
Cleveland's  problem  is  that  of  develop- 
ing its  lake  harbor,  where  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  being  considered  to  construct 
an  island  eight  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  which  will  give  a  well-pro- 
tected harbor.  This  scheme,  w'ith  its 
boulevards,  parks  and  bridges  would 
cost  $100,000,000,  which  shows  that 
courageous  men  are  engaged  in  making 
their  cities  beautiful  to  live  in  as  well 
as  convenient  for  business. 

Intelligent  city  planning  is  essential  to 
the  adequate  development  of  our  cities 
and  to  the  solution  of  those  problems  in- 
cident to  the  massing  of  the  population. 
That  so  many  cities  and  so  many  rep- 
resentative men  are  taking  hold  of  the 
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work  in  the  way  they  are   must  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  hope  and  substan- 


tial encouragement. 


Acceptance   of   Italian  Authority 

A  CURIOUS  case  has  been  before  a 
Roman  court.  A  Jesuit,  BricareUi,  ed- 
itor of  the  Cknlta  Catiolica,  sued  an  ex- 
priest,  Verdesi  by  name,  for  hbel.  The 
history  of^the  case  is  briefly  this.  \'erdesi 
was  associated  with  JJenigni  and  was  in 
pretty  close  terms  with  the  leading  Mod- 
ernists in  Rome.  He  was  a  penitent  of 
Bricarelli,  who,  after  Verdesi  had  con- 
fest  his  anguish  of  mind  because  of 
his  relations  with  the  Modernists,  re- 
quired the  penitent  to  denounce  these 
Modernists.  Verdesi  protested,  delayed, 
and  consulted  a  friend,  a  Roman  Mon- 
signor,  who  advised  the  written  state- 
ment. In  it,  the  penitent  named  some 
five  Roman  priests,  quite  unknown  to 
fame  or  in  America,  save. one  Bonaiati, 
whose  scholarly  review  and  writings 
have  enjoyed  some,  tho  very  limited, 
circulation  among  the  clergy  of  our 
country  who  were  educated  in  Rome. 
This  review  is  now  defunct,  while  the 
writings  were  banned  and  the  author  re- 
tracted. "Aiictor  laudabilitcr  sese  sub- 
jccit,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
Index. 

On  receiving  Verdesi's  declaration, 
Bricarelli  straightway  passed  it  on  to  the 
Pope.  This  was  in  1908.  Shortly  after- 
ward Verdesi  left  the  Church  and  be- 
came a  Methodist  preacher  in  Rome. 
Some  months  ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lic press,  he  charged  his  Jesuit  confessor 
with  violating  the  seal  of  the  confes- 
sional. Then  Bricarelli  sued  for  libel. 
On  top  of  all  this  followed  a  letter  of  the 
Pope's  Cardinal  Vicar,  Respighi,  who 
stated  in  it  that  the  Pope  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  Jesuit  plaintiff. 

On  the  stand  Bricarelli  swore  that  in 
handing  over  the  document  he  violated 
not  the  seal  of  confession.  Technically 
he  was  right,  but  morally  wrong.  He 
used  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  con- 
fessional to  have  the  Modernists  de- 
nounced, altho  the  seal  of  the  confes- 
sional was  not  broken.  l)enigni,  a  wit- 
ness also,  swore  that  Verdesi  told  noth- 
ing that  was  not  already  known.  This, 
of  course,  is  another  evasion.     Known  or 


unknown  affects  not  the  (juestion  of  fact. 
The  case  necessarily  went  against  the 
ex-priest,  who  may  be  an  honest  man, 
but  is  a  poor  theologian.  He  was  con- 
demned to  fine  and  imprisonment.  What, 
however,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  trial? 

For  the  first  time  in  Rome's  ecclesi- 
astical history  a  matter  purely  and  solely 
ecclesiastical  is  brought  into  civil  court. 
It  is  a  principle  of  moral  theology  that 
an  injury  in  the  moral  order  cannot  be 
compensated  or  recompensed  by  mcjney, 
which  is  of  a  lower  stratum.  The  slan- 
derer is  bound  to  retract  and  amend  by 
retraction  the  injury  to  the  good  name  of 
the  party  calumniated.  This  liricarelli 
knows.  He  brings,  then,  into  court  a 
purely  internal  question  of  moral  the- 
ology. Here  we  have  a  confession  of 
the  impotence  of  clerical  courts  in  Rome. 
Of  course,  since  1909  Verdesi  does  not 
recognize  their  competency.  But  Brica- 
relli does.  He  might  have  brought  his 
case  before  a  Church  court  and  have 
Verdesi  condemned  in  absentia.  It  has 
been  done  before.  A  dead  Pope  has 
been  dragged  from  his  grave  and  con- 
demned and  unfrocked  by  his  living  suc- 
cessor. Now,  this  rather  notable  editor 
of  the  chief  Jesuit  organ  recognizes  the 
authority  and  competency  of  an  Italian 
court.  Not  only  that,  he  is  endorsed  by 
the  Pope's  Vicar,  who  writes  that  the 
Pope  is  in  accord  with  the  complainant. 
There  is  only  one  conclusion.  The  in- 
vader is  accepted  by  the  Church.  Pub- 
licly and  above  board.  Pope,  Papal  \^icar, 
the  Jesuits  (for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
would  not  act  without  his  order's  sanc- 
tion), stand  at  the  bar  of  Italy's  court. 
In  his  own  royal  city,  the  capital  of  his 
states,  the  Pope  accepts  another  ruler's 
court  to  decide  a  matter  purely,  solely, 
exclusively  of  his  own  papal  jurisdiction. 

Thus  ends  the  temporal  power !  It  is 
shelved  and  buried  among  the  documents 
of  the  Bricarelli- Verdesi  suit.     R.  T.  P. 

Maize 

A  FEW  years  ago  one  of  our  private 
experimenters  succeeded  in  developing 
corn  backward,  until  all  the  ears  were 
on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  growing  so 
small  that  the  stalk  could  easily  carry 
them  in  that  position.  Selecting  the 
smallest     kernels    of     the    smallest    ears, 
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the  corn  was  gradually  led  backward 
thru  its  history  until  it  became  not  much 
lar,qer  than  a  good  sized  head  of  timo- 
thy grass,  and  the  kernels  were  like  ker- 
nels of  rice.  This  experiment  proved 
corn  to  be,  what  some  of  the  botanists 
claim,  an  evolution  of  one  of  the  grasses 
of  Southern  Mexico.  The  result  ob- 
tained stood  about  three  feet  high,  with 
slim  grass-like  leaves,  seed  at  the  top  of 
the  stalk,  and  every  way  a  very  good 
substitute  for  timothy  or  orchard  grass. 

It  is  thought  that  the  plant  was 
brought  from  the  South  by  the  migrat- 
ing tribes,  finally  being  adopted  by  the 
Indians  of  Florida,  and  by  them  and  by 
other  Indians  was  developed  thru  long 
periods  of  years,  until  it  was  becoming 
the  one  staple  article  of  food  all  over  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  United 
States.  When  the  English  and  French 
entered  into  their  great  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  what  is  now  America,  im- 
mense corn  fields  were  found  as  far 
north  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Massasoit  fed  his  white  friends  with 
corn,  and  at  a  later  date  sweet  corn  was 
found,  grown  by  the  Indians,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. When  Sullivan  was  sent 
against  the  Iroquois  during  our  Revolu- 
tion he  destroyed  vast  orchards  of  ap- 
ples and  immense  acreages  of  corn.  De 
Soto  reports  corn  fields  in  Southern 
Florida,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
marched  thru  growing  corn  and  beans 
clear  across  the  State  to  Tallahassee.  The 
Frenchmen  who  settled  in  the  St.  Johns 
River  valley  were  fed  with  corn,  and 
taught  how  to  cook  it.  Captain  Smith 
tells  of  five  varieties  of  bread  that  were 
made  from  corn  by  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  pioneer  colonists  soon  learned 
how  to  prepare  this  new  grain  for  food, 
and  without  it  they  could  never  have 
made  their  passage  westward  thru  the 
wilderness.  It  needed  only  to  drop  the 
kernels  in  the  virgin  soil,  with  beans  and 
pumpkins,  and  a  garden  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  a  prompt  result.  With  meat 
from  the  forest  and  with  fish  from  the 
streams,  corn,  beans  and  squash  made 
excellent  diet.  All  of  our  progress  in 
agriculture  has  not  carried  us  away  from 
this  staple  grain.  America,  with  its 
three  billion  bushels  of  corn  annually, 
is  the  present  milestone,  sure  to  be  ad- 


vanced irom  with  great  rapidity — but 
corn  it  is  to  the  end.  In  other  words, 
humanity  has  not  been  able  at  any  point 
to  achieve  a  greater  mastery  (3ver  vege- 
table life  than  the  production  of  maize. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  debt  we  owe 
to  the  Indian  for  having  begun  this  mag- 
nificent development.  It  is  thought  by 
later  historians  that  if  the  whites  had  not 
reached  this  country  for  another  hun- 
dred years,  corn  would  have  created  a 
new  style  of  social  and  poHtical  life 
among  the  aborigines.  It  would  have 
weaned  the  nomads  from  their  unsettled 
life.  Indeed,  it  was  already  doing  this 
in  the  case  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  North 
and  the  Seminoles  of  the  South.  Great 
fields  of  it  were  grown  in  Canada,  and 
the  French  found  it  cultivated  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  all  the  way  from 
Minnesota  to  Southern  Mexico.  Great 
granaries  were  found  in  our  Gulf  States ; 
and  the  invading  French  destroyed  a 
million  bushels  that  had  been  stored  by 
the  Senecas  and  Oneidas. 

General  Wayne  wrote  that  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rivers  that  he  crossed  showed 
such  immense  fields  of  corn  that  the  eye 
could  not  take  any  one  field  in  at  a  time. 
Until  very  recently  we  have  done  almost 
nothing  to  improve  on  Indian  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  our  crops  have  aver- 
aged to  the  acre  not  much  better  than 
those  of  King  Philip.  The  acreage  has 
gone  on  increasing  enormously,  but  the 
average  crop  has  not  got  beyond  26 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Our  Agricultural 
Department  insists  that  twice  that  num- 
ber of  bushels  per  acre  would  be  but  a 
decent  crop;  while  three  times  or  fou^ 
times  as  much  per  acre  ought  to  be 
grown.  What  the  leaders  in  agriculture 
are  after  now  is  to  teach  seed  selection 
and  a  better  method  of  culture,  that  will 
double  the  yield  while  not  increasing 
the  acreage.  It  is  thought  that  this  will 
be  accomplished  within  the  next  ten 
years.  It  is  not  desiraljle  to  devote  an 
immense  area  to  corn,  for  our  land  is 
needed  for  the  intensive  garden  work 
that  has  begun  to  take  possession  of  it; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  vastly  increase  the 
yield.  It  is  not  beyond  rational  estimate 
to  say  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  our 
average  corn  crop  up  to  80  bushels  per 
acre;  we  have  already  been  able  to 
secure  over  200  bushels   from  a  single 
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acre.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  an- 
ticipated for  an  average  yield.  Some  of 
the  boy  competitors  of  the  Southwesi 
secured  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  The 
ideal  yield  may  be  certainly  set  down  as 
approximating  100  bushels  per  acre 

Of  course,  nothing  of  this  kmd  can  oe 
done  under  the  present  system  of  cul- 
ture. We  have  got  to  learn  the  art  of 
making  soil,  and  learn  it  very  thoroly. 
Corn,  like  tobacco,  has  been  one  of  our 
crops  to  soon  wear  out  soil.  It  does  not 
come  under  legumes,  which  enrich  the 
soil  by  being  plowed  under.  However, 
it  is  now  understood  that  no  crop  need 
exhaust  the  soil  if  the  soil  is  rightly  pre- 
pared and  handled.  We  have  plants 
that  fatten  the  soil  the  more  they  are 
grown  in  it ;  it  is  a  very  large  family, 
including  beans,  vetches,  clovers,  peas, 
all  of  them  feeding  upon  the  air  and 
storing  the  nitrogen  obtained  in  the  soil. 
When  the  plant  itself  is  plowed  under, 
a  vast  amount  of  humus  is  added,  and 
■  the  soil  is  always  in  the  making.  W^e 
do  not  need  to  hang  our  hopes  on  costly 
commercial  fertilizers,  but  on  the  use  of 
better  seed,  on  more  thoro  plowing  and 
thoro  cultivating,  and  then  on  the  humus 
and  nitrogen  that  Nature  freely  gives 
us.  One  of  the  more  cautious  bulletins 
says  "we  can  immediately  double  our 
corn  crop." 

Now  let  us  imagine  a  very  general 
cultivation  up  to  hig-h  gTade  standard. 
Imagine  the  three  billion,  bushels  in- 
creased to  six  billion  bushels,  and  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  food  problem  of  the  civilized  world. 
Imagine  three  times  the  present  crop,  on 
the  same  acreage,  that  js  nine  billion 
bushels.  This  would  relieve  the  next 
fifty  years  of  any  anxiety  as  to  a  food 
supply,  even  if  population  increase  at  a 
much  larger  rate.  Even  then  we  have 
not  touched  the  maximum  crop  of  ten 
or  even  twelve  billions.  We  say  im- 
agine, but  we  mean  that  science  already 
foretells  this  progress  in  agriculture. 
Meanwhile  scientific  farming-  is  going  to 
carry  wheat  and  rye  and  other  grains 
forward  in  much  the  same  ratio.  Wheat 
should  average  50  bushels  per  acre  in- 
stead of  16.  The  farmer  has  ideals 
ahead  of  him.  Agriculture  and  science 
have  struck  hands.  The  agricultural 
college    cares    little    for   knowledge    that 


cannot  be  i)lante(l  in  the  soil  or  other- 
wise made  to  improve  mankind  and  the 
condition  of  mankind.  It  is  a  new  age, 
and  corn  evolution  is  one  of  our  best 
problems  in  the  philosophy  of  human 
life. 


The  President  at  the 
Cotton  Mills 


The  centennial  of 
llie  textile  indus- 
try was  an  ai)pro- 
l)riate  time  for  the  President,  at  l^'all 
Kiver  and  Providence,  to  speak  of  reci- 
procity, for  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Fall  River  is  of  Canadian  descent. 
1diey  go  and  come  with  great  freedom, 
and  they  talk  French  and  have  their 
French  newspapers.  It  was  at  the  din- 
ner in  Providence  that  the  President 
went  beyond  his  argument  for  reciproc- 
ity and  appeared  to  propose  a  new  atti- 
tude for  the  Republican  party  toward 
protection.     He  said : 

"The  time  for  the  Chinese  wall  has  gone, 
and  the  time  has  gone  when  an  industry  must 
ask  for  more  protection  than  it  actually 
needs." 

To  be  sure,  the  insurgents  in  the  party 
have  been  saying  much  the  same  as  to 
commodities  that  their  section  is  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  and  the  last 
national  Republican  platform  formulated 
a  principle  of  protection  which  might  be 
so  interpreted,  but  the  President's  lan- 
guage is  more  positive  and  striking,  as 
if  he  meant  it,  than  it  has  been  usual  to 
hear  from  Republicans.  The  votes  of 
26  Republicans  in  the  House  for  the 
Democratic  Wool  bill,  which  cuts  the 
tariff  on  raw  and  manufactured  wool 
more  than  one-half,  is  another  evidence 
of  change  in  the  party ;  but  those  who 
voted  with  the  Democrats  do  not  come 
from  States  interested  in  the  ])roduction 
of  wool. 

^    ,  .  A  noble  cathedral  would  be 

Gothic  or  1       r  1  ^  ^     ^1 

^  a  splendid  ornament  to  the 

Romanesque       ^  i^^       ^-        ^        •   v 

city,  an  attraction  to  visit- 
ors, a  prime  asset  to  the  Church  that  will 
own  and  control  it,  and  it  could  be  made 
useful  for  manv  religious  purposes.  The 
noise  now  made  over  the  radical  change 
in  the  architectural  ])lan  is,  however,  very 
unfortunate.  It  would  ap])ear  that  the  orig- 
inal designs  by  fleins  and  La  Farge,  ac- 
cepted some  twent\'  years  ago,  were  in  the 
l\()manes((ue  st\le,   with  rounded  arches. 
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which  had  been  made  popular  by  the  fa-  i'orto    Rico.      No   act   of   his   has   been 
mous  Boston  architect,  Richardson.    The  more  to  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  his 
Romanesque  antedated   the   Gothic   with  Ciiurch    than    his    reply   to   a   conii>laint 
its  aspiring  pointed  arches,  being  devel-  signed  by  "white  citizens"  of  St.  Alartin 
oped  out  of  the  Roman,  but  developing  a  i'arish.    La.      They   inform   him   that   a 
richer   style.      The  present  trustees   are  negro  there   shot   and   killed   two   white 
dissatisfied  and  prefer  what  is  called  the  men  and  wounded  a  third;  that  he  was 
Anglican    Gothic,   and   declare   that   the  fairly  tried,  and  that  five  or  six  of  the 
plans  in  the  portions  already  built  have  jury  were  Knights  of  Columbus,  that  is, 
been    altered    by    their    insistence    from  Catholics ;    that    he    was    convicted    and 
those  prepared  by  their  architects,  so  that  sentenced    to   be    hanged,    and    that    the 
they  can  harmonize  sufficiently  with  the  verdict    pleased    the    community.      But 
new   Gothic  plans   desired.      They  have  certain  priests  of  the  neighborhood  filed 
therefore    declined    to    renew    contracts  an  application  to  the  Board  of  Pardons 
which  have  expired  and  have  selected  an-  for  his  pardon  or  commutation  of  sen- 
other  consulting  architect,  who  has  had  tence,  and  actually  "have  gone  so  far  as 
much  experience  with  Gothic.      This  is  to  engage   the   services   of   a   lawyer   to 
not  a  question  for  the  public  to  judge  of,  handle   and    plead   their    cause 
but  for  the  technicians  in  catliedral  archi-  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  law-abid- 
tecture.      We    may,   from  the   lay  side,  ing  citizens  and  in  open  efifrontery  to  the 
venture  that  the  objection,  both  artistic  honorable  judge  and  jury. before  whom 
and  religious,  to  the  change  of  plans  pre-  his  case  appeared."    They  therefore  ask 
sented  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  firm  which  of  the  Archbishop  whether  he  can  give 
has  succeeded  to  Heins  and  La  Farge,  his    sanction    to    the    doings    of    these 
does  not.  much  impress  us.      It  is,  ,that  priests   who  have  ventured   ''to  mix  up 
the   purpose   was  to  create   a  cathedral  and   drag   Catholicism   into   judicial   af- 
which  in  its  architecture  should  show  that  fairs    of    this    nature."      They    conclude 
it  was  designed  to  be  a  home  for  all  na-  with  the  statement  that  "the  best  of  our 
tionalities,  and  so  the  Romanesque  style  Catholic    people    are    disheartened,    dis- 
was  chosen,   while  the  Anglican  Gothic  couraged  and  disgusted  with  a  religion 
now  to  be  adopted  would  typify  a  nar-  which    seeks    political    and    judicial    tri- 
row  relation,  not  simply  to  the  Protestant  umph  at  the  expense  of  honor  and  truth 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  daughter  of  the  and  religion" ;  and  they  conclude  with  a 
Anglican  Church,  but  to  a  certain  ''por-  threat     that     Catholics     will     serve    the 
tion  or  faction  of  it,"  that  is,  we  suppose,  Cliurch  as  it  has  been  served  in  France, 
the  High  Church  party.      We  do  not  see  This  sounds  as  if  the  signers  were  other 
that, it  would  be  easy  to  support  the  con-  than    Catholics.      The    case    would    be 
tention  that  Romanesque  in  any  one  of  worth  no  attention  but  for  the  admirable 
its  divisions  is  more  inclusive,  or  cosmo-  reply  of  Archbishop  Blenk.     He  frankly 
politan,   than   Gothic   in   any   one   of   its  tells  them  that  it  is 'none  of  his  business 
varieties.      Either    is,   or    can  be  made,  what    these    priests,    American    citizens, 
churchly   enough,   and   elaborately   mag-  may  think  it  right  to  do  in  civil  matters, 
nificent  enough,   given   size  and   money,  and  the  acts  complained  of  do  not  come 
The  demands  of  religion  in  this  matter  within  his  jurisdiction : 
are  subordinate  to  those  of  art  and  mag-  "The  priests  of  my  diocese  are  under  my 
nificence.      We  trust  that  another  change  authority    only    in    matters    of    religion    and 

of  taste  will  not  require  some  other  sort  w'^.n'^'f  T^'a^"     •  ^^^y^'''   ^"^  .^^^^^^i" 

r         ^  '^     ^          ^      \.                   z  *^^^   "^^"   ^"d   American   citizens,    entitled   to 

of  architecture  twenty  years  from  now,  exercise,  independent  of  me,  all  civil  and  po- 

for   fifty  years    are    anticipated   for  the  litical  rights." 

completion  of  the  undertaking.  He  adds  that  if  these  priests  think  the 

^  condemned  man  was  not  fairly  tried,  or 

A  Dignified      We     have     watched     with  for  any  reason  deserves  clemency,  it  is 

Answer          some  interest  the  career  of  their  duty  as  good  citizens  to  assist  hini 

Archbishop  Blenk,  of  New  in  this  way,  and  the  fact  of  his  humble 

Orleans,    since,    as    chaplain    to     Arch-  standing  as  a  negro  rather  calls  for  their 

bishop  Chapelle,  he  went  with  that  prel-  help;  and  he  further  tells  them  that  their 

ate  to  reorganize  the  Catholic  Church  in  complaint  is  quite  as  much  of  an  aflfront 
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to  the  pardoning  board  ,as  llic  action  of  f erred."      i'Or    the    Monis    Ministry    did 

the  priests  was  to  the  judge  and  jury,  not,   in   all   appearance,    fall   because   of 

He  concludes  by  very  pr()])erly  resenting  its    military    policy,    or    the    views    of 

their    threat.      The    Archl)ishop's    state-  Cieneral   Goiran   on   the   question  of   the 

ment   is   worthy   of   the    dignity   of   the  command  in  times  of  peace.     That  was 

Irish  in  O'Connell's  day,  who  took  their  only  a  pretext.    The  trouble  with  Briand, 

religion    and    not    their    politics     from  according  to  the   Deputies,  was  that  he 

Rome.  really  governed   France.     The   Deputies 

^  did  not  dare  to  phrase  their  displeasure 

M.    Monis    and    his  in    these    frank   terms,   but   there    is    no 

French  Insurgency      colleagues  have  had  (juestion    but    that    his    firmly    repressive 

a  brief  career,  if  not  methods  taken  against  riot  and  lavvless- 

a  merry  one.    Their  Cabinet  was  formed  ness  were  what  in  the  end  overthrew  him. 

March   2,    following   the   resignation    of  The  trouble  with  the  Monis  Government 


Aristide  B  r  i  and, 
h>bruary  27.  The 
Briand  Ministry, 
which  had  a  life 
of  nearly  two 
years  —  a  great 
while  for  a  minis- 
try of  the  Third 
R  e  p  u  b  lie  —  re- 
signed because  the 
Left  of  the  Cham- 
ber regarded  it  as 
too  favorable  to 
the  congregations, 
the  congregations 
whose  dissolution 
had  been  effected 
under  a  law  re- 
ported by  M.  Bri- 
and himself,  for- 
merly Minister  of 
Public  W  o  r  ship, 
later  of  Justice. 
The  Monis  Minis- 
try fell  because 
General  G  o  i  ran, 
the  Minister  of 
War  named  to 
succeed  M.  Ber- 
t  e  a  u  X  ,  declared 
that  in  time  of 
peace  the  office  of 
commander  -  i  n  - 
chief  of  the  army 


JOSEPH  CAILLAUX 
M.  Caillaux,  Finance  Minister  under  M.  Monis, 
has  lieen  asked  by  President  Fallieres  to  form  the 
new  ministry  whose  principal  task  will  he  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  supply  hill — after  which  dissolutioi] 
of  the  Chamber  is  anticii^ated.  M.  Caillaux  hopes  to 
retain  Theophile  Delcasse  in  tho  new  ministry,  antl 
also  M.  Crupni,  who  will  j)rol)ably  exchange  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Justice,  Leon  Bourgeois  and  Raymond 
Poincare  being  named  as  likely  to  take  the  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 


was  that  it  did  not 
govern.  And  there 
you  are.  What 
kind  of  ministry 
would  these  im- 
possible Deputies 
s  u  p  p  o  r  t  ?  The 
logical  remedy  is, 
dismiss  the  Depu- 
ties. The  respon- 
sible ministry  sys- 
t  e  m  is  founded 
upon  the  existence 
of  a  party  system, 
whatever  the  iniq- 
uities and  inequi- 
ties of  parties  may 
be.  The  party  sys- 
tem was  never 
really  effective  in 
France,  where 
groups  have  taken 
their  place.  The 
group  stands  for 
local  or  personal 
interests,  not  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  ,  and  is 
therefore  ultimate- 
ly inefficient,  above 
all  in  a  state  which 
seeks  to  exemplify 
the  parliamentari- 
an ideal.  French 
pari  iamentarian- 


did  not  exist  (the  supreme  direction  be-  ism  is  selfish  and  flighty  when  it  is  not 
ing  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  war  corrupt.  There  lies  the  crux.  There 
made  up  of  the  Minister  and  the  gen-     also  lies  the  explanation  of  France's  ap- 


erals  of  the  army),  was  interpellated, 
and  lost  on  a  vote  of  confidence.  Had 
an  experienced  parliamentarian  repre- 
sented the  Government  at  the  crisis  this 
defeat    might    have    been    avoided,    but 


parent  fickleness  on  the  political  side. 


Suppression  of  the 
Yoshiwara 


The  gradual  elevation 
of  the  moral  stand- 
ards of    the   commu- 


perhaps    we    should    write,    rather,    "de-     nity  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  wher- 
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ever  civilization  makes  any  progress.    An 
example   appears    in    Japan,   where   not 
only  is  the  standard  of  commercial  hon- 
esty being  raised,  bnt  the  effort,  we  fear 
not  yet  successful,  is  making  to  do  away 
with  that  disgrace  of  the  nation,  the  pub- 
lic   quarter    for    the    geisha    courtesans 
called  the  Asakusa  Yoshiwara.  The  great 
fire  in  Tokio  lately  destroyed  it,  and  some 
of  the  Japanese  writers  have  been  urging 
that  it  be  abolished  altogether,  or  at  least 
removed  to  a  locality  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  the  city.      Count  Okuma  has 
declared     that    "the     existence   of    such 
places  as  the  Yoshiwara  is  contrary  to 
the  exprest  wish  of  the  Emperor."  ^  Until 
lately  Japan  has  seen  no  shame  in  this 
licensed  and   protected  evil;   and  it  has 
been  told  in  story  as  an  example  of  filial 
piety  how  daughters  have  sold  themselves 
to  this  life  of  prostitution  in  obedience  to 
their  parents'  wish  in  order  to  meet  some 
pressing  want  of  their  fathers.     This  il- 
lustrates  the   evil   of   putting   filial   duty 
above. all  other  duties  in  that  empire,  so 
that  any  wrong    is    sanctified  that  only 
helps  a  parent;  ancestor  worship  having 
taken  the  place  of  worship  of  God.^   But 
in  our  own  cities  we  have  "red  light"  dis- 
tricts which  public  opinion  is  not  able  to 
banish,  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn   Japan    without    condemning    our- 
selves. 

There  is  nothing  to  criticise  on  either 
side  in  the  following  action  taken  by 
Canadian  Presbyterians.  A  graduating 
class  of  seventeen  theological  students 
appeared  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Toronto  for  license  to  preach.  They 
agreed  that  they  could  not  subscribe  lit- 
erally to  the  Coufession  of  Faith,  mainly 
on  account  of  crudity  of  statement  as  to 
the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  election  only,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oath.  They  were  willing  to 
give  a  general  but  not  a  detailed  accept- 
ance of  the  Confession.  The  chairman's 
answer  to  them  was :  ''Gentlemen,  if  you 
subscribed  literally,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto  wouldn't 
want  you."  Then  why  not  let  the  Con- 
fession go,  and  trust  to  the  present  faith 
of  the  Church? 

Chaplain  T.  G.  Steward,  since  his  re- 
tirement, has  served  as  professor  of 
English   literature   in   Wilberforce   Uni- 


versity, Ohio.  lie  writes  us  of  that  in- 
stitution's enormous  body  of  trustees,  of 
whom  about  eighty  were  present  at  the 
commencement,  and  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which,  on  an  inspiring  occasion, 
they  burst  out  into  singing,  "J*"^^""" 
Brown's  Body."  With  a  fine  optimism 
he  says : 

'1  he  soul  of  John  Brown  is  reincarnated  and 
is  marching  on.  When  black  men  sit  on  juries 
in  Texas,  and  a  Texas  Judge  prohibits  even 
with  fines  and  imprisonment  the  use  of  the 
term  "nigger"  in  court ;  when  Judge  Speer  of 
Georgia — all  honor  to  him — lays  it  down  as 
a  rule  that  no  black  man  must  be  spoken  of 
in^is  court  as  a  "nigger,"'  it  is  entirely  proper 
to  sing,  "John  Brown's  soul  is  marching  on." 

Several  wrecks  ago  a  minister  left  his 
church  in  St.  Louis  to  accept  a  call  to 
Detroit  because,  said  he,  he  wanted  to 
live  in  a  city  where  they  knew  how  to 
play  ball.  Now  we  have  the  report  that 
the  victorious  Detroit  Club  has  signed 
four  college  men.  To  be  invited  into 
such  a  club  is  evidence  of  the  superior 
vocational  training  our  American  col- 
leges give  their  students.  And  they 
immediately  reach  a  salary  such  as  they 
might  wait  years  for  as  members  of 
other  older  but  less  esteemed  profes- 
sions. 

There  is  a  Catholic  Church  in  Wisconsin 
whose  pastor  requires  every  bachelor  who 
has  reached  the  shameful  unmarried  age 
of  thirty-five  to  rent  tw^o  sittings  in 
church.  That  is  not  unfair.  Another 
church  in  that  State  reports  a  hundred 
marriageable  young  men,  three-fourths 
of  them  over  thirty,  and  not  ten  of  them 
even  "keeping  company."  No  wonder  the 
birth  rate  is  falling. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  error  that 
Russia  has  begun  to  ameliorate  its  un- 
christian policy  towards  the  Jew^s  by 
allowing  Americans  of  Jewish  descent 
and  faith  to  visit  that  country.  And  yet 
we  hope  that  what  has  not  yet  been  done 
is  in  process  of  negotiation  and  prepara- 
tion. 

It  is  our  duty  to  accept  the  denial  by 
authority  of  the  statement  by  what 
ought  to  have  been  responsible  South 
Carolina  journals  that  the  students  of 
Winthrop  College  refused  to  receive 
their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Blease. 


Insurance 


Life  Insurance  Payments 

The  great  factor  that  life  insurance 
has  become  in  our  business  and  financial 
affairs  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by  the 
statement  that  $563440,000  in  claims 
and  benefits  was  paid  out  in  1910  by  life 
insurance  companies  and  associations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  a 
frequent  cause  for  wonder  how  our  rail- 
roads and  industrial  institutions  float 
their  many  million  dollar  bond  issues 
every  year.  Where  does  the  money  come 
from?  Here  is  one  source.  This  half  a 
billion  dollars  paid  out  by  life  insurance 
companies,  originally  came  to  them  in 
premiums,  saved  from  small  salaries  and 
incomes.  In  disbursing  these  funds,  a 
large  part  undoubtedly  seeks  permanent 
investment  in  the  form  of  new  bond  and 
stock  issues.  We  are  indebted  to  The 
Insurance  Press  for  the  valuable  and  in- 
teresting tabulation  of  these  payments. 
The  amount  distributed  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  alone  amounted 
to  $36446,750.  The  total  payments  to 
beneficiaries  for  death  claims,  matured 
endowments  and  other  benefits  amounted 
to  $381440,000.  The  amount  paid  in 
dividends  to  policvholders,  for  surrender 
values,  to  annuitants  and  on  claims  in 
foreign  countries  was  $182,000,000. 
New  insurance  for  more  than  $2,600,- 
000,000  of  protection  was  written,  and 
after  the  policy  account  deductions,  the 
insurance  in  force  shows  an  increase  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,000  over  1909.  Thirty- 
five  cities  in  the  United  States  received 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  life  insurance 
l>avments  during  the  year.  The  eight 
cities  receiving  more  than  $3,000,000 
each  were :  New  York,  $36,446,750 ' 
Philadelphia,  $14,072,000;  Chica<zo.  $13.- 
243.500;  Boston,  $7,013,000;  St.  Louis, 
$5,960,750;  Baltimore,  $4. 118,250;  Cin- 
cinnati, $.^.064,000,  and  Pittsburg,  $3,- 
557,000.  The  ei^rht  cities  receiving  more 
than  $2,000,000  each  in  payments  were ; 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Detroit, 
Mich,  and  Denver,  Col. 


Dividend  payments  to  policyholders, 
who  were  able  to  hold  their  protection 
thruout  the  year,  were  largely  increased. 
The  record  of  dividends  paid  by  the  com- 
panies that  reported  in  New  York  showed 
an  increase  to  the  amount  of  $10,839,000. 
A  notable  feature  was  that  the  amount 
of  dividend  distribution  was  $17,470  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  disbursements 
for  surrendered,  lapsed  and  purchased 
policies.  The  increase  of  loans  on  poli- 
cies was  normal.  The  returns  to  the 
New  York  department  gave  the  increase 
in  loans  at  $44,000,000.  There  were 
2,538  policies  paid  of  over  $10,000.  The 
largest  individual  policy  was  for  $475,250 
and  the  next  largest  for  $320,000.  The 
general  showing  is  extremely  satisfactory, 
and  demonstrates,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
disputable benefits  of  life  insurance,  that 
the  management  of  our  companies  is 
every  year  becoming  more  efficient  and 
more  sound. 

The  German  Reichstag  is  actively  de- 
bating schemes  for  the  mutual  endow- 
ment of  workers.  The  main  topic  will 
be  the  measure  consolidating  the  present 
compulsory  insurance  laws.  A  report  in 
several  volumes,  containing  over  2,000 
pages,  has  been  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  man  who  carries  the  most  life  in- 
surance in  the  world  is  Rodman  Wana- 
maker,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  recently 
taken  out  $750,000  additional  insurance, 
bringing  the  total  to  $4,500,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  35,000  ac- 
cidental deaths  occur  every  year,  and 
that  2,000,000  people  are  injured  more 
or  less  seriously.  And  vet  how  few  peo- 
ple carry  accident  insurance  policies. 

The  monetary  loss  to  the  State  of 
New  York  from  deaths  by  tuberculosis 
in  IQTO  is  placed  at  v$64,ooo,ooo  by  Prof. 
Walter  F.  Wilcox,  the  Cornell  statisti- 
cian. 


Fin  ancial 


Currency  Reform 

Addricssing  the  1,500  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Bankers'  Association, 
on  the  22(1,  President  Taft  pointed  out 
(|uite  clearly  the  need  of  currency  reform, 
exprest  an  earnest  wish  that  the  Mone- 
tary Commission's  recommendations 
should  not  he  treated  in  a  partisan  way, 
and  warmly  commended  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  suggested  by  Chairman 
Aldrich.  These  features,  it  seemed  to 
him,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  entire  business  community  ;  not  only 
])y  bankers,  railroad  men,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  but  also  by  "those  inter- 
ested in  mining  and  agriculture,  and  the 
whole  body  of  wage  earners."     Said  he: 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  those  excellent  asso- 
ciations that  have  been  organized  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will  press 
home  upon  the  farmers  of  the  South  and  the 
West  and  the  Northwest  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  legislation,  I  care  not  what  it  is — tariff, 
railroad,  corporation,  or  of  a  general  political 
character — that  at  all  equals  in  importance  the 
putting  of  our  banking  and  currency  system 
on  the  sound  basis  proposed  in  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  plan." 

Before  this  address,  and  after  it,  the 
subject  was  discussed  thoroly  by  the  as- 
sociation, which  by  unanimous  vote 
adopted  resolutions  asking  Congress  to 
embody  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
plan  in  a  statute.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  other  bank  associations, 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  at  least  the  fun- 
damental provisions  or  framework  of  the 
plan  are  now  approved  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States. 

Their  favorable  attitude  does  not,  how- 
ever, insure  approval  by  the  national 
legislators.  What  is  needed  is  thoro  and 
fair  discussion  by  associations  of  business 
men,  industrial  organizations  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  groups  of  intelligent  citi- 
zens, discussion  that  will  clearly  bring 
out  the  good  features  of  the  project  and 
dispel  prejudice  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  them.  The  need  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  the  purpose  of  those 
who  recommend  this  plan,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  would  carry  the  purpose 
into  effect,  should  be  explained  in  the 
small  town  as  well  as  in  the  city.  And 
the  explanation  should  not  be  in  banking 


terms  or  language,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
avoided.  In  small  communities  those, 
who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens  should  become  familiar  with  the 
l)lan  and  arguments  which  may  be  used 
for  or  against  it,  and  then  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  accordance  with  their  best 
judgment.  Thus  we  shall  have  intelligent 
opinions  and  fair  criticism,  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  while  possibly  modifying 
details,  will  not  afTect  the  plan's  repre- 
sentative framework  or  fundamental 
principle. 

Railroad  Earnings 

Owing  partly  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  decision  concerning 
rates,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
recent  reports  of  railway  earning^s. 
Gross  receipts  for  the  first  four  months 
of  19TT  and  1910,  as  compiled  by  Brad- 
street's,  were  as  follows : 

1911.  1910.         Dec.  P.C 

January   $209,101,866  $205,259,700       1.9 

February  ...    191,877,937         195,120.707       1.6 

March   217,854,165        226,940.824      4.0 

April    210,340,294        215,855,591       2.5 


$829,174,262      $843,176,822       1.6 
All  the  percentages  noted  above  mark 
decreases  except  that  for  January,  which 
indicates  an  increase.     Net  earnings  are 
given  below : 


191 1. 
January   ....  $49,035,081 
February    .  .     44,739,634 

March    63,804,501 

April    59,419,636 


1910.         1)  c  PC 

$52,420,008      6.4 

51,910,433     13.8 

71,728,529     II.O 

60,352,019      1.5 


$216,998,952      $236,410,989      8.2 
Returns  from  a  little  less  than  half  the 
mileage    incjicate    a    slight    decrease    of 
gross  earnings  in  May. 

.  .  .  .The  highest  bid  for  the  new  Pan- 
ama 3  per  cent,  bonds  was  no,  for  $200, 
from  a  resident  of  Michigan.  Success- 
ful bids  ranged  down  to  102.2167. 

.  .  .  .Exports  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures for  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
be  about  $235,000,000,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  previous  high  record 
of  $184,000,000  in  1908.  Exports  of  this 
class  have  doubled  in  ten  years;  twenty 
years  ago  they  were  only  $29,000,000. 
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